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The  Leisure  Hour. 


CROSS  puRrosEs  ^^  lifted  another  great  mass  of  hay  to  the  window. 

"  I  H-ish  I  could  be  here  and  (here  too,  so's  to  save 

•'  T   IVELY,  boys  !  Keep  the  way  clear ! "  shouted  you,  but   I  can't,  not  bein'  twins.      You'll  get  a 

I  J     Fanner  Peace  from  the  top  of  his  waggon,  breathin'  spell,  soon  as  this  load's  in,  while  I  go  for 

as  he  thrust  a  great  fork  full  of  hay  into  the  another." 

window  of  the  barn  loft.  "'Tisn't  the  work,"  shouted  Washington,  \\'ess's 

"We're    doing — the    best     we— can,    father,"  elder  brother,  from  the  loft,  "but  the  dust  that 

gasped  Wess,  one  of  the  farmer's  half-grown  sons,  tickles  our  throats  an'  the  drops  that  roll  down  our 

from  inside  the  loft,  "but  it's  awfully  hard  work."  foreheads  into  oureyes." 

"I  know  it  is,  my. boy,"  shouted  the  farmer,  as  "It's  too  bad,  old  chap,"  replied  the  farmer, 
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wiping  some  drops  from  his  own  forehead  with  one 
arm,  which  nevertheless  did  not  pause  as  it  assisted 
in  driving  the  broad  wooden  fork  into  the  hay  on 
the  waggon.  "  I  wouldn't  keep  you  so  busy  if  it 
wasn't  for  thousands  of  drops  that's  goin'  to  fall 
pretty  soon  from  that  big  rain-cloud  that's  hurryin' 
up  from  the  west.  If— look  out ! — that  hay  took 
the  fork  with  it — if  the  stuff  gets  rained  on  it'll  get 
musty  and  lose  a  lot  of  its  goodness,  an'  that'll 
mean  that  much  more'll  have  to  be  fed  to  the 
horses,  and  the  value  of  what's  lost'll  have  to  be 
took  from  whatever  money  we  expect  to  spend  for 

winter  clothes,  an'  newspapers,  an'  books,  an' " 

for  just  then  the  farmer  saw  his  daughter  Eunice' 
approaching  the  barn    yard — "an'   ribbons,    an' 
gloves,  an'  mebbe  a  silk  dress,"  he  continued  in  a 
louder  voice. 

"  Father,"  said  Eunice,  stopping  near  the  waggon, 
"  Mr.  Whyte  is  here  ;  he's  come  to  see  Brown  Bill, 
that  he  hears  is  for  sale." 

"Is  he ? "  said  the  farmer,  blowing  the  sound 
of  a  kiss  toward  his  daughter.  "  Well,  Pete  White 
knows  my  barn  about  as  well  as  he  does  his  own, 
an'  if  he  wants  to  see  the  colt " 

"  But  it  isn't  Pete  White,"  said  the  girl  im- 
patiently.  "It  is  his  son— Mr.  Whyte,  the  lawyer." 

"  Oh — I  see  ;  old  Pete's  boy  Luce,  that  spells 
his  name  with  a  *  y '  instead  of  an  *  i.'  Well,  tell 
him  that  the  quicker  he  comes  out  here  an'  takes 
off  his  coat,  an'  helps  me  get  the  hay  in  out  of  the 
rain,  the  quicker  I  can  knock  off  work  an'  talk 
business  with  him." 

"  The  idea  of  Mr.  Whyte  helping  put  in  hay  ! " 
said  Miss  Eunice,  with  a  scornful  roll  of  a  pretty  lip. 

The  farmer's  good-natured  face  wrinkled  into  a 
frown,  as  for  an  instant  he  gave  the  boys  a  rest  by 
leaning  on  his  fork  and  exclaiming, 

"I  don't  see  why  he  shouldn't.  Wasn't  he 
brought  up  to  it  ?     He  ain't  any " 

"  Isn't,  father,"  corrected  Miss  Eunice. 

"  He  isn't  any  better  than  your  own  brothers, 
that's  tuggin'  an'  sweatin'  an'  gaspin'  in  the  loft 
there— is  he  ?"  continued  the  farmer. 

"  No,"  said  the  girl  meekly,  dropping  her  eyes, 
"  I  suppose  not.     But  then,  he's  different." 

"I  s'pose  he  is,"  said  the  farmer,  looking 
anxiously  toward  the  approaching  storm-cloud  and 
savagely  renewing  his  attack  upon  the  hay.  "  I 
suppose  he  is  different,  so  far  as  store  clothes  can 
make  him— on  week  days,  though  on  Sunday  I  bet 
his  coat  ain't  made  from  the  same  bolt  of  broad- 
cloth as  the  preacher's,  like  your  brothers'  is." 

The  girl  was  silent  a  moment,  but  when  the 
last  of  the  hay  disappeared  from  the  waggon  she 
said  : 

"  Anyhow,  father  dear,  you  will  come  in  as  soon 
as  you  can,  and  see  him,  won't  you  ?  " 

"Soon  as  I  get  in  one  more  load,  darling — I 
don't  believe  there's  more'n  that  much  left  in  the 
lot." 

"  I'll  have  your  good  clothes  in  the  kitchen," 
said  the  girl,  "  and  a  comb  and  a  brush  beside  the 
wash-basin." 

The  old  man— so  he  was  called,  though  he  had 
barely  passed  the  half-way  station  between  forty 
years  and  fifty — checked  the  horses  that  he  had  just 
started,  looked  indignantly  at  his  daughter,  and  said : 


"My  child,  I  wouldn't  change  my  clothes  to 
meet  old  Pete  White  if  he  came  here  to  business, 
and  I  won't  do  it  to  meet  his  son,  even  if  the  young 
upstart  does  spell  his  name  with  a  *y,'  an'  carry  a 
cane,  an'  have  an  office  in  the  village,  an'  wear  his 
Sunday  clothes  seven  days  in  the  week.  Tailors 
didn't  make  men  when  I  was  young,  an'  they  ain't 
goin'  to  reconstruct  me  now  at  my  time  of  life. 
Who's  the  Whites,  anyhow  ?  Our  folks  came  to 
this  State  from  Virginia  right  after  the  Revolution  ; 
the  Whites  only  came  from  Connecticut — that  is, 
they  strayed  down  here  from  the  Western  Reserve.'^ 

"  But,  father,"  pleaded  Eunice,  "  you  are  such  a 
fine-looking  man  when  you  are  fixed  up.  It  isn't 
fair  to  let  the  younger  men  look  better  than  the 
head  of  our  family." 

"All  right,  child,"  said  the  farmer,  his  frown 
changing  to  a  smile,  as  he  started  the  horses. 
"  You're  your  father's  own — you've  got  such  a  way 
of  putting  things  ;  it  runs  in  the  Peace  family. 
I'd  make  a  lawyer  of  you  if  you  were  a  boy — an' 
Pete  White's  boy  with  a  *  y '  wouldn't  be  able  to 
hold  a  candle  to  you." 

As  the  waggon  hurried  away  the  girl  followed  it 
with  her  eyes.  What  she  saw  did  not  seem  to 
please  her,  for  Washington,  coming  to  the  window 
for  a  mouthful  of  fresh  air,  shouted  down : 

"  Been  drinkin'  vinegar,  Sis  ?  " 

"  I  wish,  Wash,"  replied  the  girl  pettishly,  "  that 
you  wouldn't  drop  your  *g's'  when  speaking. 
Father  pays  for  the  best  schooling  for  you  every 
winter,  and  you  might  show  your  gratitude  by  re- 
membering what  you've  been  taught." 

"  I'll  get  a  lot  of  extra  *  g's '  out  of  the  dictionary 
an'  stick  'em  whenever  I  can,  so's  not  to  miss  one, 
if  it'll  keep  you  from  lookin' — looking,  I  mean — 
looking  glum,  Sis." 

"  Get  some  *  d's  '  at  the  same  time  to  finish  your 
*an's '  with,  and  remember  that  the  first  two  letters 
of  *  them  '  aren't  silent." 

"All  right— anything  to  please  you.  Sis,"  said 
Wash,  fanning  his  hot  face  with  his  old  straw  hat. 
"  Now  that  I've  promised,  take  off  your  pout  and 
tell  your  big  brother  what's  gone  wrong." 

"  Nothing  ;  but  father " 

"  He  never  goes  wrong,"  exclaimed  Wess,  who 
had  followed  his  brother  for  a  respite  from  the  heat 
and  dust  of  the  hayloft. 

"I  don't  exactly  mean  wrong,"  said  Eunice 
slowly,  "  but  he's  dressed  as  shabbily  as  any  tramp, 
and  his  face  is  as  red  and  his  eyes  as  bloodshot  as 
any  drunkard's,  and  the  veins  of  his  forehead  stand 
out  like  a  lot  of  knotted  ropes,  and " 

"  His  brow  is  wet  with  honest  sweat 
And  he  owes  not  any  man,' 
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said  Wash,  condensing  a  bit  of  Longfellow  which 
he  recalled  from  his  school  "  reader." 

"Oh  yes,  I  know,"  said  Eunice  impatiently. 
Then  she  turned  abruptly  and  started  fur  the 
house. 

"  Now,  Bub,"'  said  Wash  to  his  younger  brother, 
"  what  do  you  suppose  is  bitin'  her  ?  " 

"Mother  says  that's  a  coarse  way  of  putting  it," 
remarked  ^Vesley. 

"  So  she  does,  Sainty,"  said  Wash,  with  a  good- 
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natured  laugh.  *^  Say,  if  farm-hands  were  as  plenty 
as  corrections  around  here  to-day,  you  and  I 
wouldn't  have  to  work  so  hard,  would  we?  But 
what  do  you  suppose  is  disturbing  the  customary 
tranquillity  of  our  dear  sister's  mind?  I  believe 
that  question  is  respectably  expressed— eh,  sir  ?  " 

"Fm  sure  I  don't  know,"  said  Wess,  looking 
anxiously  after  his  sister,  as  if  expecting  an  answer 
to  disentangle  itself  from  the  single  braid  of  the 
girl's  brown  hair,  or  rustle  from  the  folds  of  the 
lawn  dress  which  she  had  hastily  donned  when  the 
young  lawyer's  arrival  was  announced.  "  She  was 
going  to  make  molasses  cake  for  supper,  and  maybe 
it's  one  of  the  days  when  the  stove  doesn't  toke 
right  at  the  bottom.     I  do  hope  that  isn't  it." 

"'Twould  be  too  bad  to  disappoint  a  certain 
cake-box,  wouldn't  it  ?  "  said  Wash,  with  a  playful 
poke  at  the  front  of  Wess's  belt.     "  Hello  ! " 

"What?"  asked  Wess,  looking  inquiringly  at 
his  brother. 

"  H'm,"  replied  Wash  ;  "  there's  Lucian  Whyte, 
just  coming  around  the  front  of  the  house — ^just 
meeting  Eune.     Maybe  that  explains." 

"Explains  what?"  asked  Wess,  opening  his 
eyes  and  mouth  after  the  manner  of  questioning 
small  boys  everywhere. 

"  Oh,  nothin',"  replied  Wash  slowly. 

"Yes,  it  does,  too,  if  you  say  'nothing'  that 
way." 

"  You'll  understand.  Bub,  when  you're  bigger," 
said  Wash,  with  a  condescending  air. 

"  I'm  twelve  years  old,"  said  Wess  quickly,  "  and 
you're  not  quite  two  more,  so  I  think  you  might 
tell  me." 

"  Big  man  ! "  said  Wash.  "  You're  a  real  good 
fellow,  Bub,  except  when  you  borrow  my  fish  line 
and  forget  where  you  left  it,  but  you're  a  little 
leaky  yet.  Now,  don't  feel  bad  or  mad  about  it, 
because  they  used  to  say  the  same  thing  about  me 
when  I  was  your  age,  and  Fm  afraid  it  was  true." 

"  That  wasn't  so  long  ago  that  you  can  afford  to 
put  on  airs  yet.     Say,  Wash,  tell  me." 

"  Why,  there's  nothing  to  tell.  Bub,  except  that 
young  men  sometimes  take  a  notion  to  pretty  girls. 
Eune  is  pretty,  you  know,  if  she  is  our  sister, — and 
— they— oh,  pshaw  !     I  was  only  wondering." 

"  Hush  ! "  said  the  smaller  boy  contemptuously. 
"  If  you  only  mean  that  Luce  Whyte  is  smitten 
with  Eune,  you  needn't  tell  me,  'cause  I've  known 
that  ever  so  long." 

"  How  long  ?  Who  told  you  ?  "  It  was  now  the 
turn  of  the  elder  brother  to  seek  for  information. 

"  Never  mind,"  said  the  younger  triumphantly, 
and  with  an  air  of  mystery  on  which  he  utterly  lost 
his  grip  in  a  moment.  "  I  heard  Martha  Purvey 
teasing  Eune  about  him  ever  so  long  ago  ;  it  must 
have  been  a  week.  And  last  Sunday  he  wrote  a 
verse  in  church-  in  prayer  time,  too,  on  part  of 
Eune's  best  fan— she  happened  to  drop  it  over  in 
his  seat,  that's  right  in  front  of  ours,  you  know." 

"  How  do  you  know  he  did  that  ?  " 

"  Because  I  saw  him.  I  knew  'twas  a  verse,  for 
each  line  began  with  a  big  letter.  And  I  heard 
mother  tell  Eune  she  oughtn't  to  have  let  him  do  it, 
but  she  didn't  know  anything  about  it  till  it  was  all 
done,  because  she  kept  her  head  down  while  the 
prayer  was  going  on.    Then  mother  looked  at  Eune 


without  sayin'  anythin',  an'  Eune  got  awful  red,  an' 
went  to  makin'  beds  like  everytbin'." 

"  What— in  church  ?  " 

"  No — o — o,  stupid  !  At  home.  Twas  next 
day." 

"  Oh  ! " 

"  Say,  Wash,"  remarked  Wess,  after  both  boys 
had  observed  their  sister  and  the  young  lawyer 
until  these  objects  of  interest  entered  the  house, 
"we  don't  want  Luce  Whyte  in  our  family,  do 
we?" 

"  I  shall  have  to  give  the  subject  more  careful 
thought.  Bub,  before  I  make  up  my  mind.  He'd 
be  very  handy  just  now— if  we  had  him— up  in  this 
loft,  which  reminds  me  that  father  will  be  back  with 
the  next  load  before  long,  and  we  must  make  room 
for  it.     Come  along  ! " 

"  But,  AVash,"  persisted  Wess,  as  he  returned  ta 
his  hay- fork  and  leaned  upon  it,  "v.-e  dorCt  want 
Luce  Whyte  in  the  family,  do  we?  He  never 
made  me  a  whistle  in  his  life,  though  he's  seen  me 
whittlin'  hickory  saplins  into  shape  with  a  dull  knife. 
One  day  when  I  saw  him  out  huntin',  he  wouldn't 
let  me  have  a  pop  at  a  squirrel  with  his  shot- gun. 

Now,  Lije  Berry Say,  Wash,  don't  you  think 

Eune  likes  Lije  better  than  Luce  ?  " 

"  I  don't  know.  Bub.  I  don't  believe  you  can  ever 
tell  what  a  girl  likes  best  unless  it's  at  the  dinner- 
table  and  you  watch  her  plate ;  and  I  never  saw 
Lije  Berry  on  a  dinner-plate.  What  put  him  into, 
your  mind  ?  " 

"Oh,  I  don't  know.  He  looks  at  Eune  some- 
times, like— well,  like  boys  in  the  village  look  in 
the  candy- store  windows  at  the  fireworks  they  wish 
they  could  have  for  Fourth  of  July,  but  are  afraid 
they  can't.     Lije  lent  me  his  skiff  once  when " 

"  Fm  glad  of  it,  Bub,"  said  Wash,  beginning  to 
toss  hay  toward  the  rear  of  the  loft,  "but  you're 
not  Eune,  you  see,  and  if  anybody  is  to  come  into 
the  family  the  way  you're  talking  about,  a  good 
deal  depends  upon  what  she  thinks  of  him.  I 
s'pose,  too,  father  and  mother  have  somethin'  to 
say  about  it — they  ought  to  have." 

"  Well,  I  know  father  thinks  Lije  is  a  good  steady 
fellow,  that  doesn't  ever  swear,  or  drink,  or  ride  to 
the  village  at  night  to  hang  around  stores  and  tell 
rough  stories,  an'  father  says  he  can  plant  more 
corn  in  a  day  than  any  young  man  in  the  township, 
an'  he's  as  good  a  member  of  the  church  as  a  lot  of 
men  who  ought  to  be  better,  an' " 

"Well,  well  !"  exclaimed  Wash,  poising  a  fork 
full  of  hay  in  mid  air,  and  looking  at  his  brother  with 
wondering  eyes  until  the  hay  fell  and  half  hid  him 
with  a  greyish-brown  veil ;  "  when  did  father  make 
a  confidant  of  you,  Bub  ?  " 

"  He  didn't  make  anything  of  me  about  Lije," 
said  the  smaller  boy,  "  but  I  heard  bim  tell  mother 
one  day " 

"  Little  pitchers  have  big  ears,"  said  Wash,  re- 
suming his  work. 

At  about  the  same  time,  Eunice  was  saying  lo 
young  Lawyer  "Whyte  in  the  Peace's  family  sitting- 
room  : 

"  Father  can't  delay  much  longer.  He  had  but 
one  more  load  to  bring  in  when  I  spoke  to  him, 
and  that  was  certainly  half  an  hour  ago." 
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^"I?it  possible?  I  didn't  imagine  time  could 
fly  so  rapidly.  It  doesn't  seem  more  than  five 
minutes  since  you  returned." 

"  Time  flies  when  one  is  busy,"  remarked  Mrs. 
Peace  quite  pleasantly,  but  with  an  earnest  look 
which  seemed  to  challenge  a  reply,  so  Whyte 
answered  : 

"  But  I  haven't  anything  to  do  except  talk  with 
Eunice." 

"  That's  enough  to  keep  you  busy  if  she  talks 
to  you  as  fast  as  she  talks  to  me,"  said  Mrs.  Peace, 
smiling  indulgently  at  her  eldest. 

"  Now,  mother " 

"  On  the  contrary,  I  did  all  the  talking,  as  near 
as  I  can  recollect,"  said  Whyte. 

"That  isn't  very  complimentary  to  your  memory," 
retorted  Eunice,  as  she  went  to  a  window  which 
commanded  the  barn. 

"  Don't  be  in  such  a  fret  about  your  father, 
dear,"  said  Mrs.  Peace.  "  He  will  come  as  soon 
as  he  can,  and  he  can't  come  any  sooner  if  he 
tries." 

"No,  Eunice,  don't,"  said  the  young  man. 
'*  I'm  in  no  hurry,  so  long  as  old  friends  have  the 
patience  to  talk  to  me.  I  don't  often  have  the  good 
luck  to  meet  old  friends." 

"  It's  very  polite  of  you  to  say  so,"  said  Eunice, 
"  but  to  any  one  who  lives  in  the  village " 

"  City,  please.  We  are  incorporated  now  ;  we 
have  a  mayor,  gas  company,  numbered  houses, 
city  debt " 

"  Very  well,  any  one  who  lives  in  the  city,  and 
has  a  hundred  ways  of  enjoying  himself,  can't  find 
much  to  interest  him  in  a  lot  of  country  people, 
two  or  three  miles  away,  whom  once  he  knew." 

"  I  make  it  a  rule,"  said  Whyte,  "  not  to  pay  my 
compliments  to  people  who  angle  for  them ;  but, 
really,  it  hurts  me  so  to  be  talked  about  in  that 
way  that  I  must  insist  that  there  is  no  place  that  I 
would  rather  visit  than  this,  and  no  people  whom 
I'm  so  glad  to  meet  as  those  who  were  my  neigh- 
bours when  I  was  a  boy." 

Eunice  made  no  reply,  but  went  again  to  the 
window.     Then  she  left  the  room. 

"I'm  afraid,  Mrs.  Peace,  that  Eunice  doesn't 
believe  me.  She  didn't  even  take  the  trouble  to 
give  a  sharp  retort,  so  I  feel  as  if  I'd  been  cheated 
out  of  something." 

'*  Oh,  pshaw,  Mr.  Whyte— 

'''Luce,  please." 

''  Luce,  you  ought  to  know  girls  well  enough  at 
your  time  of  life " 

"  I'm  only  twenty-six,  Mrs.  Peace." 

"  I  say  you  ought  to  know  girls  better  at  your 
time  of  life  than  to  set  any  store  by  what  a  young 
thing  like  Eune  says  or  don't  say.  Like  enough 
she's  gone  to  see  whether  her  molasses  cake  in  the 
oven  is  near  enough  done  to  cut,  so  that  she  can 
offer  you  a  piece." 

"Thank  you,"  said  Luce.  "I'll  overlook  any- 
thing for  a  piece  of  molasses  cake— if  'twas  made 
by  Eunice." 

"  Father,"  Eunice  was  saying  in  the  kitchen,  "  let 
me  help  you.  Here  is  plenty  of  water  and 
soap  and  towels.  Here  are  comb  and  brush,  and 
a  hand-mirror.     Can't  I  help  you  in  some  way  ?  " 
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"When  I  let  a "  said  the  farmer,  plunging  his 

face  and  hands  into  the  capacious  basin  of  cool 
water,  from  which  he  finally  emerged  to  breathe, 
"  when  I  let  a  gal  help  me  to  do  anything  that  I  can 
do  for  myself,  I'll  drop  out  of  the  church  an'  family 
an'  be  a  tramp." 

"  You  ought  to  let  your  daughter  help  you,"  said 
Eunice.  "  You've  been  doing  everything  for  her 
a  good  many  years,  haven't  you  ?  " 

"  The  more  years  the  happier  I'll  be,  an'  the  less 
I'll  want  her  to  wait  on  me— God  bless  her  I " 

"  Let  her  do  the  waiting  then,"  said  the  girl. 
"  You  can  let  me  help  make  you  feel  comfortable, 
I'm  sure.  You've  had  a  hard  day's  work,  and  the 
quicker  you  forget  it  the  more  comfortable  you'll 
be — don't  you  see?  'T won't  take  you  long  to 
shave,  will  it  ?  " 

"  Shave  ?  Why,  'twon't  be  Sunday  for  two  whole 
days  yet." 

"  I  know  it,  father,"  said  Eunice,  helping  him  to 
a  clean  collar,  "but  you  don't  want  any  young 
fellow  like  Luce  Whyte  to  make  a  better  appear- 
ance than  you,  do  you  ?  " 

"  Luce  ? — Pete  White's  boy  ? — better  appearance  ? 
White  with  a  *  y'  ?    All  right,  I'll  shave." 

Eunice  flew  for  the  necessary  implements,  and, 
in  a  few  moments,  had  the  pleasure  of  leading  her 
father,  shaved  and  dressed  as  if  for  church,  into  the 
sitting-room. 

"  Well,  Luce,"  said  the  farmer,  seizing  the  young 
lawyer's  hand.  "  Got  yourself  screwed  up  for  a 
hoss-trade  ?  " 

"  I  want  Brown  Bill,  if  he's  for  sale  at  a  reason- 
able price,  Mr.  Peace,"  said  the  young  man. 

"Well,  we'll  talk  about  that,"  said  the  farmer, 
dropping  into  a  chair  and  looking  like  a  man  who 
was  prepared  to  give  unlimited  time  to  the  subject 
before  him.  Mrs.  Peace  and  her  daughter  had 
listened  to  horse-trades  before,  so  they  retired. 
Half  an  hour  afterwards  the  head  of  the  family 
rejoined  them. 

"  Have  you  sold  him,  father  ?  "  asked  his  wife. 

"  Yes,  sold  the*colt,  and  the  young  man  too," 
said  the  farmer,  rubbing  his  hands.  "  I'd  have 
taken  a  hundred  and  fifty — Luce  paid  a  hundred 
and  sixty-five." 

"  Has  he — has  he  taken  the  colt  away  ?  "  asked 
Eunice. 

"  Why,  daughter,  I  didn't  know  you  cared  any- 
thin'  in  particular  for  Brown  Bill,"  said  the  farmer. 
"  I  don't  know  as  he's  gone  yet,  if  you  don't  ^'ant 
me  to  sell  him." 

Again  Eunice  disappeared,  and  her  mother  im- 
proved the  opportunity  to  say  : 

"  Father,  the  young  lawyer  seems  to  think  a  good 
deal  of  our  Eunice." 

"  Nothin'  surprisin'  about  that,"  said  the  farmer. 
"He's  Pete  White's  son,  if  he  does  spell  his 
name  with  a  *  y,'  and  old  Pete  is  a  first-rate  judge 
of  human  nature." 

"  Father,  you  know  I  don't  mean  it  in  that  way," 
said  Mrs.  Peace,  brushing  an  imaginary  speck  of 
dust  from  her  husband's  shoulder. 

"  You  don't  mean,"  said  the  farmer,  "  that  you 
think  he's  in  love  with  her  ?  " 

"  That  is  the  way  it  looks,  but  I  don't  see  why 
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you  should  seem  so  serious  about  it.  Young 
men  can't  help  being  affected  by  nice  girls,  and  if 
there's  a  nicer,  sweeter,  better  girl  on  the  face  of 
the " 

"  Yes,  yes,  of  course,"  muttered  the  husband, 
beginning  to  pace  the  floor.  "  Of  course  I'm  not 
sayin*  anythin'  against  Eunice."  . 

"I  can't  see  what  you  can  have  to  say  against  him," 
Mrs.  Peace  remarked  meekly,  after  dropping  into 
a  rocking-chair  and  fanning  herself  with  her  apron. 
"  He's  a  member  of  the  church,  and  works  for  his 
living,  and  we  know  all  about  him  since  he  was  a 
little  boy,  and  I  never  heard  that  he  had  any  bad 
habits." 

"  He's  smart  enough  to  keep  them  from  you  if 
he's  got  any,  which  I  suspect,"  said  the  farmer 
savagely.  "I  don't  believe  in  village  life  for 
farmer's  sons.  When  I  was  a  boy  all  the  mischief 
and  rascality  that  any  of  us  got  into  came  from  the 
village.  Drinking  liquor,  playing  cards  on  Sunday, 
sitting  up  half  the  night  telling  stories " 

"  Why,  Amos,  you  never  told  me  you  had  been 
so  wicked  when  you  were  a  young  man.  I  shouldn't 
have  cared  to " 

"  I  don't  mean  that  I  did  it ;  but  it  went  on  all 
the  same — I  know  it  did,  because  I  kept  hearin' 
about  it.  The  village  is  ten  times  as  bad  now  as 
it  was  then  ;  stands  to  reason  that  'tis,  for  it's  ten 
times  bigger.  An'  there  he  is  at  it  all  the  time, 
hirin'  himself  out  to  tell  lies  for  anybody  that'll  pay 
him  for  doin'  it,  an'  spellin'  White  with  a  *  y '  every 
time  he  writes  his  name,  an'  thinkin'  about  our 
Eunice." 

"  You  don't  believe  that  anybody  would  do  any- 
thing wrong  while  thinking  about  our  Eunice,  do 
you,  Amos?"  asked  the  wife. 

"N — n — no,  unless  he  was  a  lawyer,"  replied 
the  farmer,  "  and  was  ashamed  to  spell  his  name 
the  way  his  father  did.  Why,  there's  no  tellin' 
the  wickedness  that  young  lawyers'll  get  down  to 
in  order  to  carry  a  case.  They'll  try  to  make 
black  look  white  when  they  know  it's  a  boss  of 
another  colour.  Besides,  what  do  you  want  to  get 
rid  of  your  daughter  for  ?  " 

"  Amos  1 " 

"Wife,  dear,  I'm  a  beast,"  said  the  farmer, 
suddenly  ceasing  his  restless  pacing,  and  drawing 
a  chair  to  his  wife's  side  ;  "  but  you  know  our  only 
daughter  is  only  a  girl;  she's  only  just  begun  to 
be  a  woman.  I  don't  believe  in  marrying  off  one's 
children  ;  it  might  have  done  in  old  times  when 
each  woman  needed  a  man  to  fight  for  her  for  fear 
her  faxhex  might  die  an'  leave  her  defenceless,  but 
nowadays- 


Amos,  husband,  I'm  not  talking  of  marrying 
Eunice  off,  but  I  do  like  to  see  her  getting  ac- 
quaintances among  men  instead  of  rude  boys  like 
most  of  our  neighbours.  I  want  to  see  her  treated 
respectfully  instead  of  familiarly,  if  she's  to  be  a 
woman,  instead  of  a  silly,  grown-up  girl  It  is 
time  she  was  treated  as  a  woman  by  some  young 
man.    Thus  far,  only  Luce  Whyte " 

"  What's  the  matter  with  Lije  Berry  ? "  inter- 
rupted  the  husband,  "  hasn't  he " 

"  I  do  believe  Elijah  respects  Eunice  thoroughly, 
but  he  doesn't  know  how  to  say  so,  or  how  to  show 
it  in  any  other  way." 


"  I  reckon  his  tongue  is  as  glib  as  mine  was  when 
I  went  a  courtin'  you,  but  somehow  I  made  out  fR 
say  what  was  necessary,  didn't  I  ?  " 

"If  you  hadn't,"  said  Mrs.  Peace,  with  fine 
dignity,  "you  may  be  sure  I  shouldn't  be  here 
now.  But  times  have  changed  since  then.  You've 
often  said  you  wished  you  could  get  to  be  fore- 
handed enough  to  hire  help  to  keep  me  from  doing 
so  much  work  as  I  have  to  do.  I'm  not  complain- 
ing :  I'd  rather  work,  by  your  side,  than  have  all 
kinds  of  luxuries  and  be  the  wife  of  any  other 
man.  But  you  don't  want  Eunice— our  Eunice, 
your  only  daughter,  to  be  a  farmer's  wife,  and  toil 
from'getting-up-time  to  bed-time,  do  you  ?  " 

"  If  she  loves  her  husband " 

"Of  course  she'll  love  her  husband,  whoever 
he  may  be ;  isn't  she  my  daughter — and  yours  ? 
But  she  can  easily  fall  in  love  with  a  man  beneath 
her  if  she  never  sees  any  one  better  ;  the  best  of 
girls  are  doing  it  every  day.  I've  nothing  to  say 
against  Elijah  Berry  ;  he's  a  good  young  man,  but 
do  you  want  your  daughter  to  b^in  life  with  him — 
giving  up  everything  pleasant  that  you've  educated 
her  to  appreciate,  and  begin  life  again  in  the 
kitchen  of  a  poor  young  farmer?  " 

"  I'm  not  goin'  to  let  on  that  I'm  ashamed  of 
my  own  business,  or  of  any  man " 

"  Sh — h — h  ! — here  are  the  boys,"  said  Mrs. 
Peace,  as  her  sons  entered.  The  parents  went  to 
a  side  window  and  saw  Lawyer  Whyte  changing 
the  saddle  firom  the  horse  on  which  he  had  come 
to  the  back  of  Brown  Bill. 

"  He's  a  fine-lookin'  fellow,"  said  Wash  to  his 
younger  brother,  as  the  two  boys  looked  from 
another  side  window  of  the  same  room. 

"  Yes,"  said  Wess,  "  but  handsome  is  as  hand- 
some does.  We  don't  want  anybody  in  our  family 
that  drinks,  an'  plays  cards  on  Sunday,  an' " 

"  How  do  you  know  he  does  ? "  Wash  de- 
manded. 

"Eh,  what's  that?"  said  the  father,  who  had 
overhe'ard  the  boy's  remark. 

"  Nothin',"  Wess  replied  meekly. 

"Don't  say  nothin',"  exclaimed  the  farmer. 
"  Repeat  at  once  what  you  said  a  moment  ago." 

"  I  only  said,"  Wess  replied,  looking  down  at 
his  feet,  and  also  looking  guilty — "  I  only  said  that 
we  didn't  want  anybody  in  our  family  that  drank 
and  played  cards  on  the  sly." 

"  Did  you  mean  Luce  Whyte  ?  " 

"  Yes,  sir." 

"  How  did  you  know  he  had  habits  like  that  ?  " 

Wess  hung  his  head. 

"  Did  you  hear  my  question,  Wesley  ?  " 

"Yes,  sir.  Why,  I  only  heard  so;  I  didn't 
mean  to,  but " 

"  Never  mind,  don't  speak  about  it  to  any  one 
else.  It  isn't  our  business  to  repeat  unpleasant 
stories  about  other  folks.  You  boys  go  and  wash 
your  hands  and  faces,  and  get  ready  for  supper." 

"Yes,  sir,"  said  Wess,  hurrying  out  of  the 
room,  followed  by  Wash. 

As  soon  as  the  boys  were  gone,  the  farmer  said 
kindly  to  his  wife  : 

"  You  see,  my  dear  ?  What  do  you  think  of  it, 
when  even  a  little  boy  like  Wess  has  heard  such 
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stories  about  the  young  fellow?  He  can't  have 
^r  Eunice,  our  only  daughter.  He  shan't  have 
her." 


CHAPTER   II. — ALL   IN   CHURCH. 

A  GREAT  deal  beside  worship  may  go  on  in 
church,  even  when  all  the  people  are  well- 
meaning  and  devout,  as  may  be  seen  by  the 
following  record  of  two  pews  in  St.   Matthew's 
Church,  during  part  of  a  certain  Sunday  morning 
in  summer. 

Into  a  centre  pew  on  the  middle  aisle  walked 
Farmer  Peace  and  his  family,  quite  a  while  before 
service  began.  The  farmer  was  a  deacon,  and 
being  also  a  well-to-do  man  and  a  zealous  upholder 
of  the  theory  that  farmers  should  not  let  villagers 
assume  to  be  their  superiors  or  dictate  to  them, 
he  always  occupied  a  pew  as  high-priced  as  that  of 
the  county  judge  or  the  village  hanker.  Neverthe- 
less he  had  strongly  protested  when  the  church 
^as  being  built  against  the  pews  being  arranged 
in  curved  rows,  like  those  of  the  Local  Academy 
of  Music,  and  he  never  sat  down  on  the  cushioned 
seat,  with  its  elastic  springs,  without  a  little  re- 
bound, and  a  big  frown,  just  enough  to  signify  his 
annoyance  at  encountering  a  change  from  the 
church  seats  of  his  youthful  days. 

He  had  started  for  church  the  morning  alluded 
to  with  the  general  purpose  of  worshipping  God, 
but  by  the  time  he  had  reached  the  sacred  edifice 
his  heart  was  full  of  a  new  plan,  a  plan  to  buy,  at 
the  next  annual  allotment  of  pews,  the  bench  in 
front  of  him  as  well  as  his  own,  so  that  young 
Lawyer  Whyte  would  cease  to  disturb  his  com- 
posure of  soul  during  the  hour  of  devotion.  The 
middle-aisle  pews  were  short ;  the  farmer  never 
had  a  spare  seat  into  which  to  invite  a  stranger 
when  he  felt  so  disposed,  for  none  of  his  own 
family  ever  were  absent,  no  matter  how  bad  the 
weather. 

Mrs.  Peace  devoted  the  half-hour  before  service 
to  closely  scanning  the  garments  of  boyish  mem- 
bers of  city  families  as  they  came  into  church. 
She  was  not  vain;  that  **all  flesh  is  grass"  she 
fully  believed,  for  the  Bible  said  so,  consequently 
•clothes  were  merely  the  envelopes  of  something 
perishable  ;  nevertheless  she  wanted  to  be  as  good 
as  her  neighbours,  and  if  she  was  to  send  animated 
bundles  of  grass  to  the  house  of  the  Lord,  she 
desired  that  they  should  be  as  well  encased  as  the 
best.  As  each  boy's  clothes  were  inspected,  the 
good  woman  looked  carefully  at  her  own  boys' 
attire  for  purposes  of  comparison  and  possible 
improvement 

Wash  read  the  Ten  Commandments,  inscribed 
on  each  side  of  the  window  behind  the  altar,  as 
he  had  years  before  been  instructed  to  do  whenever 
he  entered  the  church  \  then  he  wondered  how  he 
could  keep  from  falling  asleep  during  the  sermon. 
He  was  an  active  boy  by  nature ;  at  home  he  was 
never  known  to  be  quiet  five  minutes  while  awake, 
and  the  early  effort  to  remain  motionless  during  a 
sermon  nearly  an  hour  long  always  wrought  him 
up  to  a  high  pitch  of  mental  excitement,  and  the 
calm  which  followed  invariably  ended  in  sleepiness. 
He  had  tried    pinching  himself,   he  had  eaten 


cloves  and  "  meetin'  seeds,"  he  had  even  punctured 
his  cuticle  with  pins,  yet  he  seldom  got  through  a 
service  without  nodding.  His  father  scolded  him 
for  his  weakness,  his  mother  looked  at  him  sadly, 
the  town  boys  jeered  him,  the  girls,  whose  opinions 
he  was  beginning  to  respect,  laughed  at  him,  and 
opce  the  minister  had  rebuked  him  by  name 
when  an  odd  gyration  of  his  head  had  caused  a 
titter  to  run  through  the  neighbouring  pews. 

His  younger  brother,  Wess,  consumed  his  spare 
time  before  the  entrance  of  the  minister  in 
wondering  how  Lawyer  Whyte  would  look  at 
Eunice  when  he  should  enter,  and  how  Eunice 
would  look  at  him,  and  whether  either  would  look 
at  the  other  at  all.  The  incident  of  an  earlier 
Sunday,  and  the  impression  that  it  had  made  on 
his  big  brother,  had  nerved  the  little  fellow  to  closer 
investigation.  He  had  not  heard  of  his  father's 
decision  regarding  the  young  lawyer ;  he  was  still 
firm  in  his  preference  for  Lije  Berry  as  a  brother- 
in-law,  and  if  he  could  observe  anything  objection- 
able about  the  young  lawyer's  manner  and  action 
in  church  he  would  be  glad  of  it.  Wess  had  been 
brought  up  to  classify  lawyers  with  bar-keepers  and 
gamblers  whenever  men  were  to  be  divided  into 
good  and  bad,  and  he  believed  also  that  all  bad 
people  would  have  their  portion  in  the  lake  that 
burneth  with  brimstone  and  with  fire — another 
reason  for  not  wanting  any  lawyer  as  a  member  of 
his  family  circle. 

As  for  Miss  Eunice,  her  thoughts  were  reverential, 
though  not  entirely  in  the  direction  which  church 
attendance  implied.  She  was  at  the  inner  end  of 
the  seat,  having  been  the  first  to  enter ;  and  although 
she  cast  her  eyes  towards  the  aisle  whenever  she 
heard  the  rustle  of  a  dress— although  she  did  not 
lose  the  details  of  any  new  bonnet  or  wrap  that 
was  displayed  — her  face  indicated  that  these  were 
not  all  she  was  looking  for. 

Not  once,  however,  did  she  look  towards  the 
gallery,  though  in  one  of  the  front  seats  sat  a  young 
man  whose  eyes  were  steadily  fixed  upon  her.  It 
was  Lije  Berry,  and  he  was  worth  looking  at  if  only 
for  his  attire  ;  for  a  coat  of  navy  blue,  a  scarf  of 
brilliant  purple,  and  a  scarf-pin  displaying  a  large 
green  stone— or  a  piece  of  glass — made  Elijah  quite 
a  conspicuous  study  in  colour.  There  were  people 
— Miss  Eunice  was  one  of  them— who  could  not 
contemplate  this  display  long  enough  to  see  that 
behind  it  was  a  fine  forehead,  an  honest  eye,  and  a 
strong,  well-shaped  mouth. 

The  moments  glided  slowly  by,  the  church  filled, 
the  organist  played  a  voluntary,  the  late  arrivals 
hurried  softly  to  their  pews,  and  the  eyes  of  Miss 
Eunice  began  to  look  troubled.  Suddenly  the 
expression  of  her  face  changed  to  one  of  extreme 
unconcern,  for  young  Lawyer  Whyte  hurriedly 
entered  his  family's  pew,  until  then  empty,  and 
dropped  his  head  reverently,  as  was  the  custom 
with  all  members  of  St.  Matthew's  Church. 

*'  I  saw  him  look  sideways  at  Eune,  when  he  was 
makin'  believe  to  pray,"  said  Wess  to  Wash. 

"  You  mustn't  whisper  in  church,"  replied  Wash. 
"  Don't  you  know  it  ain't  right  to  do  it  after  the 
minister's  in  the  pulpit  ?  Maybe  you  think  you're 
smart,  but  I  saw  Eune  look  sideways  at  him. 
There  now  1 " 
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After  an  invocation  by  the  minister,  the  congre- 
gation stood  to  sing  the  first  hymn.  It  may  have 
been  only  by  accident  that  young  Law)'er  Whyte, 
who  had  a  fine  tenor  voice;  turned  shghtly  to  the 
left  as  he  sang,  and  that  Eunice,  whose  voice  was  a 
really  fine  soprano,  sang  better  than  ever  before  ; 
but  it  appeared  otherwise  to  Farmer  Peace,  and 
caused  him  to  blunder  so  horribly  on  the  bass  that 
he  finally  threw  the  young  lawyer  entirely  out  of 
tune— a  consummation  which  was  entirely  after 
the  farmer's  heart. 

The  "  long  prayer  "  followed.  It  was  the  custom 
of  most  frequenters  of  St.  Matthew's  to  remain  seated 
during  prayer-time,  but  Farmer  Peace  was  an  old- 
fashioned  man,  who  made  it  a  matter  of  pride  to 
humbly  kneel,  as  his  father  before  him  had  done  ; 
his  wife  always  followed  her  husband's  example. 
A  scratching  sound  behind  him,  however,  disturbed 
his  devotions  on  this  particular  morning,  and  Wess, 
whose  head  was  down  but  whose  eyes  were  open, 
saw  his  sire's  body  straighten,  and  the  shaggy  head 
turn  and  look  suspiciously  down  at  the  young 
lawyer,  who  was  scribbling  on  a  blank  leaf  of  his 
large  hymn  and  tune  book.  The  inst?.nt  the  word 
"  Amen  "  was  pronounced,  the  farmer,  before  rising 
from  his  knees,  whispered  to  his  wife  : 

"  That  young  rascal  of  a  lawyer  can't  even  leave 
his  business  out  of  church.  He's  been  scribblin' 
away  all  durin'  prayer-time,  an'  like  enough  he  writ 
a  lot  of  lies.  Nice  man  to  take  a  notion  to  a 
Christian  gal,  ain't  he  ?  " 

"Judge  not  accordin'  to  'pearances,"  whispered 
Mrs.  Peace  in  reply.  "Mebbe  'twas  somethin' 
religious  he  was  writin'." 

"  Humph  ! "  growled  the  farmer  audibly  as  he 
arose. 

The  farmer  memorised  the  text  of  the  morning, 
according  to  custom,  by  repeating  it  word  for  word 
after  the  minister,  and  then  repeating  it  to  himself 
two  or  three  times.  Of  the  sermon,  however,  he 
did  not  remember  enough  to  be  able  to  discuss  it 
with  the  family  afterward.  There  entered  his 
mind  the  idea  that  he  might  slyly  exchange  hymn- 
books  with  the  young  lawyer  some  time  during  the 
service.  The  books  were  exactly  alike  in  appear- 
ance, being  part  of  a  large  number  purchased  by 
the  clerk  of  the  church  for  the  members.  He  did 
not  wish  to  keep  the  lawyer's  book,  but  if  he  could 
retain  it  long  enough  to  prove  to  his  wife  that  the 
young  man  had  been  giving  the  sacred  moments  to 
business  interests,  it  ought  to  convince  the  good 
woman  that  her  husband  was  right  in  refusing  to 
allow  matters  to  go  any  farther  between  Whyte  and 
Eunice.  There  would  be  nothing  wrong  about  it, 
so  the  best  way  of  doing  it  was  the  only  thing  to 
be  thought  of. 

Wess  had  also  seen  the  young  lawyer  scribbling 
during  prayer-time,  and  was  quite  curious  to  know 
the  results.  Had  they  been  verses,  like  those  which 
had  been  inscribed  in  his  sister's  hymn-book  a 
Sunday  or  two  before  ?  If  so,  he  saw  a  p>ossibility 
of  personal  gain  in  them.  Eunice  had  charge  of 
some  of  the  rarer  family  stores,  which  were  kept 
under  lock  and  key ;  among  them  were  raisins, 
-which  Wess  regarded  as  chief  among  the-  good 
things  of  earth.    If  he  could  secure  the  lawyer's 


hymn-book  and  find  some  verses  in  it,  he  was 
sure  he  could  exchange  it  for  a  few  loose  raisins, 
perhaps  a  whole  cluster.  So  he  leaned  forward, 
resting  his  chin  upon  the  back  of  the  pew  in 
front,  and  regarded  the  book  with  devouring 
eyes. 

"  Make  that  youngster  sit  up  straight,"  whispered 
the  farmer  to  his  wife. 

The  sermon  continued ;  so.  did  the  farmer's 
planning.  The  mental  eflfort,  combined  with  the 
warm  air,  caused  him  to  doze  off.  Wash,  who  was 
terribly  sleepy,  leaned  his  head  forward,  with  a 
hymn-book  under  his  forehead,  but  was  so  quickly 
roused  by  his  mother  that  his  book  dropped  into 
the  Whyte  pew.  Reaching  over  for  it,  he  inno- 
cently took  the  lawyer's  instead,  and  placed  it  in  the 
rack  of  the  family  pew.  Wess,  who  had  observed 
the  incidents  saw  a  chance  which  he  resolved  to 
utilise  during  the  last  prayer.  The  farmer,  roused 
by  his  wife  as  soon  as  his  head  began  to  nod  aim- 
lessly, leaned  forward,  hymn-book  in  hand.  As  if 
prompted  by  fate  to  further  the  farmer's  purpose, 
the  lawyer,  who,  after  singing,  had  moved  to  the 
middle  of  his  seat,  aimlessly  handled  the  book 
which  had  lain  at  his  left,  and  finally  laid  it  down 
at  his  right. 

The  farmer,  sleepy  though  he  was,  saw  his  op- 
portunity, and,  as  the  sermon  ended,  and  the 
minister  said  "  Let  us  pray,"  he  exchanged  books 
quickly  as  the  young  lawyer  bent  forward,  and  before 
he  himself  had  turned  to  kneel. 

By  the  various  exchanges  which  had  taken  place 
the  lawyer  had  the  farmer's  hymn-book,  Whyte's 
book  was  in  the  Peace  pew-rack,  and  the  farmer 
had  a  book  on  a  fly-leaf  of  which  he  read  in  writing 
— it  is  no  wonder  he  did  not  recognise  as  that  of 
his  elder  son— the  following  sentiment,  scrawled  by 
Wash  a  month  or  two  before  : 

"Wouldn't  it  be  nice  if  church  was  held  along- 
side of  the  river,  where  a  fellow  could  fish  while  tl^ 
sermon  was  going  on  ?  " 

The  farmer  wanted  to  show  this  to  his  wife, 
but  he  had  only  time  to  find  the  hymn  before  the 
congregation  arose  to  sing.  He  could  remember 
it,  though  he  turned  back  to  it,  and  re-read  it 
during  the  interlude  that  followed  each  verse  of 
the  hymn. 

Meanwhile,  Wash,  who  had  been  taught  that  it 
was  the  gentlemanly  thing,  beside  a  saving  of  the 
tips  of  Eunice's  kid  gloves,  to  find  the  hymn  for 
his  sister,  was  sharing  with  Eunice  the  book  which 
he  had  taken  from  the  lawyer.  The  young  lady 
did  not  seem  in  good  voice ;  she  had  seen  her 
admirer  scribbling  during  prayer-time,  and  her  heart 
was  stirred  by  the  remembrance  of  a  liberty  taken 
with  her  own  book  not  many  days  before.  If  the 
new  writing  also  was  meant  for  her  eyes,  how  was 
she  to  get  it  ?  Her  heart  was  in  such  a  flutter  that 
her  hand  trembled  violently ;  so  she  at  last  took 
the  book  in  both  hands,  leaving  her  brother  to  sing 
by  memory  as  well  as  he  might.  During  an  inter- 
lude she  absent-mindedly  turned  the  leaves,  and, 
chancing  to  reach  the  end,  saw  something  that 
quickened  her  heart-throbs  still  more,  yet  somehow 
helped  her  to  sing  correctly  and  pour  out  her  rich 
voice  in  a  glorious  volume,  as  well  as  to  bestow 
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upon  her  brother's  arm  a  grateful,  impulsive  pinch, 
which  puzzled  the  youth  greatly. 

As  for  Wess,  his  only  chance  would  be  while  the 
young  lawyer,  after  the  benediction,  should  stoop 
to  take  his  hat  and  stick  from  under  the  seat.  He 
was  equal  to  the  occasion,  and  so  eager,  that  he 
opened  the  book  at  once  to  see  what  had  been 
written.  But  he  neglected  to  put  another  Ixick  in 
place  of  the  one  purloined,  and  the  lawyer,  missing 
his  property,  said  quickly  : 

"  Young  man,  I'm  afraid  youVe  taken  my  book 
by  mistake." 

"  Perhaps  I  have,  sir.  Wash  dropped  one  of 
ours  in  your  pew  when  he  was  asleep,  and  per- 
haps  " 

"  He  must  have  taken  it  back  then ;  I'm  sure 
this  isn't  it,"  said  the  lawyer,  grasping  the  book, 
which  Wash  willingly  relinquished  with  the  secret 
satisfaction  that  he  had  already  read  something 
which  he  could  tell  his  father  with  good  effect 
against  the  man  whom  he  did  not  want  for  a 
brother-in-law. 

The  family  slowly  filed  out  into  the  aisle,  Eunice 
going  last.  Whyte  greeted  her  politely,  at  the  same 
time  attempting  to  tear  a  bit  of  a  fly-leaf  from  his 
hymn-book. 

"  Don't  do  it,"  said  Eunice,  with  a  smile  and  a 
blush,  "  I  have  seen  it  already." 

The  young  man  looked  puzzled,  opened  the 
book  furtively,  stared  at  a  page,  and  quickly  dropped 
the  book  into  the  Peace  pew,  while  Eunice,  grow- 
ing rosier,  dropped  her  head  and  followed  her 
brothers. 

There  was  a  general  halt  in  the  lobby  of  all  the 
rural  portion  of  St.  Matthew's  congregation.  Sunday 
offered  almost  the  only  opportunity  which  the 
farming  population  enjoyed  of  seeing  acquaintances 
from  any  portion  of  the  township  which  was  aside 
from  the  road  on  which  any  given  attendant  lived. 
One  sturdy  farmer  after  another  saluted  Farmer 
Peace,  or  was  saluted  by  him,  and  the  farmer's 
wives  compared  notes  on  religion,  dress,  the  low 
price  of  butter,  the  high  wages  demanded  by  ser- 
vants, and  the  various  other  topics,  great  and  small, 
which  together  meant  the  sum  of  daily  and  v/eekly 
life  in  the  farm-houses  near  the  town.  But  farmers 
and  their  families  were  not  the  only  lingerers  ;  the 
young  men  of  the  town  were  as  discerning  as 
American  youth  everywhere  else.  They  knew  that 
many  of  the  rural  maidens  were  exceedingly  sweet 
and  fair,  as  well  as  bright  and  chatty,  so  they 
clustered  about  them  like  so  many  bees  about  clusters 
of  clover.  Somehow  several  of  them  formed  so 
close  a  cordon  around  Eunice  Peace,  that  young 
Lawyer  Whyte,  who  had  followed  her  closely,  not 
knowing  of  his  changed  position  in  the  family's 
esteem,  could  not  get  near  her  for  an  exchange  of 
words,  yet  he  was  close  enough  to  hear  a  succession 
of  compliments  upon  the  young  woman's  personal 
appearance.  Eunice  certainly  was  radiant ;  the 
young  lawyer  was  sure  her  unusual  complexion  and 
vivacity  were  the  results  of  his  own  irreverent 
scribbling,  but — was  he  to  unbosom  his  heart  to  a 
young  woman  so  that  other  men  might  enjoy  the 
results  ?  The  thought  enraged  him  ;  he  wished 
there  might  be  some  method  by  which  he  might 


clear  all  those  fellows  away  without  making  himself 
an  object  of  interest  to  the  local  police. 

As  he  stood  moodily  looking  on,  and  twirling 
his  moustache  until  it  had  quite  a  martial  air,  he 
chanced  to  see  Lije  Berry  standing  apart  and 
gazing  solemnly  at  the  group.  Whyte  and  Elijah 
had  been  not  only  schoolmates,  but  friends  ;  the 
young  Lawyer  had  afterwards  distanced  his  neigh- 
bour in  most  ways  social  and  financial,  but  as 
Berry  always  remarked,  when  he  heard  unkind 
or  sarcastic  allusions  to  his  friend,  "  Luce  Whyte 
don't  ever  put  on  any  airs ;  he  sticks  to  his  old 
friends."  It  was  through  Berry's  active  influence 
that  Whyte  had  obtained  many  of  the  small  cases 
of  the  kind  with  which  every  young  lawyer  makes 
his  professional  start,  so  it  was  with  a  sense  of 
assurance  that  he  would  find  sympathy  that 
Whyte  approached  his  old  friend  and  said  : 

"  Lije,  which  do  you  think  would  be  pleasanter 
— to  be  all  of  those  fellows  at  once,  or  to  clean 
them  out  ?  " 

"Both,"  was  the  answer,  given  in  a  deep 
guttural,  as  Berry  continued  to  look  at  the  centre 
of  the  throng. 

Whyte  laughed  and  said  : 

"  There  was  never  anything  half-way  about  youy 
old  fellow." 

"I  hope  those  fellows  are  appreciatin'  the 
blessin'  they're  enjoyin',"  said  Berry. 

"  If  they  aren't,  I  don't  see  why  they  don't  go 
away  and  give  somebody  else  a  chance  to  say  a 
word.     If  she  were  an  angel  from  heaven " 

"  Which  is  just  what  she  is." 

"  Well,  I  was  only  going  to  say  that  if  she  were> 
they  couldn't  hang  about  her  closer." 

"  They're  not  fools,"  said  Berry. 

"What  did  I  tell  you,  wife?"  said  Farmer 
Peace,  during  a  lull  in  the  chat.  "  What  did  I  tell 
you  about  that  young  lawyer's  character — that 
White  with  a  *  y '  ?  I  picked  up  his  hymn-book  in 
church " 

"  So  did  I,"  said  Wess. 

"An'  read  somethin'  writ  in  it — wouldn't  it  be 
nice  if  church  was  held  cui  the  bank  of  the  river, 
so  a  man  could  fish  while  the  sermon  is  going  on  ? 
Them  was  almost  the  very  words." 

"  Well,  father,  they  used  to  preach  by  the  Sea 
of  Galilee  and  the  Lake  of  Gennesaret,"  said  Mrs. 
Peace,  "  and  like  enough  they  didn't  think  it  any 
harm  if  some  of  the  people  caught  fish  while  they 
listened." 

"  Wife,"  said  the  farmer  sternly,  "  I'm  astonished 
at  you.  If  you  go  to  gettin'  such  notions,  I  guess 
it'll  do  you  good  to  go  over  your  evidences  again, 
an'  do  it  on  your  knees." 

"I  picked  up  his  book,  too,"  repeated  little 
Wess.  "  I  didn't  see  anythin'  about  fishin',  but 
I'll  tell  you  what  I  did  read — it  was  somethin' 
about  buyin'  some  whisky." 

"Eh?  Where  did  you  find  it?"  asked  the 
farmer  eagerly.  "I  didn't  see  anythin'  like 
that." 

"  'Twas  in  the  front  of  the  book." 

"  Humph,"  said  the  farmer.  "  I  only  looked  in 
the  back.  What  I  found  there  was  bad  enough ; 
I  didn't  think  it  was  worth  while  to  look  any  farther. 
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But  you  see,  wife— eh  ?  Buy  some  whisky.  Written 
in  church  on  Sunday." 

"Why,  husband,"  said  Mrs.  Peace,  "perhaps 
he  used  his  hymn-book  to  make  notes  in  of 
things  that  it  strikes  him  he  needs  to  do  durin' 
the  week.  Church  is  a  great  place  to  have 
thoughts  come  to  you  about  earthly  things  an' 
affairs.  I  find  it  myself.  I  used  to  think  it  was 
because  Satan  was  temptin'  me  to  think  of  things 
I  shouldn't,  but  latterly  I've  come  to  think  it's 
because  there's  no  other  time  in  the  week  when 
one's  mind  is  free  to  have  its  own  way  for  a  little 
while." 

"  But  whisk)',  wife,  whisky !  How  can  any- 
body who  ain't  totally  depraved  think  of  such  a 
thing  in  the  house  of  the  Lord  ?  " 

"  Why,  easily  enough ;  maybe  you  forget  that 
in  one  of  our  old  hymn-books  there's  a  writin'  that 
runs  this  way :  *  Buy  some  whisky  Monday.' 
That's  all  there  is  of  it,  and  I've  wondered  time 
and  again  what  any  stranger  would  think  if  he  was 
to  see  it  an'  not  know  the  kind  of  man  you  are. 
But  you  an*  I  know  that  you  wrote  it  years  ago, 
one  spring,  to  remind  you  to  buy  the  stuff  to  soak 
corn  in,  to  sprinkle  around  the  field  an'  make  the 
crows  drunk,  so  they  could  be  killed  an'  not  scratch 
up  the  seed  corn." 

The  two  Peace  boys  had  their  eyes  fixed  on 
their  father's  face  while  their  mother  was  talking, 
so  the  farmer  felt  that  he  must  in  some  way 
"  purge  himself  of  contempt,"  as  the  lawyers  say. 
The  farmer  quickly  made  himself  equal  to  the 
situation — there  is  nothing  at  which  the  average 
American  is  more  apt — so  he  replied  : 

"  What  business  could  Lu  Whyte — with  a  *  y ' — 
have  for  whisky  ?  He  don't  kill  no  crows.  He  ain't 
had  anythin'  to  do  on  his  father's  farm  this  four  year. 
Besides,  plantin'  time's  past  ;  crows  couldn't  harm 
the  corn  crop  now  if  they  tried.  He  isn't  thinkin' 
about  crows  in  midsummer,  is  he?  What  else 
could  he  need  whisky  for  in  the  way  of  legitimate 
business  ?  " 

"A  house  raisin',"  suggested  Wash,  who  had 
seen  some  house  raisings  himself,  and  knew  how 
individual  energy  was  stimulated  on  such  oc- 
casions. "Ain't  he  buildin'  a  house  or  two  in 
town  ?  " 

"  Maybe  that's  it,"  said  the  farmer,  "  but  it's  no 
more  decent,  on  that  account,  to  think  about  it  on 
Sunday,  in  church,  an'  in  prayer-time." 

While  this  conversation  had  been  going  on,  the 
young  men  who  had  clustered  around  Eunice  had 
Ijeen  disappearing,  one  or  two  of  them  being 
dragged  away  by  their  own  sweethearts,  or  by 
mothers  who  had  themselves  selected  young  women 
of  whom  they  wished  their  sons  to  be  fond.  The 
young  lawyer,  watching  for  his  opportunity  while  he 
talked  with  his  old  schoolboy  friend,  suddenly 
excused  himself  and  approached  the  young  lady. 

"  Miss  Eunice,"  said  he— he  was  obliged  to  be 
formal,  for  there  still  remained  one  young  admirer, 
a  moth,  whose  wings  had  been  so  singed  by  the 
flame  that  he  seemed  incapable  to  move  of  his 
own  volition— "  Miss  Eunice,  there  is  to  be  a 
series  of  tableaux  of  Shakespeare's  *  Midsummer 
Night's  Dream*  at  the   Town   Hall  next  week. 


I  hope  you'll  allow  me  to  drive  out  for  you  and 
escort  you  to  the  performance  ?  " 

"That  will  be  delightful,"  said  Eunice. 

"  Then  I  may  consider  mjrself  as  a  happy  man 
for  two  evenings?  There  are  to  be  two  perfor- 
mances, as  perhaps  you  know." 

"It  takes  very  little  to  make  some  people 
happy,"  Eunice  replied,  with  a  modest  blush. 

"That  depends  upon  what  you  call  little,"  said 
the  young  lawyer.  "  I'm  afraid  you  haven't  had 
proper  training  at  the  work  of  estimating  evi- 
dence." 

"  Perhaps  not,"  Eunice  replied.  Then,  noticing 
that  her  father  was  regarding  her  closely,  she  con- 
tinued with  a  scornful  toss  of  her  head,  "  I've  never 
had  any  time  to  give  to  evidence,  or  law,  or  any 
other  nonsense." 

"  Wife,"  said  the  farmer,  "  I  don't  believe  that 
our  Eunice  cares  as  much  for  that  young  feller  as 
you  think.  See  the  way  she  looks  at  him— see  the 
way  he  weakens  under  it  ?  I  wonder  if  half  the 
imaginiu's  of  you  women  about  how  gals'  notions 
are  goin'  ain't  all  nonsense?  See  there— he's  goin* 
out ;  I  don't  know  what  he's  said  ^o  her,  but  it's 
plain  enough  to  see  she's  give  him  as  good  as  he 
sent.  Eunice  is  her  dad's  own — his  very  own ; 
can't  stand  a  bit  of  nonsense,  no  matter  who  talks 
it." 

As  the  farmer  talked  and  his  wife  looked  on> 
Lije  Berry  sauntered  awkwardly  across  the  lobby, 
and  said : 

"Howd'vedo,  Eune?" 

"  Quite  well,  thank  you,  Lije,"  said  Eunice 
pleasantly  enough,  though  she  looked  over  the 
young  man's  shoulder  toward  the  door. 

"  I  never  saw  you  look  in'  better  in  your  life,"  said 
Elijah.  "  I've  been  lookin'  at  you  all  through  the 
sermon  and  through  all  the  hymns,  an'  once  while 
the  prayers  were  goin'  on,  an'  I  said  to  myself, 
I  never  saw  you  lookin'  as  if  everythin'  was  goin* 
just  to  suit  you.  That's  just  the  way  you  lool^ed, 
Eune." 

"I'm  ever  so  glad,  Lije,  that  you're  so  sure  about 
it,  because — because  I'm  a  girl,  you  know,  and 
girls  like  to  look  well." 

"  Look  well  ?  Why,  Eune,  you  look  as  pretty 
as  a  rose — as  pretty  as  a  whole  bush  full  of  'em." 

"It  ought  to  be  time  for  me  to  blush,"  said 
Eunice,  with  a  merry  smile. 

"  Don't ;  you  couldn't  get  more  colour  in  your 
cheeks  if  you  tried." 

"Lije,"  said  Eunice,  looking  serious  for  a 
moment,  "I  do  believe  you're  the  most  honest, 
outspoken  fellow  in  the  world." 

"Thank  you,  Eune,"  said  Berry,  a  rich  flush 
forcing  itself  to  the  surface  of  his  dark  brown 
cheek. 

"  Aha,  young  man,"  laughed  Eunice,  "  it's  your 
turn  to  blush,  and  you  can't  say  of  yourself  as  you 
did  of  me.  Never  mind,  Lije,  don't  feel  uncom- 
fortable about  it  " — for  the  young  man  was  becom- 
ing embarrassed  of  manner — "  you're  an  old  friend 
and  a  dear  one,  and  you  may  blush  as  much  as  you 
like  without  any  of  the  Peace  family  saying  a  word 
about  it  to  anyone  else." 

So  saying,  Eunice  again  looked  across  the 
young  man's  shoulder  at  the  open  door.     Berry 
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said  nothing ;  he  seemed  to  be  wondering  what 
next  to  say.  Suddenly  young  Lawyer  Whyte  re- 
appeared and  handed  a  package  to  Eunice,  saying  : 

"Here  it  is  ;  'sweets  to  the  sweet/  you  know." 

"You  silly,  wicked  fellow,"  exclaimed  the  girl, 
although  her  eyes  brightened. 

"  Thank  you  —call  me  anything  so  you  smile," 
said  the  lawyer. 

"jffjc-cuse  me,  gendemen,"  said  the  farmer, 
coming  forward.  "  Eunice,  daughter,  I  guess  it's 
time  for  us  to  be  starting  for  home.  Lijah,  come 
along  with  us  an'  take  dinner." 

"  Well,  Mr.  Peace,"  said  the  young  man,  "  I 
ain't " 

"  Oh,  don't  go  to  makin'  excuses,"  interrupted 
the  farmer.  "  You  know  you're  always  welcome. 
Ain't  he,  Eunice?" 

"  Mr.  Berry  is  one  of  our  oldest  anl  best  friends," 
said  Eunice,  quite  gravely. 

"  Of  course  he  is,"  said  the  farmer.  "  Come  on, 
Lije.  Wash,  go  out  to  the  shed,  an'  unhitch  the 
horses.  Come  along,  wife.  Good  mornin',  Mr. 
Whyte." 

"  Good -day,  Mr.  Peace— Mrs.  Peace— Miss 
Eunice,"  said  the  lawyer  rapidly,  taking  Eunice's 
hand  as  the  girl  followed  the  family.  The  farmer 
turned  his  head  suspiciously  a  moment  after,  but 
his  daughter  was  walking  demurely  at  her  mother's 
side.  The  family  got  into  the  roomy  old  carryall, 
Lije  Berry  seating  himself  beside  the  farmer,  who 
was  also  the  driver.  As  the  vehicle  drove  out  and 
away,  Lawyer  Whyte,  standing  alone  and  dis- 
consolate on  the  church  steps,  was  suddenly 
cheered  by  the  sight  of  a  face  turning  from  the  back 
seat  and  the  flutter  of  a  white  handkerchief ;  and 
the  old  sexton,  who  stood  inside  the  doorway  of 
the  church,  muttered  to  himself: 

"If  things  go  on  as  they  look,  there'll  be  a 
wedding  here  before  long.  If  there  isn't,  one  young 
woman  I  know  of  won't  look  as  well  as  she's 
lookin'  now." 

CHAPTER   III.— STRICTLY   BETWEEN   FRIENDS. 

YOUNG  lawyer  Whyte  was  very  busy  in  his 
office  one  evening  in  late  summer.  He  had 
on  hand  a  suit  against  the  municipality  for 
damages  for  a  leg  broken  by  a  tramp  who  fell 
on  a  defective  pavement.  He  was  behindhand 
with  some  collections  entrusted  to  him  by  a  firm 
in  a  distant  city,  and  a  divorce  case  in  which  he 
was  to  appear  for  the  defendant  was  about  to  be 
called,  and  he  was  not  yet  able  to  scare  the  other 
5ide  by  declaring  himself  "ready."  It  was  his 
duty  to  present  the  next  evening  an  annual 
financial  statement  to  the  local  Rowing  Club  of 
which  he  was  secretary  and  treasurer  ;  and  he  was 
expecting  a  man  to  talk  about  a  bit  of  property 
which  the  lawyer  was  trying  to  sell  to  close  an 
estate. 

Mr.  Whyte  was  already  in  evening  dress — that  is, 
such  evening  dress  as  was  peculiar  to  upstairs 
offices  after  dark  in  his  town.  His  coat  hung  on  a 
peg,  his  hat  adorned  the  knob  of  a  chair,  and  his 
cuffs  were  on  the  table.  The  heat  of  the  evening 
added  to  the  sense  of  oppression  caused  by  the 
work  which  he  had  allowed  to  accumulate  made 


him  so  uncomfortable  that  he  further  encumbered 
the  room  with  his  scarf  and  his  collar  as  he 
muttered  : 

"  It  never  rains  but  it  pours.  Here's  al>out  two 
weeks'  work  to  be  done  in  two  days ;  I  am  only 
one  man,  and  I  can't  see  a  possibility  of  using  any 
other  man  to  help  me  out.  All  day  long,  when- 
ever I  have  tried  to  do  anything,  somebody  has 
come  in.  I  used  to  wish  that  I  had  business  ;  I 
used  to  be  startled  whenever  any  one  came  in  with 
a  legal  job,  however  small ;  but  to-night,  if  any  one 
were  to  appear  and  offer  me  a  case  to  plead  before 
the  Supreme  Court  of  the  United  States'  I  would 
regard  him  as  my  very  worst  enemy.  All  these 
things  before  me  have  to  be  attended  to,  but 
between  them  they  have  mixed  me  up  so  com- 
pletely that  I  scarcely  know  whether  I  am  standing 
on  my  feet  or  my  head.  I  really  believe  that  two 
hours  have  passed,  two  whole  hours,  in  which  I 
have  not  looked  at  Eunice's  portrait.  Bless  the 
girl ! " 

Here  the  young  lawyer  thrust  two  fingers  into 
the  pocket  of  his  vest  and  took  out  a  dingy  photo- 
graph which  he  regarded  rapturously  for  an  instant, 
and  then  kissed  and  held  in  front  of  him  as  if  he 
were  going  to  question  it. 

"  Rap  !  rap  ! "  was  heard  on  the  door. 

"  Come  in  ! "  shouted  the  lawyer,  first  replacing 
the  picture  in  his  pocket,  seizing  his  pen,  and 
covering  some  foolscap  paper  very  rapidly  with 
black  marks. 

In  a  moment  or  two  the  lawyer  looked  up,  and 
exclaimed  : 

"  Why,  Lije  Berry  ! " 

"That's  me,  old  friend." 

"  Lije,  I'd  go  back  on  the  president  if  he  were 
to  come  in  here  to-night,  but  I'm  very  glad  to  see 
you.  •  What's  going  on,  old  fellow  ?  " 

"Well,  I've  come  on  a  matter  of  business." 

"  Legal  business  ?  " 

"No,  I  can't  say  that  it  is,  but  it's  very  im- 
portant." 

"  'Tis,  eh  ?  Now  see  here,  Lije,  I'm  awfully  busy 
to-night.     Won't  to-morrow  morning  do  ?  " 

"Well,  I'm  not  sure  that  it  will,  Mr.  Whyte." 

"'Mr.  W^hyte'?  Lije,  what's  the  matter  with 
you  ?    What's  come  over  you  ?  " 

"  Nothing  at  all,  sir." 

" '  Sir '  ?  See  here,  old  fellow,  what  do  you  mean 
by  saying  *  sir '  to  me  ?  " 

"  Well,  this  is  something  pretty  particular,  and  it 
ought  to  be  settled  right  away.  I  don't  see  how  it 
can  wait." 

The  lawyer  looked  keenly  at  his  visitor,  but  saw 
only  an  impenetrable  face ;  so  he  said  : 

"Can't  wait?  Out  with  it  then.  What's 
troubling  you,  Lije  ?  " 

"Well,  there's  a  good  deal  troublin'  me,  Mr. 
Whyte." 

"  Is  it  a  case,  or  a  lawsuit,  or  a  man,  or " 

"  Yes,  it's  a  man  as  near  as  I  can  make  out." 

"Just  name  him  then,  I'll  go  for  him  in  the 
court  just  as  I  used  to  go  for  the  boys  in  school 
when  they  teased  you,  when  you  were  a  little 
smaller  than  I.  Don't  you  remember?  You  know 
the  big  fellows  did  use  to  bother  you." 
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There  was  no  answer.  Lije  Berry  held  his  hat 
in  his  hand  and  descril>ed  halting  circles  with  it, 
which  probably  indicated  the  manner  in  which  his 
own  mind  was  going  round  and  round  retpirding 
the  subject  which  he  had  come  to  discuss  with  his 
old  friend. 

"  Say,  I.ije,  who  is  [he  man  ?     Is  lie  any  friend  of 

"Weil,  sorter." 

"  Well,  no  friend  of  mine  can  get  more  out  of 
me  than  you.   All  you've  got  to  do  is  to  name  him." 


tell  you  first  that  neither  of  us  is  to  blame  for  it, 
an'  there's  no  wrong  done  on  either  side,  an'  I  don't 
owe  you  no  grudge,  an'  I  hope  you  won't  hold  any 
against  me.  But  here's  the  case— both  of  us  is 
struck  on  Farmer  Peace's  daughter,  Eunice.  I 
don't  know  whether  she  is  struck  on  either  of  us. 
I'm  pretty  sure  she  ain't  gone  on  me.  But  if  it's 
neither  of  us,  it's  timre  the  matter  ought  to  be  settled, 
for  her  sake." 

The  young  lawyer  looked  thoughtful,  and  there 
was  silence  for  a  moment  before  he  replied  : 


"Well,  Mr.  Whyte  —  " 

"  Drop  that  '  mister,'  I  tell  you,  Lije." 

"  Well,  Lu  Whyte,  you're  the  man. ' 

•I?" 

'■  Yes,  Lu  Whyte,  you  Vou  didn't  mean  it,  and 
it  isnt  a  bit  against  you,  but  it's  you  all  the  same." 

The  lawyer  leaned  back  in  his  chair,  and  looked 
annoyed  as  he  asked  : 

"  Why,  Lije,  what  on  earth  are  you  talking  about  ? 
^Vhat  harm  have  I  done  you  ?  What  have  you 
against  me?" 

"I.u  Wh>te,"  said  the  visitor— "yes,  I  don't 
mind  if  I  do  take  a  chair— you  an'  me  are  on  two 
sides  of  a  jwctty  important  question.      I  want  to 


"Lije,  it  does  you  credit  to  put  it  in  that  way. 
Anything  that  affects  her  ought  to  affect  anybody  or 
everybody  that  knows  her.  If  I'm  doing  anything 
or  have  done  anything  that  can  in  any  way  disturb 
her  peace  of  mind,  and  you  can  show  me  how  to 
put  an  end  to  that  sort  of  disturbance,  I  ask  you  as 
an  old  friend  that  has  stuck  to  me,  and  an  old 
friend  that  I've  stuck  to  with  all  my  might—" 

"  That's  so,"  said  Berry. 

"  An  old  friend  that  I've  stuck  to  with  all  my 
might  -I  thank  you  for  owning  up  to  it,  Lije  — 
why,  I  want  you  to  tell  me  right  away.  To  see 
that  girl  happy  I'd  see  myself  in  misery,  Lije 
Berry." 
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"  Well,  I  always  did  say,  Lu,  that  you  was  a  good 
deal  like  me  in  spite  of  some  differences  in  getting 
chances  to  get  along  in  this  world." 

"I'm  much  obliged  to  you,  old  fellow.  You 
know  me  of  old.  I've  never  changed.  Some  of  the 
boys  think  I  have,  but  you  know  I  haven't.  Now, 
blurt  it  out,  old  fellow,  right  from  the  bottom  of  your 
heart,  and  I'll  understand  every  word  you  say." 

Lije  Berry  leaned  back  in  his  chair,  passed  his 
hand  slowly,  apparently  cautiously,  along  his  collar 
from  the  front  of  his  throat  to  the  back  of  his  neck, 
and  then  by  the  same  route  back  to  the  front  again. 
Then  he  looked  into  his  hat,  afterward  up  at  the 
ceiling,  and  finally  said  : 

"  Lu,  that  gal's  gone  on  some  young  man,  an' 
I^m  fool  enough  to  think  it's  either  you  or  me. 
But  whichever  it  is,  it's  a  matter  of  duty  and 
honour,  as  well  as  for  old  acquaintance  sake,  that 
whoever  it  is  shall  put  her  out  of  misery  just  as 
soon  as  possible.  She  ain't  the  kind  of  a  gal  to  be 
trifled  with.  I  don't  know  anything,  but  I've  lived 
in  this  country  nigh  on  to  twenty-five  years,  an'  I 
know  pretty  much  everybody  in  it,  an'  I  want  to 
tell  you  that  there  ain't  many  gals  in'  it  that  can 
hold  a  candle  to  that  gal." 

"  My  opinion  agrees  in  every  respect  with  yours 
about  her.     Now  fire  away  some  more." 

"  Thank  you,  Lu  ;  that  sounds  like  old  times. 
Well,  as  I  was  sayin',  the  first  thing  to  do  is  to  put 
her  out  of  misery  or  any  trouble  of  any  kind.  Now, 
I  want  to  ask  you  as  an  old  friend— we've  swapped 
that  expression  three  or  four  times  to-night,  you 
know — I  want  to  ask  you  as  an  old  friend  whether 
you've  proposed  to  her  an'  been  accepted?" 

"  Proposed  ?  No,  Lije,  I  haven't  proposed  ; 
I've  wanted  to,  but  any  man  who  wants  to  make 
love  to  a  girl  who  has  Farmer  Peace's  blood  in  her 
veins,  or  the  blood  of  Mrs.  Peace  either,  will  find 
that  she  can't  be  dashed  at  like  an  ordinary  country 
girl.  Those  Peaces,  Lije,  have  got  splendid  stuff 
in  them." 

"That's  so,"  assented  the  visitor. 

"  And  the  man  who  thinks  that  by  any  smart 
turn  of  speech  or  sentimental  compliment  he  can 
secure  the  regard  of  Eunice  Peace  is  making  a  fool 
of  himself." 

"That's  so  again,  Lu  ;  you've  got  the  family 
down  fine.  But — again  it's  between  old  friends, 
you  know— but  haven't  you  got  a  leaning  in  that 
direction  ?  " 

The  young  lawyer  fastened  the  top  button  of  his 
vest,  which  had  been  opened,  and  replied  : 

"  Well,  Lije,  I'm  not  ashamed  to  say  to  you  that 
I  think  that  Eunice  is  the  finest  girl  in  this  whole 
country." 

"  Just  what  I  think,"  said  Lije. 

"  Much  obliged  ;  then  you  understand  my  feel- 
ings. I  felt  that  it  would  be  a  great  mistake  not 
to  try  to  persuade  her  to  think  a  great  deal  of  me — 
not  as  much  as  I  would  of  her,  for  that  is  impossible, 
but  if  I  could  make  her  think  that  I  could  be  a 
good  and  attentive  and  thoughtful  and  faithful 
husband  to  her,  why  then " 

"  Well,  then  what  ?  " 

"  Well,  then  I  should  make  a  formal  proposal, 
and  take  my  chances." 


"You'd  take  your  chances,  eh?" 

"  Yes,  I  would  take  my  chances,  Lije.  I  think 
in  matters  of  that  kind  it's  the  business  of  the 
woman  to  decide,  not  for  the  man.  I  don't  mind 
owning  up  to  you  that  I  think  there  are  a  great 
many  girls  in  this  town  and  around  town  who  are 
quite  as  good  as  I'd  deserve  for  a  wife,  and  per- 
haps a  great  deal  better.  But  nobody  can  blame 
a  fellow  for  doing  the  best  he  can,  eh,  Lije  ?  " 

"  No,  Lu  ;  if  they  can,  then  I'm  all  wrong.  But 
you've  talked  very  free  to  me  ;  now  I'm  going  to 
talk  free  to  you.     I  love  that  gal  myself." 

The  young  lawyer  flashed  an  indignant  look  at 
his  visitor,  and  then  gathered  his  pens  and  inkstand 
and  mucilage  bottle  and  paper-cutter  around  him, 
as  if  to  fortify  himself  against  some  imaginary 
enemy,  as  he  replied  : 

"I  like  an  honest  foeman,  and  if  I'm  to  be 
beaten  at  anything  'in  this  world,  Lije  Berry,  I'd 
rather  you'd  be  the  man  to  do  it." 

"  Just  what  I  said  to  myself,  Lu,"  said  Berr)% 
straightening  himself  up  in  his  chair,  and  his 
rather  heavy  face  taking  quite  an  animated  ex- 
pression. "  I  said  to  myself  that  if  it  ever  came 
to  a  quarrel  between  you  and  me  about  anything 
whatever,  even  if  it  happened  to  be  the  nicest  girl 
in  the  country — an'  that's  Eunice — I've  always 
said  to  myself  that  if  you  had  to  be  licked  in  the 
matter  you  would  rather  I  would  do  it ;  and  I  want 
to  say  to  you  right  here  that  if  I'm  to  be  cut  out 
there's  only  one  man  in  the  country  could  do  it 
without  makin'  me  biazin'  mad,  an'  that  man's  you, 
do  you  understand  ?  " 

"  I  understand  you  perfectly,  old  fellow.  Now 
go  ahead,  for  you  didn't  come  to  say  only  what  you 
have  already  said.  There  is  something  more  to 
come.  What  is  it?  Let  it  out;  don't  be  afraid 
of  hurting  me.     I'll  promise  not  to  get  mad." 

Berry  again  began  to  caress  his  hat.  Finally  he  said : 

"Lu,  as  I've  said  two  or  three  times  before, 
that  gal  feels  troubled,  an'  I  don't  believe  there's 
anythin'  troublin'  her  except  somethin'  about  you 
or  me.  What  this  is  I  don't  know,  but  the  way  she 
looks  at  me  sometimes,  an'  the  way  I've  seen  her 
look  at  you,  makes  me  believe  what  I've  said. 
Now,  when  we  was  boys  in  school  together,  and 
any  little  girl,  no  matter  if  she  belonged  to  the 
meanest  man  in  town,  got  into  any  sort  o'  bother, 
we'd  either  or  both  of  us  do  anythin'  to  see  her 
made  comfortable  again.  Well,  now  we've  both 
growed  up,  an'  here's  a  gal  that  don't  belong  to  the 
worst  man  in  town,  but  is  the  very  best  of  the 
best — the  cream  of  the  cream,  as  the  newspapers 
say.  So,  no  matter  what  happens  to  us,  we  ought 
to  see  her  through,  eh  ?  " 

"  Certainly,  my  boy.  You're  the  same  old  stuff 
—clear  gold  and  clear  grit  all  the  way  through. 
Go  on,  I'm  with  you." 

"  Well,  Lu,  I've  made  up  my  mind  to  this  :  she 
don't  look  very  favourable  on  me.  I  think  she 
sets  a  good  deal  more  on  you.  I  don't  know  what 
you've  said  to  her,  or  she's  said  to  you,  or  what 
there  is  between  you,  or  whether  there's  anythin' 
between  you  ;  an'  I  want  to  say  this,  as  you've  got 
the  first  start,  bein'  a  better-lookin'  man " 

"  Oh,  Lije  I " 

"  It's  so  ]  you  needn't  blush.    Bein'  a  better- 
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lookin' man,  I  s'pose  youVe  got  the  inside  track. 
If  you  have,  an*  you  see  any  chance  of  winnin',  I'll 
stand  off  an*  you  can  have  the  whole  course  to 
yourself.  But— an*  I  want  you  to  notice  what  I 
mean  by  it— but,  whatever  you  have  to  say  an*  do, 
I  want  you  to  do  right  straight  away.  If  she  wants 
you,  I  ain*t  got  no  right  to  complain.  If  a  woman 
hadn*t  got  the  right  to  choose  for  herself  in  this 
country,  our  boasted  freedom  ain't  worth  a  last 
year's  almanack.** 

"  But,  my  dear  boy,**  said  the  lawyer,  "  a  man 
can*t  get  a  wife  as  he  buys  a  horse.  He  can't  go 
and  say  *  Here  I  am  and  I'll  do  so-and-so,  and  if 
you  want  to  do  so-and-so,  why,  say  it,  and  if  you 
don't,  why,  say  it,  and  that's  the  end  of  it.'  You 
know  perfectly  well  that  it  requires  a  certain  amount 
of  courting,  which  means  courtesy,  and  respect,  and 
attention,  and  forbearance,  and  honour,  and  I  don't 
know  what  all  else,  to  persuade  a  girl  to  take 
enough  interest  in  a  man  to  think  of  him  as  a 
possible  companion  for  life.  I've  already  admitted 
to  you  that  I'm  very  fond  of  Miss  Eunice,  and  I'd 
rather  have  her  for  a  wife  than  any  woman  I  know, 
but  I  can't  go  and  make  an  outright,  blunt,  matter- 
of-fact  proposal  to  her." 

"See  here,  Lu  Whyte,"  said  Berry,  suddenly 
leaning  forward,  and  putting  his  elbows  on  the 
table  and  looking  the  lawyer  full  in  the  face,  "  you 
know  perfectly  well  what  I  mean  ;  you're  a  good- 
lookin'  fellow,  you're  a  well-dressed  fellow,  you've 
got  a  good  business,  you've  got  a  good  standing 
in  society,  you've  got  the  gift  of  gab,  you've  got 
everything  in  your  favour.  If  that  gal's  ever  goin* 
to  like  you  at  all,  she  likes  you  amazin'ly  now.  If 
she  doesn't  like  you  now,  you  might  as  well  give 
up  for  all  time.  But  comin'  back  to  first  prin- 
ciples ;  as  I  said  before,  somethin's  botherin'  her 
—I  see  it  in  her  face — an'  I  believe  it's  a  young 
man  ;  an',  though  I  ain't  much  hopes  that  it's  me, 
still  if  it's  you  I  wish  you'd  go  and  put  her  out  of 
her  misery,  an'  do  it  right  straight  away.  An'  put 
me  out  of  my  misery  at  the  same  time." 

The  lawyer  looked  quizzically  across  the  ta'ole  at 
the  sol>er,  matter-of-fact  face  in  front  of  him,  and 
finally  said  : 

"  Well,  Lije,  suppose  I'm  not  the  lucky  man,  do 
you  think  that  I  can  talk  to  you  as  you've  been 
talking  to  me  ?  *' 

The  face  broke  up  into  a  million  smiles  as  the 
young  farmer  replied  : 

"  Lu,  I  don't  care  whether  you  do  or  not.  If 
she  doesn't  want  you,  an'  will  give  me  a  chance,  I'm 
afraid  Fll  be  so  wrapped  up  in  my  own  joy  and 
anticipation  that  I  wont  care  a  bit  for  what  any 
friend  says.  An*  that's  where  my  misery  comes  in. 
When  I  think  about  that  gal,  Lu,  I  can't  think 
about  anythin*  else — that's  my  trouble.  If  I  think 
about  her  as  likely  to  take  a  notion  to  me,  I  tell 
you  honestly,  Lu  Whyte,  that  I  haven't  got  sense 
enough  and  mind  enough  and  conscience  enough 
to  think  of  anybody  or  anything  else  on  the  face 
of  this  earth.  I'm  afraid  that  the  chance  ain't 
mine.  I*m  pretty  sure  it's  yours.  But,  as  I 
said  before,  the  first  thing  is  to  think  about  her. 
No  matter  what  either  of  us  wants  for  himself, 
the  gal  is  the  principal  p'int  in  matters  of  this 
kind." 


The  young  lawyer  had  been  trained  to  some  ex- 
tent in  studying  the  human  mind,  and  perhaps  his 
confidence  in  his  own  prospects  made  him  a  little 
careless,  callous,  and  curious.  At  any  rate  he 
leaned  back  in  his  chair,  lighted  a  cigar,  having 
previously  offered  one  to  his  visitor,  and  said  : 

"  Lije,  where  did  you  get  those  high-toned  ideas 
about  the  rights  of  young  women  in  love  affairs?  " 

"  Where  did  I  get  *em  ?  "  said  the  young  farmer, 
snapping  his  eyes  at  his  interlocutor ;  "  where  did  I 
get  anythin*  that's  decent?  Got  it  at  church,  got 
it  out  of  the  Bible,  got  it  out  of  my  own  mind, 
thinkin*  about  it  afterwards.  See  here,  Lu  Whyte, 
do  you  think,  'cause  you're  a  lawyer  an*  Fm  only  a 
farmer,  that  you  think  about  such  things  more*n  I 
do,  an*  think  about  'em  straighter  ? '* 

"  God  forbid,  old  fellow,"  said  the  young  lawyer 
hastily.  "  I  don't  think  anything  of  the  kind.  It's 
my  fault,  but  not  one  that  I  knew  of  till  now,  that 
I'm  so  busily  occupied  in  looking  at  whatever  is 
directly  in  front  of  me  that  I  don't  study  my  old 
friends  as  closely  as  I  might,  and  I'm  afraid  that 
I'm  losing  sight  of  some  of  their  good  qualities  by 
being  absorbed  in  other  things.  I  beg  you  won't 
think  that  anything  in  my  own  life  can  possibly 
make  me  feel  myself  your  superior.  You  know  I 
always  treated  you  as  an  equal,  Lije,  even  when 
you  were  a  small  boy,  two  years  younger  than  my- 
self—and two  years  made  a  good  deal  of  difference 
in  the  school  playground  ;  don't  you  remember  it, 
Lije  ?  " 

"Yes,  yes,  so  it  did.  I  remember  old  times 
well  enough,  and  I  don't  forget  the  part  you  played 
there.  If  I  had,  I  couldn't  have  come  here  to- 
night and  talked  to  you  the  way  I  have  been 
talking.  Lu  Whyte,  do  you  know  what  I've  been 
doing  ?  I've  been  putting  my  heart  right  into  your 
hands.  I've  been  putting  my  heart  right  under 
your  feet.  If  you  choose  to  trample  on  it— why 
you  can.     Have  I  been  square  with  you  ?  ** 

"  Square  1     The  word  doesn't  express  it,  Lije." 

"  I'm  glad  to  hear  you  say  so.  I  thought  that 
was  just  what  you  would  say.  I've  done  a  good 
deal  of  talking  in  a  little  time,  Lu  Whyte,  but  I  tell 
you  it's  taken  a  long  time  of  thinkin*  to  bring  me 
to  it.  ^Vhat  I've  said  to  you  here  in  the  past  few 
minutes  I've  said  over  and  over  to  myself  almost 
every  night  going  to  bed  an'  the  first  thing  on 
wakin*  up  in  the  morning  for  the  last  two  or  three 
months.  But  the  more  I've  thought  of  it  the  more 
I've  said  to  myself  that  this  ain't  any  matter  what 
happens  to  Lu  Whyte  or  Lije  Berry  ;  it's  to  be 
settled  entirely  accordin*  as  Eunice  Peace  thinks 
best,  an',  as  I've  already  said  several  times — for 
*out  of  the  abundance  of  the  heart  the  mouth 
speaketh,'  you  know — it  ought  to  be  settled  right 
straight  away  for  that  blessed  girl's  sake.  So  what 
are  you  goin'  to  do  about  it,  an'  when  are  you  goin* 
to  do  it  ?  " 

"  See  here,  Lije  ]  I'll  tell  you  how  matters 
stand,"  said  the  lawyer,  putting  on  at  once  his  pro- 
fessional manner.  "  I*m  simply  crowded  to  death 
with  business.  There  are  five  or  six  cases  all 
coming  on  at  once,  all  of  which  need  a  last  thing 
or  two  done  in  order  to  enable  me  to  do  the  proper 
thing  by  my  clients.  When  a  man  has  taken  the 
affairs  of  other  people  on  his  shoulders  he  must 
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attend  to  them  to  the  best  of  his  ability',  no  matter 
what  may  happen  to  his  own  interests." 

"  But  Tm  not  talking  about  your  affairs,  Lu  ; 
I'm  talking  about  hers." 

"  Yes,  yes ;  very  true,  my  boy.  But  I  don't 
think  that  in  a  court  of  law  or  one  of  equity — 
which,  you  know,  is  the  highest  legal  tribunal  to 
which  any  man  ever  hopes  to  reach— any  of  my 
clients  would  think  me  justified  in  neglecting  any 
of  their  interests  at  the  proper  time  for  the  sake  of 
going  up  to  Farmer  Peace's  place.  Still,  as  you've 
put  it  in  the  way  you  have,  Til  make  you  this 
promise.  I'll  make  a  very  early  visit,  do  my  best, 
and,  if  I  find  that  I'm  not  the  fortunate  man,  1*11 
use  all  of  the  eloquence  and  earnestness  that's  in 
me  to  put  in  a  strong  word  for  my  best  friend, 
whose  name  you  know  perfectly  well  is  Lije  Berry." 

"All  right,  old  man,"  said  the  young  farmer, 
showing  sundry  physical  signs  of  relief ;  "  I'll  take 
your  word  for  it,  and  I  won't  be  worried  after  I've 
made  up  my  mind  that  you're  off  on  your  errand. 
I  tell  you  now,  as  I've  told  you  before,  that  I 
haven't  many  hopes  for  myself,  an'  I  think  you've 
the  start.  An'  I  tell  you  this  further  :  that  if  you 
come  back  sayin'  you  haven't  won,  an'  yet  you 
think  you're  ahead  of  me,  I'll  take  your  word  for 
it,  an'  everythin'  you  said  you'd  do  for  me  I'll  do 
for  you.  Friends  is  friends,  Lu  ;  an'  even  if  they 
ain't,  foes  ought  to  be  willin'  to  help  one  another 
for  the  sake  of  a  gal,  specially  if  that  gal  is  Eunice 
Peace.     Good  night,  Lu." 

"Good  night,"  exclaimed  the  lawyer,  springing 
from  his  chair  and  seizing  the  hand  of  the  young 
farmer,  while  with  his  disengaged  hand  he  thumped 
Berry's  broad  shoulders.  "Good  night,  you  big- 
hearted,  outspoken,  unselfish,  confounded  fool  ! " 

"Well,"  said  Berry,  standing  immovable,  and 
following  with  his  eye  a  crack  in  the  office  floor, 
"  I  do  suppose  I  am  a  fool.  Nobody  else  in  town 
would  dare  call  me  one  ;  but  com  in'  from  you  I'll 
take  it  as  a  half-way  compliment,  an'  the  rest  as 
friendly  feelin'.  I  ain't  wishin'  you  luck,  hang 
you  ! " — here  the  young  farmer's  face  darkened  a 
minute — "  I  ain't  wishin'  you  success  ;  but  in  a 
matter  like  this  there's  no  use  in  hidin'  the  truth 
or  goin'  back  on  it.  Do  your  best,  confound  you  ! 
do  your  best  !  If  you  leave  out  a  bit  of  it,  an'  she 
has  to  be  sorry  afterwards,  I  won't  ever  forgive 
you — not  even  on  Judgment  Day  !  Good  night, 
Mr.  Whyte." 

The  visitor  departed  abruptly.  The  lawyer 
dropped  into  his  chair,  looked  thoughtful,  puffed 
vigorously  at  his  cigar  for  two  or  three  minutes, 
and  then  said  to  himself  : 

"I've  seen  love  do  wonders  for  some  men,  but 
if  anybody  had  told  me  an  hour  ago  that  it  would 
make  a  gentleman  out  of  a  fellow  as  rough  as 
Lije,  to  the  extent  of  making  him  think  more  of  a 
girl  than  he  does  of  himself,  I'd  have  said  it  wasn't 
possible.      But  stop,  now!     This  isn't  work." 

The  lawyer  seized  his  pen  and  opened  a  bundle 
of  papers  relating  to  the  divorce  suit.  He  read  a 
page  or  two  ;  then  he  stopped,  took  Eunice's  por- 
trait from  his  pocket,  looked  at  it,  kissed  it, 
replaced  it,  and  began  to  write.  Suddenly  he 
tossed  the  paper  aside,  scribbled  "  Back  Later  "  in 


large  letters  on  a  card,  put  on  his  hat  and  coat  and 
left  the  office,  affixing  his  notice  to  the  door  as  he 
departed. 

Two  hours  later  Lawyer  Whyte  returned  and 
addressed  himself  to  business.  He  had  scarcely 
begun  when  a  heavy  footstep  interrupted  him. 
He  looked  up  and  saw  Lije  Berry  ;  then  he  quickly 
looked  down  and  said  : 

"  I  kept  my  word,  Lije." 

"Did,  eh?"  said  Berry,  in  as  matter-of-fact  a 
voice  as  if  the  matter  at  issue  was  of  trifling  interest. 
"  Well  ?  " 

"  Well — well  for  you,  for  there  seems  no  ghost 
of  a  chance  for  me." 

"  Eh  ?  " 

"  I  acted  at  once  upon  your  advice ;  no  time 
like  the  present,  you  know."  Then  the  lawyer 
uttered  a  loud  laugh  which  he  tried  to  make  sar- 
castic, after  which  he  continued  : 

"  I  got  *  No'  for  an  answer  ;  I  got  it  three  times, 
Lije.  That  ought  to  be  enough  to  construe  as  a 
hint,  shouldn't  it?  The  father  said  it,  so  did  the 
mother,  and  so  did  Eunice,  who  added  that  her 
parents  objected  to  me,  and  that  she  couldn't  go 
contrary  to  their  wishes." 

"  An'  you  the  finest  young  man  in  the  country  !  ^ 
murmured  Berry,  who  seemed  lost  in  astonishment 
and  doubt. 

"  Much  obliged,  Lije,  but  compliments  can't  make 
me  feel  any  better.  I'm  not  half  good  enough  for 
her,  anyway  ;  that's  my  only  consolation." 

"  But  you're  a  lawyer,  an'  a  good  one,"  said  Berry. 
"  You  ought  to  have  been  able  to  talk  'em  all  over.** 

"  Maybe,  but  I  wasn't,  that's  all  there  is  to  it. 
No,  it  isn't  either.  The  rest  is  that  I  kept  my 
word,"  said  the  lawyer,  suddenly  pushing  his  papers 
aside.  "  Her  father  said  he  had  some  one  else  in 
mind  for  her.  I  asked  who  it  was,  and  he  blurted 
out  your  name,  so  I  kept  my  word,  Lije.  I  told 
him  that  it  was  a  sign  of  his  good  sense  that  he 
thought  so.  I  said  there  wasn't  on  heaven's  foot- 
stool a  finer  young  fellow  than  you  ;  that  I  knew 
you  through  and  through,  and  always  had,  and  I 
knew  that  what  I  was  saying  was  quite  as  true  as 
gospel.  The  old  man  looked  as  if  he  thought  I 
was  crazy,  but  it  didn't  break  me  up  a  bit — I  went 
right  on." 

"  Lu  Whyte,"  said  the  young  farmer,  looking 
curiously  at  his  old  schoolmate,  "how  did  you 
come  to  do  it  ?  " 

"  Come  now,  Lije  Berry  ! "  exclaimed  the  lawyer, 
springing  to  his  feet,  while  his  visitor  started 
back  a  step  or  two,  "  do  you  suppose  I'm  going  to 
be  outdone  in  fairness  by  any  man  alive  ?  After 
the  way  you've  talked  to  me,  do  you  suppose  I  was 
going  to  break  down  except  through  heart-disease 
or  something  of  the  sort  ?  I  never  in  my  life  lost 
so  much  and  gained  so  much  as  I  did  to-night. 
You  did  it  all  though  ;  'twas  taking  on  your  spirit 
that  saw  me  through — nothing  else  could  have  done 
it.  There's  nothing  left  for  me  now,  though,  so 
please  go  away,  old  fellow." 

"  All  right,  Lu,"  said  Berry  softly. 

The  lawyer  looked  around  impatiently  in  a 
moment,  but  although  he  had  heard  no  sound  his 
visitor  had  gone. 


JEAN    FRANCOIS    MILLET. 


JEAN  FRANCOIS  MILLET,  the  painter  of 
"The  Sower"  and  "The  Angelus,"  whose 
fame  has  grown  with  the  century,  is  still,  in  the 
facts  of  his  life,  an  unknown  man  to  many  English- 
men. Let  us  re-tell  the  story  in  which  lies  the  in- 
spiration of  his  work. 

The  great  artist  was  born  on  October  4,  18 14, 
in  the  little  hamlet  of  Gruchy  in  Normandy.  The 
Millets  belonged  to  the  industrious  and  contented 
peasant  class.  For  generations  they  had  been 
poor  hardworking  farmers  in  the  district.  When 
the  little  Millet  was  born,  his  father^s  mother  was 
really  the  head  of  the  household,  carefully  and 
fondly  rearing  the  children,  while  their  own  mother 
was  busy  with  the  work  of  household  and  farm. 
This  grandmother  had  one  brother  a  clever  chemist, 
another  a  miller,  a  capable  student  of  Pascal  and 
Montaigne,  and  a  third  an  adventurous  wanderer 
and  an  indomitable  pedestrian,  who  had  spent  his 
life  about  in  the  world,  but  came  home  in  middle 
life  and  worked  a  little  farm  in  the  neighbourhood 
of  his  kinsfolk.  A  fourth  great-uncle  belonged  to 
a  religious  order,  and  besides  these  there  was  a 
great-aunt  Bonotte,  who  lived  in  the  Millets'  farm- 
house, a  typical  specimen  of  the  good  spinster 
whose  life  is  spent  in  the  service  of  others. 

The  grandmother  herself  was  a  wise  and  earnest 
woman,  whose  character  gave  dignity  to  the  homely 
patois  and  old-world  garb  of  a  Norman  peasant. 
•  Rigid  in  the  rule  of  her  own  life,  she  was  gentle 
and  charitable  towards  others.  Above  all,  she 
never  forgot  the  duty  of  "  entertaining  strangers." 
The  passing  colporteur  did  not  need  to  ask  for  a 
lodging  ;  it  was  ready.  The  halt  and  blind  beggars 
came  there  as  to  a  home,  were  received  with  a 
curtsey,  as  expected  guests,  fed  and  cheered  with 
friendly  chat,  and  not  sent  empty  away.  So 
conscientious  was  this  worthy  woman  in  her  grand- 
motherly duties  that  she  never  allowed  herself  to 
inflict  any  punishment  while  vexed  or  flurried  by 
the  fault  which  called  for  it,  but  waited  until  the 
next  day,  and  then  quietly  explained  the  importance 
of  the  wrong-doing  and  the  necessity  for  chastise- 
ment. It  is,  however,  admitted  that  the  little  Jean 
Fran^^ois  was  her  pet,  as  is  so  often  the  case  with 
the  eldest  grandson.  She  used  to  arouse  him  in 
the  morning  with  the  words,  "  Wake  up,  little  one  ! 
Don't  you  know  that  the  birds  have  been  singing 
the  glory  of  God  for  ever  so  long  !  " 

Her  son,  Jean  Louis  Millet,  the  artist's  father, 
diiected  the  choir  of  the  little  parish  church. 
A  few  chants  which  he  had  written  down  have 
been  preserved,  and  look  like  the  careful  work  of 
a  fourteenth-century  scribe.  So  pure  and  guarded 
was  he  in  life  and  word,  that  any  rough  joke 
among  the  villagers  was  silenced  by  the  whisper, 
"  Hush,  here  com6s  Millet ! " 

Every  Sunday  he  welcomed  a  large  circle  of 


relatives,  coming  from  a  distance  for  worship,  and 
he  dispensed  to  them  the  genial  hospitality  of  his 
home.  His  son  always  believed  that  strong  and 
true  artistic  instincts  lay  buried  beneath  his  father's 
unflagging  industry.  Sometimes,  with  clay  or 
wood,  he  would  model  or  carve  a  plant  or  an 
animal  for  his  little  boy,  and  he  would  bid  him 
mark  the  exquisite  delicacy  of  the  grass,  or  call  his 
attention  to  a  tree  "  as  beautiful  as  a  flower,"  or 
point  out  where  a  house  half-buried  in  the  wood- 
land "  would  make  a  good  picture." 

Smuggling  went  on  about  that  rocky  coast.  The 
Millets  held  themselves  wholly  aloof.  "  We  never 
ate  that  bread,"  said  the  great  artist ;  "  my  grand- 
mother would  have  been  too  unhappy  about  it." 

The  kindly  Norman  custom  sets  the  solitary  in 
families,  and  beside  the  grandmother's  maiden 
sister,  a  bachelor  brother  of  the  dead  grandfather 
shared  the  household  roof.  Born  and  bred  on  the 
farm,  Charles  Millet  had  entered  the  Church  in 
middle  life,  just  in  time  to  encounter  the  atheistic 
furies  of  the  great  French  Revolution.  He  had 
only  escaped  by  hiding  himself.  But  he  remained 
faithful  to  his  vows,  performing  his  sacred  oflSces 
when  and  how  he  could,  reading  his  breviary  as  he 
followed  the  plough,  or  piled  up  stones  to  wall  the 
family  acres,  a  task  in  which  he  refused  all  assist- 
ance. He  instructed  the  children  of  the  house, 
and  other  children  of  the  neighbourhood. 

Jean  Francois  was  named  after  his  father  and 
the  "sweet  saint,"  Francis  of  Assisi.  All  the 
child's  earliest  impressions  were  of  pleasant  rustic 
sounds,  cock-crowing,  the  beating  of  the  flail,  the 
whirr  of  spinning-wheels.  The  child  generally 
followed  his  great-uncle  to  his  labours  in  the  fields. 
But  the  old  man  died  when  Millet  was  only  seven 
years  old,  and  aften^'ards  he  was  sent  to  school 
Before  this  he  knew  his  letters  and  a  little  spelling ; 
so  that  he  passed  among  the  other  children  as 
"very  clever."  "Heaven  knows  what  they  called 
clever  ! "  he  exclaims  in  telling  the  story. 

In  his  lessons,  Jean  Francois  would  have  made 
more  progress  than  he  did  but  that  he  had  some 
difficulty  in  keeping  in  the  grooves  of  ordinary 
"  schooling."  Yet  he  generally  managed  to  make 
a  very  fair  figure  among  his  companions.  But  he 
never  learned  a  lesson  by  heart,  and  took  his 
school-work  very  easily,  adorning  the  margins  of 
his  lesson- books  with  little  sketches  of  any  person 
or  thing  which  struck  his  fancy  on  his  way  to  and 
fro.  He  took  delight  in  imitating  artistic  lettering. 
His  mind  was  so  little  of  a  mathematical  turn  that 
he  used  to  say  he  never  got  beyond  addition,  and 
knew  nothing  of  subtraction  and  the  following  rules. 

When  he  was  twelve  years  old  he  went  to  be 
confirmed,  and  the  priest,  struck  by  his  intelli- 
gence, oflered  to  teach  him  Latin,  suggesting  as 
an  inducement — 
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"  With  Latin,  my  boy,  you  can  become  a  priest 
or  a  doctor." 

"  No,"  said  the  child,  "  I  don't  wish  to  be  either  \ 
I  wish  to  stay  with  my  parents." 

"  Come  and  learn  all  the  same,"  said  the  vicar. 

He  went,  and  Virgil  fairly  captivated  him.  The 
great  classic  poet  was  to  him  what  Bums  was  to 
Whittier,  for  Virgil  taught  Millet  how  to  see  his  own 
surroundings.  The  poet's  phrase,  "  It  is  the  hour 
when  the  great  shadows  descend  toward  the  plain," 
seems  specially  to  have  struck  a  chord  in  the 
breast  of  the  child  so  familiar  with  the  mysterious 
gloaming. 

When  his  teacher,  the  priest,  removed  to  a  more 
distant  charge,  little  Francois  accompanied  him, 
that  his  instruction  might  be  continued.  But  his 
home-sickness  was  so  persistent  that  after  two  or 
three  months'  trial  he  went  home,  and  was  allowed 
to  remain.  The  new  priest,  however,  volunteered 
to  assist  him  in  his  studies,  and  introduced  him 
also  to  another  clerical  friend,  of  a  gentle  poetic 
cast  of  mind,  who  loved  to  win  the  confidences  of 
the  interesting  boy,  and  who,  as  he  heard  the  lad's 
interpretations  of  nature  and  his  delight  in  the 
Bible  and  Virgil,  used  to  sigh,  prophetically  : 

"  Ah,  poor  child,  you  have  a  heart  that  will  gw^ 
you  trouble  one  of  these  days  !  You  don't  know 
how  much  you  will  have  to  suffer  !  " 

But  Jean  Francois'  studies  were  already  inter- 
spersed with  hard  field-work  at  his  father's  side. 
Only  when  labour  was  over,  and  he  and  his  father 
would  sit  in  the  porch,  or  at  the  midday  hour  of 
rest  as  they  lay  on  the  grass  under  the  trees,  they 
would  hold  sweet  counsel  together,  the  boy  opening 
out  his  aspirations  towards  the  beautiful,  and  the 
father  taking  proud  delight  in  his  son's  insight  into 
the  poetry  of  nature. 

Jean  Frangois  soon  read  all  the  books  in  the 
little  home  library.  Besides  the  Bible  and  Virgil, 
there  were  the  "  Lives  of  the  Saints,"  and  "  St. 
Augustine,  and  St.  Jerome,  and  St.  Francis  de  Sales, 
and  the  philosophers  of  Port  Royal,  and  Bossuet 
and  Fenelon."  It  was  the  old  engravings  in  the 
family  Bible  which  first  inspired  the  boy  with  the 
idea  of  making  pictures.  He  began  to  study  the 
perspective  of  the  landscapes  before  him — to  draw 
the  farm  buildings,  the  fields,  with  their  horizon 
of  sea-line,  the  animals  which  passed.  He  never 
felt  any  need  of  "amusement"  or  "excitement" 
apart  from  these  things. 

It  was  his  sketch  of  the  figure  of  an  old  man 
going  wearily  home  from  chapel  which  decided 
the  youth's  destiny.  The  father  himself  opened 
the  boy's  way.  He  told  the  son  that  now  the 
younger  children  were  growing  up  to  help  on  the 
farm,  he  would  spare  him  for  the  study  of  the  art 
for  which  he  was  so  clearly  gifted.  He  would 
himself  take  him  to  Cherbourg,  and  put  him  into 
a  studio. 

Jean  Frangois  resolved  to  carry  two  careful 
sketches  with  him  to  show  his  future  master  what 
he  could  do.  Those  two  sketches,  could  he  but 
have  known  it,  revealed  at  once  his  past  and  his 
future.  They  were  characteristic  of  all  that  made 
him  what  he  became.  One  sketch  showed  two 
shepherds,  the  one  playing  a  flute  and  the  other 


listening  ;  they  wore  the  jackets  and  wooden  shoes 
common  xw  Gruchy,  and  the  hillside  in  the  back- 
ground was  his  own  father's  orchard.  The  second 
picture  represented  a  starry  night,  a  man  coming 
out  of  a  house,  and  giving  bread  to  one  who 
eagerly  accepted  it. 

When  the  Cherbourg  artist  heard  that  these  were 
the  work  of  the  simple-looking  country  lad  who 
handed  them  to  him,  he  at  first  refused  to  believe 
it,  and  when  convinced,  said  jocularly  to  the  elder 
Millet : 

"  Well,  you  will  go  to  perdition  for  having  kept 
him  back  so  long,  for  the  child  has  the  stuff  of  a 
great  painter  ! " 

This  Cherbourg  painter,  Mouchel  by  name,  was 
something  of  a  genius  himself  and  altogether  a 
"  character."  He  gave  Millet  no  lessons,  nor  any 
advice  save  this  :  "  Draw  what  you  like ;  choose 
what  you  please ;  follow  your  own  fancy."  How 
the  pair  would  h^ve  got  on  together  it  is  hard  to 
say,  for  Jean  Fran9ois  had  only  been  two  months 
in  Cherbourg  when  a  messenger  came  from  Gruchy 
to  say  that  his  father  was  dangerously  ill.  The 
youth  rushed  home,  only  to  find  his  beloved  parent 
still  alive,  but  unconscious,  as  he  remained  till  the 
end,  which  came  quickly. 

The  young  man  instantly  recognised  that  his 
direct  duty  was  to  uphold  the  home  for  those  who 
remained,  and  he  would  have  at  once  relinquished 
his  artistic  hopes  had  not  his  grandmother  and 
other  relatives  insisted  on  his  return  to  Cherbourg, 
where  he  entered  the  studio  of  another  artist,  who 
again  left  him  to  himself.  He  undertook  a  great 
deal  of  reading,  enlarging  his  field  and  studying 
Shakespeare,  Walter  Scott,  Goethe,  and  Victor 
Hugo,  and  indeed  whatever  came  to  hand.  His 
new  master  understood  his  talent  and  appreciated 
it.  By  his  efforts  the  municipality  of  Cherbourg 
were  induced  to  accord  the  young  artist  a  small 
pension  to  help  him  to  go  to  Paris.  This  pension 
did  not  last  long,  but  was  supplemented  by  another 
from  the  council  of  La  Manche,  and  by  some  little 
stores  brought  out  by  his  grandmother  and  mother. 

These  two  good  women  enveloped  him  in  their 
warnings  and  their  prayers.  The  noble  old  grand- 
mother struck  the  heroic  note. 

"  Remember,"  said  she,  "  the  virtues  of  your 
ancestors ;  remember  that  at  the  font  I  promised 
for  you  that  you  should  renounce  the  devil  and  all  his 
works.  I  would  rather  see  you  dead,  dear  one,  than 
a  renegade  and  faithless  to  the  commands  of  God." 

He  wrote  long  afterwards :  "  I  always  had  my 
mother  and  grandmother  on  my  mind,  and  their 
need  of  my  arm  and  my  youth.  It  has  always  been 
almost  like  remorse  to  think  of  them,  weak  and  ill 
at  home,  when  I  might  have  been  a  prop  to 
their  old  age."  It  seemed  to  him  that  he  could 
scarcely  have  been  induced  to  leave  them  but  for 
the  unconscious  hardness  of  ignorant  youth,  which, 
as  he  said,  "  has  not  the  sensitiveness  of  manhood." 

Certainly  he  did  not  go  away  in  any  giddy  light- 
heartedness  !  Paris  itself  gave  him  "a  discouraging 
sensation."  "  The  light  of  the  street  lamps,  almost 
put  out  by  the  fog,  the  immense  quantity  of  horses 
and  waggons  passing  and  repassing  the  narrow 
streets,  the  smell  and  air  of  Paris,"  were  like  so 
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many  nightmares  to  the  fresh  young  countryman. 
The  fashionable  prints  exposed  for  sale  affronted 
him  with  their  frivolity  and  sensuality ;  they  seemed 
to  him  "signs  for  perfumery  or  fashion-plates." 
The  home  scenes  rose  on  his  mind  and  haunted 
the  dismal  little  attic  of  his  hotel.  But  in  the 
morning  he  regained  "  his  calmness  and  his  will, 
though  the  sadness  remained." 

He  had  brought  with  him  several  letters  of 
recommendation,  and  soon  found  a  domicile  in  the 
house   of  an  acquaintance,   a  M.    L.,    who    re- 
ceived him  very  kindly.     But  poor  Jean  Francois 
was  soon  to  find  that  all  women  are  not  of  the 
stamp  which  he  had  known   in  his  own  home. 
Mme.  L.  was  a  domestic  tyrant  who  scrimped 
the  meals,  so  that  to  allay  his  "perpetual  hunger" 
the  young  man  had  to  resort  to  petty  eating-houses. 
The  woman  was  of  a  thoroughly  vulgar  nature, 
utterly  unable  to  appreciate  her  guest's  character 
and  aspirations.      She   reproached    him  for    his 
timidity  and    shyness,  offered    to    take  him    to 
students'  balls,  and  to  introduce  him  to  the  "  plea- 
sures "  of  Parisian  life.     He  was  resolutely  obdu- 
rate.    One  or  two  glimpses  of  "  city  gaiety  "  were 
forced  upon  him :  he  was  disgusted,  and  stoutly 
declared  that  of  the  two  he  preferred  "  the  heavy 
pleasures  and   real    drunkards  of   the  country." 
Under  such  influences,  such  a  man  was  naturally 
very  unhappy  :  he  was  less  at  home  in  the  house 
than  in  the  streets  and  on  the  quays,  where  he 
used  to  wander  disconsolately  when  he  was  not 
revelling  among  the  artistic  glories  of  the  Louvre 
and  other  picture  galleries. 

Yet  even  in  matters  artistic  Millet  already  felt 
out  of  his  element.  He  called  on  sundry  artists 
and  was  well  received.  But  there  was  something 
about  their  arrangements  and  the  tone  of  mind  they 
seemed  to  engender  which  he  "  could  not  contem- 
plate without  horror  " — "  this  way  of  study,  striving 
to  excel  others  unknown  to  me  in  cleverness  and 
quickness,  was  antipathetic." 

His  domestic  position  soon  came  to  a  crisis. 
On  his  arrival  in  the  city  the  young  man  had 
confided  to  his  hostess  a  box  containing  his  little 
hoard  of  cash  :  his  extra  expenses  at '  the  eating- 
house  having  run  considerably  into  the  sum  he  had 
reserved  for  himself,  he  was  obliged  to  ask  her 
for  a  part  of  this  money.  She  flew  into  a  violent 
passion,  and  declared  that  if  their  mutual  accounts 
were  cast  up,  he  would  be  found  already  in  her  debt. 
One  can  understand  how  incomprehensible  such 
conduct  must  have  seemed  to  one  bred  as  Millet 
had  been.  He  refused  the  piece  of  money  which  his 
hostess  tauntingly  offered  him,  and  walked  straight 
out  of  the  house,  taking  with  him  nothing  but  the 
clothes  he  wore,  and  having  less  than  thirty  sous  in 
his  pocket.  He  wandered  for  a  long  while  in  the 
streets,  and  at  last  took  refuge  in  a  workman's 
lodging-house  where  he  was  admitted  on  credit. 

There  he  stayed  several  days  in  great  misery. 
At  last  a  letter  from  M.  L.  reached  him.  It  asked 
him  to  go  to  M.  L.'s  ofllice.  The  good  man  made 
offers  of  friendship  and  help,  but  beseemed  unable 
to  get  Millet's  cashbox  for  him.  Mme.  L.  soon 
heard  of  this  intercourse,  and  issued  orders  that 
her  husband  must  drop  all  communication  with 
**  this  desperado  "—and  M.  L.  obeyed  ! 


Worry  and  privation  bore  fruit.  Millet  fell 
dangerously  ill.  For  nearly  a  month  he  lost 
consciousness  of  everything.  When  he  came  to 
himself  again,  he  found  himself  among  strangers  in 
a  little  village  just  outside  Paris.*  He  learned  after- 
wards that  he  owed  this  refuge  to  the  renewed 
intervention  of  the  kindly  though  henpecked 
M.  L.  Well  cared  for  among  his  new  surroundings. 
Millet's  healthy  constitution  asserted  itself  and  he 
soon  recovered  and  returned  to  Paris  and  art. 

This  young  peasant  looked  at  the  greatest  masters 
with  undazzled  eyes,  and  would  own  only  to  what  he 
really  recognised  as  worth.     Later  on  he  says  :  "  I 
came  to  Paris  with  all  my  ideas  of  art  fixed,  and  I 
have  never  found  it  well  to  change  them."    "The 
earHer  masters  drew  me  by  their  admirable  expres- 
sion of  gentleness,  holiness,  and  fervour."  He  found 
himself  in  intense  sympathy  with  Michael  Angelo 
and  Poussin.     He  liked  Murillo  in  his  portraits. 
His  attention  was  always  attracted  to  the  canvases 
"  where  the  thought  was  concisely  and  strongly  ex- 
pressed."   He  heartily  despised  Boucher,  and  felt 
little  less  contempt  for  Watteau.     He  had  thoughts 
of  going  to  study  with  Delaroche,  but  that  master's 
"  Elizabeth  "  and  the  "  Princes  in  the  Tower  "  did 
not  increase  his  desire  to  go.    They  seemed  to  him 
but  "  big  illustrations,  theatrical  effects  without  real 
feeling."    He  declared  that  it  was  pictures  such  as 
these  which  had  given  him  his  "antipathy  to  the 
theatre,"  for  in  mature  life  Millet  avowed  that  he 
"  had  always  had  a  decided  repulsion  to  the  exag- 
gerations, the  falseness,  and  silliness  of  actors  and 
actresses."    "  I  have  since  seen  something  of  their 
little  world,"  he  writes,  "and  I  have  become  con- 
vinced that  by  always  trying  to  put  themselves  in 
some  other  person's  place,  they  have  lost  the  under- 
standing of  their  own  personality,  that  they  only 
talk  in  *  character,*  and  that  truth,  common  sense, 
and  the  simple  feeling  of  plastic  art  are  lost  to  them. 
To  paint  well  and  naturally,  I  think  one  should 
avoid  the  theatre." 

He  owned  that  in  those  early  days,  "many  a 
time  I  was  half  inclined  to  leave  Paris  and  return 
to  my  village.  I  was  so  tired  of  the  lonely  life  I 
lived.  I  saw  no  one,  did  not  speak  to  a  soul, 
did  not  dare  ask  a  question,  I  dreaded  ridicule  so 
much — and  yet  no  one  noticed  me."  But  the 
Louvre  had  bewitched  him.  Fra  Angelico  "  filled 
him  with  visions."  So  he  went  on  day  after  day, 
reading  Vasari  that  he  might  know  about  the 
painters  and  their  lives,  and  eventually  he  entered 
Delaroche's  studio. 

The  frivolity  of  his  fellow  students  jarred  him. 
He  worked  among  them  silent  and  apart.  He  felt 
no  real  sympathy  from  his  master,  thougli  Delaroche 
often  praised  him,  and  even,  on  discovering  his 
poverty,  remitted  his  fees.  But  Millet  knew  how 
to  defend  himself  from  the  scoffs  his  companions 
sometimes  threw  at  him  and  his  work. 

"  Let  me  alone  ! "  he  would  say.  "  I  am  not 
here  to  please  you.  I  am  here  because  here  are 
antiques  and  models  from  which  I  can  learn.  Am 
I  likely  to  interest  myself  in  your  shapes  of  butter 
and  honey?  Let  us  await  the  verdict  of  the 
future." 

Perhaps  the  final  severance  of  Millet  from 
Delaroche  was  caused  by  the  latter's  avowal,  that 
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he  had  predetermined  the  winner  of  a  prize  for 
which  the  young  artist  was  working,  but  that  next 
year  he  would  be  free  "  to  farther  Millet's  own 
interests  ! "  These  were  not  the  ways  of  the 
straightforward  household  at  Gruchy  ! 

One  of  Delaroche's  students  had  cultivated"  some 
acquaintance  with  the  "  man  of  the  woods  "  as  they 
had  dubbed  Millet.  This  was  a  manufacturer's  son 
of  easy  fortune,  and  a  great  admirer  of  the  poet 
Musset.  Millet's  literary  criticism  was  as  bold  and 
true  as  his  artistic  opinions.  "  Musset  gives  you  a 
fever,"  he  warned  his  friend,  "  but  that  is  all  he 
knows  how  to  do.  A  charming  mind,  capricious 
and  profoundly  poisoned,  all  he  can  do  is  to  dis- 
enchant, corrupt,  or  discourage.  The  fever  goes, 
and  one  is  left  without  strength,  like  a  convalescent 
who  needs  air,  sun,  and  stars." 

But  the  time  had  come  when  Millet  must  earn 
money  by  his  art.  And  how  ?  He  said  to  his  friend 
that  he  would  paint  pictures  of  country  life— people 
reaping  or  making  hay.  "  Nobody  would  buy 
them,"  said  the  friend  ;  "  he  would  have  to  copy 
Boucher  and  Watteau  ?  " 

Millet  made  an  attempt  to  save  himself  from  this 
degradation ;  he  painted  a  picture  of  ^'Charity"  with 
three  nurslings  and  hawked  it  from  shop  to  shop  in 
vain.  So  he  took  to  pastel  imitations  of  the  style 
his  comrade  had  suggested — his  own  pure  taste 
going  back  from  time  to  time  to  simple  Biblical 
scenes,  "  Boaz  and  Ruth,"  or  "  Laban  and  Jacob." 
None  of  these  pictures  brought  more  than  twenty 
francs  apiece  ;  he  thought  himself  lucky  when  they 
brought  so  much.  But  he  did  not  relax  his  art 
studies  or  his  reading. 

Almost  every  year  he  had  returned  to  Gruchy. 
About  1840  he  made  two  portraits  of  his  grand- 
mother— one  life-size  on  which  he  worked  with 
great  care  ;  he  wanted,  he  said,  to  show  her  soul. 

Even  among  his  own  old  neighbours  he  met  with 
ve.xations  ;  he  was  asked  to  produce  large  portraits 
of  a  dead  official  from  poor  miniatures,  and  then  his 
work  was  judged  unsatisfactory,  or  at  least  it  was 
cheapened  until  he  volunteered  to  make  it  a  gift, 
when  it  was  gratefully  accepted  by  the  authorities, 
though  the  late  mayor's  door-keeper  still  declared 
that  it  was  a  disgrace  to  the  town,  since  Millet  had 
posed  an  office  porter — an  ex-convict,  for  the  hands 
of  the  deceased  magnate  ! 

Millet's  finances  sank  so  low  that  he  consented 
to  paint  a  signboard  for  eighty  francs.  The  shop- 
man for  whom  it  was  done  cavilled  at  the  "  black  " 
he  had  put  into  the  face  of  the  figure,  nor  would 
he  receive  the  explanation  that  this  was  only  the 
shadow  necessary  in  the  subject.  Millet  used  to 
relate  that,  to  satisfy  the  man,  he  removed  all  the 
shadows. 

He  painted  other  signboards.  "  The  Little  Milk 
Girl"  for  a  dry  goods  shop;  "A  Scene  of  our 
African  Campaign  "  for  a  circus  manager,  who  paid 
thirty  francs  in  coppers ;  a  horse  for  a  veterinary 
surgeon  ;  a  sailor  for  a  sail- maker. 

All  this  was  hard  enough.  But  this  sort  of  work 
made  no  pretensions  to  art  and  was  honest  and 
necessary  in  its  way.  It  could  not  have  been  half 
so  hard  to  the  soul  of  Millet  as  the  employment  of 
his  best  powers  in  work  so  unworthy  of  them  as  the 


Boucher  and  Watteau  imitations.  He  never  more 
than  half  yielded  to  this  terrible  temptation,  which 
he  soon  threw  aside  utterly  and  at  any  cost. 

The  honest  sign-painting  alienated  some  of  his 
early  patrons,  who  felt  they  had  been  betrayed  into 
looking  for  great  things  from  a  man  not  above  sign- 
boards. Some  of  the  younger  people,- however, 
took  him  up,  and  he  got  commissions  for  a  few 
ix)rtraits,  among  them  that  of  a  pretty  Cherbourg 
girl  whom  he  married  in  184 1.  It  was  not  a  happy 
union,  though  its  true  story  seems  to  have  been 
never  told.  Millet  did  not  like  to  speak  about  his 
first  wife  or  her  family.  Altogether,  this  seems  to 
have  been  his  darkest  time,  his  wilderness  of  temp- 
tation and  trial,  in  which  his  noble  and  honest  soul 
was  bewildered  for  a  while,  as  the  country  boy  had 
been  in  the  fogs  of  Paris  streets. 

His  wife's  health  broke  ;  he  had  to  provide  for  a 
dying  woman  ;  lie  was  ready  to  do  an3rthing  that 
chance  offered.  He  learned  how  cruel  the  world 
can  be — ^a  lesson  one  never  forgets  afterwards.  Millet 
took  it  in  good  part,  accepting  the  conipensatiori 
which  seldom  fails  to  come.  "There  are  bad 
people,"  he  said,  "  but  there  are  good  ones  also> 
and  one  good  one  consoles  you  for  many  bad.  I 
sometimes  found  heliwng  hands,  and  I  don't  com- 
plain." 

The  "one  good  one"  seems  to  have  l)een  in  this 
instance  the  manufacturer's  son,  his  old  comrade  in 
Delaroche's  studio. 

Early  in  1844  his  first  wife  died. 

Two  years  afterwards  Millet  married  again.^  The 
second  wife  proved  the  loving  and  devoted  com- 
panion of  all  his  life ;  she  entered  into  his  dis- 
heartenments  and  struggles,  upheld  him  in  the 
hour  of  discouragement  and  patiently  bore  all  his 
sorrows.  The  pair  stayed  for  awhile  at  Havre^ 
where  he  took  several  portraits — ship  captains, 
harbour  officials,  even  sailors.  When  they  had  900 
francs  in  hand,  they  settled  in  Paris,  where  the 
grandmother  wrote  him  letters  in  her  own  grand 
style. 

"  Follow  the  example  of  a  man  of  your  own 
profession,  and  say,  *  I  paint  for  eternity.'  For 
no  reason  in  the  world  allow  yourself  tO  do  wrong. 
Do  not  fall  in  the  eyes  of  God." 

A  man  before  whom  such  ideals  are  resolutely 
held  will  either  pursue  them  or  hate  them.  Those 
who  set  such  standards  in  his  sight  will  seem  to 
him  either  as  guardian  angels  or  as  besetting 
pests  ! 

In  1847  Millet  became  acquainted  with  M. 
Sensier,  who  afterwards  proved  a  valuable  adviser 
and  ally.  That  gentleman  gives  us  a  few  re- 
membrances of  their  first  interview.  Millet  ob- 
served that  "  Art  is  not  a  pleasure  trip  :  it  is  a 
fight.  Pain  is  perhaps  that- which -makes  an  artist 
express  himself  most  distinctly."  Sensier  discerned 
that  Paris  life  in  every  aspect  was  utterly  anti- 
pathetic to  the  artist. 

In  that  same  year  Millet  mdde  another  friend  fn 
Charles  Jacques,  whose  enthusiastic  and  evidently 
sincere  admiration  greatly  touched  him.  Millet 
had  a  serious  illness  at  this  time,  and  occupied  his 
convalescence  in  drawing  numberless  small  designs, 
which  a  printer  took  "on  sale"  at  prices  from 
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seventy-five  centimes  to  ten  francs.  Jacques 
grudged  them  going  at  such  a  song,  and  offered  to 
take  any  that  remained  unsold.  In  the  end  the 
printer  handed  them  all  back.  Jacques  saw  after- 
wards that  the  painter  himself  would  use  such 
things  to  light  the  fire  !  "  Burning  bank-notes  ! " 
said  the  far-seeing  friend,  and  bought  up  all  he 
could,  and  so  saved  them  from  destruction. 

Millet  achieved  a  success  in  the  matter  of  praise 
for  the  "Winnower"  exhibited  in  the  Salon  of 
1848.  But  success  did  not  bring  profit.  The 
Revolution  which  occurred  in  France  in  that  year 
stopped  all  picture-buying.  There  was  absolute 
want  in  the  painter's  house.  A  friend  who  sus- 
pected the  case  secured  a  donation  of  100  francs 
from  a  Fine  Art  Society,  and  hastened  with  it  to 
Millet  The  succour  did  not  come  too  soon.  The 
painter  was  in  his  studio,  sitting  with  bent  back  like  a 
man  who  is  chilled.  He  said  quietly :  "We  have  not 
€aten  for  two  days,  but  the  important  thing  is  that 
the  children  have  not  suffered.  Until  to-day  they 
have  had  food."  He  called  to  his  wife,  "  I  am 
going  to  get  wood :  I  am  very  cold."  He  said  no 
more,  and  never  again  alluded  to  the  event.  With 
him  silence  covered  the  depths. 

A  little  later,  in  the  heart  of  the  Paris  riots,  the 
payment  for  a  nurse's  sign  (thirty  francs)  tided 
the  family  over  two  weeks.  A  cover  for  a  song  was 
ordered  on  the  same  terms  and  duly  executed,  but 
the  money  was  never  paid.  Six  drawings  went  for 
a  pair  of  shoes,  a  picture  for  a  bed  ! 

Millet  was  forced,  like  other  Parisians,  to  take 
his  place  in  the  defence  of  the  Assembly,  and  in 
the  struggle  at  the  barricades.  To  him  the  horrors 
of  warfare  were  manifold,  and  all  he  saw  made  his 
heart  bleed. 

It  was  out  of  this  hard  and  terrible  time  that 
Millet  came  resolved  to  do  no  artistic  work  what- 
ever except  that  with  which  his  own  heart  fully 
went.  He  had  looked  starvation  full  in  the  face, 
and  it  seemed  to  have  only  taught  him  that  even  its 
dread  price  is  not  too  dear  to  pay  for  the  freedom 
of  one's  soul. 

The  Revolution  was  followed  by  an  epidemic  of 
cholera.  Millet's  friend  Jacques  was  attacked,  but 
soon  recovered.  Both  the  artists  were  anxious 
about  their  little  children,  and  pondered  over  ways 
and  means  of  leaving  Paris.  Millet's  old  home  at 
Gruchy  was  too  far  away  for  working  purposes. 
Jacques  suggested  a  little  village  of  which  he  had 
heard  in  the  direction  of  Fontainebleau,  yet  of 
whose  name  he  remembered  nothing  but  that  it 
ended  in  "zon,"  and  had  been  somewhat  favoured 
by  artists.  However,  with  their  families  they  took 
the  road  to  Fontainebleau,  receiving  as  wanderers 
from  a  pestiferous  Paris  but  cold  welcome  in  the 
villages  through  which  they  passed.  A  chance 
inquiry  of  a  countryman  revealed  that  the  de- 
stination they  sought  was  "  Barbizon." 

All  this  journey  had  been  a  revelation  to  Millet. 
In  1849  the  great  forest  was  not  tamed  and 
"prettified."  Their  destination  was  in  one  of  its  most 
beautiful  and  primitive  recesses.  They  entered 
Barbizon  in  transports  of  joy  and  thankfulness. 
Millet  walking  first,  with  a  little  daughter  on  each 
shoulder,  and  followed  by  his  wife  leading  her  son, 


Jacques  and  his  wife  and  two  children  bringing 
up  the  rear.  We  can  easily  understand  the 
"  something  "  in  their  appearance  which  made  an 
old  peasant  woman  cry  out,  "  Here  is  a  troop  of 
play-actors." 

They  established  themselves  first  in  the  inn, 
where  they  found  some  jovial  and  friendly  painters. 
But  Millet's  grave  dignity  was  inclined  to  hold 
aloof.  He  shrank  from  their  gay  mockery  of  the 
shy  country-folk,  of  whom  they  called  him  "the 
zealous  defender,"  because  he  quietly  maintained 
that  "country  labourers  are  like  children  and 
animals  :  they  readily  know  their  friends." 

Millet  soon  found  a  quiet  peasant  home  which 
would  receive  him  and  his  family.  They  had  to 
go  through  the  kitchen  to  reach  the  room  assigned 
them,  and  both  families  cooked  at  the  same  hearth 
and  ate  at  the  same  table.  His  friend  Jacques 
found  somewhat  similar  accommodation.  But 
they  were  both  enchanted  with  the  country,  and 
especially  with  the  freshening  roses  on  the  faces  of 
their  little  ones. 

"  Go  back  to  Paris  ! "  cried  Millet,  "  when  I 
have  near  me  this  marvellous  forest,  with  its 
dreamy  beauty,  its  mysterious  influences  of  heal- 
ing and  peace  !  When  I  have  this  vast  plain 
which  recalls  to  me  the  wide  horizons  of  my 
native  country  !  No  ;  a  thatched  cottage  here  is 
worth  more  than  a  palace  in  your  filthy,  roaring 
Paris." 

Jacques  and  Millet  used  to  go  out  into  the  forest 
with  their  painting  materials  ;  their  wives  accom- 
panied them  with  their  needlework,  and  the 
children  played  around  They  did  not  even 
trouble  to  carry  their  effects  back  to  the  village, 
but  found  hiding-places  among  the  rocks,  which 
Millet  used  to  call  "God's  cupboards,"  where  they 
stored  their  tools  and  the  remains  of  their  food 
until  they  came  again. 

The  great  trees  had  a  fascination  for  Millet, 
producing  that  impression  of  secret  life  which  they 
convey  to  all  poetic  souls.  "  I  know  not  what  they 
say  among  themselves,"  he  wrote,  "  but  they  say  to 
each  other  something  which  we  do  not  hear 
because  we  do  not  speak  the  same  language.  1 
believe  only  that  they  make  few  jokes  ! " 

By-and-by  the  two  families  moved  out  of 
"  lodgings  "  into  little  houses  of  their  own.  Jacques 
bought  one  cottage  and  Millet  rented  another  for 
which  he  paid  between  seven  and  eight  pounds 
(160  francs)  per  annum.  It  consisted  of  a  barn 
which  he  turned  into  a  studio,  and  of  two  small 
rooms.  Behind  was  a  garden  with  a  gate  opening 
upon  the  fields. 

Even  this  simple  rural  life  could  not  save  Millet 
from  perpetual  financial  difficulty.  It  was  not  for 
indulgence  in  luxuries  that  he  was  harassed. 
The  creditors  of  whom  he  stood  in  perpetual  terror 
were  the  butcher  and  the  baker  !  His  friend 
Sensier,  as  a  man  of  some  means,  of  business 
capacities  and  of  keen  artistic  tastes,  stood  by  him 
firmly,  and  by  advances  and  negotiations  of 
picture  sales,  tided  him  over  some  of  his  worst 
difficulties. 

It  was  in  1850  that  Millet  painted  his  famous 
"Sower,"  and  also  his  "Binders."     These  mag- 
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nificent  works  were  produced  in  his  damp  studio, 
ineffectually  warmed  by  a  tiny  stove.  There  he 
sat  in  big  wooden  shoes  stuffed  with  straw,  himself 
enveloped  in  a  heavy  horse-cloth  with  a  hole  in  its 
centre  through  which  he  put  his  head  ! 

In  these  pictures  Millet  had  simply  sought  to 
express  with  all  his  might  one  of  the  phases  of 
man's  unceasing  combat  with  nature.  But 
"political"  parties  drew  their  conclusions.  The 
"  labour "  party  declared  that  these  pictures  pro- 
tested against  the  misery  of  the  labourer,  while 
official  critics  said  that  the  artist  sought  to  set 
class  against  class  ! 

At  this  time  Millet  willingly  painted  a  signboard 
for  a  Parisian  tradesman.  But  then  he  painted  it 
so  well  that  in  the  end  it  figured  in  an  Exhibition 
of  his  works,  in  the  School  of  Fine  Art.  Thus 
may  the  humblest  labour  be  glorified  in  the  doing  ! 

In  his  rural  neighbourhood  Millet  won  sincere 
respect.  The  peasants  knew  him  as  one  of  them- 
selves— and  something  more.  He  could  not  only 
understand  their  work,  but  he  could  advise  upon 
it. 

He  used  to  say  to  his  artist  friends  :  "  It  is  always 
the  human  side  which  touches  me  in  art.  I  wish 
to  do  nothing.that  is  not  the  result  of  an  impression 
from  reality.  It  is  not  the  joyous  side^of  things 
that  appears  to  me.  The  joyous  side  for  me  is  a 
fiction.  I  do  not  know  where  it  is.  I  have  never 
seen  it.  Maybe  I  do  not  care  to  see  it.  True 
life-labour  is  not  gay  nor  merry,  as  some  would  like 
us  to  believe.  Nevertheless,  for  my  part  it  is 
there  that  I  find  true  humanity  with  all  its  poetry." 

Yet  he  entered  heartily  into  the  humours — 
humour  always  touched  with  pathos— of  the 
peasant  life  about  him,  such  as  that  of  the  old 
widower  who  pronounced  himself  "  bien  desert," 
yet  whose  thrift,  upon  his  death-bed,  made  him 
bid  his  niece, 

"  Marie,  put  out  the  candle." 

"  But,  uncle,  suppose  you  want  something  ?  " 

"  Put  out  the  candle,  I  tell  you.  One  does  not 
need  light  to  die  1 " 

In  1 85 1  Millet  had  a  great  sorrow.  The  good 
old  grandmother  died  without  receiving  a  last  visit 
from  him.  "Ah,  if  I  could  have  seen  her  once 
more  ! "  he  sighed  This  death  left  Millet's  mother 
very  lonely  in  the  old  home,  and  filled  with  longing 
for  the  dear  son  whom  poverty  kept  apart  from 
her.  "  I  can  neither  live  nor  die,"  she  wrote,  "  I 
am  so  anxious  to  see  you.  I  have  nothing  now 
left  but  to  suffer  and  die.  My  poor  child,  if  you 
could  only  come  before  the  winter  !  I  have  such  a 
great  desire  to  see  you  one  single  time  more." 

Alas,  the  yearning  was  not  to  be  satisfied  in  this 
world  !  In  1853  she  too  died,  leaving  a  great 
desolation  in  the  heart  of  her  son.  He  who  had 
faced  starvation  so  boldly  wept  like  a  child  over 
the  loss  of  his  mother.  It  is  said  that  his  noble 
picture,  "Waiting,"  is  the  monument  to  that 
mother's  sorrow. 

As  is  so  often  the  case,  death  made  possible  what 
life  had  forbidden.  The  sheer  necessity  of  arrang- 
ing the  business  matters  of  the  old  homestead  once 
more  gathered  the  Millet  family  under  the  roof  at 
Gruchy. 


Millet  himself  would  claim  none  of  the  house- 
hold furniture  except  the  old  Norman  family  cup- 
board, made  of  cherry  wood  with  copper  orna- 
ments, and  the  books  of  his  great- uncle  the  priest. 
He  left  the  enjoyment  of  all  else  to  a  brother,  who, 
it  was  arranged,  was  to  carry  on  the  farm,  Millet 
stipulating  only  that  the  ivy  with  which  the  old 
house  was  clad  should  not  be  touched. 

Then  came  about  what  is  so  constantly  remarked 
in  such  lives.  Just  as  those  had  passed  away  who 
had  suffered  in  his  adversity,  and  whom  he  would 
have  loved  to  rejoice  and  soothe  by  triumph  and 
assistance,  lo  !  the  worst  was  over.  It  seems  ridi- 
culous now  to  think  that  this  gleam  of  "  prosperity  " 
meant  his  receiving  about  150/.  for  three  pictures. 
But  to  him  this  was  a  fortune. 

He  who  had  never  been  able  to  revisit  home  to 
see  the  dear  grandmother  and  mother  was  now 
able  at  least  to  take  his  children  to  see  the  places 
so  dear  and  sacred  to  his  heart.  During  this  visit, 
he  came  across  one  of  his  early  teachers,  the  Abb^ 
I^brizeux.  The  meeting  was  touching.  They 
talked  long  and  earnestly  together.  The  worthy 
priest  knew  his  former  pupil's  position  in  the  art 
world,  and  possibly  feared  that  it  had  carried  him 
far  away  from  his  ancient  standards. 

"  By  the  bye,  Francois,"  said  he,  "you  loved  the 
Bible  ence  ?  " 

"  I  love  it  still,"  said  the  painter, 

"  And  the  Psalms  ?  " 

"  They  are  my  daily  comoanions.  I  draw  from 
them  all  I  do." 

"And  Virgil?" 

"  My  dear  master,"  said  Millet,  "  once  for  all,, 
believe  that  Paris  has  not  changed  me.  Such 
as  you  knew  me,  such  I  am.  You  remember  my 
first  drawing,  which  your  kindness  made  you  find 
worthy  of  an  artist— I  have  it  still  in  my  studio." 

He  turned  his  easier  circumstances  to  account 
chiefly  in  improving  his  conditions  of  work.  The 
former  workroom  was  thrown  into  the  dwelling- 
house,  and  another  and  larger  bam  was  converted 
into  a  comfortable  studio.  He  was  true  to  his  own 
theory.  "  What  every  one  ought  to  do  is  to  find 
progress  in  his  profession,  to  try  ever  to  do  better,, 
to  be  strong  and  clever  in  his  trade,  .  .  .  and  in 
talent  and  conscientiousness  in  his  work.  That  for 
me  is  the  only  path.  The  rest  is  dream  or  calcula- 
tion." 

But  though  his  "  Peasant  Grafting  a  Tree  "  won 
high  praise  and  was  sold,  yet  the  price  was  moderate 
and  the  wolf  was  never  very  far  from  the  door.  He 
had  relatives  to  help  into  careers  and  increasing 
expenses  and  losses  of  many  kinds.  He  went  on 
painting  his  various  "  Shepherds  "  and  "  Gleaners," 
all  the  while  saying,  "  We  come  to  understand  those 
who  sighed  for  a  place  of  refreshment,  of  light  and 
peace." 

It  was  only  the  few  who  could  appreciate  his 
style  of  art,  and  so  worldly  friends  besought  him 
to  modify  it.  But  he  was  firm.  "  Let  no  one  think,'* 
said  he,  "  that  they  can  force  me  to  prettify  my 
types.  I  would  rather  do  nothing  than  express 
myself  feebly.  Give  me  signboards  to  paint,  give 
me  yards  of  canvas  to  cover  by  the  day  like  a 
house-painter,  but  let  me  imagine  and  execute  my 
ow^n  work  in  my  own  way.  .  .  .  Your  pretty  peasant 
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girls  do  not  do  well  for  picking  up  wood,  gleaning 
in  the  August  sun,  drawing  water  from  a  well.  If 
I  am  to  paint  a  mother  I  shall  try  to  make  her 
beautiful  simply  by  her  look  at  her  child.  Beauty 
IS  expression." 

When  he  saw  the  gala  type  of  peasant  girl  which 
other  artists  painted,  he  used  to  say  with  sad 
significance,  "  Those  young  women  would  not  stay 
in  the  country  ! " 

When  Millet  went  up  to  Paris  and  sold  a  picture, 
he  always  remembered  his  little  ones  and  went 
home  with  a  cake  or  a  toy  for  each.  They  used  to 
wait  for  him  on  the  door  step  and  run  shouting 
to  meet  him.  When  his  success  had  been  naught 
and  he  returned  wnth  empty  hands,  he  was  wont  to 
say,  **  My  poor  little  dears,  I  was  too  late ;  the 
shop  was  shut."  And  then  he  would  take  them 
back  into  the  house  and  console  them  with  songs 
and  stories. 

In  1859  he  had  painted  his  famous  "Death  and 
the  Wood-cutter,"  and  even  his  world-known 
•'^Angelus,"  and  yet  at  this  very  time  the  brief 
gleam  of  prosperity  seemed  to  have  faded  away,  and 
life  in  the  painter's  rustic  home  was  well  nigh  as 
hard  and  poverty-stricken  as  it  had  been  during  the 
most  terrible  of  the  earlier  days  in  Paris, 

Yet  his  strong  soul  did  not  fail.  "They  wish 
to  force  me  into  their  drawing-room  art,  to  break 
my  spirit,"  he  cried.  "  No,  no,  I  was  born  a  peasant, 
and  a  peasant  I  will  die.     I  will  say  what  I  feel." 

He  was  laid  on  a  sick-bed  ;  still  resolute  towards 
the  world,  within  him  the  heart  sometimes  fainted. 
He  was  a  man  of  forty-five,  when  the  first  shadow 
of  "  presbyopia "  usually  darkens  over  the  vision, 
"  If  you  knew  the  trouble  I  have  with  my  eyes  !  " 
he  wrote.  "  Ah,  when  will  He  come  who  will  say  to 
me,  as  to  the  other  wretched  cripple  in  the  Bible, 
Arise  and  walk  ?  " 

It  was  just  when  all  was  at  its  darkest  that  a 
shrewd  business  man  and  art-connoisseur  came  for- 
ward, and  engaged  to  take  all  Millet's  work  for  three 
years,  paying  him  for  that  period  a  moderate  income, 
which  must  have  seemed  to  him  like  boundless 
wealth.  Millet  did  not  care  much  whether  any- 
body had  made  a  good  bargain  with  him;  his  utmost 
ambition  was  freedom  to  work  after  his  own  fashion, 
and  this  seemed  at  last  attained.  "  If  it  were  not 
for  my  headaches,"  he  sighs,  "  I  should  be  con- 
tented and  happy."  He  was  not  much  disturbed 
by  the  disputes  or  railing  of  his  critics.  It 
troubled  him  only  that  they  did  not  give  him  the 
professional  guidance  he  would  have  been  grateful 
for.  "  What,"  he  asked,  "  can  I  find  good  or 
serious  for  the  correction  of  my  faults  in  the  invec- 
tives of  my  critics  ?  I  look  in  vain  for  anything 
but  noise  ;  not  one  counsel  which  I  could  use.  Is 
this  the  office  of  criticism— merely  to  abuse?" 

His  home-life  was  very  happy ;  anxiety  there 
might  be,  but  there  were  love  and  peace.  He  liked 
to  forget  himself  among  his  brood,  chattering  of 
their  little  interests  and  pleasures— his  "  frog-pond," 
as  he  playfully  called  it. 

A  dark  tragedy  made  a  very  painful  impression 
on  his  mind — the  suicide,  accompanied  with  much 
picturesque  horror— of  another  artist  staying  in 
Barbizon.     The  unhappy  man  had  taken  his  life 


because  he  had  not  "  enough  "  income.  This  was 
a  mystery  to  Millet.  "  Poverty  ! "  he  cried  ;  *'  why 
this  poor  soul  had  not  even  seen  it  in  the  distance  ! 
Unmarried,  alone,  with  a  little  fortune  and  friends 
besides.  .  .  .  He  never  knew  that  fearful  thing 
an(i  all  that  comes  with  it.  .  .  .  The  grotesque  is 
mixed  with  everything,  even  death.  He  really 
died  for  fear  of  dying  in  poverty."  Millet  mar- 
velled over  it ;  having  gained  that  courage  which 
comes  of  sounding  the  bottom  and  knowing  the 
worst  J 

When  he  was  worried  by  unjust  criticism  (of 
others  more  than  himself)  he  would  say  :  "  Come, 
let  us  look  at  the  sunset  ;  that  will  do  us  good." 
In  the  country  he  found  "  infinite  glories."  Nature 
was  to  him  the  beautiful  and  sympathetic  scene  of 
the  tragedy  of  humanity.  His  mind  teemed  with 
ideas.  He  comforted  himself  for  the  unpopularity 
of  his  paintings  because  he  could  "  never  paint  all 
he  wanted  to,"  and  he  could  get  more  of  his  mind 
expressed  in  the  "  summary  drawings  "  for  which 
he  might  find  purchasers. 

He  delighted  in  Theocritus  and  in  Robert  Burns. 
The  first  proved  his  own  theory,  "  that  one  is  never 
so  Greek  as  in  painting  naively  one's  own  impres- 
sions, no  matter  where  they  were  received  ; "  and 
Burns  was  another  illustration  of  this,  and  was  dear 
to  Millet's  heart  because  he  too  "  smacked  of  the 
soil.'^    He  had  keen  appreciation  for  Walter  Scott. 

So  he  went  on,  steadily  working,  never  earning 
much  more  than  daily  bread,  but  quite  content  with 
that.  He  went  back  to  the  old  home,  once  to  a 
sister's  death-bed,  to  find  her  well-nigh  speechless, 
but  with  "  her  heart  still  alive  and  loving  enough 
to  pass  through  its  pitiful  garment  of  flesh  and 
show  itself  to  me."  Then  he  had  to  accompany 
his  sick  wife  to  Vichy,  whence  he  made  brief 
excursions  into  the  surrounding  country.  His 
return  from  Vichy  was  deeply  saddened  by  the 
death  of  one  of  his  closest  friends,  with  the  care  of 
whose  deeply  afflicted  wife  he  immediately  charged 
himself. 

In  the  year  1868  tardy  honour  came  to  him. 
The  Government  discovered  he  was  a  "  master " 
and  made  him  a  Chevalier  of  the  Legion  of  Honour. 
He  worked  on  with  philosophic  calmness,  and 
presently  took  a  holiday  in  Switzerland.  He 
enjoyed  it  much ;  but  one  day's  letter  says,  "  I 
want  to  get  back  to  Barbizon,"  and  the  next,  "  My 
home-sickness  continues." 

Soon  after  his  return  from  this  journey  the 
Franco-Prussian  War  broke  out,  and  the  Millet 
family  were  compelled  to  leave  Barbizon  and  take 
refuge  in  Cherbourg ;  and  even  there  he  would 
have  been  shot  or  strangled  as  a  spy  had  he  been 
seen  using  a  pencil  out  of  doors  !  His  soul  was  sore 
for  his  country  :  he  had  "  no  heart  to  speak  of  the 
spring  which  comes  in  spite  of  all  these  horrors." 

When  Millet  returned  to  Barbizon,  in  1871,  he 
never  lefi  it  again.  He  had  plenty  of  work,  work 
rising  in  price  ;  but  now  his  health  was  failing,  and 
work  was  not  always  easy,  or  even  possible. 

We  get  one  bright  vision  of  him  in  the  August 
of  1874.  It  is  a  characteristic  picture  :  himself  and 
his  wife,  all  the  young  people,  and  one  or  two  dear 
friends  making  holiday  in  the  beloved   "  forest." 
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Millet  was  joyous  and  talkative,  dwelling  brightly 
on  ihe  past  and  on  the  redemption  that  nature  had 
wrought  for  his  art. 

All  through  the  subsequent  autumn  he  failed 
rapidly.  In  the  beginning  of  January  1875  the 
end  came.  A  tragic  incident  disturbed  his  death- 
bed. A  hunted  stag  took  refuge  in  the  garden, 
jind  was  cruelly  butchered  by  the  huntsmen.  The 
heart  of  a  man  like  Millet  sickens  at  what  is  called 


As  to  the  rest,  call  not  Millet's  life  sad.  What 
was  his  ambition  ?    He  tells  us  himself : 

"  I  only  desire  this  :  to  live  by  my  work  and 
bring  up  my  children  decently,  and  give  expression 
to  the  greatest  possible  number  of  my  impressions. 
Also,  at  the  same  time,  to  have  the  sympathy  of 
the  people  I  love." 

He  attained  this. 

His  theory  of  art  he  summed  up  thus  : 


"sporL"  Now  the  whole  thing  struck  him  as  a 
parable.     "  It  is  an  omen,"  he  said. 

He  breathed  his  last  on  January  zo,  1875. 

What  is  there  to  add  to  such  a  story?  Only 
this,  that  he  who  would  be  true  to  his  highest  self 
must  not  fear  poverty,  must  not  fear  ridicule.  It 
is  not  poverty,  not  the  want  of  daily  bread,  which 
most  drives  men  from  their  noble  ideals  ;  rather  it 
is  the  craving  for  luxury.  He  who  was  raised  above 
such  mean  desires  now  stands  higher  than  all— the 
great  master  artist  of  our  century  ! 


fVE"3-  A/ttrJ.  F.  Mithl. 

"  A  man  must  be  touched  himself  in  order  to 
touch  others,  and  all  that  is  done  from  theory, 
however  clever,  can  never  attain  this  end  ;  for  it  is 
impossible  that  it  should  have  this  breath  of  life." 

His  practice,  and  its  crowning  influence  on  the 
world,  has  justified  his  theory. 

And  of  the  beautiful  unity  of  his  life,  how  can 
we  better  speak  than  in  words  which  he  himself 
addressed  in  praise  to  another  ?  Millet  was  indeed 
"from  the  beginning  the  little  oak  which  was 
destined  to  become  the  great  oak." 

I.    F.    MAVO. 
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r.— THE  MARKET. 

WHERE  do  all  the  plants  come  from  that 
crowd  the  shelves  in  our  London  flower- 
market  at  five  o'clock  in  the  morning,  and 
are  cleared  off  so  mysteriously  before  the  ordinary 
man's  break  fas  t-ti  me  ?  And  whither  do  they  all 
go? 

Think  of  the  parlour  plants  and  bedding  plants, 
and  the  materials  for  millions  of  bouquets  and 
buttonholes  that  pass  in  and  out  of  this  small  area 
of  some  15,000  square  feet  every  Tuesday,  Thurs- 
day, and  Saturday  within  a  few  short  hours  I 
Think  of  the  thousands  of  people  employed  in 
their  production  and  distribution,  and  wonder  how 
the  trade  moves  which  here  comes  to  a  head,  and 
succeeds  or  fails ! 

Here  is  a  moderate-sized  hall,  200  feet  long,  by 
76  feet  wide,  and  70  feet  high  in  the  centre,  cut  up 
into  about  270  stalls,  through  which  practically 
pass  the  floral  decorations  of  at  least  half  London. 
It  is  a  business  place,  with  no  attempt  at  display. 
There  is  no  dressing  of  the  shelves  to  tempt  a 
customer.  The  pot  plants  are  in  lines  and  squares, 
the  cut  flowere  are  in  bunches,  or  boxes,  or  baskets, 
packed  not  for  appearance,  but  to  save  damage. 
They  are  brought  here  for  sale,  and  not  for  exhibi- 
tion, and  yet  they  make  what  the  foreign  guide- 
books describe   as  the  finest  flower-show  in  the 

Perhaps  they  do  ;  at  any  rate,  we  can  leave  such 
comparisons  to  those  more  competent  to  make 
them.  Suffice  it  for  us  to  say  that,  being  a  success- 
ful market,  it  naturally  overflows,  and  that  the 
business  done  is  far  larger  than  in  any  similar  area, 
even  if  we  disregard  the  foreign  auction  flower 
sales  which  now  take  place  in  the  building  long 
known  to  Londoners  as  ihe  Floral  Hall. 
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can  be  shut  so  that  it  can  be  easily  dealt  with. 
The  stalls  are  all  alike  in  structure  ;  all  have  a 
wide  platform  and  two  upper  shelves  on  iron 
standards,  the  taller  plants  being,  as  a  rule,  on  the 
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top  shelf,  thus  yielding  a  background  of  greenery 
that  is  not  without  its  effect,  though  only  chosen 
for  convenience.  In  Paris  the  most  prominent 
feature  is  the  paper  twists  in  which  the  flowers  are 
wrapped ;  in  Ix)ndon  you  will  find  very  little  paper. 


for  the  market  does  not  want  to  be  interrupted  by 
outsiders  and  small  orders  ;  as  a  rule,  he  gives  no 
indication  of  his  business,  and  often  he  does  not 
even  put  his  name  over  his  bell.  If  you  want  him 
you  must   seek  him  out.     Vou  will  find  him  at 


the  flowers  being  left  to  take  care  of  themselves  in 
the  customers'  baskets  and  in  market  bunches. 
\Vhite  is,  of  course,  the  predominating  colour. 
While  flowers  come  in  useful  at  all  times,  for 
weddings,  and  funerals,  and  decorations  generally, 
and  in  autumn  and  winter  they  are  here  in  the 
great  majority,  but  in  the  spring  and  summer  there 
will  be  representatives  in  mass  of  almost  every  lint 
in  the  floral  scale. 

Wonderfully  fresh  and  bright  it  is,  even  on  a  wet 
morning,  when  it  is  at  its  worst.  But  let  him  who 
would  visit  it  beware.  A  lounge  it  is  not.  He 
who  comes  here  must  be  prepared  to  suit  himself 
to  his  company,  and  to  move  about  briskly,  as  if 
on  business,  with  much  elbowing  and  shouldering, 
and  many  a  nanow  shave  of  a  basket  edge  or  a 
box  corner.  The  man  of  the  market  deems  it  in- 
conceivable that  anyone  should  get  up  so  early  for 
mere  amusement,  and  has  no  thought  or  mercy  for 
the  dawdler. 

Watching  the  vans  at  midnight  crawling  up 
Wellington  Street  and  backing  against  the  pave- 
ment, you  will  have  no  difficulty  in  discovering 
that  most  of  the  produce  is  home-grown.  To  see 
the  railway  men  in  their  glory,  you  must  go  round 
the  comer  into  the  Garden.  Here  they  are  lost 
amid  the  crowd  of  miscellaneous  vehicles  from  the 
suburban  ring,  whence  comes  the  bulk  of  London's 
plants  and  flowers.  An  ordinary  nurseryman  paints 
up  his  name  on  big  boards,  and  gives  himself 
much  local  and  bold  advertisement ;  the  grower 


Broxbourne,  and  Tottenham,  and  Cheshunt,  and 
Edmonton,  and  South  gate,  and  Finch  ley,  and 
Acton,  and  Twickenham,  and  Petersham,  and 
Mitcham,  and  Norwood,  with  a  few  outposts  at 
a  longer  radius,  but  nearly  all  in  the  valley  of  the 
Thames. 

It  is  rather  misleading  to  call  the  flower  market 
a  show.  To  a  show  you  send  the  best  possible; 
to  a  market  you  send  the  best  saleable.  It  does 
not  suit  the  grower  to  supply  the  monstrous  or  the 
supcrexcellent.  His  quality  is  always  limited  by 
price.  The  flowers  of  the  market  must  be  grown 
at  a  profit,  and  they  must  be  fairly  level  in  value. 

When  a  new  flower  or  a  new  strain  is  introduced 
its  initial  quality  must  be  kept  up  or  the  venture  is 
hopeless.  But  to  keep  up  the  quality  of  a  flower 
week  after  week,  and  season  after  season,  is  not 
easy  under  ordinary  arrangements,  and  hence  it  is 
thai  the  trade  has  become  specialised.  The  general 
growers  get  rarer;  the  special  growers  increase.  The 
market  florist  chooses  a  certain  succession  of  crops 
which  keep  his  land  and  houses  full  all  the  year 
round,  and  this  round  he  adopts  year  after  year 
until  he  finds  a  novelty  to  take  the  place  of  one  of 
the  scries  with  which  he  has  not  done  well  either 
from  competition  or  other  causes.  One  man  has  a 
name  for  carnations  and  sends  them  in  by  thou- 
sands ;  another  man  grows  roses  and  sends  then> 
in  a  couple  of  hundred  dozen  at  a  time  ;  another 
man  grows    palms,  another    cyclamens,   another 
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heliotropes,  another  scarlet  geraniums,  another 
lilies  of  the  valley,  another  fuchsias,  and  so  on. 
As  to  the  pot  plants,  they  also  come  from  special 
men,  s.zoo  dozen  a  year  being  a  moderate  output 
for  one  grower.  Even  in  this  trade  there  are 
novelties,  one  of  the  most  popular  at  present  being 
that  in  which  two  firms  are  engaged  in  selling  a 
dozen  or  so  of  small  plants  in  pots  fitted  into  boxes 
all  ready  packed  for  rail  carriage. 

It  is  to  such  special  growers  that  the  market 
looks  for  what  may  be  called  its  staple  supplies;  the 
general  men,  outsiders  and  foreigners,  filling  up  the 
gaps  and  yielding  the  abundance,  and  occasionally 
the  "  glut "  which  is  the  last  thing  any  of  them  want, 
and  which  has  before  now  thrown  gardenias  oil  the 
market  at  a  pound  a  cartload,  and  tea  roses  at  a 
halfpenny  a  dozen. 

These  are,  however,  exceptional  cases.  The 
supply  as  a  rule  keeps  pace  with  the  demand.  Of 
course  the  market  is  at  its  best  in  numbers  and 
colours  in  the  spring  and  early  summer,  but  even  on 
a  November  morning  you  will  find  a  richer  variety 
of  plants  and  flowers  in  larger  quantities  than  j'ou 
would  have  thought  possible.  Handsome  begonias 
will  be  there  in  the  last  month  but  one  of  their 
season,  for  hardly  any  come  to  the  Garden  in  pots 
during  the  first  six  months  of  the  year.     Chrysan- 


Tound,  though  they  are  most  plentiful  in  the  last 
four  months  of  the  year.  Another  popular  favourite 
at  this  time  is  euonymus,  which  is,  however,  seldom 
presentable  during  January  and  February. 

Indiarubber  plants  are  always  in  season  and 
will  be  much  in  evidence— some  of  them  four  or  five 
feet  high.  Fuchsias  will  be  on  the  wane  ;  this  is 
their  last  month,  and  you  will  have  to  wait  until 
May  to  welcome  them  again  m  any  quantity. 
Heliotrope  will  be  much  to  the  fore  ;  it  comes  in 
September  and  vanishes  with  the  year.  Lycopodium 
is  absent  from  the  market  only  during  January  and 
February  ;  myrtles  and  mai^uerites  are  always  on 
hand  ;  and  mignonette  only  disappears  in  January 
to  return  in  May,  Scarlet  pelargonium  is  never 
absent,  although  it  is  somewhat  rare  during  the  last 
three  months  of  the  year.  Perhaps  the  prettiest 
plant  you  will  see  is  Solanum  capsUastrum,  the  dwarf 
shrub  with  the  bright  orange  berries  which  comes 
in  with  September  and  goes  out  with  March. 


The  ordinary  seasons  of  your  gardening  ex- 
perience will  hardly  guide  you,  for  the  market 
naturally  gets  the  early  and  the  late.  You  can  buy 
your  azaleas  from  January  to  June,  your  calceo- 
larias from  May  to  August,  your  cinerarias  from 
March  to  June,  your  cyclamens  from  February  to 


themums  there  will  be,  of  course ;  they  make  their 
first  appearance  in  September  and  last  on  until 
March.  Cu  press  us  you  will  get  among  the 
greenery  ;  for  cupressus  comes  first  in  May  and 
retires  at  Christmas.  Draccenas  will  make  a  brave 
show,  but  there  are  dracjenas  on  sale  all  the  year 


April,  The  most  marked  seasons  are  those  of  the 
spring  bulbs,  like  the  daffodils  in  March  and 
April,  and  the  tulips  and  hyacinths  from  January 
to  April.  Heaths  are  few  and  far  between,  except 
during  the  first  half  of  (he  year.  Genistas  are 
only  in  the  market  froni  March  to  June,  hydran- 
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geas  from  July  to  October,  ivy  geraniums  and 
lobelias  from  May  to  September,  and  lilies  of  the 
valley  only  in  the  first  five  months  of  the  year. 
Musk  begins  here  in  May  and  goes  out  in  July ; 
nasturtium  (which  is  not  nasturtium,  but  tro- 
paeolum)  begins  here  in  June  and  goes  out  in 
September ;  another  pot  plant  that  goes  out  in 
September  is  rhodanthe,  the  West  Australian  ever- 
lasting, which  makes  its  first  appearance  for  the 
year  early  in  April. 

The  market  seasons  for  cut  flowers  are,  of  course, 
much  longer  than  those  for  pot  plants.  Arums, 
for  instance,  which  can  only  be  obtained  in  pots  in 
May,  June,  and  July,  can  be  liad  as  cut-blooms 
all  the  year  round,  though  they  are  most  plentiful 
in  the  summer  months  and  rarest  in  February. 
In  November  you  can  buy  them  at  from  four  to 
six  shillings  a  dozen,  much  the  same  price  as  you 
pay  for  bunches  of  asters.  These  asters,  which, 
botanically,  are  not  asters  at  all,  but  varieties  of 
CalHstephus  chinensis,  are  a  curiously  miscellaneous 
crop  raised  in  small  patches  all  round  London — 
most  of  them  from  German  seed  imported  from 
the  aster  farms  near  'Erfurt,  where  great  stretches 
of  a  hundred  acres  and  more  are  frequently  devoted 
to  their  cultivation. 

Bouvardias,  fragrant  and  beautiful,  are  in  the 
market  all  the  year  round,  though  most  numerous 
in  the  last  three  months  of  the  year.  Carnations 
are  also  there  every  month,  the  height  of  their 
season  being  from  July  to  October.  The  carna- 
tion is  the  most  popular  flower  in  these  days,  and 
every  year  the  supply  increases.  There  is  sure  to 
be  a  grand  show  of  chrysanthemums,  another  group 
at  present  in  nuich  esteem,  and  which  are  only 
absent  from  market  between  March  and  July. 
That  handsome  amaryllid,  eucharis,  is  never  with- 
out its  admirers ;  it  is  in  the  market  all  through 
the  year — dearest  in  February  and  cheapest  in 
July  and  August.  Gardenia,  too,  though  now 
going  rather  out  of  fashion,  is  always  represented 
most  abundantly  in  May  and  June,  and  scantily  in 
January,  February,  and  March.  Amid  the  preva- 
lent white  blooms  the  tall  spikes  of  gladiolus  will 
tell  out  boldly ;  November  is  their  last  month,  as 
it  is  also  the  last  fuchsia  month — but  the  fuchsia 
appears  here  in  July  while  gladiolus  is  not  often 
seen  before  August.  Roman  hyacinths  will  be 
just  coming  in,  to  last  until  February,  and  look  very 
uninviting  in  the  mass.  Lilies  are  here  all  the  year 
through,  but  lilies  of  the  valley  will  be  commencing 
their  season,  which  lasts  from  now  until  June. 
Mignonette  and  marguerite  daisies  are  never  absent 
from  the  stalls  ;  French  mimosa  is  almost  certain 
to  have  arrived  in  its  flat  baskets,  though  it  may 
not  have  been  seen  here  since  April.  Orchids 
(mostly  cattleyas  and  odontoglossums)  will  be 
found  in  a  few  places  ;  but  after  December  you 
•will  seek  them  in  vain  until  May,  when  they  begin 
to  appear  in  large  quantities  from  Belgium  and 
<iermany. 

Pansies  will  just  be  over ;  their  season  also 
begins  in  May.  Another  May  visitor  is  the  pseony, 
which  is,  however,  rarely  seen  here  after  July.  In 
July  the  sweet  pea. comes  in,  to  remain  until  the 
last  weeks  of  November.  Scarlet  geraniums  are 
here  all  the  year  round  in  bunches,  as  they  are  in 


pots ;  but  they  become  fewer  in  Octol^er,  and  do 
not  come  again  in  force  until  April.  Poppies 
appear  in  June  and  last  on  through  September. 
Primulas,  tuberoses,  and  roses  last  through  the  year, 
the  roses  always  in  great  numbers— red,  white, 
and  yellow — ^sometimes  as  many  as  a  hundred 
and  fifty  dozen  coming  in  from  one  grower  alone. 

Some  flowers  have  a  very  short  season.  Lavender 
is  only  here  in  August.  The  cowslip,  blue-bell, 
and  polyanthus  are  rarely  available  except  in  May 
and  June  ;  the  primrose  comes  in  April  and  lasts 
for  three  months  instead  of  two,  enormous  quan- 
tities being  brought  in  for  the  Beaconsfield  anni- 
versary. One  dealer  there  is  in  the  market  who 
invariably  takes  a  hundred  pounds'  worth,  no 
matter  what  the  supply  may  be.  Another  flower 
with  a  season  of  three  months  is  the  stock,  whose 
fragrance  fills  the  market  air  from  July  to  Sep- 
tember. The  sunflower  season  lasts  only  for  two 
months  —August  and  September.  The  wallflower 
lasts  four  months— from  March  to  June— but 
during  the  first  two  months  the  supply  is  foreign 
grown,  the  vanloads  grown  under  the  trees  of  our 
orchards  and  in  the  out-of-the-way  corners  of  our 
market  gardens  not  coming  to  hand  until  May. 
Snowdrops  are  only  discoverable  during  March 
and  April,  but  tulips,  like  freesias  and  violets,  last 
from  January  to  June.  Pyrethrums  you  are  sure 
to  discover  ]  they  come  in  August  and  go  out  at 
Christmas.  You  may  meet  with  early  poinsettias, 
but  as  a  rule  they  first  appear  in  December,  and 
are  absent  after  March.  A  few  bunches  of  sweet 
sultan  may  be  visible,  but  usually  the  last  of  this 
flower  is  seen  in  October,  and  it  does  not  appear 
again  until  June.  Cornflowers  thin  out  in  Sep- 
tember after  a  run  of  four  months,  and  only  occa- 
sionally linger  on.  Cinerarias  also  run  for  four 
months,  but  their  season  is  from  March  to  June. 
Another  flower  that  runs  for  four  months  is  the 
cyclamen,  whose  season  ends  in  April.  Epiphyllum 
and  the  Christmas  rose  last  for  three  months  ;  their 
.season  ends  in  March.  Eschscholtzia  also  lasts  for 
three  months,  but  its  season  does  not  begin  until 
June.  The  myosotis  season  begins  in  May  and 
lasts  until  September,  In  July  and  August  there 
is  generally  a  large  supply  of  that  elegant  stitch- 
wort  gypsophila,  much  of  which  is  obtainable 
from  France,  the  flower  being  also  a  favourite  one 
in  the  Paris  market.  In  May  a  great  number  of 
Dutch  hyacinths  come  over  in  boxes,  these  being 
practically  waste  products,  for  the  bulb-growers 
have  to  cut  the  bloom  in  the  second  year  to  fatten 
the  bulb  for  market  purposes ;  and  if  the  spikes 
could  not  be  sold,  they  would  go  as  manure— as 
indeed  they  did,  being  mown  off"  and  throw^n  away 
to  rot  until  some  intelligent  Dutchman  saw  a  pos- 
sibility of  making  enough  money  out  of  them  to 
more  than  cover  the  cost  of  their  packing  and 
freight.  In  January,  February,  and  March  there 
is  a  good  deal  of  French  narcissus  for  disposal,  but 
in  March  the  Scilly  growth  comes  in  and  lasts  on 
until  June.  In  November  the  French  violets  begin 
to  arrive,  the  Parme  strain  continuing  until  June, 
the  very  large  and  sweet  czars  giving  out  in  April. 

Another  French  flower  making  its  first  appear- 
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ance  in  November  is  the  white  lilac-  This  is  a 
peculiarly  French  product.  Some  of  the  blooms 
that  come  into  the  market  are  from  the  genuine 
white  varieties,  like  Marie  Legrange,  but  most  of 
them  are  artificially  blanched  from  the  Marly  and 
other  coloured  strains.  This  forcing  of  lilac  for 
the  Paris  and  London  markets  was  first  introduced 
by  Mathieu  at  Belleville,  but  is  now  chiefly  carried 
on  at  Viiry-sur-Seine,  where  there  are  some  seven 
hundred  acres  devoted  to  ihe  crop,  bearing  over 
nine  millions  of  plants.  As  these,  however,  are 
only  used  for  their  bloom  in  their  fifth,  sixth, 
seventh,  and  eighth  years,  the  annual  yield  comes 
from  only  a  sixth  of  the  shrubs  under  cultivation. 

Those  chosen  to  undei^o  the  blanching  process 
are  dug  from  the  ground  in  the  autumn,  when  the 
flower-buds  are  fully  formed  but  dormant.  To 
ensure  a  succession  of  bloom,  these  are  left  un- 
planted  for  difi'erent  periods,  and  dealt  with  in 
batches  under  the  glass  houses  which  are  specially 
prepared  for  the  purpose.  The  plants  in  this  ro- 
tation are  placed  in  deep  beds  and  pruned  of  all 
the  shoots  except  those  bearing  good  heads  of 
bloom.  The  buds  expand  in  about  three  weeks, 
but  the  forcing  goes  on  for  nine  months,  and  the 
yield  is  from  six  to  ten  crops  a  year.  The  tempe- 
rature is  from  65  to  77  Fahrenheit,  and  if  this  heat 
be  constantly  maintained  and  the  houses  kept 
closely  shut,  darkness  is  not  essential  ;  but  in 
practice  the  roofs  are  covered  with  thick  straw 
mats,  which  keep  the  light  out,  and  by  preveriting 
radiation  save  fuel.  At  first  only  white  lilac  was 
produced  in  these  blanching  houses,  but  within  the 
last  few  years  a  system  of  graduating  the  colours 
has  come  into  vogue,  so  that  a  complete  series 
through  the  faintest  blushes  up  to  unmistakable 
pink  can  be  had  in  the  market,  the  difference  in 
the  intensity  of  hue  being  chiefly  owing  t'j  changes 
of  temperature  and  to  different  patterns  of  perfora- 
tion in  the  straw  mats— the  greater  the  number  of 
holes  to  the  square  foot,  the  darker  being  the 
colour  produced.  These  tinted  lilacs  fetch  a 
better  price  ihan  the  others,  for  they  not  only  lake 
trouble  but  time,  rose  lilac,  for  instance,  requiring 
twice  as  long  to  bring  to  perfection  as  plain  white. 

In  this  curious  industry  twenty  finns  are  eng^^ed, 
who  among  them  own  three  hundred  forcing- 
houses.  In  importance,  as  far  as  Paris  is  concerned, 
it  comes  next  to  rose-growing,  a  recent  tabular 
statement  of  the  number  of  glass  houses  owned 
by  the  suburban  suppliers  of  the  central  flower- 
market  of  that  city  giving  the  rose-houses  as  four 
hundred,  those  for  ericas  and  ferns  at  five  hundred, 
and  those  for  plants  in  bloom  at  twelve  hundred. 
To  supply  the  Halles  with  foliage  plants  two 
hundred  and  fifty  glass  houses  are  employed,  while 
sixty  f.re  devoted  to  bulbs,  fifty  to  azaleas,  twenty- 
five  to  camellias,  fifteen  each  to  orchids  and 
gardenias,  and  seven  to  oranges,  'fhese  numbers 
may  seem  small  to  us,  except  in  the  case  of  the 
lilac-houses,  hut  lilac-blanching  is  almost  purely 
Parisian,  while  the  general  market  gets  more  than 
half  its  supplies  either  from  the  south  of  France 
or  from  small  cultivators  with  a  few  pits  and  a 
frame  or  two  not  worth  enumerating. 

Of  the  two  thousand  baskets  of  cut  blooms  which 


enter  the  Paris  market  each  day  twelve  hundred  come 
from  the  south,  whence  occasional  consignments 
come  through  by  way  of  Boulogne  and  Folkestone 
to  Covent  Garden.  Most  of  the  Covent  Garden 
supplies  are,  however,  as  we  have  seen,  home-grown. 
Flowers  always  suffer  by  trans-shipment,  and  if 
well  packed  the  fleshy  ones  "  sweat,"  as  it  is 
technically  called,  so  that  sorts  we  should  expect 
to  reach  us  from  abroad  in  large  quantities,  like 
gardenias,  camellias,  tuberoses,  stephanotis,  come 
only  in  fits  and  starts,  when,  like  the  Dutch 
hyacinths,  a  price  to  cover  freight  and  package  will 
satisfy  the  sender.  The  most  regular  supply  is  of 
narcissus  and  mimosa,  which  come  direct  to  the 
stalls,  but  the  outside  and  unexpected  parcels  have 
to  bear  two  profits,  for  when  a  large  consignment 
arrives  it  is  generally  sold  twice  over.  First  it  is 
sold  by  the  commission  agent  in  lots  of  twenty  or 
more  boxes,  and  then  the  buyers  of  these  lots  take 
them  into  the  market  and  sell  them  to  the  flower-girls. 
Though  fleshy  blooms  may  not  travel  well,  there 
is  nothing  easier  to  send  long  distances  than  fern 
fronds.  The  flower-girls  cannot  do  without  maiden- 
hair, although  asparagus  and  crotons  are  now  so 
largely  used  in  the  better  banquets.  A  large 
quantity  of  the  false  maidenhair  or  black  spleen- 
wort,  graceful  and  cheap,  is  frequently  on  the 
market  from  France.  And  thus  it  comes  about 
that  the  penny  buttonhole  which  figures  so  promi- 
nently in  the  wooing  and  winning  of  the  future 
Mrs.  'Awkins  is  almost  always  what   the  penny 


novelette  describes  as  "  a  choice  exitic,"  but  what 
the  salesman  contemptuously  dismisses  as  "  a  mere 
import." 


OLD    MAIDS    AND    YOUNG. 


CIIAITER  I.— 


0^ 


N  ihe  cross  at  her  head  they  put  the  words  : 
"  POPPY, 


At  her  feet  and  head  they  planted  poppies. 
They  had  called  her  "  Poppy "  when  she  lived, 
because  she  had  loved  poppies  better  than  all 
flowers,  and  the  name  had  excellently  fitted  the 
little  lovely  thing,  with  her  lips  like  red  flowers, 
and  her  brow  like  while  flowers,  poppy-flowers, 
purer  red  and  milkier  white  than  others.  It 
seemed  scarcely  any  wonder  that  she  should  die 
so  young — all  flowers  die  so  young — but  Rowan 
could  not  away  with  it.  Rowan  went  down  the 
stairs  with  the  tears  like  great  raindrops  falling  from 
his  face  upon  his  feet,  plashing  on  to  his  shoes, 
and  n:ia)dng  dull  spots  on  them.  He  did  not 
attempt  to  dry  them  away.  At  the  stair  foot  he 
sat  down  and  cried  on,  the  tears  running  down  his 
cheeks  in  channels,  and  down  his  neck.  His  face 
as  he  wept  was  lifted  up,  for  any  and  all  to  see,  for 
his  sorrow  was  a  child's  sorrow,  without  shame. 
After  a  while  two  women  came  and  knelt,  one  on 
either  side  of  him. 

"  It's  naughty.  Rowan,"  one  of  them  whispered 
gently,  "  to  cry  hke  this." 

The  boy  gulped  ;  then  spoke.  It  was  his  habit 
to  defend  his  actions  to  these  women. 

"  Tisn'  naughty  when  persons  isn'  naughty  but 
tct"  mis'rabte." 


Rowan  always  spoke  of  humanity  in  the  a^re- 
gale  as  "  persons,"  and  had  a  way  of  clipping  his 
words  that  rendered  his  speech  peculiar.  She  who 
had  spoken  continued  : 

"Your  sister,  my  dear  little  boy,  has  gone  to 
God's  beautiful  heaven,  to  be  happy  with  Him  and 
the  angels.     You  should  be  happy  too." 

"/havn'  gone  to  God's  beautiful  heaven,"  came 
the  very  human  answer  from  the  mourner  aged 
six.     "I'm  lef  with  no  one." 

"With  no  one?  Why,  Rowan,  you've  got  your 
dear  kind  mother  and  dear  kind  aunt  to  be  to  you 
all  that  Poppy  was." 

Rowan  was  silent.  When  adults  adopt  this 
strain  they  make  further  conversation  impossible. 
The  little  boy  had  never  heard  of  the  proverb 
which  lays  down  that  self-praise  counts  for  nothing, 
and  was  accustomed  to  hear  his  mother  call  herself 
his  dear  kind  mother,  and  his  aunt  call  herself  his 
dear  kind  aunt.  They  were  women  and  wise,  of 
course,  but  some  things  seemed  beyond  their 
grasping.  At  the  present  moment  it  was  evident 
that  they  failed  to  see  that  they  were  much  too  big 
to  be  put  in  the  place  left  empty  in  his  world  by 
the  loss  of  four-year-old  Poppy.  Fancy  this  dear 
kind  mother  and  dear  kind  aunt  being  wheeled  by 
Rowan  round  the  garden  in  the  little  wheelbarrow 
that  was  big  enough  to  hold  Poppy  !  Or  fancy  his 
crawling  on  all  fours  over  the  lawn  in  front  of  the 
house,  with  on  his  back  this  dear  kind  mother  and 
dear  kind  aunt  in  place  of  Poppy  1  You  cannot. 
Yet  the  deluded  Brobdrngnags  recommended  them- 
selves as  capable  of  being  all  to  him  that  Poppy 
had  been;  Poppy,  his  playmate.  Boy  Rowan,  with 
the  good  biain  which  has  ever  l)elonged  rather  to 
the  dwarfs  than  to  the  giants,  felt  to  the  full  the 
absurd  impossibility  of  the  thing ;  but,  whether 
from  sweet  politeness,  or  from  heart-weariness,  or 
his  limited  stock  of  words,  or  a  philosophic  (ui 
bono  feeling— I  cannot  tell— remained  silent,  blind 
with  tears,  only  turning  from  time  to  time  his  small 
head  from  side  to  side,  as  if  uneasy  or  in  pain. 
She  who  had  not  spoken  noticed  the  gesture,  un- 
fastened the  child's  stifl"  collar,  and  began  mopping 
the  wet,  chafed  throat,  then  kissed  the  little  Itared 
neck. 

"  Don't  you  think,  mother's  sweetheart,  you  could 
stop  crying  for  a  while?" 

"  Poss  certain  I  couldn't,"  Rowan  answered, 
using  one  of  the  mangled  adverbs  which  he  ap- 
peared to  think  strengthened  his  affirmations,  and 
the  tears  that  he  could  not  check  still  pouring  down 
his  poor,  (lushed  face. 

After  a  time  the  tears  ceased  to  flow,  and  the 
child  lay  back  in  his  mother's  arms  with  only  a 
film  in  his  eyes.    Then  the  lids  closed,  and  Rowaa 
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slept.  A  gentleman  descended  the  stairs  and 
paused,  and  looked  attentively  at  the  sleeping 
child. 

"That  litde  boy  should  be  taken  away  out  of 
this." 

"  Where,  doctor  ?  " 

"Anywhere.     Where  is  Captain  Archdale?" 

"  He  is  on  his  way  to  Marseilles  at  present.  I 
have  no  news  concerning  his  health,  doctor,  but 
you  said  that  the  sea  journey  would  save  him." 

"Pardon  me,  Mrs.  Archdale,  1  said " 

"  Oh,  doctor,  let  me  hope." 

"  Assuredly  ;  I  have  hopes  myself.  On  what  day 
do  you  expect  him  to  touch  France  ?  " 

"  On  Monday." 

"  Good.     Go  and  join  him  with  the  child." 

"  My  dear  doctor  !  " 

"  My  dear  Mrs.  Archdale  !  Can  you  not  see 
that  that  little  child  will  cry  himself  into  a  sickness 
if  you  keep  him  here  ?  Go  on  a  journey  with  him, 
and  he  will  be  all  right  before  you  have  crossed 
the  Channel." 

/*  You  don^t  know  Rowan." 

"  Excuse  me,  I  do.  Can  you  spare  me  a  few 
minutes,  Miss  Webster  ?  " 

The  doctor  turned  to  Mrs.  Archdale's  sister. 

The  upshot  of  the  few  minutes'  talk  was,  that 
two  days  later  Miss  Webster  was  .seeing  off  her 
sister  and  the  child  Rowan  at  Victoria  Station. 
Miss  Webster  was  an  old  maid  pure  and  simple. 
A  friend  of  the  present  writer  once  said  to  a  spin- 
ster that  there  would  never  have  been  an  old  maid 
but  for  the  Fall.  The  spinster  wittily  replied  that 
there  would  never  have  been  the  Fall  but  for  a 
married  woman.  That  was  a  very  pretty  quarrel 
as  it  stood.  Certain  it  is  that  in  a  world  across 
which  sorrow  had  fallen,  old  maids  were  needed. 
Miss  Webster,  having  watched  the  train  steam  out 
of  the  station  with  her  sister  and  sister's  child,  went 
back  to  the  lonely  house  and  wept  for  little  dead 
Poppy. 

CHAPTER   II AN  ORPHAN. 

ABOUT  a  month  prior  to  Mrs.  Archdale's  arriving 
in  Marseilles  and  taking  up  her  abode  at  the 
house  of  Nurse  Barre,  there  had  arrived  there 
an  English  clergyman  on  his  way  to  England  from 
Greece,  where  he  had  lost  his  wife.  The  Reverend 
George  Fleetwood,  having  resolved  to  make  a  short 
stay  at  the  French  port  with  the  daughter  who  was 
travelling  with  him,  had  chosen  the  house  of  Nurse 
Barre  for  a  resting-place. 

Nurse  Barre  had  been  trained  in  no  hospital, 
and  knew  as  little  as  any  of  her  neighbours  knew 
about  sick-tending  as  a  science.  In  her  young 
days,  which  had  merged  into  the  dim  past  at  the 
time  here  under  consideration,  she  had  been  nurse 
to  little  children,  and  from  them  had  received  the 
name  by  which  she  is  here  called.  She  was  a 
spinster  of  that  age  at  which  spinsters  like  to  pass 
for  matrons.  It  may  be  thirty,  or  it  may  be  fifty. 
With  her  it  was  fifty.  She  wore  on  the  third  finger 
of  her  left  hand  a  thin  ring  which  had  been  her 
mother's,  and  on  the  brass-plate  laid  against  her 
house-door  was  inscribed  "Mrs.  Barre."  Some 
people  called  her  Mrs.  Barre,  but  by  most  she  was 


called  "  Nurse  "  Barre,  and  this  was  the  name  she 
liked  best,  for  there  is  the  fine  mysteriousness 
about  the  title  "  Nurse  "  that  there  is — well,  about 
the  title  "Mr." 

Nurse  Barre  was  famous  in  Marseilles.  Her 
house  was  one  of  the  many  which  bore  the  inscrip- 
tion "  English  spoken  here,"  and  was  one  of  the 
few  bearing  that  inscription  in  which  English  really 
was  spoken.  The  right  sort  of  English,  too  ;  not 
foreign  English,  but  home  English,  and  homely 
English  ;  English  regardless  of  grammar  and  style, 
Kersey-English.  Nurse  Barre  had  not  learnt  to 
conjugate  "lie"  as  a  separate  verb  from  "lay." 
She  said  "s'runken"  for  "shrunken,"  and  said 
"gewse"  and  "portmande,"  and  said  "vawses" 
and  "  P'ebuary,"  and  "  will  you  set  down  ?  "  She 
maintained  that  she  knew  she  was  lacking  in  what 
the  French  call  bone-tone.  In  that  she  was  wrong, 
for  her  tone  was  excellent.  What  she  lacked  was 
academical  knowledge.  She  was  not  that  anoma- 
lous thing,  a  lady  of  culture  reduced  to  be  lodging- 
letter,  but  was  what  is  called  a  plain  soul  by  persons 
who  rightly  regard  themselves  as  elaborated  souls. 
She  was  infinitely  pleasant  in  her  simplicity,  and 
the  mere  sight  of  her  set  one  thinking  of  white 
pure  linen,  and  soft  large  blankets,  and  hot  tea, 
and  floury  potatoes,  and  English  basins  and  jugs, 
and  water,  heaps  of  water,  and  quiet,  kind  attention, 
and  the  courtesy  of  "  ma'am  "  and  "  sir."  And  all 
these  things  were  really  to  be  met  with  at  the  house 
of  Nurse  Barre.  She  piqued  herself,  moreover,  on 
her  English  kitchen,  and  boasted,  with  justice,  that 
she  was  none  of  your  potty  food  cooks  (by  potty- 
food  she  ia\t2S)X.pot'aufeu\  and  was  for  none  of  your 
French  menews.  She  was  a  real  English  house- 
keeper, and  one  with  those  generous  hands  which 
tell  you  that  they  do  not  butter  bread  "  thin." 

The  thing  had  got  bruited  about.  It  was  known 
at  the  docks,  and  known  at  the  British  Consulate  ; 
it  was  known  by  the  British  chaplain  ;  every  English 
resident  in  Marseilles  knew  of  it,  and  all  who  came 
to  Marseilles  heard  of  it.  There  was  always  a  raid 
being  made  on  Nurse  Barre's  house,  and  in  this 
way  she  had  come  to  pick  and  choose  her  lodgers. 
The  Reverend  George  Fleetwood  was  given  rooms 
partly  because  of  his  being  "  the  reverend,"*  partly 
because  Nurse  Barre  had  known  and  been  deeply 
attached  to  his  wife.  Mrs.  Archdale  was  given 
rooms  chiefly  because  Rowan  Archdale  said  at 
the  outset  of  their  interview,  *'Poss  certain  I 
shall  like  being  here,"  addressing  the  remark  to 
Nurse  Barre,  who,  with  all  her  fifty  years,  not 
proof  against  blandishments  like  this,  forthwith  de- 
clared that  the  rooms  were  at  the  disposal  of  the 
young  gentleman  and  his  mother  ;  and  that  what 
she  could  do  to  make  them  comfortable  and  happy 
she  would  do. 

The  rooms  taken  by  Mrs.  Archdale  were  those 
which  had  been  before  occupied  by  the  Reverend 
George  Fleetwood  and  his  daughter,  only  the 
latter  of  whom  now  lived  with  Nurse  Barre.  W^hat 
had  happened  to  bring  this  about  was,  briefly,  as 
follows :  On  the  eve  of  the  day  fixed  for  the  de- 
parture of  the  clergyman  and  his  child,  the  little 
girl  had  brought  an  intimation  to  Nurse  Barre  which 
she  had  worded  as  follows : 
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"  My  papa  has  died,  Nurse  Barre  ;  just  like  my 
mamma." 

This  was  said  in  a  voice  of  bell-like  clearness, 
and  neither  flush  nor  pallor  altered  the  curiously 
calm  face  of  the  little  girl.  Only  one  of  two  con- 
structions could  be  put  on  her  words,  or,  rather, 
on  her  manner  of  saying  them— either  she  was 
wholly  without  feeling,  or  to  her  youthful  faith 
"  died  "  was  simply  one  with  ascended  into  heaven. 
On  recalling  the  incident  later.  Nurse  Barre  ac- 
counted foi-  it  \\\  the  more  charitable  way.  At  the 
actual  time  she  was  too  completely  taken  aback  to 
reflect  on  it,  and  with  an  exclamation  of  dismay 
she  caught  the  child's  hand,  and  hastily  left  the 
room  with  her. 

There  was  no  mistake.  The  Reverend  George 
Fleetwood  was  dead.  He  was  a  handsome,  singu- 
larly stern-faced  man,  and  death  had  accentuated 
both  the  beauty  and  sternness  of  his  face.  He 
was  lying  on  a  -couch,  and  a  book  lay  upon  his 
breast.  Nurse  Barre  took  it,  and  having  bent  the 
page  at  which  he  had  been  reading  from  it,  closed 
it.  Four  days  later,  she  took  the  little  girl  to  her 
father's  grave,  to  lay  flowers  on  it.  When  they  had 
returned  home  she  lifted  the  child  upon  her  lap. 

"  Do  you  know  what  you  are  now,  Miss  Rotha  ?  " 

"  No,  Nurse  Barre." 

"  You  are  an  orphing." 

"  Is  that  the  same  as  an  orphan  ?  " 

"  Just  the  very  same." 

The  little  girl's  face  had  been  gravely  polite, 
and  Nurse  Barre's  face  betrayed  no  embarrass- 
ment. 

"  Now  it's  a  very  serious  thing  to  be  that,  Miss 
Rotha,"  she  continued,  "and  a  grave  docty  lies 
with  me.  I  must  ask  you  some  questions.  When 
were  you  born,  my  dear  ?  " 

"  I  can't  remember  that  time.  Nurse  Barre." 

"  No,  miss,  of  course  you  can't " — a  quick  smile 
lit  up  Nurse  Barre's  eyes,  while  the  little  face  lifted 
to  hers  remained  very  earnest — "  but  you  can  tell 
how  old  you  are,  and  what  your  birthday  is,  and 
when  you  had  one  last." 

"  Yes^  I  can  do  that.  I  am  seven  years  old,  and 
— may  I  count  on  my  fingers  ?  " 

"  Why,  yes,  of  course,  miss." 

Nurse  Barre  looked  surprised. 

Rotha  placed  the  forefinger  of  her  right  hand  to 
the  thumb  of  her  left,  and  counted  on  the  white, 
small  fingers. 

"  There  was  Tuesday,  which  was  my  birthday, 
and  Wednesday,  and  Thursday,  and  Friday,  and 
Saturday,  and  Sunday,  and  Monday,  and  Tuesday 
—  the  one  which  wasn't  my  birthday  —  and 
Wednesday,  and  Thursday,  and  Friday,  which 
is  to-day  ;  that  makes  seven  years  and  ten  days, 
doesn't  it  ?  " 

"  Yes,  miss.  Now  with  a  bit  of  black  lead  and 
an  envelope,  I  could  tell  you  in  a  minute  what 
your  birthday  is,  and  in  what  year  you  were  born." 

"  Could  you  really  ?  " 

Rotha,  it  was  evident,  was  greatly  impressed. 
She  bent  forward  as  Nurse  Barre  began  to  operate 
with  pencil  and  paper. 

"  Please  let  me  see  you  do  it." 

Nurse  Barre  did  it 

"  Now,  my  dear  little  lady,  that's  written  down  ; 


and  nex'  I  want  you  to  try  and  remember  if  you've 
any  nex'  of  kin." 

It  is  pleasant  to  impress  ;  Nurse  Barre  was  made 
.of  frail  humanity,  and  was  showing  off  a  little.  She 
was  not  surprised  when  Rotha  asked — 

"  What  are  necks  of  kin  ?  " 

"  R'lations,  miss.  It's  the  word  they  use  in  law. 
Did  you  ever  hear  of  your  havin'  a  gran'pa?" 

"  No." 

"  Or  a  gran'ma  ?  " 

»*  No." 

"  Or  an  uncle  ?  " 

"  No." 

"  Or  an  auntie  ?  " 

"  No." 

"Think  hard  every  time  you  answer,  miss.  I 
know  as  your  dear  ma  had  no  kinsfolk,  for  I've 
heard  her  say  so  times  and  again,  poor  dear  young 
lady,  but  your  pa  must  ha'  belonged  to  people. 
Can't  you  call  to  mind  any  uncle  who  ever  sent 
you  a  box  o'  sweeties  ?  Did  you  never  get  a  dolly 
from  an  auntie?" 

"  No,"  came  still  the  answer  in  the  sweet,  clear 
voice. 

Nurse  Barre  sighed,  then  said — 

"Well,  your  papa  had  friends,  anyhow.  Every 
gentleman  has  friends.  Now  don't  you  think,  Miss 
Rotha,  that  there's  one  of  them  that  he  may  have 
appointed  to  be  your  gardeen,  in  case  that  he  should 
die  suddent,  as  he's  done  ?  " 

"  What  is  a  *  gardeen '  ?  "  Rotha  asked,  perplexed. 

"  Gardeen's  the  name  of  a  person  who  takes  the 
place  of  a  parent,  and  does  what's  best  for  the 
child." 

"  Then  that's  what  you  are,  Nurse  Barre." 

The  young  grave  eyes  met  the  old  grave  eyes. 

Nurse  Barre  battled  with  tears. 

"  As  well  talk  to  a  winged  angel  as  to  you,  miss. 
There's  no  more  o'  the  sense  o'  this  world  in  you 
than  there  was  in  your  dear  ma,  who  was  that  lifted 
up  with  goodness  that  she  was  hardly  mortial. 
Tell  me  now  what  I  am  to  do.  There  are  all  your 
pa's  papers  in  that  seketary.     Shall  I  read  'em  ?  " 

"  No— papa  would  not  have  liked  that." 

"  Just  my  own  ideer.  It  don't  seem  to  me  as 
I've  any  right  to  pry  into  'em.  You  must  read  'em,. 
Miss  Rotha,  when  you  get  sense." 

"  When  I'm  grown  up  ?  " 

"Before  that,  miss.  My  proposal  is  that  your 
pa's  papers  shall  be  all  locked  up  till  you're  a  young 
lady  aged  twelve.  You'll  have  a  lot  o'  sense  by 
that  time,  bein'  the  quiet  sort,  and  then  you  shall 
read  'em  and  take  steps  according.  Till  then  you 
shall  stay  with  me,  me  not  presooming  any  ways,  but 
always  your  servant,  miss,  and  you  the  young  lady. 

"  Yes,  Nurse  Barre.  May  1  go  on  reading  my 
book,  Nurse  Barre  ?  " 

"  Why,  yes,  miss."  Nurse  Barre  rose,  colouring 
slightly,  and  the  little  girl  took  her  book,  and  was 
soon  lost  in  it.  Nurse  Barre  had  offered  half  her 
dukedom,  and  this  was  all  the  thanks  she  had  won. 
Rotha  had  listened  to  her  with  grave  courtesy,  and 
had  assented  to  her  proposal  without  a  trace  of 
emotion.  She  was  now  curled  up  in  a  big  chair, 
reading. 

The  sun  had  caught    her  hair,  and  made  a 
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nimbus  about  her  head.    The  little  quiet   face 

wore  a  rapt  look.  Nurse  Barre  stole  peeps  at  her, 
then  betook  herself  to  the  kitchen,  leaving  the 
child  in  possession  of  the  sitting-room.     After  a 


lace,  and  only  faintly  reflecting  the  mantel-orna- 
ments before  it,  a  case  of  stuffed  birds,  flanked  by 
two  tall  vases,  filled  with  fluffy,  dark  grass. 

The  little  girl  took  it  all  in,  then  shut  her  eyes, 
and  turned  her  face  to  the  chair-back.  I  cannot  at 
ail  say  what  she  did,  but  I  do  not  think  she  cried. 
An  hour  later  she  was  lifted  from  the  chair  sleeping. 
Life  was  going  a  little  heavily  with  her  ;  no  mother, 
no  father,  no  home, — this  very  strange  room,  and 
that  very  strange  person,  Nurse  Barre.  Thinking 
of  it  made  her  tired,  she  was  only  seven  years  old 
—and  she  fell  asleep,  with  her  warm  face  to  the 
cold  leather. 


time  quiet  eyes  were  lifted,  and  the  owner  of  them 
made  a  survey  of  her  surroundings. 

She  was  in  a  low,  good-sized  room,  ill-furnished. 
The  bow- window  was  scantily  curtained  with 
thick  white  muslin,  looped  back  with  old  gold  silk  ; 
short  muslin  blinds  with  many  dams  in  them  com- 
pleted the  window- drapery.  Six  horsehair  chairs 
were  ranged  in  rows  of  three  against  the  walls. 
Besides  the  leathern  fauteuil  in  which  the  child  sat, 
there  was  a  capacious  horsehair  sofa.  A  bit  of 
pretty  colour  came  from  a  green-covered  table  in 
the  window-light ;  another  table,  in  gloom,  was 
covered  with  red  cloth.  For  use  was  a  small 
cabinet,  having  on  it  a  jug  of  water  and  glasses ; 
for  ornament  a  square  piano,  oblong,  as  square 
pianos  always  are,  locked  and  covered  with  books 
and  fancy  boxes.  The  floor  was  carpeted,  though 
only  partially,  with  Kidderminster  that  had  seen 
better  days.  A  woollen  rug,  some  oil-c!oth  and 
some  floor-paint  hid  from  sight  such  bare  wood  as 
the  Kidderminster  was  too  scant  to  cover.  The 
pictures,  tike  the  chairs,  were  six  in  number,  and 
consisted  of  five  i»retty  bran-new  oleographs  and  a 
quaint,  antique  print  representing  Peace,  in  the 
likeness  of  a  lady  with  a  pleasant  preponderance  of 
green  in  her  dress,  and  having  an  olive-branch  in 
one  hand  and  a  spade  in  the  other.  At  one  side 
of  her  lay  cows  and  sheep  ;  at  the  other  side  stood 
a  Gargantuan  dove,  considerably  larger  than  any 
of  the  sheep,  and  not  much  smaller  than  the  cows. 
A  curly  sea  stretched  away  in  the  background. 
On  this  picture  the  child's  eyes  rested  long  ;  then 
they  strayed  to  the  mantelpiece,  over  which  was  a 
lai^e,  dull,  biass-framed  mirror,  swathed  in  paper- 


-FIRST   STEPS   IN    EDUCATION. 

NURSE  BARRE,  having  undertaken  the  charge 
of  the  Reverend  Geoi^e  Fleetwood's  daughter, 
was  resolved  to  give  her  not  only  a  home, 
but  also,  as  she  put  it,  an  education  which  should 
fit  her  for  the  drawing-room.  The  amount  of  head- 
work  which,  with  this  aim  in  view,  she  insisted  on 
Rotha's  doing  daily  was  very  considerable.  It  will 
here  suffice  to  describe  that  done  on  the  day  upon 
which  Mrs.  Archdale  arrived  in  Marseilles,  and,  by 
taking  the  room  left  unoccupied  by  the  death  of 
the  little  girl's  father,  worked  a  great  change  in  her 
fate.  It  was  seven  o'clock  in  the  morning,  the 
breakfast-table  was  cleared,  and  Nurse  Barre  was 
"  washing-up."  AVith  a  dripping  cup  in  her  hand 
she  turned  to  the  child — 

"  Make  haste  now,  Miss  Rotha.  Tempest  fugil, 
as  your  dear  pa  used  to  say.  Take  your  books  at 
once  and  begin  the  learning.  First  stand  with  your 
Bible  over  there,"  pointing  to  the  end  of  the  room, 
"and  read  very  serious." 

The  little  girl  stood  against  the  wall,  and  read 
in  a  clear,  beautiful  voice  : 

"  Deut'romony,  ecks — eye^vee." 

"That's  fourteen.  Miss  Rotha,"  exclaimed  Nurse 
Barre,  as  she  pulled  a  towel  through  the  handle  of 
the  cup. 

"That  was  very  nice,"  she  said,  somewhat  later, 
when  the  child  had  finished  reading  the  chapter 
and  shut  the  book.  "Now  let  us  lose  no  time, 
but  begin  the  counting.  Which  table  have  you 
learnt  ?  " 

A  shadow  passed  over  the  child's  bright  face. 
"The  counting,"  it  was  evident,  was  not  looked 
forward  to  with  pleasure. 

^^  Four  times." 

She  passed  a  paper  book. 

Superior  greatness  was  in  Nurse  Barre's  smile. 

"  Never  mind  giving  me  that,  miss.  I  know  my 
multiplications  up  to  the  hundreds.  What's  four 
times  a  hundred.  Mis;  Rotha?" 

"That's  not  in  my  tables.  Nurse  Barre." 

"Course  it  isn't,  miss.  No  need  to  tell  me  thai. 
It  should  be  in  your  head,  as  it  is  in  mine.  Come, 
come  ;  you  are  rerely  silly  in  some  rcspecks  for 
your  pa's  daughter,  miss."  (Aburningblushpassed 
over  Rotha's  face.)  "  Vou  tiy  to  think  it  out  now. 
Four  times  a  hundred.  Why  !  it's  ridic'lous  eas>*. 
What's  four  times  a  little  girl  ?  You  just  set  down 
to  try  to  think  that  ouL" 
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ilotha  sat  down — a  little  gold-haired,  wistful- 
faced  thing — woe-stricken,  the  flush  slowly  feding 
from  her  cheeks,  and  leaving  them  very  pale.  The 
proud  mouth  quivered,  but  no  tears  fell.  Nurse 
Barre  went  on  with  her  work,  and  some  five 
minutes  passed.     Then  she  called  the  child  to  her. 

"  Well,  what  is  the  answer,  miss  ? " 

"  I  don't  know." 

This  was  said  in  a  low  voice,  with  bent  head. 
Then  the  head  was  raised,  and  the  voice  grew 
pleading. 

"  It's  nowhere  in  my  arithmetic,  and  I  can't 
think  it  out.  Please  4on't  be  angry  with  me, 
Nurse  Barre."  (The  child's  face  quivered.)  "  I've 
only  been  once  a  little  girl." 

Nurse  Barre  lifted  hands  and  eyes, 

"  Well,  to  be  sure,  miss,  but  you  do  take  things 
strangely.  Why,  the  answer  is  as  simple  as  simple. 
It's  four  little  gir/s,  of  course  ;  and  the  other 
answer  is  four  hundred,  and  four  times  anything 
is  just  four  of  it.  Now  tell  me  what  is  four  times 
a  million  ?  " 

"  Four." 

Rotha  drew  back  .some  steps,  as,  having  given  this 
answer,  she  saw  a  tempest  gather  in  Nurse  Barre's 
eyes.    The  latter  had  dropped  into  a  chair. 

"  Yes,  stand  away  from  me,  miss,"  she  said,  in  a 
voice  thick  with  indignation.  "Keep  well  away 
from  me,  for  fear  I'd  foi^et  that  you're  your  pa's 
daughter  and  a  lady.     I  can  hardly  hold  my  hands 


from  off  you  this  minute.  It's  like  as  if  over  the 
counting  you  became  what  they  call  idioticle. 
Four  times  a  million— -_^(/r/  May  a  poor  woman 
be  given  patience.  There  now,  I'll  say  no  more." 
(Rotha's  face  was  beginning  to  work  curiously,  and 
her  eyes  filmed).  "We've  had  enough  of  the 
counting  for  to-day.    Shut  up  the  book,  and  bring 


me  the  map  of  the  British  Islands.  That's  right. 
Open  it  out  on  the  table  where  I  can  see  it,  and 
listen  to  what  I'm  saying."  Rotha's  face  cleared, 
and  it  was  plain  that  she  did  not  at  all  recoil  from 
the  geography  lesson. 

Nurse  Barre  paused  for  a  moment,  struggled  with 
a  tickling  in  her  throat,  and  began  ; 

"  You've  learnt  ;hc  names  of  the  countries  now, 
and  the  seas  that  go  round  and  circle  navigate  'em, 
and  the  names  of  the  lines  down  and  across,  the 
longychudes  and  the  lattychudes  ;  nnd  the  capitals. 
Ixindon  with  the  Tower  of  London,  and  Edin- 
burgh with  the  Dook  of  Edinburgh,  and  Dublin 
with  nothing  extrornary.  You've  learnt  all  that. 
Miss  Rotha  ?  " 

Rotha  nodded,  and  waited  for  the  continuation. 
This  recapitulation  of  former  work  was  made,  if 
the  truth  must  be  said,  mainly  for  self-glorification 
by  Nurse  Barre,  and  with  a  view  to  impressing  her 
pupil,  prior  to  entering  upon  new  work  concerning 
which  she  felt  a  little  professional  nervousness.  It 
was  only  natural  that  she  should  feel  this,  for  in 
teaching  Rotha  geography  she  had  lo  depend 
almost  wholly  on  her  own  knowledge  of  the  sub- 

{'ect,  the  only  aid  to  teaching  which  slic  possessed 
jeing  a  small  map.  At  this  she  now  looked  criti- 
cally, drawing  the  child's  attention  to  it.  "  What 
I  want  you  to  learn  now,  miss,  is  the  counties 
which  make  up  our  native  home,  beginning  right 
at  the  top  in  Scotland,  here  in  C.iith- "  (she  read 
slowly,  adjusting  her  spectacles  the  while)  "  ness. 
Now,  miss,  what  name  did  I  say  ?  " 

"  You  said  Caith  first,  Nurse  Barre,  and  then 
you  said  Ness." 

Rotha  was  wide  awake  now,  but  she  did  not 
intend  to  be  satirical.     Nurse  Barre  said  gravely  : 

"  That's  because  I  meant  Caithness,  miss  ;  the 
name  is  Caithness.     Say  Caithness,  miss." 

Rotha  said  Caithness. 

"Very  good,  miss.  Now  we  can  go  on  and 
continue.     You  can  look  on  the  map  with  me." 

The  golden  and  the  grizzled  head  were  both 
bent  over  Caithness. 

"  What  I  want  you  to  notice  is  what  they  call 
the  p'sition  of  Caithness,  meaning  the  place  where 

it  lays.    It's  sticking,  you  see,  out  of  the  side  of 

Now,  you  read  that  name  for  me,  miss." 

'*  Sutherland,  Nurse  Barre." 

"Just  so.  It's  sticking  out  of  the  side  of 
Sutherland,  and  it  ends  in  a  round  point  away  out 
in  the  sea.  Look  at  it  carefully,  miss.  The  shape 
of  it  is  quite  a  penitentiar)-,  which  is  an  island  that 
hasn't  water  all  round  it." 

"  The  same  as  a  peninsula,  I  suppose."  Rotha 
had  listened  attentively,  and  looked  up  with  eager 
interest.     "Papa  taught  me  what  a  peninsula  was." 

"Just  the  same.  I'd  wish  you  to  say  peninsular, 
miss,  because  your  dear  pa  said  so.  And  now  to 
go  on  and  continue.  You  needn't  learn  all  the 
places  named  here,  for  fear  your  head  wouldn't 
hold  'em,  but  there  are  two  written  big,  which  is  " 
(anew  adjusting  her  glasses)  "Thurso  and  Wick. 
Learn  them.  Next  we'll  take  what  they  call  the 
nateral  features.  There's  no  mountains,  you  see, 
not  to  speak  of  Mountains  are  done  in  black 
blotches.    There's  one  or  two  toddy  litde  lakes — 
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these  here  —and  many  rivers,  but  spiderlegs,  all  of 
'em,  not  worth  the  learning." 

"  Then  I'm  only  to  learn  Thurso  and  Wick, 
Nurse  Barre  ?  " 

"Just  only  that,  miss.  Thurso  and  Wick  in  the 
peninsula  of  Caithness,  by  the  side  of  Sutherland, 
up  in  the  top  of  Scotland.  Now  cast  your  eye 
once  more  on  the  map,  miss.  The  whole,  you  see, 
is  painted  pink.  I'd  like  you  to  remember  that, 
merely  as  what  is  called  a  single-arity." 

"  What  is  a  single-arity,  Nurse  Barre  ?  " 

"A  thing  that  can't  be  explained,  miss  ;  what's 
of  the  nature  of  a  mystery.  You  see  Caithness  is 
pink,  and' Sutherland  is  yellow,  and  the  next— I'd 
like  you  to  read  me  the  name  of  the  next  county, 
miss  ;  the  one  here,  not  the  size  of  a  French  plum- 
stone." 

"  Cromarty." 

"Just  so.  Well,  Cromarty  i.s  green.  That's 
wonderful,  you  know.  Every  county  a  different 
colour.  I'd  like  you,  miss,  always  to  learn  the 
colour.  Look  away  from  the  map,  now,  and  tell 
me  what  colour  Caithness  is." 

"  Pink,  Nurse  Barre." 

"  That's  right.  You're  real  good  at  geography, 
miss.  Now  you  just  look  hard  on  that  county  for 
a  minute  or  so,  and  then  drore  it  for  me.  The 
young  ladies  where  I  was  last  in  service,  at  home, 
before  I  came  here  among  the  French  foreigners — 
it  was  what  they  called  a  *  Young  Ladies'  Seminary ' 
— were  great  at  droring  maps,  and  I  used  to  take 
them  up  bread  for  rubbing  out  their  mistakes, 
that's  how  I  come  to  know  my  geography.  I'd 
stand  looking  on,  and  your  ma  — to  my  mind  as 
much  a  blessed  angel  then  as  she  is  now  —would 
.say,  smilin' — ^your  own  smile,  miss,  only  you  put 
it .  on  seldomer  through  being  half  your  pa's. 
*Rerely,'  she'd  say,  'I'd  like  to  have  you  for  a 
pupil,  Mrs.  Barre  ;  you  do  seem  that  interested.' " 

Mrs.  Barre  passed  her  hand  before  her  eyes. 

The  little  girl,  who  had  been  standing  within  the 
arms  extended  on  either  side  of  the  map  over 
which  Nurse  Barre  leant,  suddenly  faced  alx)ut, 
and,  laying  white  hands  on  the  red  cheeks,  drew 
down  the  large  face  to  her  little  one,  and  kissed  it. 

"  That's  because  you  loved  my  mamma,  my  dear, 
dear,  dear,  dear— dear — mamma  !  " 

The  thrilling  voice  rose  till  it  broke,  and  the  last 
word  was  a  sob.  A  silence  of  some  moments 
followed,  then  the  golden  head  was  bent  again 
upon  the  map.  Nurse  Barre  understood  the  gesr 
ture.  She  was  to  go  on  with  the  lesson — in  her 
own  words,  to  "  go  on  and  continue." 

"  There  is  nothing  more  to  be  learnt,  miss,"  she 
said,  "  but  what  I've  told  you.  All  that's  necessary 
now  is  for  you  to  look  steady  at  the  map  a  little 
longer,  and  then  take  a  blacklead  and  drore  it  in 
your  copy-book." 

"  But  I  want  to  paint  it  pink,  Nurse  Barre. 
How  am  I  to  paint  it  pink  ?  " 

"You  can't  paint  it  pink,  miss,  us  having  no 
paint." 

"  But  the  little  girls  who  made  maps  for  my 
mamma  painted  them,  didn't  they.  Nurse  Barre  ?  " 

"  Yes  ;  'cause  they  had  paint,  which  we  haven't, 
you  see.  Now  don't  you  get  to  argifyin'  like  that, 
but  jus'  drore  your  map  while  I  run  down  the  street 


to  fetch  in  what  they  here  call  *  legyooms '  for 
dinner." 

Nurse  Barre  had  been  tying  on  her  bonnet  as 
she  spoke,  and  now  quitted  the  house. 

Rotha,  left  alone,  looked  earnestly  at  the  map 
for  a  few  minutes,  then  shut  it,  and  drew  from 
memory  with  great  care  the  county  of  Caithness. 
The  production  when  finished  looked  something 
like  a  pear  with  a  frill  round  it,  this  ornamentation 
being  added,  no  doubt,  to  give  an  idea  of  the 
indented  Scotch  coast- line.  Rotha  looked  at  it  for 
some  moments  with  pleased  pride,  but  when  full  a 
quarter  of  an  hour  passed  and  Nurse  Barre  was 
not  yet  back,  she  fell  to  thinking  how  she  might 
improve  it.  The  longer  she  looked  at  it,  the  less 
pleased  she  was  with  the  dead-white  appearance 
of  it.  It  certainly  wanted  the  flush  of  pink.  The 
little  girl's  eyes  became  troubled— any  artist  will 
understand  this  thing — and  life  became  a  burden 
n6t  to  be  borne,  looking  upon  Caithness  without 
the  flush  of  pink.  She  got  down  from  her  chair 
and  walked  about  the  kitchen  and  into  the  sitting- 
room  adjoining  it,  looking  for  something  red,  the 
colour  of  which  would  "  come  off*."  She  moistened 
her  finger  and  rubbed  it  on  curtains  and  cushions, 
but  the  red  of  these  came  off  as  little  as  the  red 
of  her  crimson  tongue,  which  wa$  held  out  for 
the  application  of  the  finger,  and  which  curiously 
burlesqued  the  serious  face.  She  returned  to  the 
kitchen,  and,  growing  bolder,  defied  Bluebeard  s 
injunction,  unlocked  a  cupboard,  opened  it,  and 
peered  in.     The  very  thing  ! — Raspberry  jam. 

She  got  on  to  a  stool,  took  the  jar  down,  un- 
covered it,  and  administered  a  coating  of  it  to  the 
county  of  Caithness,  using  her  forefinger  as  a  brush, 
and  then  sucking  it,  not  to  mess  the  jar;  which  she 
fastened  carefully  prior  to  returning  it  to  its  place 
on  the  shelf,  a  labour  attended  with  great  difficulty, 
it  being  much  easier  to  get  off  a  high  stool  with  a 
jam-pot  than  to  get  on  it  with  the  same.  But  the 
thing  w^as  done,  Caithness  was  one  blush  of  beauty, 
and  the  pleasant  taste  of  the  paint  was  still  tickling 
the  palate  of  the  artist  when  Nurse  Barre  returned. 

"  Well,  miss,  have  you  drored  the  map  ?  " 

Instead  of  answering,  Rotha  pointed  proudly  to 
her  work. 

"  Why,  you've " 

Nurse  Barre  paused  in  wonderment. 

"  How  did  you  get  it  like  this,  miss  ?  " 

"  I  drewed  it  first,  and  then  I  jammied  it." 

Nurse  Barre  sat  down,  placing  the  basket  of 
vegetables  on  the  floor  before  her.  "What  will 
you  be  doing  next,  I  wonder  ?  As  if  my  jam  was 
hoil- paints  ! " 

Only  when  greatly  agitated  did  Nurse  Barre  thus 
lend  emphasis  to  a  vowel.  ' 

"Take  the  map  away  out  of  my  sight.  AMiat 
you  really  do  sometimes  want.  Miss  Rotha,  is 
corporeal  punishment,  for  there's  no  putting  wisdom 
into  you  by  words." 

Having  thus  talked  herself  fairly  out  of  breath, 
Nurse  Barre  fell  to  fanning  herself  with  an  ample 
pocket-handkerchief. 

"  What  is  corporeal  punishment  ?  "  was  asked,  in 
the  quietest  of  voices. 

"  Smacks." 
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•*  You  can  smack  me  if  you  like,  Nurse  Barre." 

The  brave  eyes  were  vei7  proud. 

Nurse  Barre  drew  to  her  the  child,  who  had  ap- 
proached her  as  she  spoke,  and  her  anger,  short 
as  sharp,  ceased  suddenly.  Her  manner  became 
gentle  and  half  amused. 

"Smack  you,  miss?  How  should  I  ever  do 
that  ?  "  The  smile  on  her  face  deepened.  There 
was  no  responding  smile  on  that  of  the  little  girl. 
She  had  been  whipped  with  words,  and  was  full 
of  the  deep  resentment  that  the  whipped  child  feels. 
Nurse  Barrels  tone  became  aggrieved.  "There 
you  are  now,  in  a  tragedy  huff !  Not  a  glint  of  a 
smile  on  your  face,  I  never  did  see  the  like  of 
you  for  a  stiff  manner,  excepting  your  pa,  and  he, 
to  l)e  sure,  was  stand-off  enough.  Now  don't  you 
go  flushing  up,  and  thinking  Vm  blaming  him. 
That  was  the  kind  of  clergyman  for  me ;  having 
him  under  your  roof  was  like  having  a  archbishop 
for  every  day — wonderfully  raising.  But  it  isn't 
for  you,  Miss  Rotha,  though  his  daughter  and  your 
ma's,  and  a  young  lady  consequentially  (in  ordinary 
talk  Nurse  Barre  would  have  said  consequently), 
it  isn't  for  you,  miss,  bein'  still  a  child,  to  have  a 
face  on  you  as  if  you  was  a  crowned  empress  and 
me  the  worm  laying  at  your  feet.  It's  loftiness,  that 
is,  what's  ridiculous." 

There  was  too  much  direct  truth  in  the  homely 
speech  for  it  to  miss  taking  effect.  A  soft  hand 
stole  into  Nurse  Barre's. 

"  Please  forgive  me." 

"  Forgive  you  ?  Heart  alive,  what  next  ?  You 
do  send  every  bit  of  blood  to  my  face.  Where 
were  we  in  lessons.  Miss  Rotha  ?  " 

**  I  had  only  my  copy  to  write." 

*'Very  well,  then,  wTite  it  now,  that's  a  dear 
young  lady,  and  then  you  can  take  a  story-book 
and  do  just  what  you  like  for  the  rest  of  the  day. 
Is  there  a  copy  set  ?  " 

«  No." 

**  What  letter  are  you  at  ? 

**  Well,  then,  I  know  what  to  set  you." 
Nurse  Barre  sat  down  at  the  table,  and  spread 
lier  left  ami  out,  then  took  a  pen,  which  she 
held  between  distended  fingers.  Her  left  ear 
almost  rested  on  her  elbow  as  she  wrote  in  a  large 
trembling  hand  : 

Procrastination  is  the  thief  of  time, 

"  What  does  that  mean  ?  "  Rotha  asked. 

"  It  means,  what  you've  got  to  dOy  do  at  once, 

**  Why  not  say  it  like  that,  then  ?  " 

*' Because,  Miss  Rotha,  one  can't  get  along  far 
usin'  words  only  one  storey  high.  That's  just 
where  there's  the  difference  between  the  low  man 
and  the  scholar.  The  scholar  uses  words  several 
storeys  high,  and  because  the  low  man  can't  climb 
up  to  his  meanin',  why,  there  he  is  all  his  days, 
stickin'  in  the  mud.  But  it's  simple  enough  when 
youVe  practice  in  it.  Now  take  your  pen  in  your 
hand,  miss,  and  write  and  remember  :  Procrastina- 
tion—that's the  door-bell." 

This  curious  variation  of  the  familiar  axiom  was 
the  result  of  a  ringing  at  the  outer  door  so  sudden 
as  not  to  leave  Nurse  Barre  time  to  complete  one 
sentence  before  beginning  the  other.     A  moment 


later  she  was  ushering  Mrs.  Archdale  into  her 
parlour,  and  Rotha  was  pricking  her  ears  to  lose 
no  sound  of  the  pleasant  English  voices,  one  of 
them  accompanied  by — music  this  to  the  little 
lonely  girl— a  patter  of  childish  feet 

CHAPTER   IV.— "JE  T'AJME." 

IT  is  hardly  possible  to  listen  intently  to  the 
sound  of  voices  without  catching  the  words  to 
which  these  sounds  shape  themselves,  and 
when  Rotha  Fleetwood  had  been  listening  intently 
for  some  few  minutes  to  the  voices  in  the  room 
adjoining  the  kitchen,  she  reah'sed  that  she  was 
hearing  the  words  spoken.  The  conviction  brought 
a  deep  flush  to  her  face,  and  she  put  her  hands 
over  her  ears.  How  long  she  had  sat  thus  she  did 
not  know,  when  she  became  suddenly  conscious  of 
another  presence.  A  boy  stood  by  her.  There 
was  Great  Briton  written  all  over  his  face,  which 
was  strikingly  handsome.  He  was  dressed  as  a 
Jack  Tar,  in  white  flannel  and  blue  serge,  with  the 
regulation  lanyard  having  the  knife  attached  to  it 
On  the  large  straw  hat,  crushed  down  on  golden 
curls,  the  name  of  his  ship,  h.m.s.  Victor^  was  printed 
in  gold,  his  arm-badge  was  embroidered  in  gold, 
and  an  anchor  worked  in  gold  bedizened  his 
flannel  shirt  Rotha  gazed  at  this  apparition  fairly 
dazzled.  Rowan  Archdale  bore  the  inspection 
coolly,  and  waited  for  the  lady  in  possession  to 
speak.  When,  however,  more  than  a  minute 
passed,  and  no  word  was  said  by  Rotha,  he 
decided  within  himself  that  she  had  forgotten  her 
English,  and,  collecting  his  crumbs  of  French,  said 
agreeably,  looking  into  the  large  quiet  eyes  which 
were  fixed  on  his  face  with  undisguised  admiration  : 

" Petty  feal,  j'aime  voo  a/so'^ 

The  ice  was  broken,  and  the  little  girl  smiled. 

"You're  English." 

"  How  did  you  know  ?  " 

"  Guessed  it" 

"  But  I  spoke  French." 

"  Yes  ;  I  guessed  it  all  the  same.  What's  your 
name?" 

"  Rowan  Archdale.    What  were  you  doing  ?" 

"  My  name  is  Rotha  Fleetwood.  Don't  yo'u  like 
to  know  my  name  ?  " 

"  What  were  you  doing  ?  "  persisted  the  boy. 

"  I  was  holding  my  ears." 

«*  Why  ?  " 

"Because  you  talked  so  loudly  in  the  next 
room." 

"  Got  a  headache  ?  " 

"  No.     What  makes  you  ask  that  ?  " 

"Coss  when  I  have  a  headache  I  can't  bear 
noises." 

"  Have  you  a  headache  now  ?  " 

"  No ;  I  had  one  once." 

"  I'm  so  sorry." 

"  It  was  ver'  long  ago,"  the  six-year-old  explained, 
his  tone  implying  that  this  deep  sympathy,  though 
kind,  was  unneeded.     A  moment  later  he  asked  : 

"  Did  you  hear  what  we  said  when .  we  were 
talking  ?  " 

"  No." 

"If  you  hadn't  putted  your  hands  over  your 
ears  you  would  have  heard." 
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"  Yes." 

Rotha,  for  reasons  no  doubt  known  to  herself, 
did  not  offer  to  explain  her  moral  scruples.  The 
boy  went  on  : 

**  Would  you  like  to  know  what  we  said  ?  " 

"Yes,  rd-like— to  know." 

The  subtlety  pf  this  answer  was  lost  on  Rowan. 

"  Got  only  one  chair  ?  "  he  said,  looking  round 
the  room. 

"  Yes  j  you  can  sit  on  part  of  it." 

'*  Thank  you." 

The  boy  jumped  up  beside  her.  He  was  con- 
siderably the  smaller,  but  took  up  the  larger  space. 

"  You  can  hold  on  to  me,  if  you  like,"  he  said. 

The  girl  held  on  to  him. 

"  WeVe  going  to  live  here  till  my  father  comes 
to  take  us  home." 

"  Are  you  ?    I  have  no  father,  Rowan." 

The  boy  stared  in  blank  amazement  at  the  ir- 
relevancy of  this  communication.    He  said  nothing. 

"Aren't  you  sorry  ?  " 

"Not  ver*  sorry,"  came  the  answer  in  a  con- 
strained voice,  "coss  I  don't  know  you  yet,  you 
see." 

It  was  a  difficult  thing  to  say,  but  Rowan  was 
cornered,  and  had  to  say  something.  It  would 
have  been  more  difficult  to  say  anything  else.  The 
arm  was  taken  from  about  his  waist,  and  a  longer 


silence  than  had  yet  taken  place  ensued.  The 
first  to  speak  again  was  the  boy. 

"  I  knewed  you  would  slip  off,"  he  said.  "  You 
couldn't  keep  on  without  holding  on  to  me." 

The  little  girl  had  vainly  endeavoured  to  keep 
her  seat,  and  now  stood  on  the  floor. 

"  You  don't  like  me,"  she  said  gloomily. 

"I  do ;  I  like  you  ver'  much.  I  told  you  so 
first  thing  we  said.  I  said  faime  vous.  Wasn't 
that  right  ?  " 

"  No.     I'll  tell  you  how  to  say  it.  Rowan  :  je 

There  were  again  two  seated  on  the  chair. 

"/<?  faime^^  Rowan  said  quietly,  and  added, 
"  Now  you  say  something." 

"/<r  faime;'  Rotha  said. 

"  Silly  !    That's  jus'  the  same." 

There  was  no  answer,  save  a  tightening  of  the 
arm  about  the  boy,  and  a  quick  kiss  ;  then  he  was 
pushed  from  the  chair. 

"  What  are  you  going  to  do  ?  "  he  asked. 

"  I'm  going  to  write  my  copy." 

Rotha  dipped  her  pen  into  the  ink  and  wrote : 

"/tf  f  aimer 

Then  she  lifted  a  horror-stricken  face. 
"  Oh,  Rowan,  and  I  was  to  write — 

Procrastination  is  the  thief  of  fnrt*:^ 
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DOGS    WE    HAVE    KNOWN. 


BY   LADY  CATIISRINE   MILNES  C.ASKELU 


SOME  years  ago  I  was  the  guest  of  my  friends 
Colonel  and  Mrs.  Hamilton.  Besides  myself, 
there  was  a  large  Christmas  party  of  friends 
and  children  staying  in  the  house.  One  evening 
in  the  drawing-room  we  all  joined  in  the  children's 
play.  Amongst  other  round  games  suggested  by 
our  hostess,  we  each  gave  our  definition  of  the  best 
thing  that  this  world  can  give.  Some  of  the  answers 
I  still  remember.  One  of  the  children  said  *'A 
pony  ; "  another,  a  boy  of  thirteen,  who  was  not  yet 
allowed  to  shoot,  "A  gun  ;"  one  of  the  men  said, 
"  Money  in  the  bank ; "  a  strange,  elfish-looking 
little  girl,  with  great  grave  grey  eyes,  "  Peace,"  at 
which  her  brother  burst  out  laughing,  and  said 
"  She  means  getting  away  from  Miss  Turner  (her 
governess)  and  nursing  Toby."  My  own  answer 
was,  "The  first  day  in  the  country,"  and  my 
hostess's,  "My  dog's  welcome." 

"Will  not  mine  do,  Mamie?"  inquired  her 
husband,  laughing. 

"  Oh,  no,"  was  her  answer  ;  "  men  are  such  un- 
certain creatures.  You  might  have  had  a  bad  rent- 
day  lately  to  greet  my  return,  or  one  of  the  news- 
papers might  have  attacked  some  speech  of  yours 
on  the  morning  when  I  re-appeared  at  home.  In 
either  of  these  cases  my  welcome  would  not  be 
ideal,  I  am  sure." 

All  her  guests  laughed. 


"  Now  I  am  quite  sure  of  my  dog's  welcome," 
continued  Mrs.  Hamilton.  "There  r.re  no  ups 
and  downs  in  my  dog's  love,  but  it  is  all  a  great 
rest  of  devotion.  *On  n'est  pas  heros  pour  son 
valet  de  cliambre ; '  but,  on  the  other  hand,  the 
roughest,  the  most  abject  of  men,  can  be  as  a  god 
to  his  dog. 

"'Je  n'aime  plus  rien,  pas  meme  mon  vieux 
chien.'  I  know  no  cry  of  human  misery  more 
complete  than  that  of  Gautier  in  its  intense  bitter- 
ness. *  Jamais  Breton  ne  trahit,'  runs  the  grand 
old  saying,  and  the  same  may  be  said  of  dogs. 
They  are  always  loyal,  and,  whatever  your  humour, 
always  sympathetic.  My  old  aunt  declares  she 
has  three  certain  tests  for  arriving  at  a  true 
estimation  of  a  woman's  character  :  Firstly,  What 
is  her  maid's  judgment  about  her  ?  Secondly,  How 
does  she  treat  post-horses?  Thirdly,  Does  she 
like  dogs?" 

"  I  agree  with  you,  particularly  about  the  third 
test,"  said  Lady  Constance  Hillary,  one  of  the 
guests.  "We  nearly  all,  if  we  examine  our- 
selves truly,  discover  that  we  have  in  the  in- 
most recesses  of  our  heart  some  crucial  test  by 
which  we  judge  our  acquaintances,  and  if  they 
refuse  to  look  at  this  one  thing  in  the  same  hght 
as  we  do  ourselves,  we  decide  that  there  is  no 
course  for  us  to  pursue  but  to  ostracise  them,  with 
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civility  if  possible ;  anyway,  to  reject  their  proffered 
friendship. 

Some  people  might  urge  that  to  act  thus  is  to  pro- 
claim ourselves  guilty  of  gross  intolerance.  But  my 
defence  is,  We  are  all  bigoted  where  we  care  deeply. 

Men  and  women  who  do  not  like  dogs  I 
rank  with  Dr.  Fell.  I  look  upon  them  morally 
as  invertebrate,  incomplete  beings.  It  is  always 
a  matter  of  regret  to  me  that  Ix>rd  Macaulay  never 
had  "  une  grande  passion,"  or  kept  a  pet  dog.  By 
doing  either  he  would  probably  have  developed 
his  heart  and  added  depth  to  his  brilliancy.  In  all 
dogs  we  find  that  continual  contentment  in  our 
society  that  is  so  touching.  A  child .  is  always 
going  through  fresh  phases  and  wanting  new  things. 
"  Mamma,  what  can  I  have  now  to  amuse  myself?  " 
or  "  Mamma,  what  can  I  do  afterwards  ?  "  It  is  the 
al)sence  of  ennui  in  our  dogs  that  is  so  refresh- 
ing. They  are  quite  contented  in  being  with  us. 
In  fact,  they  ask  for  nothing  better  than  the  presence 
of  the  beloved  master  or  mistress.  Our  dogs,  so 
to  speak,  sun  themselves  in  our  companionship. 

My  little  girl  said  to  me  the  other  day,  "  Mamma, 
I  suppose  every  angel  in  Heaven  has  a  pet  pup. 
Miss  Jones,"  nanjing  her  governess,  "says  that  if  I 
were  to  go  there  and  become  a  little  angel,  I  should 
have  all  my  heart  could  desire."  Molly  is  devoted 
to  dogs,  and  cannot  imagine  real  happiness  without 
them.  A  few  days  later  she  sought  me,  however, 
in  great  distress.  "What  is  it?"  I  asked,  for  I 
saw  that  my  little  girl  wore  a  sad  face.  "  Miss 
Jones  says,"  was  the  reply,  "  that  dogs  don't  possess 
souls,  and,  therefore,  can't  go  to  Heaven  ;  but  I 
won't  believe  that,"  added  the  child  defiantly,  "  for 
Heaven  would  be  to  me  a  poor  place  without  them." 
To  comfort  her,  I  spoke  of  the  old  belief  that  souls 
pass  after  death  into  the  bodies  of  other  animals. 
She  listened,  apparently  much  interested,  but 
suddenly  interrupted  me  by  saying,  "  If  that's  the 
case,  w^hy  don't  we  take  Rover  to  church,  then, 
when  we  go  there  on  Sundays  ?  " 

"What  answer  could  I  give?"  inquired  Lady 
Constance  of  her  hostess,  who,  however,  only  smiled 
and  made  no  reply. 

Then  she  continued  :  "  I  must  honestly  confess 
I  could  think  of  none,  so  basely  suggested  :  *  Ask 
papa  when  he  comes  back  from  London.' " 

"  That  was  a  base  subterfuge  indeed,"  said  her 
husband,  laughing,  "  for  my  daughter  came  to  me, 
and,  \n  spite  of  the  received  orthodox  opinion  of 
most  of  the  divines  and  of  Miss  Jones,  I  could 
not  resist  saying  that  I  was  not  sure  that  dogs  had 
not  souls.  Indeed,  it  is  hard  to  believe  that  so 
much  goodness,  devotion,  and  fidelity  are  only 
mortal,  for,  as  some  one  has  written  bitterly,  *  Dogs 
have  the  virtues  that  men  prate  about.'  Le 
Mar^chal  Vaillant  wrote  under  the  picture  of  his 
dog  Brusca  : 

Du  bien  de  mon  maitre  en  ami  je  profite  ; 
J'aimerais  son  pain  noir,  s'il  ^tait  malheurcux." 

It  is  just  this  certainty  of  a  dog's  devotion  through 
thick  and  thin,  and  the  sense  that  no  change  of 
fortune,  no  lack  of  worldly  esteem,  can  lose  you 
that  one  faithful  heart,  that  makes  one  love  one's 
dog  so  much.  Tolstoi  declares  in  the  preface  of 
one  of  his  stories  that  to  understand  the  depth  of 


devotion  that  human  nature  is  capable  of,  you 
must  know  and  live  with  the  moujik  ;  and  myself,  I 
think  the  society  of  a  dog  must  be  looked  upon  as 
a  liberal  education  from  that  point  of  view;  his 
devotion  is  a  daily  sermon,  which  should  make 
each  of  us  who  owns  a  dog  very  humble. 

"But,"  continued  Mr,  Hillary,  noticing  that 
amongst  the  children  a  certain  amount  of  fidgeting 
was  going  on,  "  I  think  that  we  are  forgetting  the 
presence  of  the  children,  who  doubtless  think  we 
are  indulging  in  rather  tall  talk.  What  would  you 
say  " — and  headdressed  the  children — "if  we  were  all 
in  turn  to  tell  you  stories  of  all  the  dogs  we  have 
known?"  A  little  buzz  of  applause  met  this  pro- 
posal, and  our  hostess,  being  pressed  to  tell  the 
first  tale,  began  by  saying,  "Well,  then,  I  will  tell 
you  how  I  found  my  little  terrier  *  Snap.' " 

"  One  day,  about  two  years  ago,  I  wa>  driving 
into  Charleston,  which,  as  you  know,  is  about  two 
miles  off.  A  little  distance  from  the  park  gates  I 
noticed  that  my  pony  carriage  was  followed  by  a 
little  white  dog— or  at  least  by  a  little  dog  that 
had  once  been  white.  It  ran  along  through  the 
black  mud  of  the  roads,  but  nothing  seemed  to 
discourage  it.  On  it  came,  keeping  up  some  ten 
yards  behind  my  carriage.  At  first  I  thought  we 
only  happened  both  of  us  to  be  going  in  the  same 
direction,  and  that  it  was  merely  hurrying  home ; 
but  I  was  soon  undeceived,  for  to  my  surprise  the 
little  dog  followed  me  first  into  one  shop  and  then 
into  another.  At  last  I  got  out  again  and  went 
into  the  last.  On  returning  to  the  ponies  I  was 
astonished  to  find  that  the  poor  httle  wanderer  had 
jumped  into  the  carriage,  and  ensconced  herself 
comfortably  amongst  the  cushions." 

" '  The  brute  won't  let  me  take  it  out,'  said  Dick, 
my  diminutive  groom  ;  *  it  growls  if  I  only  touch  it, 
something  terrible.' 

"  *0h,  leave  it,  then,'  I  replied,  and  Snap,  as  I 
afterwards  christened   her,  drove  back  with  me, 
sitting  up  proudly  by  my  side.     The  next  day  I 
went  out  for  a  long  ride.     Without  any  encourage- 
ment on  my  part,  the  little  terrier  insisted  upon 
following  my  horse.     I  think  we  must  have  gone 
over  a  distance  of  some  twenty-four  miles,  through 
woods,  over  fields,  and  along  the  high-roads,  but 
never  once  had  I  to  call  or  whistle  to  bring  her  to 
my  side.     My  little  friend  was  always  just  behind 
me.     *  She  be  determined  to  earn  herself  a  good 
home,'  said  our  old  coachman,  when  I  returned  in 
the  afternoon  and  he  saw  the  little  dog  still  follow- 
ing faithfully  behind  me.     I  asked  him  to  catch 
and  feed  her,  but  Snap  would  not  trust  herself  to 
his  care.      She  showed   her  teeth  and  growled 
furiously  when  he  approached  her.     '  More  temper 
than  dawg,'  murmured   our    old    retainer  as  he 
relinquished  his  pursuit  of  her.     *  Cum,  lassie,  I'll 
do  thee  no  harm  ;'  hut  the  terrier  was  not  to  be 
caught  by  his  blandishments,  and  I  had  to  catch 
her  myself  and  feed  her.     To  me  she  came  at  once, 
looking  at  me  with  .her  earnest  wistful  eyes,  and 
placing  complete  trust  in  me  immediately. 

"  One  of  my  friends  sa}^  *  Snap  is  redeemed  by 
her  many  vices.*  What  made  her  confidence  in 
me  from  the  very  first  most  remarkable  was  her 
general  dislike  to  all  strangers.    She  hates  nearly 
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everyone.  *  Snap  spakes  to  us  all  about  place/  is 
said  of  her  by  our  old  gardener. 

"  Obviously  I  am  sorry  to  say  her  former  master 
must  have  been  opposed  to  law  and  order,  for  of 
all  human  beings  she  most  hates  policemen  ! 

"  She  also  entertains  a  strong  dislike  to  clergy  of 
all  denominations.  Last  year  when  a  high  digni- 
tary of  the  Church  came  to  call  upon  me,  imagine 
my  dismay  when  I  saw  during  our  interview 
Snap  with  evil  designs,  crawling  under  the 
furniture  to  nip  his  lordship's  legs.  I  was  only 
just  in  time  to  prevent  the  catastrophe.  The 
*  nasty  sneak,'  as  my  nephew  Harry  called  her 
when  he  heard  the  story,  was  almost  able  before  I 
could  stop  her  to  fulfil  her  wicked  intentions. 
Happily,  his  lordship  was  unconscious  of  her 
inhospitable  purpose,  and  when  I  caught  her  up 
only  said  :  *  Poor  little  dog  !  don't  trouble,  Mrs. 
Hamilton,  I  am  not  at  all  nervous  about  dogs.' 

"Another  time  I  remember  taking  Snap  to  a 
meeting  got  up  to  further  the  interests  of  the 
Society  for  the  Prevention  of  Cruelty  to  Animals. 
All  went  well  till  a  clergyman  rose  and  addressed 
the  meeting,  when  Snap  jumped  up  also,  barking 
ferociously,  and  tried  to  bite  him.  She  was  carried 
struggling  and  yelping  with  rage.  *  Yon  tyke  can't 
do  with  a  parson,'  is  the  dictum  of  the  villagers 
when  they  see  her  go  by  with  me.  Snap  is  very 
faithful,  very  crotchety,  distrusting  nearly  everybody, 
greeting  every  fresh  acquaintance  with  marked 
suspicion,  and  going  through  life  with  a  most 
exalted  and  ridiculous  notion  of  her  own  im- 
portance, and  also  of  that  of  her  master  and 
mistress." 

"  Snap's  dislike  to  the  clergy  reminds  me,"  said 
Colonel  Hamilton,  **of  a  story  I  heard  the  other 

day  from  my  friend  G ,  the  artist :  You  must 

know  that  last  year  the  county  gave  old  Vaughan 
of  Marshford  Grange,  for  his  services  as  M.F.H.,  a 
testimonial.  'Old  V.,'  as  he  is  known,  has  the 
hereditary  temper  of  all  the  Vaughans — in  fact, 

might  vie  with  *Our  Davey' of  Indian  fame.  G ^ 

as  you  know,  was  selected  by  the  Hunt  Committee 
to  paint  the  picture,  and  he  went  to  stay  at  the 
Grange.  The  day  after  his  arrival  he  went  down 
to  breakfast,  but  found  nobody  there  but  the  old 
squire  seated  at  his  table,  and  by  him  a  favourite 
large  lean  white  bull  terrier.  *  Bob,'  he  declared, 
looked  at  him  out  of  the  corner  of  his  evil  eye, 
and  therefore  it  was  with  some  trepidation  that  he 
approached  the  table. 

"  *  Swear,  man,  swear,  or  say  something  that  he'll 
take  for  swearing,'  exclaimed  his  host.  ^  If  Bob 
takes  you  for  a  parson  he'll  bite  you.'  The 
explanation  of  this  supposed  hostility  on  Bob's 
part  to  the  clergy  consisted  in  the  known  and  open 
war&re  that  existed  between  Vaughan  and  his 
parson.  Some  forty  years  before,  the  Squire  had 
given  his  best  living  to  his  best  college  friend, 
and  ever  since  there  had  been  internecine  war 

as  a  consequence.     Poor  G was  that  curious 

anomaly,  an  artist  combined  with  the  pink  of 
spinsterly  propriety ;  and  he  could  see  no  humour 
in  the  incident,  but  always  declared  that  he  felt 
nervous  during  his  visit  at  the  Grange  lest  Bob's 
punishing  jaws  should  mistake  his  antecedents  and 


profession.  But  now.  Lady  Constance,  \i  fs  your 
turn,  as  the  children  say." 

"  I  have  a  very  clever  old  dog  at  home,"  said 
Lady  Constance,  turning  to  the  children,  "  called 

*  Sloe.'  She  was,  in  her  youth  and  prime,  a  most 
valuable  retriever,  but  now  is  grown  too  old  to 
do  much  but  sleep  in  the  sunshine.  Eddie  and 
Molly  were  given  some  time  ago  two  pretty  young 
white  rabbits.  They  looked  like  baJls  of  white 
fluff,  and  were  the  prettiest  toy-like  pets  you  can 
imagine.  One  night,  unfortunately,  they  escaped 
from  their  protecting  hutch.  Sloe  is  one  of  those 
dogs  who  cannot  resist  temptation,  and  although 
she  has  often  l)een  whipped  and  scolded  for 
massacring  rabbits,  never  listens  to  the  voice  of 
conscience.  In  fact,  she  hardly  seems  as  if  she 
could  help  doing  so,  and  appears  to  think,  like  the 
naughty  boy  of  the  story,  that,  in  spite  of  the 
beating,  the  fun  was  too  great  to  forego. 

"  Sloe  is  always  loose,  but  has  a  kennel  to  sleep 
in  at  nights  in  the  stable-yard.  Opposite  to  her 
keimel    is    chained    another    dog — ^a    retriever— 

*  Duchess '  by  name,  a  lovely  dog  of  a  soft  flaxen 
colour.  This  dog  on  this  occasion,  it  so  happened, 
had  not  yet  l>een  unchained.  Sloe  disappeared 
amongst  the  shrubberies,  and  found  there  her 
innocent  victims.  The  poor  little  things  were  soon 
caught,  and  breathed  their  last  in  her  ferocious 
jaws.  When  Sloe  had  killed  them  she  did  not  care 
to  eat  them,  and,  strange  to  say,  she  determined 
not  to  bury  them,  but  resolved  that  it  should  appear 
that  the  murder  had  been  committed  by  her  com- 
panion, and  that  Duchess  should  bear  the  blame. 
It  is  said  that  she  is  jealous  of  her  companion 
sharing  the  favour  of  her  master,  and  so  decided 
upon  doing  her  a  bad  turn.  Prompted  probably 
by  this  evil  thought,  she  carried  her  victims  one 
after  the  other  into  Duchess's  kennel  and  left  them 
there.  The  coachman,  who  was  up  betimes  cleaning: 
his  harness,  saw  her  do  this.  After  which  the  old 
sly-boots  retired  to  her  own  lair  and  went  to  sleep 
as  if  nothing  had  happened." 

"  Did  you  ever  owe  your  life  to  a  dog  ?  "  inquired 
Colonel  Hamilton,  turning  to  Lady  Constance. 

"  Oh,  yes,  I  did  once,"  was  her  reply. 

"  Some  years  ago  I  was  given  a  large  dog — half 
bloodhound  and  half  mastiff.  To  women  and 
children  he  was  very  gentle,  but  he  had  an  in- 
veterate dislike  to  all  men.  There  was  nothing  he 
would  not  allow  a  baby  to  do  to  him.  It  might 
claw  his  eyes,  sit  on  his  back,  tap  his  nose,  scream 
in  his  ears,  and  pull  his  hair  ;  and  '  George,'  for 
such  was  his  name,  would  sit  and  look  at  me  with 
a  sort  of  broad  good-natured  smile  illuminating  his 
face  all  the  while.  One  year  we  all  went  up  to  a 
shooting  lodge  in  Perthshire.  In  the  paddock 
before  the  house  there  was  a  bull.  I  complained 
of  our  neighbour,  for  I  thought  he  had  an  evil  eye, 
and  might  some  day  do  the  children  some  mischief. 
Our  landlord,  however,  would  not  listen  to  my 
complaints.  'Dinna  ye  fash  yersel',  Geordie,'  he 
said  to  his  herdsman,  *  or  take  notice  of  what  the 
women-folk  say.  It  is  a  douce  baistie,  and  he'll  nae 
harm  bairns  nor  defies.' 

"  In  spite  of  this,  one  afternoon  I  had  occasion 
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to  cross  the  meadow,  when  suddenly  I  turned  round 
and  saw  the  bull  running  behind  ine.  He  bellowed 
fiercely  as  he  advanced.  Happily,  when  he  charged 
I  was  able  to  spring  aside,  and  so  he  passed  me. 
But  I  saw  that  the  wall  at  the  end  of  the  field  was 
several  hundred  yards  off,  and  I  felt,  if  the  bull 
turned  again  to  pursue  me,  my  life  would  not  be 
worth  much.  Then  I  saw  my  faithful  George 
standing  sullenly  beside  me,  all  his  ^  hackles '  up, 
and  waiting  for  the  enemy  with  an  ominous  growl. 
The  bull  again  turned,  but  my  dog  met  him,  and 
something  of  the  inherited  mastiff  love  of  feats  in 
the  bull-ring  must  have  awoke  within  him,  for  when 
the  bull  came  after  me  the  old  dog  flew  at  his  nose, 
courageously  worried  him,  and  fairly  ended  by 
routing  him.  In  the  ineantime  I  slipped  over  the 
loose  stone  wall,  and  ran  and  opened  the  gate  at 
the  bottom  of  the  field,  through  which  trotted  a 
few  minutes  later  my  protector. 

"  I  told  my  story  when  I  returned  to  the  house, 
and  the  keeper  promised  me  that  he  would  speak 
to  the  bailiff  at  our  landlord's  farm  and  have  the 
bull  taken  away  on  the  following  day. 

"  Now,  the  grass  of  the  paddock  being  particularly 
tender  and  sweet,  it  was  the  custom  for  the  *  hill 
ponies'  to  graze  at  night  in  company  with  the 
cows  and  the  bull.  The  horses  and  cattle  had 
hitherto  done  so,  without  causing  any  damage  to 
each  other;  but  the  morning  after  my  adventure 
one  of  the  ponies  was  found  gored  to  death,  and 
an  old  cart-mare  who  had  been  running  there  with  a 
foal  was  discovered  to  be  so  terribly  injured  that 
she  had  to  be  shot  It  was  noticed  that  the  bull's 
boms  were  crimson  with  blood,  so  there  could  be 
no  doubt  who  was  the  delinquent. 

"  *  The  more  you  know  of  a  bull,  the  less  faith 
you  can  put  in  one,'  said  our  old  cowherd  to  me 
one  day  when  I  recounted-  to  him  in  Yorkshire  my 
escaj>e  ;  *  and,  saving  your  ladyship's  presence,'  he 
added,  'bulls  are  as  given  to  tantrums  as  young 
femules.' 

^*  When  George  was  young  we  tried  to  teach  him 
some  tricks,"  continued  Lady  Constance,  "  but,  like 
a  village  boy,  he  '  was  hard  to  learn  ; '  and  the  only 
accomplishment  he  ever  acquired  was,  during  meals, 
to  stand  up  and  plant  his  front  paws  upon  our 
shoulders,  look  over  into  our  plates,  and  receive  as 
a  reward  some  tit-bit.  Sometimes  he  would  do 
this  without  any  warning,  and  he  seemed  to  derive 
a  malicious  pleasure  in  performing  these  antics 
upon  the  shoulders  of  some  nervous  lady,  or  upon 
some  guest  who  did  not  share  with  us  our  canine 
love." 

It  had  now  come  to  my  turn  to  contribute  a 
story,  and  in  answer  to  the  children's  appeal  I  told 
them  that  I  would  tell  them  all  that  I  could 
remember  of  my  old  favourite  mastiff,  "Rory 
Bean,"  so-called  after  the  Laird  of  Dumbiedike's 
pony  in  the  "  Heart  of  Midlothian." 

"  Rory  was  a  very  large  fawn  mastiff,  with  the 
orthodox  black  mask.  I  remember  my  little  girl, 
when  she  was  younger,  having  once  been  told  that 
she  must  not  go  downstairs  to  her  godmamma  with 
a  dirty  face,  resolved  that  if  this  was  the  case  Rory 
must  have  a  clean  face  too.  So  the  next  day,  on 
entering  the  nursery  I  found  she  had  got  some  soap 


and  water  in  a  basin,  and  beside  her  I  saw  the 
great  kindly  beast,  sitting  up  on  her  haunches, 
patiently  waiting  whilst  her  face  was  being  washed  ; 
but  in  spite  of  all  the  child's  efforts  the  nose 
remained  as  black  as  ever.     My  little  girl's  verdict, 

*  that  mastiffs  is  the  best  nursery  dogs,'  was  for  a 
long  time  a  joke  amongst  our  friends. 

"  For  several  years  we  took  Rory  up  to  London, 
but  her  stay  there  was  always  rather  a  sad  one, 
for  when  out  walking  the  crossings  in  the  streets 
were  a  great  source  of  terror  to  her.  No  maiden - 
aunt  could  have  been  more  timid.  She  would 
never  go  over  by  herself,  but  would  either  bound 
forward  violently  or  else  hang  back,  and  nearly  pull 
over  her  guide.  She  had  also  a  spinsterly  objection 
to  hansoms,  and  never  would  consent  to  be  driven 
in  one.  On  the  other  hand,  she  delighted  in  a 
drive  in  a  *  growler,'  and,  if  the  driver  were  cleaning 
out  his  carriage,  would  often  jump  in  and  refuse  to 
be  taken  out.  When  Rory  followed  us  in  London 
she  had  a  foolish  habit  of  wishing  to  seem  inde- 
pendent of  all  restraint,  and  of  desiring  to  appear 

*  a  gentleman  at  large.' 

"  On  one  unfortunate  occasion,  whilst  indulging 
in  this  propensity,  she  was  knocked  over  by  a  han- 
som— not  badly  hurt,  but  terribly  overcome  by  a 
sense  of  the  wickedness  of  the  world,  where  such 
things  could  be  possible.  The  accident  happened 
in  Dover  Street.  Rory  had  strayed  into  the  gutter 
after  some  tempting  morsel  she  had  espied  there, 
and  a  dashing  hansom  had  lx)wled  her  over.  She 
lay  yelping  and  howling  and  pitying  herself  intensely. 
My  companion  and  I  succeeded  in  dragging  her  into 
a  baker's  shop,  where  she  was  shown  every  kindness 
and  consideration,  and  then  we  drove  her  home  in 
a  four-wheeler.  Rory  was  not  much  hurt,  but  for 
many  days  could  hardly  be  induced  to  walk  in  the 
streets  again.  She  seemed  to  be  [)ermeated  with 
a  sense  of  the  instability  and  uncertainty  of  aU 
things,  and  never  appeared  able  to  recover  from 
her  surprise  that  she,  *Rory  Bean,'  a  mastiff 
of  most  ancient  lineage  and  of  the  bluest  blood, 
should  not  be  able  to  walk  about  in  safety 
wherever  she  pleased — even  in  the  streets  of  the 
metropolis. 

"  I  recollect  we  once  lost  her  in  London.  She 
made  her  escape  out  of  the  house  whilst  we  had 
gone  for  a  ride  in  the  park.  When  we  returned 
from  our  ride,  instead  of  hearing  her  joyous  bark 
of  welcome,  andseeing  her  flop  down  in  her  excite- 
ment the  last  four  steps  of  the  staircase,  as  was 
her  wont,  we  were  met  mstead  by  the  anxious  face 
of  the  butler,  who  told  us  Rory  had  run  out  and 
could  not  be  found.  Fortunately,  we  were  not 
dining  out  that  night,  and  so,  as  quickly  as  p>ossible» 
we  sallied  forth  in  different  directions  to  find  her. 
The  police  were  communicated  with,  and  a  letter 
duly  written  to  the  manager  of  the  Dogs'  Home  at 
Battersea,  whilst  my  husl)and  and  I  spent  the 
evening  in  wandering  from  police-station  to  police- 
station,  giving  descriptions  of  the  missing  favourite. 

"Large  fawn  mastiff,  answers  to  the  name  of 

*  Rory  Bean,'  black  face  and  perfectly  gentle.  I 
got  quite  wearied  out  in  giving  over  and  over  again 
the  same  account.  However,  to  cut  a  long  story 
short,  she  was  at  last  discovered  by  the  butler,  who 
heard  her  frantic  baying  a  mile  off  in  the  centre  of 
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Hyde  Park,  and  brought  her  back,  and  so  ended 
Kory  Bean's  last  season  in  London. 

"  A  few  days  before  this  escapade  I  took  out  Rory 
in  one  of  the  few  squares  where  dogs  are  still 
allowed  to  accompany  their  masters.  Bean  had  a 
naive  way,  when  bored,  of  inviting  you  or  any 
casual  passer-by  that  she  might  chance  to  see,  to  a 
good  game  of  romps  with  her.  Her  method  was 
very  simple.  She  would  run  round  barking,  but 
her  voice  was  very  deep,  as  of  a  voice  in  some 
subterranean  cavern  ;  and  with  strangers  this  did 
not  invariably  awaken  on  their  side  a  joyous  reci- 
procity. Somehow,  big  dogs  always  ignore  their 
size.  They  have  a  confirmed  habit  of  creeping 
under  tiny  tables,  and  hanker  after  squeezing 
themselves  through  impossible  gaps.  Being,  as  a 
rule,  quite  innocent  of  all  desire  to  injure  any 
member  of  the  human  race,  they  cannot  realise 
that  it  is  possible  that  they  in  their  turn  can  frighten 
anybody. 

"  I  remember  on  this  particular  occasion  that  I 
was  interested  in  my  book,  and  that  when  Rory 
had  barked  round  me  I  had  refused  to  pky  with 
her.  For  some  time  she  had  lain  down  quietly 
beside  me,  when  suddenly  an  old  gentleman  came 
into  view.  He  held  in  his  hand  a  stick,  with  which 
he  meditatively  struck  the  pebbles  of  the  pathway 
as  he  walked  along.  At  sight  of  him  Rory  jumped 
up.  She  could  not  resist  this  particular  action  on 
his  part,  which  she  considered  a  special  invitation 
to  come  and  join  in  a  good  romp.  To  my  con- 
sternation, before  I  could  prevent  her,  I  saw*  her 
liarking  and  jumping  round  the  poor  frightened 
old  gentleman,  in  good-natured  but  ominous- 
looking  play.  Seeing  that  he  was  really  alarmed,  I 
rushed  off  to  his  rescue,  seized  my  dog  and  apolo- 
gised. Wishing  at  the  same  time  to  say  something 
that  might  somewhat  condone  her  conduct,  I  said  : 
'  I  am  very  sorry,  sir,  but  you  see  she  is  only  a 
puppy,'  and  pointed  to  Rory.  This  was  not  quite  a 
correct  statement,  as  my  four-footed  friend  was  at 
that  time  about  two  years  old,  and  measured  nearly 
thirty  inches  from  the  shoulder,  but,  as  the  old  man 
seemed  really  frightened  and  muttered  two  ugly 
words  in  connection  with  each  other,  *  Hydro- 
phobia '  and  *  Police,'  I  was  determined  to  do  all 
I  could  to  reassure  him  and  smooth  down  his 
ruffled  plumes.  However,  my  elderly  acquaintance 
would  not  be  comforted,  and  I  heard  him  muttering 
to  himself  as  he  retired  from  the  square,  *  Puppy 
indeed  !     Puppy  indeed  ! ' 

"  Bean's  death  was  very  sad.  Two  years  ago  we 
left  her  in  Yorkshire  whilst  we  went  to  London. 
We  heard  of  her  continually  whilst  we  were  away, 
and  she  seemed  very  flourishing  although  growing 
old,  till  one  day  I  got  a  letter  to  say  that  the  old 
dog  was  suddenly  taken  very  ill  and  could  hardly 
move.  The  servants  had  taken  her  to  a  loose  box, 
given  her  a  good  clean  bed  of  straw,  and  were 
feeding  her  with  such  delicacies  as  she  could  be 
prevailed  upon  to  take. 

"  I  had  a  sad  journey  home,  thinking  of  the 
sufferings  of  my  trusty  old  friend.  I  shall  never 
forget  her  joy  at  seeing  me  once  more.  The  poor 
faithful  creature  could  not  walk,  but  crawled  along 
upon  her  stomach  to  meet  me  when  I  entered  the 
loose  box,  filling  the  place  with  her  cries  of  joy. 


She  covered  my  hands  with  kisses,  and  then  laid  her 
head  upon  my  knees  whilst  I  sat  down  beside  her. 
She  whined  with  a  sort  of  half-sorrow,  half-pleasure 
—the  first  that  she  could  not  get  up  and  show 
me  round  the  gardens  as  was  her  wont,  the  second 
diat  she  was  happy  to  be  thus  resting  in  the  pre- 
sence of  her  beloved  mistress.  Around  her  lay  a 
variety  of  choice  foods  and  tit-bits,  but  she  was  in 
too  great  pain  to  feed  except  from  my  hands. 

"  Poor  dear  Bean  !  she  looked  at  me  out  of  her 
great  solemn  eyes.  Those  dear  loving  eyes ;  with 
only  one  expression  shining  in  them— a  daily, 
hourly  love — a  love  in  spite  of  all  things — a  love 
invincible. 

"  During  those  last  few  days  of  her  life  Rory  could 
not  bear  to  be  left  alone.  Her  eyes  followed  me 
tenderly  round  and  round  the  stables  wherever  I 
went.  Although  constantly  in  great  pain,  I  shall 
never  forget  her  patience  and  her  pathetic  con- 
viction that  I  could  always  do  her  some  good,  and 
she  believed  in  the  miracle  which  I,  alas  !  had  no 
power  to  perform.  The  veterinary  surgeon  who 
attended  her  said  she  was  suffering  from  sudden 
paralysis  of  the  spine,  and  that  she  was  incurable. 
This  disease,  it  appears,  is  not  very  rare  amongst 
old  dogs  who  have  lived,  not  always  too  wisely,  but 
too  well." 

"  Do  tell  us  about  some  other  dogs,"  cry  the 
children  as  I  cease  speaking,  I  search  my  memory, 
and  then  turn  to  the  group  of  little  faces  that  are 
waiting  expectantly  for  me  to  begin,  and  continue  : 

"Amongst  the  various  breeds  of  dogs  that  I 
have  come  across  personally,  I  know  of  none 
more  faithful  than  the  little  fox-terrier  is  to  his 
first  devotion.  He  is  a  perfect  little  bantam-cock 
to  fight,  and  never  so  happy  as  when  he  is  in  a  row. 
*Thc  most  unredeemed  thing  in  nature,'  was  a 
true  remark  I  once  heard  made  of  one  ;  and  yet 
there  is  no  dog  more  devoted  to  his  master,  or  more 
gentle  to  the  children  of  his  own  household. 

"  I  remember  a  little  white  terrier  of  my  mother's, 
a  celebrated  prize-winner,  and  of  the  old  Eggesford 
breed,  called  *  Spite.'  Before  I  married  she  was 
my  special  dog,  and  used  to  sleep  in  my  room. 
For  years  afterwards,  although  a  general  pet,  when- 
ever I  returned  to  my  old  home  she  would  prefer 
me  to  everj'one  else,  and,  when  old  and  blind, 
would  toddle  up  the  polished  oak  staircase  to  my 
room,  in  spite  of  being  terribly  afraid  of  slipping 
through  the  carved  banisters.  She  never  forgot  me 
or  wavered  when  I  was  with  her  in  giving  me  the 
first  place  in  her  affections.  I  have  heard  that  the 
first  of  this  noted  strain  was  given  many  years  ago 
to  my  father  as  a  boy  by  '  Parson  Jack.'  It  seems 
that  the  terriers  of  Parson  Russell  were  noted  in 
the  days  when  the  manners  and  customs  of  the 
parsons  of  the  West  were  *  wild  and  furious.'  A 
parson  of  the  '  Parson  Froude '  type  called  upon 
him  one  evening  in  the  dusk,  to  say  that  he  had 
brought  his  terrier  to  fight  *  Parson  Jack's '  in  a 
match. 

"  My  father's  old  friend,  as  I  have  often  heard  him 
tell  the  story  to  my  mother,  sent  down  word  that 
he  would  not  fight  his  dog  because  he  *  looked 
upon  dog-fights  as  beastly  sights,'  but  if  his  brother 
clergyman  would  come  upstairs,  they  would  clear 
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the  tables,  and  he  would  take  his  jacket  off,  and 

they  would  have  some  rounds,  and  see  which  was 

the  best  man,  and  he  who  won  should  keep  the 

other's  dog.     When  the  fight  was  fought  and  won, 

and  when  *  Parson  Jack '  came  off  victorious,  he 

claimed  the  other  terrier.     *  And  don't  yu  goe  for 

to  think,  my  dear,'  he  would  add,  turning  to  one  of 

us  children,  as  he  ended  the  story,  and  speaking  in 

broad  Devonshire,  as  he  often  did  when  his  heart 

kindled  at  the  memory  of  the  county  in  the  old 

days — *  don't  yu  goe  for  tu  think  as  my  having  a  set- 

tu  zhocked  the  people  in  my  parish.     My  vulk  were 

only  plazed  to  think  as  parsan  was  the  best  man  of 

the  tu,  and  if  a  parsan  could  stand  up  like  a  man 

in  a  round  in  they  days,  er  was  all  the  more  likely 

to  zuit  'em  in  the  pulpit  on  Zundays.'    Once  every 

year  •  Parsan  Jack '  used  to  come  and  dine  and 

sleep  at  ray  old  home  to  keep  his  birthday,  in 

company  with  my  father  and  mother.     At  such 

times  we  as  children  used  to  come  down  to  dessert 

to  hear  him  tell  stories  in  his  racy  way  of  Katerfelto, 

of  long  gallops  over  Exmoor  after  the  stag,  or  of 

hard  runs  after  the  little   'red  rover'  with  Mr. 

Fellowes'  hounds." 

"What  dogs  have  you  now?"  inquired  Mrs. 
Hamilton. 

"Amongst  others,  a  large  St.  Bernard,"  is  my  reply 
— "  Bathsheba,  so  called  after  Mr.  Hardy's  heroine. 
Not  that  she  has  any  of  that  young  lady's  delicate 
changes  and  complications  of  character,  nor  is  she 
even  *  almighty  womanish.'  Our  Bathsheba  is  of 
an  inexhaustible  good  temper,  stupid,  and  wonder- 
fully stolid  and  gentle.  She  is  never  crusty,  and  is 
the  untiring  playmate  of  any  child.  The  *  Lubber 
fiend '  we  call  her  sometimes  in  fun,  for  she  seems 
to  extend  over  acres  of  carpet  when  she  takes  a 
siesta  in  the  drawing-room.  *  Has  she  a  soul  ? ' 
inquired  a  friend  who  admired  the  great  gentle 
creature.  *  I  fear  not,'  was  my  reply ;  *  only  a 
stomach.' 

"  Besides  Bathsheba,  we  have  a  large  retriever 
called  *  Frolic'  He  and  Bath  are  given  sometimes 
to  running  after  people  who  go  to  the  back  door  ; 
they  never  bite,  but  growl,  and  bark  if  it  is  a  com- 
plete stranger.  On  one  occasion,  an  Irishman  who 
had  been  employed  to  do  some  draining  met  with 
this  hostile  reception.  *  Tis  gude  house- dogs, 'said 
my  guardian  of  the  poultry  grimly.  On  hearing 
that  the  Irishman  had  been  frightened,  I  sought 


him,  expressed  to  him  my  regrets,  and  said  that, 
though  big,  the  dogs  were  quite  harmless.  With 
ready  wit  he  retorted  :  *  Begorra,  it  isn't  dogs  that 
lam  afraid  of,  but  your  ladyship  keeps  lions.' " 

"J*ust  one  more  story,"  cry  the  children  as  I 
cease  speaking,  and  Mrs.  Hamilton  points  to  the 
clock,  as  their  bedtime  is  long  past.  After  a  few 
minutes'  pause,  I  continue  : 

"  The  othe:  day  I  was  told  of  a  little  girl  who 
attended  a  distribution  of  prizes  given  by  the 
Society  for  the  Prevention  of  Cruelty  to  Animals. 

"  She  had  won,  you  must  know,  a  book  as  a 
reward  for  writing  the  best  essay  on  the  subject 
given,  and,  with  the  other  successful  children,  was 
undergoing  a  vivd.  voce  examination.  'Well,  my 
dear,'  said  the  gentleman  who  had  given  away  the 
prizes,  *  can  you  tell  me  why  it  is  cruel  to  dock 
horses'  tails  and  trim  dogs'  ears  ? '  *  Because,' 
answered  the  little  girl,  *what  God  has  joined 
together  let  no  man  put  asunder.' " 

An  explosion  of  childish  laughter  follows  my 
story,  and  then  the  little  ones  troop  up  in  silence  to 
bed.  I  sit  on,  quietly  looking  into  the  fire,  and 
as  I  sit  so  the  voices  of  my  friends  seem  to  grow 
distant,  and  I  fall  into  a  reverie.  Through  my 
memory  passes  a  vision  of  all  the  delightful  dogs  of 
history  and  of  fiction.  I  think  of  faithful  Gelert, 
that  most  heart-breaking  hero  of  tender  tragedy, 
and  of  that  poor  little  spaniel  whom  death  itself 
could  not  separate  from  his  royal  mistress's  skirts. 
I  think  of  Kill-buck,  Bevis,  Bran,  Elphin  and 
Wasp,  of  Pepper,  of  Mustard,  and  of  all  Sir  Walter's 
creations.  Better  still,  I  like  to  picture  to  myself 
the  great  poet  and  writer  at  Abbotsford  caressing 
his  stately  Maida  or  laughing  slyly  at  Spice's  vic- 
tories over  Ourisque,  "greatly  to  I^dy  Scott's 
vexation."  I  love  also  to  muse  on  that  "whitest 
soul "  Sir  Isaac  Newton  bearing  gently  with  the 
vagaries  of  his  turbulent  Diamond.  And  as  these 
thoughts  pass  through  my  brain  I  feel  a  sense  of 
intense  gratitude  for  the  affection  of  my  own  dog, 
and  realise  how  pleasant  a  thing  it  is  to  have  at 
least  one  friend  in  the  world  in  whose  eyes  I  can 
never  do  wrong— a  friend  who,  to  quote  the  words 
of  a  child  in  speaking  of  her  dog,  "  just  loves  and 
can  find  no  fault." 


c.   M.   G. 


Thome's  House,  Wakefield. 
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THE    OTHER    SIDE    OF    THE    STORY. 


A   SKETCH   IN  CEYLON. 


WE  were  on  our  way  across  the  island  of  Ceylon, 
travelling  to  Ampulla,  a  fever  den.     I  was 
going  to  join  a  friend  who  held  the  not  too 
enviable  post  of  Government  forester  in  that  dis- 
trict, and  my  companion  had  business  in  the  same 
quarter. 

The  winds  and  rains  of  the  monsoon  had  been 
with  us  for  a  fortnight.  T.hey  had  converted  the 
road  into  a  mere  mud  canal,  through  which  we 
waded  ankle-deep. 

My  companion  and  I  were  not  alone.  In  this 
expedition  of  ours  the  commissariat  department 
formed  an  important  item  of  the  programme,  for 
the  district  of  our  destination  was  not  only  fever- 
stricken  but  famine-ridden.  So  we  were  accom- 
panied by  a  well-laden  hackery,  drawn  by  a  stout 
bujlock,  and  as  my  companion  was  determined  to 
touch  no  water  during  our  sojourn  under  the 
shadow  of  pestilence,  I  must  confess  that  a  great 
number  of  botdes  formed  the  larger  part  of  the 
cartload. 

We  were  benighted.  It  was  no  use  denying  it. 
There  was  nothmg  for  us  but  to  put  up  at  the 
nearest  cattle  rest.  The  bullock  itself  showed  un- 
mistakable signs  of  exhaustion.  We  scarcely  dared 
to  say  how  tired  we  were  till  we  suddenly  discerned 
in  the  distance  the  faint  glimmer  of  a  light,  the 
sight  of  which  roused  my  companion  to  urge  on 
the  poor  bullock,  in  the  familiar  and  curious  lan- 
guage of  the  carters,  with  a  twist  of  the  tail  by  way 
of  stimulant.  Let  me  say  at  once  that  my  com- 
panion was  no  friend  of  mine.  We  had  a  common 
starting-point  and  a  common  goal,  but  vre  had 
nothing  else  in  common. 

We  were  well-nigh  exhausted  when  we  reached 
the  cattle-rest,  whose  keeper  came  forward,  lantern 
in  hand,  to  receive  us.  Bidding  the  man  to  house 
and  feed  our  animal,  we  went  on  to  his  hut.  At  its 
door,  the  glaring  interior  behind  her,  stood  his  wife, 
while  from  the  room  within  snatches  of  song  greeted 
our  ears. 

The  woman  at  the  door  called  out  to  the  merry- 
makers to  be  silent,  and  make  room  for  the  masters. 
She  adjured  a  certain  "  Podi "  to  throw  more  logs  on 
the  fire,  asseverating  that  his  laziness  would  be  the 
death  of  her,  and  fawningly  invited  us  to  enter, 
indicating  the  best  seats,  least  exposed  to  the  bitter 
reek. 

Then  followed  dead  silence.  As  we  squatted 
down  on  the  floor  by  the  fire,  the  inmates  of  the 
room  took  a  good  survey  of  us.  Clearly  our  first 
duty  was  to  introduce  ourselves,  and  my  com- 
panion's idea  of  doing  so  was  by  asking  questions 
on  all  sides,  a  proceeding  the  natives  showed  no 
inclination  to  resent,  though,  of  course,  they  may 
have  withheld  truth  from  their  answers. 

"  How  now,"  said  my  companion  autocratically, 
**  whither  are  you  bound  ?  " 


"  To  Dumbara,  sir." 

"  Ah  !  And  now,  you  fellow,  where  are  you 
from  ?  " 

I  should  really  have  liked  to  hear  some  equiva- 
lent to  the  saucy  repartee,  "  What  business  is  it  of 
yours?"  which  a  Briton  would  have  given  under 
such  inquisition.  It  pleased  the  hostess  to  inter- 
vene at  this  point,  and  explain  her  guests  in  her 
own  way. 

"They  come  from  Jaflha,  most  honourable 
master.  They  have  a  cartload  of  cigars,  dry  fish, 
yams,  and  what  beside  who  knows  ?  " 

"Oh,  is  that  you  speaking,  old  mother?"  said  my 
fellow-traveller.  "  Well,  we  are  thirsty  and  hungry  ; 
what  can  you  give  us  to  eat  ?  " 

"We  have  lx)iled  sweet- potatces,  honourable 
master,  and  I  can  make  some  coffee  if  your 
graciousness  can  take  it  without  sugar." 

"  What !  haven't  you  even  your  own  jaggery 
stuff?  Well,  that  will  do.  But  now  tell  me,  fellow, 
was  there  much  rain  on  the  north  road?  There 
was  ?    Where  did  you  stop  last  ?  " 

"  At  Ampulla,  sir,  but  only  to  feed." 

"  Was  the  forest-master  there  ?  " 

"  Yes,  sir ;  he  was  anxiously  expecting  two  gen- 
tlemen." 

"We  are  on  the  road,"  said  my  companion 
curtly. 

Thereupon  the  demeanour  of  every  carter  as- 
sumed a  deeply  respectful  air,  for  the  forester  was 
a  dreaded  individual,  with  much  power  in  his 
hands. 

The  woman  soon  brought  in  the  supper— a  pot 
of  boiled  potatoes  and  a  bowl  of  coffee.  Podi,  the 
help,  followed  with  fresh  plantain -leaves,  which  he 
proceeded  to  place  before  us  in  lieu  of  plates.  The 
hostess  waited  on  us,  and  we  fell  to  at  once.  The 
other  inmates  betook  themselves  to  one  end  of  the 
hut,  and  carried  on  their  conversation  in  whispers, 
nor  did  they  re-form  the  group  about  the  fire  until 
our  meal  was  over,  and  we  had  dipped  our  hands 
in  water  and  dried  them  on  our  handkerchiefs. 

It  was  rather  an  uncanny  scene  -  the  circle  of 
darkling  forms,  some  squatted  on  their  haunches, 
some  seated  tailor-wise,  and  one  or  two  stretched 
full  length  upon  the  earthen  floor,  and  fast  a.sleep. 

My  companion  and  I  lit  our  pipes,  determined 
to  sit  up.  Sluml)er  was  out  of  the  question,  since 
we  knew  nothing  of  our  fellow  lodgers,  w^hose  cha- 
racter might  be  of  the  very  worst  description.  Be- 
sides, we  wished  to  be  early  astir  next  morning,  so 
as  to  accomplish  the  greater  part  of  our  journey 
before  the  sun  rose  high. 

It  is  the  common  practice  of  these  carters  when 
resting  in  such  houses  for  the  night,  to  entertain 
each  other  with  snatches  of  song,  not  any  better- 
and  probably  not  much  worse  than  what  we  should 
hear  among  the  ordinary  run  of  such  men  in  any 
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country.  Or  they  call  for  a  stoiy.  Every  gang 
has  its  story-teller,  who  entertains  them  with  fairy 
tales  of  his  own  composition,  coloured  to  suit  the 
humours  of  the  company. 

To-night,  however,  probably  overawed  by  cur 
presence,  conversation  flagged,  till  my  companion 
bluntly  reproached  the  men  for  a  set  of  dull  dogs, 
and  asked  : 

"  Who  was  the  songster  we  heard  as  we  came 
up?" 

All  eyes  turned  upon  a  fat  moon-faced  youth, 
who  looked  confused  and  modestly  proud,  but  on 
being  pressed  to  resume  his  lay,  only  grinned  from 
ear  to  ear  and  preserved  silence. 

But  the  social  fillip  had  been  given.  Everybody 
b^an  talking  at  once.  Among  the  voices  might 
be  heard  that  of  a  hill-man.  He  was  telling  about 
an  exceptionally  heavy  rain  of  two  years  before, 
and  the  havoc  it  had  wrought  among  his  crops. 

"  But  what  of  the  crops  ?  "  he  said.  "They  grow 
again,  but  those  who  were  drowned  at  the  ford  can 
never  come  back." 

"How  now?  What  is  this?"  several  voices 
asked. 

The  old  greyheaded  highlandman,  seeing  that  he 
was  expected  to  tell  his  story,  began  to  relate  in 
that  strange  wailing  voice  which  seems  peculiar  to 
the  mountaineers  of  all  countries  : 

"It  was  not  last  year,  my  masters,"  said  he, 
addressing  us,  "it  was  the  year  before  that.  It 
rained  as  if  the  sea  were  let  loose  on  us.  It  rained 
for  two  days.  The  Oya  was  fast  swelling,  and  the 
water  rose  to  the  banks  of  my  field.  I  remember 
that  day  well,  for  did  I  not  spend  the  greater  part 
of  it  striving  to  keep  the  water  out  of  my  field  ?  " 

There  the  old  man  paused,  awaiting  the  response 
which  always  takes  place  in  the  course  of  Eastern 
narrations,  and  is  so  aggravating  to  Western  im- 
patience. Such  response  is  given  by  way  of  en- 
couragement to  the  story-teller,  perhaps  to  con- 
vince him  that  his  hearers  are  not  asleep.  In  this 
case  my  fellow-traveller  himself  assumed  this  im- 
portant part,  and  said  gravely, 

"  Just  so,  father." 

"  It  was  on  a  Saturday,  my  honourable  sir,  and 
coming  down  the  hill  on  his  white  horse  I  saw  the 
big  master  of  Kattuwatte.  But  the  ford  was  yet 
passable  and  I  had  no  fear.  They  crossed  safely, 
and  he  departed  in  the  direction  of  Rabodde,  his 
coolie  running  behind  the  horse  with  a  lx)x  on  his 
head.  As  they  passed  me  the  honourable  gentle- 
man was  bitterly  abusing  his  servant,  with  whom 
he  seemed  in  great  wrath." 

Another  pause.  My  companion  again  supplied 
the  needed  encouragement  by  the  inquiry,  "Is 
that  so,  now?" 

"True,  honourable  sir,  but  what  matter?  Mean- 
while the  rain  came  down  like  a  river  and  the  Oya 
it  rose  so  that  my  field  was  already  flooded.  The 
darkness  of  night  was  falling  fast.  I  stood  under 
the  great  rock  by  the  flood  watching  the  water  rise, 
for  I  feared  lest  my  very  dwelling  would  be  invaded 
by  it.  Then  I  heard  the  sound  of  a  horse  running 
hard,  and  back  round  the  comer  came  the  honour- 
able gentleman  on  his  white  horse,  with  his  horse- 
keeper  following  him.  And  I  thought,  when  he 
the  might  of  the  water  he  will  hold  his  reins. 


But  no.  Yet  when  he  arrived  near  the  rock  where 
I  stood,  he  drew  in  his  horse  with  a  great  pull,  so 
that  a  rein  snapped  like  the  breaking  of  a  branch. 
Then  I  saw  that  the  side  of  the  horse  was  bleeding, 
and  blood-stained  foam  fell  from  its  mouth.  The 
honourable  gentleman  was  drunk." 

Here  came  the  usual  pause.  As  this  juncture 
was  exciting  it  elicited  quite  a  chorus. 

"  Indeed !  "  "  One  thought  as  much,"  "  It  was 
pay  day,  you  see."     "  God  pity  him." 

The  old  man  went  on. 

"The  horse  stood  still  and  trembled.  Then  the 
master  jumped  off,  swearing  terrible  oaths,  and  as 
the  horsekeeper  came  up  he  bade  him  open  the 
box  and  give  him  out  the  bottle.  The  man  was 
tired  out,  honourable  sirs,  and  as  he  stooped  to 
unstrap  the  lx>x  I  could  see  marks  of  the  whip  on 
his  bare  back.  The  master  was  very  wroth,  for  the 
box  would  not  easily  open.  So  he  kicked  the  mai> 
aside,  swearing  all  the  while.  He  opened  the  box 
himself,  took  out  a  small  bottle,  r.nd  emptied  it  at 
a  draught,  and  then  threw  the  bottle  into  the  rush> 
ing  water.  Sirs,  he  could  drink,  that  honourable 
gentleman  !  We  had  heard  he  drank  a  bottle  of 
brandy  every  day." 

Here  came  fresh"  ejaculations  :  "Ay" — "Ah " — 
"They  can  drink,  the  honourable  white  gentle- 
men ! " 

"  All  the  time  the  sky  was  ever  darkening.  But 
the  master  cared  not  nor  noticed.  He  mounted 
his  horse  again  and  urged  it  into  the  water.  I 
shouted  to  him  to  beware,  but  he  did  not  seem 
to  hear,  or,  if  he  heard,  he  would  not  heed.  The 
horsekeeper  strapped  the  box  up  again.  I  watched 
the  horse  ;  it  trembled  all  over  and  stopped  sud- 
denly. But  the  master  struck  it  across  the  ears, 
and  it  reared  twice.  Then  it  plunged  forward  into 
the  depths,  throwing  the  master  off  its  back  by  the 
sudden  jerk.  I  thought  he  was  gone  then,  but  he 
rose  to  the  surface  and  clung  to  a  broken  tree 
which  happened  to  be  floating  near.  When  the 
horsekeeper  saw  what  had  befallen  his  master,  he 
threw  down  the  box  and  waded  into  the  water  after 
him.  The  man  struggled  against  the  current,, 
which  dashed  him  back  on  the  bank.  He  sprang 
to  his  feet,  ran  up  the  bank  of  the  Oya,  and  sprang 
into  the  water  once  more.  This  time  the  stream 
carried  him  straight  to  the  branches  on  which  the 
honourable  gentleman  was  clinging.  But  just  as 
he  reached  him,  a  big  rush  of  water  carried  them 
both  off,  and  I  saw  them  no  more,  for  it  was  dark,, 
and  what  could  I  do  ?  I  gave  an  alarm  as  well  as  I 
could  ;  but,  as  I  say,  it  was  dark  and  nothing  could 
be  done.  All  night  through,  with  our  torches,  we 
searched  up  and  down  the  river,  even  as  far  as  where 
the  water  falls.  In  the  morning,  sirs,  on  return- 
ing, we  found  the  honourable  master's  body  lying- 
up  against  the  bank,  caught  by  a  lantana  bush.  It 
was  a  sad  sight,  gracious  gentlemen.  For  the  face 
was  badly  cut  and  blue  in  colour,  and  in  his  hand 
he  clutched  the  torn  cloth  of  the  horsekeeper." 

"  Well,  now,  think  of  that ! " 

"Then  the  planters  from  the  neighbouring 
estates  came  doA'n.  The  first  to  come  was  the 
short  thick  gentleman  from  the  estate  above  my 
fields.  He  came  without  his  coat,  such  was  his^ 
haste.     He  also  is  a  gentleman  who  is  strong  to 
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drink,  and  then  his  wrath  is  terrible.  But  at  other 
times,  they  say,  he  is  a  kind  master.  We  all  helped 
to  make  a  bier  with  branches  and  leaves,  and  they 
carried  the  body  of  the  honourable  gentleman  into 
Rabodde  that  very  morning,  and  next  day  there 
was  a  great  funeral.  I  did  not  see  it,  but  my  son- 
in-law,  who  happened  to  be  in  Rabodde  selling 
pumpkins,  he  saw  it,  and  reported  that  he  counted 
nigh  fifty  white  gentlemen.  He  also  said  that  a 
Tamil  woman  followed  the  funeral  afar  off,  bear- 
ing a  fair  child  in  her  arms,  and  that  she  wept 
bitterly." 

It  was  past  midnight  ere  this  story  fairly  ended. 
Some  of  the  audience,  weary,  soon  lost  interest  in 
it,  but  others  asked  innumerable  paltry  questions. 
At  last,  more  forms  lay  at  full  length  on  the  bare 
floor,  some  with  nothing  for  a  pillow,  others  with 
pillows  improvised  out  of  their  garments,  while  a 
few  who  could  find  no  sleeping-room  leaned  against 
the  mud  wall  close  to  the  fire,  and  gently  dozed, 
their  heads  nodding  lower  and  lower  as  sounder 
sleep  overcame  their  strained  muscles. 

As  I  gazed  on  this  scene  through  the  thin  haze 
of  smoke  which  hung  over  it,  a  strange  sadness 
filled  my  soul.  An  inner  voice  seemed  to  suggest 
to  me  that  there  was  something  wanting  to  make 
the  story  of  the  evening  complete.  Almost  in- 
voluntarily, I  asked  in  a  voice  whose  deep  melan- 
choly startled  me  almost  as  much  as  it  did  my 
companions,  "  What  became  of  the  horsekeeper  ?  " 

"  Oh,  the  horsekeeper  ! "  exclaimed  the  old  man, 
in  a  tone  which  signified  surprise  that  I  could  take 
any  interest  in  such  a  menial.  "None  of  his 
people  searched  for  him.  He  was  but  a  poor 
creature  who  had  nothing,  not  even  a  jewel.  His 
ijody  must  have  been  carried  far  down  the  Oya, 
near  the  edge  of  the  forest,  for  one  day  on  my  way 
to  cut  wood  I  heard  some  jackals  growling  over 
some  prey  down  by  the  waters  ;  and  thinking  they 
might  have  lighted  on  the  carcass  of  a  goat  I  had 
lately  lost,  I  crept  beneath  the  brushwood  and 
peeped  down  the  bank.  But  it  seemed  to  me, 
honourable  masters,  that  the  skull  which  they  were 
mumbling  was  not  that  of  a  goat." 


As  the  old  man  finished  his  narrative  with  weird 
significance  the  redly  glowing  fire  flared  up  brightly 
for  a  moment,  and  a  burnt  log  cracked  and  crumbled 
down. 

In  the  stillness  which  followed,  broken  only  by 
the  harsh  breathing  of  some  overfed  slumberer,  the 
occasional  hoot  of  an  owl  outside,  and  the  per- 
sistent chirp  of  a  lizard  on  the  wall,  I  suddenly 
saw,  as  if  it  was  held  before  my  mind's  eye,  a  para- 
graph which  I  had  read  in  an  old  newspaper. 

**This  morning's  up-country  mail  brings  us  word 
of  the  lamentable  death  by  drowning,  yesterday,  of 
Mr.  William  Robinson,  p.d.,  on  X-gamma  estate. 
It  is,  alas !  another  instance  of  what  the  long- 
suffering  European  has  to  endure  and  to  suffer  in 
the  matter  of  native  servants.  If  Mr.  Robinson's 
horsekeeper  had  been  at  his  post  by  the  horse's 
head  whilst  his  master  was  crossing  the  stream  in- 
stead of  lagging  cowardly  behind,  this  melancholy 
tragedy  would  have  been  averted,  and  the  genial 
voice  of  this  widely  esteemed  gentleman  might  still 
be  heard  in  all  those  social  gatherings  in  the  dis- 
trict of  Rabodde,  to  which  his  presence  always  lent 
so  much  intellectual  charm.  Our  correspondent, 
Mr.  Philpott,  in  announcing  the  sad  event,  writes  : 
*  Poor  old  Robinson  is  gone.  Rascally  horse- 
keeper's  neglect  as  usual.  It  appears  that  the 
scoundrel  had  aggravated  Robinson  the  whole 
day,  which  reached  a  climax  at  the  Rabodde  rest- 
house.  Reproof  brought  the  usual  effect  of  sulks, 
consequence  not  at  Robinson's  horse's  head  when 
crossing  the  beastly  ford  at  the  foot  of  your  humble 
servant's  estate.  Horse  stumbled  and  threw 
Robinson.  Of  course,  no  aid  was  at  hand,  and  so 
good  old  R.  is  no  more.  "  Alas  !  poor  Yorick,  we 
shall  not  look  upon  his  like  again."  His  body  was 
found  this  morning.  P'uneral  to-morrow,  of  which 
we  will  send  you  all  particulars.  The  deceased 
gentleman  belongs  to  a  good  old  family  in  the 
south  of  England,  where  his  sadly  bereaved  wife 
and  children  are  living  at  present,  for  the  education 
of  the  latter.' " 

Somehow,  I  realised  I  had  heard  the  Other  Side 
of  the  Story. 

GEORGE   FERDINANDS. 


EI«1- 


|l  ^iirf^dag  'draper. 


What  would  I  pray  if  I  might  have  my  prayer? 

**  Lord,  fill  his  cup  with  gladness  to  the  brim, 
Let  his  dear  life  be  all  one  rapturous  hymn, 

Give  him  to  walk  amid  the  sweet  and  fair ; 

Give  me,  instead,  the  agony  to  bear, 

All  ache  and  weariness  of  heart  and  limb, 
All  bitterness,  all  shadow  of  darkness  dim, 

Ilauntings  of  loss  and  hintings  of  despair." 

Nay,  what  am  I  to  tell  Thee  how  to  deal 
With  Thy  beloved  ?     O  my  God,  my  God, 

Thy  love  is  more  than  mine ;  Thou  wilt  reveal 
Thyself  to  him,  whate'er  the  period  ; 

Through  pain  and  bliss  alike  wilt  make  him  feel 

Thou  art  his  portion  and  his  life's  abode. 

ii. 


CMtidini       '^^  higher  function  of  criticism  is  to 

recognise  what  is  good,  to  call  atten- 
tion to  it,  and  explain  wherein  its  special  excellen- 
cies lie.  The  critic  need  never  notice  work  that  is 
evil,  weak,  or  inferior,  unless  he  finds  that  some 
specious  light  is  being  cast  on  it,  giving  it  an  klal 
which  it  does  not  deserve.  It  is  then  his  duty  to 
do  what  he  can  to  show  the  matter  as  it  really  is, 
just  as  he  would  advise  a  friend  not  to  buy  a  house 
which  seemed  charming  "in  the  pale  moonlight " 
until  he  had  also  seen  it  in  the  sunshine  of  common 

There  are  literary  excellencies  of  many  kinds — 
even  first-rate  excellencies.  There  are  not  many 
who  gain  the  literary  summits,  but  the  few  who  do 
so  are  widely  varied.  Some  of  them  may  not  even 
be  able  to  appreciate  some  of  the  others,  so  different 
are  they  !  And  what  different  beauties  and  interests 
differing  people  find  even  in  the  same  books  !  As 
Mrs.  Stowe  says  (in  that  "Pearl  of  erf's  Island," 
which  the  poet  Whittier  characterised  as  "  a  perfect 
idyll  of  New  England  life  "),  "  There  is  a  masculine 
and  a  feminine  element  in  all  knowledge,  and  a  man 
and  a  woman  put  to  the  same  study  extract  only 
what  their  nature  fits  them  to  see."  So  there  are 
those  who  read  mainly  for  the  excitement  of  a 
"story,"  and  others  who  note  nothing  save  the 
development  of  character.  This  variation  of  in- 
terest and  appreciation  persists  in  all  levels,  down 
to  the  lowest,  where  the  reader  cares  only  to  find 


out  eome  personal  intention  in  the  writer,  to  dis- 
cover at  whom  he  is  "  hitting,"  or  to  gratify  some 
meaner  curiosity  of  his  own,  like  that  of  the  good 
woman  who  loved  to  study  biography,  to  see 
"  what  the  dear  gentleman  died  of,"  and  whether 
his  symptoms  were  at  all  "  like  her  own  "  ! 

t.   F.   M. 


The  Gooj  of  "^^  ^°°*^  °^  criticism  has  often  been 
Criticism,  disputed,  Is  not  honest  criticism  so 
much  light  and  air  which,  thrown 
upon  a  living,  healthy  body,  brings  out  all  its 
beauty  ;  while  that  must  be  a  mere  skeleton,  safe 
only  in  a  stone  coffin,  which,  being  exposed  to  light 
and  air,  could  moulder  into  dust !— e,  d'e.  k. 


It  is  frequently  pointed  out  that  the 
that'^ChMm.     ^^^^^^  10  longer  sways  the  fate  of  the 

writer,  as  in  the  days  when  Jeffrey 
could  make  even  the  great  and  good  Sir  Walter 
tremble.  In  our  times,  when  every  daily  paper  has  its 
columns  of  book  notices,  the  public  pays  little  heed 
to  the  reviewer's  guidance,  and  is  no  longer  ready  to 
think  that  an  opinion  must  carry  weight  because  it 
is  anonymous.  It  is  probably  more  wholesomely 
directed  in  its  choice  by  that  process  of  natural 
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selection  which  helps  it  to  pick  out  the  literary 
food  most  pleasing  to  its  palate. 

But  while  publishers  express  doubts  as  to  the 
value  of  those  criticisms  which,  while  they  elate  or 
depress  the  old  author,  probably  but  little  affect 
the  circulation  of  his  book,  they  are  eager  in  recog- 
nising the  great  value  of  a  discriminating  and  ap- 
preciative notice  bestowed  on  the  new  writer.  And 
how  generously  and  spontaneously  this  is  given, 
how  gladly  honest  and  painstaking  work  is  com- 
mended, the  pages  of  the  leading  reviews  weekly 
testify.  Thus,  while  the  critic's  function  may  seem 
to  many  to  be  shorn  of  its  former  authority,  it  has 
still,  in  reality,  a  mission  of  the  highest  importance 
to  perform  ;  for  to  speak  the  word  that  cheers  and 
encourages  some  unknown  toiler,  to  reward  modest 
merit  with  welcome  praise,  is  surely  worthier  than 
to  wield  the  scorpion  whip  of  a  Jeffrey,  wounding 
friend  and  foe  ahke. — k. 


For  all  that,  the  critic  s  function  does 
not  begin  and  end  with  the  recog- 
nition of  merit.  That  is  but  one,  and  the 
pleasanter  side  of  his  task.  He  is  also  set  as  a 
watchman  upon  a  hill-top  to  scan  the  literary 
horizon,  and  give  warning  of  the  first  insidious 
approach  of  the  enemy.  How  necessary  this  is, 
now  that  all  the  world  has  turned  reader,  those 
who  have  watched  the  rise,  progress,  and  decline 
of  but  one  school  of  novelists  can  testify.  The 
advocates  of  naturalism  in  fiction  set  themselves  a 
very  high  ideal.  It  was,  as  Mr.  Gosse  points  out, 
"to  display  society  as  it  is,  and  to  wipe  out  all 
hypocrisies  of  convention — it  was  to  place  all 
imagination  on  a  scientific  basis,  and  to  open 
boundless  vistas  to  sincere  and  courageous  young 
novelists." 

And  yet,  beginning  with  Jane  Austen,  "  the  per- 
fection of  the  realistic  ideal,"  it  has  been  prostituted 
into  a  mere  chronicling  of  the  ignobler  side  of  life. 
^*In  their  sombre,  grimy,  and  dreary  studies  in 
pathology,  clinical  bulletins  of  a  soul  dying  of 
atrophy,  we  may  see  what  the  limits  of  realism  are, 
and  how  impossible  it  is  that  human  readers  should 
much  longer  go  on  enjoying  this  sort  of  literary 
aliment.'* — k.  

The  Critic's    ^X^  Epictetus  :  "  We  come  into  the 
Acquired      world  having  by  nature  no  idea  of  a 

Knowledge,    right-angled   triangle,   or  a  quarter- 
tone,  or  a  semi-tone." 

Some  of  us,  alack  !  go  out  of  the  world  having 
acquired  but  scant  knowledge  concerning  these 
things.  Of  such,  however,  are  not  the  critics. 
They  are,  if  I  err  not  wholly,  the  people  who  have 
acquired  knowledge  concerning  right-angled  tri- 
angles, quarter-tones,  and  semi-tones,  and  who 
twit  the  painters  and  poets  by  reason  of  this 
fact. — E,  D*E.  K 


The  rritics     "  When,"  said  a  wise  man  once,  " is 
and  the  Poets  a  horse  in  wretched    case?       Not 
Function,     ^^^hen  he  cannot  crow,  but  when  he 
cannot  run.     When  is  a  dog  ?    Not  when  he  can- 
not fly,  but  when  he  cannot  trace." 


Here  now  is  given  in  a  nutshell  the  case  of  those 
critics  who  make  unfair  demands,  and  of  those 
poets  who  miscalculate  their  own  powers.  Could  one 
but  bring  the  former  to  understand  that  over  them 
every  horse-dealer  has  an  advantage — for  the  horse- 
dealer  who  has  branded  a  horse  as  in  wretched 
case  because  it  cannot  crow  has  surely  not  yet 
s*en  the  light  —  and  (consummation  yet  more 
devoutly  to  be  wished  !)  could  one  but  bring  the 
latter  to  realise  that  over  them  every  dog  has  a 
pull,  it  being  most  certain  that  no  dog  the  wide 
world  over  has  yet  attempted  to  fly  ! — e,  d'e.  k. 


.   .  Bees  and  birds  that  are  not  poets  go 

agiansm.     ^^  round  of  the  world's    gardens, 

stealing  from  flowers  and  fruits  to  make  their  honey 
and  song,  and  never  a  creature  says  "  Stop  thief  1 " 
Yet  this  cry  is  ever  being  sent  after  those  birds 
and  bees  that  are  poets.  It  was  cried  after 
Shakespeare  and  after  Coleridge  ;  it  is  being  to-day 
cried  after  a  poet—"  Stop  thief  ! "  How  dares 
anyone  call  this  after  a  poet  ?— e.  d'e.  k. 


"  To  be  noted  in  gentlemen  is,"  said 
Reticence,      o'^c^  ^  notable  gentlewoman,  "their 
manner    of   carrying  themselves,   of 
walking,  of  speaking,  of  being  silent^ 

These  points  it  is — particularly  the  last-named 
point  among  them — that  should  be  noted  in  poets. 
Their  manner  of  being  silent  is  very  remarkable  in 
the  great  poets.  A  lack  of  this  fine  reticence  is  in 
the  main  what  separates  from  them  the  poets  who 
are  not  great,  such  as — there  is  one  in  my  thought, 
but  he  is  living,  and  courtesy  forbids  the  naming 
of  niin.     He  is  too  voluble. — e.  d'e.  k. 


Cannon— a  ^  ^^  "^^  think  reviewers  ought  to 
Word  to  use  cannon — the  poets,  almost  to  a 
Reviewers,  man,  being  in  the  position  of  the 
Herzegovinians.  When  the  Austrians  not  very 
many  years  ago  were  fighting  against  this  people, 
one  of  them  summed  up  the  sentiments  of  his 
compatriots  thus  : 

"  We  think  it  very  ungentlemanly  of  you  to  use 
cannon  against  us,  when  you  know  that  v/e  have 
none." 

Well  said,  Herzegovinian  ! — e.  d*e.  k. 


A  book  is  not  bad  because  it  fails  to 
A  Book's  please  "  all  and  some."  If  it  pleases 
ecep  ion.  g^^g  who  are  worthy  of  being  detached 
from  the  all,  it  is  good.  A  case  in  physics  may 
help  to  illustrate  this  fact.  A  body  is  not  un- 
magnetic  because  it  fails  to  attract  all  things  ;  it  is 
magnetic  if  it  attract  iron. — e.  d'e.  k. 


In  a  most  interesting  essay  on  "The 

oftheNoveU    Tyranny  of  the  Novel,"  which  opens 

his  new  volume,*  Mr.  Gosse  raises  a 

question  which  a  great  many  subscribers  to  Mudie 

>  "  Questions  at  Issue,"  by  Edward  Gosse. 
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must  from  time  to  time  have  asked  themselves, 
though  not  perhaps  in  the  polite,  persuasive,  and 
humorous  manner  of  the  essayist 

Why,  he  asks,  do  the  novelists,  having  con- 
quered the  field  of  literature,  not  make  better  use 
of  the  "unprecedented  opportunity  thrown  in  their 
way"?  "Why  should  there  not  be  novels  written 
for  middle-aged  persons?  Has  the  struggle  for 
existence  a  charm  only  in  its  reproductive  aspects? 
If  everyone  of  us  regards  his  or  her  life  seriously, 
with  an  absolute  and  unflinching  frankness,  it  will 
be  admitted  that  love,  extended  so  as  to  include 
all  its  forms — its  sympathetic,  its  imaginative,  its 
repressed,  as  well  as  its  fulfilled  and  acknowledged 
forms — takes  a  place  far  more  restricted  than  the 
formulae  of  the  novelist  would  lead  the  inhabitant 
of  some  other  planet  to  conjecture.  ...  Is  it  sup- 
posed," he  continues,  after  prophesying  the  doom 
of  the  story  confined  to  such  narrow  issues,  "  that 
to  describe  one  of  the  positive  employments  of  life — 
a  business  or  a  profession,  for  example — would 
alienate  the  tender  reader,  and  check  that  circula- 
tion about  which  novelists  talk  as  nervously  as  if 
they  were  delicate  invalids  ?  .  .  .  Why,  if  novels  of 
the  shop  and  the  counting-house  be  considered 
sordid,  can  our  novelists  not  describe  the  life  of  the 
sailor,  of  a  game-keeper,  of  a  railway  porter,  of  a 
civil  engineer  ?  " 

While  in  sympathy  with  his  plea  for  a  recognition 
of  larger  human  interests  in  fiction,  one  feds  that 
the  question  is  best  answered  in  his  own  words  : 
"He  (the  professional  writer)  cannot  describe  a 
trade  or  a  profession,  for  he  knows  none  but  his 
own  "  ;  or,  as  he  says  in  another  place  :  "  Life  is 
wide  and  it  is  elusive.  All  that  the  finest  observer 
can  do  is  to  make  a  portrait  of  one  comer  of  it." 
Art  is  very  long,  and  life  brief.  The  novelist  binds 
himself  to  an  apprenticeship  before  he  masters  the 
first  principles  of  his  trade,  or  learns  the  very  rudi- 
ments of  his  craft ;  if  the  time  of  preparation  w^re 
to  be  extended  till  he  had  acquired  a  precise  know- 
ledge of  the  duties  of  '  a  stoker  or  a  groom,  a 
secretary  of  state  or  a  pinmaker,'  the  English  novel 
would  again  disappear,  as  Mr.  Gosse  tells  us  it  was 
eclipsed  at  the  close  of  the  eighteenth  century, 
since  no  man  would  live  long  enough  to  write  it. 
If  some  heir  to  millions  were  to  found  a  school  of 
fiction  where  literary  aspirants  should  be  freed 
irom  the  sordid  necessity  to  live  while  studying 
their  art,  we  might  hope  for  that  broader  treatment 
of  life,  that  wider  analysis  of  the  mind's  workings 
for  which  the  essayist  sighs.  But,  unfortunately, 
the  larger  number  of  men  and  women  who  make 
literature  a  profession  write  for  bread.  And  the 
bread  is  hardly  won — far  too  hardly  to  allow  of  the 
leisurely  saunter  at  which  Fielding  acquired  his 
fame.  The  prizes  of  which  we  read  fall  but  to  the 
few,  and  no  excursions  into  the  unknown  are  per- 
mitted ;  he  dare  not  venture,  beyond  familiar 
ground.  Nor  can  he  afford  to  ignore  the  demands 
of  the  publisher,  or  to  alienate  his  audience  by 
experiments.  Mr.  Gosse  himself  tells  us  that 
M.  Ferdinand  Fabre's  "  L'.\bb^  Tigrene,"  a  story 
in  which  there  is  no  love-making,  was  his  solitary 
venture  in  that  direction  ;  he  knew  his  public, 
and  did  not  again  defraud  it  of  the  sentiment  it 
had  learned  to  expect.    But  if  the  intention  of  the 


novel  be  to  represent  humanity,  its  success  will 
depend  neither  upon  its  display  of  exact  technical 
knowledge,  nor  on  its  avoidance  of  love  as  a 
central  theme ;  it  will  be  good  in  the  measure  in 
which  it  is  true  to  life.  .There  is,  therefore,  hope 
still  for  those  toilers  in  the  modest  "  kitchen  gar- 
den "  who  have  neither  the  time  nor  the  skill  to 
cultivate  the  larger  estate. — K. 


Mr.   Gosse  is  perhaps  a    little  un- 
The  Woman    crallantly  severe  towards  that  lesser 

Novelist.        ^  ,   ^  .  e     '         It   M.' 

Star,  the  woman  writer  of  mmor  fiction. 
Apparently  she  sins  in  his  eyes  because  she  con- 
fines herself  to  the  narrow  bounds  of  her  knowledge. 
But  if  it  be  impossible  for  the  average  male  writer 
(as  it  is  impossible  for  the  average  clergyman  or 
barrister)  to  study  life  in  its  many  and  varied 
phases  before  he  sets  himself  to  the  culture  of  his 
own  little  acre,  how  hopelessly  is  his  sister  scribbler 
debarred  from  the  bold  invasion  of  unconquered 
realms.  Let  her  try  to  set  back  her  boundaries, 
to  write  a  novel  of  the  Stock  Exchange,  of  law,  of 
seafaring  life ;  let  her  even  take  for  her  central 
interest  the  "Apple  Culture  of  Dorset"  or  the 
"  Pilchard  Fishing  of  Newlyn,"  and  she  will  but 
expose  herself  to  the  anonymous  irony  of  the  re- 
viewer. She  will  be  wise  if  she  limits  herself  to 
the  affairs  of  the  hearth  and  the  heart,  and  is  content 
to  address  that  audience  of  young  matrons  and 
elderly  ladies  who,  according  to  Mr.  Gosse,  are  the 
chief  readers  of  novels. 

If  love  be  but  an  episode  in  man's  life,  it  occu- 
pies a  large  share  of  a  woman's  thoughts  and 
interests,  and  to  present  it  in  its  nobler  aspects  is 
no  mean  task.  No  woman  writer  need  despair 
who  remembers  Jane  Austen.  She  covered  but  a 
modest  canvas,  and  yet  men,  and  the  greatest  of 
them,  have  crowned  her  among  the  Immortals. — k. 


.      **  The  mighty  poets  from  their  flowing  store 
in  Art!''^       Dispense  like  casual  alms  the  careless  ore ; 
Through  throngs  of  men  their  lonely  way 
they  go, 
Let  fall  their  costly  thoughts,  nor  seem  to  know.*' 

These  first  lines  from  the  Prelude  to  William 
Watson's  Poems  (Macmillan's  new  edition)  might 
be  taken  as  a  description  of  the  poet  as  distinguished 
from  the  p>oetaster.  They  indicate  the  vast  plain 
that  divides  the  songster,  **made  for  singing,  as 
the  finches  and  the  thrushes,"  who  sings  "because 
he  must,"  and  the  versifier  who  makes  elaborate 
experiments  in  rhyme,  **  always,"  to  quote  from  a 
well-known  critic,  "striving  against  the  grain  to 
say  something  prophetic  and  unparalleled,  always 
grinding  away  with  infinite  labour  and  the  sweat 
of  his  brow  to  get  that  expressed  which  a  real 
poet  murmurs  almost  unconsciously  between  a  sigh 
and  a  whisp)er."  Spontaneity  is  the  note  of  all  true 
art,  and  the  lack  of  it  is  more  readily  detected,  more 
immediately  resented  in  p>oetry  than  in  prose,  where 
an  elaborate  drapery  may  sometimes  successfully 
conceal  the  thinness  of  thought.  That  difficult 
question,  "What  is  a  poet?"  has  perhaps  never 
been  adequately  answered,  and  most  of  us  escape 
from  the  task  of  definition  by  pointing  out  the  poets 
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that  are  /!<;/ poets.    Even  to  the  ear  of  the  common 
people  they  are  discoverable,  for  the  feigned  can 
never  take  the  place  of  the  initiative ;  labour  and 
effort  cannot  imitate  the  native  glow  of  thought 
"  winged  with  flame."    True  poetry  walks  clad  in 
splendour,  beautiful  and  imposing  by  reason  of  its 
inherent  strength.     That  it  may  be  at  once  spon- 
taneous, simple,  sincere,  and  yet  wrought  to  the 
highest    technical   i^erfection,   the  verses  of   the 
writer  above  quoted  give  ample  proof ;  but  its  right 
to  claim  an  undying  place  on  the  roll-call  of  fame 
depends  on  something  more  than  the  grace  of  perfect 
melody.     The  score  of  singers  whom  we  set  up  in 
our  English  Valhalla  from — "  The  morning  star  of 
song — Dan  Chaucer,"  to   the  "bright,  particular 
planet,"  gone  down  so  lately  on  our  horizon,  have 
been    royal   givers  of    "costly  thoughts,"  lavish 
dispensers  of  ore  from  the  deep  mines  of  know- 
ledge ;  and  it  is  these  gifts,  added  to  their  greater 
skill,  force,  originality,  distinction,  that,  in  spite  of 
all  revolutions  of  taste,  all  influences  of  time,  lift 
and  leave  them  high  above  the  crowd.     A  lonely 
way  is   theirs,  as  is  ever  the  path   of  kings  ;  a 
high  destiny— great  masters  and  teachers   of  the 
world. — K. 

Genius  never  achieved  any  work  of  the  highest 
order  without  the  alliance  of  art  and  of  persistent 
labour.  The  "  careless  "  poets  are  always  in  danger 
of  losing  their  fame,  and  are  sure  ultimately  to  lose 
muchof  it.— D. 

Mr.  Watson  contrasts  his  own  defect  with  what 
he  conceives  to  be  this  royal  possession  of  the 
greater  poets  : 

<<  Not  mine  the  rich  and  showering  hand  that  strews 
The  facile  largess  of  a  stintless  Muse. 
A  fitful  presence,  seldom  tarrying  long, 
Capriciously  she  touches  me  to  song, 
Ihen  leaves  me  to  lament  her  flight  in  vain, 
And  wonder  will  she  ever  come  again." 

Matthew  Arnold  is  speaking  of  the  larger  subject 
of "  Morality,"  when  he  says  : 

**  We  cannot  kindle  when  we  will 

The  fire  which  in  the  heart  resides ; 
The  spirit  bloweth  and  is  still, 
In  mystery  our  soul  abides. 

But  tasks  in  hours  of  insight  wiird 

Can  be  through  hours  of  gloom  fulfilled." 

He  pictures  Nature  moving  in  joy  and  swift 
strength  without  sign  of  "  effort,"  but  he  gives  us 
the  vision  of  an  earlier  day  when  she  "  lay  upon 
the  breast  of  God,"  and  breathed  the  inspirations 
of  His  sovereign  will.  Doubtless  some  of  the 
mightiest  words  ever  spoken  have  been  spontaneous, 
apparently  even  "casual" — no  more  deliberately 
shaped  than  the  swift  wit  which  we  call  a  "  flash  "; 
and  there  is  reason  for  believing  that  many  of  the 
finest  lines  we  have  in  English  poetry  were  written 
with  as  little  premeditation  as  there  is  in  the  sky- 
lark's note. 


«  Hail  to  thee,  blithe  spirit ! 
Bird  thou  never  wert, 
That  from  heaven,  or  near  it, 
Pourest  thy  full  heart 
In  profuse  strains  of  unpremeditated  art.^' 

This  "  blithe  spirit "  may  be  the  poet.  This  we 
know  without  the  beautiful  reminder  which  follows 
— that  the  lark  is  : 

**  Like  a  poet  hidden 

In  the  light  of  thought. 
Singing  hymns  unbidden." 

Truly  this  ethereal  songster  is  the  most  fitting 
image  we  have  of  the  poet's  own  "  spontaneity  in 
art."     But  have  we  not  been  too  ready  to  talk  of 
the  inspiration  of  the  poet  as  if  he  alone  of  men 
were   favoured  with  thoughts  in  which  his  active 
will  has  no  conscious  part  ?     Do  not  radiant  visions 
dawn  sometimes  upon  the  painter,  unbidden  ?    And 
does  not  an  Abt  Vogler  obey  a  "  manifold  "  impulse 
sometimes  in  the  sounds  he  marshals  on  his  keys? 
Has  not  the  man  of  science,  astronomer,  mathe- 
matician, mechanic,  his  moments  of  insight  and 
quick  perception,  that  shape  hypothesis,  theory, 
law,  and  natural   force  to  ends  that  would  once 
have  seemed  superhuman  ?    And  does  not  a  like 
spontaneity  show  often  in  commonest  things  and 
amongst  humbler  folk?     Who  can   explain   the 
"casual"  words  of  the  best  speech  when  men  meet 
in  earnest  talk  ?— the  apt  phrase,  the  perfect  image, 
the  reasoned  sentence  supplied  on  the  instant  in 
unpremeditated  converse.    Are  the  movements  of 
thought  swift  and  hidden,  like  those  of  light,  or  the 
currents  of  electricity  ?    Such  questions  throw  us 
back  on  subtleties  of  relationship,  on  the  deep 
mysteries  of  life  and  being.    There  must  be  fulness 
of  life,  perhaps  in  its  original  endowment,  or  ful- 
ness of  mind,  perhaps  acquired  by  the  very  "  art " 
which  it  seems  to  have  laid  aside.     No  English 
poet  so  suggests   the  unconscious  action    which 
Mr.  Watson  describes  as  Shakespeare.     There  is  a 
perfection  that  seems  beyond  art  in  many  of  his 
utterances.      Robert  Browning  is   at  the    other 
extreme— apparently  scornful  of   art,  but  rarely 
attaining  to  that  perfect  form  which  shows  natural 
ease.     Let  his  name  remind  us  that  Art  is  con- 
cerned not  simply  with  expression,  but  with  essential 
Truth  and  Beauty.   Tennyson's  elaborate  art  all  the 
world  knows ;  he  seems  never  to  have  dispensed 
"careless  ore,"  but  he  gave  his  gold  and  silver 
notwithstanding.     The  unconsciousness  of  which 
Mr.  Watson  speaks  is  more,  however,  than  spon- 
taneity :  ^^  Nor  seem  to  know^    This  is  no  mean 
measure  of  manhood,  whether  it  be  found  in  poet, 
preacher,  or  common  clay,  that  its  best  is  held  to 
be  but  part  of  the   infinitely  greater.     Matthew- 
Arnold  brings  us  to  the  true  issue  in  his  vision  of 
Nature.     "/«   mystery  our  soul  abides  ;^'^  but  the 
soul  that  abides  in  love  of  Truth  and  Beauty  will 
speak  spontaneously  of  them,  and  at  the  same  time 
seek  them  with  an  earnestness  of  will  of  which  Art 
is  but  the  natural  expression. — s. 


THE    ESCAPE    OF    H.M.S.   CALLIOPE, 


'^PHE    escape    of    H.M.S.     Calliope^    Captain 

1      H.   C.   Kane,  from  the  harbour  of  Apia, 

during  the  terrible  hurricane  that  swept  over 

the  island  of  Samoa  in  March  1889,  ^^  ^"^  of  the 

most  thrilling  incidents  in  naval  history. 

It  was  a  display  of  splendid  seamanship  and 
indomitable  pluck,  worthy  of  the  best  traditions  of 
the  British  Navy. 

For  some  days  the  weather  had  been  threatening. 
On  March  15,  at  two  p.m.,  the  barometer  fell  to 
29^  II.  On  this  warning  every  ship  in  the  harbour 
ought  to  have  got  away  from  land.  The  harbour 
of  Apia  was  at  that  time  crowded  with  vessels. 
Disturbances  and  disputes  on  the  island  had 
brought  thither  war-ships  of  Germany  and  the 
United  States,  and  one  British  cruiser,  the  Calliope^ 
was  there  for  the  protection  of  British  subjects. 
There  were  three  German  war-ships,  the  Adler^  the 
Eber^  and  the  Olga^  and  three  American,  the 
Vandalia^  the  Nipsic^  and  the  Trenton^  the  latter 
carrying  the  flag  of  Admiral  Kimberley.  Besides 
these  there  were  six  merchantmen,  from  25  up  to 
500  tons,  and  a  number  of  small  craft,  occupying 
the  space  and  encumbering  the  anchorage. 

On  shore  there  were  two  rival  factions  of  the 
Samoans  in  arms,  and  only  prevented  from  attack- 
ing each  other  by  the  presence  of  armed  sailors 
and  marines  from  the  German  and  American  fleets. 
These  two  nationalities  were  watching  events  in 
sullen  jealousy,  and  the  commanders  of  the  ships 
hardly  on  terms  of  official  restraint  and  civility. 

The  American  admiral  ought  to  have  set  the 
example  of  putting  out  to  sea  when  the  weather 
warning  was  perceived,  but  he  stayed  to  watch 
political  events  on  shore,  and  the  other  vessels  also 
stuck  to  their  positions.  The  storm  continued  on 
the  16th,  and  vessel  after  vessel,  after  scenes  of 
frightful  disorder  and  peril,  was  driven  on  shore  or 
foundered  in  the  bay. 

One  of  the  German  ships,  the  Ehery  struck  pn 
the  reef  and  then  went  down  stern  foremost.  Out 
of  nearly  eighty  souls  on  board,  only  four  were  cast 
on  shore  alive.  Other  ships  had  less  loss  of  men, 
but  one  by  one  all  were  wrecked  and  lost  during 
the  stormy  night  of  the  i6th. 

Then  was  displayed  a  scene  of  moral  triumph 
amidst  the  disastrous  confusion  of  the  elements. 
What  happened  at  this  time  has  l)een  told  by  a 
graphic  pen — that  of  Robert  Louis  Stevenson — 
then  in  the  islands.  In  his  book  entitled  "A 
P'ootnote  in  History,*'  Mr.  Stevenson  tells  the 
events  of  "Eight  Years'  of  Trouble  in  Samoa," 
which  forms  a  dreary  record  to  most  readers,  but 
he  has  given  one  of  the  eleven  chapters  of  his  book 
to  the  incidents  of  the  hurricane  of  March  1889. 
At  the  moment  of  disaster,  '*  the  unfriendly  consuls 
of  Germany  and  Britain  were  both  that  morning  at 
Matauta,  and  both  displayed  their  noble  qualities. 
De  Coetlegon,  the  grim  old  soldier,  collected  his 


family  and  kneeled  with  them  in  an  agony  of 
prayer  for  those  exposed.  The  German  consul, 
Knappe,  more  fortunate  in  that  he  was  called  to  a 
more  active  service,  on  the  wreck  of  the  Adler 
hastened  to  the  rescue,  and  amidst  much  personal 
«  danger  got  the  Samoans  to  save  the  poor  seamen. 

One  might  have  expected  that  the  angry  Samoans 
of  the  Mataaja  party  would  seize  the  opportunity 
for  vengeance  and  fall  upon  their  foes  in  the  hour 
of  their  disadvantage.     But  there  was  no  moment 
but  of  peaceful  and  generous  rivalry  among  all  the 
Samoans  for  the  saving  of  life.     They  succeeded 
after  many  efforts  in  getting  a  line  from  the  shore 
to  the  wreck  of  the  Adler^  but  very  few  of  the 
Germans  got  to  land  without  broken  limbs  and 
other  injuries  from  the  furious  violence  of  the  surf. 
Let  us  leave  the  details  of  the  scenes  of  wreck  and 
of  loss,  having  just  mentioned  the  noble  behaviour 
of  the  islanders  and  the  cessation  of  all  inter- 
national strife  in  the  presence  of  danger  of  God's 
sending  and  permission.    The  Samoans  not  only 
saved  life,  but  they  abstained  from  the  thefts  for 
which  in  the  wreckage  they  had  such  opportunities. 
For  these  services,  both  in  the  saving  of  life  and 
restoration    of    proi)erty,    the    Governments    of 
Germany  and  the  United  States  showed  them- 
selves generous  in  reward.     Senmann,  chief  of 
Apia,  who  had  himself  carried  out  a  rope  through 
the  angry  surf  to  the   Trentoriy  had   the  suitable 
present  of  a  new  boat,  and  others  were  rewarded 
according  to  what  was  known  of  their  exertions. 
What  recurrence  there  might  be  of  angry  feeling 
and  jealous  rivalry  among  the  opposing  factions  of 
Samoans  or  the  hostile  claimants  to  their  allegiance, 
we  have  no  need  to  dwell  upon.   The  heroic  escape 
of   the   Calliope  and   the    good    feeling  of   the 
Americans  towards  the  Britishers  alone  can  interest 
us  in  what  remains  to  be  recorded.     For  subsequent 
events  in  Samoa  we  must  refer  the  reader  to  Mr. 
Stevenson's  book. 

On  the  morning  of  the  17th  the  storm  was  still 
raging  and  the  waves  appalling.  The  scene  of 
devastation  was  painful  to  witness.  The  Eber  had 
vanished  ;  the  Adler  was  high  and  dry  ;  the  Olga 
and  Nipsic  beached,  all  with  much  damage  and  loss 
of  men  ;  the  Trenton  was  sunk  to  the  gun-deck  and 
in  collision  with  the  Vandalia,  The  shore  was 
heaped  high  with  the  wreckage.  In  peril  from  the 
continuance  of  the  storm  and  the  proximity  of 
other  ships,  the  Calliope  was  still  with  one  anchor, 
but  was  dragging  towards  the  reef.  Captain  Kane 
resolved  to  ship  her  remaining  cable  and  stand 
boldly  out  to  sea.  Steaming  ahead,  under  every 
pound  of  pressure,  she  slowly  moved  in  the  teeth 
of  the  hurricane,  just  clearing  the  Trenton^  and 
escaped  into  the  open  sea  through  the  narrow 
mouth  of  the  harbour.  The  American  admiral, 
anxious  and  in  peril  though  he  was,  led  three 
hearty  cheers  as  she  passed  the   Trenton,    The 
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rudder  of  the  Trenton  was  broken,  the  wheel  carried 
away ;  flooded  with  water,  the  admiral  had  just  made 
the  signal,  **  fires  extinguished,"  and  he  was  now  help- 
less, awaiting  what  seemed  the  inevitable  end.  Yet 
the  gallant  old  sailor,  from  his  disabled  hulk,  rejoiced 
at  the  pluck  of  the  Englishman^  and  cheered  as  he 
passed  between  his  ship  and  the  reef.  The  cheer  was 
answered  from  the  Calliope  with  an  emotion  easily 
conceived.  This  friendly  ship  of  their  kinsfolk 
was  the  last  object  seen  from  the  Calliope  for  hours, 
it  took  so  long  to  make  way  forward  in  such  a 
hurricane.  The  mists  closed  round  her  as  she  left 
Samoa,  uncertain  as  to  the  fate  of  the  Trenton, 

For  the  last  sentence  of  our  narrative  we  return 
to  Louis  Stevenson's  book.  "Kane  returned  to 
Apia  on  the  19th,  to  find  that  the  Calliope  was  the 
only  survivor  of  thirteen  sail.  He  thanked  his 
men,  and  in  particular  the  engineers,  in  a  speech 
of  unusual  feeling  and  beauty,  of  which  one  who 
was  present  remarked  to  another,  as  they  left  the 
ships,  *  This  has  been  like  a  means  of  grace.'  Nor 
did  he  forget  to  thank  and  compliment  the  admiral ; 
and  he  also  wrote  a  note  of  thanks  to  him. 
Kimberley's  reply  was  generous  and  engaging. 
*My   dear  captain,'  he  wrote,   *your  kind    note 


received.  You  went  out  ^lendidly,  and  we  all  felt 
from  our  hearts  for  you,  and  our  cheers  came  with 
sincerity  and  admiration  for  the  able  manner  in 
which  you  handled  your  ship.  We  could  not  have 
been  gladder  if  it  had  been  one  of  our  own  ships, 
for  in  a  time  like  that  I  can  say  truly  with  old 
Admiral  Josiah  Latnall,  that '  blood  is  thicker  than 
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water. 

I^ng  may  this  feeling  continue  between  the  sea- 
men of  l)oth  countries,  and  in  war  or  peace  may 
they  ever  stand  by  one  another. 

Finally  we  would  ask,  what  has  been  done  by 
the  Admiralty  or  by  the  Government  of  England  to 
testify  the  admiration  of  the  services  of  the  captain 
and  crew  of  the  Calliope  ?  It  was  only  a  duty  they 
performed,  but  by  such  a  service  the  honour  and 
fame  of  the  British  Navy  has  been  spread  over  the 
world.     Well  done,  Captain  Kane  ! 

Our  illustration  is  (by  permission)  from  the  well- 
known  picture  belonging  to  the  Art  Union  of 
London.  The  artist,  AV.  L.  Wylie,  A.R.A.,  has 
chosen  the  moment  when  the  Calliope  was  just 
passing  the  Trenton^  whose  crew,  headed  by  their 
admiral,  gave  three  hearty  cheers  as  the  English  ship 
passed. 
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ST.   ANDREW'S    DAY. 


SOME  NOTES   ON   SCOTTISH   HUMOUR. 


IT  is  the  custom  for  Scotchmen,  all  over  the 
world,  to  gather  on  St.  Andrew's  Day,.  Novem- 
ber 30,  and  by  a  dinner  or  other  celebration 
to  remember  the  dear  native  land.  Some  years 
ago  a  newspaper  in  Calcutta,  called  "The  English- 
man," in  announcing  the  annual  "St.  Andrew's 
dinner,"  said  it  was  hoped  that  there  would 
be  **a  goodly  gathering  from  the  land  o'  the 
leal ! "  The  writer  thought  this  was  a  phrase  equiva- 
lent to  "  the  land  o'  cakes,"  or  other  designation 
characteristic  of  that  country,  little  imagining  that 
he  was  invoking  a  large  muster  of  departed  worthies 
and  disembodied  ghosts.  The  next  paper  con- 
tained a  letter  from  the  honorary  secretary  of  the 
festival,  addressed  to  the  editor,  saying,  with  grim 
humour,  that  "he  had  read  with  awe  the  an- 
nouncement that,  in  addition  to  those  who  were 
expected  in  the  lx)dy,  the  company  would  be 
augmented  by  a  number  of  Scotchmen  from  the 
world  of  spirits." ' 

Long  may  St.  Andrew's  Day  be  kept  with  all 

>  Mr.  Gladstone,  *'true  Scotchman"  though  he  professes 
himself  to  be,  made  the  same  blunder  in  one  of  his  speeches, 
and  was  corrected  in  a  letter  in  the  "  Times  "  on  the  following 
day  by  one  who  saw  the  Irish  bull  in  his  reference  to  "  the  land 
of  the  leal."  Englishmen's  blunders  about  Scottish  matters  are 
frequent,  and  always  amusing  to  Scotchmen.  A  valued  con- 
tributor to  the  ••  Leisure  Hour"  on  topics  archaeological  and 
historical,  the  Rev.  T.  F.  Thiselton  Dyer,  m.a.,  tells  us  in  his 
"Book  of  Popular  Customs,"  under  November  30.  that  in 
Scotland  this  day  is  called  Andrys  Day  and  Andross  Mess. 
"Singed  sheep's  heads,"  he  adds  from  Brand's  book  of  anti- 
quities, ••  are  borne  in  the  procession  before  the  Scots  in  London 
on  Sl  Andrew's  Day  I " 


honour,  whether  in  Scotland,  or  in  London  at  the 
dinner  of  the  Scottish  Corporation,  or  in  India,  or 
Australia,  or  in  the  United  States,  and  wherever 
the  sons  and  daughters  of  Caledonia  are  found. 
In  1870  I  was  told  by  the  head  gardener,  super- 
intendent of  the  grounds  near  the  Capitol  at 
Washington,  a  true-hearted  Scotchman,  that  they 
had  the  previous  year  "a  grand  gathering"  of 
Scotchmen  and  of  Scotchwomen  ;  and  he  said 
also  that  neither  on  St.  Andrew's  Day  nor  at  a 
Bums'  festival  were  the  speeches  less  patriotic 
and  the  enjoyment  less  hearty,  because  there  was 
nothing  but  fruit  and  iced  water  on  the  table  !  I 
was  struck  with  this  remark,  because  a  meeting  of 
Scotchmen,  in  most  parts  of  the  world,  is  a  scene 
of  much  noise  and  revelry.  But  we  are  improving 
with  the  times  1 

The  late  Lord  Neaves,  an  eloquent  and  witty 
Scotch  judge,  asked  Dean  Ramsay  why  he  had  put 
into  his  book  so  many  stories  about  Scottish  lairds 
and  Scottish  mxmsi&cs— drunk.  The  Dean  replied 
that  his  book  was  intended  to  be  mainly  a  record 
of  the  passing  away  of  old  times  and  old  ways,  and 
he  was  indeed  glad  that  the  days  of  heavy  drinking 
had  passed  away,  but  not  the  days  of  Scottish 
patriotism,  and  of  Scottish  humour,  in  anecdotes  of 
which  his  work  abounded. 

The  celebrated  English  wit,  the  Rev.  Sydney 
Smith,  who  was  when  young  a  student  at  Edinburgh, 
did  not  give  the  Scotch  any  credit  for   humour. 
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**  It  requires  a  surgical  operation,"  he  said,  "  to  get 
a  joke  into  the  head  of  a  Scotchman."  "  Of  course 
he  meant  English  jokes,"  was  the  happy  remark  of 
another  Englishman,  Lord  Iddesleigh,  better  known 
as  Sir  Stafford  Northcote,  when  as  Lord  Rector  he 
was  addressing  the  professors  and  students  of  the 
University  of  Edinburgh.  Sydney  Smith  made  an 
amende  honorabky  long  afterwards,  to  Robert 
Chambers,  himself  a  dry  humourist.  Calling  on 
Chambers  in  his  lodgings  in  London,  the  witty 
canon  introduced  himself  with  the  remark  that  "  it 
was  only  natural  that  the  originator  of  the 
*  Edinburgh  Review '  should  come  to  see  the 
originator  of  the  *  Edinburgh  Journal.'"  They 
talked  much  about  Edinburgh  in  old  times,  and 
when  Sydney  ^mith  spoke  of  the  Scotch  being 
"an  industrious  and  hard-working  people,"  Robert 
Chambers  said,  "Well,  we  do  sometimes  work  pretty 
hard  ;  but  for  all  that  we  can  relish  a  pleasantry  as 
much  as  our  neighbours.  You  must  have  seen  that 
the  Scotch  have  a  considerable  fund  of  humour." 

"  Oh,  by  all  means,"  replied  Smith ;  "  you  arc 
immensely  funny  people,  but  you  need  a  little 
operating  upon  to  let  the  fun  out.  I  know  of  no 
instrument  so  effectual  for  the  purpose  as  th^  cork- 
screw." 

At  this  there  was  much  mutual  laughter,  of 
course ;  but  we  can  hardly  say  that  the  witty 
canon's  explanation  was  satisfactory,  or  in  fact  that 
he  quite  understood  what  "  humour  "  really  is.  At 
all  events,  the  Scottish  people  possess  a  rich  fund  of 
it,  and  show  it  in  their  literature  as  well  as  their 
life  far  beyond  what  Sydney  Smith  could  understand 
or  appreciate. 

Take  the  songs  of  the  Scotch.  No  nation  in 
the  world  approaches  them  in  their  humour.  The 
Americans  come  nearest,  but  we  should  like  to 
know  what  men  like  Russell  Lowell,  or  Bret  Harte, 
or  Mark  Twain  have  said  of  "  Duncan  Gray,"  or 
"The  Laird  o'  Cockpen,"  or  "Johnnie  Cope,"  and 
many  others  as  humorous. 

**  Duncan  flcech'd  and  Duncan  prayed ; 

Ha,  ha,  the  wooing  o't ; 
Meg  was  deaf  as  Ailsa  Craig, 

Ha,  ha,  the  wooing  o't. 
Duncan  sighed  baith  out  and  in, 
Grat  his  e'en  baith  blear'd  and  blin, 
Spak  o*  louping  o*cr  the  linn, 

Ha,  ha,  the  wooing  o't. 

**  Time  and  chance  are  but  a  tide, 

Ha,  ha,  the  wooing  o't  ; 
Slighted  love  is  sair  to  bide. 

Ha,  ha,  the  wooing  o't. 
Shall  I,  like  a  fool,  quoth  he. 
For  a  haughty  hizzie  dee  ? 
She  may  go  to— France— for  me  1 

Ha,  ha,  the  wooing  o't. 

***  How  it  comes,  let  doctors  tell, 

Ha,  ha,  the  wooing  o't, 
Meg  grew  sick  as  he  grew  hale, 

Ha,  ha,  the  wooing  o't. 
Duncan  could  not  be  her  death, 
Swelling  pity  smoored  his  wrath, 
Now  they're  crouse  and  canty  baith, 

Ha,  ha,  the  wooing  o't." 


The  whole  of  the  song  is  full  of  humour.  Dun- 
can's trouble  when  he  "  spak  o'  louping  o'er  the 
linn,"  Meg's  turn  of  sighs  and  regrets,  and  the 
cheery  ending  of  the  courtship. 

Equally  humorous,  but  with  less  prosperous  end- 
ing, is  the  wooing  of  the  Laird  o*  Cockpen.  He 
wanted  a  wife  who  would  look  well  at  the  head  of 
his  table.  So  he  mounted  his  grey  mare,  and  rode 
away  down  by  the  dyke-side,  to  speak  to 

*'  MacClish*s  ae  daughter  o*  Clavers  Fla'  Lea, 
A  penniless  lass  wi*  a  lang  pedigree." 

*'  His  wig  was  weel  pouthered,  and  as  good  as  new. 
His  waistcoat  was  white,  his  coat  it  was  blue. 
He  put  on  a  ring,  a  sword,  and  cocked  hat, 
And  wha  could  refuse  the  I.raird  wl'  a'  that  ?  *' 

.  When  he  rapped  at  the  yett,  Mistress  Jean  was 
told  she  was  wanted  to  speak  to  the  Laird  o*  Cock- 
pen, known  to  all  the  country  side  as  "a  man  proud 
and  great,  and  his  mind  ta'en  up  with  the  things 
of  the  State": 

**  Mistress  Jean  was  makin*  the  elder  flower  wine : 
An'  what  brings  the  Laird  at  sic  a  like  time? 
She  pat  off  her  apron  and  on  her  silk  gown. 
Her  mutch  wi'  red  ribbons,  and  gaed  awa'  down. 

"  And  when  she  came  ben,  he  bowed  fu'  low. 
An*  what  was  his  errand  he  soon  let  her  know. 
Amazed  was  the  Laird  when  the  lady  said  *Na,' 
And  wi*  a  laigh  curtsey  she  turned  awa*. 

*<  Dumfoundered  was  he,  nae  sigh  did  he  gie. 
He  mounted  hi?  mare,  he  rade  cannily, 
And  after,  he  thought,  as  he  rade  through  the  glen. 
She's  daft  to  refuse  the  Laird  o'  Cockpen." 

Many  generations  afterwards  another  Laird 
o'  Cockpen,  of  "  that  line  of  auld  descent,"  as  Allan 
Ramsay  called  it,  the  Dalhousie  who  became  "  the 
great  Indian  Viceroy,"  when  he  was  young  stood 
candidate  for  a  membership  of  parliament  for  Edin- 
bui^h.  Lord  Ramsay,  as  he  then  was,  being  un- 
successful in  his  canvass,  the  humour  of  the  thing 
tickled  the  people,  and  everywhere  was  heard  the 
tune  of  the  Laird  o'  Cockpen — "  they  are  daft  to 
refuse  the  Laird  o*  Cockpen." 

Many  of  the  Jacobite  songs  of  later  times  were 
brimful  of  humour.  When  Sir  John  Cope,  with 
his  English  dragoons,  fled  from  the  Highlanders 
at  Preston-pans,  the  flight  was  celebrated  by  a  song: 

"  Sir  John  Cope  trode  the  north  right  far. 
Yet  ne*er  a  rebel  he  cam'  near, 
Until  he  landed  at  Dunbar 

Right  early  in  the  morning. 
Hey,  Johnny  Cope,  are  ye  waking  yet  ? 
Or  are  ye  sleeping  I  would  wit? 
O  haste,  get  up,  for  the  drums  do  beat. 

O  fie,  Cope,  rise  in  the  morning. 

*'  At  ween  the  grey  dawn  and  the  sun. 
The  Highland  pipes  come  skirling  on ; 
Now,  fie,  Johnnie  Cope,  get  up  and  nin. 

Twill  be  a  bluidy  morning. 
The  war-pipes  gave  a  wilder  screed, 
The  clans  came  down  wi*  wicked  speed  ; 
He  laid  his  leg  out  o'er  his  steed, — 

*  I  wish  you  a  very  good  morning ! ' " 
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Ix)ng  was  the  flight  of  Johnnie  Cope  remem- 
bered in  Scotland,  and  the  song  was  revived  in 
humorous  application  for  an  incident  of  later  times. 
In  1842  the  great  event  in  Edinburgh  was  the  first 
visit  of  Queen  Victoria  and  her  husband,  Prince 
All)ert.  It  was  expected  that  the  fleet  would  arrive  at 
Granton,  near  Leith,  on  the  afternoon  of  August  31. 
The  passage  by  sea  was  rough,  and  a  thick  fog 
down  the  Forth  detained  the  royal  yacht.  She 
lay  behind  Inchkeith  all  night,  and  early  in  the 
morning  glided  out,  and  was  at  Granton  pier  soon 
after  eight  o'clock.  The  Queen  being  little  dis- 
posed for  a  public  reception,'  and  wanting  rest, 
landed  and  hurried  on  to  Dalkeith  Palace,  in  the 
carriage  waiting  for  her,  where  she  was  received 
by  the  Duke  of  Buccleugh  and  Sir  Robert  Peel. 
There  was  no  telegraph  in  those  days,  and  the 
town  council,  instead  of  meeting  the  royal  party 
and  escorting  them  in  procession  to  the  city,  were 
assembled  in  the  council  chamber  awaiting  the 
signal.  The  Lord  Provost,  Sir  James  Forrest,  was 
innocent  of  all  blame,  but  he  never  got  rid  of  the 
unjust  suspicion  of  being  caught  napping.  So  the 
most  popular  song  of  the  day,  and  long  after,  was  a 
new  version  of  the  old  favourite  : 


**  Hey,  Jamie  Forrest,  are  ye  waking  yet  ? 
Or  are  ye  sleepin'  in  your  l)ed? 
Hech,  man,  get  up,  for  the  drums  do  beat, 
To  meet  the  Queen  i'  the  morning." 

The  p)eople  of  Edinburgh  were  gratified  by  wit- 
nessing a  royal  procession  a  few  days  afterwards, 
and  the  Queen  and  the  Prince  received  a  loyal 
and  enthusiastic  reception. 

The  original  song  of  Johnnie  Cope  was  written 
by  Adam  Skirving,  a  farmer  near  Haddington. 
There  are  many  variations  of  the  song,  one  of 
which  emphasises  the  running  away  of  the  com- 
mander, who  with  a  small  escort  rode  post  haste 
to  North  Berwick,  where  Lord  Mark  Ker  met  him 
with  the  taunting  sarcasm  that  "he  believed  he 
was  the  first  general  in  history  who  had  brought 
tidings  of  his  own  defeat."  This  was  taken  up  by 
the  people  with  the  humorous  additional  stanzas  : 

**  Noo,  Johnnie,  troth,  ye  were  na  Ijlate, 
To  come  wi'  the  news  o'  your  ain  defeat, 
And  leave  your  men  in  sic  a  strait, 
So  early  in  the  morning. 

"  *  In  faith,*  quo'  John,  *  I  got  sic  flegs 
Wi*  their  claymores  and  their  filabegs, 
If  I  face  them,  de'il  break  my  legs, 
So  I  wish  you  a  good  morning.*" 

There  is  much  humour  in  some  of  the  songs 
of  Robert  Burns,  but  the  best  of  these  are  national 
favourites  for  other  qualities,  as  "Scots  wha  hae 
wi'  Wallace  bled,"  with  its  proud  patriotism,  or  "  A 
Man's  a  Man  for  a'  that,"  with  its  ring  of  manly  in- 
dependence, or  "  Auld  lang  Syne,"  of  hearty  friend- 
ship, and  many  others  where  love  and  tenderness 
and  pathos  are  more  conspicuous  than  humour. 
For  this  we  must  rather  turn  to  the  longer  poems, 
such  as  "The  Twa  Dogs"  and  "Tam  o'Shanter." 
At  the  Bums  Centenary  banquet  in  Edinburgh  on 
January  25,  1859,  there  was  an  old  man  present 
who  was  alive  when  Bums  was  born,  who  had  seen 


him  and  known  him,  Mr.  Walter  Glover,  the  carrier 
between  Dumfries  and  Edinburgh  in  the  days  of 
the  poet.  He  was  born  in  1758,  and  was  in  his 
101  St  year  when  he  ascended  the  platform  at 
that  centenary  celebration.  Old  Walter  Glover, 
to  the  amazement  of  the  audience,  recited  "Tam 
o'  Shanter  "  from  end  to  end  in  a  strong  voice,  and 
with  due  emphasis  and  discretion.  This  is  an 
incident  wortlv  recording,  and  the  enthusiasm  with 
which  the  old  man  was  received  showed  how  deep 
was  the  veneration  for  Burns  after  a  century  had 
passed.  He  had  his  faults,  and  the  influence  of 
much  that  he  wrote  was  not  good,  but  who  can 
help  loving  the  author  of  "  The  Cottar's  Saturday 
Night "  ? 

What  was  it  that  made  the  Scottish  novels  of 
"  the  author  of  Waverley"  so  popular?  There  was 
something  more  than  the  touch  of  nature  which 
makes  the  whole  world  kin;  there  was  more  than 
the  patriotism  which  other  nations  may  cherish  as 
strongly;  there  was  something  besides  the  inventive 
genius  and  the  dramatic  skill  of  a  great  author.  It 
was  the  genial,  homely,  altogether  peculiar  humour 
of  Scottish  life,  the  description  of  individual  cha- 
racters or  of  classes  of  people  with  marvellous 
truthfulness,  that  roused  the  enthusiasm  of  his 
countrymen,  not  in  Scotland  only,  but  all  over  the 
world,  and  gave  to  Sir  Walter  Scott's  novels  an 
unprecedented  and  universal  popularity. 

One  example  must  be  given  from  Sir  Walter 
Scott,  but  what  can  we  select  when  the  choice  is 
so  embarrassing  ?  Bailie  Nicol  Jarvie  of  the  Saut- 
market,  or  Dominie  Sampson  in  the  cave  with  Meg 
Merrilees,  or  Andrew  Fairservice,  the  gardener,  or 
Dandie  Dinmont,  the  sheep  farmer,  in  the  chambers 
of  Pleydell  the  advocate,  will  at  once  occur  to  many 
a  Scotch  reader.  In  "  Old  Mortality,"  a  tale  which 
deals  with  the  times  of  Graham  of  Claverhouse 
and  the  Covenanters,  a  tale  full  of  love  and  fighting 
and  stirring  events,  the  irrepressible  flow  of  humour 
comes  out  in  the  characters  of  Mause  and  Cuddle 
Headrigg.  In  an  earlier  chapter  Neil  Blane,  the 
town -piper  of  Tillietudlem,  and  landlord  of  the- 
inn  there,  gives  his  lassie  humorous  but  shrewd 
directions  how  to  manage  the  house  after  her 
mother's  death.  The  old  housekeeper,  Janet  Ali- 
son, at  Milnwood,  is  also  a  droll  original,  and  her 
lecturing  Mr.  Henry  Morton  is  very  rich. 

If  we  have  to  choose  one  humorous  scene  above 
others  from  the  "  Wizard  of  the  North,"  it  would 
be  Edie  Ochiltree  and  the  Laird  o'  Monkbarns  in 
the  "  Antiquary."  At  the  time  when  the  old  bedes- 
man gave  the  trae  explanation  of  the  ramparts  of 
Agricola,  A.1).L.L.  was  no  longer  "  Agricola  dicavit 
libens  lubens,"  but  only  Aiken  Drum's  lang  ladle, 
and  Edie  "  minded  the  digging  of  the  bourock  " 
where  the  mysterious  inscription  was  found.  The 
examination  of  old  Ochiltree  by  Bailie  Littlejohn 
in  the  court  is  also  a  scene  of  unparalleled  humour. 

Although  Sir  Walter  Scott's  novels  form  the 
richest  repertory  of  Scottish  humour,  a  host  of 
others  can  be  named,  from  the  coarser  days  of 
Smollett  to  those  of  Gait,  with  his  "  LawTie  Tod," 
and  Moir  (Delta)  with  his  "Mansie  Waugh." 
Nor  is  there  likelihood  of  the  old  vein  being 
exhausted,  as  we  see  in  the  works  of  James  Matthew 
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Barrie,  who  in  his  "  Auld  Licht  Sketches/'  and  "  A 
Window  in  Thrums,"  and  the  "Little  Minister," 
nas  deh'ghted  so  many  readers.  A  tale  of  Scottish 
Jfe,  "Bits  from  Blinkbonny,"  and  its  companion 
volume,  "  More  Bits  from  Blinkbonny,"  prove  that 
the  humour  of  the  Scottish  people  has  not 
diminished  in  recent  years.  The  author  on  the 
title-page  is  called  John  Strathesk,  but  this  is 
widely  known  to  be  a  pseudonym  for  John  Tod, 
who  may  be  proud  of  his  work,  and  needs  to  seek 
no  concealment,  either  for  his  o\\ti  credit  or  the 
honour  of  his  country.  The  description  of  Jamie 
Dunbar  the  carrier,  and  the  arrival  of  his  cart 
from  Edinburgh,  might  have  been  written  by 
Scott  himself.  It  is  a  tale  of  the  time  of  the  dis- 
ruption of  the  kirk  of  Scotland,  and  it  shows  that 
though  in  the  great  cities,  like  Edinburgh  and 
Glasgow,  the  march  of  progress  tnay  have  touched 
some  outward  characteristics,  the  old  ways,  and  old 
speech,  and  old  humour  of  the  Scottish  country 
folk  is  little  changed. 

If  we  are  asked  to  give  some  anecdotes  as  speci- 
mens of  humour,  not  old  ones  but  new,  it  is  not 
easy  to  distinguish.  The  Rev.  George  Gilfillan  of 
Dundee  was  in  great  request  as  a  lecturer  as  well 
as  a  preacher.  He  had  preached  at  Sunderland  on 
Sunday,,  and  was  asked  to  remain  over  Monday, 
and  lecture  on  Scottish  Humour.  He  replied  that 
he  was  so  busy  he  must  put  it  off  till  another  time, 
and  then  they  must  be  content  with  "  Cauld  Kail 
het  again."  Returning  next  season,  what  was  his 
astonishment  to  behold  large  bills  posted  every- 
where that  George  Gilfillan  would  lecture  on 
"  Cauld  Kail  het  again  ! "  The  Sunderland  people 
did  not  understand  that  he  had  meant  only  old 
materials  used  again. 

It  was  in  Gilfillan's  chapel  at  Dundee  that 
Ralph  Waldo  Emerson  once  was  engaged  to 
deliver  two  lectures.  The  first  was  dehvered  from 
the  pulpit,  but  Emerson's  matter  was  so  strange 
to  the  people,  that  although  orthodoxy  was  not 
much  expected  in  Gilfillan's  pulpit,  a  humorous 
compromise  was  proposed  by  the  minister,  to 
avoid  scandal,  and  the  Boston  philosopher  had  to 
speak  his  second  discourse  from  the  precentor's 
desk  ! 

Doctor  Macknight,  a  man  of  learning  but  a 
very  dull  preacher,  got  a  sly  rebuke  from  the 
Evangelical  Doctor  Henry.  Caught  in  a  shower 
on  his  way  to  the  afternoon  service,  the  Doctor 
was  in  the  vestry  when  he  ought  to  have  appeared 
)n  the  church.  To  the  question  "  t)o  you  think 
I'm  dry  eneuch  noo?"  he  got  the  prompt  reply, 
"  Gang  in  ;  you'll  be  dry  eneuch  when  ye  get  into 
the  pulpit." 

The  beadle,  or  "  minister's  man,"  is  fertile  in 
humour,  and  many  are  the  stories  told  of  him.  A 
bad  living  man  at  Falkirk  was  ridiculing  the 
doctrine  of  original  sin.  The  beadle  put  in  his 
word  with  ready  humour.  "  Mr.  Henderson,  you 
needna  fash  yoursel'  about  the  consequences  o' 
original  sin,  for  to  my- knowledge  you've  as  much 
akwal  (actual)  sin  as  will  do  your  business  at  the 
Judgment  Day."  Another  beadle  said  to  a  pro- 
bationer who  was  a  candidate  for  a  vacant  living, 
and  was  looking  round  the  church  after  the  service 


— "Ay,  ye  may  tak'  a  good  look  at  it,  for  it's  no  likely 
ye'll  ever  see  it  again." 

About  Henry  Erskine  innumerable  stories  are 
told,  and  a  recent  memoir  by  Colonel  Ferguson 
has  put  on  record  many  which  had  before  been 
only  traditional.  None  are  better  than  the 
anecdote  which  describes  his  talk  with  Mr. 
Matthew  Ross,  a  former  Dean  of  the  Faculty  of 
Advocates.  Ross  was  a  small  man,  but  a  good 
lawyer ;  and  he  was  told  by  Erskine  that  General 
Kerr's  estate  of  Little  Dean  was  to  be  sold.  "Buy 
it,  Matthew,"  was  Erskine's  advice,  "and  you  know 
you  would  aye  he  Little  Dean  of  that  ilk." 
Probably  the  retort  to  the  Lord  Chancellor  is 
more  familiarly  known,  when  he  was  speaking  in 
the  House  of  Lords  in  an  appeal  case  about  a 
water  bill.  Irritated  by  the  constant  reference  to 
waiter  from  Scottish  lips,  the  Chancellor  said,  "  Mr. 
Erskine  do  they  spell  water  in  Scotland  with  two  t's?" 
"No,  my  Lord,  but  we  spell  manners  wi'  twa  n's." 

Every  new  book  of  biography  adds  to  the  store 
of  anecdotes  of  Scottish  humour.  One  of  the  latest 
l)ooks  is  a  "  Life  of  Dr.  Robertson  of  Irvine."  A 
woman  had  come  several  times  to  be  married, 
and  the  marriage  was  put  off  because  the  man  was 
not  in  a  fit  state.  "My  good  woman,"  said  the 
minister,  "why  don't  you  bring  him  when  he's 
sober  ?  "  "  'Deed,  sir,  when  he's  sober  I  canna  get 
him  to  come." 

There  are  many  collections  of  Scottish  anecdotes, 
a  large  number  of  which  are  full  of  humour. 
Robert  Chambers  compiled  a  volume  which  has 
often  been  reprinted.  "The  Book  of  Scottish 
Anecdote,"  by  Alexander  Hislop,  is  of  an  encyclo- 
paedic character,  social  and  historical  as  well  as 
humorous.  Dean  Ramsay's  books  are  known 
throughout  the  world. 

The  Dean  tells  a  story  of  a  "  natural,"  who  when 
charged  by  the  minister  with  laziness,  and  told  he 
could  at  least  herd  cows,  answered  "  Me  herd  !  I 
dinna  ken  cows  from  geese  ! "  This  is  a  good 
anecdote  spoiled  in  the  telling.  The  incident 
happened  in  the  life  of  a  well-known  "fool," 
"Daft  Jock,"  the  supposed  original  of  David 
Gellatly.  This  minister  said  he  was  "surely  fit 
to  herd  a  few  cows."  "  Me  herd  kye  ! "  was  Daft 
Jock's  answer — "I  dinna  ken  corn  from  gerss." 
He  meant  that  he  could  not  distinguish  between 
grain  or  oats,  and  common  grass  or  pasture.  Not 
to  know  cows  from  geese  would  be  too  much 
ignorance  to  find  even  in  an  idiot ;  for  the  stories 
about  Scotch  fules  often  bespeak  considerable 
shrewdness. 

For  instance,  Jamie  Fleming  was  not  such  a  fool 
as  he  looked  when  finding  a  horse's  shoe  on  the  road 
he  showed  it  to  the  minister,  and  asked,  in  pretended 
ignorance,  what  it  was.  "  Jamie,"  said  the  minister, 
"  anybody  that  was  not  a  fool  would  know  that  it 
is  a  horse's  shoe."  "  Ah  ! "  said  Jamie,  with  affected 
simplicity,  "  what  it  is  to  be  wise— to  ken  that  it  is 
na  a  mare's  shoe!" 

Another  "  idiot,"  Jamie  Eraser,  surprised  people 
by  his  replies.  The  minister  was  annoyed  by  the 
number  of  people  asleep  during  his  afternoon 
sermons.  He  had  often  rebuked  them  for  this 
impropriety.     One  day,  when  Jamie  was  sitting  in 
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the  front  gallery  wide  awake,  while  many  were 
slumbering  around  him,  the  minister  said  in  loud 
voice,  "  You  see  even  Jamie  Fraser,  the  idiot,  does 
not  fall  asleep  as  so  many  of  you  are  doing." 
Jamie  resented  this  personal  remark,  and  quietly 
replied,  "  'Deed,  sir,  an  I  hadna  been  an  idiot,  I 
wad  hae  been  sleeping  too ! " 

But  we  must  rise  to  higher  grades  of  Scottish 
humour  before  concluding. 

David  Livingstone,  the  greatest  of  African  tra- 
vellers, in  his  official  reports  and  his  published 
works,  was  very  reticent  about  all  things  not  di- 
rectly bearing  on  his  work  as  a  missionary  and 
as  a  geographical  explorer.  But  his  letters  to  his 
friends  and  to  his  own  people  abound '  in  bright, 
cheerful  humour,  and  sometimes  in  his  books  there 
are  flashes  of  that  inner  light  which  must  have  been 
a  relief  to  him  in  his  serious  and  solitary  life  of 
toil.  Of  this  sort  is  his  account  of  his  reception 
as  H.B.M.  Consul  by  the  Sultan  of  Zanzibar.  "  We 
went  to  what  is  called  his  palace.  His  Highness 
met  us  at  the  bottom  of  the  stair,  and  as  he  shook 
hands  a  brass  band  which  he  got  at  Bombay  blared 
forth  *  God  save  the  Queen.'  This  was  excessively 
ridiculous,  but  I  maintained  sufficient  official  gravity. 
After  coffee  and  sherbet  we  came  away,  and  the 
wretched  band  now  struck  up  the  *  British  Grena- 
diers,' as  if  the  fact  of  my  being  only  five  feet  eight, 
and  Brebner  about  two  inches  lower,  ought  not 
to  have  suggested  *  Wee  Willie  Winkie '  as  more 
appropriate.  I  was  ready  to  explode,  but  got  out 
of  sight  before  giving  way." 

His  descriptions  of  the  personal  ornaments  of 
the  African  ladies,  with  sly  comparisons  pf  equally 
unnatural  fashions  of  embellishment  in  civilised 
society  at  home,  have  amused  many  readers  of  his 
travels.  Even  in  the  times  of  darkest  trial  and 
disappointment  he  lightens  his  vexation  by  taking 
the  humorous  view  of  his  troubles.  The  hypo- 
critical philanthropist  who  had  "  jewed  him  "  in  the 
sale  of  the  worthless  steamer,  "  Ma  Robert,"  had 
sorely  vexed  his  spirit,  but  he  writes  playfully  about 
the  miserable  boat,  calling  her  "  the  old  asthmatic," 
from  her  puffing  and  snorting.  "  Every  day,"  he 
says,  "  a  new  leak  bursts  out,  and  our  engineer  is 
plastering  and  scoring,  the  pump  going  constantly. 
The  whaler  is  as  bad,  all  eaten  by  the  teredo,  so 
I  thought  it  as  well  to  take  both,  and  stick  to  that 
which  survives  longest." 

Towards  Bishop  Tozer,  the  successor  of  Bishop 
Mackenzie,  Livingstone  had  a  warm  feeling  as 
being  a  good  man ;  but  his  hasty  retreat  from  the 
mainland  struck  him  as  a  comical  move,  although 
he  heard  of  it  wich  a  sore  heart,  and  tried  hard  to 
:get  him  to  reconsider  the  proposal.  When  the 
Bishop  settled  down  at  Zanzibar  Livingstone  pic- 
tured him  humorously  as  "  strutting  about  there 
with  his  crozier,  and  on  a  fine  clear  day  getting  a 
distant  view  of  that  continent  of  which  he  claimed 
to  be  bishop. **  We  are  not  at  all  surprised  on 
meeting  with  the  frequent  ebullitions  of  this  humour 
in  his  letters  and  journals,  nor  do  we  wonder  at  the 
hearty  maledictions  uttered  at  the  rascals  who  stole 
nine  out  of  every  ten  copies  of  "  Punch  "  posted  to 
him,  and  earnestly  asking  for  the  volumes  being 
5enti  as  less  likely  to  be  lost  in  transit. 


The  same  keen  sense  of  humour  appeared  in 
another  great  Scotchman  of  our  times,  Charles 
Gordon,  the  hero  of  Khartoum.  It  often  comes 
out,  even  in  times  of  darkest  trouble  and  anxiety. 
In  1876  be  sent  some  of  his  people  to  see  how 
things  were  going  on  with  Mtesa,  the  black  chief 
discovered  by  Captain  Speke  at  Uganda,  on  the 
shores  of  Lake  Nyassa,  and  introduced  to  the  world 
by  Stanley  as  "  King  Mtesa,"  and  described  as  a 
good  Christian.  Gordon  knew  Mtesa,  and  had  no 
high  opinion  of  him.  He  thought  him  "'cute" 
enough  for  a  native,  but  crafty,  and  without  any 
truth  or  principle.  "  There  was  a  German  doctor 
up  there  with  the  troops,"  says  Gordon,  "  and  Mtesa, 
sending  out  all  his  men  but  a  few,  took  the  Bible 
which  Stanley  had  given  to  him,  and  asked  the 
doctor  to  translate  the  passage  in  the  Book  of 
Revelation  about  the  dragon  and  the  woman  in 
childbirth.  This  had  to  go  through  three  lan- 
guages, and  one  wonders  what  Mtesa  heard  at  the 
end  of  it:' 

Another  time  Gordon  is  giving  an  account  of  his 
sudden  arrival  at  a  remote  outpost  in  the  Soudan, 
having  left  his  escort  far  behind,  thanks  to  the 
swiftness  of  the  camel  he  rode,  as  well  as  his  own 
impatient  ardour.  Writing  to  his  sister,  he  says, 
"It  is  fearful  to  behold  the  Governor-General, 
arrayed  in  gold  clothes,  flying  along  like  a  madman, 
with  only  a  guide,  as  if  he  was  pursued."  He 
himself  was  amused  at  the  absurdity  of  the  situation. 

General  Gordon,  like  Livingstone,  had  a  keen 
eye  for  observing  the  vanity  of  the  female  sex,  and 
the  love  of  ornamentation  even  among  the  most 
miserable  slaves.  "  Three  black  sluts  were  brought 
before  me  to  be  questioned  as  to  the  escaped  slave 
dealers.  I  saw  one  of  them  carefully  undo  the 
comer  of  a  dirty  bit  of  cloth  she  had  on,  and 
produce  a  necklace  of  a  few  paltry  beads,  which  she 
put  on,  and  then  the  poor  creature  looked  quite 
happy."  Of  a  slave  boy,  whom  he  rescued  and 
afterwards  sent  to  England,  he  says,  "  He  never 
smiles;  he  has  gone  through  too  much  bitterness 
to  feel  any  joy.  I  asked  him  to-day  if  he  had 
got  over  his  fatigues.  He  said,  ^  No,  no,  I  still 
feel  effects  of  my  journey,  and  (patting  his  own 
head)  want  of  water.'  He  is  only  stomach  and 
head— one  globe  on  the  top  of  another."  This 
poor  boy  was  the  same  who,  years  after,  having 
been  taught  and  trained  in  England,  made  a  worthy 
appearance  at  the  great  meeting  in  Guildhall,  on 
the  occasion  of  the  Jubilee  of  the  Anti-Slavery 
Society,  presided  over  by  H.R.H.  the  Prince  of 
Wales ! 

But  having  toyed  thus  far  with  the  humour  of 
the  Scotch,  we  must,  conclude  on  a  higher  level 
with  reference  to  St  Andrew  as  the  patron  saint  of 
Scotland.    Majora  canamus. 

How  came  the  Galilean  Andrew,  the  brother  of 
Simon  Peter,  to  be  associated  with  this  remote 
northern  land  ?  We  have  only  tradition  and  legend, 
not  history,  to  guide  us.  L^end  says  that  Peter 
was  the  first  bishop  of  Rome,  though  we  know  that 
he  laboured  in  Babylon  and  in  the  East.  L^end 
says  that  his  brother  Andrew  preached  in  Greece, 
and  founded  a  church  at  Constantinople.  Legend 
also  says  that  his  body,  three  hundred  years  after 
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his  crucifixion  and  his  burial  at  Byzantium,  was 
conveyed  by  a  Greek  monk  to  Fifeshire,  in  Scot- 
land, about  the  year  368.  "St  Andrews"  was 
then  named  after  him,  and  he  became  the  tutelar 
patron  and  saint  of  Scotland.  There  is  no  more 
proof,  however,  of  the  bones  of  Andrew  ever  being 
in  St.  Andrews  than  of  Peter  ever  being  in  Rome. 
What  is  true  and  certain  is  that  Andrew  was  the 
first  follower  of  Christ,  or  we  may  say  "  the  first 
Christian."  Hence  his  place  of  honour  in  the 
Kalendar.  The  commencement  of  the  ecclesiastical 
year  is  regulated  by  the  Feast  of  St.  Andrew,  the 
nearest  Sunday  to  which,  whether  before  or  after, 
is  the  "first  Sunday  in  Advent."  Thus  St.  An- 
drew's Day  is  sometimes  the  first  and  sometimes 
the  last  festival  in  the  Christian  year.  In  the 
English  Book  of  Common  Prayer,  the  Collect, 
Epistle,  and  Gospel  for  St  Andrew's  Day  appear 
as  the  first  after  the  Trinity  Sundays.  The  move- 
able feasts  of  another  portion  of  the  year  after 
Easter  depend  on  other  conditions,  astronomical 
and  lunar,  which  need  not  here  be  explained,  but 
Advent  Sunday  is  always,  as  already  stated,  the 


nearest  to  St  Andrew's  Day,  the  30th  of  Novem- 
ber. 

One  word  in  conclusion  about  St  Andrew's 
Cross,  the  national  form  of  the  emlVem,  and  also 
the  badge  of  the  Scottish  "  Order  of  the  Thistle." 
This  order  is  said  to  have  been  instituted  by  a 
king  of  Scotland  towards  the  end  of  the  eighth 
century  ;  restored  by  James  v  in  1540 ;  revived  by 
James  11  in  1687 ;  and  re-established  by  Queen 
Anne  in  1703.  It  used  to  be  confined  to  the 
number  of  thirteen,  the  sovereign  and  twelve 
knights,  or  brethren  of  the  Order ;  but  the  number 
is  increased  now,  as  will  be  seen  by  reference  to 
Whitaker's  Almanack.  The  motto  is  Nemo  me 
impune  lacessity  the  badge  or  jewel  is  St  Andrew's 
cross,  and  the  collar  has  an  image  of  St  Andre\%" 
suspended  from  its  centre,  in  gold  enamelled.  The 
ribbon  is  green,  and  the  chief  official.  Sir  Duncan 
Campbell,  Bart.,  is  designated  "Gentleman  Usher 
of  the  Green  Rod."  A  Knight  of  the  Thistle  is 
the  highest  honour  which  Scotchmen  can  now 
attain  to.  james  mac\ulav,  m.d> 
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''PHERE    are    men  who    direct  the  course    of 
1      scientific  progress  into  new  channels,  leading  . 

to  results  that  entirely  revolutionise  the  social 
and  material  conditions  of  the  human  race.  Of  such 
is  Lord  Kelvin,  one  of  those  who  have  made  electrical 
science  what  it  is  at  the  present  moment  He  it 
was  who  first  recognised  the  immense  importance 
of  electricity  as  the  universal  intermediary  form  of 
energy,  and  he  is  the  chief. 

He  is  by  birth  an  Ulsterman,  having  been  born 
in  Belfast  in  1824.  His  father,  James  Thomson, 
having  gained  distinction  in  his  native  place  as  a 
teacher  and  a  writer  of  text-books  on  mathematics, 
was  called  in  1832  to  the  mathematical  chair  of 
Glasgow  University.  William  Thomson  became 
a  student  there  when  only  eleven  years  old,  and 
he  at  once  became  his  father's  most  distinguished 
pupil.  In  1 84 1  he  proceeded  to  Cambridge, 
where  he  entered  Peterhouse,  and  his  brilliant 
university  career  foreshadowed  the  larger  suc- 
cesses he  was  to  obtain  in  after  life.  In  1845 
he  graduated  as  second  Wrangler  and  first  Smith's 
prizeman,  and  was  elected  to  a  fellowship.  It  was 
not  only  in  the  schools,  however,  that  he  distin- 
guished himself— he  rowed  in  the  winning  boat  in 
the  Oxford  and  Cambridge  race,  and  also  gained 
the  Colquhoun  silver  sculls,  besides  taking  an  active 
part  in  field  sports  and  other  athletics.  In  1846, 
at  the  age  of  twenty-two,  he  was  appointed  professor 
of  natural  philosophy  in  the  University  of  Glasgow, 
a  post  which  he  continues  to  hold.  How  fully  he 
deserved  the  honour  conferred  upon  him  he  has 
proved  by  an  eminently  successful  professorial 
career  of  forty-seven  years,  and  by  his  warm  attach- 
ment to  the  University  of  Glasgow,  of  which  he  is 


the  chief  ornament  Many  a  tempting  offer,  amongst 
which  one  from  his  own  University  of  Cambridge, 
he  has  refused,  remaining  faithful  to  an  institution 
which  first  honoured  him  and  has  since  repaid  his- 
fidelity  by  many  tokens  of  gratitude.  It  is  not  only 
the  academical  body  but  also  the  citizens  of  Glasgow 
who  are  justly  proud  of  him  ;  and  it  is  not  too  much 
to  say  that  the  professor  of  natural  philosophy  is> 
the  most  prominent  figure  in  the  commercial 
capital  of  Scotland. 

He  is  the  author,  jointly  with  Professor  Tait,  of 
a  well-known  treatise  on  natural  philosophy,  now 
regarded  as  a  standard  work,  and  his  researches  on 
heat  and  wave-motion  have  ranked  him  with  the 
highest.  His  essays  on  electrostatics  and  magnetism 
were  collected  and  published  in  one  volume  in  1872,, 
while  his  collected  mathematical  and  physical  papers^ 
which  he  is  now  passing  through  the  press,  have 
already  reached  their  third  volume.  Two  volumes 
containing  his  collected  "Popular  Lectures  and 
Addresses"  have  also  quite  lately  been  given  to  the 
public. 

Few  men  have  done  better  work  in  the  domain 
of  science,  pure  and  applied,  and  few  have  been 
more  richly  rewarded.  He  is  a  bom  and  fortunate 
inventor,  particularly  of  accurate  and  delicate 
scientific  instruments.  He  is  an  expert  in  patent 
right,  and  his  patents  are  many  and  his  royalties 
most  remunerative.  He  is  an  ll.d.  of  Cambridge 
and  a  d.c.l.  of  Oxford  ;  and  he  has  been  President 
of  the  Royal  Society  of  Edinburgh,  of  the  Insti- 
tution of  Electrical  Engineers,  and  of  the  British 
Association.  In  1866  he  was  knighted  along  with 
Sir  James  Anderson  and  Sir  Charles  Bright,  in 
recognition  of  his  services  in  the  laying  and  sue- 
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cessful  working  of  the  first  Atlantic  cable.  In 
November  1891  he  was  elected  Preaident  of  the 
Koyal  Society,  thus  gaining  the  most  coveted  prize 
of  a  scientific  career,  and  in  January  1892  he  was 
raised  to  the  peerage  by  Lord  Salisbury,  assuming 
the  title  of  Lord  Kelviii  from  the  well-known 
Glasgow  stream.  Nor  have  foreign  countries 
failed  to  recognise  his  ability ;  most  of  the  learned 
societies  of  Europe  have  elected  him  as  an 
Associate ;  the  German  Emperor  has  bestowed 
upon  him  the  Order  of  Merit,  the  French  Govern- 
meni  has  made  him  a  grand  officer  of  the  Legion 
of  Honour,  and 
he  is  also  a 
Commander  of 
the  Order  of 
I.«opold  of  Bel- 
gium. 

It  is  mamly 
as  an  elec  ■ 
trician  that  he 
has  gained  his 
world-wide  re- 
putation. The 
practical  appli- 
cation of  elec- 
tricity, when  he 
commenced  to 
take  a  leading 
part  in  the  de- 
velopment of 
the  science,  and 
in  fact  for  many 
years  after- 

wards, was  vir- 
tually confined 
to  the  telegraph, 
and,  like  his 
great  predeces- 
sors, \Veber  and 
Gauss,  he  dis- 
cerned the  vast 
importance  of 
this  instrument, 
and  devoted  his 
attention  to  ren- 
dering it  univer- 
sal! y  aval  bble  as 
ameans  of  inter- 
communication. 
By  his  discovery 
of  the  law  of 
retardation  and 
by  the  invention 
of  ihe  mirror  galvanometer,  and,  subsequently,  of 
the  siphon  recorder,  he  gave  us  the  first  working 
submarine  cable. 

The  mirror  galvanometer  was  invented  because 
the  ordinary  telegraphic  instrument  was  found 
unsuited  to  the  varying  current  of  a  long-distance 
submarine  line.  It  is  an  instrument  of  rare  delicacy. 
A  diminutive  magnet  of  one  or  more  fragments  of 
steel  watch-spring  is  fixed  to  the  back  of  a  light 
concave  mirror  about  the  size  of  a  threepenny-piece. 
This  tiny  mirror  is  hung  by  a  single  fibre  of  cocoon 
sjlk  in  the  centre  of  a  coil  of  insulated  fibre,  and  a 
carved   m^net  which  serves  to  counteract   the 


magnetism  of  the  earth  is  placed  above  it.  A 
narrow  beam  of  lamplight  passing  through  a  slit 
falls  on  the  mirror  and  is  reflected  by  it  upon  a 
screen  as  awell-defined  spot  of  light,  which  moves 
as  the  mirror  moves,  only  more  widely.  So  sensi- 
tive is  the  arrangement  that  it  will  move  with  the 
weakest  current ;  and  even  with  a  drop  of  acidulated 
water  in  a  percussion  cap  and  the  tip  of  a  copper 
pin  and  a  zinc  needle,  you  can  signal  to  America 
and  back. 

But  the  message  leaves  no  trace  ;  its  meaning  is 
at  the  mercy  of  the  receiving  clerk,  on  whom  there 
is  no  check.  To 
obviate  this 
came  an  almost 
equally  delicate 
instrument, 
Thomson's  "si- 
phon recorder." 
In  this  a  coil  is 
hung  between 
the  poles  of  a 
powerful  mag- 
net and  con- 
nected to  a 
slender  siphon 
ofglass,oneend 
of  which  dips 
into  an  ink-pot, 
while  the  other 
automatically 
squirts  the  ink 
on  to  a  strip  of 
moving  paper. 
The  siphon 
swings,  and  as 
it  swings  it 
registers  the 
wavering  line 
from  which  the 
message  can  at 
any  future  time 
be  read. 

If  we  now 
find  in  our 
morning  paper 
an  account  of 
all  the  more  or 
less  important 
events  which 
have  occurred 
in  quarters  of 
the  globe  as  re- 
mote as  Am  erica 
and  Australia,  and  if  we  ard  able  to  satisfy  the 
ever-increasing  demands  of  modem  commerce, 
we  owe  it  largely  to  Lord  Kelvin.  He  was  the 
engineer  for  many  other  cables  besides  that 
which  first  crossed  the  Atlantic.  The  French 
Atlantic  cable  of  1869,  the  Mackay-Bennett  cable 
of  1S79,  the  Brazilian  and  River  Plate  cables  and 
the  West  Indian  links  were  all  laid  under  the 
superintendence  of  him  and  his  partner.  Professor 
Fleeming  Jenkin.  Several  of  the  expeditions  he 
accompanied,  and  it  was  while  on  one  of  these 
voyages,  that  to  Madeira  in  1873,  that  he  intro- 
duced his  system  of  sounding  with  steel  pianoforte 
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wire  instead  of  ihe  lead  line.  But  what  did  he 
sound,  it  may  be  asked.  Let  Mr.  Munro  tell  the 
story. 

"  Mr.  James  White  was  philosophical  instrument- 
maker  to  the  University,  a  post  once  held  by  James 
Watt,  and  most  of  Sir  William  Thomson's  apparatus 
were  first  constructed  by  him.  One  day  while  the 
sounding  machine  was  in  preparation,  Sir  William 
entered  the  old  shop  in  Buchanan  Street  along  with 
the  late  Mr.  Joule  of  Manchester,  celebrated  for 
his  determination  of  the  mechanical  equivalent  of 
heat.  Joule's  attention  was  called  to  a  bundle  of 
the  pianoforte  wire  lying  in  the  shop,  and  Thomson 
explained  that  he  intended  it  for  sounding  purposes. 
What  note?  innocently  inquired  Joule,  and  was 
promptly  answered,  *  The  deep  C  ! ' " 

It  was  for  his  adjustable  compass,  however,  that 
Thomson  became  most  popularly  known.  By 
using  aluminium  so  as  to  lighten  the  cord,  and  by 
fitting  it  with  a  series  of  fine  parallel  needles  instead 
of  a  few  thick  ones,  he  produced  an  apparatus  whose 
working  part  weighs  only  200  grains,  and  which, 
with  its  many  simple  but  ingenious  fittings,  is 
acknowledged  to  be  the  best  compass  extant,  and 
has  been  most  widely  adopted  in  the  naval  and 
mercantile  marine. 

His  purely  scientific  reputation  is  as  high  as  that 
of  any  man  living.  In  heat  he  ranks  with  Joule  ; 
in  the  dynamical  theory  of  gases  with  Helmholtz  ; 
in  electricity  with  Faraday.  It  was  in  i88t  that 
the  electric  light  and  the  telephone  appeared  on 
the  scene,  to  occupy  a  prominent  position,  and  he 
was  one  of  the  first  to  appreciate  their  importance. 
He  then  brought  back  with  him  from  Paris  a 
charged  accumulator  cell  of  the  Plants  type,  and 
in  a  letter  to  the  "  Times "  he  pointed  gut  the 
vast  field  opened  up  by  the  possibility  of  electrical 
storage.  He  realised  that  by  means  of  the  ac- 
cumulator that  most  prominent  quality  of  electricity, 
its  easy  transmissibility,  had  been  doubled  in  value, 


that  it  was  now  possible  to  transmit  that  peculiar 
form  of  energy,  not  only  from  one  spot  to  another, 
but  also  from  one  period  to  a  later  one.  To  what 
extent  these  new  applications  occupied  his  attention 
is  shown  by  his  latest  inventions,  which  chiefly  con- 
sist of  instruments  for  measuring  electric  light 
currents.  The  whole  of  these  instruments,  com- 
prising amongst  others  a  direct  reading  standard 
balance,  a  volt  meter,  watt  meter,  and  an  ampere 
meter,  bear  the  imprint  of  the  inventor's  skill  and 
originality,  and  have  come  into  daily  use  in 
electrical  laboratories  and  central  stations;  they 
enable  us  to  measure  electrical  quantities  varying 
through  the  greatest  possible  range. 

Up  to  the  year  1881  our  knowledge  of  applied 
electricity  consisted  of  the  records  of  a  large  number 
of  more  or  less  successful  experiments  made  with 
dynamos,  lamps,  telephones,  and  other  appliances, 
unconnected  with  one  another  and  carried  out  on  an 
empirical  basis.  Electrical  units  had  only  just 
sprung  into  existence,  and  had  different  names 
and  different  values  in  different  countries.  It  was 
then  that  the  electrical  congress  set  itself  to  work 
to  bring  light  into  the  existing  chaos,  to  establish 
practical  units,  to  define  terms  and  notations,  and 
to  connect  by  scientific  links  the  results  of  tests  and 
experiments.  In  the  labours  of  this  congress  he 
took  a  leading  part.  On  September  21  of  that  year 
Professor  Mascart,  the  secretary  of  the  committee, 
communicated  to  a  plenar)'  meeting  of  the  congress 
the  units  of  measurement  which  have  since  been 
universally  adopted.  The  Glasgow  professor  there- 
upon, after  having  paid  a  well -merited  tribute  to 
the  work  done  by  Dr.  Werner  Siemens  in  the  same 
direction,  gave  a  masterly  exposition  in  French 
of  the  considerations  which  had  guided  the  com- 
mittee in  the  choice  of  the  new  units  and  notations, 
and  thus,  as  it  were,  affixed  the  seal  to  the  most 
momentous  and  most  beneficial  act  in  the  history 
of  electricity. 
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MEMOIRS   OF  A   HAILSTONE, 

''PHE  career  of  a  hailstone,  from  its  birth  in  a 
J.  high  frozen  fog  to  its  final  fall  as  a  finished 
product  upon  the  earth's  surface,  is  often  an 
eventful  one,  and  when  cut  open  it  reveals  a 
striking  little  epitome  of  meteoric  history.  We 
learn  from  it  how  hailstones  are  made.  When 
cut  across,  the  larger  hailstones  usually  show  alter- 
nate layers  of  clear  ice  and  compact  snow.  Ac- 
cording to  M.  Ferrel,  who  has  done  much  im- 
portant and  original  work  in  meteorology,  such  a 
hailstone  is  produced  from  an  ordinary  soft  hail- 
stone formed  at  a  great  height  and  falling  into  a 
raincloud  where  it  gets  a  coating  of  water ;  it  is 
then  carried  by  an  ascending  current  into  a  high 
cold  region  where  the  water  is  frozen  into  clear  ice 
and  a  deposit  of  snow  takes  place  outside.    The 


same  hailstones  may  be  caught  in  ascending  cur- 
rents several  times  in  succession,  thus  getting 
alternate  coats  of  ice  and  snow.  Dr.  H.  R.  Mill 
("  Realm  of  Nature  ")  points  out  that  this  accounts 
for  true  hailstones  occurring  only  in  summer,  for  it 
is  only  in  hot  weather  that  powerful  ascending 
currents  of  air  are  formed. 

This  account  of  the  formation  of  hailstones  by 
the  accretion  of  successive  coats  is  remarkably  well 
illustrated  by  the  accompanying  drawing  made  from 
specimens  which  fell  at  Harrogate  last  month  in  a 
heavy  storm  of  thunder  and  lightning.  Dr.  John- 
stone Lavis,  the  well-known  seismologist,  accom- 
panies them  with  some  very  apt  explanatory  notes. 
The  first  shower  consisted  of  hailstones  about  the 
size  of  peas  and  of  the  usual  form ;  in  a  few 
minutes  stones  of  the  size  shown  in  the  engraving 
began  to  fall.    These  were  cut  open,  when  they 
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showed  the  alternate  accretions  of  ice  and  snow 
already  indicated.  As  will  be  seen,  the  hailstone 
begins  with  an  opaque  spherulitic  centre,  followed  by 
two,  three,  and  even  a  trail  of  a  fourth  clear  ice  shell 
alternating  with  opaque  ice  ;  then  follows  a  broad 
biind  of  clear  ice  with  a  few  radiating  air  cavities, 
finally  enclosed  in  a  mass  of  white  granular  feathery 
ice.  All  these  successive  layers  in  the  hailstone  are 
really  a  record  of  the  vapour  strata  encountered 
during  its  travels.  The  shower  continued  for 
nearly  an  hour.  A  number  of  these  large  stones  were 
examined,  and  the.same  kind  of  structure,  varjing 


with  the  nature  of  the  strata  traversed,  was  found 
in  each.  A  prettier  and  more  instructive  "medal," 
as  Dr.  Mantell  would  have  said,  of  the  cosmical 
processes  above  us  can  hardly  be  imagined.  Bom 
in  a  frozen  cloud,  tossed  about  for  many  a  mile  in 
the  warring  winds,  tornadoes,  and  currents  of  the 
great  weather  laboratories,  the  finished  product  at 
length  comes  down  to  earth  with  the  open  secret  of 
its  gradual  formation  writ  lai^e  within  it.  By  in- 
verting an  umbrella  to  catch  the  hailstones,  and  so 
preventing  their  probable  fracture  on  the  ground, 
the  structure  may  often  be  seen  in  perfection. 


THE  WASP  SEASON  OF    1893. 

The  economic  agriculturists  have  had  abundant 
occasion  during  the  past  summer  to  study  the  ways 
of  the  vasp.  According  to  Miss  Eleanor  Ormerod, 
consulting  entomologist  of  the  Royal  Agricultural 
Society,  the  dry,  clayey,  sandy,  and  limestone  soils 
have  never  been  more  favourable  for  fossorial 
insects,  such  as  the  ground  wasps,  whose  nests  from 
April  onwards  have  had  an  almost  absolute  immu- 
nity from  floods.  The  hardness  of  the  soil  and 
other  conditions  incident  to  drought  have  made  it 
impossible  to  bring  appropriate  dressings  or 
mechanical  appliances  to  bear.  Accordingly,  the 
nests  of  the  cqmmon  wasp  and  the  larger  German 
wasp,  which  is  equally  plentiful  in  Great  Britain, 
have  been  dangerously  abundant.  So  prolonged  a 
period  for  observation  has  brought  under  notice 
at  least  two  separate  questions,  both  very  practical 
and  important,  in  addition  to  one  which  might 
almost  be  called  psychological.  The  aggressive 
character  of  the  wasps  of  1893,  and  the  numerous 
cases  of  unprovoked  attacks  which  have  resulted 
fatally  to  men  and  women,  have  been  specially 
remarkable  ;  more  evidence  has  been  obtained  as 
to  the  nature  of  wasp  diet,  and  some  common 
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«Tors  as  to  the  structure  of  the  sting  have  been 
amply  illustrated.  Wasps  were  abroad  early  in  the 
year,  when  ihe  fruit  had  not  yet  ripened,  and  their 
carnivorous  propensities  have  been  witnessed  on  a 
larger  scale  than  usual,  chiefly  at  the  exjiense  of  the 
diptera  or  flies,  upon  which  they  have  fed  freely. 
One  of  our  correspondents  has  seen  w.isps  whilst 
on  the  wing  cleveriy  picking  off  the  gadflies  from 
the  tormented  sides  of  oxen  and  horses,  and  per- 
forming the  feat  so  defty  as  to  bear  them  ofl[  in 
triumph  without  in  any  way  disturbing  the  afflicted 
anim^. 

The  current  belief  that  wasps  only  attack  man 
when  molested  or  irritated  by  him  has  been  un- 
happily falsified  in  well -authenticated  cases,  some 
of  them  unfortuiuitely  fatal  to  the  victims.  Under 
certain  conditions,  probably  owing  to  the  nature  of 
their  food,  wasps  are  persistently  and  dangerously 
combative.  This  truculent  mood  has  been  ol>- 
served  to  develop  viciously  during  the  fruit  season, 
and  an  explanation  of  it  has  been  offered  by  the 
eminent  pathologist.  Dr.  l^wson  Tait,  of  Birming- 
ham. Dr.  Tait  was  himself  stung  badly  by  a  wasp 
without  the  least  provocation,  and  after  a  good  deal 
of  close  observation  of  wasps  in  the  fruit  season  he 
concludes  that  they  often  feed  to  inebriety  on 
rotting  fruit.  Under  this  stimulus  they  develop 
the  most  wanton  and  courageous  pugnacity. 

"The  sugar  in  some  fruits  which  are  most  attacked 
by  wasps  has  a  tendency  to  pass  into  a  kind  or 
kinds  of  alcohol  in  the  ordinary  process  of  rotting. 
On  such  fruits,  particularly  grapes  and  plums,  you 
will  see  wasps  pushing  and  fighting  in  numbers 
much  larger  than  can  be  accommodated,  and  you 
will  observe  them  get  very  drunk,  crawl  away  in  a 
semi-somnolent  condition,  and  repose  in  (he  grass 
for  some  time  till  they  get  over  the  'bout,'  and 
then  they  will  go  at  it  again.  It  is  while  they  are 
thus  affected  that  they  do  their  worst  in  stinging, 
both  in  the  virulent  nature  of  the  stroke  and  the 
utterly  unprovoked  assaults  of  which  they  are 
guilty.  I  was  stung  last  year  by  a  drunken  wasp, 
and  suffered  severely  from  symptoms  of  nerve 
poison  for  several  days.  In  such  peculiarities  they 
resemble  their  human  contemporaries.  The  wasp 
plague  thus  affords  an  important  lesson.  It 
is  the  result,  not  only  of  the  heat  and  the 
drought,  but  of  the  ever-present  'windfall.'  If 
this  waste  fruit  were  removed  from  the  gardens 
and  orchards  and  sent  into  towns,  our  poor  children 
might  be  provided  with  very  cheap  jam,  and  the 
plague  of  wasps  would  be  stayed.  Some  of  the 
best  jam  I  have  ever  tasted  has  been  made  this 
year  at  the  cost  of  the  labour  and  sugar  of  a 
mixture  of  fruit,  all  'windfalls.'"  Dr.  Tait's  re- 
marks on  the  stimulating  effects  upon  the  wasp 
of  the  diet  he  describes  will  be  confirmed  by  most 
owners  of  orchards  and  fruit-gardens. 

Lastly,  several  correspondents  have  made  a 
somewhat  common  mistake  as  to  the  wasp's  sting, 
which  they  think  differs  from  that  of  the  bee. 
"  The  bee,"  says  "  Typo,"  "  stings  you,  leaves 
his  sting  behind,  and  dies ;  he  cannot  withdraw 
the  sting  from  your  flesh  because  it  is  barbed  like 
a  fish-hook,  and  on  tearing  himself  away  to  escape, 
part  of  the  viscera  is  left  behind,  and  in  a  short 
time  death  ensues  as  a  consequence.     The  wasp's 
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sting,  on  the  contrary,  is  not  barbed,  and  is  simply 
like  a  needle  ;  accordingly  the  wasp  stings  with 
impunity  and  flies  away  and  stings  again  another 
day."  But  "  Typo  "  is  mistaken  in  stating  that  the 
sting  of  the  wasp  is  not  barbed,  for  it  is  exactly 
like  the  bee's  in  this  respect.  The  fact  is  that 
neither  wasps  nor  bees,  if  they  can  help  it,  leave 
their  stings  in  the  wound,  as  they  certainly  die 
shortly  afterwards  if  they  do.  When  exasperated 
or  stimulated  by  alcoholic  food,  they  sting  the 
nftore  severely  and  leave  the  sting,  and  sometimes 
even  the  "  poison  bag,"  or  vesicle  containing  the 
irritant  fluid,  behind.  Moreover,  the  tension  of 
the  surface  which  is  stung,  e^,  the  human  skin, 
often  determines  whether  the  insect  can  or  cannot 
withdraw  the  sting.  According  to  all  appearances, 
especially  the  present  abundance  of  cjueen  wasps, 
the  season  next  year  should  be  another  wasp 
season,  and  the  rudimentary  nests  and  their  queens 
will  have  to  be  taken  early  if  the  plague  is  to  be 
less  rampant  than  in  the  year  1893. 

THE   RADIOPHONE  :    SPEAKING    ALOXG    A    RAY 

OF   LIGHT. 

One  of  the  most  attractive  of  the  scientific  curio- 
sities of  the  Chicago  Exhibition  is  Professor  Bell's 
"  Radiophone,"  by  which  articulate  conversation  is 
transmitted  on  a  ray  of  light.  The  name  of  Pro- 
fessor Bell,  the  inventor  of  the  telephone,  naturally 
commands  attention  to  any  of  his  new  applications 
of  the  principles  of  telephonic  science.  Most  of 
our  readers  will  remember  his  previous  success 
with  the  photophone,  an  achievement  in  almost 
ultra-microscopical  dynamics  by  which  a  telephone 
is  caused  to  respond  to  the  variations  in  intensity 
of  a  light-ray  falling  upon  a  selenium  cell.  Professor 
Alexander  Graham  Bell  succeeded  in  transmitting 
articulate  speech  in  this  way  by  making  a  beam  of 
light  vibrate  from  a  mirror  in  correspondence  with 
the  utterance  of  the  speaker  behind  it.  He  used 
a  thin  mica  or  glass  plate  as  a  diaphragm,  the 
plate  (silvered)  serving  at  the  same  time  as  a  mirror. 
The  reflected  ray  of  light  as  it  fell  upon  the 
selenium  cell  at  the  distant  point  varied  in  intensity 
in  unison  with  the  sound-waves  sent  through  the 
diaphragm  mirror.  The  varying  intensity  of  the 
light  produces  on  the  selenium  cell  a  corresponding 
variation  in  the  resistance  of  the  local  circuit,  and 
the  varying  current  which  results  therefrom  is 
translated  into  sound-waves  by  the  telephone,  these 
waves  corresponding  exactly  with  the  sound-waves 
which  vibrated  the  diaphragm. 

Professor  Bell  has  now  done  even  better  than 
this.  His  experiments  with  the  photophone  stimu- 
lated further  investigations,  and  it  is  now  found 
that  the  transmission  of  sound  is  possible  without 
the  agency  of  a  selenium  cell,  galvanic  battery,  or 
wires  of  any  kind.  He  finds  that  non-luminous 
heat-rays  are  themselves  capable  of  producing 
sound.  This  is  the  secret  of  the  newly  perfected 
instrument  named  the  Radiophone.  Instead  of  a 
selenium  cell  at  the  receiving  end,  the  soot  of 
charred  cork  is  used,  as  being  of  far  greater  sensi- 
tiveness for  the  purpose.  The  mechanism  is  thus 
reduced  to  the  minimum,  and  the  phenomena  are 
seen  in  a  remarkably  simple  and  instructive  form. 


The  accompanying  diagram  explains  at  a  glance 
the  component  parts  of  the  Radiophone  as  now  m 
use  in  the  Electricity  Building  at  Chicago.  An 
electric  arc  light  is  brought  to  bear  upon  the  dia- 
phragm, its  rays  being  rendered  parallel  for  the 
purpose  by  a  lens.  The  rays  are  reflected  from  a 
thin  diaphragm  mirror  to  the  receiving  instrument 
about  eighty  or  ninety  feet  away,  at  the  north  front 
of  the  Bell  Telephone  pavilion.  The  reflecting 
niirror  is  a  disc  of  very  thin  glass,  silvered  on  its 
reverse  side.  OiDcning  into  the  chamber  in  the 
rear  of  this  mirror  is  an  ordinary  speaking-tube, 
into  which  the  sounds  are   uttered,  causing   the 
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mirror  to  vibrate.  These  rays,  reflected  in  parallel 
lines,  are  received  at  the  further  end  by  a  parabolic 
reflector,  in  the  focus  of  which  is  placed  a  glass 
bulb  containing  a  small  portion  of  ordinary  burnt 
cork.  This  bulb  is  blown  into  the  end  of  a  glass 
tube,  the  other  end  of  which  is  open,  and  to  this 
is  attached  an  ordinary  phonograph  hearing-tube 
which  extends  into  a  small  cabinet,  where  the 
listener,  removed  from  external  noises,  receives  the 
message. 

It  will  readily  be  admitted  that  nothing  could  be 
simpler  than  this  method  of  utilising  a  ray  of  light 
for  transmitting  articulate  speech.  At  present, 
however,  the  transmitted  messages  as  heard  through 
the  receiving-tubes  lack  sharpness  of  definition,  and 
have  somewhat  of  a  muffled  sound.  The  greatest 
distance  hitherto  traversed  by  the  messages  thus 
spoken  is  about  the  eighth  of  a  mile.  As  might  be 
expected,  the  experiment  of  intercepting  the  rays  in 
their  course  by  a  glass  vessel  containing  a  suitable 
solution  for  stopping  out  the  light  rays,  and  only 
allowing  the  heat  rays  to  pass,  shows  that  it  is  the 
latter  which  produce  the  effect  in  the  receiver.  At 
the  same  time,  the  interposed  filter  being  removed, 
some  effect  must  be  credited  to  the  light  rays,  which 
when  absorbed  by  burnt  cork  vould  be  degraded 
into  heat  energy. 

Although  the  Radiophone  is  of  great  scientific 
interest,  it  is  not  at  present  put  to  any  practical 
use.  But  such  ingenious  rehearsals  in  thermo- 
dynamics have  a  prospective  value,  and  sooner  or 
later  the  science  ripens  into  sudden  and  unexpected 
forms  of  utility,  rewarding  the  patient  inventor  for 
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loving  and  anxious  labours  which  at  the  time 
seemed  to  be  spent  on  purely  theoretic  ends. 

THE  NOTTINGHAM  MEETING  OF  THE  BRITISH 

ASSOCIATION, 

The  British  Association  Congress  of  1893,  if  it 
was  not  a  meeting  of  the  giants,  such  as  those  of 
forty  years  since  (for  the  heroic  age  of  the  Associa- 
tion is  probably  over  after  its  sixty  years  of  effort), 
was  by  no  means  devoid  of  interest  and  value,  and 
its  record  will  be  indispensable  to  those  who  are 
watching  the  attempted  solutions  of  the  great 
problems  which  have  been  bequeathed  to  the 
present  generation  by  illustrious  forerunners.  The 
collective  work  of  the  Association  sums  up  an  enor- 
mous amount  of  individual  research,  the  value  of 
which  can  only  be  estimated  when  it  is  brought  to 
a  common  focus.  For  the  most  part,  progress  is 
not  only  slow  but  often  unrecognisable,  so  intricate 
is  the  dependence  of  one  set  of  discoveries  on  the 
light  obtainable  from  others. 

The  president  for  1893,  Dr.  Burdon  Sanderson, 
is  a  biologist,  and  biology  or  the  "  philosophy  of 
living  nature,"  as  it  was  paraphrased  when  the  word 
was  first  coined,  was  his  subject.  Vital  processes, 
as  discoverable  in  the  lowest  or  one-celled  or- 
ganisms; the  structural  processes  on  which  life 
depends,  the  functions  by  which  the  life  expresses 
itself,  the  distinction  between  the  physical  and  the 
physiological,  were  some  of  the  points  of  a  neces- 
sarily discursive  and  occasionally  suggestive  address. 
Although  the  seemingly  automatic  relationship  of 
the  lower  unicellular  forms  to  their  surroundings 
was  assumed  and  an  explanation  offered,  mere 
"reflex  actions"  in  response  to  external  stimuli 
being  picturesquely  illustrated,  the  president's 
general  ai^ument  was  far  above  the  zero  of 
materialistic  physiology. 

The  ideas  of  organism  and  of  adaptation  re- 
ceived considerable  prominence.  It  was  distinctly 
laid  down  that  the  organism,  with  its  connoted 
adaptations,  is  that  to  which  all  other  biological 
ideas  must  conform.  Most  of  the  discourse  was 
devoted  to  a  luminous  idea  of  the  specific  energy 
with  which  each  living  cell  is  endowed.  Whether  it 
be  a  cell  that  secretes,  a  motor  cell  of  the  brain  or 
a  photogenous  cell  of  the  glowworm,  each  has  its 
normal  action.  Its  rule  of  action  is  strictly  that  of 
ministering  to  the  interest  of  the  whole  organism 
of  which  it  forms  a  part.  Every  individual  cell  in 
the  most  complex  body  is  ever  watchful  to  combat 
tendencies  adverse  to  the  slackening  of  vital  energy 
in  the  whole,  striving  to  do  its  duty  without  fail. 

In  reply  to  the  proposition  that  protoplasm  is 
the  basis  of  life.  Dr.  Sanderson  rejoins  that  life  is 
the  basis  of  protoplasm.  Nor  were  there  wanting 
other  propositions,  emphatically  of  the  up-grade 
character,  which  denote  a  new  and  better  move- 
ment in  English  physiological  circles.  One  of 
these  we  have  already  mentioned.  Another  was 
the  president's  assertion  that  the  physiologist  is 
finding  himself  more  and  more  the  coadjutor  of 
the  psychologist,  and  less  his  director. 

TTie  more  wholesome  and  refreshing  view  of 
nature  on  her  dynamical  side  was  admirably  set 
forth  in   Section    G  in    Mr.    Head's   paper    on 


'*  Mechanisms  in  Nature."  Mr.  Head*s  main  thesis 
— familiar  to  most  persons,  but  always  renewing 
itself  with  fresh  contributions — was  that  science, 
consciously  or  unconsciously,  largely  duplicates  the 
mechanisms  pre-existing  in  nature,  and  that  nature 
may  guide  us  still  further  to  new  and  most  im- 
portant adaptations  of  natural  forces.  Although 
treading  somewhat  familiar  ground,  the  president 
by  no  means  lacked  a  graphic  manner.     He  said  : 

"Not  only  has  our  mechanical  nomenclature 
been  largely  taken  from  animals,  but  many  of  our 
principal  mechanical  devices  have  pre-existed  in 
them.  Thus,  examples  of  levers  of  all  three  orders 
are  to  be  found  in  the  bodies  of  animals.  The 
human  foot  contains  instances  of  the  first  and 
second,  and  the  forearm  of  the  third  order  of 
lever.  The  patella,  or  knee-cap,  is  practically  a 
part  of  a  pulley.  There  are  several  hinges  and 
some  ball-and-socket  joints,  with  perfect  lubricating 
arrangements.  Lungs  are  bellows,  and  the  vocal 
organs  comprise  every  requisite  of  a  perfect  musical 
instrument.  The  heart  is  a  combination  of  four 
force-pumps,  acting  harmoniously  together.  The 
wrist,  ankle,  and  spinal  vertebrae  form  universal 
joints.  The  eyes  may  be  regarded  as  double-lens 
cameras,  with  power  to  adjust  focal  length,  and 
able,  by  their  stereoscopic  action,  to  gauge  size, 
solidity,  and  distance.  The  nerves  form  a  com- 
plete telegraph  system,  with  separate  up  and  down 
lines  and  a  central  exchange.  The  circulation  of 
the  blood  is  a  double-line  system  of  canals,  in 
which  the  canal  liquid  and  canal  boats  move 
together,  making  the  complete  circuit  twice  a 
minute,  distributing  supplies  to  wherever  required, 
and  taking  up  return  loads  wherever  ready  without 
stopping." 

It  is  quite  tnie  that  we  have  all  grown  up  in  a 
mechanical  age,  and  need  to  be  reminded  of  the 
wonderful  examples  of  structure  adapted  to  func- 
tion which  exist  in  natural  organisms,  in  bird  and 
beast,  and  even  in  flowers,  as  seen  in  climbing 
plants,  especially  in  the  adaptation  of  stems  to  resist 
strains,  and  in  many  other  ways. 

Of  the  five  presidential  addresses  to  the  various 
sections,  the  address  of  Mr.  Glazebrook  to  the 
Mathematical  and  Physical  Section  was  the  most 
important  attempt  to  deal  with  physics  on  the 
cosmical  scale,  especially  with  the  triad  of  entities 
which  are  at  present  discriminated  as  light,  elec- 
tricity, and  the  ether.  Most  of  our  readers  who 
have  done  us  the  honour  of  reading  the  series 
of  short  papers  on  the  ether  in  these  pages  during 
the  last  few  years  will  readily  admit  that  this  mys- 
terious yet  inevitable  topic  blocks  the  way  in  our 
scientific  parliament  much  as  a  well-known  political 
measure  arrests  progress  in  the  Imperial  Parlia- 
ment. It  is  undoubtedly  the  great  problem  of  our 
age.  A  thorough  diagnosis  of  the  ether  would 
unquestionably  abolish  several  branches  of  science 
which  have  hitherto  been  dealt  with  as  having 
separate  causal  origins,  or  at  least  as  requiring  separate 
treatment.  It  is  no  longer  doubted  that  light  and 
electricity  will  eventually  be  resolved  as  a  function 
of  the  ether,  and  the  unification  of  these  three 
phenomena  would  probably  be  a  greater  advance 
in  our  knowledge  of  the  universe  than  even  New- 
ton's epoch-making  discovery  of  universal  gravita- 
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tion.  We  may  even  go  further,  and  hold  that 
gravitation  itself  (which  is  at  present  but  little  more 
than  a  name)  would  probably  be  revealed  to  us 
with  all  its  stupendous  results  by  the  same  unifying 
discovery.  Mr.  Glazebrook's  address  was  a  review 
of  the  line  of  advance  which  has  been  made  towards 
this  goal  since  the  time  of  Newton,  and  those  who 
may  be  unfamiliar  with  the  subject  will  find  an  excel- 
lent clue  to  it  in  the  phenomena  of  light,  which  can 
only  be  understood  as  an  extremely  rapid  undu- 
latory  process  in  a  medium  by  postulating  the  ether 
as  its  vehicle.  In  fact,  the  nature  of  light  has 
almost  always  been  the  critical  question  in  all 
inquiries  as  to  the  nature  and  constitution  of  the 
ether.  At  the  same  time  Newton's  perception 
that  gravitation  no  less  than  light  may  require  a 
medium  to  act  in  and  through  is  well  worth 
recalling,  especially  as  evidence  of  the  existence  of 
a  physical  agency  which  no  man  has  ever  seen, 
and  probably  never  will  see,  inasmuch  as  the  ether 
is  held  by  our  best  authorities  to  be  absolutely 
imponderable.  The  notion  that  space,  even  inter- 
planetary space,  can  be  a  vacuum  was  one  which 
Newton  himself  repudiated  from  the  gravitational 
point  of  view.     He  says  : 

"  That  gravity  should  be  of  such  a  nature  that 
one  celestial  body  may  act  upon  another  at  a  dis- 
tance through  a  vacuum  without  the  mediation  of 
anything  else  by  and  through  which  their  action 
and  force  may  be  conveyed  from  one  to  another  is 
to  me  so  great  an  absurdity  that  I  believe  that  no 
man  who  has  in  philosophical  matters  a  competent 
faculty  of  thinking  can  ever  fall  into  it." 

Mr.  Glazebrook  went  on  to  trace  in  succession 
the  various  theories  which  since  Newton's  time 
have  been  employed  to  provide  a  constitution  for 
the  ether  and  its  functions,  including  the  qualities 
of  rigidity  and,  at  the  same  time,  of  elasticity,  for 
the  purpose  of  transmitting  the  undulations  of  light 
and  of  standing  the  strains  of  electricity,  etc.  De- 
scribing the  "labile"  ether  of  Lord  Kelvin  as 
an  "elastic  solid,"  the  somewhat  startling  pro- 
viso was  made  that,  if  the  ether  is  not  infinite  in 
extent,  it  must  be  held  firm  at  its  boundaries,  or 
such  a  medium  would  collapse.  So  mechanical  a 
conception,  which  almost  calls  up  a  vision  of  a 
macrocosmic  framework,  tightened  with  guyropes 
at  its  external  boundaries,  can  scarcely  be  proposed 
with  any  other  object  than  to  show  its  unreality, 
and  to  prepare  the  mind  for  the  inevitable  alterna- 
tive— an  ether  of  infinite  extent  On  this  point  one 
of  the  giants  of  the  earlier  days  of  the  British 
Association  has  recently  made  a  characteristically 
luminous  remark.  In  his  address  on  "  The  Lumi- 
niferous  Ether,"  delivered  before  the  Victoria  Insti- 
tute in  June  last,  Sir  George  Grove  writes  : 

"  If  the  ether,  however  vast  the  portion  of  space 
over  which  it  extends,  be  really  limited,  we  can 
hardly  fail  to  speculate  what  there  may  be  outside 
its  limits.  Space  there  might  be  wholly  vacuous, 
or  possibly  outside  altogether  this  vast  system  of 
stars  and  ether  there  may  be  another  system  subject 
to  the  same  laws,  or  subject  to  different  laws,  as 
the  case  may  be,  equally  vast  in  extent ;  and  if 
there  be,  then,  so  far  as  we  can  gather  from  such 
phenomena  as  are  open  to  our  investigation,  there 
can  be  no  communication  between  that  vast  portion 


of  space  in  part  of  which  we  live  and  an  ideal 
system  altogether  outside  the  ether  of  which  we  luxvc- 
been  speaking,^* 

Thus  vividly  does  Sir  George  bring  home  to  the 
mind  the  fact  that  the  ether  is  a  necessary  medium 
for  a  human  world. 

Professor  Oliver  Lodge  happily  followed  up 
the  argument  by  recounting  some  of  his  practical 
experiments  on  the  ether.  These  were  made  with 
the  view  of  ascertaining  the  behaviour  of  the  ether 
near  matter.  He  said  astronomers  and  physicists 
had  often  endeavoured  to  find  out  whether  the 
earth  in  its  motion  carried  the  ether  of  space  with 
it,  as  it  does  its  own  atmosphere.  If  so,  the  velo- 
city of  light  in  the  space  near  it  would  necessarily 
be  affected.  He  had  attacked  the  problem  directly 
by  moving  a  lump  of  matter  and  ascertaining 
whether  the  velocity  of  light  in  the  space  near  it 
was  affected  by  the  motion.  The  matter  consisted 
of  two  large  parallel  steel  discs,  mounted  on  a 
vertical  axis  about  an  inch  apart ;  between  these 
he  passed  two  beams  of  light  in  opposite  direc- 
tions from  a  common  source.  After  passing  three 
or  four  times  round  the  space  between  the  discs, 
the  beams  were  brought  to  the  same  telescoi^e,  and 
gave  rise  to  "  interference  bands."  If  any  change 
in  the  velocity  of  light  occurred  on  spinning  the 
discs,  these  interference  bands  would  experience  a 
shift.  At  a  velocity  of  three  thousand  revolu- 
tions a  minute,  he  had  found  no  shift,  even  when 
the  space  between  the  discs  was  magnetised  trans- 
versely to  the  direction  of  motion.  He  concluded 
that  the  ether  near  a  body  was  not  affected  by  the 
motion  of  the  latter— in  other  words,  that  the  ether 
slipped  through  a  solid  like  wind  through  a  grove 
of  trees. 

It  will  be  noticed  that  here  again  light  is  made 
the  detective  agent  in  the  experiment,  a  fact  which 
will  surprise  none  who  know  the  classical  work 
done  in  the  same  direction  by  Sir  George  Stokes 
in  his  experiments  in  double  refraction  and  "  inter- 
ference "  phenomena.  It  is  worth  recording  that 
Dr.  Oliver  Lodge  does  not  think  there  is  any 
mechanical  connection  between  ether  and  matter. 
That  there  is  a  connection  between  them  he  has 
no  doubt.  At  the  same  time,  he  holds  that 
electricity  may  be  a  stress  between  ether  and 
matter. 

One  of  the  most  remarkable  features   of  the 
Nottingham  meeting  was  a  practical  demonstration 
of  one  of  the  greatest  of  recent  feats  in  chemical 
physics.     This  was  the  process  of  isolating  and 
exhibiting  the  properties  of  the  element  fluorine. 
(The  original   feat,  by  M.    Moissan,  the   French 
chemist,  was  described  in  these  pages  at  the  time.) 
Until  quite  recently,  fluorine  was  the  only  element 
that  chemists,  in  spite  of  many  endeavours,  had 
been  unable  to  obtain  in  the  free  and  uncombined 
state,  the  difficulty  lying  not  so  much  in  want  of 
means  to  separate  the  element  from  its  compounds 
as  in  the  fact  that  at  the  moment  of  its  liberation 
it  attacks  and  corrodes  the  vessel  in  which  the 
operation  is  conducted.     The  repetition   of  the 
feat  was  a  brilliant  success,  especially  as  the  experi- 
ment is  very  difficult  and  the  apparatus  costly,  and 
no  other  chemist  has  yet  been  able  to  confirm 
M.  Moissan's  results. 


THOUGHT-SPLINTERS. 


SOME  problems  are  perchance  insolvable,  but 
must   the  attempt   to  solve  them  count  for 
nothing?    We  drop  our  plummet  into  the 
ocean — if  it  does  not  strike  the  bottom  is  our  effort 
quite  wasted  ?     Is  it  not  something  to  know  that 
there  is  still  a  depth  beyond  our  reach  ? 

If  pleasing  ignorance  is  better  than  painful 
knowledge,  then  happy  are  they  who  see  only  the 
reflections  of  objects  and  hear  only  the  echoes  of 
sounds,  whose  life  is  a  waking  sleep. 

As  the  activity  of  the  stomach  is  impaired  by 
too  much  eating,  that  of  the  mind  is  impaired  by 
too  much  reading.  It  is  what  we  assimilate  that 
nourishes. 

The  man  who  does  not  accustom  himself  to 
voluntary  labour  will  take  ill  with  thai  which  is  not 
voluntary. 


How  much  of  life  is  taken  up  with  eating  and 
drinking  and  with  the  struggles  in  order  that  we 
may  eat  and  drink  in  comfort !  Th«  realm  of  fiction 
frees  itself  from  these  grosser  elements.  How 
seldom  do  the  heroes  and  heroines  of  poetry  in- 
dulge in  a  meal !  It  is  doubtful  whethgr  a  hearty 
meal  has  been  taken  in  poetry  since  Homer's  robust 
heroes  handled  the  spit  as  deftly  as  the  sword. 
With  what  a  gusto  did  they  eat  and  drink  their  fill  1 
The  times  have  grown  more  refined,  and  your 
walking  gentleman  will  pervade  three  volumes  and 
never  trouble  you  for  more  than  a  brandy-and- 
soda  or  a  cigar. 

Excessive  wit  is  like  excessive  seasoning  in  a  dish. 
A  sprinkling  gives  relish  ;  too  much  is  worse  than 
none  at  all.  Do  not  pour  in  the  whole  contents 
of  the  cruet  at  once. 

Slavery  underlay  ancient  society  as  Typhoeus 
underlay  ALina.  The  struggles  of  the  crushed 
giant  were  ever  threatening  to  rend  the  framework 
of  the  mountain  mass  which  lay  with  the  weight  of 
despair  upon  his  breast.  It  was  the  old  form  of 
the  antagonism  between  Labour  and  Capital. 


He  who  disapproves  of  the  study  of  philosophy 
is  like  the  owl  who  asked  the  sun  not  to  shine 
because  it  hurt  his  eyes  and  interfered  with  busi- 
ness. 

The  mind  sometimes  unduly  disparages  the  body. 
The  flame  despises  the  wick  and  oil  because  they 
do  not  shine. 

To  the  philosopher  death  is  but  the  stop  at  the 
end  of  the  sentence,    ^^'hat  concerns  him  is  the 


perfection  of  the  expression   of  the  idea.    The 
punctuation  is  a  secondary  consideration. 

The  thinking  and  the  unthinking  act  in  the 
same  way,  but  from  a  different  standpoint.  The 
philosopher  works  out  the  sum  and  gets  the  correct 
answer.  The  vulgar  are  content  with  a  ready- 
reckoner.  They  take  as  correct  the  answer  which 
authority  imposes  on  them  without  attempting  to 
understand  the  why  and  wherefore. 


Cheerfulness  is  the  sunshine  of  the  face. 

To  inveigh  against  doctrines  is  not  to  disprove 
them. 

The  people  who  are  always  in  the  right  are 
usually  those  who  are  always  making  out  others  to 
be  in  the  wrong.  .  The  creaking  wheel  blames  the 
badness  of  the  roads. 

Too  much  learning  hinders  knowledge.  A  room 
may  be  so  full  of  furniture  that  you  can  hardly  find 
a  chair  to  sit  down  on. 

Critics  should  act  like  gardeners,  who  prune  in 
order  that  the  fruit  may  be  finer.  I'hey  ought  not 
to  hack  and  slash  like  wood-cutters.  They  should 
wield  the  knife  and  not  the  axe. 

Some  men  think  themselves  wondrous  clever  in 
getting  out  of  difficulties.  They  would  have  been 
a  great  deal  cleverer  if  they  had  never  got  into 
them. 

Our  friends  are  the  mirror  in  which  we  see 
ourselves. 


He  who  will  not  work  till  he  feels  himself  in  the 
proper  mood  will  soon  feel  himself  in  the  proper 
mood  never  to  work  at  all. 

The  good  talker  is  known  by  what  he  says,  and 
also  by  what  he  does  not  say. 

Those  who  think  the  facts  of  religion  unim- 
portant so  long  as  religious  emotions  are  awakened, 
reason  like  the  man  who,  when  asked  what  he 
would  take  to  drink,  replied,  "  Anything  that  will 
intoxicate." 

Expression  is  the  dress  of  thought,  and  the  coat 
often  counts  for  more  than  the  wearer.  The  mean 
thought  tricked  out  in  the  latest  style  is  preferred 
to  the  great  thought  shabbily  clad.  It  is  not 
everyone  who  can  detect  the  sinews  of  Ulysses 
beneath  the  rags  of  Irus.  a.  r. 


Mben  tbe  Xi^bts  are  %it 

"  Let  fall  the  curtains,  wheel  the  sofa  round, 

So  LET  us  welcome  PEACEFUL  EVENING  IN." 


WRITING  of  an  English  winter,  Washington 
Irving  says  in  one  of  those  charming  sketches 
which  delighted  alike  his  countrymen  and 
our  own  : 

"At  other  times  we  derive  a  great  portion  of  our 
pleasures  from  the  mere  beauties  of  nature.  Our 
feelings  sally  forth  and  dissipate  themselves  over 
the  sunny  landscape,  and  we  Mive  abroad  and 
everywhere.'  The  song  of  the  bird,  the  murmur 
of  the  stream,  the  breathing  fragrance  of  spring, 
the  soft  voluptuousness  of  summer,  the  golden 
pomp  of  autumn  ;  earth  with  its  mantle  of  refresh- 
ing green,  and  heaven  with  its  deep  delicious  blue 
and  its  cloudy  magnificence,  all  fill  us  with  mute 
but  exquisite  delight,  and  we  revel  in  the  luxury  of 
mere  sensation.  But  in  the  depth  of  winter,  when 
nature  lies  despoiled  of  every  charm,  and  wrapped 
in  her  shroud  of  sheeted  snow,  we  turn  for  our 
gratifications  to  moral  sources.  The  dreariness 
and  desolation  of  the  landscape,  the  short  gloomy 
days  and  darksome  nights,  while  they  circumscribe 
our  wanderings,  shut  in  our  feelings  also  from 
rambling  abroad,  and  make  us  more  keenly  dis- 
posed for  the  pleasure  of  the  social  circle.  Our 
thoughts  are  more  concentrated,  our  friendly  sym- 
pathies more  aroused.  We  feel  more  sensibly  the 
charm  of  each  other's  society,  and  are  brought 
more  closely  together  by  dependence  on  each 
other  for  enjoyment.  Heart  calleth  unto  heart, 
and  we  draw  our  pleasures  from  the  deep  wells  of 
loving-kindness  which  lie  in  the  quiet  recesses  of 
our  bosoms,  and  which,  when  resorted  to,  furnish 
forth  the  pure  element  of  domestic  felicity. 

"The  pitchy  gloom  without  makes  the  heart 
dilate  on  entering  a  room  filled  with  the  glow  and 
warmth  of  the  evening  fire.  The  ruddy  blaze 
diffuses  an  artificial  summer  and  sunshine  through 
the  room,  and  lights  up  each  countenance  in  a 
kindlier  welcome.  \Vhere  does  the  honest  face  of 
hospitality  expand  into  a  broader  and  more  cordial 
^mile — where  is  the  shy  glance  of  love  more  sweetly 
eloquent — than  by  the  winter  fireside?  And  as 
the  hollow  blast  of  wintry  wind  rushes  through  the 
-hall,  clasps  the  distant  door,  whistles  about  the 
casement,  and  rumbles  down  the  chimney,  what 
can  be  more  grateful  than  the  feeling  of  sober  and 
sheltered  security  with  which  we  look  round  upon 
the  comfortable  chamber  and  the  scene  of  domestic 
hilarity  ?  " 

This  picture  is  still  happily  true  of  a  thousand 
English  homes,  where  young  and  old  look  forward 
through  the  bustle  and  stress  of  the  day  to  the 
lamp-lit  hour  when  the  sofa  is  wheeled  round, 
night  banished  behind  the  curtains,  the  fire  stirred 
to  a  blaze,  and  big  chairs  and  little  drawn  near  to 
its  cheering  warmth.  In  those  confession  books, 
the  delight  of  youth  and  the  terror  of  middle  age 
— which  no  longer  finds  itself  able  to  dogmatise 
on  every  subject  under  the  sun— a  very  favourite 


question  is,  "Which  season  of  the  year  do  you 
prefer  ?  "  Many  give  an  unhesitating  preference  to 
summer,  with  its  long  golden  evenings,  its  garden 
delights  for  the  staid  and  sober,  its  cricket  and 
tennis  for  active  youth.  But,  looking  backwards, 
one  recognises  tliat  the  winter  fireside  is  indeed 
"the  rallying-place  of  the  affections,"  the  spot 
where  the  tender  and  delicate  flower  of  family  love 
may  most  favourably  be  cultivated.  Many  a  man 
and  woman,  long  orphaned  and  exiled  from  the 
home  roof,  is  better  and  braver  this  day  for  the 
lessons  of  kindliness,  forbearance,  unselfishness, 
and  sympathy,  learned  in  those  hours  of  "sweet 
household  talk  and  phrases  of  the  hearth,"  of  merry 
jest  and  innocent  laughter,  that  knit  heart  closer 
to  heart,  and  strengthen  ties  which  time  has  no 
power  to  break. 

Doubtless,  in  many  families  there  is  some 
favourite  occupation  or  pastime  in  which  all  can 
alike  join,  associated  with  the  cosy  shelter  of  fire 
and  lamplight,  some  pursuit  laid  aside  and  for- 
gotten in  summer,  but  greeted — like  an  old  friend 
who  reconfirms  himself  in  our  affections  after  long 
absence — when  the  days  draw  in,  and  the  time 
comes  round  to  renew  the  acquaintance. 

What  shape  and  form  this  old  friend,  released 
from  drawer  or  cupboard,  where  it  has  patiently 
abided  its  hour  of  recognition,  may  take,  depends 
on  family  idiosyncrasies  and  tastes.  In  most  house- 
holds there  runs  a  predilection,  a  bent,  an  inclina- 
tion, inherited  from  parents  or  grandparents,  which 
settles  the  matter. 

Thus,  in  one  circle  the  pen  will  fall  as  the 
natural  weapon,  even  into  childish  fingers,  and  a 
MS.  magazine— very  ambitious  as  to  intention,  if 
a  little  halting  in  execution— rwill  occupy  the  winter 
hours  as  inevitably  as  the  cricket-ball  and  the  tennis- 
racket  urge  their  claims  in  the  heart  of  June. 

The  young  folk  of  such  a  family  will  probably 
be  great  readers  in  different  directions.  The  swing 
and  the  hammock  and  a  book  purloined  from  the 
library  shelves  will  compete  with  livelier  attractions 
in  summer,  and  the  gathered  store  will  reappear  in 
"  our  magazine."  Nothing  could  be  better,  espe- 
cially if  the  reading  be  wisely  directed,  and  the 
pasturage  on  which  budding  intellects  are  per- 
mitted to  browse  be  of  the  wholesome  order.  But 
to  give  stability  and  weight  to  the  magazine,  it  is 
needful  that  the  elders  should  become  contributors, 
since,  if  the  guidance  be  left  to  the  inexperienced 
hands  of  youth,  it  will  soon  come  to  shipwreck. 
One  such  venture,  remembered  with  a  tender  satis- 
faction  to  this  day,  afforded  lively  pleasure  to  a 
household  long  since  scattered,  and,  judiciously 
captained,  weathered  more  than  one  winter.  It 
called  itself  a  weekly  essay  society  (many  a  time 
did  the  kindly  editor  who  so  beautifully  embellished 


WHEN  THE  LIGHTS  ARE  LIT. 


<Js 


its  opening  page  with  delicate  etching  and  wonder- 
ful curling  and  flourishing  letters,  threaten  to  write 
it  "  weakly  essay  "  !),  but  the  title  was  elastic.  It 
permitted  excursions  into  what  the  contributors 
were  pleased  to  call  poetry,  and  it  sentimentally 
encouraged  fable  and  allegory. 

What  a  world  of  little  associated  circumstances, 
pains  and  pleasures,  the  memory  of  it  calls  up  ! 
What  a  despairing  search  for  rhymes,  what  a  cud- 
gelling of  the  brain,  in  quiet  nooks,  by  the  stair- 
case, or  seated  on  window-ledge,  for  ideas  !  What 
a  glow  and  thrill  of  pride,  too,  when  editorial 
criticism  ended  in  discriminating  praise  ! 

Beside  the  writer  of  this  page  lies  a  small  square 
bundle  of  yellowish  paper,  each  leaf  containing  a 
little  poem,  complete,  in  from  six  to  twelve  lines. 
The  writing  is  that  of  a  cultured  man  and  woman 
who  lived  in  the  early  days  of  the  century,  and  it 
comes  drifting  down  from  those  old  times,  sole 
memorial  of  such  happy  lamplit  evenings  as  it  is 
here  attempted  to  describe.  The. verses  turn  upon 
one  central  thought,  dictated  each  evening  in  turn, 
by  a  member  of  that  ghostly  company  ;  they  have 
a  charming  old-fashioned  flavour,  and  are  often 
sprightly  and  full  of  humour. 

The  device,  adopted  as  a  tradition  by  the  weekly 
essayists,  soon  became  a  formidable  rival  to  those 
feeble  brain  children,  and  may  here  be  recom- 
mended. The  time  (it  should  be  stated)  allotted 
to  the  task  of  composition  must  be  strictly  limited, 
and  thus  quickness  of  resource  and  facility  of  ex- 
pression are  fostered. 

The  poets  may  be  only  poetasters,  but  the  exer- 
cise is  pleasing  to  quick  young  brains,  and  as  each 
member  of  the  household  will  probably  view  the 
appointed  theme  from  a  different  angle,  an  amusing 
variety  is  produced  by  reading  each  contribution  in 
turn  aloud 

A  much  more  terrible  reminiscence  is  associated 
with  those  bygone  days,  in  evenings  spent  with  a 
family  whose  joy  and  recreation  lay  in  mathematical 
and  arithmetical  problems.  With  what  inward 
quakings  and  knee-shakings  was  an  invitation  to  tea 
accepted  from  that  quarter — with  what  a  despairing 
sense  of  the  untrustworthiness  of  a  memory  that 
could  never  retain  its  multiplication-table  !  How 
one  clung  to  the  tea-tray,  feigning  an  appetite — how 
eager  one  was  to  prolong  conversation  and  so  post- 
pone the  dreaded  moment !  But  it  was  not  to  be 
escaped.  The  bright  young  faces  are  seen  again  ; 
the  sparkling  eyes,  the  impetuous  voices  are  heard 
competing  with  each  other  in  solving  problems 
hopelessly  beyond  the  grasp  of  the  guests,  whose 
timid  excursions  into  fractions  represented  all  their 
conquered  territory. 

They  stood,  in  that  family  while  thus  employed, 
too  active  and  eager-brained  to  sit,  a  row  of  lanky 
lads  and  lassies,  penned  behind  the  barrier  of  a 
sofa,  while  the  boobies  who  remained  hopelessly  at 
the  bottom  looked  on  envious  and  admiring. 

In  yet  another  circle  where  a  taste  for  art  was 
inherited,  a  game  called  the  historical  drawing- 
game  was  much  in  vogue.  Each  member  of  the 
party  was  provided  with  a  sheet  of  paper  and 
pencil,  and,  selecting  his  own  subject,  forthwith 


proceeded  to  limn  it  with  such  art  or  skill  as  he 
possessed.  The  sketches  were  then  handed  round, 
the  company  being  invited  to  name  in  turn  the 
subject  depicted.  Needless  to  say,  a  hazy  acquain- 
tance with  history  and  frequently  a  most  rudimentary 
knowledge  of  art  gave  rise  to  many  odd  solutions. 

One  speaks  of  the  old  days  when  no  such  pro- 
vision as  is  now  to  be  obtained  at  every  Christmas 
bazaar  was  made  for  a  winter  evening's  entertain- 
ment ;  when  a  set  of  historical  questions  and 
answers  summed  up  the  stationer's  stock ;  and 
when,  it  is  to  be  feared,  a  good  many  amiable  people 
took  refuge  in  the  puerilities  of  "  Consequences." 

Nowadays,  when  all  tastes  are  consulted,  the 
difficulty  must  lie  in  selecting  among  such  a  rich 
store.  The  choice  will,  as  has  been  said,  depend 
upon  family  habit  and  taste.  We  would  but  ask, 
in  the  words  of  the  immortal  Sarah  Battle,  for  "  a 
clear  fire,  a  clean  hearth,  and  the  rigour  of  the 
game  " — heartiness,  zest,  goodwill  and  earnestness 
contributed  by  each,  and  interest  and  profit  will 
follow  of  themselves. 

Winter  Evening  Competitions. 

It  is  in  hope  of  offering  some  variety  of  amuse^ 
ment  that  we  make  the  following  suggestions.  If, 
in  carrying  them  out,  the  rust  should  be  rubbed  off 
forgotten  learning,  the  history  books  dipped  into, 
the  atlas  opened,  the  poets  invited  to  grace  the 
gathering,  who  will  be  the  worse  for  that?  We 
shall  be  glad  to  be  the  means  of  intercommunica- 
tion between  families,  and  will  give  attention  to 
any  letters  bearing  in  this  direction. 

Meanwhile,  as  a  commencement,  by  way  of 
literary  exercise,  we  invite  readers  to  join  in  a 
poetical  competition.  Let  them  select  twenty  lines 
of  good  verse,  each  to  be  complete  in  metre,  and 
expressing  a  distinct  thought,  and  to  every  quota- 
tion let  them  attach  the  author's  name — such  as, 
for  example  — 

<*  One  touch  of  nature  makes  the  whole  world  kin." 

A  prize  of  a  guinea  will  be  given  for  the  best 
selection,  and  half  a  guinea  for  that  which  comes 
next  in  merit. 

Or  again— a  stranger  from  one  of  the  colonies, 
visiting  this  country  for  the  first  time,  asked  what 
was  most  worth  seeing  in  England  ?  Will  any  of 
our  readers  supply  an  answer  ?  Suppose  the  time 
of  sojourn  to  be  three  months  :  what  should  a 
stranger  endeavour  to  see?  Let  us  extend  the 
question  to  the  United  Kingdom.  Suppose  also 
the  time  of  sojourn  be  but  a  month.  The  answer 
must  not  take  the  form  of  a  catalogue,  or  be  merely 
borrowed  from  the  guide-books.  Let  the  reply, 
which  should  include  both  periods,  resemble  a 
letter  to  a  friend,  and  give  those  points  which  the 
writer  really  thinks  to  be  of  interest  and  value.  In 
this  way  we  shall  get  some  clue  to  different  opi- 
nions, and  to  the  knowledge  our  readers  have  of 
their  own  country.  The  answers  must  not  exceed 
two  pages  in  length.  A  prize  of  two  guineqis  will 
be  given  for  the  best,  and  a  guinea  for  the  paper 

which  IS  second. 

Good   original   charades  or   historical  enigmas 

will  also  be  welcomed. 


fariefi^s. 


Br.  Korman  If  aeleod  and  Br.  Johnson.  -  In  that  delight- 
ful book,  dear  to  every  Scottish  reader,  **  Reminiscences  of 
a  Highland  Parish,"  Norman  Macleod  introduces  a  generous 
tribute  to  the  memory  of  Samuel  Johnson.  Speaking  of 
Johnson's  famous  **  Tour  in  the  Hebrides,"  he  says :  "There 
is  something  peculiarly  touching  in  that  same  tour  of  the 
old  doctor's,  when  we  remember  the  tastes  and  habits  of 
the  man,  with  the  state  of  the  country  at  the  time  in  which 
he  visited  it.  Unaccustomed  to  physical  exercise,  obese  in 
person  and  short-sighted  in  vision,  he  rode  along  execrable 
roads,  cautiously  felt  his  way  across  interminable  morasses, 
on  a  Plighland  shelty.  He  had  no  means  of  navigating 
those  stormy  seas  but  an  open  lx>at,  pulled  by  sturdy  rowers, 
against  wetting  spray,  or  tacking  from  morning  till  night 
amidst  squalls,  rain,  and  turbulent  tideways.  He  had  to 
put  up  in  wretched  pot-houses,  sleeping,  as  he  did  at 
Glenelg,  *  on  a  bundle  of  hay,  in  his  riding-coat ;  while 
Mr.  Boswell,  being  more  delicate,  laid  himself  in  sheets, 
with  hay  over  and  above  him,  and  lay  in  linen  like  a  gentle- 
man.' In  some  of  the  houses  he  found  but  clay  floors  below 
and  peat-reek  around,  and  nowhere  did  he  find  the  luxuries 
of  his  own  favourite  London.  Yet  he  never  growls  or  ex- 
presses one  word  of  discontent  or  peevishness.  Whether 
this  was  owing  to  his  having  for  the  first  time  escaped  the 
conventionalities  of  city  life  ;  or  to  the  fact  of  the  Highlands 
being  then  the  last  stronghold  of  Jacobitism  ;  or  to  the 
honour  and  respect  which  was  everywhere  shown  towards 
himself ;  or,  what  is  more  probable,  to  the  genial  influence 
of  fresh  air  and  exercise  upon  his  phlegmatic  constitution, 
banishing  its  *  bad  humours,* — in  whatever  way  we  may 
account  for  it,  so  it  was,  that  he  encountered  every  difficulty 
and  discomfort  with  the  greatest  cheerfulness  ;  partook  of 
the  fare  given  him  and  the  hospitality  afforded  to  him  with 
hearty  gratitude ;  and  has  written  about  every  class  of  the 
people  with  the  generous  courtesy  of  a  well-bred  English 
gentleman." 

Exchange  Telegraph  Company.— The  Exchange  Tele- 
graph Company,  which  commenced  operations  in  1872, 
working  under  the  license  of  the  Postmaster-General,  has  in 
London  over  800  instruments  at  work  (120  being  in  news- 
paper offices),  distributing  a  daily  average  of  3,381, 134  words 
to  various  receiving  instruments  adapted  to  the  requirements 
of  the  respective  ser\'ices ;  the  financial  intelligence,  for 
example,  being  transmitted  over  instruments  furnished  with 
type-wheels  containing  the  various  fractions  most  in  use  in 
Stock  Exchange  quotations.  The  latest  form  of  this  instru- 
ment prints  at  the  rate  of  forty  words  per  minute.  General 
and  Parliamentary  intelligence  are  distributed  to  the  clubs 
over  column  printers,  and  legal,  sporting,  and  Parliamentary 
news  to  newspapers  on  specially  fpst  tape  printers,  capable 
of  delivering,  in  the  hands  of  skilled  operators,  forty-five  full 
words  per  minute  to  any  number  of  subscribers  simultaneously. 
The  news  transmitted  is  chiefly  commercial  and  financial, 
amounting  to  2,775,cxx)  words  per  day. — Ekctriciiy, 

Trade  Prices  of  Wild  Beasts.— In  an  article  on  Herr 
Ilagenbeck  of  Hamburg,  the  chief  purveyor  of  wild  beasts 
on  the  Continent,  we  find  it  stated  that  on  an  average  a 
hippopotamus  costs  ;f  1,000;  an  Indian  tapir  costs  ;£5oo, 
an  American  tapir  ;^I50.  Elephants  vary,  according  to  size 
and  training,  from  ;^250  to  ;f5oo.  A  good  forest-bred  lion, 
full  grown,  will  fetch  from  £\^o  to  ;£"200,  according  to 
species.  Tigers  run  from  £\QO  to  ;f  150,  according  to  their 
variety.  **Do  you  know,"  he  continued,  "that  there  are 
five  varieties  of  royal  tigers  ?  And,  besides  them,  there  are 
the  tigers  which  come  from  Java,  Sumatra,  Penang,  and 
even  from  the  wastes  of  Siberia.     Snakes  are  very  much 


down  in  the  market  at  present ;  those  which  formerly  fetched 
£^  or  ;f  10,  you  can  now  get  for  £2  ;  very  large  ones  some- 
times run  up  to  ;f  50 ;  leopards  ;^30 ;  black  panthers  £^0 
to  £(30 ;  striped  and  spotted  panthers  ;f  25  ;  jaguars  run 
from  ;f30to^ioo;  a  good  polar  bear  will  fetch  from  ^^30  to 
;^40  ;  brown  bears  from  £(i  \.o  £\o\  black  American  bears 
from  ;^io  to  £20 ;  a  sloth  from  Thiljet  ^'25  to  £7,0 ; 
monkeys  run  from  6j.  apiece ;  they  are  most  expensive  in 
the  spring,  when  they  will  sometimes  fetch  as  much  ^&£i  6s. 
Giraffes  are  altogether  out  cf  the  market,"  continueil  Mr. 
Hagcnbeck  with  a  sigh,  *'for  there  are  none  now  to  be 
obtained  ;  I  have  sold  one  as  low  as  £60,  whilst  the  last 
one  which  I  sold,  four  years  ago,  to  the  Brazils,  I  was  paid 
upwards  of  ;f  1,100  for." 

■ 

School  Bentists  Wanted.—  It  is  painful  to  see  the  pro- 
portion of  children,  lx)ys  and  girls,  disfigured  by  wearing 
sj^ectacles.  This  was  a  state  of  things  almost  unknown  in 
former  days,  and  we  supjxjse  the  extension  of  youthful 
education  is  the  cause.  There  are  inspectors  attached  to 
Board  schools,  who  examine  the  sight  and  order  spectacles 
to  be  worn.  In  the  meanwhile  an  equally  and  perhaps  more 
important  matter  is  neglected— the  care  of  the  teeth.  Good 
digestion  and  good  health  greatly  depend  on  the  state  of  the 
teeth.  Why  should  there  not  be  a  certain  number  of 
•* dental  inspectors"  to  visit  officially  the  schools— Board 
schools  and  National  schools— and  report  as  to  the  teeth  as 
well  as  the  eyes  of  the  children  ?  This  would  be  a  wise  and 
useful  outlay. 

A  Costly  Batter  Ay.— A  collection  of  exotic  lepidoptera, 
containing  the  new  OrnithopUra  trojtuia  and  papuensisy 
papilio  antimachus^^n^  papilios  from  New  Guinea,  was  sold 
by  auction  this  autumn  by  Mr.  J.  C.  Stevens,  at  his  rooms, 
38  King  Street,  Covent  Garden.  A  fine  male  specimen  of 
the  OrnithopUra  trojana  from  Palawan  was  sold  for  £\(i  i6j. 
and  the  Papilio  aniimachus  from  Gaboon  for  £^, 

Curiously  Addressed  Letters.— The  last  Post  Office  annual 
Report  contains  the  usual  specimens  of  odd  addresses. 
For  instance,  one  was  **To  the  Manager  of  the  Public 
House  with  Walker's  Sign  up  Corner  of  the  Fair  grounds 
and  the  stables  are  at  the  back  of  the  house  and  last  Christ- 
mas Mr.  Davis's  Switchback  stood  close  to  the  house 
Wolverhampton."  In  this  instance  the  letter  was  duly 
delivered  to  the  person  for  whom  the  writer  intended  it. 
This  was  also  done  in  the  case  of  a  postcard  which  reached 
a  provincial  Post-master  with  a  request  that  it  might  be 
delivered  to  "  my  nephew,  a  young  man,  I  believe,  well- 
known  in  your  town,  but  whose  address  I  forget  (if  I  ever 
knew  it)."  The  writer  went  on  to  explain  that  the  young 
man  *'  walks  lame  owing  to  a  cork  leg,  has  also  a  bright  pro- 
jecting set  of  teeth." 

The  ingenuity  of  the  postal  officials  is  to  be  commended, 
but  there  are  many  practical  abuses  which  still  require  atten- 
tion. To  mention  one  only ;  numerous  losses  of  cheques, 
postal  orders,  and  other  valuable  enclosures  in  letters  ar« 
constantly  complained  of.  When  these  occur  repeatedly  in 
the  same  postal  district,  steps  ought  to  be  taken  at  once  to 
investigate  the  cause.  A  detective  officer  ought  to  be 
specially  employed  to  inquire,  instead  of  the  usual  protracted 
and  red-tape  circulars  sent  to  complainers  of  irregularity  or 
of  losses.  Many  losses  are  due  to  defectively  planned  pillar- 
lx>xes,  from  which  letters  are  fished  up  by  strings  with  bird- 
lime or  other  adhesive  substances.  A  reward  ought  to  be 
offered  for  some  invention  by  which  it  would  be  impossible 
to  draw  up  letters  after  being  placed  in  the  boxes,  until  the 
postman  opens  the  doors* 
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lagof,  and  Weft  AMeaa  Railways.- Sir  Gilbert  T. 
Carter,  GoTcmor  of  Lagos,  was  lately  entertained  to  a  ban- 
quet at  the  Adelphi  Hotel,  Liverpool,  by  the  African  trade 
section  of  the  Liverpool  Chamber  of  Commerce.  Mr. 
M 'Arthur,  president  of  the  chamljer,  occupied  the  chair. 
Sir  Gilbert  Carter  said  that  the  Jebu  expedition  had  done 
more  for  Lagos  than  any  event  in  its  history  under  the  British 
Crown.  It  had,  among  other  things,  destroyed  one  of  the 
few  remaining  outlets  for  slaves  in  the  neighbourhood.  That 
was  the  real  reason  why  the  Jebus  stru^led  to  the  last  gasp 
to  retain  their  independence  and  to  control  the  road  to  the 
interior.  Nothing  short  of  force  would  ever  have  induced 
them  to  surrender  ;  indeed,  the  Awujale  had  since  told  him 
so  frankly.  The  loss  of  life  was  to  be  deplored,  but  such  a 
settlement  of  this  question  was  bound  to  come  sooner  or 
later.  The  recent  events,  he  added,  had  brought  to  the 
front  the  question  of  railways.  Hitherto  he  had  not  been 
sanguine  as  to  the  prospect  of  West  African  railways,  but 
since  his  practical  acquaintance  with  the  Yoruba  country  he 
had  entirely  changed  his  opinion.  At  present  the  Egbas 
withheld  their  consent  to  an  interior  railway.  He  did  not 
despair  of  removing  their  objection ;  but  in  such  matters 
progress  must  necessarily  be  slow.  In  the  event  of  the  con- 
struction of  a  railway  to  Ibadan  it  would,  he  was  convinced, 
very  soon  be  found  necessary  to  extend  it  to  the  eastward. 
There  were  several  large  and  populous  towns  between  Ibadan 
and  Ikirun,  and  the  country  had  undoubtedly  great  capa- 
bilities. Captain  Lugard  also  spoke,  and  said  that  wherever 
the  Germans  went  in  Africa  they  sent  experts  to  report  on 
the  prospects  of  trade,  and  he  regretted  that  no  expert  had 
been  sent  out  with  Sir  Gerald  Portal  to  Uganda. 

The  Seriontness  of  Life.— We  have  to  stand  before  the 
Son  of  Man — before  Him  whose  life  and  labours  and  death, 
whose  very  coming  down  to  be  made  man,  and  to  be  one  of 
us,  have  made  every  human  life  so  inexpressibly  serious  in 
its  career  and  its  results.  A  great  master  of  science,  and  a 
great  master  of  language,  who  can  see  nothing  in  this  world 
beyond  the  stem  powers  of  Nature,  has  imaged  human  life 
under  the  likeness  of  a  game  to  be  lost  or  won.  *  *  *  Suppose, " 
he  says,  **  it  were  perfectly  certain  that  the  life  and  future 
of  every  one  of  us  would,  one  day  or  other,  depend  on  his 
winning  or  losing  a  game  at  chess.  .  .  .  The  chess-board  is 
the  world,  the  pieces  are  the  phenomena  of  the  universe, 
the  rules  of  the  game  are  what  we  call  the  laws  of  Nature. 
The  player  on  the  other  side  is  hidden  from  us.  We  know 
that  nis  play  is  always  fair,  just,  patient.  But  we  know,  to 
our  cost,  that  he  never  overlooks  a  mistake,  or  makes  the 
smallest  allowance  for  ignorance.  To  the  man  who  plays 
well,  the  highest  stakes  are  paid  with  that  overflowing 
generosity  with  which  the  strong  shows  delight  in  strength  ; 
and  one  who  plays  ill  is  checkmated — without  haste,  but 
without  remorse.  My  metaphor  will  remind  you  of  the 
famoiis  picture  in  which  the  Evil  One  is  depicted  playing  a 
game  of  chess  with  man  for  his  soul.  Substitute  for  the 
mocking  fiend  in  that  picture  a  calm  strong  angel,  playing, 
as  we  say,  for  love,  and  who  would  rather  lose  than  win, 
and  I  should  accept  it  as  the  image  of  human  life." — Trans- 
late Nature  into  the  living  and  loving  Son  of  Man.  Sub- 
stitute for  the  calm  strong  angel  of  fancy  the  Crucified 
sealed  at  the  Right  Hand  of  God  till  the  last  hour  of  the 
world  ;  willing  all  men  to  be  saved,  but  unable  to  save  men 
against  their  will ;  with  His  infinite  compassion  and  His 
inexorable  justice ;  substitute  for  the  pitiless  laws  of  nature 
the  law  and  discipline  of  the  Spirit,  the  dispensation  of 
remedy  and  restoration,  the  blessed  possibililies  of  repen- 
tance, the  sweet  hopes  and  strength  of  grace,  and  we  too, 
I  suppose,  must  accept  that  awful  image  as  the  image  of 
human  life,  as  it  will  be  seen  when  all  is  over, — when  we 
stand  before  the  Son  of  ^iBXi.-^ Cathedral  and  University 
Sermons  hy  Dean  Church,     Macmillan, 

Torkehire. — At  the  annual  dinner  of  Yorkshiremen  in 
London,  the  chairman,  the  Marquis  of  Carmarthen,  said  : 
"  Yorkshire  could  hold  its  own  against  cverv  other  county. 
Warwickshire  might  justly  be  proud  of  Birmingham,  but 
Sheffield  and  Leeds  would  compare  very  favourably  with 
that  city.  ^  Lancashire  might  be  proud  of  Liverpool  and  its 
shipping   industry,  and   Portsmouth  might  also  put  in  its 

*  Huxley,  "  Lay  Sermons, "  p.  jr. 


claim  in  respect  of  the  shipping  work  done  there,  but  York- 
shiremen could  boast  of  Hull.  There  were  parts  of 
Devonshire  and  Derbyshire  which  were  said  to  be  the  pick 
of  English  scenery.  But  he  could  point  out  places  in 
Wcnsleydale  which  the  scenery  of  those  counties  could  not 
equal.  There  was  not  a  Yorkshireman  who  was  not  proud 
of  Fountains  Abbey.  As  to  sport,  the  best  was  to  be  found 
in  Yorkshire.  Fur  racing  southerners  had  their  Newmarket 
Heath,  Yorkshire  had  the  Doncaster  Town  Moor.  The  best 
of  all  shooting  was  to  be  found  in  Yorkshire,  and  when 
people  wanted  their  game  properly  shot  they  went  to  Earl 
de  Grey.  Then  there  was  cricket.  They  were  all  aware 
that  at  present-  Yorkshire  was  the  champion  county. "  Much 
more  to  the  same  effect  enlivened  the  proceedings  of  the 
gathering.  These  meetings  of  men  of  all  shades  of 
ix}litical  opinion  help  to  keep  up  the  just  pride  in  *'Our 
County,"  and  tend  to  maintain  the  national  and  patriotic 
feeling  at  the  same  time. 

The  Baee  of  the  Grain  Ship  1.— The  story  of  the  wreck 
of  the  Tempiemore  which  went  the  round  of  the  newspajiers 
last  May,  and  was  alluded  to  on  page  760  of  our  last  volume, 
is  apparently  a  myth.  It  was  not  the  Tempiemore  which 
took  part  in  the  grain-ship  race,  but  the  Leni  Tempiemore^ 
another  large  clipper,  which  arrived  the  last  of  the  com- 
petitors, after  our  article  had  gone  to  press.  The  race  was 
won  by  the  Pinmorey  which  came  into  Quecnstown  on 
July  18,  the  start  from  San  Francisco  having  taken  place  on 
March  21. 

Steel  verins  Stone. — An  interesting  experiment  (says  the 
Vienna  correspondent  of  the  "Standard  ")  took  place  in  the 
Vienna  Technological  Museum  of  Commerce,  with  a  view  to 
ascertain  the  relative  resistance,  under  pressure,  of  the 
hardest  steel  and  the  hardest  stone.  Small  cubes,  measuring 
0*39  inch,  of  corundum  and  of  the  finest  steel  were  sub- 
jected to  the  test.  The  corundum  broke  under  a  weight  of 
118  cwt.,  but  the  steel  resisted  up  to  844  cwt.  It  Was 
curious  to  notice  how  the  steel  split  up.  It  burst  with  a 
noise  like  the  report  of  a  gun,  broke  into  a  powder,  and 
sent  thousands  of  sparks  in  every  direction,  boring  their 
way  into  the  machine  like  shot. 

Cape  Frnit— The  growers  of  fruit  at  the  Cai^e  are 
beginning  to  send  their  surplus  produce  to  England.  The 
first  year's  experiment  was  on  a  comparatively  small  scale ; 
the  amount  sold  in  London  l)eing  under  >f7,ooa  But  ten 
times  that  sum  could  be  realised  when  the  best  varieties  for 
the  market  are  known  and  cultivated,  and  improvements 
effected  in  packing,  and  other  essentials  to  success.  An 
amusing  illustration  of  "prohibitive  duty"  is  reported  from 
the  Transvaal.  The  Dutchmen  have  a  duty  of  twenty-five 
shillings  on  every  100  lbs.  of  fruit.  Two  water  melons  grown 
by  the  Cape  colonists  of  the  value  of  one  shilling  and  sixpence, 
would  weigh  about  100  lbs.  ;  and  the  price  at  Johannesburg 
under  this  transit  tariff  may  be  guessed.  The  distant 
Australians  will  have  a  long  start  of  the  South  African 
Colonies  in  the  export  of  fruit  to  the  English  market.  From 
the  Irrigation  Colonies  of  Victoria  and  New  South  Wales, 
and  from  the  vineyards  of  South  Australia,  large  consignments 
have  come  this  year. 

City  of  London  Daily  Cen«ni.— Colonel  Haywood,  the 
able  and  energetic  civic  engineer,  reports  that,  according  to 
the  last  day-census  of  the  City  of  London,  1, 186,000  persons 
and  92,000  vehicles  enter  the  City  daily,  and  301,000  have 
their  daily  work  there.  In  189 1  the  metropolitan  population 
was  4,211,056.  The  area  of  the  City  being  only  about  one 
square  mile,  the  daily  traffic  and  life  there  must  be  enormous, 
and  not  equalled  or  approached  in  any  other  ciiy  of  the 
world. 

•  *  Kothing  like  Leather.**—  In  his  speech  on  being  admiiictl 
to  the  freedom  of  the  Saddlers*  Company,  the  Duke  of 
Connaught,  after  referring  to  one  of  his  ancestors  who  had 
been  perpetual  grand  master  of  this  ancient  company,  said  : 
"The  great  companies  of  the  City  have  been  closely  linked 
with  the  history  of  our  country  and  Empire,  and  I  am  happy 
to  think  that  the  companies  of  the  present  day  fully  recognise 
the  great  responsibility  which  rests  upon  them.  I  know  they 
have  most  warmly  responded  to  all  appeals  for  charity  and 
assistance,  and  there  is  one  charity  you  have  helped  in  which 
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I  take  a  Tcry  deep  interest— the  Gordon  Boys'  Home.  I 
have  been  connected  with  that  home  since  its  foundation,  and 
I  am  glad  to  know  that  this  company  came  forward,  not  only 
in  the  matter  of  generously  supporting  the  fund,  but  also  to 
assist  us  in  the  establishment  of  a  saddlers'  shop,  which  I 
believe  Sir  Lintom  Simmons  will  bear  me  out  in  saying  is 
doing  good  work.  Now  you  are  also  closely  associated  with 
the  Polytechnic  at  Clerkenwell,  and  it  is  the  assistance 
rendered  to  good  causes  such  as  these  that  leads  us  as  English- 
men, and  especially  as  citizens  of  London,  to  look  upon  them, 
not  only  as  relics  of  the  past,  but  as  being  identified  with 
what  we  are  still  doing.  I  am  happy  to  think  that  the  com- 
pany present  recc^ise  that  I  have  been  only  too  anxious  to 
act  up  to  the  precepts  that  should  govern  not  only  an  English 
soldier,  but  every  loyal  Englishman. 

"So  we  echo  the  toast  of  the  Master  of  the  Court,  Lt.- 
General  Laurie.  *The  Worshipful  Company  of  Saddlers, 
root  and  branch,  and  may  it  continue  to  Aourish  for  ever.' 

**  The  Duke  of  Connaught  proposed  *  The  Health  of  the 
Worshipful  Master  of  the  Saddlers,'  who,  he  said,  had  seen 
distinguished  service  in  the  army,  having  taken  part  in  the 
Crimea,  the  Indian  Mutiny,  and  in  Canada,  besides  going 
to  the  Cape  as  a  volunteer  with  Lord  Roberts's  staff.  He 
had,  too,  carried  out  the  traditions  of  this  company  to  the 
satisfaction  of  all. " 

Can  it  be  that  this  General  Laurie  is  a  descendant  of  the 
once  famous  Sir  Peter  Laurie,  who  came  a  century  ago  from 
the  same  East  Lothian  village  as  the  father  of  all  the 
Pollocks,  a  race  also  proliBc  of  distinguished  men  in  peace 
and  in  war  ? 

Celtic   Baggrex*   found  in  the   Thamei The    British 

Museum  contains  a  Celtic  dagger  of  peculiar  form  which  was 
dredged  up  in  the  Thames  at  Cookham  in  the  year  i86a 
Its  blade  is  of  iron,  the  hilt  and  sheath  of  bronze.  The  hilt 
is  a  curiously  made  one.  As  we  now  see  it,  it  is  a  thin  flat 
plate  of  bronze  perforated  with  holes,  and  curves  inwards  on 
either  side  and  downwards  at  the  top,  there  being  no  cross 
piece.  Evidently  it  was  originally  rounded  off  with  a 
wrapping  of  leather  fastened  to  the  metal  core  by  pins  of 
wood,  brass,  or  bone,  driven  in  through  the  holes.  From 
its  form  we  conclude  that  this  weapon  was  grasped  with  the 
lower  joint  of  the  thumb  firmly  pressed  upon  the  top  of  the 
hilt :  a  method  of  grasping  which  would  manifestly  increase 
the  force  and  direction  of  the  blow.  The  Celts  seem  to  have 
appreciated  fhc  power  of  the  human  thumb.  The  ancient 
Irish  battle-axes  were  held  with  the  thumb  firmly  pressed 
upon  the  haft. 

IiiBanitary  Houses. — A  case  decided  by  Mr.  Justice 
Grantham  and  a  jury  contains  a  point  of  interest  to  house 
owners.  A  tenant  sued  his  landlord  for  expenses  incurred 
in  the  cure  of  the  former's  children  during  an  illness  which 
is  reported  to  have  begun  with  sore-throat,  "giving  way" 
to  scarlet  fever  and  being  followed  by  diphtheria.  It  was 
alleged  that  the  drainage  of  the  house  was  faulty,  but  that 
the  defendant  had  clearly  stated  before  the  house  was  taken 
that  it  was  in  a  good  state.  The  representation,  if  there  was 
one,  was  verbal,  but  this  was  held  to  be  sufficient,  and  the 
jury  were  satisfied  that  the  illness  was  caused  by  the  condition 
of  the  house.  A  verdict,  therefore,  for  the  plaintiff,  with 
£(io  damages,  was  given  by  the  jury.  The  grounds  for 
assuming  that  any  particular  illness  is  due  to  a  local  condition 
of  this  sort  are  not  very  certain,  and  juries  are,  perhaps,  as  a 
rule,  not  especially  well  qualified  to  determine  so  complex  a 
question.  We  would  gladly  see  cases  such  as  this  referred 
to  a  capable  health  officer,  who  would  be  far  better  able  to 
examine  the  evidence  and  arrive  at  a  correct  conclusion.  In 
the  present  case,  if  the  warranty  was  given,  the  tenant  deserved 
compensation  for  having  been  induced  to  take  a  house  which 
was  in  an  unwholesome  condition,  whether  the  illness  was 
caused  by  the  condition  of  the  house  or  not. 

Br.  BSlliA^er  in  a  Public-Houie.— In  the  "Conversations 
of  Dr.  Dollinger,"  recorded  by  Louise  von  Korell,  we 
have  a  curious  scene  of  the  learned  and  excellent  professor 
in  a  German  guest-house.  Lemonade  was  his  favourite 
beverage ;  but  one  day  he  entered  a  public-house  to  esca]>e 
from  a  heavy  shower.  The  waitress,  hardly  waiting  for  any 
order,  placed  three  mugs  of  beer  before  us.     "Can  I  serve 


you  with  anything  else  ?'*  "A  glass  of  water  if  you  please,*' 
replied  Dollinger,  pushing  the  pint  mug  away  from  liini. 
Two  or  three  young  men  had  come  in  at  the  same  time  as 
ourselves,  and  employed  their  time  in  swearing  at  the  weather, 
smoking,  and  calling  impatiently  for  beer. 

Dollinger  had  three  great  aversions,  and  these  were  bad 
language,  smoking,  and  drinking.  At  a  neighbouring  table 
card -playing  was  going  on  and  frequent  calls  for  liquor. 
Dollinger  had  as  clearly  defined  notions  on  temperance  as 
the  strictest  of  ascetics*  and  he  felt  anything  but  comfortable 
in  the  atmosphere  of  beer  and  tobacco.  He  sat  shrunk  to- 
gether in  his  chair,  the  picture  of  resignation. 

On  quitting  this  house,  the  famous  professor  gave  vent  to 
his  thoughts : 

"Tobacco  and  alcohol  are  demoniacal  powers,"  remarked 
Dollinger,  half  in  jest,  half  in  earnest.  "  Smokers  are  bar- 
barians. England  is  here  also  an  example  of  courteous 
manners ;  if  the  habit  of  drinking  has  increased  there  of  late, 
still,  compared  with  Germany,  the  English  show  great 
moderation  in  this  respect  (smoking).  Tobacco-smoking  is 
the  ruin  of  society,  and  of  chivalrous  conduct  towards 
women.  The  tone  becomes  less  .refined  ;  conversation  suffers 
from  it.  For  a  long  time  I  have  avoided  any  society  where 
smoking  is  allowed,  and  often  travel  first-class  on  the  railway 
solely  to  escape  the  disagreeable,  unwholesome  atmosphere. 
The  preference  for  public-houses,"  he  went  on,  referring  to 
what  we  had  just  been  experiencing,  "is  a  very  dark  side  of 
German  life,  and  a  great  hindrance  to  the  education  of  the 
young." 

This  was  said  as  far  back  as  the  May  of  1881,  and  the 
Japse  of  eleven  years  and  a  half,  if  it  has  not  brought  a  very 
striking  improvement  in  our  English  state  of  things,  has 
brought  none  in  regard  to  Germany,  despite  its  education, 
culture,  and  the  supposed  virtue  of  beer  in  restraining  the  use 
of  spirits. 

Dr.  Dollinger  was  practically  a  total  abstainer,  and  few 
men  of  this  century,  if  any,  have  done  more  intellectual  work, 
or  of  a  higher  order. 

The  Second  Comet  of  1898. — The  first  comet  discovered 
in  the  present  year  was  not  new,  but  periodic.  It  had  been 
seen  at  one  previous  appearance  by  Mr.  Finlay  at  the  Cape 
of  Good  Hope.  This  was  on  September  26,  1886.  It  was 
found  to  have  a  period  of  somewhat  more  than  six  and  a 
half  years.  True  to  prediction,  it  returned  to  the  view  of 
those  who  had  powerful  telescopes,  and  was  first  seen  this 
year  by  Mr.  Finlay  himself  on  May  17.  Always  a  ver)' 
faint  object,  it  was  calculated  to  be  nearest  the  sun  on 
June  16,  and  ceased  to  be  visible  in  the  month  of  August, 
another  return  being  due  in  1900. 

The  only  new  comet  which  has  been  discovered  in  the 
present  year  became  almost  suddenly  visible  to  the  naked 
eye  early  in  July,  but  continued  so  during  a  few  days  only, 
soon  after  which  it  required  a  good  telescope  for  its  percep- 
tion. It  appears  to  have  been  first  noticed  by  a  Spanish 
gentleman,  named  Roso  de  Luna,  in  Estremadura,  who  saw 
it  on  th^  early  morning  of  July  5,  but  as  no  tail  was  per- 
ceptible, hi  conjectured  that  it  was  a  new  or  variable  star, 
and  announced  it  as  such  to  Professor  Merino,  Director  of 
the  Madrid  Observatory,  who  was  prevented  by  unfavourable 
weather  from  looking  for  it  for  some  days.  Meanwhile 
Mr.  Madden  of  Alta,  Iowa,  U.S.,  saw  it  on  the  evening 
of  July  7,  and  also  thought  it  to  be  a  new  star.  But  on  the 
following  evening  Messrs.  Johnson  and  Miller  of  the  same 
town  observed  it,  and  as  a  tail  was  then  perceptible,  they  at 
once  concluded  that  it  was  a  comet,  as  did  Mr.  Rordame 
of  Utah,  who  observed  it  at  Garfield,  about  eighteen  miles 
from  Salt  Lake  City,  on  the  same  evening,  July  8.  On 
the  succeeding  night,  July  9,  it  was  observed  by  Pro- 
fessor Boss,  Director  of  the  Dudley  Observatory,  Albany, 
New  York  State ;  M.  Qu^nisset  of  Juvisy,  near  Paris, 
Mr.  Filmer  of  Faversham,  Kent,  and  Mr.  Merlin  of  the 
British  Vice-consulate  at  Volo,  in  Greece.  The  orbit  was 
soon  afterwards  calculated  by  several  astronomers,  and  it 
was  found  that  the  comet  had  been  nearest  the  sun  on  July  7, 
after  which  it  was  rapidly  receding ;  also  that,  as  the  orbit 
is  parabolic,  or  nearly  so,  the  comet  will  not  again  return  to 
the  neighbourhood  of  the  sun.  It  may  possibly  be  just 
visible  with  the  aid  of  a  powerful  telescope  during  the 
present  month,  in  the  early  morning. — w.  T.  lynn,  b.a., 
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FARM    AND    TOWN. 

BY  JOHN  HABBERTON. 


YOUNG  Lawyer  Wh)1e  won  eveiy  case  he  had 
in  court  the  week  after  his  proposal  of  mar- 
riage was  declined  by  Eunice  Peace  and  her 
Tamily.  How  it  all  came  about  he  did  not  know. 
It  did  not  seem  to  him  that  he  was  better  prepared 
than  usual,  or  that  his  cases  were  all  of  a  variety 
that  appeals  equally  to  the  sympathy  of  jurymen 
and  the  logic  of  judges.  Yet  so  it  happened,  and 
when  at  last  the  case  of  the  tramp  against  the 
municipality,  which  he  had  taken  on  speculation 
and  merely  because  he  wanted  to  frighten  the  local 
government  into  repairing  the  sidewalk  in  front  of 
the  house  he  lived  in, — when  this  case  was  won, 
and  his  own  share  of  the  sum  for  which  the  jury 
brought  in  their  verdict  of  damages  amounted  to 
nearly  a  thousand  dollars,  he  began  to  realise  that 
he  could  think  himself  splendidly  started  in  life — 
if  he  bad  not  lost  Eunice  Peace. 

He  tried  to  forget  Eunice.    He  was  still  so  young 


that  he  was  fool  enough  to  believe  that  he  could  do 
anything  upon  which  he  had  set  his  wits,  but  he 
did  not  succeed.  To  forget  a  girl  requires  the  co- 
operation of  heart  and  head,  and  his  heart  refused 
to  co-operate.  Even  his  self-love,  which  had  been 
sadly  humiliated,  was  not  equal  to  his  love  for  the 
girl.  He  tried  to  burn  her  picture  which  he  had 
long  treasured  close  to  his  heart,  but  he  burned  his 
fingers  instead  ;  for  no  sooner  had  he  tossed  the 
little  photograph  into  the  fire  than  he  snatched  it 
back  again. 

He  wondered  during  ihe  few  leisure  moments 
which  he  allowed  himself  how  Lije  Berry  was  pro- 
gressing with  his  courtship.  One  day  his  wonderings 
were  answered,  yet  the  answer  did  not  seem  to 
please  him.  During  the  first  night  of  the  Shake- 
spearean tableaux  in  the  town  hall,  for  which  he 
regarded  his  engagement  with  Eunice  as  "  off,"  he 
was  accompanying  a  legal  friend  to  the  entertain* 
ment,  when  from  a  buggy  which  halted  in  the  line 
of  conveyances  that  were  being  unloaded  in  front 
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of  the  place  where  the  entertainment  was  held,  he 
heard  two  voices  which  he  knew  very  well.  One 
belonged  to  Lije  Berry,  and  it  had  in  it  a  confident 
sound  and  a  variety  of  inflections  which  the  young 
lawyer  had  never  heard  before  from  that  source. 
The  other  was  the  voice  of  Eunice,  and  it  was  by 
turns  as  tender  and  merry  as  the  rejected  suitor 
had  ever  heard  it.  His  mind  wandered  as  he  tried 
to  recall  some  professional  questions  which  his  legal 
friend  was  putting  to  him.  Once  within  the  hall 
he  wandered  about  until  he  could  find  a  place 
from  which  he  could  regard  the  couple  closely. 
His  eyes  deepened  the  impression  which  his  ears 
had  received.  Eunice's  face  seemed  as  happy  as 
■  if  it  iiad  not  been  traced  by  tears  only  a  few  nights 
before,  when  she  had  said  good-bye  coldly  to  him 
in  the  presence  of  her  parents  and  all  her  family. 
-She  looked  frequently  and  confidingly  at  Lije, 
though  that  young  man  was  arrayed  in  colours  that 
.  should  have  driven  any  young  woman  of  taste  and 
intelligence  frantic. 

"Woman  is  an  enigma,"  muttered  the  young 
lawyer  to  himself;  then  he  left  the  building  and 
determined  to  be  a  cynic.  He  did  not  know 
exactly  how  he  should  do  it,  but  he  had  learned 
from  some  paper-covered  novels  that  it  is  quite  the 
fashionable  thing  for  young  men  in  his  condition 
to  forswear  women,  and  put  on  solemn  and  sour 
airs,  and  assume  to  have  received  new  revelations 
as  to  human  nature  so  far  as  it  concerned  the  re- 
lations of  young  men  and  women. 

He  went  back  to  his  office  so  disheartened  with 
what  he  had  seen  that  he  felt  inclined  to  tear  his 
own  copy  of  Shakespeare  into  fragments  and  throw 
it  into  his  waste  basket,  as  he  said  to  himself: 
"  Shakespeare  didn't  make  love  to  Eunice,  but  if  it 
hadn't  been  for  him  I  wouldn't  have  had  to  look 
at  what  I  have  just  seen.  Confound  the  bard  of 
Avon,  I  say." 

Like  a  sensible  fellow  he  addressed  himself  to 
work.  He  had  not  more  than  got  into  a  case  in 
which  a  farmer  complained  that  another  farmer 
had  dammed  a  stream  which  overflowed  the  low- 
lands of  the  complainant,  when  he  was  interrupted 
by  some  one  who  remarked  : 

"  Say,  Lu." 

"  Lije  Berry,"  said  the  law}'er,  looking  up  quickly 
and  then  as  quickly  down  again,  "you're  a  fool. 
I  saw  you  in  far  better  company  not  more  than  an 
hour  ago.  Why  did  you  lose  your  head  so  badly 
as  to  come  away  from  it  ?  " 

"Well,  Lu,"  said  Lije,  with  an  apologetic  ges- 
'ture,  "  pleasure  is  pleasure,  but  business  is  business, 
and  business  ought  to  be  'tended  to  first.  Conse- 
quently, there  bein'  a  lull  in  the  perceedinV  'round 
.at  the  hall,  I  came  round  to  'tend  to  the  business. 
'T wasn't  extra  easy  to  come  though— I  s'pose  I 
needn't  tell  you  that." 

The  lawyer  apparently  addressed  himself  still 
more  carefully  to  the  papers  in  front  of  him, 
scribbled  some  lines  on  the  backs  of  them,  which 
he  himself  could  not  have  deciphered  afterwards 
had  he  endeavoured  to  do  so,  and  finally  queried 
sharply  : 

"  Marriage  licence  ?  " 

"Oh  no,  Lu  ;  I've  got  grit  enough  to  apply 
for  that  myself  when  I  want  it.      But  what   I 


came  in  to  say  is,  Farmer  Peace  is. in  an  awful 
row." 

Then  the  young  lawyer  pushed  all  his  papers 
aside,  straightened  up  quickly  and  said,  as  cheer- 
fully as  if  he  had  suddenly  heard  good  news  : 
"  Is  he  ?  " 

"  Yes.  You  know,  I  s'pose,  that  the  Dead-sure 
Insurance  Company  has  been  aholdin'  the  mort- 
gage on  his  place  for  a  long  time.  They  gave 
him  an  awful  big  loan,  you  know,  so  he  could  build 
a  new  barn  and  put  in  a  hay-compresser,  and  all 
the  modern  improvements.  Well,  the  company 
itself  has  gone  to  everlastin'  smash,  and  they,  or 
their  lawyers,  or  their  receiver,  or  some  rascal 
or  other,  wants  the  money  right  off"." 

"Humph  !  Then  they  want  to  sell  him  out,  I 
suppose  ?  " 

"  Well,  that's  the  usual  way,  I  guess,  when  folks 
has  got  a  mortgage  on  other  folks'  property  and 
need  money  that  other  folks  ain't  ready  to  pay. 
Mortgages  is  awful  bad  things  to  leave  lyin'  'round, 
I,u." 

The  young  lawyer  gathered  all  his  pens  and 
pencils  together  with  a  careless  movement  of  one 
hand,  and  leaned  back  in  his  chair  and  looked  at 
his  tools  of  trade  as  if  he  were  expecting  some 
answer  from  them.  Finally  he  said  : 
"Well,  Lije,  that's  pretty  rough  on  him." 
"  Rough  on  him  ?  Rough  on  who  ?  You  ought 
to  mean  the  lawyer,  or  receiver,  or  whoever  it  is 
that's  a-troublin'  an  honest  farmer  that's  worked 
hard  all  his  life  and  always  paid  his  debts,  and  whose 
credit  is  as  good  as  anybody  else's  in  this  town,  and 
whose  whole  family  is  a  regular  patent  o'  nobility 
to  him." 

"Well,  no,  Lije  ;  that  is  not  exactly  what  I 
meant.  But  I  am  perfectly  willing  to  admit  that 
you  look  at  the  matter  in  a  more  sensible  way  than 
I  do,  except  that  money  is  money,  law  is  law,  and 
law  is  made  largely  for  the  purpose  of  enabling 
persons  to  get  their  money  when  it  is  due  to  them." 
"  Well,  the  matter's  got  to  be  made  right,  Lu,  so 
that  family  shan't  be  troubled,  and  you're  the  man 
to  do  it." 
"I?" 

"Yes;  Mr.  Peace  asked  the  judge,  and  the 
judge  said  that  you  was  one  of  the  smartest  young 
fellows  in  the  whole  county  in  straightenin'  up 
things  that  had  gone  crooked,  when  the  folks  that 
they  had  gone  against  was  all  right  and  meant  all 
right." 

"Well,  my  dear  boy,"  said  the  young  lawyer, 
"  there  is  no  use  for  me  to  interfere  in  the  matter. 
Of  course,  after  what  has  happened — ^what  has  been 
going  on  —I  mean,  that  after  what  recently  occurred 
between  Farmer  Peace  and  his  family,  he  is  not 
going  to  come  to  me  and  ask  me  to  interest  myself 
in  this  case  and  get  him  out  of  his  scrape,  even  if  I 
were  able  to  do  it,  which  I  don't  see  the  slightest 
opportunity  of  my  doing.  You  cannot  imagine, 
can  you,  that  he  is  coming  here  to  do  anything  of 
the  kind  ?  " 

"  No,"  said  the  visitor,  "  but  Fve  come  here  to 
ask  you  that,  Lu  ^Vhyte,  and  I  want  you  to  do 
it." 

"  Eh  ?  I'll  do  almost  anything  for  you,  Lije,  but 
in  the  circumstances  I  think  you  will  admit  that 
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regarding  this  case  I  can't  do  anything.  It  isn't 
fair  to  ask  me  ;  I  simply  can't  do  it." 

The  young  farmer,  who  had  seated  himself  in  an 
easy  sprawling  manner  upon  the  corner  of  the 
lawyer's  desk,  straightened  himself  up,  and  said  : 

"  Not  for  me,  Lu  ?  " 

"  Why,  you  don't  understand  the  case  at  all,  Lije. 
I  can't  take  anything  of  the  sort  on  my  hands  and 
carry  it  into  court  and  go  through  the  ordinary 
proceedings  unless  I  am  properly  authorised  by  one 
of  the  principals.  As  we  have  already  agreed,  Mr. 
Peace  is  not  likely  to  come  to  me  at  the  present 
time,  and  the  only  possible  way  in  which  I  could 
Ije  of  use  to  him  would  be  by  assisting  some  one 
else  who  might  take  the  case  in  hand.  Even  then 
I  don't  see  what  I  could  do.  But  still,  if  you 
j^ersonally,  as  an  old  friend,  wish  me  to  do  any- 
thing that's  practical  in  the  matter,  I'll  do  it  for 
your  sake.  Not  for  his,  mind  you,  but  for 
yours." 

"  It  orter  be  taken  in  hand  by  some  other  lawyer, 
eh?    Who'd  it  better  be ? " 

The  young  lawyer  wrinkled  his  brows  and  thought 
carefully  for  a  moment,  and  frankly  said  : 

**  Well,  perhaps  you  had  better  go  and  speak  to 
ex- Judge  Smith  about  it.  He  is  an  entirely  honest 
man,  who  has  a  high  regard,  I  know,  for  Mr.  Peace. 
If  he  thinks  it  worth  while  to  take  charge  of  the 
case  I  can  appear  in  a  roundabout  way,  and  I'll 
promise  yoy,  Lije,  that  so  far  as  anything  in  it  can 
be  done  for  you " 

"  Now,  see  here,  Lu  ;  I  said  for  me,  but  you  know 
perfectly  well  I  don't  mean  for  me.  Now  don't 
draw  me  out  any  more  than  is  necessary  in  the 
circumstances,  'cause  you  know  the  subject  isn't  a 
pleasant  one  to  go  all  over  again  for  either  of  us. 
You  know  who  I  want  it  done  for,  and  why  I  want 
it  done.  You  say  I  had  better  go  and  see  ex-Judge 
Smith  ?  " 

"Yes,  and  if  he  takes  the  case  you  can  tell  him 
—well,  tell  him  anything  you  please,  by  way  of 
explanation,  but  say  that  he  can  count  upon  me  to 
do  all  the  hard  work  and  drudgery  in  the  matter, 
and  that  I'll  do  it  with  the  heartiest  good-will,  and 
that  all  the  compensation  in  the  matter  will  go  into 
his  pocket,  as  what  I  will  do  will  be  done  strictly 
for  you  for  friendship's  sake.' 

"  And  for  her,  Lu." 

"Yes,  yes,  of  course,  but  you  are  not  going  to 
tell  him  that" 

"Why,  of  course  not ;  I'm  a  stupid  fellow,  but 
you  understand  me.  I'll  see  Judge  Smith.  Good 
evenin*." 

"Good  evening,  Lije,"  said  the  lawyer,  in  the  tone 
of  a  man  who  is  glad  to  get  rid  of  a  visitor.  He 
looked  towards  the  door,  and  listened  to  the  re- 
ceding footfalls  until  he  felt  certain  that  they  ,were 
not  being  retraced. 

"  I  wonder  if  that  good  fellow  knows  what  a  fool 
he  is,  and  what  a  fool  he  makes  me  appear  ?  I 
suppose,  though,  both  of  us  together  can't  be  as 
uncomfortable  about  it  as  Peace  himself,  if  he  finds 
out  who  is  to  do  the  work  in  saving  the  farm. 
Well,  the  worse  he  feels  the  better  pleased  I'll 
be.  He's  at  the  bottom  of  my  rejection — I'm 
sure  of  it  Unless  I'm  entirely  mistaken  about 
woman's  ways,  the  girl's  mother  wanted  me  for  a 


son-in-law.  What  could  have  made  her  hard-headed 
husband  down  on  me  ?  " 

The  young  man  began  to  question  his  memory 
for  facts  uncomplimentary  to  his  character.  He 
may  not  have  been  the  most  competent  person  to 
conduct  such  an  examination,  but  he  tried  to  be 
honest,  and  he  could  find  nothing  of  which  he  had 
reason  to  be  ashamed.  Suddenly  he  brought  his 
fist  down  upon  the  desk  with  a  force  which  made 
the  inkstand  act  like  a  geyser,  and  sprinkle  its  con- 
tents over  a  number  of  papers.  The  young  mart 
did  not'  seem  conscious  of  the  harm  he  had  done  ; 
he  did  not  look  at  the  defaced  papers  at  all,  but 
gazed  at  a  portrait  of  Henry  Clay  which  adorned 
the  wall  in  front  of  him,  and  replied  : 

"  I  have  it.  It  was  because  I'm  a  lawyer.  He 
tried  to  persuade  my  father  not  to  let  me  study  law 
—  said  all  lawyers  were  bound  to  be  scoundrels. 
And  now  he  needs  the  law — and  me.  Revenge  \ 
Revenge  is  sweet — no  it  isn't,  either— not  when  it . 
comes  in  that  shape.  If  I'm  to  get  any  satisfaction 
out  of  the  affair  it  will  have  to  come  in  some  other 
way— by  heaping  coals  of  fire  on  his  head.  That's 
exactly  what  will  happen  if  I  succeed  in  saving 
that  farm.  Well,  I  don't  know  a  head  that  will 
feel  more  uncomfortable  under  such  coals  than  that 
of  Amos  Peace.  *  The  hardest  knots  burn  longest,' 
as  father  used  to  say  to  me  when  I  was  manager  of 
the  family  wood-pile.  But  why  couldn't  that  rascally 
Dead-sure  Insurance  Company  smash  earlier,  so  I 
could  put  the  old  fellow  under  obligations  to  some 
purpose  ?  This  would  be  a  very  different  world  if  I 
had  made  it." 

Within  a  day  or  two  Lawyer  Whyte  was  invited 
by  ex- Judge  Smith  to  act  as  associate  counsel  for  the 
defence  in  the  case  of  the  Dead-sure  Insurance 
Company  v.  Amos  Peace.  As  the  judge  said  to 
the  young  man,  the  terms  of  the  mortgage  were 
such  that  very  little  delay  could  be  expected,  and. 
very  little  opportunity  for  the  transfer  of  the  mort- 
gage could  be  anticipated  or  promised  to  the 
defendant  with  any  degree  of  hope.  The  terms 
were  peculiar.  The  mortgage,  having  been  for  a  very 
large  sum  when  compared  with  the  assessed  value 
of  the  farm,  included  a  waiver  of  legal  proceedings 
on  the  part  of  the  mortgagor.  Consequently,  alt 
that  could  be  done  in  court  would  have  to  be 
accomplished  by  appeals  to  the  good  nature  of  the 
counsel  for  the  defunct  company,  and  through  such 
personal  influence  as  long  and  deserved  regard  on 
the  part  of  the  judge  for  the  distressed  farmer 
could  warrant.  In  ordinary  mortgage  cases,  delays 
might  be  secured  through  months,  and  even  for 
longer  time  than  an  entire  year.  But  this  was  not 
a  case  of  that  kind,  and  the  law  must  have  its 
course.  No  judge  on  the  bench  would  refuse 
courtesy  to  any  counsel  who  had  been  on  the 
bench  itself;  nevertheless  the  old  lawyer  warned 
his  young  assistant  that  there  was  no  time  to  be 
lost  if  there  were  any  friends  to  whom  Peace  could 
apply. 

The  family  soon  began  to  discover,  to  their 
amazement,  and  afterwards  to  their  humiliation, 
that  even  among  one's  best  neighbours  and 
acquaintances  a  little  matter  in  the  nature  of 
financial  embarrassment  has  quite  an  influence  upon 
social  matters.    The  first  intimation  which  they 
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had,  that  the  public  had  heard  of  their  mis- 
fortune, was  from  the  boys,  who  had  heard  among 
boys  of  their  own  age  and  acquaintance  that  the 
Peaces  needn't  be  so  stuck  up  as  they  used  to  be, 
because  they  were  going  to  lose  their  farm.  The 
boys  did  not  know  what  to  maTce  of  it,  and  the 
more  questions  they  asked  at  home  the  more 
puzzled  and  depressed  they  were,  for  neither  father 
nor  mother  could  give  them  any  satisfaction  or  any 
facts  with  which  to  combat  the  impression  which 
they  had  found  among  their  juvenile  acquaintances. 
Eunice  found  herself  snubbed  by  some  of  the 
young  ladies  of  the  vicinity,  who  had  previously 
regarded  her  with  envious  eyes,  and  had  coveted  much 
of  the  attention  which  everyone  knew  she  received 
from  the  young  men  of  the  neighbourhood  and  the 
village.  Farmer  Peace  himself,  who  had  been 
prominently  named  by  his  party  for  a  memter  of 
the  town  committee,  was  astonished  and  humiliated 
on  discovering  that  he  no  longer  was  an  eligible 
candidate.  As  for  Mrs.  Peace,  her  heart  was  almost 
broken  when  one  day  while  shopping  in  the  village 
she  was  refused  credit  at  one  of  the  small  stores 
which  previously  had  appealed  most  earnestly  for 
41  share  of  the  family  trade. 

Probably  the  farmer  and  his  wife  made  a  con- 
fidant of  their  eldest  child,  but  left  the  boys  out  of 
the  family  council,  for  Wash  and  Wess  one  morning 
in  the  bam,  after  they  had  gone  through  the  various 
feedings  and  waterings  and  cleanings  and  lockings- 
up  and  unlockings  which  in  farms  in  general  come 
under  the  collective  head  of  "morning  chores," 
dropped  into  the  corn-crib  to  talk  matters  over. 

"  Wash,"  said  Wess,  "  the  boys  don't  come  here 
like  they  used  to.  They  used  to  ask  us  at  church 
and  Sunday-school  if  they  could  come  out  here  and 
get  some  harvest  apples,  and  now  they  don't  say 
nothin',  but  they  come  out  here  on  Sundays,  an' 
•climb  over  the  fence,  and  club  the  trees,  and  eat 
all  they  want  to,  and  carry  away  whole  bagsful 
and  basketsful.  And  when  I  speak  to  father 
about  it,  instead  of  getting  mad  as  he  used  to  when 
I  told  him  anybody  was  runnin'  over  the  place,  he 
just  gives  a  kind  of  groan  and  don't  say  nothin'." 

"  Wess,"  said  the  elder  brother,  "  if  it  weren't  for 
your  abominable  grammar,  I  should  say  that  your 
remarks  were  entirely  correct.  Father's  in  a  heap 
of  trouble  somehow ;  and  though  I  don't  believe 
everything  that  I  keep  a>hearin'  from  the  boys 
around  town,  it  seems  to  me  that  it  is  time  that  we 
did  somethin'  for  him,  if  we  are  ever  gom'  to." 

"  Well,"  said  Wess,  "  I  thought  o'  that  myself  two 
or  three  weeks  ago.  If  you  can't  say  somethin' 
newer  than  that,  you  might  as  well  not  say  anythin'. 
But  if  we're  going  to  do  somethin',  what's  it  goin' 
to  be?" 

"That's  just  what  I  want  to  know  myself,"  said 
Wash. 

"  Then,"  said  his  little  brother,  **  you'd  better  not 
put  on  airs  and  act  as  if  you  knew  a  great  deal 
more  than  I  do,  because  that's  exactly  what  I'm 
sayin'  to  myself." 

In  the  house  Eunice  and  her  mother  discussed 
the  matter  in  tremulous  voices.  "  Daughter,"  said 
the  mother,  "  I  don't  know  what  the  end  of  this 
will  l)e ;  but  you  are  young  and  I  am  strong,  and 
we  must  both  stand  by  father  to  the  best  of  our 


ability.  I  wish  the  neighbours  were  not  as  much 
interested  in  our  affairs  as  they  seem  to  be ;  but  if 
they  come  in  and  talk  about  it,  let  us  put  the  best 
foot  forward  and  hide  our  fears  and  say  that  things 
are  not  as  bad  as  they  seem  to  be,  and,  if  they  are, 
we  are  quite  able  to  stand  it.  At  any  rate,  my 
girl,  don't  lose  faith  in  your  father.  He's  more  of 
a  man  than  you  or  your  brothers  or  anybody  else 
in  the  world  knows,  except  I.  I  never  told  you  a 
story  in  my  life,  did  I,  dear  ?  " 

"  No,  mother ;  certainly  not." 

"  Well,  I  am  not  teUing  you  one  now.  Remember 
what  I  say  to  you,  that  your  father's  a  great  deal 
more  of  a  man  than  anylxxly  ever  understood  him 
to  be,  except  his  own  wife ;  and  if  he  gets  into 
trouble  and  has  to  lose  his  farm  through  this  sudden 
accident  that  has  come  upon  him,  don't  think  any 
the  less  of  him  for  it,  hut  think  all  the  more  cf 
him,  and  do  everything  you  can  to  cheer  him  and 
keep  up  his  own  heart." 

To  her  husband,  however,  Mrs.  Peace  talked 
very  differently.  She  was  tearful  and  despondent, 
and  utterly  wretched  ;  and  the  farmer,  although  he 
was  a  truthful  man  and  pretended  never  to  have 
any  secrets  from  his  wife,  put  on  a  bold  face  and 
insisted  that  it  would  all  come  right  in  some  way, 
and  that  he  had  not  been  a  man  for  twenty  years 
to  be  downed  now  by  some  scoundrel  of  a  corpora- 
tion that  had  gone  wrong  through  some  fault  of  its 
own.  He  had  borrowed  no  money  but  what  the 
farm  was  worth  and  what  it  ought  to  be  able  to 
pay  ;  and  if  the  farm  had  to  go,  one  thing  he  was 
sure  of,  whoever  bought  it,  if  he  lived  in  that 
neighbourhood,  would  not  like  any  better  tenant 
than  the  man  who  had  owned  it  and  managed  it  so 
long,  and  who  could  be  surer  than  anybody  else  to 
bring  the  money  back  out  of  it. 

"That's  very  true,  husband,"  said  Mrs.  Peace ; 
"  but,  oh,  if  we  hadn't  been  so  hasty  about  Eunice  ! 
If  she  had  married  that  young  lawyer,  I  know  we'd 
been  helped  out  in  some  way.  He  has  money  and 
he  has  influence,  and  he  is  a  lawyer  besides,  and 
he  would  be  of  a  good  deal  of  use  to  us." 

"Wife — wife — wife,"  said  the  farmer  sternly, 
"  we're  not  going  to  use  our  daughter  for  the  sake 
of  getting  us  out  of  trouble.  Why,  that's  as  bad 
as  fathers  and  mothers  that  lived  two  thousand 
years  ago  in  the  vile  old  days  of  ancient  Rome  that 
our  blessed  religion  put  an  end  to.  Besides,  it's 
no  use  crying  over  spilled  milk.  She's  not  going 
to  marry  him,  anyhow  ;  she's  going  to  marry  Lije 
Berry,  you  know." 

"  Well,"  said  Mrs.  Peace  tearfully,  "  I  half  wish, 
then,  she  was  already  married  to  him.  He  has  his 
father's  old  place,  and  they  never  had  much  of  a 
family,  and  we  always  thought  that  they  saved 
moi^ey,  you  know.  And  if  she  was  married  to  him 
now,  perhaps  we  could  get  some  help ^" 

"Not  in  that  way — not  in  that  way,"  said  the 
farmer  savagely.  "We're  not  going  to  get  along 
in  any  way,  wife,  by  trading  off  our  daughter.  She 
isn't  a  piece  of  property ;  she  isn't  a  bit  of  the 
farm  crop ;  she  is  an  angel  from  heaven,  that's 
what  she  is,  and  you  can't  ever  treat  an  angel  as 
any  part  of  a  business  transaction." 

"  Well,"  said  Mrs.  Peace,  wiping  her  eyes,  "  it  is 
a  great  comfort  that  Eunice  is  lookin'  and  actin'  as 
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she  is — ^lookin'  as  happy  as  if  she  might  not  have 
to  leave  her  old  home  and  leave  it  for  ever.  I  felt 
very  unhappy,  I  don't  mind  telling  you,  husband, 
when  you  said  *  No '  to  young  Lawyer  Whyte,  and 
I  said  *  No '  to  him  too,  because  you  wanted  me  to. 
But  I  must  own  up  that  she  acts  with  Lije  Berry 
just  as  if  she  was  as  happy  with  him  as  if  the  match 
had  been  made  in  heaven,  instead  of  by  her  father 
and  mother." 

**I  am  so  glad  you  think  so,  wife,"  said  the 
farmer ;  "all  that  we  live  for  is  our  children,  you 
know.  Eunice  is  the  eldest  of  them  ;  besides,  she 
is  a  gal,  and  that  makes  her  count  for  two  or  three 
times  as  much  as  if  she  was  a  boy,  so  far  as  her 
chances  of  getting  along  in  the  world  are  concerned. 
This  world  is  a  pretty  hard  place  for  human  beings, 
wife.  Much  as  IVe  told  you  about  my  troubles 
once  in  a  while,  when  they  were  pressin'  on  me 
pretty  hard,  I  haven't  told  you  nigh  on  to  all  of 
em',  an'  I  don't  mind  sayin^  that  the  future  of  our 
one  gal  has  been  troublin'  me  as  much  as  if  I  had 
had  ten  boys  to  look  after.  Boys  can  get  along 
for  themselves  in  this  world  somehow  ;  gals  can't 
— if  they're  like  our  daughter,  though  I  do  believe 
she  has  got  as  much  sense  an'  as  much  grit  an'  as 
much  go  as  any  boy  that  ever  lived  in  the  world. 
Still,  she  shouldn't  be  made  to  stand  such  things. 
It  ain't  right.  If  it's  right,  anyhow  it  ain't  right 
for  her  parents  to  allow  her  to  do  it.  But  when  it 
comes  to  the  boys,  I  shouldn't  feel  troubled  if  our 
boys  had  to  look  out  for  themselves  from  this  time 
forward,  though,  of  course,  they  won't" 

"Much  obliged  to  you,  father,  for  lettin'  us 
overhear  what  you  were  saying  to  mother,"  said 
Wash,  as  -he  entered  the  room  followed  by  his 
younger  brother.  "Don't  you  worry  about  us. 
We're  not  very  big,  and  we  don't  know  everything, 
but  we  have  been  watching  you  pretty  close  for  a 
long  time,  and  if  we  can't  make  our  way  in  this 
world  we  won't  ever  blame  you  for  it." 

"That's  so,"  said  Wess,  who  always  agreed  with 
his  older  brother  when  any  family  conversation 
■was  going  on.  "  I  have  been  offered  places  time 
and  again  in  the  stores  in  the  town,  and  I  always 
turned  up  my  nose  at  'em  because  I  think  a  farmer's 
life  is  a  good  deal  better  than  slavin'  for  somebody 
else.  But,  all  the  same,  if  we  lose  our  farm  and 
the  family  has  to  look  out  for  itself  more  careful 
than  before,  you  can  count  on  the  boys  for  every- 
thing that  is  necessary  for  'emselves  and  a  good 
deal  for  the  old  folks  too." 

"  God  bless  you,  you  little  scoundrels  ! "  said  thp 
fanner,  springing  to  his  feet  and  grasping  a  boy 
with  each  of  his  big  hands.  "  It's  almost  worth 
while  -to  lose  a  farm  for  the  sake  of  hearin'  that 
sort  of  talk.  God  bless  you  again,  say  I ;  and 
even  if  the  farm  isn't  lost— and  I  don't  believe  it's 
going  to  be — I  promise  you  I  won't  ever  forget  the 
comfort  that  both  of  you  have  given  to  me  by  what 
you  said  this  afternoon.  I'm  the  happiest  man  in 
the  county — the  very  happiest." 

"I'd  rather  we'd  lose  the  farm,  anyway,"  said 
Wash,  emboldened  by  his  father's  praises,  "  than 
have  it  saved  by  Lu  Whyte,  that  you  say  is  such  a 
hard  case." 

"  So  would  I,"  said  the  farmer. 

"Then,"  drawled  Wash,  with  wondering  eyes, 


"what  did  you  hire  him  to  fight  the  mortgage 
for?" 

"  I  didn't  The  idea  of  me !  See  here, 
youngster,  where  did  you  get  any  such  idea  ?  " 

Wash  took  from  his  pocket  a  postal  card  and 
handed  it  to  his  father,  saying  : 

"I  got  it  at  the  post-oflice  this  morning,  and 
only  just  remembered  to  give  it  to  you." 

The  farmer  seized  the  card  and  read  aloud  from 
it,  slowly,  as  follows  : 

"I  am  glad  to  say  that  I  have  succeeded  in 
associating  with  me  in  the  case  Mr.  Lucius  Whyte, 
who  has  special  facilities  for  attending  to  such 
matters. 

"  Yours  truly, 

"  Amzi  Smith." 

He  who  had  been  the  happiest  man  in  the 
county  two  minutes  earlier  glared  indignantly  at 
his  wife,  tore  the  card  to  bits,  which  he  threw  on 
the  floor  and  ground  with  his  heel  as  if  he  would 
turn  them  to  dust. 

"The  old  muddle- head !"  he  exclaimed. 
"  Don't  he  know  what's  goin'  on,  or  what's  been 
goin'  on  ?  " 

"  Husband  ! "  exclaimed  Mrs.  Peace,  "  do  keep 
your  temper.  Judge  Smith  has  too  much  to  do  to 
listen  to  all  the  gossip  of  the  town  about  the  affairs 
of  young  men  and  young  women." 

"I'd  rather  poke  my  nose  into  other  folks' 
business  just  like  the  worst  old  maid  in  the  county 
than  mdkQ  a  blunder  like  that  Nice  fix  to  put  me 
in,  isn't  it?  S'pose  I'm  goin'  to  talk  to  that  young 
fool— that  boy,  that  spells  White  with  a  'y'— s'pose 
I'm  goin'  to  transact  my  business  with  that  sort  of 
a  chap?  Not  much.  The  farm  can  go  to  smash 
first     I'd  rather " 

"  Husband  ! " 

It  was  only  a  single  word,  but  the  look  with 
which  it  was  accompanied  was  a  history  oP  twenty 
years  of  struggling,  in  which  the  woman  had  done 
her  full  share.  The  farmer  struggled  against  it, 
and  strove  to  simulate  his  anger,  but  the  patient, 
mute,  yet  appealing  face  in  front  of  him  unnerved 
him,  little  by  little,  until  he  dropped  into  a  chair 
and  burst  into  tears.  The  situation  was  embarrass- 
ing ;  never  before  in  the  history  of  the  family  had 
there  been  one  like  it.  Wash  began  to  feel  the 
force  of  example,  and,  to  hide  his  own  eyes,  he 
leaned  over  his  father  and  whispered  : 

"  It's  all  right,  dad,  for  you  to  break  down  once 
in  a  while ;  it  makes  me  feel  as  if  you  were  one  of 
us  boys." 

As  for  Wess,  he  seemed  to  have  gone  into  a 
brown  study  about  something.  Finally  he  emerged 
and  drawled : 

"  Say,  father,  there's  one  good  thing  about  it ; 
it'll  give  Lu  Whyte  a  chance  to  write  something 
decent  in  his  hymn-book  next  Sunday  in  church." 


CHAPTER  v.— FIGHTING  IT  OUT. 

IN  spite  of  many  dilatory  n-.otions  which  suc- 
ceeded. Farmer  Peace  became  so  agitated  as 
the  weeks  hurried  by,  that  ex-Judge  Smith, 
his  leading  counsel,  found  him  an  absolute  nuisance* 
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and  succeeded  finally,  by  considerable  diplomacy, 
in  handing  the  farmer  over  to  the  junior  lawyer  in 
the  case.  The  first  interview  between  the  couple 
was  rather  embarrassing. 

"Mr.  Whyte,"  said  the  farmer  in  a  very  deep 
voice,  and  with  a  manner  as  awkward  as  if  he  were 
conscious  of  some  great  guilt,  "  you  know  me  pretty 
well  ;  you're  the  son  of  an  old  neighbour  of  mine 
that  I  always  thought  a  great  deal  of.  I^ter  on  you 
and  I  disagreed  on  a  certain  subject  that  I  won't 
name,  but  you  will  admit  that  it  was  one  that  I 
had  a  right  to  have  pretty  decided  opinions 
about,  whether  I  was  right  or  wrong." 

"  Certainly,  certainly,  Mr.  Peace.  Please  don't 
allow  that  to  interfere  at  all  with  a  free  interchange 
of  opinions  between  us  about  this  unfortunate  legal 
matter." 

"  Well,  as  I  was  tryin'  to  say,  Mr.  Whyte,  the 
opinions  that  led  me  to  say  what  I  did  at  that 
time,  an'  make  my  wife  agree  with  me,  as  all  good 
wives  do  agree  with  their  husbands,  an'  to  make 
my  daughter  follow  the  advice  of  her  parents,  was 
only  what  1  had  made  up  my  mind  to  myself  upon 
what  I  thought  was  proper  evidence.  Maybe  it 
was,  maybe  it  wasn't ;  but,  sir,  I  have  lived  in  this 
county  ever  since  I  was  born,  and  I  have  never 
harmed  anybody  that  I  know  of,  and  I  want  to  say 
to  you  that,  if  I've  done  any  wrong  to  you  in  this 
matter,  you  can't  be  more  sorry  for  it  than  I  am." 
"  Don't  speak  of  it,  Mr.  Peace.  Don't  allow  any 
personal  matter  to  interfere  in  a  business  affair  of 
this  kind  ;  business  is  business.  Both  of  us  are 
men  of  business,  Mr.  Peace  ;  you  understand  me, 
I  hope  ?  Now  just  go  on  with  any  new  idea  that 
you  have  on  your  mind." 

"  Well,  I  came  in  to  say " 

The  lawyer  seized  his  pen,  took  paper  in  order 
to  make  notes  on  what  his  visitor  was  about  to 
offer  in  the  way  of  suggestion,  when  he  was  con- 
scious that  a  third  party  had  entered  the  room. 
He  looked  quickly  up,  and  just  in  time  to  see 
Lije  Berry  disappear.  The  conversation  with  the 
&rmer  was  resumed,  and  memoranda  were  rapidly 
dotted  down  by  the  lawyer  when  another  interrup- 
tion occurred.  A  boy  came  in  and  handed  the 
young  lawyer  a  note. 

"If  you  are  not  in  a  hurry,  lif r.  Peace,  I  will  ask 
you  to  remain  seated  for  a  very  few  minutes,"  said 
Whyte  after  reading  the  missive.  "  I  shall  not  be 
out  long,  but  this  call  seems  to  be  urgent.  Will 
you  excuse  me  ?  " 

"  Of  course,"  replied  the  farmer  ;  "  a  man  in  my 
condition,  just  between  grass  and  hay,  as  the 
saying  is,  with  nothin'  to  do  except  chew  his  own 
worries,  can  afford  to  wait  any  length  of  time.  Go 
ahead,  Mr.  Whyte ;  I'll  wait  for  you." 

The  lawyer  went  out,  hurried  through  a  street  or 
two  of  the  village,  and  entered  the  residence  of  a 
fiiend  who  was  a  relative  of  Lije  Berr)\  He  found 
no  one  present  in  the  little  parlour  except  Lije 
himself. 

"  Much  obliged,  Lu  ;  I  thought  you'd  come  if  I 
sent  for  you  that  way.  I  want  to  talk  to  you  about 
that  Peace  farm  case,  myself." 

"  Oh,  see  here,  old  fellow,"  said  the  lawyer  with 
an  impatient  frown,  "  you'd  better  leave  that  to  the 
lawyers  on  the  t^'O  sides.     I've  agreed  with  you  to 


do  all  that  I  can  for — for  Eunice's  father.     Can't 
you  trust  me  ?  " 

"  Trust  you  ?  Why,  of  course  I  can,  Lu,  or  I 
shouldn't  have  come  to  you  in  the  first  place.  But 
I've  been  thinking  it  over  pretty  hard  for  a  few 
nights  when  I've  had  nothin'  else  to  do,  you  know, 
and  it's  come  to  me  just  as  if  it  was  an  inspiration, 
though  I  s'pose  it  would  have  come  to  you  in  the 
first  place,  that  the  only  way  to  get  the  old  man 
out  of  this  scrape  is  to  raise  enough  money  some- 
where, somehow,  to  buy  the  mortgage.  Ain't  that 
so?" 

"  Well,  Lije,  I  must  say  that,  although  you  have 
got  the  matter  very  clearly  into  your  mind,  I  don't 
see  why  it  should  have  taken  you  so  much  time. 
That's  exactly  the  thing  to  do  if  it  could  be  done." 
"  Well,  Lu,  there's  one  way  to  do  it.  You  know 
my  father's  farm  is  mine  now.  Now  you're  a 
lawyer  and  you're  always  med'lin'  in  real  estate,  like 
all  the  rest  of  the  lawyers  are.  What  I  want  to  say 
to  you  is,  just  you  sell  my  place,  and  you  can  turn 
in  all  the  money  to  help  the  farmer  out" 

"  Lije  Berry,"  said  the  young  lawyer,  "  you're  a 
fool.  Your  farm  is  worth  ten  thousand  dollars, 
and  to  relieve  Farmer  Peace's  embarrassment  won't 
require  more  than  half  that.  How  much  equity  is 
there  in  your  place  ?  " 
"  How  much  what  ?  " 

"  How  much  equity  ?  How  much  is  it  mortgaged 
for  ?  " 

"  It  isn't  mortgaged  for  nothin'.  My  father  had 
it  cleared  within  a  hundred  dollars  when  he  died, 
and  I've  settled  it  since.  I  ain't  told  anybody 
about  it.  I  was  afraid  that  folks  would  think  I  had 
money,  and  they'd  bother  me  to  buy  patent  rights, 
they'd  come  to  me  with  subscription  papers,  they'd 
want  me  to  cut  it  up  into  building  lots  and  start  a 
new  town,  or  somethin'  like  that." 

"  Do  you  mean  to  say,  Lije  Berry,  that  you  have 
a  farm  free  and  clear  of  all  encumbrances  ?  " 

"  That's  exactly  what  I  do  mean  to  say,  Lu 
Whyte.  There's  no  encumbrance  but  the  owner,, 
an'  a  few  other  big  stumps." 

"Then  I  congratulate  you  on  being  the  only 
farmer  of  your  kind  in  the  entire  county,  so  far 
as  I  can  make  it  out,  and  I  know  the  affairs  of 
other  people  pretty  well — you  know  it  is  my 
business  to  do  so." 

"  All  right,  then ;  I  don't  like  putting  another 
mortgage  on — father  always  was  opposed  to  mort- 
gages ;  but  if  you  say  it's  the  proper  thing  to  do, 
\^y,  you  go  ahead  and  do  it— and  you  do  it  right 
away,  you  hear  ?  " 

"  Very  well,  Lije.  It's  another  illustration  of 
your  entire  unselfishness.  Before  I  get  through 
with  you  in  this  matter  I  shall  begin  to  hate  you, 
for  you  are  far  better  than  I.  I  have  a  house,  here 
in  this  town,  that  is  free  and  clear,  but  it  never 
occurred  to  me  to  mortgage  it  to  get  money  to 
help  that  man  out  of  his  scrape." 

"  No,  I  s'pose  not ;  but  if  you  loved  his  daughter 

as  well  as  I " 

"  Tut,  tut !  Don't  bring  up  that  subject  again. 
I  will  go  to  Peace,  and  tell  him  that  there  is  a  new 
way  out.  That  isn't  all  I  will  tell  him,  though  ; 
for,  of  course,  he  must  know  that  you  are  the  man 
who  is  going  to  do  it." 
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"No,  no,"  said  Berry,  becoming  excited. 
"I)on*t  do  that.  Just  say  that  you'll  find  the 
money." 

"I?" 

"  Yes  ;  findin*  money  is  lawyers'  bizness,  ain't  it  ? 
Don't  let  me  'pear  in  it  at  all.  I  don't  want  any 
fine  old  fellow  like  that  to  think  that  I  am  trying 
to  buy  his  daughter.  You  wouldn't  let  him  think 
a  thing  of  that  sort  about  you,  would  you,  if  you 
was  in  my  fix  ?  I  want  you  just  to  say  to  him — 
well,  put  it  to  him  any  way  you  want  to,  but  make 
out  ihaXyou  want  to  help  him  out." 

"  That  sounds  very  well,  old  fellow,  but  what 
possible  reason  can  I  give  for  saying  that  I  should 
like  to  assist  him  ?  " 

"  Well,  I  don't  know,"  said  Berry,  with  the  air 
of  a  man  who  was  confronted  with  an  entirely  new 
problem.  "  Let  me  see.  Can't  you  say  that  pro- 
fessional pride  in  winnin'  a  hard  case  had  put  you 
up  to  it  ?  " 

The  lawyer  laughed  heartily,  and  then  replied  ; 
"  I  think  not,  Lije  ;  I  don't  believe  that  would  do. 
I  have  no  doubt  it  would  be  perfectly  safe  to  say 
such  a  thing  to  an  honest,  unsuspecting,  innocent, 
confoundedly  ignorant  fellow  like  you.  But  I  value 
my  professional  reputation  too  highly  to  try  any 
such  trick  upon  a  man  of  as  much  experience  as 
Farmer  Peace." 

"Well,  then,  say  a  good  word  for  farmers  in 
general,  and  say  you  have  the  money  at  hand  and 
are  ready  to  invest  it  in  a  good  mortgage ; 
just  make  it  a  mere  matter  of  business  with  him. 
Have  his  new  mortgage  made  out  to  you  ;  you 
can  transfer  it  to  me  afterwards  if  you  like. 
Don't  let  me  appear  anywhere  in  it,  anyway. 
You  can  manage  all  the  papers,  I  know,  so  that 
nobody  knows  where  it  comes  from.  You  always 
were  good  at  hidin'  your  tracks  when  you  wanted 
to." 

The  lawyer  rose,  took  his  hat,  started  for  the  door, 
turned  about,  took  the  hand  of  his  old  friend  and 
said  :  "  Lije  Berry,  you  are  a  confounded  fool  and  a 
first-rate  fellow.  YoU  are  too  good  for  this  world.  I 
hope  you  will  stay  in  it  a  long  while,  but  I  am  very 
glad  there  is  another  world  where  life  never  ends, 
so  you  can  live  as  long  as  a  man  of  your  sort 
deserves  to.  I  will  try  to  attend  to  the  business  in 
the  way  you  suggest,  and  do  it  to  the  best  of  my 
ability.  I  will  see  you  afterwards  and  arrange  the 
details." 

Within  the  appointed  ten  minutes  the  young 
lawyer  was  back  in  his  office,  and  said  to  the  farmer 
that  he  had  thought  of  a  method  of  relieving  the 
Peace  &rm  and  its  occupants  of  the  encumbrance 
upon  them,  and  that  he  had  made  an  arrangement 
whereby,  the  necessary  means  could  be  obtained, 
and  would  undoubtedly  have  the  matter  fully 
arranged  with  the  defunct  company's  counsel  within 
a  very  short  time. 

"  Do  you  mean  to  say,  Mr.  Whyte,"  said  the 
farmer,  ^'  that  you  have  gone  and  found  some  way 
of  gettin'  this  money  ?  " 

"  Why,  yes,  Mr.  Peace,  I  suppose  that  is  the  way 
I  shall  have  to  put  it  It  is  a  lawyer's  business, 
you  know,  to  settle  difficulties  between  his  fellow- 
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"  But,  Mr.  Whyte,  money  is  hard  to  get  in  this 


town.  Well  off  as  I've  always  thought  myself,  I 
never  was  able  to  get  fifty  dollars  at  the  bank  with- 
out a  good  deal  of  hemming  and  hawing  on  the 
part  of  the  cashier,  although  I  think  my  note  is  as 
good  as  that  of  any  man  who  keeps  a  store  in  town. 
Do  you  mean  to  say  that  you  have  got  this  money 
so  easy  that  you  can  afford  to  talk  about  it  here  as 
if  it  was  one  of  the  simplest  things  in  the  world  ?  " 

The  lawyer  scarcely  knew  how  to  answer  He 
tried  to  make  light  of  the  matter,  but  he  raised  his 
eyes  to  those  of  the  farmer  and  encountered  a  look 
so  earnest  that  he  dropped  them  again,  and  finally 
said  : 

"  Mr.  Peace,  farmers  deserve  a  great  deal  more 
consideration  than  they  receive  as  a  rule,  and  I  don't 
know  of  any  one  more  deserving  than  you.  This 
thing  has  come  upon  you  very  suddenly.  You  were 
unprepared  for  it.  I  have  been  prepared,  unex- 
pectedly, and  I  should  like  you  to  be  the  beneficiary 
by  my  good  fortune."  Then  he  whispered  to  him- 
self, "  I  wonder  if  Lije  is  listening  at  the  door,  and 
if  that  hypocritical  speech  suits  him  ?  " 

"  Lawyer  Whyte,"  said  the  farmer,  turning  red, 
"  I  didn't  expect  this  sort  of  talk  from  you,  an'  I 
don't  know  what  to  make  of  it.  If  things  weren't 
as  they  are  I  should  be  somewhat  astonished,  but 
things  bein'  as  they  are,  I  must  say  that  you  act  as 
if  you  had  experienced  a  change  of  heart— a  new 
one  I  mean,  for  I  did  use  to  believe  that  you'd 
already  been  converted." 

"  Well,  yes,"  said  the  young  lawyer,  "  but  1  have 
been  converted  a  second  time,  I  imagine.  Second 
thoughts  are  best,  you  know,  Mr.  Peace." 

"  Well,  if  I'd  knowed  that,  I  might  have  thought 
different  about  you— about  one  subject  that  maybe 
it  isn't  necessary  for  me  to  mention,  an'  yet  that 
I'm  beginnin'  to  be  afeared  that  I  made  some  mis- 
take about" 

The  lawyer's  first  impulse  was  to  gracefully  ignore 
the  subject  and  proceed  to  details  of  business,  but 
there  was  enough  of  human  nature  in  him  to  arouse 
all  his  sense  of  injustice  at  the  manner  in  which  he 
had  been  treated  in  regard  to  his  suit  for  the  hand 
of  Farmer  Peace's  daughter.  So  he  was  cruel 
enough  to  prolong  the  father's  embarrassment  by 
saying : 

"  I'm  sure  I  don't  know  why.  What  subject  do 
you  allude  to,  Mr.  Peace  ?  " 

"  I'm  alludin'  to  my  gal,  sir ;  and  it's  strange  to 
me  that  you  can't  understand.  But  maybe  I  was 
right  after  all,  for  it  did  seem  to  me  that  you  didn't 
take  it  very  hard,  and  that  I  did  the  best  that  could 
be  done  for  her.  Yet  a  minute  ago  I  did  kind  o' 
wish  that  I  had  thought  and  acted  and  talked 
different  to  you." 

"  To  tell  you  the  honest  truth,  Mr.  Peace,"  said 
the  young  lawyer,  feeling  somewhat  penitent,  "I 
wish  so  too,  but  I  want  to  show  you  that  I  have  no 
grudge  against  you." 

"Well,  you  couldn't  do  it  better,  young  man, 
than  the  way  you  have  done  it  And  here's  my 
hand  on  it,  an'  if  I  had  another  daughter,  *and  you 
wanted  her,  I  give  you  my  word  that  nothin'  that 
anybody  could  say  about  you  on  the  face  of  the 
earth  could  change  my  mind  from  what  it  has  been 
made  up  to  in  the  last  ten  minutes.  You've  been 
heapin'  coals  of  fire  on  my  head." 
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"  Oh,  Mr.  Peace  !  " 
That's  e5cactly  what  youVe  been  doin'- 
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"  Please  don't  say  any  more,  Mr.  Peace ;  I  really 
don't  deserve  it ;  I " 

"  Well,  I  don't  know  as  I  can  say  any  more,  for 
I  am  so  full  of  what  I'm  thinkin'  that  I  feel  kind  o' 
choked.  But — but  the  Lord  bless  you,  Lu  Whyte, 
and  the  Lord  forgive  me  for  what  I've  done.  That's 
all  I've  got  to  say.  Good  evenin'."  And  the  farmer 
disappeared  from  the  room  as  if  he  had  been  forced 
out 

There  was  joy  at  Peace  Farm  that  night,  and  it 
lasted  over  till  the  morrow.  But  within  a  short 
time  delays,  such  as  are  proverbial  in  all  attempts 
to  borrow  money  on  real  estate,  reduced  the  family 
once  more  to  an  uncomfortable  position  of  uncer- 
tainty. Again  and  again  short  postponements  of 
final  sale  of  the  place  were  secured  from  the  com- 
pany's attorney  on  the  young  lawyer's  absolute 
assurance  that  the  money  would  shortly  be  forth- 
coming to  liquidate  the  indebtedness.  But  in  the 
course  of  time  these  delays,  to  which  were  super- 
added the  frantic  appeals  of  the  company's  receiver 
in  a  distant  city,  compelled  the  attorney  in  charge 
of  the  proceedings  to  announce  the  sale  without 
further  delay  for  a  certain  date.  The  farmer  hurried 
to  the  town,  and  sought  the  young  lawyer,  who 
found  his  only  peace  in  remaining  invisible,  while 
he  hastened  to  the  best  of  his  ability  the  proceed- 
ings. 

The  sale  was  announced  positively  to  take  place 
on  a  specified  Thursday.  On  the  preceding  Sunday 
the  Peace  fomily,  as  they  went  to  church,  looked 
very  downcast,  and  as  they  sat  in  their  pew,  they 
did  not  look  around  at  their  neighbours  as  much 
as  was  their  usual  custom.  When  they  left  the 
sacred  edifice  it  was  noticed  by  one  of  the  village 
gossips  that  each  member  of  the  family  carried  a 
hymn-book.  In  the  afternoon  on  the  farm  the  old 
man  roamed  over  the  entire  estate,  and  his  wife, 
who  was  not  fond  of  walking,  followed  him  for  a 
little  while,  and  finally  reached  his  side.  The  after- 
noon waned,  the  evening  meal  was  eaten,  and  finally 
Eunice  seated  herself  at  the  old  melodeon  in  the 
sitting-room  and  the  hymn-books  were  produced. 

"  Let's  sing  with  the  spirit,  an'  the  understandin' 
also,"  said  the  farmer  ;  "  it's  our  last  chance  in  the 
old  home,  I'm  afraid  ;  but  if  what  we've  got  out  of 
these  books — an'  every  thin'  else  we've  l\ad  at 
church,  is  ever  goin'  to  do  us  any  good,  now's  the 
time.  I  did  hope  that  young  lawyer  could  be  as 
good  as  his  word,  but  I'm  not  goin'  to  blame  him. 
I  believe  he's  m  earnest.  At  any  rate,  we've  got 
Lije's  farm  to  move  to.  It's  better  than  this,  though 
I  would  never  own  up  to  it  before.  But  my  heart's 
broken  at  the  idea  of  leavin'  the  place  that  my  father 
and  my  grandfather  made  what  it  is." 

"  Well,  husband,"  said  Mrs.  Peace,  "  I  do  believe 
that  if  Lu  Whyte  could  have  done  what  he  promised 
to  he  would  have  done  it.  And  perhaps  it's  all  a 
judgment  on  us  for  thinkin'  ynong  o'  him." 

"Well,  you  know,  wife,  I  wouldn't  a'  thought 
so  wrong — so  extra  wrong  of  him  as  I  did,  if  it 
hadn't  been  for  what  was  writ  down  in  that  hymn- 
boot" 

At  the  mention  of  the  books,  and  the  young 
lawyer's  supposed  entries,   there  was  a  general 


though  furtive  reference  to  the  fly-leaves  of  the 
various  hymn-books  in  the  hands  of  the  family. 

"  Vou  must  own  up,"  continued  the  farmer,  "  that 
for  a  man  to  write  in  church  and  in  prayer-time 
that  it  would  be  a  nice  thing  if  churches  was  held 
on  the  side  of  a  river,  so  that  a  fellow  could  fish 
while  the  sermon  was  goin'  on,  was  enough  to  set  a 
deacon  in  the  church  against  anybody." 

"  Did  that  young  lawyer  write  anything  like  that 
in  his  book?"  asked  Wash,  looking  up  with  in- 
quiring eyes. 

"  Yes,  that's  what  he  writ ;  I  read  it  myself,"  said 
the  head  of  the  family. 

"  WeU,"  said  Wash,  "  if  I'd  known  that,  I'd  have 
stood  up  for  him,  for  I  had  just  the  same  thought 
myself  in  church  one  day.  That's  not  all,  either ;  I 
wrote  it  down  in  my  own  hymn«book,  and  if  you 
don't  believe  it,  just  see  here — I'll  show  it  to  you." 

Saying  this,  the  boy  opened  the  book  in  his  hand, 
carried  it  over  to  his  father,  and  showed  it  to  him. 
The  farmer  adjusted  his  glasses,  looked  at  the 
writing,  and  said : 

"  Why,  this  isn't  your  book  ;  this  is  the  lawyer's. 
This  is  the  very  leaf  that  I  read  it  on  ;  the  very 
writin'." 

"  Father  ! "  exclaimed  Eunice. 

"It  is,"  said  the  old  man  ;  "  I  know  the  writin*. 
I  know  it  by  somethin'  that's  scratched  out  here." 

"  But,  father,"  said  Wash,  "  that  isn't  his  book. 
It's  mine." 

"  Then  how  did  I  find  it  in  his  pew  ?  " 

"  I  don't  know,  I'm  sure  ;  but  that^  my  writin', 
and  if  you  don't  believe  it,  I'll  bring  out  all  my 
school  copy-books  and  show  you." 

Then  Mrs.  Peace '  left  her  chair,  came  softly 
behind  her  husband,  laid  her  hand  on  his  shoulder 
and  whispered  in  his  ear  :  "  Husband,  how  could 
you  ?  " 

"  Well,"  groaned  the  farmer,  "  I  must  own  up  I 
was  mistaken  about  that.  \Vash,  you  ought  to  be 
ashamed  of  yourself !  Yes,  I  was  mistaken.  But 
how  about  the  whisky  that  he  was  going  to  buy, 
and  wrote  about  in  his  hymn-book  too  ?  " 

Mrs.  Peace  went  from  one  member  of  the  family 
to  the  other,  snatching  books  from  their  laps  and 
opening  them,  as  if  she  were  looking  for  something 
in  particular.  Finally  she  found  that  for  which  she 
was  searching.  She  hurried  with  it  to  her  youngest 
son,  pointed  to  the  writing,  and  said  : 

"  Wesley,  what  was  that  you  told  your  father  you 
saw  in  Mr.  Whyte's  book  about  buying  whisky  ?  " 

"  Why,"  said  Wess,  "  I  told  him  that  I  saw  writ 
in  that  book  something  about  buying  three  bottles 
of  whisky " 

"  Three  bottles  of  whisky  ?  Was  this  what  you 
saw  ?  "  demanded  the  mother,  placing  her  forefinger 
on  the  lines. 

The  boy  looked  at  it  with  wide-open  eyes,  and 
finally  said  :  "  Yes,  that  looks  just  like  it." 

The  woman  hastened  back  to  her  husband  and 
showed  him  the  entry.  "  Father,"  said  she,  "  that 
is  the  very  memorandum  that  you  made  in  church, 
a  couple  of  years  ago,  to  buy  liquor  to  soak  com  to 
give  to  the  crows  that  came  down  in  the  field  in 
planting  time.     Don't  you  remember  ?  " 

Once  more  the  farmer  adjusted  his  glasses  and 
perused  the  fly-leaf  of  the  hymn-book.     "That's 
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exactly  my  writin',  and  I  remember  when  I  wrote 
it,"  said  he.  "  It  come  to  my  mind  in  church,  and 
I  thought  Fd  write  it  down  so  Fd  be  sure  to 
remember  it" 

"  Then,"  said  Eunice,  with  flashing  eyes — **  then 
Lucius  Whyte  has  been  under  disgraceful  suspicions 
in  this  family  on  account  of  things  written  in  hymn- 
books  by  my  own  father  and  by  my  own  brother." 

The  farmer  cast  an  appealing  look  at  his  daughter. 
"  Eunice,"  said  he,  "  I  seen  him  writm'  in  prayer- 
time.  I  handed  over  into  his  pew  and  took  his 
lxK)k  myself.  I  looked  into  it.  I  read  just  what 
I  told  your  mother ;  and  if  he  didn't  write  what  is  in 
the  book  here  about  fishin'  on  Sunday  and  what  is 
in  the  front  about  buying  whisky— and  I'm  free  to 
own  up  that  he  didn't -then  what  was  it  that  he 
did  write  ?  " 

The  flash  went  out  of  Eunice's  eyes  very  speedily. 
She  looked  down,  picked  an  imaginary  speck  from 
her  dress,  and  said  very  softly  : 

"  What  he  did  write  was  meant  only  for  me— and 
I  got  it." 

The  farmer  arose  from  his  chair,  shut  the  hymn- 
book  with  a  loud  bang,  placed  it  behind  his  back, 
seized  it  with  both  hands,  and  began  to  pace  up  and 
down  the  sitting-room.  Eunice  dropped  her  face 
into  her  hands  and  began  to  cry.  Her  mother 
speedily  went  to  her  and  endeavoured  to  comfort 
her.  Both  boys  without  any  visible  reason  rushed 
to  the  window,  and  an  instant  afterward  Wash 
shouted  : 

"  If  here  don't  come  Lije  and  "Lu  ! " 

"  They're  both  laughin',  too  !"  exclaimed  Wess. 

"  Laughin' ! "  ech^d  the  farmer.  "  Wife,  that 
looks  as  if — but  no  ;  it's  Sunday  ;  it  can't  be  any- 
thin'  in  the  way  of  business,  both  of  'em  bein'  church 
members." 

"  *  The  better  the  day,  the  better  the  deed,'  " 
quoted  Mrs.  Peace  as  she  followed  her  husband  and 
sons  to  the  window,  while  Eunice,  with  glowing 
cheeks  and  dancing  eyes,  stood  behind  all  the  others 
and  gazed  out  at  the  two  young  men  as  they  tumbled 
out  of  the  buggy  and  hurried  toward  the  door. 
Lije's  hand  was  on  the  old-fashioned  knocker,  but 
the  door  flew  open,  guided  by  Farmer  Peace's  strong 
arm. 

"  It's  all  right,"  exclaimed  Lije. 

"Yes,  the  money  has  come  at  last,"  said  the 
young  lawyer.  "  You  know  a  mail  reaches  here  in 
the  afternoon  on  Sundays.  I  try  to  keep  business 
out  of  my  mind  on  the  Lord's  day,  but  this  par- 
ticular Sunday  afternoon  I  broke  down  and  went 
to  the  post-office.     Here  is  what  I  found." 

The  lawyer  took  his  hand  from  his  pocket  and 
triumplwntly  waved  a  bit  of  paper  in  the  air ;  then 
he  said  : 

"  Look  at  this  check,  Mr.  Peace  ;  it's  certified, 
youll  see.  I  felt  sure  that  it  would  make  your 
Sunday  night's  rest  happier  if  you  could  see  it  with 
your  own  eyes  and  touch  it  with  your  own  hands." 

The  farmer  read  the  few  words  and  figures  on 
the  bit  of  paper ;  read  them  over  and  over  again 
apparently,  from  the  time  he  consumed.  Then  his 
lips  twitched ;  he  tried  to  swallow  something, 
recovered  his  self-possession,  and  said  with  fine 
dignity  : 

"  Daughter,  play  the  doxology." 


Eunice  went  to  the  melodeon,  touched  several 
chords,  and  then  dropped  her  head  on  the  keys. 
The  lawyer  sprang  to  her  side,  bent  over  her,  and 
whispered  for  a  moment.  Then  Eunice  recovered 
herself,  and  played  with  a  film,  strong  touch,  while 
all  joined  in  the  few  words  with  which  millions  of 
simple  souls  have  expressed  every  sentiment  known 
to  them.  When  the  closing  cadence  died  away 
the  farmer  took  the  lawyer's  hand  and  said  : 

"  Mr.  WTiyte,  some  things  aren't  as  they  might 
have  been,  and  it's  all  my  fault.  I've  misunder- 
stood a  good  deal ;  if  I  hadn't  you'd  have  been  better 
treated  by  this  family  than  you  have  been.  I  want 
to  say  this,  though  :  for  what  you've  done  I  owe 
you  more  than  I  can  ever  pay.  I  haven't  any 
money  now,  but " 

"  Give  him  what  you  have  got,  Mr.  Peace,"  sug- 
gested Berr)%  who  had  been  standing  apart  and 
regarding  everyone  with  serious  eyes.  "Money 
won't  pay  for  what's  been  done,  but  there's  some- 
thin'  else  that  will.  Give  him  somethin'  better — 
somethin'  that  he  wants.  You've  got  it — lots 
of  it." 

"  I  don't  follow  you,  Lije,"  said  the  farmer. 

"  Here  'tis,"  said  Berry,  gently  placing  his  hand 
on  Eunice's  shoulders  and  guiding  the  girl  to  her 
father's  side. 

"  Lije  Berry,  have  you  lost  your  senses  ?  "  asked 
the  farmer,  with  mouth  agape  and  staring  eyes. 

"  No,  I  haven't,"  said  I^ije,  with  an  attempt  at  a 
smile.  "  I  haven't  even  lost  my  gal— seein'  I  never 
had  her ! " 

"  Lije  !  "  exclaimed  the  lawyer,  glancing  sharply 
at  his  friend  and  then  at  the  girl.  Both  dropped 
their  eyes. 

"  Lu,"  said  Lije,  looking  up  a  moment,  "  there  was 
a  certain  time  when  I  told  you,  about  a  certain 
thing,  that  I'd  say  all  I  could  for  you.  Well,  I 
said  it,  and  it  went  to  the  spot  so  straight  that  I've 
kept  on  sayin'  it  ever  since.  If  you  don't  believe 
it,  ask  her." 

"  But  you're  engaged— she's  engaged  to  you." 

"Not  that  either  of  us  knows  on.  We're  good 
friends — we  understand  each  other,  an'  we  under- 
stand you  too,  Lu  ;  don't  we,  Eune  ?  " 

Eunice  said  nothing  ;  she  merely  turned  her  face 
sufficiently  on  her  father's  shoulder  to  look  appeal- 
ingly  at  the  lawyer.  But  the  young  man's  quickness 
of  perception  had  deserted  him,  and  he  stammered, 
"  I— can't— see " 

"You  can't  see,  eh?"  drawled  Berry.  "Then 
you  hear.  When  I  found  out  that,  in  spite  of  what 
had  happened,  Eune  still  had  her  heart  set  on  you, 
I  went  in,  like  an  old  friend  of  the  family,  to  see  her 
through,  and  that's  all  she  an'  I  have  been  up  to 
ever  since,  when  we've  been  together.  I've  been 
tr)'ing  to  keep  her  heart  up.  You  can't  see  ?  Then 
maybe  you  can  feel." 

So  saying,  the  young  farmer  took  his  friend  by  the 
hand,  led  him  fonvard  a  step  or  two,  and  placed 
his  arm  around  Eunice. 

"Well,  Mr.  Whyte,"  said  the  farmer  in  a  far- 
away voice,  like  that  of  a  man  talking  in  his  sleep, 
"seeing  Lije  says  so,  an'  Eunice  don't  seem  to 
object,  why — have  it  your  own  way." 

Then  Mrs.  Peace,  who  had  been  too  amazed  to 
say  anything,  embraced  the  couple,  and  the  boys. 


So 
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ceasing  to  be  statues,  slipped  into  the  dining-room, 
where  Wash  whispered  to  Wess  i 

"  Maybe  you  knew  this  long  ago  ?  " 

"  No,"  gasped  Wess,  "  I  didn't." 

"  Well,"  said  Berr^',  "  I  don't  see  there's  anylhin' 
more  that  I  can  do  around  here,  an'  as  it's  about 
feedin'  time  over  at  the  farm,  I " 

"  Lijah  ! "  exclaimed  Mrs.  Peace.  But  the  young 
farmer  was  out  of  the  house  and  striding  through 
the  garden  toward  his  own  farm. 

"  Lije  ! "  shouted  Eunice,  springing  from  her 
lover's  arms  and  through  the  door.  The  young 
fanner  heard  the  voice  and  turned  his  head  ;  Eunice 
kissed  her  hand  to  him  ;  he  gravely  raised  his  hat, 
then  turned  and  went  on  his  way. 


There  was  a  wedding  at  St.  Matthew's  Church  a 
few  weeks  afterward,  and  the  bride  looked  as  pretty, 
and  her  parents  and  brothers  as  cheerful,  as  if  there 
had  never  been  any  such  thing  talked  of  as  the 
Peace  Farm  going  out  of  the  family.  When  the 
ceremony  ended,  and  the  happy  couple  were  walk- 


ing down  the  aisle  as  if  their  only  duty  was  to  study 
the  pattern  of  the  carpet,  the  groom  suddenly  felt 
it  his  duty  to  look  unconscious  and  cast  his  eyes 
over  the  assemblage.  Soon  he  saw  Lije  Berry  at 
one  side  and  in  the  rear,  leaning  against  the  wall 
under  a  lighted  gas-jet.  He  turned  his  head  and 
whispered  to  the  bride  : 

"Look,  Eunice— quick  away  off  to  the  right— 
against  the  wall.     Look  at  him  !  " 

The  little  hand  on  the  young  lawyer's  arm  trem- 
bled violently  as  Eunice  whispered  : 

"  Dreadful  !    Lu,  what  does  he  remind  you  of?  '* 

The  two  had  recently  looked  together  at  the 
picture  of  one  who  had  braved  death  rather  than 
injure  a  friend.  Instantly  they  sawagain  theagony 
of  that  doom. 

"  Exactly  ;— he  has  sacrificed  himself  for  us— and 
hy  deliberate  choice.  Let's  be  worthy  of  him. 
Look  again^quick  ! " 

Eunice  raised  her  eyes,  and  followed  those  of  her 
husband  ;  Lije  Berry's  honest  soul  flashed  into  his 
homely  features,  and  the  couple  saw  a  face  wholly 
noble  and  radiant. 


Tub  years  go  by,  the  years  go  Ly, 

And  in  the  quickening  of  Ihdr  flight 
They  leach  so  many  joys  to  fly 

That  maile  iheir  ncsls  in  life's  delight. 
Anil  chitdhaixl  goes,  and  youth  lakes  wings, 

And  fleii  is  manhood's  golden  prime; 
And  yet  ihe  old  man's  heart  slill  sings 

lis  thnnkful  song  at  Christmas  lime. 

When  I  looked  out  upon  my  life 

Through  childhood's  eamcsl  questioning  c 
Before  I  knew  of  ttorm  or  strife. 

Of  thomy  paths  and  cloudy  skies, 
Ttfy  father  decked  Ihe  house  for  me, 

And  set  on  high  the  holly  red, 
*'  A  token  for  the  child  to  see 

That  ibis  is  Christmas-tide,'  he  said. 


\Yhcn  in  the  summer  of  my  life 

I  kept  the  blessed  Christmas  day, 
Your  hands,  my  love,  my  dear,  my  *ife, 

I£ung  up  (he  garlands  glad  and  gay. 
Twas  bitter,  when  you  had  to  go. 

Still  the  same  Christmas  cheer  to  make. 
And  yet  I  strove  to  have  it  so. 

Just  for  our  little  children's  sake. 

.\nd  now  I  live  and  dream  alone, 

I,ook  on  the  world  with  faded  eyes  ; 
Yet  glad  to  think  how  much  is  gone 

To  wait  for  me  in  Paradise. 
Yet  Slill  my  walls  the  wreaths  adorn, 

Which  no  one's  eyes  but  mine  will  sec. 
Because  it  is  His  birthday  mom 

Who  died  for  her,  and  them,  and  me. 


KHAMA.  THE    BECHWANA    CHRISTIAN    CHIEF. 


''T'HE  eyes  of  the  civilised  world  are  once  more 
X  intently  fixed  upon  South  Africa,  for  the  old 
struggle  for  mastery  between  antagonistic  races 
■  has  again  reached  an  acute  stage.  Long  foreseen, 
inevitable  indeed  from  the  first  establishment  of 
the  Chartered  Company,  the  latent  hostility  of  the 
Matabeles  has  broken  forth;  a.nd  the  impis  of 
Lobeiigula  have  tried  their  strength  in  open  conflict 
with  the  white  man's  forces.  Assegais  and  battle- 
axes  on  the  one  side  are  no  match  for  Martini  rifles 
and  Maxim  guns  on  the  other.  The  Matabele  power 
has  apparently  been  broken  on  the  first  collision. 

The  Matabeles,  in  spite  of  all  the  influences 
brought  to  Iwar  upon  them,  are  to  day  what  they 
were  between  sixty  and  seventy  years  ago,  when, 
leaving  Zululand,  they  carved  out  for  themselves  a 
new  territory  in  the  northern  part  of  Bechwanaland. 
As  then,  so  now,  they  are  a  turbulent,  sanguinary, 
untamed,  andapparentlyuntamablehorde  of  savages, 
the  willing  victims  of  gross  superstition  and  abomin- 
able vices  and  practices.  War  and  bloodshed  are 
their  delight.  Lobengula,  their  chief,  is  not  as  black 
as  he  is  painted.  He  is  not  altogether  destitute  of 
virtues —witness  his  readiness  to  furnish  escorts  for 
foreigners  who  were  leaving  his  country  in  antici- 
pation of  the  coming  fight ;  but  for  all  that  he 


stands  forth  as  the  embodiment  of  the  very  worst 
features  of  native  African  character. 

In  sharp  contrast  with  the  head  of  the  Matabeles 
there  stands  forth  with  equal  prominence  his 
hereditary  foe,  Khama,  the  vigorous  chief  of  the 
Bamangwatos,  whose  career  we  propose  briefly  to 
trace.  Whilst  Lobengula  has  steadily  refused  to 
accept  anything  that  savoured  of  Christianity  or 
European  civilisation,  Khama  has  heartily  welcomed 
both.  Together  with  his  headmen  and  the  tribe 
he  so  ably  and  so  wisely  rules,  he  has  sought  to 
adapt  himself  to  the  new  environment,  and  with 
one  striking  exception — the  white  man's  strong 
drink,  which  he  will  not  allow  to  be  brought  into 
his  land — Khama  readily  accepts  the  products  of 
civilisation  that  are  ofl'ered  him.  The  issue  of  this 
intelligent  policy  is  that  his  country  is  under  British 
protection.  We  must  regret  the  necessity  which  has 
summoned  him  and  his  men  again  into  the  field. 

The  Bamangwatos  are  of  Bechwana  origin,  and 
they  speak  the  Sechwana  tongue.  They,  the 
Bakwenas,  and  the  Bangwaketses  spring  from  one 
common  stock.  Their  traditions  do  not  carry 
them  back  very  far.  They  have  preserved  the 
names  of  seven  successive  chiefs,  but  beyond  this 
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their  historical  monuments  do  not  reach.  In  the 
days  of  Khama's  great-grand£ither  part  of  the  tribe 
moved  to  the  west  and  settled  in  the  region  of 
Lake  Ngami,  the  rest  remaining  in  the  old  quarters 
with  Shoshong  as  the  head  town.  Situated  at  the 
foot  of  a  mountain  range,  with  a  stream  issuing 
from  the  gorge  as  a  water  supply,  this  town  of 
grass-roofed  huts,  containing  a  population  of  some 
30,000  people,  was  for  many  years  one  of  the  most 
important  places  in  Bechwanaland.  Latterly  it  has 
been  deserted  for  a  new  settlement  at  Phalapye, 
which  lies  among  the  Cwapong  mountains,  about  a 
hundred  miles  to  the  north-east  of  the  old  capital. 
Khama,^  whose  early  history  is  recorded  at  con- 
siderable length  in  the  Rev.  John  Mackenzie's 
**Ten  Years  North  of  the  Orange  River,"  to  which 
this  article  is  largely  indebted,  is  the  eldest  son  oi 
the  heathen  chief  Sekhome.  He  was  still  a  young 
man  when,  in  1862,  Messrs.  Price  and  Mackenzie, 
missionaries  of  the  London  Missionary  Society, 
arrived  in  Shoshong  with  the  intention  of  com- 
mencing work.  Three  years  before  a  German 
missionary  belonging  to  the  Hermannsburg  Society 
had  begun  a  mission  there,  but,  owing  to  a  mis- 
understanding with  the  home  authorities,  this  good 
brother  was  left  without  supplies,  and  had  to  support 
hi mself  by  means  of  trading.  Indeed,  it  was  thought 
that  he  had  withdrawn  from  the  station,  but  this 
proved  incorrect.  For  a  time  he  continued  to 
carry  on  a  little  work,  but  eventually  retired  in 
favour  of  the  new-comers,  his  relations  with  whom 
had  been  from  the  first  of  a  perfectly  friendly 
nature.  Khama  soon  evinced  great  interest  in  the 
Christian  services  and  teaching  which  were  started. 
Naturally  of  a  frank  and  affectionate  disposition, 
he  seemed  to  respond  forthwith  to  the  higher 
influence  now  brought  to  bear  upon  him.  He 
became  the  fast  friend  of  the  missionaries,  a 
regular  attendant  at  school  and  worship,  and  soon 
learned  to  distrust  the  ancestral  charms  and  super- 
stitions. 

Two  significant  incidents  during  a  Matabele  raid 
which  occurred  in  1862  will  serve  to  illustrate  his 
character.  Alarmed  at  the  approach  of  their  war- 
like neighbours,  the  Bamangwato  women  betook 
themselves  to  the  mountains  for  hiding,  whilst  their 
husbands,  brothers,  and  sons  prepared  for  the  con- 
flict. Mrs.  Mackenzie  was  consequently  left  in 
Shoshong  as  the  sole  representative  of  her  sex.  A 
night  of  fearful  suspense  passed,  but  the  dreaded 
Matabeles  did  not  come.  The  next  day  Khama 
came  to  the  rescue  with  the  suggestion,  "  Let  Ma- 
Willie  "  (the  mother  of  Willie,  as  Mrs.  Mackenzie 
was  called  by  them)  "  go  to  the  mountain  beside 
my  mother,  and  the  Matabeles  will  then  reach  her 
only  when  we  are  all  dead,"  meaning  that  they 
would  defend  her  just  as  they  were  determined  to 
defend  their  own  mothers. 

The  second  incident  was  when  the  Bamangwatos 
were  on  the  point  of  going  forth  to  oppose  the 
Matabele  warriors.  Sekhome,  as  head  of  the  tribe, 
was  also  "  ngaka,"  or  sorcerer,  and  in  this  capacity 
was  busily  occupied  studying  his  divination  bones 
and  repeating  his  incantations.  Khama,  with  the 
impetuous  ardour  of  a  young  man  eager  for  the 

^  Sometimes  written  Khama,  sometimes  also  Ngama. 


fray,  and,  under  the  influence  of  Scripture  teaching, 
already  sceptical  as  to  the  power  and  worth  of  sorcery 
and  charms,  abruptly  interrupted  his  father  by 
saying  that  he  was  spending  far  too  much  time  over 
these  things,  and  that  as  for  himself  he  wished  to 
fight  without  delay,  and  have  done  with  it. 

The  raid  referred  to  was  the  first  that  for  several 
years  the  Matabeles  had  ventured  on.  Formerly 
their  impis  passed  through  the  Bamangwato  country 
year  after  year  lifting  cattle,  destroying  gardens, 
and  driving  the  people  to  the  mountains,  but  at 
length  the  Bamangwatos  made  a  stand.  In  a 
stirring  speech  a  young  brave  roused  his  country- 
men to  resistance.  They  attacked  the  Matabeles, 
recovered  their  stolen  cattle,  and  inflicted  severe 
punishment  upon  the  invaders.  Subsequently  when 
Moselekatse,  the  Matabele  king,  sent  messengers 
demanding  tribute  Sekhome  boldly  but  brutally 
killed  these  envoys,  as  a  plain  indication  of  his 
refusal  to  acknowledge  allegiance  to  the  Zulu 
intruder.  This  determined  attitude  was  not  with- 
out effect.  Weaker  tribes  round  about  were  drawn 
to  the  Bamangwatos,  whilst  the  Matabeles  learned 
that  they  had  met  with  a  foe  equal  to  themselves  in 
prowess  and  power. 

Khama*s  remonstrance  gave  him  that  first  taste 
of  war  for  which  he  so  eagerly  longed.  His  father 
took  it  in  good  part,  and  at  once  ordered  the  two 
youngest  regiments  of  his  army,  those  of  which  his 
two  sons,  Khama  and  Khamana,  were  the  heads, 
to  advance  and  attack  the  enemy.  These  young 
bloods,  some  two  hundred  in  number,  most  of 
whom  carried  firearms,  and  eight  of  whom  were  on 
horseback,  set  forth  at  once,  and  late  in  the  after- 
noon came  in  sight  of  the  Matabeles,  who  were 
marching  in  three  companies,  two  of  them  together. 
Charging  these  two,  the  Bamang^r^atos  fairly  routed 
them,  the  superiority  of  gun  over  spear  giving  them 
the  victory.  In  the  meantime,  however,  the  third 
company  of  Matabeles,  who  were  at  a  distance, 
hearing  the  report  of  guns,  stealthily  approached 
the  Bamangwatos  from  the  rear.  This  demoralised 
them  and  compelled  them  to  retreat,  leaving  about 
a  score  of  their  number  dead  on  the  field.  Khama's 
behaviour  from  first  to  last  was  marked  by  great 
courage  and  resource,  and  from  that  day  downwards 
the  Matabeles  have  left  the  Bamangwatos  alone. 

Not  content  with  the  amount  of  success  he  had 
achieved,  Sekhome  organised  a  raid  of  his  own. 
Keeping  his  project  a  secret  from  Khama,  he  des- 
patched a  cattle-lifting  expedition,  with  instructions 
to  bring  back  from  the  Matabele  cattle -posts  as  many 
oxen  as  possible,  these  being,  as  he  alleged,  his  own 
property  that  had  been  lawlessly  stolen.  The  raid 
was  successful,  and  large  herds  of  oxen,  sheep,  and 
goats  were  secured  and  brought  back.  The  sequel 
furnishes  a  further  illustration  of  Khama's  character. 
His  father  offered  him  what  must  have  been  a 
most  tempting  present  in  the  shape  of  a  liberal 
proportion  of  the  booty,  but  he  refused  to  accept 
it.  He  entirely  disapproved  of  the  expedition,  and 
would  not  compromise  himself  by  sharing  its  spoils. 

The  difference  between  father  and  son  was  not 
limited  to  these  matters,  but  was  deep-seated,  and 
grew  at  length  to  most  serious  proportions.  Sek- 
home, rain-maker  and  sorcerer,  took  frequent  oppor- 
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tunities  of  visiting  Mr.  Mackenzie  or  Mr.  Price.  He 
would  talk  freely  about  religion,  but  invariably  ended 
by  saying  that  the  Word  of  God  was  "  far  "  from  him, 
that  his  heart  was  "  crooked  '^  and  would  not  follow 
its  teaching.  He  lacked  the  moral  earnestness  and 
courage  to  do  what  he  confessed  freely  that  he  ought 
to  do.  Consequently  he  remained  a  heathen  to  the 
last.  Khama,  on  the  other  hand,  whilst  retaining 
the  love  of  power  and  autocratic  temper  natural  to 
the  son  of  a  ruler,  yielded  himself  more  and  more 
fully  to  the  guidance  of  the  Bible.  Even  Sekhome, 
who  was  jealous  and  more  than  half  afraid  of  his 
powerful  son,  had  to  acknowledge  that  Khama's  heart 
was  not  crooked  like  his  own,  not  prone  to  falsehood 
and  deceit  as  his  was,  but  "  right."  "  Yes,"  he  said 
on  one  occasion,  "  Khama's  heart  is  right."  To 
know  the  truth  is  one  thing  ;  to  obey  it  is  another. 
Sekhome  would  not,  could  not,  with  his  "  crooked  " 
ways  (which  he  had  no  wish  to  change),  follow  a 
right  course  himself,  nor  was  he  willing  to  allow 
Khama  and  Khamana  to  follow  this  either.  He 
therefore  set  himself  the  task  of  bending  their  wills 
until  they  should  yield  to  the  same  devious  practices 
as  satisfied  his  own  dark  heart. 

The  story  of  this  African  chiefs  defeat  in  his 
prolonged  attempt  to  coerce  his  sons'  conscience 
is  intensely  interesting  and  pathetic.  It  began  in 
1865,  when  the  ceremony  of  "  boguera,"  or  circum- 
cision, was  celebrated  with  the  usual  obscene  rites. 
To  his  great  surprise  and  indignation,  Sekhome 
found  his  sons  unwilling  to  attend  the  ceremony- 
He  was  deeply  offended,  and  threatened  them  with 
severe  penalties  for  their  disobedience.  By  dint  of 
promises  and  threats  he  succeeded  in  winning  over 
two  of  his  sons,  but  Khama  and  two  others  resolutely 
refused  to  yield.  That  was  a  time  of  much  trial  for 
the  mission.  Attendance  at  school  or  worship 
was  regarded  as  treason  against  the  chief,  and 
those  who  courageously  came  notwithstanding  were 
marked  men,  and  had  to  endure  persecution, 
privation,  and  contumely.  Poor  Khama  and 
Khamana  were  practically  disowned. 

Nothing  daunted,  however,  the  two  young  chiefs 
held  nobly  on  their  way.  Further  trouble  arose  in 
reference  to  their  marriage  relations.  They  had 
married  sisters,  and,  as  Christians,  refused  to  '*  add 
to  "  the  number  of  their  wives.  Yet  by  this  refusal 
they  gave  great  offence  not  only  to  their  father,  but 
also  to  the  headmen  of  the  town,  whose  daughters 
by  marriage  with  the  king's  sons  would  have  received 
elevation  in  rank  and  importance.  Sekhome,  hap- 
pening to  remember  that  some  years  before  he  had 
negotiated  a  marriage  between  Khama  and  the 
daughter  of  one  of  his  headmen  who  was  a  sorcerer, 
determined  to  force  Khama  to  take  this  girl  as  his 
proper  wife,  and  to  degrade  Mabese,  his  actual  wife, 
to  an  inferior  position.  Khama's  answer  was  a  re- 
spectful and  straightforward  one.  "  I  refuse,"  he 
said,  "  on  account  of  the  Word  of  God,  to  take  a 
second  wife  ;  but  you  know  that  I  was  always  averse 
to  this  woman,  having  declined  to  receive  her  from 
you  as  my  wife  before  I  became  a  Christian.  .  .  . 
Lay  the  hardest  task  upon  me  with  reference  to  hunt- 
ing elephants  for  ivory,  or  any  service  you  can  think 
of  as  a  token  of  my  obedience,  but  I  cannot  take  the 
daughter  of  Pelutona  to  wife."    Sekhome,  however, 


overreached  himself.  His  fury  on  the  one  side 
and  the  dignified  forbearance  of  his  sons  on  the 
other  produced  a  very  different  effect  from  what  he 
intended.  The  people  lost  their  feeling  of  loyalty 
to  him,  and  more  and  more  favoured  Khama  and 
his  brother.  At  last  he  discovered  his  weakness. 
Ordering  his  headmen  to  fire  upon  the  huts  in 
which  his  sons  were,  he  found  none  willing  to  obey 
his  command.  Realising  the'  position,  he  became 
alarmed  for  his  own  safety,  and  fied  in  terror  to  a 
place  of  hiding,  fully  expecting  that  his  sons  would 
retaliate.  But  the  two  young  chiefs  had  no  such 
thought,  and  at  once  sent  a  messenger  to  reassure 
him.    They  would  not  lift  a  hand  against  him. 

But  the  wretched  father  would  not  desist  froni 
his  vile  schemes.  He  plotted  to  prevent  his  son's 
accession  to  power,  even  went  the  length  of  hiring  a 
Matabele  soldier  to  murder  Khama,  and,  inflamed 
by  jealousy  at  the  evident  superiority  of  his  sons  to 
himself,  could  not  rest  day  nor  night.  Europeans 
did  not  hesitate  to  let  him  see  what  they  thought 
of  his  conduct,  and  one  day,  when  he  was  indulging 
in  fierce  denunciation  of  his  refractory  children,  a 
missionary  promptly  checked  him  with  the  bold 
statement  that  "there  was  not  another  chief  in 
Bechwanaland  that  had  such  obedient  sons." 
Eventually  matters  became  so  critical  that  Khama 
determined  to  retire  to  a  stronghold  in  the  mountains 
so  as  to  keep  out  of  his  father's  way.  Charms  failing 
to  dislodge  him,  Sekhome  besieged  Khama  in  that 
mountain  stronghold,  and  after  eight  days  a  peace 
was  patched  up  on  the  understanding  that  Khama 
returned  to  the  town.  The  next  move  on  the  part 
of  Sekhome  was  to  invite  his  brother  Macheng  to 
return  to  Shoshong ;  after  he  had  been  there  for 
several  weeks  he  introduced  him  to  the  people  as 
their  king,  and  then  weakly  sought  relief  from  his 
troubles,  mostly  of  his  own  making,  by  ignominious 
flight.  Writing  of  this  period.  Dr.  von  Gustav 
Fritsch,  an  educated  German  gentleman  and  man 
of  scientific  reputation,  who  in  1865  paid  a  visit  to 
Shoshong,  says:  "I  am  glad  by  my  acquaintance- 
ship with  Khama  to  have  had  an  opportunity  of 
mentioning  a  black  whom  I  would  under  no 
circumstances  be  ashamed  to  call  my  friend-  The 
simple,  modest,  and  at  the  same  time  noble, 
deportment  of  this  chief's  son  awoke  a  delightful 
feeling  which  till  then  I  had  never  experienced  in 
the  company  of  black  men." 

Sekhome's  flight  took  place  in  1866,  and  for  six 
years  Macheng  ruled  in  his  stead.  This  prince 
had  been  chief  in  bygone  days,  and  was  considered 
by  many  to  be  the  rightful  head  of  the  tribe,  but 
had  been  forced  into  exile  by  his  brother  Sekhome^ 
who,  however,  for  his  own  satisfaction,  had  now 
recalled  him.  For  a  time  there  was  peace,  but 
Macheng  soon  began  to  show  signs  of  unfitness  for 
the  post  he  filled.  The  unchanged  heathenism  of 
his  heart  manifested  itself  both  in  the  animalism 
of  his  life  and  in  his  jealousy  of  the  influence  of 
Christianity.  His  chief  delights  were  gluttony  and 
drunkenness  ;  and  absorbed  in  a  continual  round  of 
eating,  drinking,  and  sleeping,  he  neglected  the 
duties  of  chieftainship^  and  permitted  anarchy  and 
misrule  to  have  full  sway.  Then,  seeing  that  a 
growing  number  of  his  people  werecoming  under  the 
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influence  of  Christian  teaching,  heliecame  suspicious 
of  the  missionaries.  At  length  he  publicly  com- 
plained one  day  in  the  "khotla,"  or  enclosure,  that 
"  there  was  now  another  chief  in  the  town — the 
Word  of  God  !  and  that  Macheng  was  not  first  but 
second. ''  Khama  and  his  brother  he  was  specially 
jealous  of,  and  his  dislike  to  them  grew  stronger 
and  more  pronounced. 

Thus  it  came  about  that  Khama's  life-story  was 
again  a  troubled  one.  The  schemes  of  a  father' 
were  succeeded  by  those  of  an  uncle,  both  intent  on 
his  ruin.  His  own  and  his  brother  Khamana's 
popularity  was  greater  than  ever,  but  this  only 
made  matters  so  much  the  worse.  To  show  his 
resentment,  Macheng  even  went  the  length  of 
despatching  an  expedition,  of  which  Khama  and 
his  regiment  formed  part,  with  an  inferior  officer 
placed  at  the  head  of  it.  But  the  Bamangwatos 
ignored  the  appointment,  refused  to  have  any 
leader  but  Khama,  and  at  once  installed  him  in 
command.  This  gave  mortal  offence  to  the  king. 
Space  will  not  allow  us  to  describe  in  detail  the 
plots  and  counterplots  that  occupied  the  next  few 
years.  In  self-defence,  and  to  prevent  the  break- 
up of  the  tribe,  the  two  young  chiefs  had  at  last  to 
assert  themselves,  and,  having  first  urged  their  father 
to  return,  which  he  refused  to  do,  they,  with  the  aid 
of  Sechelc,  chief  of  the  Bakwenas.got  rid  of  Macheng 
by  driving  him  into  exile.  This  was  in  September 
1872.  Khama  was  elected  chief,  a  position  which 
he  accepted,  but  with  characteristic  prudence. 
He  said  to  the  assembled  people :  "  I  have  not 
fought  for  the  chieftainship,  but  for  my  life.  As 
to  my  father,  I  sent  Khamana  to  invite  him  and 
to  bring  him  home.  He  refused  my  invitation, 
and  thus  increased  the  danger  in  which  my  life  was 
placed.  I  shall  not  ask  him  again  ;  it  is  for  you, 
Bamangwatos,  to  send  for  him,  and  to  bring  him 
back  again."  He  thus  threw  the  responsibility 
upon  the  headmen. 

One  of  Khama's  first  acts  as  king  was  to  define 
his  attitude  towards  heathenism  on  the  one  hand 
jgmd  Christianity  on  the  other.  Amongst  other 
time-honoured  ceremonies  was  one  connected  with 
seed-time  and  harvest.  Not  until  sundry  charms, 
incantations,  and  spells  had  been  duly  employed 
by  the  chief  could  the  gardens  and  fields  be  sown 
.in  spring  or  reaped  in  autumn.  So  with  many  other 
ithings.  After  consultation  with  the  missionaries — 
(the  Rev.  John  Mackenzie  and  the  Rev.  D.  Hepburn 
who  had  succeeded  Mr.  Price — Khama  assembled 
ihis  people  in  .his  "khotla"  and  emphatically 
announced  his  own  adherence  to  the  Word  of  God. 
"  He  would  not  prohibit  heathen  ceremonies,  but 
they  must  not  be  performed  in  his  *  khotla,'  and  as 
their  chief  he  would  contribute  nothing  towards 
them.  He  was  about,  by  public  prayer  to  Almighty 
•God,  to  ask  a  blessing  upon  their  seed-sowing,  and 
afterwards  would  set  to  work.  Whoever  wished  to 
have  his  seed  charmed  could  do  so  at  his  own 
expense,  but  he  himself  had  no  such  custom  now, 
any  more  than  in  former  years."  This  speech, 
whose  language  and  tone  were  so  unmistakable, 
was  well  received  by  the  people,  and  Mr.  Mackenzie 
tells  us  that  he  felt  at  its  close  that  Khama  was, 
both  in  his  own  and   in  the  tribe's  estimation, 


further  removed  from  heathenism  than   he  was 
before  he  had  thus  decisively  declared  his  policy. 

For  twenty-one  years  Khama  has  been  in  power, 
and  his  reign  throughout  has  been  in  thorough 
harmony  with    that   early   declaration.     All    who 
know  him  bear  testimony  to  his  consistent  life,  his 
sagacious  and  enlightened  rule,  and  to  the  general 
strength,  probity,  and   nobility  of  his  character. 
At  the  beginning  of  his  reign  he  made  one  serious 
mistake,  which  involved  him  in  much  difficulty  and 
trial.     In  the  face  of  his  declaration  that  he  would 
not  again  recall  his  father,  Sekhome,  he  did  at  the 
end  of  1872  invite  the  old  man  back.     What  his 
motives  were  in  doing  so  it  is  difficult  to  under- 
stand,  but  it   proved  to  be  a  disastrous   move. 
Sekhome  returned,  and,  cunning   heathen  as  he 
was,  at  once  set  to  work  trying  to  regain  his  former 
ascendency  over   the   tribe.     He   revived   former 
rites  and  practices,  and  by  carefully  fostering  the 
ambition  of  Khamana  and  manifesting  great  regard 
for  him,  whilst  ignoring  Khama,  he  succeeded  xn 
sowing  the  seeds  of  mutual  distrust  and  in  setting 
the   brothers  against   one  another.     Recognising 
his  mistake,  Khama  endeavoured  to  rectify  it,  but 
it  was  not  until  he  had  first  of  all  withdrawn  to, a 
distance  and  had  been  joined  by  the  people,  who 
eagerly  flocked  to  his  standard,  that  he  felt  able  to 
cope  with  his  treacherous  father  and  now  liostile 
brother.     In  February  1875  he  led  his  followers  to 
battle.     A  fight  for  the  possession  of  Shoshong 
followed,  and  in  this  Khama  was  victorious.     Sek- 
home and  Khamana  took  to  flight,  and  henceforth 
Khama's  authority  was  firmly  established. 

Parricidal  and  fratricidal  contests  appear  to 
belong  to  the  normal  conditions  of  African  tribal 
llf^  and  in  the  struggles  we  have  briefly  recorded 
there  was  little  of  exceptional  character  apart  from 
the  new^  element  introduced  by  Christianity,  which 
involved  a  fresh  line  of  cleavage.  But  the  retro- 
spect was  a  sad  one  to  the  missionaries.  Making 
all  allowances  for  the  ignorance  and  backward 
condition  of  the  Bamangwatos,  who  had  so  re- 
cently and  so  partially  emerged  from  barbarism, 
they  greatly  deplored  the  outbreak  of  war  and 
commotion.  Especially  were  they  distressed  at 
the  disagreement  between  the  two  brothers. 
Looking  back  upon  that  eventful  period,  Mr. 
Mackenzie  records  :  "When  the  first  indications 
of  alienation  made  their  appearance  I  called  them 
again  and  again  into  my  study,  reasoned  and 
prayed  with  them,  and  besought  them  to  under- 
stand one  another,  and  to  love  as  brethren.  The 
result  was  only  temporary  :  the  one  was  ambitious  ; 
suspicion  filled  the  mind  of  the  other."  One 
regrets  that  any  stain  should  rest  upon  the  fair 
fame  of  Khama,  but  in  the  earlier  stages  of  his 
quarrel  with  his  brother  he  was  hardly  true  to  the 
nobler  side  of  his  character.  The  subsequent  de- 
velopments of  the  quarrel,  however,  clearly  showed 
that  Khamana  was  chiefly  to  blame. 

Undoubtedly  this  chief  stands  out  conspicuously 
among  South  African  princes  as  the  finest,  noblest  of 
them  all.  He  rules  with  a  firm  hand,  is  soldierly  in 
bearing,  a  keen  sportsman,  a  good  rider,  every  inch 
a  man ;  but  combined  with  this  strength  there  is 
remarkable  patience,  gentleness,  and  kindliness  of 
disposition,  and   none  who  know  him  doubt  his 
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sincerity  or  earnestness  as  a  Christian.  I'he  re- 
markable way  in  which  by  the  force  of  his  own 
example  and  conduct  he  has  led  his  people 
forward  in  the  pathway  of  enlightened  Christian 
progress  furnishes  striking  evidence  of  this.  Witch- 
craft and  "  smelling  out "  are  illegal,  and  if  practised 
at  all  must  be  practised  in  secret.  Four  or  five 
years  ago  he  accomplished  the  feat  of  removing 
his  town  from  Shoshong  to  Phalapye,  as  previously 
stated,  the  water  supply  at  the  former  place  no 
longer  meeting  the  requirements  of  the  tribe  ;  and 
in  his  new  town  he  has  secured  comforts  and  ad- 
vantages possessed  by  few,  if  any,  South  African 
peoples. 

More  wonderful  even  than  the  moral  and  social 
elevation  of  the  Bamangwatos  is  that  of  some  of 
the  wretched  Bakalaharis  and  other  subject  tribes, 
who,  under  Khania's  benign  and  sagacious 
sovereignty,  have  been  uplifted  from  the  lowest 
depths  of  human  degradation.  Mr.  Selous,  the 
famous  hunter,  has  been  deeply  impressed  with 
this.  In  an  address  delivered  to  the  South  African 
Philosophical  Society,  Mr.  Selous  said: 

*•  A  generation  ago  all  the  Bakalahari  lived  the  life  de- 
scril>ed  by  Dr.  Livingstone  and  others.  They  wandered 
rontinually,  under  a  burning  sun,  over  the  heated  sands  of 
the  Kalahari,  without  any  fixed  habitation,  and  ever  and 
always  engaged  in  a  terrible  struggle  for  existence,  living  on 
l>ernes  an<i  bulbs  and  roots,  on  snakes  and  toads  and  lizards, 
with  an  occasional  glorious  feast  on  a  fat  eland,  giraffe,  or 
zebra,  caught  in  a  pitfall ;  sucking  up  water  through  reeds, 
and  spitting  it  into  the  ostrich  egg-shells,  in  which  they  were 
wont  to  carry  it,  and  altogether  leading  a  life  of  bitter  grinding 
hardship  from  the  cradle  to  the  grave.  In  fact,  they  were 
utter  savages  ;  joyless,  soulless  anin:ials,  believing  nothing, 
hoping  nothing,  but,  unlike  Sir  Walter  Scott*s  Bolhwell, 
fearing  much,  for  they  were  sore  oppressed  by  their  Bechwana 
masters,  and  often  became  the  prey  of  the  lions  and  hyenas 
that  roamed  the  deserts  as  well  as  they.  Now  many  of  the 
wild  people  have  been  induced  by  Khama  to  give  up  their 
nomadic  life.  He  supplied  them  with  seed  corn,  and,  as 
may  be  seen  at  Klabala  and  other  places,  the  Bakalaharis  of 
the  present  day  hoe  up  large  expanses  of  ground,  and  grow 
so  much  corn  that,  except  in  seasons  of  drought,  they  know 
not  the  famine  from  which  their  forefathers  were  continually 
suffering.  lo  addition  to  this,  Khama  and  his  headmen  have 
given  them  cattle,  sheep,  and  goats,  to  tend  for  them,  from 
which  they  obtain  a  constant  supply  of  milk.  In  fact,  it  may 
be  said  that  Khama  has  successfully  commenced  the  work  of 
converting  a  tribe  of  miserable  nomadic  savages  into  a  happy 
pastoral  people." 

We  may  add,  what  Mr.  Selous  omits,  that 
Khama's  philanthropy  is  the  direct  fruit  of  Khama's 
Christianity,  and  is  a  touching  and  beautiful  illus- 
tration of  practical  godliness  and  of  faith  in  the 
ix)wer  of  kindness  and  love.     Mr.  Selous's  estimate 


of  the  chiefs   character,  however,  is  high.     He 
says  : 

**  I  should  like  to  add  a  few  words  to  the  very  general 
tribute  of  praise  that  has  been  accorded  him.  To  nijself 
personally  he  has  always  been  most  kind  and  courteous,  and 
I  believe  him  .to  l)e  a  strictly  upright  and  honourable  man. 
I  might  say  much  more,  but  I  have  said  enough  to  show 
that  I  have  a  high  appreciation  of  his  character.  Many  of 
his  headmen,  too— amongst  whom  I  may  mention  som? 
special  friends  of  mine,  such  as  Kwati,  Tinkin,  Makamani, 
and  Musiakabo— I  have  always  found  to  \yt  thoroughly 
triist worthy,  reliable  men,  ready  to  do  a  friend  a  service 
without  expecting  payment  for  it— a  trait  of  character  I  have 
never  yet  met  with  in  a  wild,  uncivilised  Kafir,  whose  motto 
always  appears  to  be  to  give  or  do  nothing  fcr  notliing,  and 
as  little  as  possible  for  sixpence.'* 

Khama's  relations  to  the  outside  world  have 
been  mutually  advantageous.  His  drastic  temper- 
ance measures  and  resolute  refusal  to  admit  strong 
drink  have  thus  far  been  respected,  and  dark  would 
be  the  day  in  our  countr>''s  history  that  saw  the 
enforced  introduction  of  "Cape  smoke.'  The 
mission  of  Sir  Charles  Warren  led  to  the  British 
Protectorate,  which  Khama  voluntarily  accepted 
and  even  sought..  Hence  the  aid  which  the 
Bamangwato  are  now  giving  to  the  Company's 
forces. 

Khama  has  no  doubt  himself  as  to  the  power 
that  has  made  him  what  he  is.  He  unhesitatingly 
ascribes  it  to  the  influence  of  Christ's  Gospel, 
brought  to  him  by  the  agents  of  the  London 
Missionary  Society,  in  whose  hands  the  work  has 
been  entirely  since  1862.  The  majority  of  the 
Bamangwatos  are  still  very  ignorant— must,  indeed,, 
be  regarded  as  heathen,  but  the  mission  is 
making  good  progress.  A  handsome  chapel,  the 
finest  in  Bechwanaland,  which  cost  the  people 
;^3,ooo,  was  set  apart  for  worship  last  year.  The 
Rev.  W.  C.  Willoughby  is  in  charge  of  the  station. 
He  will  shortly  be  joined  by  tw^o  ladies  specially 
appointed  for  educational  work  among  the  women 
and  girls.  This  appointment  has  given  much 
satisfaction  to  Khama  himself,  who  anticipates 
from  it  lasting  blessing  for  his  people. 

Here  we  must  leave  him.  If  his  future  resemble 
his  past,  the  name  of  this  Bechwana  chief  will  long 
be  remembered  with  respect  and  admiration  by  all 
friends  of  South  Africa,  irrespective  of  colour,  race, 
or  creed.  His  virtues  command  the  sympathy  and" 
esteem  of  a  very  wide  circle.  May  he  long  be  spared 
to  manifest  them  !  and  may  his  son,  Sekhome, 
prove  a  worthy  son  of  his  worthy  sire  !  are  the  two 
best  wishes  we  can  have  for  the  future  prosperity 
of  the  Bamangwatos 
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A  LITTLE  gill  living  in  a  gloomy  London  slum 
had  a  fern  given  her  as  a  present,  which  she- 
was  told  would  die  if  it  had  no  sunlight ;  and, 
the  sunshine  never  entering  the  room  where  she 
lived,  she  used  to  take  the  plant  out  in  her  arms  on 
fine  days  and  walk  up  and  down  the  sunny  side  of 
the  street  with  it,  much  as  if  it  were  a  kipdog  she 
had  out  for  an  airing.  Tliat  little  girl  with  her  one 
pet  plant  would  have  opened  her  eyes  rather  widj 
had  she  seen  the  place  where  the  fern  passed  its 
infancy— and  so  would  many  other  people. 

The  single  plant  is  to  (he  wholesale  nursery  what 
the  pinafore  is  to  the  cotton  factory  or  tlie  blade  of 
grass  to  the  hayfield.  Spread  far  and  wide,  the 
household  supply  may  seem  trifling  ;  but  traced  back 
to  its  source  through  retailer  and  wholesaler,  it 
amazes  us  with  its  volume.  More  plants  arc  growii 
to-day  than  were  ever  grown  before  ;  not  only  are 
there  more  people  to  buy  them,  but  the  taste  for  them 
has  become  more  popular,  and  the  tens  of  twenty 
years  ago  are  now  represented  by  hundreds. 

It  is  not  everyone  that  takes  as  much  care  of  his 
plant  as  our  little  girl.  The  careless  man,  like  the 
New  York  millionaire  who  pays  a  thousand  a  year 
for  the  floral  decorations  of  his  house,  treats  it  as  if 
it  were  artificial ;  he  admires  it  for  a  day  or  two,  and 
waters  it  not,  and  in  a  week  it  is  dead  and  he  buys 
another.  The  careful  man  makes  much  of  it— too 
much  of  it.  He  puts  it  in  a  "  fine-art  pot "  to  begin 
with — the  pot  which  has  done  more  to  encourage 
wholesale  horticulture  than  any  modem  invention. 
And  why  ?  Because  the  original  pot  has  to  stand 
inside  the  larger  one  and  the  plant  looks  quite  small 
in  this  ornamental  casing ;  whence  it  comes  about 


nourishment  out  of  the  soil  in  a  five-inch  one  unless 
it  is  raised  with  artificial  fertilisers.  The  careful 
man,  therefore,  obtains  his  plant  in  the  pot  that  fits, 
and  every  time  he  waters  it  washes  the  fertiliser 
away  so  that  it  soon  withers  of  inanition,  and  its 
successor  has  to  be  purchased  to  fill  the  vacancy. 

The  larger  the  quantities  in  which  plants  are  grown 
the  cheaper  they  become  ;  and  the  cheaper  they  are 
the  more  ihey  sell.  Take  palms,  for  instance.  Not 
very  long  ago  palms  were  luxuries,  and  all  those 
that  reached  us  were  foreign  grown ;  the  Dutch 
began  to  produce  them  cheaply,  and  secured  almost 
the  whole  of  the  trade  ;  then  our  own  growers,  Mr, 
Thomas  Rochford  in  particular,  took  to  them  in 
a  large  way,  and  are  now  sending  them  forth  in  such 
quantities  that  the  Dutch  competition  is  practically  at 
an  end,  and  palms  are  within  everybody's  reach  and 
daily  becoming  more  plentiful— a  result  all  the  more 
remarkable  inasmuch  as  all  the  seed  has  to  be  im- 
ported ;  for  palms,  like  many  other  plants,  will  not 
riptn  in  this  country. 

There  is  Kentia  fors/eriana,  for  example,  one  of 
the  most  popular  bf  palms  owing  to  its  general 
hardihood,  which  was  practically  unknown  here 
until  about  a  dozen  years  ago,  when  a  missionary 
brought  home  a  few  of  its  seeds  from  Lord  Howe's 
Island.  The  plants  raised  from  that  seed  promised 
so  well  that  some  cf  the  great  pi  ant- introducers,  like 
the  Veitches,  sent  their  travellers  out  to  that  lone 
spot  in  the  Pacific  ;  and  now  the  seed  is  exported 
thence  in  large  quantities.  The  fashionable  Areca 
hails  from  the  Mauritius,  as  does  the  common  fan 
palm  Latania  borbnnica  seen  in  hundreds  of  villa 
windows,  whose   best-known  home    is    Bourbon 
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Island,  from  which  it  takes  its  name.  Phcsnix 
rupicolUy  another  of  the  palms  in  cultivation,  ripens 
in  India,  and  its  seeds  reach  us  from  Calcutta. 
The  seeds  of  Cocos  weddeliana^  one  of  the  most 
graceful  of  our 'common  pot  palms,  come  from 
Brazil.  Perhaps  "  common  "  is  too  strong  a  word  for 
Cocos,  its  cultivation  being  by  no  means  easy.  The 
most  successful  of  its  growers  Ls  Mr.  Bause  of  South 
Norwood,  who  is  more  scientific  in  his  methods 
than  most  of  the  wholesale  horticulturists,  and 
whose  work  in  hybridising  is  well  known.  At  his 
place  are  houses  after  houses  of  Cocos  in  every  stage 
from  seedlings  upwards.  The  judicious  visitor  in- 
quires after  their  ages  as  he  would  after  those  of  the 
babies  in  a  family  on  his  first  visit.  "  These  are 
seven  months  old,"  he  may  be  told  of  one  house- 
ful. "  What  a  number  ! "  he  will  observe.  "  Yes  ; 
there  are  twelve  thousand  in  this  house." 

Another  palm,  not  unlike  Cocos  in  general  appear- 
ance, is  Geonoma  gracilis  \  it  ako  has  a  future  before 
it,  and  its  seed  also  comes  from  Brazil.  Another  of 
the  rising  palms  is  Corypha  austraiis,  which  reaches 
us  from  Northern  Queensland,  where  the  seed  is  col- 
lected by  blacks  and  brought  in  small  quantities  to 
the  local  depots,  whence  it  is  exported  to  Europe 
and  America.  But  seeds  are  not  always  collected 
in  this  way.  In  some  places,  as  at  Fetropolis  in 
Brazil,  a  little  to  the  north  of  Rio,  there  are  exten- 
sive palm  gardens  where  regular  crops  are  raised 
for  seed,  much  as  Buttons  grow  our  garden  favour- 
ites at  Reading.  And  from  Australia  and  Brazil 
the  seed  travellers  visit  this  country  and  do  their 
round  of  calls  on  our  nurserymen,  just  as  our  com- 
mercials in  the  drapery  trade  make  Manchester 
known  all  over  the  world.  "  The  foreigner  again  I  ' 
the  protectionist  may  exclaim  ;  but  let  him  take 
courage.  If  he  goes  to  Rochford's  he  will  find 
hundreds  of  Kentias  being  carefully  packed  for 
Philadelphia ;  and  if  he  goes  to  Bause's  he  may 
light  upon  a  whole  houseful  of  handsome  Dracaenas 
booked  for  Paris.  The  course  of  trade  is  not  all 
one  way  ;  and  the  real  l)alance  is  never  as  great  as 
it  appears,  for  the  imports  come  in  at  their  full 
valuation,  while  the  exports  go  out  at  10  to  20  per 
cent  under,  so  as  to  get  the  full  benefit  of  the  ad 
valorem  when  the  foreigner  claims  his  customs 
dues.  And  when  he  claims  his  dues  on  tropical 
plants  grown  in  a  temperate  clime  he  must  surely 
have  his  doubts  as  to  the  country  of  origin. 

"  It  is  all  climate,  you  see,"  said  one  of  these  big 
nurserymen  to  us.  "  We  can  compound  a  soil  as 
we  want  it.  What  with  Banstead  loam  and  New 
For^t  peat  and  Bedfordshire  sand,  and  the  other 
things,  we  have  the  whole  stock  on  hand  like  a 
doctor's  boy  in  a  drug  shop.  And,  thanks  to  the 
glass,  which  we  can  whitewash,  or  lay  a  blind  over, 
we  can  make  our  climate  what  we  like.  The  furnace 
is  our  sun,  and  the  tank  gives  us  our  aqueous 
vapour ;  and  so  long  as  we  get  enough  coke  the 
affair  is  easy  enough — until  you  look  at  the  bills  ! 
We  are  not  experimenters ;  we  only  touch  plants 
that  we  know  will  do  well  and  hope  will  sell  well. 
^Ve  have  our  disappointments,  of  course,  but  as  a 
rule,  the  business  is  a  fairly  safe  sort  of  farming  — 
farming  under  glas^,  with  a  coke-fire  sun  !  " 

Now  that  the  furnaces  used  in  nursery-work  are 


nearly  all  on  the  same  principle,  the  amount  of 
coke  consumed  is  by  no  means  a  bad  guide  to  the 
business  done ;  although  the  amount  of  turnover 
may  have  no  selling  value,  in  a  trade  where  a  good- 
will is  unknown.  Keeping  this  in  mind,  excur- 
sionists to  Broxboume  can  have  their  own  opinions 
regarding  the  extent  of  the  Tumford  nurseries 
they  pass  on  the  left  hand,  just  before  reaching 
their  destination. 

Here  is  a  private  railway  siding  on  which  are 
being  shunted  the  private  trucks  in  which  the  coke 
for  the  furnaces  comes  from  Beckton,  under  annual 
contract.  From  the  number  of  chimneys,  it  would 
seem  as  though  we  were  looking  at  an  iron-foundry. 
We  are,  to  b^in  with,  confronted  by  over  a  score 
of  glasshouses  200  feet  long,  in  which  for  eight 
months  of  the  year  cucumbers  are  grown,  and  out 
of  each  of  these  come  thirty-five  dozen  cucumbers 
a  week.  This  is  not  the  biggest  thing  in  cucumber 
culture  by  any  means.  At  Hamilton's  there  are' 
quite  a  number  of  houses  400  feet  long  devoted 
to  that  pleasant  fruit,  which  has  lost  its  terrors  for 
indigestibility  now  that  it  is  being  boiled  whole 
and  served  on  fashionable  tables,  as  if  it  were 
vegetable-marrow,  butter  and  all  complete. 
Hamilton's  cucumber-houses,  like  many  we  shall 
meet  with  presently  in  this  nursery,  are  longer 
than  Kew  palm-house,  which  is  only  362  feet  long. 
Those  at  Rochford's  are  about  the  length  of  Kew 
temperate-house,  which  is  212  feet  long,  measuring 
just  as  many  feet  as  there  are  degrees  in  the  Fahren- 
heit boiling-point. 

It  is  not,  however,  for  the  cucumbers  that  we 
have  mentioned  them,  but  to  follow  the  story  of 
our  little  girl's  fern.  When  the  cucumbers  arc 
down,  these  houses,  and  many  more,  are  devoted 
to  fern-raising.  Now  ferns  are  as  a  rule  raised 
from  spores — some  are,  of  course,  propagated  from 
buds  on  the  fronds,  more  from  tubers  and  buds  on 
the  roots,  some  from  bulbils,  and  some  by  division  ; 
but  we  need  not  concern  ourselves  with  these  at 
the  moment— the  fronds  when  ripe  being  cut  off, 
wrapped  in  paper,  and  kept  in  a  warm,  dry  place  ^ 
until  they  shrivel  and  discharge  the  almost  imper- 
ceptible dust  which  is  to  the  fern  what  the  se«i  is 
to  the  flowering  plant.  These  spores  are,  in  a  still 
atmosphere,  lightly  dusted  on  to  the  surface  of 
prepared  soil  in  five-inch  pots,  and  a  piece  of 
window -glass  laid  on  the  top,  to  keep  the  air  close 
and  moist.  In  time  they  germinate,  and  the  soil 
becomes  covered  with  what  looks  like  green  moss. 
This  apparent  moss  is  really  thousands  of  young 
ferns,  which,  when  they  get  about  half  an  inch  high, 
and  just  touching  the  glass,  are  picked  out  one  by 
one  and  transpkinted  to  a  seedling  tray.  Each  of 
these  little  plants  occupies  a  space  about  the  area 
of  a  postagl-stamp,  and  the  trays  are  packed  close 
together  on  the  four-fcot  shelves  which  run  the  full 
200  feet.  To  the  right  and  left  as  you  look  down 
the  house  you  see  nothing  but  seedling  trays  on 
the  shelves,  and  under  them  on  the  ground  the 
pots  with  the  germinating  spores.  Think  of  the 
number  of  postage-stamps  it  would  take  to  paper 
1,600  square  feet !  Soon  the  seedlings  begin  to 
touch  one  another,  and  are  shifted  to  other  trays, 
in  which  they  occupy  about  three  times  as  much 
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Toom,  and  from  them  when  they  have  increased 
somewhat  they  are  moved  into  thumb-pots,  where 
they  make  their  best  show  as  regards  numbers, 
being  less  insignificant  individually  than  in  their 
earlier  stages.  These  are  the  plants  such  as  you 
buy  at  the  greengrocer's  at  a  penny  each.  Imagine 
a  strip  of  them  three  cricket-pitches  long,  and  four 
or  five  feet  wide,  packed  as  close  as  can  be  ;  double 
the  strip,  and  you  have  the  contents  of  one  of  these 
houses.  By-and-by  comes  another  shift,  and 
then  another,  and  another,  until  the  nearly  invisible 
spore  has  become  a  beautiful  plant  a  foot  or  more 
across,  flourishing  in  perfection,  and  therefore  ready 
for  sale^ 

Among  the  varieties  of  maidenhair  grown  in 
these  houses,  one  of  them  is  the  rochfordi^  special  to 
the  place,  which  is  of  a  singularly  strong  and  lasting 
growth.  But,  besides  these,  there  are  house  after 
house  devoted  to  the  hare*s-foot  fern  of  the  coster's 
barrow,  which  is  not  a  Davallia  like  the  true  hare's- 
foot,  hMX.  2i  Polypodium  ;  many  more  to  the  common 
PteriSy  which,  grassy  as  it  is,  has  so  many  admirers 
for  its  hardihood  ;  and  to  a  few  ferns  like  Pteris 
argyrea  and  others  of  more  restricted  sale,  whose 
popularity  will  increase  when  people  have  learnt 
that  ferns  want  light  and  not  darkness,  not  standing 
in  water  but  good  drainage,  and  above  all  things, 
like  all  other  plants,  not  to  be  watered  with  the 
household  supply  hard  and  cold  from  the  tap. 

This  matter  of  watering  is  of  the  utmost  impor- 
tance in  indoor  culture.  In  every  glasshouse  is 
the  open  water-tank  sunk  in  'the  ground  at  every 
hundred  feet,  so  that  its  temperature  is  the  same  as 
that  in  which  the  plants  are  raised.  Not  a  drop  of 
rain-water  is  wasted  if  it  can  be  helped.  It  is  all 
led  from  the  roofs  into  these  tanks,  the  dirt  it  brings 
with  it  being  the  best  of  natural  manures,  particu- 
larly when  helped  with  a  little  soot 

"  How  do  you  train  your  staff  ?  "  we  asked  Mr. 
Sweet  of  Whetstone,  who  is  an  acknowledged 
master  in  the  art  of  wholesale  horticulture,  a  prac- 
tical professor"  of  technical  education  whose  pupils 
we  have  met  with  in  many  a  large  establishment. 
*'  The  men,  you  mean  ?  Well,  the  first  thing  I  do 
is  to  teach  them  how  to  water ;  that  is  to  say,  the 
boy  comes  here  and  is  set  to  work  carrying  the 
water  about  for  the  men  to  use.  And  I  keep  him 
carrying  water,  ay,  for  twelve  months  perhaps, 
during  which  he  learns  how  to  treat  the  plants. 
Then  I  give  him  a  portion  of  a  house  to  water  and 
attend  to,  and  so  gradually  trust  him  as  I  find  he  is 
capable  of  not  doing  damage." 

The  ordinary  gardener  who  has  learnt  his  busi- 
ness in  some  gentleman's  grounds  is  of  little  use  in 
this  line.  '*  He  knows  too  much,  and  is  more 
willing  to  teach  than  be  taught,"  according  to  one 
authority.  "  Let  him  get  hold  of  a  watering-pot," 
said  another,  "  and  he  will  do  a  pound's  worth  of 
damage  in  ten  minutes."  The  boy  with  an  open 
mind,  the  butcher's  boy  or  grocer's  boy  in  search 
of  a  change  perhaps,  is  welcomed.  He  at  least  has 
nothing  to  unlearn,  and  step  by  step  from  water- 
carrier  upwards  can  be  promoted  until  he  has  a 
certain  series  of  crops  to  look  after.    To  that  series 


he  keeps  and  becortes  a  specialist  By-and-by  he 
hears,  by  advertisement  or  otherwise,  of  a  capitalist 
who  wants  a  man  for  the  particular  line  in  which 
he  has  been  brought  up,  and  then  he  leaves,  and 
begins  on  another  platform  as  foreman  or  superin- 
tendent, at  perhaps  jQi  loj.  a  week.  Of  course 
there  are  apprentices,  and  in  addition  to  these 
there  are  now  in  these  wholesale  nurseries  a  great 
many  Germans  and  Frenchmen  learning  the  busi- 
ness and  the  language  at  the  same  time. 

A  man  who  can  water  well  and  pot  well  knows 
half  his  trade.  And  how  these  men  can  pot !  Not 
many  months  ago  there  was  a  potting  competition 
in  which  the  winner  potted  1,200  plants  in  one 
hour  and  11,500  in  a  day  of  ten  hours  1  The 
number  seemed  so  astonishing  that  we  asked  Mr. 
Thomas  Rochford  if  it  were  possible.  "  Well,  I 
don't  know,"  said  he  ;  "  that  is  a  lot  to  do  in  one 
day ;  I  have  myself  potted  100  verbenas  in  five 
minutes,  but  I  should  not  care  to  keep  on  at  that 
rate.  Yes,  it  is  possible,  but  it  is  uncommonly 
good  work."  The  rate  at  which  the  tiny  fern 
seedlings  are  pricked  out  at  equal  intervals  is  a 
wonder  to  those  unacquainted  with  the  possibilities 
of  manual  dexterity,  for  such  things  cannot  be 
handled  roughly  ;  but  when  it  comes  to  thumb- 
pots,  with  three  or  four  men  working  at  a  bench, 
matters  become  busy  indeed,  and  we  cease  to  mar- 
vel at  the  stock  of  pots  and  the  housefuls  of  plants,  of 
which  we  have  as  yet  only  touched  the  fringe. 

Dracaenas,  of  course,  are  here,  larger  in  quantity 
than  in  variety.  For  Dracaenas  in  variety  one  of 
the  most  interesting  collections  is  at  Norwood, 
where  Mr.  Bause  seems  to  cross  them  as  he  pleases. 
They  represent  a  widespread  genus  ranging  embar- 
rassingly into  CordylifUy  with  the  original  Dracana^ 
the  dragon-tree  of  Orotava,  as  rather  an  outsider. 
Alike  perhaps  in  bloom,  but  differing  much  in  root, 
the  commoner  sorts  have  mostly  come  from  D,  termi- 
nalis^  a  conspicuous  hedge-plant  of  the  East  and  a 
well-known  boundary  marker  in  the  West  Indies. 
Far  and  wide  they  are  found  in  the  South  Sea  and 
Brazil,  and  even  in  India,  introduced  occasionally — 
so  we  are  told — by  samples  used  as  walking-sticks 
having  been  sportively  stuck  in  the  ground  and  left 
to  grow.  A  large  number  reach  us  from  Fiji,  some 
from  New  Guinea,  some  from  the  New  Hebrides, 
some  from  the  Solomon  Islands  ;  all  of  them 
flowering  in  this  country,  and  all  capable  of  hybri- 
disation—all, that  is,  with  one  exception,  the  dis- 
tinctive D,  goldieana,  from  West  Africa,  which  at 
present  refuses  to  be  crossed,  and  may  probably 
have  to  be  sorted  out  into  another  genus.  A  fine 
showy  sight  is  a  mass  of  five  or  six  thousand 
Dracaenas  when  the  sunshine  is  on  them,  giving  light 
and  shade  to  the  greens  and  whites  and  lurid  reds 
in  their  handsome  foliage. 

Contrasting  with  them  at  Turnford  are  the  prim 
and  formal  ranks  of  Fiats,  the  indiarubbers  of 
everyday  life,  their  leaves  obtrusively  geometrical, 
the  plain  old  greens  to  the  right  of  us,  the  new, 
mottled  and  variegated  not  unlike  Crotons,  to  the 
left  of  us— an  avenue  a  couple  of  hundred  feet  long, 
the  ranks  eight  or  ten  deep.  Another  long  house 
is  full  of  the  graceful  Asparagus  plumosus^  used  in 
the  modern  buttonhole  ;  others  of  the  better-known 
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Solatium,  which  has  a  bloom  like  a  potato  and  a 
fniit  like  an  Arbutus. 

Opposite  to  us  is  a  range  of  from  forty  to  fifty 
vine-houses,  in  which  grapes  are  grown  by  the  ton. 
A  grand  sight  these  vineries,  span  after  span  of 
them,  some  with  black  grapes  !ike  Gros  Colman  and 
Alicante,  some  with  Muscats,  the  bunches  in  more 
profusion  than  in  a  French  vineyard — everything  on 
strictly  business  lines,  not  an  inch  of  superfluous 
wood  nor  a  superfluous  leaf,  the  berries  an  inch 
across,  the  bunches  seven  or  more  inches  long, 
looking  most  tempting  with  the  bloom  on  them  as 
they  are  gently  kiid  in  the  baskets  ready  for  market, 
the  blacks  on  white  paper,  the  whites  on  pink. 

But  the  great  show  at  Turaford  is  in  the  palm- 
bouses,  one  of  which,  insignificant  as  its  span  roof 
may  make  it,  covers  about  four  times  tlie  area  of 
the  well-known  palm-house  at  Kew.  Here  are 
palms  in  tens  of  thousands,  of  all  sizes  and  many 
species,  from  the  tiny  seedling  with  its  two  leaves 


several  shifting  floors,  so  that  when  packed  they 
hold  almost  a  solid  mass  of  foliage  and  bloom. 

The  storage  of  these  vans  is  not  without  interest, 
although  it  is  simplicity  itself  compared  to  the 
elaborate  system  of  packing  adopted  for  plants 
which  are  sent  long  distances  for  exhibition.  Thfen 
it  is  that  the  packer  is  in  his  pride.  When  the 
Warner  orchids,  for  instance,  were  sent  to  the 
Petersburg  Horticultural  Exhibition,  they  were 
eight  days  on  the  road  thither  from  Broomfield, 
and  arrived  without  any  injury'.  And  what  is  more, 
they  came  home  again  after  being  exhibited  for  a 
fortnight,  recrossed  the  Channel,  and  three  weeks 
later  were  on  show  at  Kensington  with  the  loss  of 
only  two  flowers.  But  then  every  spike  was  tied 
to  a  stick,  and  every  stalk  and  flower  wTapped  in 
wadding  and  tied  separately,  and  every  leaf  kept 
distinct  so  as  not  to  rub  against  the  bloom. 

Such  packing  is,  of  course,  not  needed  fora  short 
passage  in  a  van,  but  some  of  the  flowering  plants 


up  to  specimens  as  tall  as  a  man,  and  taller.  There 
are  about  a  hundred  varieties  of  palms  fairly  well 
known  in  horticulture,  but  those  grown  largely  for 
market  barely  number  a  score.  Of  these,  the  most 
familiar  we  have  already  mentioned,  and  here  they 
are,  the  majority  Kentias  and  Latanias,  on  shelf 
after  shelf,  quite  as  plentiful  as  the  ferns,  if  not  more 
so.  Palm-growing  is  "like  burying  money,"  we 
ha\-e  been  told  by  one  who  has  failed  at  it  Some 
of  the  seeds  take  eighteen  months  to  germinate, 
during  which  the  risks  are  great.  But  in  the  seed- 
trays  of  the  successful  grower  the  gaps  are  few, 
and  at  the  remove,  when  the  youthful  plants  first 
have  a  pot  of  their  own,  their  multitudes  are  truly 
inconceivable,  for  plants  tun  into  large  numbers 
when  stood  close.  Small  as  the  stalls  look  in 
Covent  Garden  Flower  Market,  it  is  possible  to 
stand  thirty  dozen  plants  on  them  in  full-sized 
pots,  and  thirty  dozen  is  an  ordinary  market-van 
load,  though  the  newer  vans  hold  more.  Some 
(rf  them  are  as  big  as  the  paper-box  carts,  and  have 


require  a  good  deal  of  tying  and  stowing  to  keep 
them  uninjured.  The  vans  are  loaded  during  the 
afternoon  and  start  at  night,  so  as  to  reach  the 
market  about  three  o'clock  in  the  morning.  It 
does  not  take  long  to  unpack  them,  and  when  the 
market  opens  their  contents  are  all  properly  staged. 
The  first  customer  is  almost  invariably  the  com- 
mission agent  The  evening  before  he  has  had 
his  letters  and  telegrams  from  all  parts  of  the 
country  acquainting  him  with  his  clients'  require- 
ments, and  late  into  the  night  perhaps  his  clerks 
have  been  at  work  sorting  out  these  quantities  into 
the  totals  he  must  buy  to  supply  them.  He  knows 
where  he  can  find  these  in  the  market,  and  to 
be  sure  of  getting  enough  he  must  buy  early. 
He  has  half  a  dozen  orders  from  the  south,  the 
east,  and  the  midlands,  small  orders  every  one, 
but  making  up  a  large  total  when  combined  ;  and 
other  men  have  similar  commissions  from  other 
correspondents,  and  it  is  as  well  for  him  to  get  first 
choice  if  he  can.    After  the  commission  agents 
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come  the  London  florists,  and  after  them  the 
costermongers  and  the  public — the  public  because 
they  are  not  early  risers,  the  costers  because  they 
hope  to  get  things  cheap  at  the  tail  end. 

The  coster's  barrow  may  be  described  as  the 
barometer  of  floral  fashion.  It  was  on  the  coster's 
barrow  that  the  Pelargonium  died,  as  also  did  the 
Primula.    The  West  End  sets  the  taste  for  the  florist, 


and  when  the  West  End  sees  the  plant  it  chooses 
for  its  drawing-room  hawked  about  week  after 
week  in  the  street,  it  makes  a  change.  The  new 
taste  takes  time  to  permeate  the  intermediate 
classes  ;  but  it  invariably  does  so,  and  the  old  plant 
dies  out  in  a  final  rally  on  the  barrow  as  being  no 
longer  worth  cultivation. 

W.   J.    GORDON. 
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"  POLITICAL  Refugees  !  "  The  words  evoke 
X  memories  of  long-past  years,  when  London 
was  crowded  with  exiles  of  many  nations  and 
various  degrees  of  fame  or  notoriety.  Nowadays, 
our  refugees  are  mainly  Russian  Nihilists  whose 
method  of  asserting  their  rights  cramps  sympathy 
with  their  wrongs  ;  or  Russian  and  Polish  Jews  to 
whom  we  may  open  our  purses,  but  scarcely  our 
hearts.  But  in  those  old  times — the  'fifties  and 
'sixties — the  foreign  element  among  us  struck  every 
chord  of  pity  and  interest.  A  motley  throng, 
tailing  off  into  a  dubious  following  of  soi-disant 
exiles  unconnected  with  politics,  it  comprised 
numbers  of  gallant,  earnest  patriots  who,  with  little 
save  indefinite  hopes  to  sustain  them,  had  to  face 
the  problem  of  existence  in  a  strange  land  and 
strive  for  their  daily  bread  amid  the  unaccustomed 
hardships  of  our  northern  clime.  What  help 
we  gave  by,  metaphorically,  taking  them  to  our 
bosom  was  more  than  repaid  by  the  consequent 
broadening  of  our  sympathies.  The  presence  of 
these  aliens  quickened  our  blood  and  made  us 
throb  with  the  pulsing  of  the  world's  heart. 

Looking  back  to  those  days  of  altruistic  enthu- 
siasm, one  shares  the  sentiments  of  Henry  James' 
benevolent  heroine,  who  "  almost  regretted  that  the 
relaxation  of  many  European  despotisms  deprived 
her  of  the  pleasure  of  smoothing  the  pillow  of  exile 
for  banished  conspirators." 

Echoes  of  great  events,  the  crash  of  falling  thrones, 
had  reached  my  ears  firom  early  childhood.  I  re- 
membered the  Chartist  panic,  that  day  when  our 
feminine  household  was  fluttered  by  rumours  of 
marching  throngs ;  the  arrival  of  a  fugitive  mon- 
arch ;  yz^t  tales  of  strife  in  foreign  parts,  sieges, 
battles,  and  vaguer  speculations  as  to  the  rights 
and  wrongs  of  the  great  struggle.  No  child  of  that 
period  could  be  indifferent  to  contemporary  history, 
and  political  refugees  found  a  generation  prepared 
to  espouse  their  cause.  "  The  Association  of  the 
Friends  of  Italy  "  cannot  yet  be  forgotten,  for  some 
of  its  chief  members  are  still  prominent  in  the 
Liberal  world  It  was  an  energetic  society,  and 
did  good  work  by  protesting  against  the  inertia  of 


our  Government  at  a  period  when  active  interven- 
tion appeared  to  be  the  logical  sequence  of  the 
sympathy  expressed  for  downtrodden  nations. 
Although  nothing  came  of  the  protest,  the  Asso- 
ciation wrought  much  personal  benefit  to  the  exiles, 
and  enlightened  the  public  as  to  their  position  and 
aims,  by  proving  that  Italian  patriots  were  of  a 
totally  different  stamp  from  the  traditional  revo- 
lutionists of  past  times* 

It  was  at  a  meeting  of  these  "  Friends  of  Italy  " 
that  I  first  beheld  Joseph  Mazzini.  A  slight,  dark 
man,  clad  in  unrelieved  black,  with  even  a  black 
satin  stock  in  lieu  of  white  collar,  he  made  an  in- 
significant figure  among  the  group  of  hale,  pro- 
sperous Englishmen  on  the  platform  ;  but,  when  he 
stood  up  to  speak,  one  was  quickly  impressed  by 
the  spirit  informing  that  slender  frame  and  mag- 
netised by  the  tones  of  his  earnest,  musical, 
thrilling  voice.  In  pure  scholarly  English,  to 
which  an  Italian  accent  lent  added  grace,  he  de- 
scribed the  state  of  his  country  and  showed  the 
futility  of  civil  methods  or  educational  reforms 
where  a  tyrant's  will  was  the  only  law  and  all 
enlightenment  forbidden.  In  such  conditions  he 
declared  "  the  sword  the  only  remedy,  and  insur- 
rection— perpetual  insurrection  at  any  cost — the 
sole  means  of  applying  that  remedy."  * 

As  the  speech  went  on  it  rose  to  white  heat ;  the 
orator's  voice  rang  out,  his  eyes  flashed,  he  seemed 
a  living  flame  rather  than  a  man. 

Either  from  the  impression  of  that  night  or  of 
the  memorable  evening  in  a  private  house,  when  I 
first  felt  the  hearty  grip  of  Mazzini's  hand,  the  spirit 
of  Italy  became  incarnated  for  me,  not  in  the 
traditional  female  with  fettered  limbs  and  dishevelled 
locks,  but  in  the  pale,  thoughtful,  brilliant-eyed, 
elderly  man,  who,  whether  pleading  for  his 
country  in  public  with  words  of  fire,  conferring  with 
devoted  adherents,  or  bbouring  at  his  desk  in  his 
humble  study,  always  seemed  apart  from  and 
above  the  common  world,  and,  as  Siena's  "  sun- 
shine saint,"  to  move  and  have  his  being  in  an 
atmosphere  of  his  own. 


'  We  give  a  place  to  this  paper,  not  as  endorsing  every  opinion  which  it  expresses,  but  as  vividly  recalling  a  page  of  history  in  which 
many  Engltsh  sympathies  had  share.  ~£d.  L.  H. 
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Before  long  he  became  a  family  friend,  and, 
sharing  the  privileges  of  his  few  intimates,  we 
gleaned  from  his  lips  and  example  continual 
lessons  of  self-sacrifice  and  unswerving  nobility  of 
purpose. 

Another  evening  with  Mazzini,  in  the  early  days 
of  our  friendship,  flashes  on  me  through  the  clouds 
of  the  past.  We  were  all  bidden  to  dine  with  him 
at  a  restaurant  near  Leicester  Square.  The  motive 
of  the  feast  has  escaped  me.  It  may  have  cele- 
brated some. political  event,  or  only  been  given  to 
aid  the  establishment  of  a  deserving  exile.  At  any 
rate,  the  guests  consisted  of  Mazzini's  best  English 
friends  of  either  sex  and  all  the  leaders  of  the 
Italian  immigration.  To  play  host  was  an  unac- 
customed part  for  the  frugal,  secluded,  laborious 
chief,  but,  having  snatched  this  moment  of  social 
life,  heniiade  the  most  of  it,  and  entertained  us  as 
kindly  and  brilliantly  as  though  no  heavier  cares 
than  those  of  hospitality  had  ever  weighed  on  his 
mind.  We  were  a  crowded  company  in  that 
narrow  room,  decked  with  tricolour  flags  ;  every- 
one talked  his  and  her  best ;  speeches  were  made 
in  English  bass  and  Italian  tenor  ;  there  were  ^ 
hearty  mirth  and  a  great  confusion  of  tongues.  At 
-dessert  a  message  came  that  certain  Italians  just 
arrived  in  London  were  waiting  outside,  and  craved 
a  word  with  Mazzini.  "  Have  them  in  to  drink 
your  health,"  said  a  member  of  Parliament,  and 
two  men  of  the  people,  travel- worn  and  swarthy, 
were  presently  ushered  in.  The  reverent  adoration 
expressed  in  those  Italians'  faces  as  they  clasped 
hands  with  their  chief  was  a  sight  only  equalled 
by  the  warmth  of  his  greeting.  In  touchingly 
affectionate  words  he  presented  these  "  brothers  " 
•to  his  guests,  and  told  what  they  had  dared  for 
their  country.  More  than  ever  we  understood  the 
secret  of  his  power. 

The  magnetism  of  this  great  Italian  laid  a  spell 
on  all  who  approached  him.     Every  mean  or  un- 
worthy  thought  shrivelled  away  before  the  high 
though  gentle  command  of  his  glance.     Even  base 
natures  became  elevated  in  his  presence,  and,  for 
the    moment,   spoke  and    felt   honestly.      What 
errors  of  judgment  he  committed  were,  I  think, 
due  to  this  cause.     The  strong  personal  influence 
lie  unconsciously  exercised  put   him  at  a  disad- 
vantage in  gauging  characters  and  motives.    Hence, 
his  discernment— so  vast  in  other  ways — was  fre- 
..quently  at  fault  with  men,  and  the  falseness  of 
those  he  trusted  had  sometimes  fatal  results.     As 
a  case  in  point,  I  remember  how  once,  when  he  sat 
by  our  fireside  relating  his  experiences  as  Triumvir 
and  episodes  of  the  defence  of  Rome,  he  told  us 
of  a  discovery  made  in  the  archives  of  the  Papal 
police.     One  of  his  best-trusted  agents  was  shown 
%o  be  an  official  spy,  who,  paid  alike  by  patriots  and 
Pope,  had  furnished  information  for  years  to  both 
parties.     It  was  a  cruel  shock,  Mazzini  said,  for  he 
^ould  have  staked  his  life  on  that  man's  integrity. 
We  all  know  what  accusations  were  hurled  at 
Mazzini ;    how   he  was    taunted   with    preaching 
bloodshed  and   sending  foolish  believers  to  risk 
their  necks  in  useless  revolts  while  he  lurked  in 
the  safe  shelter  of  the  British  flag.     As  a  rule,  these 
charges  were  first  launched  by  political  opponents, 
jtnd  then  repeated  with  parrot-like  insistency  by 


persons  as  ignorant  of  his  career  as  of  the  cause 
for  which  he  laboured.  Needless  to  discuss  them 
now  !  Time  has  dispersed  the  cloud  of  calumny, 
softened  party  rancour,  and  vindicated  Mazzini's 
fame  as  the  first  Italian — since  Dante— to  conceive 
the  idea  of  a  united  Italy.  But  the  poet's  dream 
was  to  be  fulfilled  by  foreign  arms,  Mazzini's 
by  the  uprisal  of  the  nation  and  expulsion  of 
foreign  oppressors.  Yet  the  modern  patriot  was 
reviled  as  being  bloodthirsty,  sinister,  selfish,  and 
prompt  to  sacrifice  all,  save  himself,  for  the  ac- 
complishment of  lunatic  schemes  ! 

Even  certain  Englishmen  believed  in  the 
existence  of  this  mythical  monster,  and  while 
lavishing  sympathy  on  insignificant  exiles,  spoke 
with  horror  of  the  unseen  Genoese  whom  "  nobody 
knew."  People  in  general  are  quick  to  attribute 
crime  to  a  recluse,  and  thus  Mazzini's  harmless 
taste  for  retirement  expo.sed  him  to  misconception. 
Solely  devoted  to  the  liberation  of  Italy,  despising 
notoriety,  clap-trap,  and  eveiy  form  of  sham,  en- 
tirely unaware  of  his  own  eloquence  and  personal 
charm,  it  never  occurred  to  him  that  by  frequenting 
the  world  he  might  gain  converts  to  his  cause. 
That  it  would  also  dissipate  false  impressions  re- 
garding himself  was  an  argument  that  carried  no 
weight,  for,  secure  in  his  own  rectitude,  he  was 
heedless  of  personal  attack. 

Once  my  father  did  his  best  to  persuade  him  to 
meet  John  Bright  at  our  house.  But  Mazzini  re- 
fused. It  would  be  waste  of  time,  he  said.  He 
knew  Bright's  views  on  the  Italian  question  ;  there 
was  no  possible  point  of  agreement.  Yet  the 
meeting  might  have  had  good  results  ;  and,  at  all 
events,  the  clash  of  opinions  would  have  struck  a 
spark  of  sympathy  between  those  two  great  honest 
souls. 

While  hating  crowds  and  clamour,  Mazzini  loved 
the  society  of  real  friends,  and  once  dragged  from 
his  work  was  full  of  simple  gaiety  and  kindliness. 
Among  intimates  he  would  forget  his  cares,  pour  out 
fervid  criticisms  on  literature  and  art,  sing  national 
songs  in  a  soft  weak  tenor,  once  beautiful  and  still 
sweet,  or,  melting  at  some  tale  of  common  distress, 
show  the  rich  humanity  of  his  nature.  One  of  his 
favourite  diversions  was  a  round  game  at  cards, 
and  he  would  play  it  with  the  eagerness  of  a  child. 
His  culture  was  vast,  the  masterpieces  of  English, 
German,  and  French  literature  being  as  familiar  to 
him  as  those  of  his  own  land.  It  was  a  perpetual 
surprise  to  his  friends  that,  in  his  strenuous  life,  he 
should  have  found  time  to  accumulate  such  stores 
of  varied  knowledge. 

By  temperament  he  was  a  thorough  man  of 
letters,  and  though  patriotism  made  him  a  con- 
spirator, his  strongest  personal  ambition  was  to 
write  a  history  of  religion.  As  evidenced  by  his 
works,  he  was  essentially  religious,  and,  on  some 
points,  almost  a  mystic.  In  private  life  he  was  an 
incomparable  friend,  ever  prompt  with  sympathy 
and  succour.  His  admirable  work  among  the 
Italian  poor  in  Ix)ndon  must  never  be  forgotten. 
His  was  the  first  voice  raised  to  denounce  the  traffic 
in  flesh  and  blood  that  filled  our  streets  with 
wretched  Italian  children.  Taskmasters  imported 
these  poor  little  slaves  from  the  South  of  Italy,  lived 
on  their  earnings,  and  ruined  them  body  and  souL 
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Besides  organising  this  crusade,  Mazzini  opened 
schools  and  asylums  for  the  poor  castaways,  aided 
them  personally,  and  assisted  them  to  return  to 
their  homes. 

Yet  his  means  were  of  the  smallest.  Long  before 
I  knew  him,  the  bulk  of  his  patrimony  had  been 
spent  on  patriotic,  schemes,  and,  but  for  the  bene- 
volent tyranny  of  old  friends  in  forcing  him  to  buy 
an  annuity  with  the  remnant  of  his  money,  he  would 
have  been  no  less  destitute  than  his  own  proteges. 
As  it  was,  his  personal  expenses  were  reduced  to 
a  minimum,  and  the  same  old  friends  had  to 
employ  many  delicate  devices  to  supplement  his 
wardrobe  and  table  without  discovery.  His  home 
was  always  in  cheap  furnished  rooms,  and  during 
the  'sixties  he  occupied  a  tiny  lodging  in  the 
Fulham  Road,  where  an  exceptional  landlady  did 
her  best  for  his  comfort,  guarding  him  from  selfish 
intrusion  and  co-operating  zealously  with  anxious 
friends.  He  loved  London,  even  its  climate  and 
fogs,  and  seldom  left  town,  save  when  his  presence 
was  needed  in  Italy.  At  such  times  his  absence  was 
carefully  concealed,  for  the  worthy  old  mistress  of 
the  house  would  have  perished  rather  than  confess 
that  her  lodger  was  had  gone  abroad. 

We  often  visited  Mazzini's  retreat,  and  usually 
found  him  in  a  cloud  of  smoke— he  lived  chiefly  on 
cigars — writing  at  his  desk,  with  books  and  papers 
scattered  everywhere,  on  chairs,  floor,  and  sofa, 
and  several  canaries  flying  about  or  perched  on  the 
table.  He  loved  his  birds  too  well  to  keep  them 
captive.  One  day  we  noticed  several  small  piles  of 
coin,  with  little  gold  among  them,  ranged  on  the 
mantelshelf,  and  inquired  as  to  their  purpose. 
Mazzini  promptly  explained.  He  had  just  drawn 
his  monthly  income  and  arranged  its  expenditure. 
This  pile  for  rent,  that  for  board,  one  for  tobacco, 
another  for  books  and  small  items,  the  last  for 
charity.     And  charity  was  the  greatest  of  them  all ! 

He  shook  his  head  when  I  remarked  on  this, 
saying  sadly  that  it  was  never  sufficient,  even  with 
gleanings  from  the  other  piles,  and  that  in  special 
cases  he  had  to  beg  contributions  from  friends.  In 
fact,  so  many  fellow-exiles  were  reduced  to  such 
cruel  straits  that  he  would  have  needed  the  purse 
of  Fortunatus  to  relieve  their  wants. 

After  '49,  England  was  flooded  with  refugees,  and 
could  not  offer  the  same  welcome  accorded  to  the 
few  exiles  of  '2  r.  Besides,  the  latter  had,  mostly,  the 
prestige  of  rank,  and  came  as  escaped  victims 
rather  than  defeated  combatants.  V(e  vicHs  is 
e\'er  the  rule,  and  in  the  pre-Crimean  AVar  days 
bearded  foreigners  were  viewed  with  more  or  less 
distrust,  and  generally  lumped  with  the  dangerous 
classes.  Does  not  the  tale  of  Panizzi's  life  show 
wliat  prejudice  and  hostility  had  to  be  overcome 
before  a  foreigner  could  win  the  post  for  which  he 
was  eminently  fitted  ?  All  could  not  find  work  as 
teachers  of  Italian  and  music,  even  when  com- 
|>etent,  nor,  like  those  two  gentlemen  of  Faenza, 
the  brothers  Caldesi,  exchange  the  sword  for  the 
camera  and  become  successful  photographers. 

Take,  for  instance,  Mazzini's  townsman  and  life- 
long friend,  Federico  Campanella.  Barrister  and 
journalist  by  profession,  he  had  renounced  every- 


thing for  the  cause  of  freedom,  fought  in  the 
campaigns  of  '48  and  '49,  helped  to  organise 
insurrections,  and  shared  all  Mazzini's  perils. 
Although  of  rougher  build  than  his  chief,  he  was 
of  the  same  type  and  complexion,  had  the  same 
Genoese  accent,  and,  aided  by  this  resemblance, 
once  saved  Mazzini's  life  by  letting  himself  be 
arrested  in  his  stead  when  both  were  crossing  the 
Lombard  frontier  in  disguise.  Being  little  known 
at  the  time,  Campanella  was  speedily  released,  and 
it  was  then,  I  think,  that  he  took  refuge  in  England. 
Almost  penniless,  he  suflered  silently  and  stoically, 
refusing  even  Mazzini's  help,  and  only  asking  for 
work.  The  question  was,  how  to  find  it.  So  many 
teachers  of  Italian  were  already  in  the  field,  and 
Campanella's  accent  was  anything  but  Tuscan. 
At  last  an  English  girl,  touched  by  Mazzini's 
appeal,  engaged  his  friend  as  Italian  master. 

The  first  day  or  two  all  went  well ;  pupil  and 
teacher  were  mutually  charmed.  But  the  next 
time  Campanella  suddenly  swept  aside  the  books, 
and  in  a  few  resolute  though  courteous  words 
declared  his  lessons  unneeded.  It  was  sheer 
robbery,  he  said,  to  take  money  from  one  who  was 
already  a  mistress  of  the  language  and  versed  in 
its  literature.  A\'e  English,  however,  are  not  easily 
beaten.  The  girl  knew  that  her  fees  formed  her 
teacher's  sole  income,  so,  smiling  in  his  agitated 
face,  she  professed  to  be  rejoiced  by  his  verdict. 
Since  she  really  knew  Italian  so  well,  she  could 
now  fulfil  her  desire  to  take  up  Latin  instead.  She 
had  studied  the  grammar,  might  she  not  begin 
Cassar  at  once  ?  The  stratagem  succeeded.  Cam- 
panella was  a  good  classic  scholar,  and  the  girl 
most  satisfactorily  ignorant.  The  lessons  went 
steadily  on  until  the  exile's  circumstances  changed 
for  the  better,  and  Latin  prose  and  verse  had 
abundantly  rewarded  his  pupil's  improvised  ardour 
for  learning. 

Cami>anella  was  a  typical  republican  of  '48, 
uncompromising,  unswerving,  intolerant ;  one  of 
the  men  who  can  make  revolutions,  but  cannot 
accept  their  results  nor  conform  to  new  conditions. 
When  at  last  he  returned  to  Italy,  he  could  not 
forgive  his  countrymen  for  preferring  monarchy  to 
republicanism,  would  hold  no  communion  with 
Moderah\  and  refused  to  believe  that  royalists 
might  also  be  patriots.  He  survived  his  chief 
several  years,  and  was  one  of  the  last  leaders  of 
the  pure  Mazzinian  party.  An  admirable  man,  a 
strong  and  caustic  writer  on  iKjlitical  themes,  he 
lacked  the  broad  human  sympathies  of  his  un- 
sectarian  fellow-townsman.  Mazzini's  great  heart 
could  see  good  in  all,  and  allowed  for  the  needs  of 
a  fresh  generation. 

Aurilio  Saffi  was  another  impressive  personality. 
The  youngest  of  the  Roman  Triumvirs,  he,  too, 
like  Mazzini,  had  been  torn  from  letters  by  the 
force  of  events,  and  had  a  still  stronger  distaste  for 
the  turmoil  of  politics.  A  gentle,  refined,  scholarly 
man,  his  attainments  won  him  the  Taylor  Professor- 
ship of  Italian  literature  at  Oxford,  and  enabled 
him  to  endure  exile  in  comparative  comfort  while 
doing  brave  work  as  an  apostle  of  freedom. 
Neither  domestic  ties  nor  the  duties  of  his  post 
made  him  forget  his  country,  and  he  shared  in  most 
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of  the  attempts  which,  although  abortive  at  the 
time,  nourished  the  flame  of  patriotism  and  helped 
to  loosen  Italy's  bonds.  His  English  wife  spurred 
instead  of  weakening  his  energies,  for  Countess 
Saffi  (born  Craufurd)  has  always  been  a  most  ardent 
Italian. 

My  contemporaries  will  remember  the  house  of 
Mr.  John  Craufurd  as  the  meeting-place  of  the 
best  foreign  elements  in  Ix>ndon,  a  centre  of 
benevolence  and  hospitality.  Looking  back  to  old 
days,  I  see  an  endless  procession  of  exiles  passing 
through  those  pleasant  Grafton  Street  rooms,  and 
recall  certain  summer  nights  when  one  turned 
away  from  excited  political  talk  in  various  tongues 
to  gaze,  with  a  piquant  sense  of  contrast,  down  an 
avenue  of  quiet  London  homes  to  the  light  and  stir 
of  Piccadilly,  and  the  massed  trees  of  the  Green 
Park  beyond.  Many  English  notabilities  likewise 
frequented  that  house,  and  many  seeds  of  inter- 
national friendships  were  sown  there. 

Once,  in  1856,  a  special  invitation  to  Grafton 
Street  hurried  me  back  from  the  country.  It 
seemed  worth  a  journey  to  meet  Felice  Orsini, 
whose  daring  escape  from  a  Mantuan  prison  had 
made  him  the  hero  of  the  hour.  Only  good  was 
known  of  him  at  that  time :  he  had  borne  a  dis- 
tinguished part  in  the  wars  of  '48  and  '49,  had  great 
military  talent,  was  a  vigorous  patriot.  I  came  as 
a  hero- worshipper,  but  found  nothing  to  worship. 
This  bold-faced  soudard  was  no  hero,  and  a  few 
minutes'  talk  with  him  changed  admiration  to  worse 
than  dislike.  Orsini  was  a  swarthy,  broad-built 
man  of  middle  height,  with  hard  black  eyes  set  too 
far  apart,  a  broad  receding  forehead,  hooked  nose, 
and  coarse,  strong  mouth.  He  was  handsome  in 
a  brutal,  high-coloured  way,  and  obtrusively  self- 
complacent.  On  men  he  must  have  made  a  better 
impression,  for  even  the  sagacious  Panizzi  befriended 
him  heartily.  But,  as  a  woman,  I  shrank  from 
him  with  the  deepest  distrust.  Even  the  tale 
of  his  imprisonment  and  flight,  so  thrilling  in  print, 
lost  most  of  its  interest  on  his  own  lips.  It  was  a 
relief  to  put  the  length  of  the  room  between  this 
antipathetic  personage  and  my  disillusioned  self. 
My  "  absurd  prejudice,"  as  some  called  it,  was  more 
than  justified  by  after-events,  and  I  hold  that 
decided  first  impressions  may  always  be  trusted 
when  opposed  to  preconceived  ideas.  Nature 
sometimes  grants  these  flashes  of  divination. 
Warned,  maybe,  by  the  same  instinct,  Mazzini 
refused  to  accept  Orsini  at  his  own  valuation,  and 
the  man  presently  disappeared  into  the  provinces, 
where  he  gave  a  few  lectures  with  slight  success, 
and  wearied  Panizzi's  efforts  to  find  him  employ- 
ment by  displays  of  false  pride  and  pretension. 

Some  months  afterwards,  at  the  house  of  a  pro- 
minent friend  of  Italy,  I  met  a  young  Englishman 
who  had  just  inherited  a  large  fortune,  proposed 
devoting  it  to  the  Italian  cause,  and  seemed  full  of 
rather  vague,  boyish  enthusiasm.  He  never  re- 
appeared in  our  circle,  but  was  said  to  be  intimate 
with  Orsini.  After  the  Paris  tragedy  of  June  14, 
1858,  we  learnt  that  this  unwise  youth  had  fur- 
nished funds  for  the  attempt.  He  must  have  been 
horrorstruck  by  the  results  of  his  misplaced 
generosity. 


Of  late  a  well-known  Italian  writer  iias  tried  to 
whitewash  Orsini's  memory,  and  places  his  gun- 
powder plot  on  the  same  footing  as  Mazzini's 
systematic  efforts  to  stir  the  nation  against  foreign 
rule.  But  righteous  revolt,  as  he  esteemed  it,  is 
one  thing,  reckless  murder  another,  and  little  inves- 
tigation is  needed  to  show  that  Orsini  is  unworthy 
to  be  mentioned  in  the  same  breath  with  the  man 
who  preached  the  duties  as  well  as  the  rights  of  man, 
and  upheld  justice,  mercy,  and  magnanimity. 

A  few  months  ago  we  lost  a  friend  and  whilom 
exile,  whose  name  deserves  record  as  a  patriot  of 
the  true  Mazzinian  stamp.     Enrico  Lemmi,  though 
not  a  leader  of  the  party,  was  a  good  representa- 
tive of  the  men  of  culture  and  local  influence  who 
followed  the  chief  and  served  their  country  with 
sword  and  pen.     A  young  barrister  of  Florence^ 
his  liberal  views  exposed  him  to  persecution  by  the 
Grand  Duke's  police,  and  first  sent  him  into  exile 
in  1844.     Ireland  gave  him  refuge  and  successful 
employment  as  Italian  professor  at  a  branch  of 
Trinity  College.     In  '48  he  threw  up  his  post  to 
fly  back  to  Italy,  led  all  the  able-bodied  men  of 
his  native  village  to  join  the  volunteer  army,  won 
distinction   on*   the   field  of   Curtatone,  worked 
energetically  under  the  I'uscan  provisional  govern- 
ment of  '49,  resigned  ofhce  to  fight  in  the  defence 
of  Rome,  was  taken  prisoner  when  the  city  fell, 
and  again  exiled.     In    1850  a  delusive  amnesty 
tempted  him  back  to  Italy,  but  he  was  once  more 
thrown  into  prison  without  trial,  kept  there  many- 
months,  and  again  driven  from  the  country.     After 
a  period  of  hardship,  Mazzini's  influence  obtauied 
him  an  opening  in  Edinburgh,  where  he  passed 
eighteen  years,  teaching  Italian,  lecturing  on  Dante, 
and  enjoying  universal  respect  and  esteem.     His 
excellent  Italian  Grammar  still  holds  its  ground, 
and  he  counted  our  future  sovereign  among  his 
pupils.      Finally,    in    1870,   Lemmi    returned    to 
Tuscany  for  good  \  but  only  to  share  the  tragic 
experience  of  other  exiles,  by  finding  himself  a 
stranger  in  his  own  land.     All  was  changed ;  his 
place  knew  him  no  more.     This  veteran,  in  whose 
vocabulary  patriotism  and  republicanism  were  sy  no> 
nymous,  could  not  adapt  his  ideas  to  a  monarchical 
Italy.     He  was  confronted  by  a  new  generation^ 
caring  little  for  those  who  had  striven  through  the 
heat  of  the  day.    Young  Italy,  bom  to  freedom, 
often  forgets  how  hardly  it  was  won  ! 

But  if  "  the  old  order  changeth,"  men  cannot 
forget  the  traditions  of  their  youth.  I  knew  a 
staunch  patriot  of  the  revolutionary  period  who,. 
long  after  Italy  was  free,  would  only  talk  politics 
with  bated  breath,  within  closed  doors,  after  a 
cautious  glance  outside — quite  in  the  style  of  a 
stage-conspirator. 

It  is  time  to  return  to  our  refugees  in  London. 
What  a  memorable  gathering  was  that  of  ''  The 
Friends  of  Italy ''  the  night  when  Kossuth  stood 
on  the  platform  and,  grasping  Mazzini's  hand,  de> 
clared  that  thus,  side  by  side,  Italy  and  Hungary- 
would  win  freedom  !  As  a  matter  of  fact,  no  co- 
operation was  accomplished,  but  why  it  failed  need 
pot  be  discussed  at  this  date.  Louis  Kossuth  was 
a  singularly  attractive  man,  of  the  romantic  period* 
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^th  a  gentle,  middle-aged  face,  faded  hair,  and 
poetic  blue  eyes.  His  knowledge  of  our  language 
was  thorough,  but,  having  learnt  it  solely  from 
books,  his  pronunciation  was  original.  In  familiar 
conversation  words  came  so  haltingly  from  his  lips 
that  it  was  not  easy  to  understand  him  ;  but  on  the 
platform  the  oratorical  fire  of  the  man  quickly 
burst  through  the  husk  of  alien  speech,  and 
ix>ured  forth  in  sparkling  jets  of  sound,  scholarly, 
oddly  spoken  English. 

Kossuth's  secretary,  Francis  Pulszky,  politician 
and  archaeologist,  was  a  well-known  figure  in 
London  society,  and  his  wife,  a  tiny  being,  compact 
of  fire,  sweetness,  and  intellect,  supporting  the 
reverses  of  exile  with  heroic  fortitude,  was  gene- 
rally loved  and  appreciated. 

Many  notable  Hungarians  frequented  the  salon  of 

a  Transylvanian  lady,  whose  husband,  Colonel , 

seemed  to  be  a  person  of  influence.    Madame , 

a  graceful  young  woman,  was  struggling  through 
hard  times  by  producing  marvellous  embroi- 
deries, giving  lessons,  etc.  We  were  all  very 
sorry  for  her,  and  as  she  taught  me  Hungarian  I 
spent  long  afternoons  at  her  house  wrestling  with 
the  difficulties  of  that  fascinating  tongue.  Work 
finished,  her  hospitable  mother  always  appeared 
with  steaming  glasses  of  wonderful  cafi  au  lait^  and 
a  conversation  lesson  would  follow,  often  carried 
on  with  Hungarian  callers.  The  famous  generals 
Tiirr,  Klapka,  and  Eber  sometimes  dropped  in ; 
the  hostesses  kinsman,  Count  Telcky  ;  the  pianist- 
composer  Orosz  ;  Remenyi,  the  violinist,  since  so 
widely   renowned ;  and    many  less    known  folk. 

Colonel was  only  at  home  in  the  intervals  of 

mysterious  flights  abroad.  He  was  not  attractive, 
and  in  later  years,  after  the  amnesty  had  permitted 
his  family  to  re-enter  Hungary,  it  was  rumoured 
that,  in  spite  of  his  patriotic  past,  he  had  served 
Austria  to  the  hurt  of  his  fellow-exiles. 

Meanwhile,  however,  all  flocked  to  his  wife's 
modest  lodgings,  and  once  a  real  Hungarian 
festivity  was  held  there,  the  Csardas  danced,  and 
national  music  performed,  for  the  entertainment  of 
English  friends.  As  in  those  days  students  of 
Hungarian  were  scarce,  and  the  late  Duchess  of 
Sutherland,  Miss  Bickersteth  and  myself  the  only 
Englishwomen  who  spoke  it,  the  exiles  were 
touchingly  grateful  to  all  interested  in  their  lan- 
guage and  customs.  Lord  Langdale's  daughter  was 
the  most  enthusiastic  of  the  three,  became  a  real 
Hungarian  by  her  marriage  with  Telcky,  the 
"  Centaur  Count,"  and  contributed  to  the  literature 
of  her  adopted  country. 

Kossuth,  like  Mazzihi,  kept  apart  from  society, 
hut  the  other  leading  Hungarians  were  often  seen  in 
the  world.  At  certain  houses — the  Milner-Gibson's, 
Craufurd's,  Homer's,  Peter  Taylor's,  Ashurst's, 
Stansfeld's,  etc,  one  always  found  representative 
men,  Italian,  Hungarian,  and  French.  And  these 
living  pages  of  history  stirred,  as  with  a  strong 
wind,  the  tepid  atmosphere  of  drawing-room  life. 
For  these  restless,  striving  forces  were  never  fixed 
stars.  You  might  break  off  a  talk  with  one,  hoping 
to  renew  it  on  the  morrow,  and  lo  !  your  friend 
suddenly  vanished,  and  the  next  you  heard  of  him 
was  that  he  lay  in  Papal  dungeon  or  Austrian  chains, 
or  perhaps  shot  down  on  a  Sicilian  hillside  ! 


Most  exciting  of  meteors,  came  a  band  Of  Nea- 
politan patriots  just  escaped  from  '*  Bomba's  '^ 
claws.  Readers  will  remember  how  in  1859  the 
pressure  of  events  compelled  the  tyrant  of  the 
Two  Sicilies  to  grudgingly  unbolt  his  prison  doors, 
and  how  the  scheme  of  shipping  his.  victims  to 
fresh  slavery  in  South  America  was  foiled  by  the 
daring  rescue  effected  by  Settembrini's  son.  So 
the  martyrs  were  safely  landed  in  England  and  re- 
ceived wnth  English  warmth.  Mr.  Gladstone  had 
told  the. tale  of  their  horrible  sufferings,  and,  thanks 
to  him,  all  Europe  knew  how  statesmen  and 
philosophers  fared  at  the  hands  of  King  Bomba. 

Among  the  prominent  exiles  best  known  to  me, 
though  little  in  England,  Alberto  Mario,  the 
Garibaldian  colonel,  must  not  be  forgotten.  He 
was  a  brilliant  soldier,  an  ardent  conspirator,  and 
one  of  the  few  unswerving  republicans  who  refused 
adherence  to  the  monarchy.  But  he  was  not  a 
Mazzinian  ;  his  dream  was  to  behold  Italy  es- 
tablished as  a  federal  republic  on  the  lines  laid 
down  by  his  master,  Cattaneo.  A  man  of  varied 
culture  and  philosophic  training,  he  edited  a  re- 
publican organ  no  less  vigorously  than  he  wielded 
the  sword ;  while  in  private  life  he  was  gentle, 
light-hearted,  and  had  a  charming,  Venetian  grace 
of  manner.  His  English  wife,  Jessie  White  Mario, 
is  well  known  to  the  world,  for  her  whole  life  has 
been  given  to  Italy  and  the  Italians.  Alternately 
writing,  lecturing,  conspiring,  or  nursing  the 
wounded  during  the  wars  of  liberation,  her  career, 
with  all  its  manifold  activities,  presents  a  rare 
example  of  single-minded,  unfaltering  devotion. 
Brilliant  in  her  youth  and  still  of  leonine  energy, 
she  now  dedicates  her  widowed  life  to  recording 
the  deeds  of  the  "  dear  dead "  who  wrought  and 
suffered  for  their  country. 

In  our  London  set  France  had  only  one  repre- 
sentative, but  he  was  Louis  Blanc,  a  host  in  him- 
self. Of  his  political  work  I  knew  little  at  the  time, 
having  small  sympathy  to  spare  for  the  nation  that 
had  crushed  a  fellow-republic  so  few  years  before- 
But,  as  a  friend,  we  all  adored  Louis  Blanc  ;  and  I 
seem  to  see  him  now,  seated  in  our  drawing-room^ 
pouring  out  floods  of  eloquent  talk  and  rolling 
his  huge  greasy  hat  back  and  forth  on  his  very 
diminutive  knees.  The  grand  head  and  witty, 
benevolent  face  never  allowed  one  to  criticise  the 
dwarfish  body  beneath.  His  few  lectures  on  the 
French  Revolution  were  literary  events. 

Alexander  Herzen  was  another  striking  personage 
in  our  midst.  Ceaselessly  conspiring  in  the  cause 
of  freedom,  his  "  Kolokol ''  (The  Bell),  published 
in  London  and  smuggled  into  Russia  by  friendly 
Jews,  served  to  spread  his  gospel  of  enlightenment 
among  the  slaves  of  the  Czar.  He  was  a  typical 
Russian,  jovial,  dreamy,  impassioned,  gentle,  en- 
thusiastic, unpractical,  the  head  of  a  happy-go- 
lucky  household  and  a  family  of  spirited,  clever^ 
unconventional  children. 

These  reminiscences  would  be  incomplete  with- 
out some  mention  of  Garibaldi,  although,  strictly 
speaking,  I  never  knew  him  as  a  refugee.  My 
first  glimpse  of  him  was  in  Italy,  in  1859,  after  the 
peace   of  Villafranca,   when  popular  enthusiasmi 
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sought  to  console  him  for  the  frustration  of  his 
plans  in  behalf  of  Venice.  He  was  passing  through 
Ferrara  and  Bologna,  always  attended  by  shouting 
throngs,  perj^etual  brass  bands,  speech ifyings, 
torch-lit  serenades,  and  always  being  called  out  on 
balconies  'at  strange  hours  to  satisfy  the  eyes  of 
sleepless  adorers.  It  was  an  exciting  time  for 
travellers,  and  best  of  all  that  day  in  the  hotel  at 
Bologna  when  the  General  came  to  greet  his 
English  friends  with  all  his  staff— Garibaldi,  Bixio, 
Medici,  Cosenz,  Bertani,  red-shirted,  grey -cloaked, 
as  on  the  battlefield  !  It  was  an  unforgettable 
scene  !  Of  that  group  of  heroes  all,  save  Cosenz, 
are  now  memories  of  the  past ! 

Garibaldi  was  then  in  his  prime,  and  though 
disgusted  with  the  vamped-up  peace  that  left 
Venice  unredeemed,  brimful  of  energy  and  hope. 

At  our  next  meeting  in  London  in  1864  he  w^as 
a  changed  man.  The  disaster  of  Aspromonte, 
captivity,  suffering,  had  left  ineffaceable  marks. 
He  was  still  very  lame  from  his  wound,  seemed 


overtaxed,  and  more  dazed  than  delighted  by  the 
stupendous  welcome  accorded  him.  Even  at  the 
genial  Italian  table,  where  I  had  the  honour  of 
sitting  at  his  right  hand,  he  could  not  at  first  rouse 
himself  to  talk.  Perhaps  he  was  meditating  on 
the  vanity  of  popular  demonstrations,  and  regret- 
ting that  all  those  jubilant,  strong-limbed  thousands 
could  not  l)e  turned  to  account  against  Austria 
or  the  Pope  ! 

At  the  Italian  dinner  the  general's  proposed 
visit  to  Foscolo's  tomb  turned  the  conversation  on 
poetry,  and,  naturally,  allusions  were  made  to 
Garibaldi's  literary  attempts.  It  v.*as  characteristii 
of  the  simple  hero  to  regard  his  bad  verses  and 
crude  "  shockers  "  so  seriously.  He  was  far  prouder 
of  them  than  of  his  deeds  of  war.  This  genius  d 
action,  so  subtle  and  daring  in  the  field,  was  blind 
to  the  limitations  of  his  intellect.  Nothing  hurt 
him  more  cruelly  than  the  distinction  always  drawn 
between  Mazzini  and  himself  as  ''  the  brains  and 
arm  of  Italy." 

LIND.V  VILLARI. 
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Red  EsAu  sat  and  watched  the  sunset  flame. 

And  to  the  tent,  behold  !  a  Stranger  came. 

Clad  in  a  simi^le  weed,  but  with  an  eye 

That  boih  could  melt  and  kindle  terribly.   ' 

And  Esau  kept  his  seat,  and  made  no  bow, 

But,  frowning,  questioned  him:  "Whence  comest  thou?" 

**  From  God,"  he  answered,  and  the  great  word  fell 
As  though  the  Vision  in  the  Name  did  dwell. 

•* Despatch  thine  errand,"  Esau  then  made  scofF, 
**For  every  knave  that  halh  been  scourged  off 
In  lack  of  other  hope  to  gnaw  a  crust, 
Doth  take  God's  service:  brief,  if  speak  thou  must."' 

***Thus  saith  the  Lord,"  that  other  made  reply 
■(And  Esau  sought  and  could  not  meet  his  eye), 
••*  Because  to  Mc  thou  dost  not  give  the  praise, 
Nor  seek  unto  My  face,  nor  go  My  ways, 
But  all  thy  heart  is  ver}-  far  from  Me, 
.Not  thine,  but  Jacob's  shall  the  birthriglit  1^." 

Then  Esau  strove  a  bitter  jest  to  break, 
But  the  jest  stuck  :  and  in  a  while  he  spake : 
*'His  knee  is  on  my  breast  :  I  strive  in  vain  : 

A'et  are  His  dealings  neither  just  nor  plain." 
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'<*  Wherein,  O  Eiau  !  hath  He  dealt  amiss? 


And  Esau,  darkening,  answered,   "  Lo,  in  this. 
My  brother  talks  with  angels  :  ihcy  are  sent, 
Making  mild  morning  in  the  midnight  tent, 
"To  fray  what  moves  in  darkness  from  his  sleep : 
.And  in  the  noontide,  lo !   his  sheltered  sheep 
Burn  as  with  fire,  and  all  the  watersprings 
"Wash  golden  'neath  the  rushing  sphered  ^^ing5. 
Thus  fares  it  with  smooth  Jacob  :  while  to  me 
(Who  well  might  snap  my  brother  on  my  knee 


As  one  snaps  slicks)— to  me,  the  firstborn  son. 
No  angel  cometh.     Say,  is  this  well  done  ? " 

To  whom  the  other  answered :  **  Thou,  whom  God 

Scraped  from  the  ground  and  kneaded  to  a  clod, 

And  warmed  thee  with  the  heat  from  out  His  hand, 

Which  cooling,  thou  shall  crumble  back  to  sand: 

Thus  sailh  the  God  that  formed  thee  :  *  Peevish  Dusl, 

My  ways  are  equal  and  thy  ways  unjust. 

Thou  who  dost  answer  Me,  and  chid6,  and  say, 

*  To  me  no  angel  cometh,'  lo  !  this  day 

Three  of  the  holy  ones  that  see  My  face  ' 

I  sent  to  thee  with  messages  of  grace, 

And  thou  didst  answer  roughly." 

Then  in  awe 
And  wonder  E>au  :  "  Angel  none  I  saw  ; 
I  pray  thee  tell  me  when  this  chanced,  and  how." 

The  Man  made  answer :  "  First,  when  there  did  bow 
A  woman,  saying,  *  Lo  !  thy  wife  hath  borne 
A  maiden  child,'  and  thou  didst  laugh  in  scorn. 
The  second  time,  when  from  the  herdsmen  ran, 
(jlancing  behind  him,  a  scared,  panting  man. 
Crying,  '  My  Lord,  the  while  the  camels  fed 
The  tribes  brake  on  thy  servants,  and  wc  fled. 
But  some  are  hit  with  arrows,  and  are  slain. 
And  c»f  the  camels  scarcely  ten  remain.' 
The  third  time,  when  a  beggar,  trembling  sore, 
And  leprous,  falling  here  within  the  door, 
•    Craved  food,  to  prop  his  weakness  for  the  way. 
And  thou  didst  rise  and  smite  him  that  he  lay.' 

So  spake  the  ^L1n,  and  lo  !  while  yet  he  spake 
An  awful  brightness  from  his  raiment  brake, 
And  round  his  feet  a  ring  of  glory  shone 
And  quivered,  and  behold  the  Man  was  gone  I 

Then  Esau,  falling  flat,  sent  forth  a  cry : 

•'  Lo!  I  have  looked  on  God,  and  I  must  die!" 

FREDERICK  LANGBRIDGE,  M.A- 
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-"QUICK    TO   FORGET," 

WHILE  Rotha  and  Rowan  were  making  each 
other's  acquaintanceship  in  Nurse  Banc's 
kitchen,  Mrs.  Archdale  and  Nuisc  Barre 
were  talking  of  Rotha  in  the  sitting-TOom. 

"It's  an  extromery  co-incident,  ma'am,"  Nurse 
Barre  was  saying,  not  for  the  first  time.  "  You  say 
as  the  gentlemen  were  friends  from  their  child- 
hood?" 

"  Yes.  I  believe  my  husband  was  the  only  man 
whom  Mr,  Fleetwood  called  by  the  name  of  friend. 
Of  course  he  had  a  host  of  acquaintances ;  but 
that  was  a  different  thing.  As  for  relations,  well 
— er— after  his  marriage  .  .  .  ." 

Mrs.  Archdale  came  to  a  full  stop.  Nurse  Barre 
did  not  help  hei  with  a  word  Her  lips  had 
tighteried. 


"You  knew  Mrs.  Fleetwood,  I  think,  Nurse 
Bane,  did  you  not  ?  " 

"  I  had  that  prejudice,  ma'am." 

"  Prejudice  "  was  an  unfortunate  slip  for  "  privi- 
lege," but  Nurse  Barre"s  dignity  of  manner  made 
up  for  the  verbal  lapse.  "  An  angel,  ma'am,"  she 
added. 

Mrs.  Archdale  smiled. 

"Yes,  he  used  to  say  so.     Pretty,  I  suppose." 

"  I  have  seen  prettier  faces,  ma'am." 

The  answer  was  made  with  great  coldness,  and 
the  eyes  of  the  two  women  met.  Mrs.  Archdale 
flushed.  She  was  herself,  though  nearer  to  forty 
than  to  thirty,  and  looking  her  age,  a  very  pretty 
and  stately  woman.  Her  face,  though  becoming  a 
little  tense,  was  milky- white  and  rosy-red,  her  fore- 
head smooth,  with  straight,  fair  hair  brushed  up 
away  from  it.     Her  round  blue  eyes,  too  dose  per 
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haps  to  the  short  nose,  were  bright,  and  the  pretty, 
open  mouth,  red  and  full-lipped,  if  not  very  wise, 
was  very  pleasant  to  look  at, 

"  I  feel  sure,"  she  said,  after  some  moments, 
pouting,  as  she  did  often,  when  not  smiling,  as 
she  did  still  more  often,  and  very  charmingly, 
**  that  my  husband  will  want  to  adopt  the  child." 

"That  will  be  as  Miss  Rotha  wishes,  ma'am. 
She  will  leave  my  house  only  at  her  own  seeking." 

"  Of  course,  Nurse  Barre.  I  have  no  doubt  at 
all  that  she  is  very  fond  of  you." 

The  pretty  face  broke  into  a  pleasant  smile. 
Nurse  Barrels  eyes  remained  grave. 

"  She  is  not,  ma'am,"  she  said  quietly.  "  Bein' 
her  pa's  daughter  more  than  her  ma's,  she  wouldn't 
get  fond  o'  the  sort  o'  me,  through  not  bein'  her 
equal  sociably,  you  see." 

This  strange  statement  was  made  without  any 
wrath.  The  younger  woman's  eyes  lightened 
generously. 

**  She  cannot  be  a  very  pleasant  child." 

"That  again  is  as  you  look  at  things,  ma'am. 
She  is  not  an  affectionate  little  lady,  but  there's 
something  about  her  what's  taking,  leastways  to 
me.     Maybe  you'd  like  to  see  her." 

"  I  should.     Where  is  she  ?  " 

"  In  the  next  room." 

Nurse  Barre  rose  and  softly  opened  the  door 
leading  to  the  kitchen.  She  paused  on  the 
threshold,  and,  motioning  to  Mrs.  Archdale  not  to 
move,  said  in  a  low  voice  : 

"  Ain't  that  a  picter  now  ?  " 

It  was,  in  truth,  as  pretty  an  interior  as  ever 
painter  put  on  canvas.  The  bright  morning  sun 
streamed  m  at  the  large  kitchen  window,  flooding 
the  room  with  light.  It  was  a  neat,  large  room, 
full  of  the  sweet  smell  of  morning  air  playing  upon 
clean  plates  and  platters,  and  of  the  beautiful 
brightness  of  vivid  sunshine,  caught  and  thrown 
back  by  polished  copper  and  brass.  At  a  table  in 
the  window  the  child  Rotha  was  bending  over  her 
copy.  The  long  unl)ound  English  hair  fell  forward 
about  her  face  and  hid  it ;  it  lay,  a  shining,  lovely 
thing,  against  the  small  white  hand,  which  was 
shaping  slowly  the  many  letters  that  go  to  the 
making  of  the  I^tin  for  "  putting  off."  Beside  the 
little  girl  stood  the  boy  Rowan,  gazing  at  her.  He 
had  just  completed  a  tour  round  the  room,  and, 
having  received  no  answer  to  a  series  of  questions 
addressed  to  the  earnest  person  now  bent  on 
finishing  her  copy,  watched  the  process  of  writing. 
He  was,  as  every  child  is,  a  philosopher ;  it  was 
reasonable  to  believe  that,  given  time  and  quiet, 
this  stupendous  work  undertaken  by  Rotha  would 
be  accomplished  by  her.  He  watched  with  interest 
the  journeys  eastward  of  the  pen.  The  quiet  of 
the  room  had  gone  into  his  face,  there  was  no 
sound  or  movement  in  the  place  but  the  small 
noise  of  the  pen,  and  the  slow  shifting  of  the  hand 
that  guided  it. 

Mrs.  Archdale  smiled,  and,  breaking  with  a  word 
the  spell  that  was  in  the  air,  called  : 

"  Rowan ! " 

The  boy  and  girl  looked  up,  then  Rowan  turned 
to  his  new-found  acquaintance. 

"  Come,  Rotha." 


Rotha  stepped  from  her  chair  and  took  his 
hand.  He  seemed  to  think  that  he  had  taken 
hers,  and,  keeping  a  step  in  advance  of  her,  walked 
forward  with  her.  The  introduction  was  plain  and 
to  the  point,  well-meaning  too,  if  not  couched  in 
the  courtliest  of  words. 

"This  is  my  little  friend,  mother,  the  little  girl 
who  I'm  going  to  play  with.  I^ok  up,  silly  "  (this 
to  the  blushing  Rotha,  who  had  suddenly  become 
embarrassed),  "  ihis  is  my  mother  who  will  talk  to 
you.  Tell  her "  (his  tone  becoming  confidential) 
"  that  you've  no  father,  Rotha.  Shell  be  ver*  sorry 
'mee-jately." 

Rowan,  it  was  evident,  had  not  lived  for  six 
years  among  women  without  making  some  dis-  * 
coveries.  The  grave  face  of  Nurse  Barre  twitched. 
Mrs.  Archdale,  with  that  lack  of  humour  which  is 
at  bottom  of  much  of  the  lauded  Vere  de  Vere 
repose,  very  seriously  took  the  little  girl  on  her  lap, 
and  said  : 

"  Yes,  I  am  very  sorry.  Will  you  give  me  a  kiss, 
dear  ?  " 

Rotha  stole  a  peep  at  the  prrtty  lad/s  face. 
WordSy  words !     The  strange,  tragic  eyes  of  the 
little  girl  darkened. 

"Kiss  my  mother,  Rotha,"  said  the  master  of 
the  ceremonies,  with  sharp  displeasure  in  his  voice. 
"  She  kissed  me,"  he  added,  with  the  hopeless 
indiscretion  of  his  years.  Nurse  Barre's  face  again 
quivered. 

Rotha  quietly  lifted  her  head,  and  kissed  Rowan's 
mother. 

"  Did  you  love  my  papa  ?  "  she  asked,  and  looked 
gravely  into  the  face  of  the  lady. 

^^  Love  him  !  No,  dear.  Oh,  I  see  what  you 
mean.  You  mean — did  I  like  your  papa?"  The 
little  girl's  face  did  not  change ;  these  nice  dis- 
tinctions had  no  meaning  for  her.  Mrs.  Archdale 
•was  pleased  to  be  wordy — that  was  all.  "Yes, 
dear,  I  liked  your  papa  very  much  indeed,  from  all 
that  I  heard  of  him.  I  did  not  know  him,  but  my 
husband  knew  him.  I  have  a  picture  of  him.  You 
are  very  like  him." 

"  Have  you  a  picture  of  my  mamma  ?  " 

"  No." 

Rowan's  curiosity  was  aroused. 

"  Where  is  your  mother,  Rotha  ?  " 

Mrs.  Archdale  drew  the  boy  towards  her. 

"  Rotha  has  no  mother,  my  little  son.  We  both 
sympathise  with  her,  do  we  not  ?  " 

"What  is  simple-ise?"  asked  Rowan,  in  whom 
the  head  was  more  active  than  the  heart. 

"  Sympa-thise,"  his  mother  corrected  him,  and 
then,  in  her  explanation  of  the  word,  branching  oft 
into  narrative,  she  added  : 

"Some  time  ago,  a  little  boy,  Rowan,  was  in 
great  grief  because  his  sister  died.  When  his 
mother  comforted  him,  that  was  sympathising." 

"  That  was  me,  mother,  but  I  was  crying.  She  " 
(pointing  to  Rotha)  "  isn't  crying." 

"  No,  dear ;  people  don't  always  cry,  but  they 
grieve  all  the  same." 

"  Do  they  ?  " 

The  question  was  put  with  startling  bluntness. 

"Yes,  my  boy,  of  course  they  do.  You  still 
grieve  for  dear  little  Poppy,  don't  you  ?" 

"  Not  ver'  much    now.      Auntie   Minnie   said 
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Poppy  went  to  God*s  beautiful  heaven  to  be  happy 
with  the  angels.  I'm  happy  with  Rotha.  We  speak 
French." 

Mrs.  Archdale  sighed. 

"  You  are  quick  to  forget,  Rowan." 

"  No,  mother,  I  'member ;  I'll  say  it  to  you." 

"  Say— what  ?  " 

"  What  Roiha  tauched  me." 

Rowan's  natural  impulse  was  to  say  "  teached," 
his  mother  preferred  the  form  "taught,"  and, 
desirous  partly  to  please  her  and  partly  to  please 
himself,  he  had  hit  on  "  tauched  "  as  a  compromise. 

"  It's  French,"  he  added.     "  It'syV  faime:' 

"  Indeed  ;  what  does  it  mean  ?  "  Mrs.  Archdale 
asked,  with  a  quick,  jealous  glance  at  the  little  girl 
who  had  effaced  the  memory  of  Poppy. 

"  It  means,"  Rotha  answered  quietly,  "  *  I  love 
you,'  or,  *  I  like  you.'     Do  not  you  speak  French  ?  " 

Her  shyness  had  worn  off,  and  the  question  was 
put  with  a  child's  surprised  look.* 

"Yes,  I  have  spoken  P'rench."  Mrs.  Archdale 
lifted  the  child  on  to  the  floor.  "  Suppose  you  run 
away  and  play  now,  both  of  you." 

The  children  waited  for  no  second  bidding. 

"  I  suppose  children  are  all  alike,  Nurse  Barre." 

Nurse  Barre  did  not  exactly  lift  her  brows,  but 
something  happened  to  them,  as  she  answered 
frigidly : 

"  In  respject  of  havin'  gen'ally  two  eyes  and  one 
nose  apiece,  ma'am,  I  should  say  as  they  are.  In 
respect  o'  the  outsides  of  them  there's  but  little 
difference ;  but,  beggin'  your  pardon  for  goin'  no 
further  with  you,  I  should  say,  ma'am,  that,  havin' 
souls  inside  o'  them,  as  well  as  soles  to  their  feet, 
and  these  not  bein'  all  cut  on  the  same  pattern, 
they're  pooty  different." 

Mrs.  Archdale  smiled. 

"You're  quite  a  deep  thinker.  Nurse  Barre. 
Tell  me,  which  of  those  children  has  most  soul  ?  " 

The  question  was  a  delicate  one,  and  Nurse 
Barre  showed  that  caution  which  is  the  better  part 
of  courtesy,  as  it  is  of  valour. 

"That's  so  plain  to  be  seen,  ma'am,"  she 
answered,  "  that  there's  no  need  for  its  bein'  said 
by  me." 


CHAPTER   VI.  — PARTING  FROM   NURSE  BARRE. 

MRS.  ARCHDALE  had  proposed  spending  a 
week  in  the  house  of  Nurse  Barre.  She 
spent  instead  a  month  there,  and  when  she 
left  it  was  not  to  return  to  England  with  her  hus- 
band and  child,  but  to  take  up  her  residence  in 
another  part  of  the  French  port  with  her  boy  and 
Rotha  Fleetwood.  The  sea  journey  had  not  re- 
stored Captain  Archdale  to  health,  and  the  ship 
that  was  to  bring  him  to  Marseilles  brought  only 
the  tidings  of  his  death  on  the  high  seas. 

Mrs.  Archdale  was  not  a  disconsolate  widow. 
Eight  years  before— this  was  her  own  account  of  the 
matter — she  had  met  Captain  Archdale  at  Ostend. 
He  had  been  struck,  and  she  had  allowed  herself 
to  be  loved.  They  had  been  happy,  very  happy, 
until  Captain  Archdale's  health  had  broken  down, 
subsequent  upon   "worr>'."    This  word  was  one 


of  large  meaning  to  Mrs.  Archdale,  who  was  a 
woman  after  the  type  held  up  to  scorn  by  surly  old 
Epictetus.     It  had  been  hoped  that  the  sea  voyage 

would  restore  Captain  Archdale  to  health,  but 

Here  the  widow  shed  honest  tears,  for  she  had 
heart,  though  she  was  not,  perhaps,  of  the  world's 
best  women,  and  had  not  been  of  its  bravest  wives. 
In  taking  Rotha  to  live  with  her  she  was  honouring 
the  memory  of  the  man  to  whom,  as  she  told  her- 
self in  her  best  moments,  she  had  not  been  all  that 
she  might  have  l)een.  The  act  had  grace  in  it, 
though  there  was  some  lack  of  grace  in  the  manner 
in  which  it  was  done. 

"  We  can  ill  afford  it.  Nurse  Barre  "—these  were 
almost  the  last  words  said  by  Mrs.  Archdale  prior 
to  leaving  for  her  new  house— "we  can  ill  afford 
it,  but,  after  all,  Rowan  has  set  his  heart  on  it, 
and " 

"Miss  Rotha  has  set  her  heart  on  it,"  Nurse 
Barre  completed  quietly. 

"  Yes,  that  too  ;  but,  above  all,  my  husband's 
wishes  have  to  be  borne  in  mind." 

As  she  spoke,  Mrs.  Archdale  drew  from  her 
pocket  a  letter.  She  had  read  it  to  Nurse  Barre 
before ;  but  it  was  read  again,  and  tears  were 
again  shed. 

"  One  thing  I  would  lay  upon  your  heart,  Bertha. 
Little  though  I  have  to  leave  you,  do  not  withhold 
your  help  from  Fleetwood's  daughter,  should  she 
ever  need  it,  J  hear  that  he  is  running  down  too — 
odd  that  we  should  go  downhill  together.  Do  by 
his  child  as  he  would  hdve  done  by  mine.  Re- 
member that  he  saved  my  life  at  the  risk  of  his  own. 
You  may  some  day  learn  that  he  tried  to  save 
my " 

Mrs.  Archdale  paused.  The  word  completing 
the  sentence  was  "  honour." 

"  Isn't  his  gratitude  beautiful  ?  "  she  said,  weeping 
bitterly.  "  He  always  was  so— so  ideal.  But  how 
am  I  to  make  both  ends  meet?  It  is  most  dis- 
appointing that  Mr.  Fleetwood's  little  girl  should 
be  left  wholly  unprovided  for.  If  she  could  con- 
tribute a  little  towards  the  expenses  .  .  .  ." 

Nurse  Barre  said  nothing.  Mrs.  Archdale's 
quick  leap  from  the  pathetic  to  the  pecuniary 
stamped  her  as  not  too  ideal.  The  brow  contracted 
over  the  tear-filled  eyes  made  her  pretty  face  a 
curious  puzzle. 

Nurse  Barre  picked  up  the  letter  which  had 
fallen  to  the  floor,  and,  returning  it,  said  gravely  : 
"  I  want  you  to  understand,  ma'am,  that  Miss  Rotha 
leaves  my  house  only  by  her  own  desire,  and  that 
it  is  a  home  which  is  always  ready  to  receive  her 
back." 

Mrs.  Archdale  rose,  visibly  annoyed. 

"  I  do  not  think  I  said  that  I  ever  meant  to  turn 
Miss  Rolha  away  from  my  house.  Nurse  Barre." 

"  No,  ma'am,  you  did  not  say  so." 

Nurse  Barre  had  been  standing  all  the  while. 
She  was  a  tall,  handsome  woman,  who  in  her  day 
had  been  more  beautiful  than  the  woman  who 
stood  l)efore  her ;  and  her  night  had  come  too 
soon. 
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Five  minutes  later  Rotha  Fleetwood  was. bidding 
her  farewell. 

"  Good-bye,  Nurse  Bane ;  I  shall  come  to  see 
you  sometimes." 

The  words  were  said  in  a  childish  treble  that 
had  no  more  heart  in  n  than  there  is  in  a  silver 
bell. 

"  I>o  so,  Miss  Rotha,  and  ' — Nurse  Barre  passed 
her  dim,  brown  hand  over  the  shining  hair — "  will 
you  remember.  Miss  Kotha,  that  you  have 
always  a  second  home  here  ? " 

Eyes  were  lifted,  and  the  tinkling  voice 
was  heard  again — 

"Yes,  Nurse  Barre." 

The  children  left  the  old  house  together, 
and  walked  together  to  their  new  home. 
From  one  of  its  windows  Rowan  greeted  his 
mother,  singing  out : 

"  Here  ive  it .' " 

"  You  shouldn't  say  '  here  we  is,'  you  should 
say  '  here  wc  am.' " 

The  correction  came  in  a  clear  child's 
voice.  The  boy  and  girl  at  the  window 
started.  There  was  no  one  but  Mrs.  Archdale 
to  be  seen. 

That  evening  Rotha  entered  the  following 
in  a  curious  book  called  "  Dairy,"  which  she 
kept  with  characteristic  regularity,  and  which 
contained  literally  a  record  of  days,  no  dates 
being  given  i 

^'^  Wednesday. —Wc  have  mooved  this  day 
into  a  new  house  which  is  hornted,  a  voice 
was  heard  to  speak  by  Rowan  and  I  from  a 
goast  which  did  not  know  grammer,  we  lafled 
but  we  were  frihgtened,  espeshally  Rowan." 

Orthc^aphy  and  punctuation  were  not  a 
strong  point  with  Rotha,  and  her  own  English, 
through  prolonged  absence  from  the  mother- 
country,  was  scarcely  better  than  that  of  the  "  goast 
which  did  not  know  grammet ; "  howbeit  she  spoke 
better  than  she  wrote. 


THE  two. years  which  followed  the  migration 
from  Nurse  Barre's  house  to  the  Villa  Eugenie, 
as  was  called  the  new  home  of  Mrs.  Archdale 
—one  of  two  small  detached  houses  on  the  out- 
skirts of  Marseilles— passed  so  quietly  that  probably 
no  one  but  the  child  Rotha  would  have  found 
sufficient  material  during  them  for  a  diary.  The 
following  arc  some  of  the  memoranda  made  by  her 
during  these  days.  The  first,  headed  Friday,  throws 
a  light  on  the  mysterious  circumstance  which 
marked  the  first  day  spent  in  the  new  home.  The 
style  employed  in  the  entry  is  here  and  there 
obscure,  but  the  loyalty  is  not  to  l>e  mistaken,  the 
concluding  "her"  iiidubitably  referring  not  to  Her 
Britannic  Majesty,  but  to  the  child  called  Bride. 

"TheRoaslwho  I  wrote  of  i?  the  litlle  girl  who  lives  wit- 
door,  she  is  called  Bride,  what  I  think  a  very  horrible  name, 
she  is  engtish,  so  I  try  lo  like  her  for  I  am  a  truebriion,  God 
save  the  Queen  !     In  my  hart  loe  down  I  do  not  like  her." 

From  the  following,  headed  only  "Thursday," 
but,  to  judge  from  the  number  of  [^ges  filled  with 


entries  which  precede  it,  made  much  later,  it  is 
evident  that  life  was  going  hard  with  Rotha,  and 
that  Rowan  was  swayed  by  Bride. 

"  My  life  is  full  of  slrulges,  T  cut  my  linger  tn^day  which 
bleeded  artd  1  wetpt,  Bride  who  is  a  minks  cride  cowuddy 
cuslatd  which  Rowan  jmiciled.  I  pray  1  may  not  hale 
Kride  for  she  is  my  neighbor  who  I  am  biden  to  love  as  my- 
self. Mr5.  Archdale  says  that  she  is  Irishe  and  is  enackally 
the  opposite  to  me  which  is  why  we  are  not  allrnckeirO. 


she  fpcaVs  very  funily,  and  she  jays  we  do.  She  says  we 
say  ^ari  for  Howers  and  say  pah-haps  for  perhaps.  She 
says//fl/i." 

Doubtless  the  little  English  girl,  introspective 
and  quaint  of  thought  and  speech,  puzzled  the 
satirical  Irish  child.  In  the  memorandum  given 
next,  much  is  told  in  few  words. 


'■  The  SI 


ilhbe\ 


Id  up  SO  normously  big  and  red 
t  I  Ihawl  of  the  Firey  Furniss  and  giue  quile  solum  and 
said  low  and  behold,  at  which  Rowan  lafletl  and  Biide 
shreeked,  which  is  how  she  lafs  with  her  niouih  widcopen. 
She  has  the  manners  of  a  liarbaruim  and  I  do  aoK  think  her 
pritty  and  pilty  Rowans  lasle  lo  like  her." 

Bride  was  not  the  only  heartsore  of  Rotha. 
Rowan  is  sharply  dealt  with  in  the  extract  giveii 
next  : 

"  Mis.  Archdale  gives  us  lessens  every  morning  from  ten 
oh  clock  till  I,  Rowan  lerns  frensh  and  I  help  him  with  the 
prcnonciaiion  over  which  he  is  very  stupid,  he  sajs  for 
douloureux  doo-loo-roo  which  is  like  the  cry  of  an  owl." 

Rotha  herself,  when  nine  years  old,  b^ins  to 
learn  German,  and  wails  over  the  difficulties  pre- 
sented by  that  language.  Her  orthography  has 
improved,  but  the  fine  concluding  remark,  the  out- 
come of  her  large  knowledge  and  great  love  of 
Scripture,  suffers  a  little  through  her  spelling  the 
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word  "deplore,"  not  as  lexicographers  demand, 
but  as  suggested  by  her  own  pronunciation  of  it. 

**  German  which  I  learn  now  that  I  am  nine  years  old  is 
a  horrible  language,  especialally  the  letters  which  are  alike, 
but  you  must  not  say  Bogel  for  Vogel,  and  vergeffen  is  wrong 
and  so  is  getrossen.  Li  A  is  song,  but  leid  is  not ;  and  Hebe 
15  love,  but  leibe  is  not  love.  Mein  is  like  wein,  but  the 
meaning  is  different ;  and  so  is  magen  and  wagen,  which  it 
is  unproper  to  confuse.  The  verlw,  I  think,  surely  will 
break  my  hart.  I  do  deplaw  that  there  was  ever  built  the 
tower  of  Babel." 

Nurse  Barre  is  mentioned  now  and  again.  An 
entry  headed  "  Sunday  "  runs  : 

**I  went  to  see  Nurse  Barre  to-day.  We  spoke  of  my 
papa  and  dear  mamma,  who  I  never  forget,  and  Nurse  Barre 
nlso  not.  I  told  her  of  Bride,  and  she  smiled,  which  she  is 
not  a  lady,  and  should  not,  I  think,  smile  when  I  speak  of 
my  troubels." 

The  Reverend  George  Fleetwood's  daughter, 
though  communicative  enough,  is  nothing  if  not 
proud. 

That  with  approach  of  the  second  winter  money 
difficulties  presented  themselves  to  the  mistress  of 
the  Villa  Eugenie  is  evident  from  the  following  : 

• 

'<  It  poured  rain  yesterday,  and  to-day  it  freezes,  which 
makes  the  streets  to  shine  like  glass,  which  is  the  frensh  for 
ice.  We' are  retrenching,  which  is  letting  the  fire  go  out  and 
shivering  in  the  dreadful  cold.  Rowan  cryed  to-day  because 
we  got  no  second  coarse,  and  Mrs.  Archdale  said  that  no 
one  knew  how  hard  she  found  it  to  make  both  ends  meet, 
and  scolded  him  to  cry  for  greediness,  which  she  said  a  little 
girl  ever  so  much  a  cry-baby  wouldn't.  It  was  like  a  greedy 
boy,  she  said,  and  take  a  lesson  by  Rot  ha.  This  makes  me 
very  proud  to  record  of  a  girl. " 

An  entry  headed  "My  Tenth  Birthday  "  contains, 
among  other  memoranda,  this  : 

"We  are  going  to  lake  boarders,  Mrs.  Archdale  says,  to 
eat  out  our  meals.  [Rotha  seldom  burlesque  i  so  hopelessly 
as  this,  but  the  phrase  *  to  eke  out  our  means '  was  one  which 
probably  she  had  never  before  heard.]  We  are  advertising 
in  the  London  paper  for  sons  of  gentlemen  who  are  delicate 
bo)'s  to  be  educated  in  a  refined  and  cultured  home  with  the 
5on  of  a  lady.  That's  with  us.  Mrs.  Archdale  talks  alx)ut 
it  ail  day  long. " 

A  lateT  memorandum  announces  that  two  sons 
of  gentlemen  are  about  to  arrive. 


CHAPTER  VIII.— "SONS  OF  GE.NTLEMEN.'' 

THERE  are  different  ways  of  opening  up  conver- 
sation. Adults  usually  seek  refuge  in  the 
weather,  and  some  trite  observation  on  the 
aimospheric  outlook  of  the  moment  has  been  at 
tiie  beginning  of  some  of  the  finest  friendships, 
most  interesting  acquaintanceships,  most  romantic 
courtships  and  happiest  unions.  It  is  more  than 
probable  that  the  long  and  loving  partnership  be- 
tween Philemon  and  Baucis  began  by  Philemon 
shyly  making  to  Baucis  some  remark  on  the  weather, 
m  addition  to  passing  the  mere  greeting  "good 
den,"  and  it  is  all  but  certain  that  if  no  Montague 
had  ever  said  to  Capulet  across  his  garden-wall,  "  A 
brave  morning,  neighbour,"  there  would  never  have 
i>een  brought  about  the  intimacy  which  precedes 
entrance  to  a  quarrel    Mr.  Ruskin  has  somewhere 


said  that  we  never  look  at  the  clouds,  yet  the  in- 
variable habit  of  every  English  man  and  woman  is 
to  walk  the  first  thing  in  the  morning  to  the  break- 
fast-room window,  and  open  up  the  social  intercourse 
of  the  day  with  an  observation  on  the  colour,  blue, 
grey,  or  black,  of  the  sky.  The  thing  would  become 
intolerable  were  it  not  that  one  tells  oneself  that 
it  helps  to  keep  green  the  memory  of  that  young 
world  in  which  all  humanity  consisted  of  two  in 
a  garden. 

John  Searle  speeding  by  rail  to  Marseilles,  and 
longing,  he  scarce  knew  why,  to  open  up  con- 
versation with  the  boy  at  the  other  end  of  the  long 
railway-carriage,  had  more  than  once  wished  fer- 
vently that  he  were  old  enough  to  break  the  silence 
between  them  with  a  remark  on  the  weather-out- 
look. That  the  other  boy  was  English  John  was 
certain  ;  he  believed  him  to  be  about  his  own  age, 
and  was  attracted  by  his  bright  frank  face.  Doubt- 
less this  boy  too  was  alone  in  the  strange  land, 
for  the  man  with  him  did  not  count,  being  evidently 
a  servant.  How  approach  him  ?  What  could  he 
say  to  him  ?  John  racked  his  brain  in  vain.  He 
had  been  casting  glances  at  him  ;  he  now  stared 
him  frankly  in  the  face.  Nothing  resulted.  He 
strode  over  to  him,  trod  on  his  foot,  and  begged 
his  pardon.  Nothing  resulted.  He  screwed  up  all 
his  courage,  and  offered  his  paper,  a  boy's  magazine. 
It  was  courteously  declined.  The  silence  in  the 
carriage  became  oppressive.  Soon  John  would  be 
at  his  journey's  end,  and  would  have  to  meet 
strange  people.  In  all  probability  a  like  ordeal  was 
before  the  other  lad.  Happy  thought  !  He  would 
ask  him  if  he  was  going  to  stay  in  Marseilles.  He 
did  so,  and  the  boy  answered  "yes,"  adding  after 
a  moment,  "  Are  you  ?  " 

"  Yes." 

"  Do  you  like  France  ?  " 

"  I—I  don't  know." — John's  lips  quivered. — 
"  I've  never  been  away  from  my  home  before." 

"  You  are  travelling  alone  ?  " 

"  As  you  see." 

The  boyish  lips  had  straightened.  John  was  dis- 
pleased. The  grand  gentleman  with  the  valet  need 
not  have  asked  that  question. 

"  No,  I  cannot  see.     I  am  blind." 

"  Oh  ! " 

Impossible  to  say  how  much  was  put  into  this 
word.  A  long  silence  followed.  The  blind  boy 
w^s  first  to  break  it.  "  I  wonder  if  you  have  made 
the  same  journey  as  I."  They  compared  notes, 
and  found  that  they  had  travelled  in  the  same 
train,  though  not  in  the  same  carriage,  from  Basle. 

**  I  had  got  out,  as  I  do  at  almost  every  stop- 
page," John  explained,  "to  stretch  my  legs— one 
gets  so  cramped— and,  well,  I'd  seen  you  several 
times,  and  at  last  I  thought  I'd  get  in  where  you 
were,  and  it  would  not  be  so  lonely." 

"  I  understand.  Sutton,  will  you  give  me  the 
book  out  of  my  black  bag  ?  " 

"Yes,  my  lord." 

"  Oh  ! " 

The  exclamation  came  again  from  John.  This 
time  it  was  not  so  audible  as  before.  Only  the 
ears  of  one  blind  could  indeed  have  caught  it. 
Osborne    caught  it,   and    noticed,   scarcely  with 
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surprise,  that  there  was  almost  more  dismay  in  it 
than  there  had  been  in  the  ejaculation  which  had 
followed  upon  his  intimating  that  he  was  blind. 
John  Searle  had  retired  again  to  his  own  corner 
of  the  carriage.  The  owner  of  the  book  held  it  out 
to  him,  saying  as  he  did  so,  "  Perhaps  you  will 
like  to  look  at  the  pictures  in  this  book.  I  am  told 
they  are  very  good." 

"  Thank  you." 

"  Or  would  you  rather  talk  ?  " 

"  As  you  like." 

A  curious  dryness  had  come  into  the  voice  of 
John.     Lord  Warham  turned  to  his  valet. 

"  There  is  a  smoking  compartment,  I  remember 
you  told  me,  leading  out  of  this  carriage.  You  can 
have  a  smoke,  Sutton." 

"  Thank  you,  my  lord." 

When  the  two  were  left  alone,  the  blind  lad  made 
his  way  across  the  carriage  to  Searle. 

"  Are  you  angry  with  me  ?  " 

"  No.     Why  should  I  be  ?  " 

"  Because  Fm  a  lord  ; "  the  answer  came  bluntly, 
and  the  speaker  added,  holding  out  his  hand,  "  I 
want  us  to  be  friends." 

John  Searle  still  remained  in  his  corner. 

"  What's  your  name  ?  "  he  asked  guardedly. 

'*  Till  last  week  it  was  Osborne  Warham  ;  now 
it  is  Osborne,  Lord  Warham." 

"  Lord  Warham's  hand  was  still  outstretched. 

"  Are  you  going  to  shake  hands  with  me  ?  "  he 

asked. 

John  gave  his  hand,  saying  as  he  did  so  : 

"  My  name  is  Searle.  My  father  is  a  democrat, 
and  I  am  one.  I  didn't  like  you  half  so  well  when 
I  heard  that  you  were  a  lord.  What  am  I  to  call 
you  ?  " 

"  Osborne.'    Is  your  name  John  ?  " 

"  Yes.     How  did  you  know  ?  " 

"  I  did  not  know,  but  I  thought  that  it  might 
be.  It  was  my  father's  name.  He  was  a  demo- 
crat." 

"  A  iord—2i  democrat  ! " 

"  He  was  not  a  lord." 

"Then  you  are  the  first  lord  in  your  family." 

"No" — Osborne  laughed  merrily — "boys  are 
not  made  lords  like  that  I  have  come  by  the  title 
through  the  death  of  a  granduncle,  like" — he 
laughed  again — "  Byron." 

John  Searle,  the  democrat,  did  not  unbend. 

"  I  suppose,"  he  said,  "  the  title  was  given  to  you 
because  your  father  wouldn't  take  it." 

"  No.  It  was  not  offered  to  my  father.  He  is 
dead." 

"  What  made  you  take  it  ?  " 

"Different  things,  amongst  others  the  large 
fortune  which  came  with  it." 

"  One  does  not  need  a  large  fortune,  my  father 

says." 

"  No,  but  I  need  a  larger  one  than  others,  because 
I  am  blind.  Then  I  am  not  alone.  I  have  a 
mother  and  many  sisters.  Have  I  excused  my- 
self?" 

There  was  just  a  touch  of  irony  in  the  grave 

voice. 

John  coloured. 

"  You  speak  like  a  grown-up  man.     How  old  are 


you 
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"Sixteen.  In  my  dark  world  one  grows  old 
quickly.     How  old  are  you  ?  " 

"Thirteen.  I'm  going  to  learn  French  with  a 
boy  who  is  sixteen." 

"And  I  am  going  to  learn  French  with  a  boy 
who  is  thirteen.  I  am  going  to  the  house  of  a 
Mrs.  Arch " 

"  So  am  I.  Oh,  this  is  jolly,  Osborne."  John 
started  out  of  his  corner  in  a  transport  of  delight 
"  I  shall  get  on  splendidly  with  you,  I  know, 
although  you  are  a  lord." 

The  blind  boy  smiled,  then  his  face  grew  serious 
again. 

"  Do  you  think  that  the  others  will  be  as  hard 
on  me  as  you  were  ?  " 

"  I  daresay  they  will.  You  see  the  notion  of  a 
boy  who  is  a  lord  isn't  taking.  One  has  to  feel 
one's  way,  and  that  makes  one  seem  disagreeable  ; 
but  if  they  snub  you,  I'll  stick  up  for  you." 

"  Thank  you." 

John  winced. 

"You're  awfully  cutting,  you  know,  Osborne.  I 
couldn't  say  *  thank-you '  like  that,  not  if  I  were 
paid  for  it" 

"  I  don't  suppose  you  could.  I  couldn't  either, 
if  I  were  paid  for  it  Isn't  the  train  going  slower, 
John?"  .   • 

"  Yes,  we're  entering  the  station."  John  thrust 
his  head  out  of  the  window.  "  WeYe  at  Marseilles 
at  last.  Will  you  take  my  arm  instead  of  what's- 
his-name's  ?  " 

"  Sutton's  ?    Yes,  thank  you." 

The  train  stopped,  and  John,  having  aided  his 
companion  out  of  the  carriage,  proceeded  to  walk 
down  the  platform  with  him,  the  valet  receiving 
orders  to  look  after  the  luggage.  Mrs.  Archdale, 
who  soon  spied  out  the  lads,  left  them  together 
after  a  few  words  of  greeting,  and  went  to  the  aid 
of  the  English  servant,'  whose  efforts  to  obtain  the 
boxes  appeared  to  be  fruitless. 

"Would  you  like  to  know  what  she's  like?" 
John  asked  of  his  new  friend  as  the  lady  left  them. 

"  Yes.  Wait  a  minute.  Tell  me  if  I  am  right 
She's  pretty  ?  " 

"  Awfully." 

"  Not  old." 

"  N— no." 

The  thirteen-year-old  had  hazy  notions  as  to  age. 

"She's  tall." 

"  Yes." 

"  She  is  well  dressed." 

The  boy  with  the  eyes  had  to  peer  along  the 
platform  before  he  could  answer.  He  did  so  then 
with  enthusiasm. 

"  Yes — very^ 

The  handsome  woman  dressed  in  clinging  black, 
with  dainty  relief  of  white  at  wrists  and  neck,  was 
pleasant  to  look  upon,  and  contrasted  favourably 
with  the  motley  group  of  dowdily  attired  travel - 
stained  folk  among  whom  she  stood. 

"That's  all  I  can  guess  about  her,"  Osborne 
said.  "  I  felt  quite  sure  as  to  all  that  before  you 
spoke  to  me.  Just  this  one  thing  more  "—a  whim- 
sical look  came  over  the  blind  face — "  I  think  she's 
fair." 

"She  is.  How  can  you  guess  those  things, 
Osborne  ?  " 
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"  Nothing  is  easier.  I  knew  she  was  pretty  by 
the  tone  in  which  you  asked  me  should  you  tell 
me  what  she  was  like  ;  I  knew  she  was  young  by 
her  manner  ;  that  she  was  tall  I  found  out  by  the 
distance  of  her  voice  ;  and  that  she  must  be  well 
dressed  I  knew  because  so  many  stopped  to  look 
at  her." 

"  Come,  Osborne,  they  did  not  pull  up  short 
before  her." 

"  No,  but  I  heard  steps  slackening.  I  have  four 
good  ears  to  make  up  for  two  l»d  eyes "-  -the 
blind  face  lightened—"  I'm  guessing  that  she  was 
(air;  I  was— well,  merely  guessing.  I  tike  ladies  to 
be  fair.     Most  boys  do." 

"  I  do."  There  was  no  mistaking  John's  empha- 
sis. "  By  the  way,"  his  voice  grew  rueful,  "  I  don't 
know  wtuit^s  the  good  of  my  having  eyes,  Osborne. 


Sutton's  wooden  face  added  a  comicality  to  his 
words  that  made  the  youthful  John,  bravely  as  he 
struggled,  quite  unable  to  restrain  his  mirth.  The 
wooden  &ce  did  not  change  as  its  owner  asked, 
with  ill-advised  impertinence  : 

"  Is  that  young  gentleman  to. take  my  place,  my 
lord,  or  will  you  take  my  arm  ?  " 

"  Thank  you.  This  young  gentleman  has  offered 
me  his  arm.  He  does  not,  however,  take  your 
place,  Sutton  ;  you  will  please  Co  keep  that." 

The  proud  voice  had  a  ring  of  steel  in  it.  John 
Searle  stole  a  peep  at  the  face  beside  him.  It  wds 
white  and  very  earnest,  with  something  in  it,  more- 
over, that  made  the  younger  boy  feel,  that  Osborne, 
Lord  Warham,  was— not  the  first  lord  in  his  family. 
His  heart  went  out  to  the  blind  lad  who  had  taken 
up  arms  for  him,  and  was  laid  at  his  feet,  as 
only  a  child's  heart  will  be  laid  at  the  feet  of 
another. 

The  valet  fell  behind  theni,  and,  Mrs.  Archdale 
having  rejoined  them,  they  left  the  station,  and 
were  some  moments  later  driving  to  the  Villa 
Eugenie. 


I  did  not  notice  half  these  things  until  you  pointed 
them  ouL" 

"If  you  lived  in  the  dark  you  would  notice 
them,  and,  after  all,  they  are  not  the  things  of  the 
greatest  importance.  I  feel  that  so  very  much. 
Here  comes  Sutton." 

The  valet  was  distant  full  two  yards.  Osborne 
went  towards  him,  smiling. 

"  Well,  did  they  mistake  you  for  a  Frenchman 
this  time,  Sutton  ?  " 

There  is  a  type  of  face  which  is  sometimes  mis- 
called stony.  It  is  wooden,  and  goes  with  a 
wooden  heart.  Such  was  the  face  of  I.x)rd  War- 
ham's  valet. 

"No,  my  lord,"  he  answered.  "They  had 
fetched  out  only  half  the  trunks  on  the  plalfonn, 
and  as  I  pointed  to  one  after  another,  sayin',  plain 
as  plain,  fias  nial,  ihey  had  nothin'  better  to  do 
than  to  laugh  like  jackasses," 

"  But  what  made  you  %a.y pas  mal,  Sutton?" 

'■  Well,  because  they  didn't  understand  me,  my 
lord,  when  I  said  'not  thai  trunk."'' 


IIJHEN  Mrs.  Archdale  had  temporarily  disposed 
W  of  the  two  boys,  it  was  not  a  pleasant  sur- 
prise to  find  the  quiet  of  her  own  room 
invaded  by  three  excited  people. 

"Mother" — the  voice  was  Rowan's  shrill  treble 
■ — "which  is  the  lord?" 

"My  dear  boy,  don't  shout."  Mrs.  Archdale 
sank  upon  a  couch.  Six  young  eyes  peered  into 
hers,  "  I  was  thoroughly  ashamed  to  see  you 
children  all  looking  out  of  a  window  as  we  drove 
up  to  the  house." 

Rowan  and  Rotha  hung  their  heads,  but  Bride 
looked  up  valiantly. 

"  Are  we  to  thay  my  lord  ? "  she  asked. 

She  was  the  youngest  of  the  trio,  and  lisped  when 
excited. 

"No,  of  course  not.  You're  to  call  the  Iwy- 
Osborne." 

"  But  Val  ilh  lo  call  him  my  lord,  ithn'l  she?" 

"  Yes  ;  Val  is  a  servant." 

"  We  told  you  tho,  Val." 

Val -with  her  full  name  Valeria,  the  linglish 
maid  of  Mrs.  Archdale — was  kneeling  beside  an 
ottoman.  She  smiled  radiantly.  Val's  smile  was 
like  the  circle  in  the  watery  which  a  famous  poet  has 
described  as  never  ceasing  to  enlarge  itself,  till,  by 
broad  spreading,  it  disperse  to  naught.  Not. that  it 
can,  perhaps,  lie  said  that  Val's  smile  ever  dispersed 
to  naught.  There  was  natural  to  her  face  a  look 
of  large,  uncritical  satisfaction,  which  made  one 
think  of  all  things  sweet  and  soft  and  silly.  One 
learnt  with  no  astonishment  that  she  read  I^ng- 
fellow,  and  wrote  poetry  ;  one  knew,  without  being 
told,  that  she  was  romantic  ;  and  it  was  with  no 
surprise  that  one  heard  that  she  lived  in  an  ima; 
ginary  world,  in  which  the  central  figure  was  a 
pale,  tall  gentleman— a  gentleman  named  Mont- 
morency—wonderfully  ethereal,  being  wholly  and 
solely  composed  of  such  stuff  as  dreams  are 
made  of. 
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Mrs.  Archdale's  dismay  was  increased  when  she 
discovered  after  a  glance  directed  at  the  blushing 
Valeria,  that  this  young  creature  was  as  much 
agitated  by  the  prospect  of  making  the  more  near 
acquaintance  of  the  stately  Sutton  as  the  children 
were  at  the  prospect  of  becoming  playmates  to  a 
lord. 

"  I  did  not  know  you  were  here,  Valeria,"  she 
said,  with  some  asperity. 

Val,  looking  as  discomfited  as  her  features  would 
admit  of,  retired  ;  and  Rowan,  returning  to  the 
subject  of  Lord  Warham,  asked  : 

"  Is  he  quite  blind,  mother  ?  " 

"  Yes,  dear." 

Rowan  had  nestled  close  to  his  mother.  Bride, 
ignoring,  as  children  mostly  do,  the  churlish  axiom 
that  where  one  body  is  another  cannot  be,  did  her 
best  to  occupy  precisely  the  place  that  he  occupied, 
and,  following  up  his  question,  twittered  : 

"  Wath  he  alwayth  blind,  Mitheth  Arthdale  ?  " 

Bride's  lisp  involved  hard  labour  in  the  matter 
of  th\,  Mrs.  Archdale  checked  a  smile,  and  said 
solemnly  : 

"No,  my  pet." 

Rowan  scowled.  "  Go  'way.  Bride,  'r  Pll  pinch 
you.  She  knocks  my  uncles  !  "  This  blundering 
piece  of  mendacity  was  addressed  to  his  mother, 
who  had  fro^Tied  her  horror  at  such  jealousy,  and 
who  now  laid  loving  hands  upon  the  unhurt  feet. 
Bride's  round,  red  lips  curled  in  contempt,  and  she 
lapsed  into  silence  till  curiosity  got  the  better  of 
dignity.  Then  she  asked,  "What  are  we  to  call 
the  valet,  Mitheth  Arthdale  ?  " 

"  Sutton." 

"But  Val,"  Rowan  interposed,  "is  to  call  him 
Mr.  Sutton,  isn't  she,  mother  ?  " 

"No." 

Bride  at  once  wriggled  out  of  her  hard -won  place 
and  made  for  the  door,  having  reached  which  she 
sang  out  in  shrill  tones  : 

"  Val,  youVe  not  to  call  him  Mr.  Thutton ;  you're 
to  call  him  Thutton.  Val  '11  like  to  know  that,"  she 
explained  to  the  others,  as  she  trotted  back  across 
the  room. 

"  Is  Valeria  at  the  door  ?  "  The  tone,  half  sur- 
prised, and  wholly  scandalised,  in  which  this  ques- 
tion was  put,  was  thrown  away  on  Bride,  who 
replied  cheerfully,  with  lifted  face : 

"  Courth,  Mitheth  Arthdale." 

Mrs.  Archdale,  much  perplexed,  and,  at  the 
moment,  knowing  not  what  to  say,  kissed  the  lifted 
face.     This  prompted  another  question. 

"  Are  we  to  kith  the  lord — I  mean  "—  after  a 
pause — "  Othbome  ?  " 

"  Yes,  if  you  like." 

Rowan,  with  head  sentimentally  laid  against  his 
mother's  bosom,  scouted  the  notion  of  kissing. 

"I  shan't,  mother.     Boys  don't  kiss." 

"  We  will,  coth  we're  girls."  Bride,  the  irrepres- 
sible, cast— not  for  the  first  time— a  glance  at 
Rotha,  who  had  been  standing  on  the  other  side  of 
Mrs.  Archdale  throughout  the  interview.  Mrs. 
Archdale  passed  her  hand  over  the  mantle  of 
gleaming  hair  that  lay  about  the  child. 

"  Rotha  says  nothing,  Bride." 

"She  lithens,  Mitheth  Arthdale." 

Bride  was  very  funny,  and  the  laughter  that  Mrs. 


Archdale  tried  to  check  made  her  hand  tremble. 
She  was  about  to  say  something,  when  steps  were 
heard  in  the  passage. 

"  That's  them  !  "  Rowan  started  to  his  feet,  and 
the  little  girls,  taking  hands,  followed  him  to  the 
door.  On  the  threshold  of  the  drawing-room  they, 
however,  paused,  unable  to  summon  up  sufficient 
courage  among  them  to  enter. 

John  Searle  went  towards  them  and  introduced 
himself. 

"  I  am  John  Searle." 

Rowan  stepped  forward. 

"  I  am  Rowan  Archdale,  and  those"— a  majestic 
wave  of  the  hand — "are — the  girls." 

"  Your  sisters  ?  " 

"  No  ;  got  no  sisters.  That's  Rotha  Fleetwood, 
and  this  is  Bride  Hale.  Rotha  lives  with  us,  and 
Bride  lives  with  her  grandfather.  Do  you  collect 
stamps  ?  " 

The  irrelevancy  of  this  question  did  not  seem  to 
strike  John  Searle. 

"  Yes,  we'll  compare  afterwards.  If  you'll  come 
back  into  the  room  with  me  now  Til  introduce  you 
to  the  other  boy." 

The  three  children  hung  back. 

"  Oh,  come,  that's  silly,  you  know  " — John  Searle 
followed  them  into  the  passage — "  don't  you  take 
it  into  your  heads  that  because  he's  a  lord  he  isn't 
as  nice  as  me." 

No  boy's  modesty  should  be  gauged  by  his 
diction.  John,  the  democrat,  having  taken  upon 
himself  the  office  of  champion  to  Ix>rd  Warham, 
knew  not  how  better  to  plead  the  ca^e  of  that 
nobleman. 

"  I'll  take  you  in,"  he  added,  and  took  by  one 
hand  Rowan,  and  Bride  by  the  other,  then  glanced 
at  the  third  child.     "  Come  along,  Rotha." 

Rotha  followed. 

Lord  Warham  was  sitting  in  a  window  niche, 
when  John  Searle  approached  him. 

"  This  is  Rowan  Archdale,  Osborne." 

Osborne  put  out  his  hand,  and  feeling  the  small- 
ness  of  the  hand  put  into  it,  smiled,  and  drew  the 
boy  between  his  knees. 

John  Searle  approached  his  friend  again. 

"  This  is  another  of  them — Bride  something." 

"Bride  Hale,"  was  said  in  a  small  chirp,  and 
Bride,  placing  her  hands  on  the  blind  boy's  knees, 
lifted  her  face  for  a  kiss.     He  kissed  her. 

"  And  this  is — -" 

John  Searle  stopped.  He  had  taken  Rotha's 
hand  in  his  to  lead  her  up  to  the  lad  in  the  window, 
but  she  suddenly  quitted  him,  and  introduced  her- 
self. 

"  I  am  Rotha," 

A  strange  look  passed  over  the  blind  face,  then 
Osborne  rose, 

"  She  ithn't  a  lady,''  Bride  said,  with  her  merry, 
sweet  laugh.  Rotha  said  nothing,  but  put  her  hand 
in  the  boy's,  and  he  sat  down  again,  holding  it.  A 
minute  later  Rowan  at  one  end  of  the  room  was 
showing  John  his  stamps,  and  at  the  other  end  of 
it  Osborne  and  Rotha  were  talking ;  these  four  sat 
on  chairs.  In  the  middle  of  the  room  was  Bride, 
where  she  could  sun'ey  both  parties,  which  she 
did  with  wide-open,  quiet  eyes,  sitting  on  the 
floor. 


RECOLLECTIONS    OF    DR.  JOHN    BROWN.  > 


ALL  that  one  and  another  can  tell  us  of  Dr. 
John  Brown  is  welcome  to  those  who  were 
his  friends,  and  in  a  very  true  sense  he  was 
a  man  whom  to  know  was  to  love.     To  the   far 
larger  number  who  were  linked  to  him  only  through 
his  books  it  seems  to  the  writer  of  these  lines  a 
difficult  task  to  convey  any  fitting  idea  of  the  man 
as  he  was  "  in  his  essential  nature,"  for  there  was 
much  in  his  character  and  in  the  subtle  quality  of  his 
genius  that  escapes  analysis.    We  who  have  looked 
in  his  eyes,  felt  the  warm  clasp  of  his  hand,  heard 
that    low,   pleasant  voice,   must  share  with    Dr. 
Peddie  the  hopelessness  of  exact  portraiture,  the 
very  effort  to  catch  and  transfix  it  making   the 
remembered  image  grow  dim  and  blurred.     This 
arises  in  large  measure  because  but  one  side  of 
him  is  displayed  in  his  writings.     Too  often  an 
author  gives  the  best  of  him  to  the  public,  enun- 
ciating moral  sentiments  that  he  is  not  always  careful 
to  translate  into  practice  in  the  home  circle ;  but 
Dr.  John  Brown  was  greater  than  his  books  :  they 
lack  his  completeness,    "they  give  no  adequate 
conception  of  his  fulness,"  to  quote  the  Scotsman, 
with  which  he  was  so  long  associated,  "his  readiness, 
his  playfulness,  and  humour,"  nor,  perhaps,  it  may 
be  added,  of  the  deep  spirituality  of  his  nature. 
His  own  words  of  another  might  be  aptly  used  of 
himself :  "  There  is  no  sweetness  so  sweet  as  that 
of  a  large  and  deep  nature  ;  there  is  no  knowledge 
so  good,  so  strengthening,  as  that  of  a  great  mind 
which  is  ever  filling  itself  afresh."     For  behind  the 
fun  with  which  in  his  brighter  days  he  cheered  the 
world  for  others  there  lay  the  satisfying  assurance 
of  great  deeps  of  sympathy  and  experience,   of 
large  and  wise  knowledge  of  men  and  of  books,  of 
art  and  of  nature,  which  made  communion  with 
him  indeed  and  in  truth  a  liberal  education.     There 
was  a  point  at  which  he  touched  everyone  whom 
he  met ;  something  magnetic  in  him  —was  it  not 
the  child-like  heart,  nearest  to  the  Christ-ideal  ? — 
drew  men  and  women  to  him,  and  drew  the  best 
out  of  them,  perhaps  because  he  so  silently  passed 
by  all  that  was  less  good.     Yet  few  men  had  so  keen, 
so  penetrative  a  judgment,  so  unerring  an  insight. 

Nothing  could  be  at  once  more  droll  or  more 
absolutely  faithful  than  his  cliaracterisation  of 
chance  acquaintance  or  familiar  neighbour — the 
whole  man  often  summed  up  in  a  word,  his  salient 
points  brought  into  vivid  prominence,  and  yet  all 
done  w^ith  such  sweetness,  such  lambent  humour, 
such  a  kindly  gleam  in  the  eye  that  the  touchiest 
could  not  take  offence.  Some  of  these  word- 
etchings  concerning  fellow-citizens  who  survive  him 
may  not  be  recorded,  but  to  those  who  recall  the 
fat,  rotund  little  body,  packed  tight  in  its  clothes, 
crowned  by  the  noble  and  benign  head  of  the  late 
Sir  James  Simpson,  could  anything  be  better  than 
this  :  **  The  body  of  Bacchus,  and  the  head  of 
Jove  "  ?  His  memory  for  faces,  and  for  family  facts 
connected  with  them,  was  almost  royal ;  like  the 
little  laddie  he  tells  of,  he  "  didn*t  know  how  to 
foiL'ct/'     When  one  remembers  how  dangerous  a 


gift  this  sometimes  proves  itself,  how  wide  a  door  this 
knowledge  of  a  man's  forbears  may  open  to  gossip, 
it  is  surely  good  to  remember  and  record  the  per- 
fect charity  that  always  found  something  pleasing  to 
say,  some  point  of  character  to  praise  or  commend. 

The  house  in  Rutland  Street,  his  home  for 
more  than  thirty  years,  was  hospitably  open  to  a 
large  and  ever- increasing  circle  of  friends.  The 
street  itself,  dull  and  quiet  till  the  Caledonian 
Railway  Station  brought  life  and  bustle  to  the 
scene,  had  one  great  point  to  recommend  it  in  its 
central  position,  making  it  easy  for  his  friends  to 
turn  round  the  corner  from  sunny  Princes  Street 
and  ring  at  the  familiar  door.  Surely  there  was  no 
other  door  in  that  street  where  so  many  appeals 
were  made  !  Yet  there  was  no  formal  visiting  or 
entertaining — fomiality  of  any  sort  he  could  not 
away  with  ;  people  came  and  went— those  who 
knew  him  well,  and  those  who  knew  him  but  little, 
and  longed  to  know  him  more.  He  had  a  playful 
way  of  introducing  his  visitors  by  odd  names  to 
each  other.  An  astonished  lady  would  find  herself 
in  the  company  of  Marco  Polo,  new  home  from  a 
journey  round  the  world  ;  and  it  often  befell  that 
you  might  be  seated  beside  Strabo's  daughter, 
or  some  other  equally  unexpected  and  uncanny 
guest,  without  ever  penetrating  to  the  real  identity 
of  your  casual  neighbour.  But  in  the  society  of  a 
host  so  gentle,  so  genial,  it  was  impossible  for  the 
stiffest  and  most  starched  not  to  thaw.  Of  all 
things  he  loved  naturalness,  sincerity,  simplicity — 
himself  the  most  unaffected  of  men.  In  one 
household  where  the  old  cook  bore  a  reputation  for 
the  excellence  of  her  scones  he  would  peep  into 
the  kitchen  on  his  way  upstairs  with  a  laconic 
"  Scone  day  ?  "  making  a  point  if  the  answer  was 
in  the  affirmative  of  remaining  to  partake. 

His  entire  selflessness  made  him  naturally  and 
quickly  the  friend  of  all  little  children.  He  was 
one  of  them  ;  they  made  him  free  of  their  kingdom. 
One  little  illustration  of  his  way,  drawn  from  per- 
sonal knowledge,  may  be  permitted  here.  By  a 
certain  family  to  whom  his  name  had  long  been 
familiar,  not  as  the  famous  author,  but  as  John 
Brown  the  "  hafflin  laddie"  who  used  to  "jink" 
round  the  "  stooks  "  with  his  girl-relatives  in  holi- 
days at  a  country  house,  and  was  mercilessly  teased 
by  those  same  maidens  when  he  appeared  before 
them  in  all  the  glory  of  his  first  tail-coat,  he  was 
invited  to  a  dinner-party.  It  was  an  affair  of  some 
ceremony,  given  in  honour  of  a  big- wig  passing 
through  the  city— and  Dr.  Brown  did  not  love 
ceremony.  The  nursery  children  were  allowed  to 
appear  in  the  drawing-room  in  the  ten  minutes 
before  the  gong  sounded,  and  one  of  them,  a 
little  girl,  was  instantly  beckoned  to  his  knee. 
She  went  reluctantly,  for  those  beautiful  eyes 
behind  the  tortoiseshell  spectacles  were  surely  the 
saddest  in  the  world,  and  this  was  not  the  laddie 
of  the  cornfield  legend,  but  the  author  with  all  his 
honours  fresh  upon  him. 


1  •'  Rccollectionii  of  Dr.  John  Brown,"  by  Alexancer  IVddle,  M.D.  (Ptrcival  &  Co.) 
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RECOLLECTIONS  OF  DR.  JOHN  BROWN. 


"  What  did  you  have  for  dinner  ? "  was  the  first 
question. 

"  Mince  (iollops,"  came  the  trembling  answer — 
such  a  plebeian,  such  a  homely  dish  it  seemed  when 
one  remembered  the  feast  spread  in  the  next  room. 

"  And  what  more  ?  " 

"  Rice  pudding." 

"  And  what  more  ?  " 

The  shamed  tears  were  not  far  off  when  it  had 
to  be  confessed  that  there  was  nothing  more  ;  but 
consolation  instantly  followed  : 

"  My  bonnie  woman,  why  didn't  you  ask  me  to 
dine  with  you  ?  " 

There, was  such  earnestness,  yet  such  twinkling 
fun,  such  a  direct  appeal  in  the  words,  that  the 
child's  heart  was  won  instantly ;  for  no  one  sees 
through  pretence  sooner  than  a  child.  He  meant 
it,  strange  as  it  might  seem  for  a  grown-up  to  be 
so  anxious  to  forego  his  privileges ;  and  what  a 
meal  it  would  have  been,  seasoned  with  laughter 
and  merriment !  For  in  his  own  words,  speaking 
of  another  lovely  soul,  he  was,  if  not  always  happy 
himself,  a  "happy- making"  man. 

A  later  dinner,  years  after,  is  recalled.  Again  a 
celebrity  had  been  asked  to  the  board,  and  it  was 
hoped  that  the  two  who  had  so  many  sympathies 
and  ^tastes  in  common  would  find  each  other 
congenial  company.  But  Dr.  Brown  was  silent, 
and  no  word  that  the  most  eager  interviewer  could 
transcribe  spoke  he.  Even  when  the  shadow  lay 
on  his  spirit  there  was  something  infinitely  pathetic 
in  his  extreme  gentleness,  in  the  feeling  of  secure,  un- 
shaken trust,  veiled  only  for  a  little  while,  that  underlay 
the  depression  ;  and  no  one  who  has  seen  it  can  for- 
get the  sudden  "irradiation  "  of  the  smile  which  broke 
through  sooner  or  later,  like  sunshine  after  gloom. 

But  it  was  not  in  the  social  crowd  that  he  showed 
his  best  side.  He  shrank  from  public  appearances 
and  from  any  call  to  make  himself  prominent. 
Di*.  Peddie  records  the  ludicrous  inadequacy  of 
his  attempt  to  return  thanks  when  his  health  was 
drunk  at  a  public  dinner  :  "  Gentlemen  "  (a  pause), 
"  I  thank  you  kindly  "  (pause)  "  for  your  kindness." 
He  sat  down  amid  laughter,  in  which,  no  doubt,  he 
was  very  ready  to  join.  Like  most  people  who  are 
worth  knowing  at  all,  he  reserved  the  best  of  him 
for  his  own  fireside,  and  for  the  little  band  of  in- 
timate friends  privileged  to  share  his  winter 
evenings.  Even  there  he  was  often  silent.  As  a 
rule,  no  man  could  be  more  quiet  and  sober  in 
speech  ;  he  listened  and  assented  far  more  than  he 
talked,  though  now  and  then,  among  congenial 
souls,  the  fun  and  humour  would  bubble  forth 
unrestrained ;  but  even  if  he  said  nothing  his 
sympathy  made  itself  instinctively  felt.  And  when 
he  did  open  his  stores  they  were  found  full  to 
overflowing—  talk  so  shrewd,  so  wise,  so  kindly,  so 
quaint  was  worth  long  waiting  for.  He  seasoned  it 
with  the  homely  Scotch,  familiar  to  mest  of  his 
hearers,  using  it  with  perfect  and  fastidious  taste, 
so  that  an  "  orra  "  word  came  to  have  a  new  value 
from  the  setting  he  gave  it.  Those  familiar  with 
his  writings  must  have  noticed  this  fine  discrimi- 
nation in  the  choice  of  simple  and  suitable  words 
which  gives  to  his  style  so  large  a  part  of  its  charm. 

But   to   turn    to  Dr.   Peddie's    reminiscences. 


He  tells  us  his  acquaintance  with  John  Brown 
began  when  both  were  boys  of  twelve,  "on  the 
occasion  of  his  father's  translation  to  the  con- 
gregation of  Rose  Street,  Edinburgh,  and  when 
my  father  assisted  at  the  *  Induction '  ceremony. 
We  sat  together  on  the  pulpit-stairs — by  special 
permission  as  the  ministers'  sons — the  church  being 
crowded  to  excess  ;  and  I  felt  drawn  to  him  more 
than  to  any 'youth  I  had  met  before,  impressed  by 
his  looks  of  sweetness,  intelligence,  and  earnestness, 
and  the  keen  interest  he  showed  in  the  proceedings  ; 
and  from  the  fact  likewise  that,  as  there  was  a  book 
under  his  arm,  I  thought  he  must  be  an  awfully 
studious  and  clever  fellow." 

Of  his  childhood  in  the  Manse  of  the  Seceder 
Minister  at  Biggar  we  have  a  vivid  picture  in 
the  "Letter  to  John  Cairns,  D.D "— (Horae 
Subsecivae,  2nd  series).  A  few  lines  extracted 
from  it,  illustrative  of  the  relations  between  parent 
and  child,  may,  perhaps,  send  readers  back  to  what 
is  surely  one  of  the  most  honest,  tender,  and 
pathetic  portraits  son  ever  drew.  Reading  it,  one 
feels  sure  that  it  was  no  fancy  sketch,  but  indeed 
"  the  truth  told  lovingly." 

"  My  first  recollection  of  my  father,  my  first 
impression  not  only  of  his  character  but  of  his 
eyes  and  face  and  presence,  strange  as  it  may  seem, 
dates  from  my  fifth  year.  .  .  .  Children  are  long 
of  seeing,  or  at  least  of  looking  at,  what  is  above 
them  ;  they  like  the  ground,  and  its  flowers  and 
stones,  its  '  red  sodgers '  and  ladybirds,  and  all  its 
queer  things  ;  their  world  is  about  three  feet  high, 
and  they  are  more  often  stooping  than  gazing  up. 
I  know  I  was  past  ten  before  I  saw,  or  cared  to  see, 
the  ceilings  of  the  rooms  in  the  Manse  at  Biggar. 

"On  the  morning  of  May  28,  1816,  my  eldest 
sister  Janet  and  I  were  sleeping  in  the  kitchen  bed 
with  Tibbie  Meek,  our  only  sen-ant.  We  were  all 
three  wakened  by  a  cry  of  pain,  sharp,  insuffer- 
able, as  if  one  were  stung.  Years  after  we  two  con- 
fided to  each  other,  sitting  by  the  burn  side,  that 
we  thought  that  *  great  cry  *  which  arose  at  mid- 
night in  Egypt  must  have  been  like  it.  We  all 
knew  whose  voice  it  was,  and,  in  our  night-clothes, 
we  ran  into  the  passage,  and  into  the  little  parlour 
to  the  left  hand,  in  which  was  a  closet-bed.  We 
found  my  father  standing  before  us,  erect,  his 
hands  clenched  in  his  black  hair,  his  eyes  full  of 
misery  and  amazement,  his  face  white  as  that  of 
the  dead.  He  frightened  us.  He  saw  this,  or 
else  his  intense  will  had  mastered  his  agony,  for, 
taking  his  hands  from  his  head,  he  said,  slowly 
and  gently,  *  Let  us  give  thanks,'  and  turned  to  a 
little  sofa  in  the  room  ;  there  lay  our  mother — dead. 
She  had  been  long  ailing.  I  remember  her  sitting 
in  a  shawl — an  Indian  one,  with  little  dark  green 
spots  on  a  white  ground — ^and  watching  her  growing 
pale,  with  what  I  afterwards  knew  must  have  been 
strong  pain.  She  had,  being  feverish,  slipped  out  of 
bed,  and  'Grandmother,'  her  mother,  seeing  her 
'  change  come,'  had  called  m/  father,  and  they  two 
saw  her  open  her  blue,  kind  and  true  eyes,  *  com- 
fortable '  to  us  all  *  as  the  day ' — I  remember  them 
better  than  those  of  anyone  I  saw  yesterday— and, 
with  one  faint  look  of  recognition  to  him,  close  them 
till  the  '  time  of  the  restitution  of  all  things.' 
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"...  The  Manse  became  silent  We  lived  and 
slept  and  played  under  the  shadow  of  that  death, 
and  we  saw,  or  rather  felt,  that  he  was  another  father 
than  before.  No  more  happy  laughter  from  the 
two  in  the  parlour,  as  he  was  reading  Larry  the 
Irish  post-boy's  letter  in  Miss  Edgeworth^s  tale,  or 
the  last  Waverley  novel ;  no  more  visitings  in  a 
cart  with  her,  he  riding  beside  us  on  his  thorough- 
bred pony,  to  Kilbucho,  or  Rachan  Mill,  or  Kirk- 
law  Hill.  He  went  among  his  people  as  usual 
when  they  were  ill ;  he  preached  better  than  ever 
— they  were  sometimes  frightened  to  think  how 
wonderfully  he  preached — ^but  the  sunshine  was 
over — the  glad  and  careless  look,  the  joy  of  young 
life  and  mutual  love.  .  .  .  What  we  lost,  the  con- 
gregation and  the  world  gained.  He  gave  himself 
wholly  to  his  work.  .  .  .  From  this  time  dates  my 
father's  possession  and  use  of  the  German  Exegetics. 
After  my  mother's  death  I  slept  with  him  ;  his 
bed  was  in  his  study,  a  small  room  with  a  very 
small  grate,  and  I  remember  well  his  getting  those 
fat,  shapeless,  spongy  German  books,  as  if  one 
would  sink  in  them,  and  be  bogged  in  their  bibulous, 
unsized  paper;  and  watching  him  as  he  impatiently 
cut  them  up,  and  dived  into  them  in  his  rapic^ 
eclectic  way,  tasting  them,  and  dropping  for  my  play 
such  a  lot  of  soft,  large  curled  bits  from  the  paper- 
cutter,  leaving  the  edges  all  shaggy.  He  never 
came  to  bed  when  I  was  awake,  which  is  not  to  be 
wondered  at ;  but  I  can  remember  often  awaking 
far  on  in  the  night  or  morning,  and  seeing  that 
keen,  beautiful,  intense  face  bending  over  those 
Rosenmiillers,  and  Ernestis,  and  Storrs,  and 
Kiiinoels — the  fire  out,  and  the  grey  dawn  peeping 
through  the  window ;  and  when  he  heard  me  move, 
he  would  speak  to  me  in  the  foolish  words  of  endear- 
ment my  mother  was  wont  to  use,  and  come  to  bed, 
and  take  me,  warm  as  I  was,  into  his  cold  bosom." 

Here  is  what  Dr.  Cairns  writes  of  the  father,  from 
whom  the  son  inherited  so  much. 

"  As  he  was  of  the  Pauline  type  of  mind,  his 
Christianity  ran  in  the  same  mould.  .  .  .  He  was  a 
believer  in  the  sense  of  the  old  Puritans,  and,  amid 
the  doubt  and  scepticism  of  the  nineteenth  cen- 
tury, held  as  firmly  as  any  of  them  by  the  doctrines 
of  atonement  and  grace.  There  was  a  fountain  of 
tenderness  in  his  nature,  as  welt  as  a  sweep  of  im- 
petuous indignation.  The  union  of  these  ardent 
elements  and  of  a  highly  devotional  temperament, 
not  untouched  with  melancholy,  with  the  patience 
of  the  scholar  and  the  sobriety  of  the  critic,  fomied 
the  singularity  and  almost  the  anomaly  of  his 
personal  character.  These  contrasts  were  tempered 
by  the  discipline  of  experience ;  and  his  life,  both  as 
a  man  and  a  Christian,  seemed  to  become  more  rich, 
genial,  and  harmonious  as  it  iipproached  its  close." 

The  physical  beauty,  if  not  of  feature,  at  least 
of  expression — a  mingled  dignity  and  sweetness — 
was  inherited  too. 

Taught  solely  by  his  father  while  at  Biggar,  John 
Brown  was  sent  on  the  removal  to  Edinburgh,  to  the 
High  School,  and  thence  to  the  University — a  very 
young  student  surely,  since  we  find  him  already,  at 
seventeen,  beginning  his  medical  studies  as  the  ap- 
prentice of  Mr.  Syme,  then  a  rising  young  surgeon. 


Of  him,  Dr.  Brown  spoke  to  the  last  in  terms  of 
the  utmost  affection  and  respect.  "  He  was  my 
master;  my  apprentice  fee  bought  him  his  first 
carriage — a  gig — and  I  got  the  first  ride  in  it.  He 
was,  I  believe,  the  greatest  surgeon  Scotland  ever 
produced,  and  I  cannot  conceive  a  greater,  hardly 
of  as  great,  a  clinical  teacher."  The  ride  was 
across  Corstorphine  Hill  by  the  Dean  Road,  where 
he  often  walked,  looking  towards  the  far  Highland 
hills ;  where,  one  December  evening,  years  upon 
years  later,  he  walked  at  the  going  down  of  the  sun 
with  Thackeray. 

One  wonders  that  one  so  sensitively  poised 
should  choose  the  profession  of  medicine,  yet  but 
for  the  clerkship  at  Minto  House  there  would  have 
been  no  "  Rab  and  His  Friends."  In  spite  of  his 
admiration  of  Syme  as  an  operator,  he  "seemed 
to  recoil  from  the  painful  scenes  of  surgery" 
(chloroform  was  not  as  yet^  and  it  was  ^  as  a 
physician  he  started  in  Edinburgh  in  1833.  His 
constitutional  sorrowfulness  was  largely  increased 
by  the  incidents  of  his  profession.  So  touched 
was  he  with  a  feeling  of  the  infirmities  of  his 
patients,  he  suffered  ache  for  ache  with  them, 
grieving  long  and  greatly  when  his  utmost  skill 
could  not  save  them  from  the  common  fate.  Yet 
when  the  case  was  one  that  admitted  of  cure  there 
was  no  better  healing  than  his  smile,  his  kindly 
jest  with  a  word  of  quiet  sympathy  dropped  in. 
His  doctor's  eye  noticed  everything — the  pictures 
on  the  wall,  the  little  decorations  of  the  sick  room, 
any  change  in  the  patient^s  dress — and  his  bright 
comments  always  gave  pleasure,  since  his  interest 
had  a  finer  motive  than  mere  curiosity.  The  warm 
outgoing  of  his  kindliness  compelled  a  response 
from  the  coldest.  To  Edinburgh  he  was,  and  is 
still,  the  beloved  physician. 

Of  the  depth  and  tenderness  of  his  home 
affections  this  is,  perhaps,  not  the  place  to  speak  ; 
but  his  love  and  grief  for  his  beautiful  wife,  taken 
from  him  after  a  companionship  of  twenty-four  years, 
are  unforgettable  by  those  who  witnessed  them. 
One  instance  of  his  loyalty  to  her  memory  we  may 
retell.*  "I  told  him  I  could  recall  very  vividly 
the  only  time  I  spoke  to  Mrs.  Brown.  He  asked 
me  to  tell  him  about  it,  and  I  did.  The  next  day 
I  met  him  out  at  dinner,  and,  by  rare  good  fortune, 
sat  next  him.  He  had  only  been  seated  a  minute 
or  two  when  he  turned  to  *  me  and  said  :  "  What 
you  told  me  about  her  yesterday  has  been  like  a 
silver  thiead  running  through  the  day."  His  love 
for  his  father  remained  a  part  of  him  to  the  last.  ■ 
It  comes  out  again  and  again  in  his  talk  and  his 
letters.  Writing  to  Dr.  MacLagan  at  the  time 
when  the  University  of  Edinburgh  conferred  the 
degree  of  LL.D.  upon  him.  Dr.  Brown  says  : 

"  Thanks  for  all  you  said  and  felt,  and  not  least 
for  the  ward  about  my  father,^*  Even  on  a  day 
when  he  might  justly  have  taken  pleasure  in  his  own 
honours,  his  pride  in  his  good  grey  father  came  first. 

After  his  wife's  death  in  1864  his  sister  Isabella 
made  her  home  in  Rutland  Street,  and  for  the  last 
eighteen  years  of  her  brother's  life  guided  his 
household,  received  and  welcomed  his  friends,  and 
in  all  ways  rendered  him  such  sprightly  companion- 
ship as  Bridget  gave  to  Elia.     Unlike  in  many 

1  "  Dr.  John  Brown  and  His  Sister  Isabella.    Oatlines." 
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ways— she  keen,  impulsive,  and  impetuous  ;  he, 
quiet  in  voice  and  movement— the  brother  and 
sister  had  yet  much  in  common.^  In  both  were 
the  same  deeps  of  tenderness,  the  same  heart  of 
love  that  gave  them  so  fresh  an  interest  in  their 
fellows  ;  and  both  had  the  finely  cultivated  taste 
that  made  them  choose  and  love  only  what  was 
best  in  literature.  Nor  did  "  a  difference  of  taste 
in  jokes  "  divide  them,  for  they  shared  a  sly  and 
"  pawky  "  humour,  a  vivid  sense  of  the  ludicrous. 

This  last  period  of  his  life  was,  perhaps,  the  most 
tranquil  and  fruitful.  Already  honoured  by  thou- 
sands as  the  creator  of  "  Rab  "  and  "  Marjorie 
Fleming,"  he  gathered  about  him  old  friends  and 
new,  finding  in  their  affectionate  regard  consolation 
for  many  hidden  sorrows.  His  interest  in  litera- 
ture and  in  the  expression  of  his  thoughts  by  his 
pen  was  always  quick  to  revive  after  seasons  of 
depression,  and  his  fertility  and  spontaneity  seemed 
to  increase  towards  the  end ;  while  his  correspond- 
ence with  all  sorts  and  conditions  of  men  and 
women  brought  a  fresh  breeze  into  his  life.  His 
love  of  nature  never  failed  him.  *'  The  beauty  and 
wondrousness  of  all  visible  things,  the  earth  and 
every  common  sight,"  was  strong  in  him  while  he 
had  eyes  to  see  it.  For  Edinburgh — "  the  glorious 
creature  " — he  had  a  lover's  passion  ;  "  frequence  " 
never  "  staled  "  her  charms  for  him.  He  rode  o* 
walked  daily  in  Princes  Street,  his  progress  almost 
a  royal  one,  so  many  hats  were  lifted,  so  many 
faces,  young  and  old,  brightened  at  sight  of  his. 

And  next  to  the  "  humans,"  his  kindly  regards 
were  bestowed  on  the  dogs  of  his  friends.  Here, 
too,  his  acquaintance  was  large  and  varied,  as 
became  one,  indeed,  who  wrote  of  his  four-footed 
friends  almost  as  if  he  held  the  Buddhist  doctrine 
of  previous  birth,  and  had  once  been  a  dog  himself. 
"  Once,  when  driving,  he  suddenly  stopped  in  the 
middle  of  a  sentence,  and  looked  out  eagerly  at 
the  back  of  the  carriage.  "  Is  it  some  one  you 
know?"  I  asked.  "No,"  he  said;  "it's  a  dog  I 
don't  know."  ^  That  dog  must  have  been  a  tourist 
with  a  Saturday- to- Monday  ticket !  "I  have  just 
met  a  deeply  conscientious  dog,"  he  remarked  to  a 
friend  ;  "  he  was  carrying  his  own  muzzle  !  "  Of 
Dr.  Peddie's  staid  Dandie  he  used  to  say,  "  He 
must  have  been  a  Covenanter  in  a  former  state  ; " 
but  indeed  no  doggie  trait  of  character,  even  if 
exhibited  in  a  mongrel  "  tyke,"  ever  escaped  him. 

Dr.  Peddie  closes  his  little  volume  with  a  selec- 
tion from  Dr.  Brown's  correspondence ;  but  the 
biographer's  obligation,  sacredly  observed,  to  omit 
everything  concerning  the  living,  or  too  private  for 
the  public  eye,  somewhat  detracts  from  the  interest 
of  the  letters.  For  it  was  the  personal  touches  in 
those  intimate  little  notes  over  the  quaint  signature 
"Jeye  Bee,"  the  fine  sympathy,  that  gave  his 
correspondence  its  charm.  His  fellow-feeling  came 
out,  perhaps,  most  strongly  in  the  notes— always 
brief — in  which  he  sorrowed  with  his  friends  in 
their  sorrow.  The  few  words  said  so  much,  and 
said  it  so  finely. 

1  For  perhaps  the  most  perfectly  truthful  and  sympathetic 
sketch  yet  made  of  both,  see  Miss  McLaren's  "John  Brown 
and  His  Sister.    Outlines." 

»  "Outlines." 


The  letters  to  Sir  George  Harvey,  a  lifelong  friend, 
are  chiefly  concerned  with  questions  of  art,  though 
pleasant  glints  of  home  life  in  the  Highlands  shine 
through.  Those  to  Coventry  Dick  are  in  another 
key,  and  with  this  cultured  correspondent  books 
and  the  men  who  write  them  are  the  chief  theme. 
Here  is  a  discerning  criticism  of  I^ndor  : 

"  Landor  is  rather  an  uncommon  man  than  a 
great  one,  and  a  good  deal  of  his  fame  is  owing 
to  that  felicitous,  hap-hazard,  and  wilful  wildness 
of  thought,  and  to  his  learning  and  large- 
mindedness,  making  it  dangerous  to  do  anything 
but  praise  him,  lest  one  betray  his  own  ignorance. 
But,  after  all,  there  is  real  stuff  in  him,  and  his 
style  is  divine,  having  strength  and  beauty,  and 
delicacy  and  unexpectedness,  and  yet  naturalness. 
His  arrogance  seems  a  state,  not  an  act,  of  his 
mind,  and  it  mars  more  than  he  is  aware  the  eflect 
of  his  best  thoughts." 

Thanking  Sir  Theodore  Martin  for  a  copy  cl 
his  "  Life  of  Horace  "  : 

"  My  dear  Theodore  Martin,  Felix  tu  !  Thanks 
for  this  delightful  fireside  *  Horace.'  I  have  been 
sipping  it  in  my  easy-chair,  and  with  delectation 
all  evening,  and  thinking  how  pleasantly  the 
*  lonely,  kindly  man '  would  turn  over  the  leaves 
if  Blackwood  would  only  send  it  (*  from  the  Author ') 
to  the  Elysian  Fields  !  .  .  .  Good  night !  my 
dear  old  friend.  Don't  I  see  you  in  that  light-blue 
dress  with  hooks  and  eyes,  and  an  upright  martial 
collar — at  aet.  eight,  the  envy  of  all  Arnott's  !  "  * 

The  graver  side  is  sometimes,  but  not  often, 
touched  in  his  large  correspondence.  He  shrank 
with  characteristic  Scotch  reticence  from  any  parade 
of  religious  feeling.  But  his  life  spoke — "divine 
reverence "  was  a  part  of  himself.  "  He  was  a 
sincere,  humble,  and  devout  Christian,"  writes  his 
brother.  Professor  Crum-Brown.  "His  religion 
was  not  a  thing  that  could  be  put  off  and  on,  or  l)e 
mislaid  or  lost ;  it  was  in  him,  and  he  could  no 
more  leave  it  behind  than  he  could  leave  his  own 
body  behind.  It  was  in  him  a  well  of  living  water 
not  for  himself  so  much  as  for  all  around  him. 
And  his  purity,  truth,  goodness,  and  Christ-like 
character  were  never  more  clearly  seen  than  in 
those  periods  of  darkness  when  they  were  hidden 
from  his  own  sight.  He  very  seldom  spoke  ex- 
pressly of  religion  ;  he  held  *that  the  greater  and 
the  better — the  inner  part  of  a  man — is,  and  should 
be,  private — much  of  it  more  than  private.'  But 
he  could  not  speak  of  anything  without  manifesting 
what  manner  of  man  he  was,  and  his  ideas  on 
religion  can  be,  imperfectly,  no  doubt,  but  so  far 
truly,  gathered  from  his  writings." 

John  Brown  died,  after  a  very  short  illness,  on 
May  I  r,  1882  ;  the  sorrowfulness  and  mystery  that 
had  so  often  darkened  his  days  all  rolled  away. 
At  eventide  it  was  light. 

He  lives  for  many  readers  everywhere,  in  his 
books.  He,  too  (as  he  wrote  of  Thackeray),  **  is 
beyond  fear  of  forgetfulness  or  change,"  because  of 
"  Rab,"  of  "  Minchmoor,"  of  "  Pet  Marjorie  ;"  but 
the  generations  that  knew  him  think  of  the  man 
first — good,  sagacious,  wise,  lovely  in  his  life. 

*  Writiog>school,  Edinburgh. 
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"  The  Suimy  ^-  Pearson  has  told  us  that 
Days  of  pessimism  prevails.  We  have  heard 
Youth."  much  of  the  tendency  among  our 
writers  to  give  sorrow  words  and  the  predilection 
which  our  fKiinters  show  for  gloomy  subjects.  Mr, 
Bennet  exclaims,  "  Must  we,  even  in  music,  dis- 
course upon  shrouds  and  graves  and  gibbering 
spectres  ?  " 

It  is  the  young,  so  we  are  told,  who  are  most  to 
blame  for  this  pessimism  which  is  in  the  air.  But  is 
it  reailymore  in  the  air  now  than  it  ever  was  before  ? 
Have  they  who  assert  that  it  is,  read  Shakespeare 
on  the  varieties  of  melancholy-  -the  scholar's  melan- 
choly, the  musician's,  the  soldier's,  the  lawyer's,  the 
lady's,  the  lover's?  All  those  coming  under  these 
names  suffered,  as  it  would  seem,  from  black  bile 
at  a  time  now  close  upon  three  centuries  agone,  and 
this  in  England  then  called  "merry," — even  that 
word  "  merry,"  however,  not  having  then  the  gay 
meaning  which  it  has  now,  while  its  sister-word  (if 
one  ought  not  rather  to  say  here,  its  brother-word) 
"jolly"  was  so  far  from  having  a  sense  at  all  cheer- 
ful that  Spenser  says  of  a  gentle  knight,  "  full 
jolly  knight  he  seemed,"  and  adds,  "  6ui  of  his 
cktere  did  ueme  too  sohmm  sad."  Where  indeed  in 
modem  poetry  is  a  figure  so  "solemne  sad"  as  this 
one,  and  where  in  modern  drama  is  a  figure  as 
dolorous  as  that  of  ihe  Prince  of  Denmark?  Did 
not  Beaumont  and  Fletcher  take  hands  and  sing 
tt^ether  ? — 

"  There's  naught  in  ihis  life  sweel, 

But  only  melancholy, 

O  sweelesl  melancholy  !  " 

It  is  no  new  thing  at  all,  this  dolorousness  in  litera- 
ture and  art.  Especially  this  dolorousness  among 
the  young  is  no  new  thing.  Schiller  has  said,  most 
subtly  and  beautifully,  "Ernst  ist  der  Fruhling"\ 
and  in  those  four  words  lies  the  explanation  of  the 
phenomenon  which  is  now  arousing  such  indignant 
comment — those  who  pass  the  comment  bemg,  I 
very  shrewdly  suspect,  what  Germans  quaintly  call 
"no  more  so  young''  In  a  book  before  me  as  I 
write  this— a  book  called  "The  Sunny  Days  of 
Youth  " — the  author  deliberately  tries  to  lecture  the 
young  into  cheerfulness.  "  Youth,"  he  says,  "  is 
pre-eminently  a  time  of  wealth  or  well-being.  Ask 
that  old  careworn  millionaire  who  drives  past  you  in 
his  splendid  carriage  what  he  would  give  in  exchange 
for  your  youth.  He  will  answer,  '  Everything  I 
have.' — '  What  would  you  give  to  be  as  young  as  I 


am  ? '  asked  a  fop  of  Talleyrand.  The  wrinkled 
old  wit  and  diplomatist  looked  at  him  a  moment, 
and  said,  '  My  faith,  I  would  almost  l^e  willing  to 
be  as  foolish.' "  That  story  of  Talleyrand  is  good, 
and  so  is  the  story  of  Mr.  X.  and  Mrs.  W. 
(In  parenthesis  a  protest  against  these  "  letter " 
names.)  "'You see,  Mr.  X.,'  she  [Mrs.  W.]  said, 
'  I  need  never  be  lonely,  for  here  Isit  surrounded 
by  my  best  friends.'  Mr.  X. -approached  a  shelf 
and,  without  replying,  took  down  a  volume  which 
he  perceived  to  be  uncut,  and  immediately  observed, 
with  a  genial  smile,  '  I  am  happy  to  find,  Mrs.  W., 
that,  unlike  the  majority  of  people,  you  do  not  cut 
your  friends.' " 

Mr.  X.  is  a  wit,  also  a  cynic,  also  what  the 
French  call  "an  impertinent."  He  is  very  rude  to 
Mrs.  W.  One  scarcely  marvels  at  his  experience 
with  "  the  majority  of  people." 

Good,  too,  is  the  story  of  Lord  Beaconsfield  and 
— another—Mr.  X.  Still  better  is  that  of  the 
schoolboy  and  the  pin  essay,  which  ushers  in  a 
temperance  lecture.  The  schoolboy  finished  his 
essay  on  pins  with  the  assertion  that  pins  had  saved 
thousands  of  lives,  and  to  the  master's  astonished 
question  "How?"  replied  readily,  "Why,  by  not 
swallowing  them."  A  witty  schoolboy  that,  and 
brave  schoolboys  were  they  of  fiourges,  who,  in 
the  days  of  the  French  Revolution  had  upon  their 
banner,  we  are  told,  ihisstrange device,  "Tremblez, 
tyrans  !  Nous  grandirons  !— Tremble,  tyrants  !  We 
shall  grow  up  !  " 

The  book  is  a  storehouse  of  stories,  some  of 
them  old  and  some  of  them  new  ;  the  old  ones  are 
the  best  ones.  Along  with  these  there  is  in  it  much 
prose  matter  of  the  kind  which  Macaulay  when 
young  called  "skip,"  a  noun  coined  from  a  verb, 
and  so  excellently  coined  that  one  greatly  deplores 
that  it  should  not  have  passed  into   academical 

""      "  "    — E,   D'E.    K. 


,M   o.  Neglected  nooks  make  excellent  holi- 

Old  Burton,  ^y  resorts,  and  a  ramble  over  a 
neglected  author  may  refresh  the  mind.  Let  us 
recommend  old  Burton  as  affording  breezy  up- 
lands, fine  prospects,  and  many  a  quiet  dell  where 
those  who  are  not  too  much  in  earnest,  who  can 
be  satisfied  for  a  while  with  the  image  and  shadow 
of  reality,  may  enjoy  that  soothing  melancholy  which 
plea.ses  more  than  mirth.  Burton's  "Anatomy  of 
Melancholy "  is   not    so  much  the  monument  as 


no 
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the  tomb  of  his  genius.  It  is  the  cairn  heaped 
by  his  learning  over  his  originality.  Here  the 
old  chieftain  lies  with  all  his  treasures  around  him. 
Often  and  often  has  the  store  been  rifled,  but 
enough  remains  and  to  spare.  It  is  a  quarry  of 
materials.  Here  Sterne  stole  his  erudition  ;  here 
of  a  morning  Johnson  would  repair  when  nought 
else  could  induce  him  to  rise ;  and  among  these 
treasures  Lamb  revelled  many  a  luxurious  hour. 
In  deference  to  the  opinion  of  this  the  last  and 
tenderest  of  his  lovers,  if  you  resort  to  Burton 
at  all,  resort  to  him  in  his  folio  form,  the  original 
folio,  not  the  reprint  in  2  vols.  8vo.  The  latter 
destroys  the  historical  perspective.  Burton  could 
no  more  have  written  an  octavo  than  Lamb  a  folio. 

A.    R. 


An  American    ^^  ^^^^  ^^  ^^^  "  problem  "  which  the 
Novelist  on     Afro- American   race  is   supposed  to 
theALfro-      propound  to  the  United  States,  it  is 
American,      interesting  to  notice  the  light  in  which 
those  people  are  seen  by  one  of  the  leading  Ameri- 
can novelists.     Mr.  Howells,  in  his  recent  book, 
"An  Imperative  Duty  "  (Douglas  :  Edin.),  puts  the 
following  reflections  into  the  mind  of  his  hero, 
Olney,  a  gentleman  of  "  advanced  "  views,  recently 
arrived  in  Boston  after  a  stay  in  Europe  : 

**The  one  aspect  of  our  mixed  humanity  here  which 
struck  Olney  as  altogether  agreeable  in  getting  home,  was 
that  of  the  race  which  vexes  our  social  question  with  its 
servile  past  and  promises  to  keep  it  uncomfortable  with  its 
civic  future,  .  .  .  They  all  alike  seemed  shining  with  good 
humour  and  good- will,  and  the  desire  of  peace  on  earth. 
.  .  .  The  negroes,  if  they  wished  to  imitate  the  manners  of 
our  race,  wished  to  imitate  the  manners  of  the  best  among 
us ;  they  wished  to  be  like  ladies  and  gentlemen." 

When  Olney  finds  a  sympathetic  auditor,  he 

openly  says  : 

**lt  has  given  me  a  distinct  pleasure  whenever  I've  met 
one  of  them  (the  negroes).  They  seem  to  be  the  only 
people  left  who  have  any  heart  for  life  here  ;  they  all  look 
hopeful  and  happy,  even  in  the  rejection  from  their  fellow 
men,  which  strikes  me  as  one  of  the  most  preposterous,  the 
most  monstrous  things  in  the  world  now  I've  got  back  to  it 
here.  .  .  .  Ves,  it  strikes  one  as  very  odd  on  getting  home — 
very  funny,  very  painful.  You  would  think  we  might  meet 
on  common  ground  before  our  common  God,  but  we  don't. 
They  have  their  own  churches,  and  I  suppose,  it  would  be  as 
surprising  to  find  one  of  them  at  a  white  communion-table 
as  it  would  to  find  one  at  a  white  dinner-party.  ...  I 
believe  that  if  the  negroes  ever  have  their  turn— and  if  the 
meek  are  to  inherit  the  earth  they  must  come  to  it— -we  shall 
have  a  civilisation  of  such  sweetness  and  good -will  as  the 
world  has  never  kno¥m  yet.  Perhaps  we  shall  have  to  wait 
their  turn  for  any  real  Christian  civilisation.'* 

I.   F.   M. 


The  Minor 
Poet. 


Mr.  Alfred  H.  Miles,  whose  delightful 
anthology,  "  The  Poets  and  the  Poetry 
of  the  Century,"  nears  completion, 
has  been  arraigned  as  high  priest  of  the  cultus  oi 
the  minor  poet.  But  why  "  minor  "  ?  The  coverer 
of  unhung  canvases  is  not  aggrieved  by  references 
to  the  minor  painter ;  the  purveyor  of  hackneyed 
musical  motives  and  reminiscent  phrases  never 
hears  himself  called  a  minor  composer ;  and  the 
literature  of  criticism  knows  naught  of  minor 
sculptors,    minor  historians,    or    even  of   minor 


novelists.  Until  some  time  late  in  the  twentieth 
century  Dr.  Murray's  great  Dictionary  reaches  the 
letter  "M,"  we  may  not  know  whose  unhappy 
thought  it  was  to  use  the  depreciatory  adjective  for 
the  first  time  in  this  special  connection  ;  but  surely 
no  other  word-juggler  is  responsible  for  so  much 
heart-burning.  If  we  must  have  terms  of  pre- 
cedence for  the  sons  and  daughters  of  song,  why 
not  adopt  Keble's  "primary"  and  "secondary," 
which  can  be  used  with  something  like  scientific 
precision,  not  with  random  invidiousness  ?  The 
primary  poet  is  he  of  the  vehement  impulse  of 
inspiration  which  cannot  be  restrained  ;  the  man 
who,  like  the  feathered  nest  master  in  mating-time, 
sings  because  he  must,  to  whom  the  music  of 
rhythmical  language  is  a  native  inevitable  speech. 
To  the  secondary  poet  this  music  is  not  inevitable, 
but  it  is  lovable,  and  love  teaches  it  to  the  lover — it 
is  not  a  native  utterance,  and  yet  it  is  a  natural 
utterance,  because  it  is  an  utterance  of  instinctive 
sympathy.  Homer  and  Shelley  are  typical  primary 
poets,  Virgil  and  Matthew  Arnold  are  typical 
secondary  poets ;  but  who  dare  vex  these  shades 
with  his  vapid  "  major  "  and  "  minor  "  ?  Let  us  be 
chary  of  granting  the  poet's  patent  of  nobility,  but 
in  granting  it  let  us  not  deface  it.  Every  rightful 
wearer  of  the  robe  and  coronet,  whether  with 
Shakespeare  he  sway  a  dukedom,  or  with  John  Clare 
a  tiny  barony,  is  a  peer  among  his  peers  in  the 
pleasant  realm  of  song. — n. 


With  a  Book-  Ethnology— here  is  an  "ology  "  which 
letinaNookiet.  ^^is  latterly  been  much  brought  to  the 
fore.  Pope  was,  I  think,  the  first  to 
point  out  in  good  English  that  "  the  proper  study  of 
mankind  is  man,"  which  bright  dictum  remains  to 
this  day  the  best  classification  of  that,  to  the  mere 
Saxon,  very  opaque  word,  "anthropology."  That 
ethnology  is  only  a  division  of  anthropology — that 
division  which  deals  with  man  not  in  his  largest 
aspect  as  human,  but  in  his  narrower  aspect  as 
racial ;  in  other  words,  which  treats  of  him  not  as 
son  of  Adam,  but  as  son  of  Shem,  Ham,  or 
Japhet — most  of  us  know ;  but  would,  none  the 
less,  we  had  Pope  to  set  "ethnology"  to  that 
iambic  music  to  which  he  set  the  older  science  ! 

There  was  a  time,  and  it  is  one  not  long  past, 
when  ethnology,  like  anthropology,  was  of  the 
sciences  which  were,  in  Shakespeare's  formula, 
"  caviare  to  the  general " ;  but  what  science  could 
one  now  name  that  could  be  put  under  this  head- 
ing? The  general  asks  for  caviare  with  its  daily 
food,  just  as  the  children  ask  for  chutney  with 
theirs — and  get  it ;  for  nous  avons  changk  taut  cela, 
you  dear  grandmothers ! 

It  is  through  a  girl-friend  that  the  book  "Eth- 
nology in  Folklore"  has  been  brought  under  my 
notice.  Having  worked  (yes,  that  is  the  right 
word)  through  the  little  green  book,  I  have  found 
it  rather  stiff  reading,  but  withal  full  of  good  things* 
The  following  paragraph  is  one  among  many  that 
arrested  my  attention : 

"The  senseless  and  imbecile  destruction  of 
ancient  monuments,"  writes  Mr.  Gomme,  "has 
often  been  commented  on,  but  the  preservation  of 
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these  monuments  has  been  the  subject  of  but  little 
remark.  Who  are  the  preservers? — to  whom  are  we 
students  of  the  nineteenth  century  chiefly  indebted 
for  the  preservation  of  prehistoric  graves  and 
tumuli,  of  stone  circles  and  earthworks,  of  Stone- 
henge  and  the  Maeshow  ?  How  is  it  that  London 
Stone  still  stands  an  object  of  interest  to  Lon- 
doners, and  the  Coronation  Stone  an  object  of 
interest  to  the  nation?  The  answer  is,  that 
throughout  the  rough  and  turbulent  times  of  the 
past,  while  abbeys  and  churches,  and  castles  and 
halls,  have  been  destroyed  and  desecrated,  these 
prehistoric  monuments  have  remained  sacred  in 
the  eyes  of  the  peasants." 

Preserver  is  a  good  name,  and  he  who  gives  it 
to  the  British  peasant  lifts  him  to  high  honour.  I 
have  at  different  times  made  observation  of  our 
peasantry,  and  have  found  that  their  struggle  to 
retain  the  old  has  been  made  very  hard  to  some, 
while  others  have  shown,  it  seemed  to  me,  no  great 
unwillingness  to  adopt  the  new.  I  will  instance 
two  cases  which  have  come  under  my  notice. 
Lucy,  a  North- Country  girl,  some  years  ago  for  the 
first  time  in  service  in  my  family,  asked  how  many 
pots  she  should  put  on  the  table  for  tea  !  Here  was 
a  delightful  instance  of  "  preservation."  "  Pot "  is  an 
ancient  Briton  ;  "  cup  "  is  a  Roman,  first  cousin  to 
"  cupola."  Never  would  I  have  whispered  to  Lucy 
that  "cup  "  one  sad  day  put  "  pot "  to  the  rout,  for 
which  reason  it  is  now  set  over  pot's  head ;  but 
some  one  must  have  told  her  this,  for  in  less  than 
a  week  from  her  coming  to  London  town  she 
began,  alack  !  to  say  "  cup  "  for  "pot,"  and  the  last  I 
have  heard  of  her  is  that  she  "  smiles  "  at  her  home- 
folk  for  saying  "  pot  "  for  "  cup."  She  who  came 
to  us  a  Britoness  has  gone  back  a  Roman,  and  is 
Romanising  her  village. 

Here  is  the  second  case.  In  the  village  where 
I  write  this — a  small  speck  on  the  globe  called 
Frant — I  live  in  a  cottage  behind  which  is  a  shed. 
On  me  waits  a  Kentish  girl,  a  slip  of  a  child  aged 
sixteen.     She  calls  that  shed  The  Lodge. 

Where  is  the  spirit  of  preservation  here,  O  Mr. 
Gomme?  This  English  peasant-child  is  going 
ahead  of  us  all  to  pull  down  the  old  language. 

Here  is  another  bit  of  "Ethnology  in  Folk- 
lore " :  "  The  traditions  of  the  Indian  Aryans 
preserve  a  recollection  of  a  hostile  class  of  beings 
who  go  about  open-mouthed  and  sniffing  after 
human  flesh.  .  .  .  The  traditions  of  the  Celtic 
Aryans  are  much  the  same.  A  hostile  race  of 
giants,  having  their  sense  of  smell  for  human  flesh 
peculiarly  sharp,  ate  their  captives  and  revelled  in 
their  blood." 

A  literary  monument  to  these  giants  is,  accord- 
ing to  Mr.  Gomme,  contained  in  the  nursery 
quatrain  beginning  "  Fee,  fi^  fo,  fum  !  I  smell  the 
blood  of  an  Englishman^ 

This  is  terrible,  and,  reading  it,  one  recalls  the 
fearsome  history  which,  according  to  some,  under- 
lies the  good  old  word  "scullery."  There  are 
philologists  who  ask  us  to  believe  that  this  word 
points  to  the  time  when  our  ancestors,  warriors  all, 
drank  out  of  the  skulls  of  their  foes,  the  scullery 
being,  according  to  this  view,  the  place  where 
vessels,  still  named  gruesomely,  Scottic},  "  scoUs," 


were  stored.  "  Not  so,"  says  Professor  Skeat ; 
"  scullery  is  of  the  *  swill '  family,  and,  in  plain 
modern  English,  is  *  swillery.' "  This  is  bathos  ; 
the  older  etymology  is  at  least  epic,  and  as  such  I 
commend  it  to  the  notice  of  Mr.  Gomme  and 
those  of  his  readers  who  are  with  him  in  his  view 
of  "  the  Celtic  Aryans."— e.  d'e.  k. 


A  T  ;.-^™  What  a  pity  we  cannot  have  a  literary 
Crime.  penal  code  m  which  misquotation 
should  be  declared  a  felony  without 
benefit  of  cler^gy  !  I  do  not  refer  to  deliberate 
garbling  with  intent  to  pervert  an  author's  meaning, 
for  that  is  an  offence  not  against  letters,  but  against 
life,  and  can  be  dealt  with  by  an  existing  tribunal 
of  opinion.  I  am  thinking  of  that  unconscious 
carelessness  of  mangling  which  impoverishes  the 
world  of  the  uninformed  by  rubbing  the  bloom 
from  some  perfect  thing  of  beauty.  Everyone 
knows,  or  ought  to  know,  that  lovely  lyrical  break 
in  George  MacDonald's  "  Phantastes  "  which  opens 
with  the  line, 

**  Alas  !  how  easily  things  go  wrong;" 

and  yet  the  other  day,  in  the  latest  book  of  an 
author  whose  volumes  are  sold  in  their  thousands, 
appeared  the  hideous  travesty  of  jumble — 

•*  A  word  too  niuch,  or  a  kiss  too  long. 
And  the  world  is  never  the  same  again."' 

In  the  same  volume  a  great  American  philosopher 
and  poet  is  also  made  the  victim  of  an  irritating 
though  less  dire  defacement;  but  to  follow  the 
trail  of  the  misquoter  through  current  literature 
would  indeed  be  a  labour  of  Hercules.  Idle  writer 
number  one  gives  us  a  loose  recollection  ;  idle 
writer  number  two  reproduces  more  accurately,  but 
also  he  reproduces  number  one,  and  so  the  brood 
of  error  has  an  immortal  life.  How  many  "  general 
readers  "  know  that  Milton  never  wrote, 


**  To-morrow  to  fresh  fields  and  pastures  new 


III 


The  Stud  of  ^^^^^^Y  ^  8^^^  many  people  hesitate 
Dant&^^  in  commencing  the  study  of  Dante, 
because,  while  they  may  grasp  with 
more  or  less  vigour  the  general  intention  of  his 
masterpieces,  they  are  also  vaguely  aware  of  subtle 
threads  of  spiritual  meaning  that  elude  their  touch, 
like  the  gossamer  which  flashes  before  our  eyes  in 
the  sunshine,  but  perishes  in  our  fingers  !  It  has 
often  struck  me  that  Dante  is  generally  studied  by- 
little  groups  of  people  rather  than  alone — one  per 
haps  bringing  a  power  of  quick  insight,  another 
some  knowledge  of  the  original,  a  third  some 
previous  study  of  the  poet.  But  there  are  surely 
many  who,  in  this  matter,  vainly  long  for  the 
sympathetic  communion  of  a  wise  and  cultured 
companion  who  has  already  traversed  the  mystical 
poetic  ground.  I  lit  a  few  weeks  ago  on  a  book 
which  holds  out  promise  of  help  to  such.  It  is 
called  "  Dante's  Pilgrim's  Progress,"  with  notes  by 
the  way  (Elliot  Stock,  Paternoster  Row).  The 
"  notes  "  are  by  Mrs.  Russell  Gumey.     Her  aim 
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is  to  unravel  the  golden  thread  of  spiritual  experi- 
ence from  its  rich  accompaniments  of  dramatic 
incident,  biography,  and  politics.  The  method 
taken  is  an  orderly  linking  together  of  the  passages 
concerned  with  the  soul's  progress,  each  passage 
being  accompanied  by  "  notes  "  full  of  insight,  and 
rich  with  the  fruits  of  culture.  For  the  benefit  of 
youthful  students  of  Italian,  she  gives  Dante's  own 
words  in  Dante's  own  tongue,  while  she  assures 
older  readers,  with  no  time  or  inclination  to 
** tackle"  a  foreign  language— that  Longfellow's 
almost  literal  line-by-line  translation  will  prove  an 
effective  substitute.  In  this  age  of  overwhelming 
hurry,  and  in  our  present  swamp  of  the  "  second- 
rate,"  one  really  longs  to  introduce  any  book  that 
may  help  readers  over  that  "first  step  which 
costs,"  but  which,  once  surmounted,  may  leave 
them  free  to  mount  into  the  highest  region  of  this 
^orld— "the  heights  by  great  men  reached  and 
kept." — I.  F.  M. 


_  ,  _  If  one  may  regard  the  fiction  of  the 
oit^^  period  as  the  social  mirror,  the  active 
type,  both  in  men  and  women,  appears 
to  be  the  popular  type  of  character.  The  woman 
who  can  organise  and  lead,  or  who  will  follow  and 
accomplish,  who  can  do  individual  work  for  the 
world,  has  superseded  the  heroine  of  the  books  of 
lieauty,  who  did  but  exist  beautifully. 

Among  men,  the  adventurer,  the  soldier,  the 
reformer,  the  man  who  does^  if  but  his  duty,  is  more 
popular  than  the  theorist,  or  poet,  or  man  of  idle 
pleasures. — j.  m.  s.  m. 


•♦  The  Art  of  There  may  seem  something  sinister 
Worldly  in  the  title  "The  Art  of  Worldly 
Wisdom."  Wisdom"  (Golden  Treasury  Series, 
Macmillan),  but  there  is  little  that  is  sinister  in  the 
book,  albeit  that  it  was  written  by  a  Jesuit  father,  a 
Spaniard,  living  between  the  dates  1601  and  1658. 
There  is  not  much  known  about  the  author.  He 
was  a  noble,  and  the  personal  friend  of  Philip  in  of 
Spain,  the  son  of  our  Queen  Mary's  husband  by  his 
second  wife,  Anne  of  Austria.  It  is  said,  also,  that 
Gracian  was  a  popular  preacher.  Gracian's  "  worldly 
wisdom"  is  not  of  the  type  directed  to  bread- 
winning  or  fortune-making.  Rather  it  deals  with 
the  rule  and  management  of  men  and  affairs.  Its 
lieneral  aim  may  be  summed  up  in  one  or  two 
sentences  from  Maxim  cclxxxvi. :  "  Lay  less  stress 
on  making  many  dependent  on  you  than  of  keep- 
ing yourself  independent  of  any.  The  sole  advan- 
tage of  power  is  that  you  can  do  more  good."  As 
his  translator  says,  "Gracian  is  both  wisely  worldly 
and  worldly  wise,"  and  adds  justly  that  "there 
does  not  seem  to  be  any  inherent  impossibility 
in  the  combination.  There  does  not  seem  any 
radical  necessity  why  a  good  man  should  be  a 
fool."    We  have  an  anecdote  to  this  point.     A 


learned  and  experienced  man  had  occasion  to 
correct  a  rash  and  superficial  acquaintance. 
Shallowpate  assumed  an  air  of  injured  sanctity, 
and  observed,  "God  is  not  served  by  human 
wisdom."  "Neither  is  He  served  by  human 
ignorance,"  returned  the  other.  He  who  is  to 
have  successful  dealings  with  men  must  know  the 
best  and  the  worst  of  the  material  he  has  to  work 
with.  He  who  knows  all  about  poisons  need  not 
become  a  poisoner,  and  is  less  likely  to  be  poisoned. 
Even  Rochefoucauld  and  Schopenhauer  have  had 
their  uses.  Gracian,  almost  as  subtle,  is  less  bitter, 
and  parts  from  us  with  the  injunction,  "  In  one 
word,  be  a  saint.     So  is  all  said  at  once." — i.  f.  m. 


n^b         "  Old  times  are  changed,  old  manners 

rk.    DOOK   01  „ 

Adventures,      gone. 

In  the  end  of  the  seventeenth  cen- 
tury a  gentlewoman  wrote  a  volume  of  verse,  and 
she  wanted  to  give  it  to  the  world,  but  she 
wanted  also  to  do  the  thing  modestly,  so  she 
took  to  herself  the  name  of  "Orinda,"  and  gave 
to  the  volume  the  name  of  "Female  Poems." — 
"  Female  Poems  by  Orinda  :  "  in  those  four  words 
you  get  a  chapter  of  what  the  Germans  call 
"  Kulturgeschichte." 

To  come  now  to  more  modern  times.  At  the 
end  of  the  nineteenth  century  a  gentlewoman 
writes  her  experiences  during  two  years'  tent  life 
in  Kullu  and  Lahoul.  Does  she  call  herself 
"  Belinda,"  and  her  book  "  Female  Travels"  ?  Not 
she.  Her  book  is  beside  me  as  I  write  this,  and 
here  is  its  title  :  "  How  I  Shot  my  Bears,"  by 
Mrs.  R.  H.  Tyacke.  Shade  of  Orinda,  what  say 
you? 

Very  amusing  and  very  instructive  reading  the 
oddly  named  book  is.  There  is  much  that  men 
will  like  in  it,  and  women  and  girls  will  like  it. 
I  don't  feel  sure  about  boys.  Boys  are  preju- 
diced persons,  and  the  "  Mrs."  before  the  R.  H. 
Tyacke  will  give  them  that  shock  which  I  am 
told  the  sensitive  creatures  experience  when  their 
mothers  appear  within  the  precincts  of  school. 
On  the  other  hand,  I  cannot  help  thinking  that 
any  boy  who  chances  to  open  this  book,  as  I 
did,  at  Chapter  vii,  the  contents  of  which  are 
thus  summarised  by  the  spirited  huntress — 

"April  fools— We  camp  in  snow— How  to  warm 
tents — Avalanches — An  unpleasantly  close  shave — 
The  times  and  seasons  for  bear-shooting — D  spots 
the  first  bear— and  bags  him — I  shoot  my  first  bear 
— We  lose  her— Such  luck  ! — Up  the  Solung  nala 
— I  bag  a  big  bear — A  glorious  lime —  " 

I  cannot  help  thinking  that  any  boy  who  does 
this,  will  read  the  chapter,  and  will  then  read— and 
re-read — the  three  hundred  and  odd  pages  which 
make  up  the  book.  Grant  Allen's  protest  against 
sport  may  yet  be  needed  for  women  as  well  as  for 
men. 
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LOBENGULA  AT   HOME. 

BULAVVAYO  is  the  London  of  the  land. 
Lobengula  is  supposed  to  reside  here,  but 
he  is  often  elsewhere.  Being  a  gouty  subject, 
it  is  to  his  advantage  to  move  about  from  one 
town  to  another,  which  he  was  doing  constantly. 
There  is  a  dwelling-house  of  red  brick  at  Bulawayo, 
with  three  apartments  in  it,  in  which  are  kept 
tobacco,  mats,  skins,  picks,  com,  beer  calabashes, 
and  various  other  articles.  One  or  two  pictures 
grace  the  walls,  the  plaster  of  which,  when  I  was 
last  there,  had  partly  fallen  off,  and  which  can 
scarcely  be  discerned  on  account  of  dust  and 
cobwebs.  Her  Majesty  the  Queen's  picture  is 
there  amongst  others.  Rats  and  bats,  not  to  men- 
tion other  live  creatures,  ants,  bfeetles,  and  such 
like,  abound  in  every  part  of  the  house.  The 
original  fireplace  is  discarded,  and  another  one,  in 
the  form  of  an  old  broken  clay  pot  placed  in  the 
middle  of  the  floor,  is  used  instead. 

Outside  in  the  verandah  are  tusks  of  ivory, 
rhinoceros'  heads,  lions'  skins,  tigers'  skins,  a  box 
or  two,  an  old  chair,  and  some  native-made 
baskets.  Just  alongside  is  another  brick 
building  in  which  are  stored  clothing, 
calicoes,  beads,  shawls,  guns,  powder, 
and  other  lumber.  A  brick  waggon- 
house,  recently  built  in  place  of  an  old 
pole  one,  is  on  the  "sun-up"  side  of 
the  large  building,  while  at  the  back 
and  partly  round  this  inner  yard  are  the 
huts  of  the  queens  and  their  slaves. 
Just  hard  by  the  waggon-house  is  the 
cattle  kraal;  and  beyond  it  the  large 
open  enclosure  some  thousand  yards  in 
diameter,  round  which  are  built  the 
huts  of  the  town  of  Bulawayo. 

THE  ANNUAL  WAR-DANCE. 

At  the  time  of  the  annual  war-dance 
this  large  enclosure  is  well  adapted  for 
dancing  purposes,  being  covered  with  a 
thick  carpet  of  strong  green  grass  which 
feels  soft  and  pleasant  to  the  bare  feet 
that  dance  on  it.  Bulawayo  being  the 
principal  town,  the  great  war-dance  is 
held  there.  It  is  so  called  from  the  very 
warlike  appearance  of  all  the  warriors, 
young  and  old,  who  assemble  there  from 
all  parts  of  the  country. 

The  country  is  marked  out  in  five  dif- 
ferent divisions  with  separate  names, 
which  need  not  be  mentioned  here,  and  each  of 
these  supplies  so  many  head  of  cattle  for  slaughter- 
ing. Each  regiment  builds  for  itself  small  huts  made 
of  short  sticks  and  grass,  and  occupies  its  own  patch 
of  ground  just  .outside  the  town,  and  is  known  by 


the  colour  of  its  ox-hide  shields.  Each  general  is 
responsible  for  the  behaviour  of  his  men  during 
the  festive  season. 

The  dress  of  the  men  on  this  occasion  is  very 
picturesque,  and  displays  to  perfection  the  peculiar 
though  not  ungraceful  gait  of  the  "  noble  savage." 
On  his  forehead  and  pointing  upwards  is  a  long 
crane  feather,  fixed  there  by  means  of  a  bow  ot 
otter-skin  which  ties  at  the  back,  while  on  the 
crown  of  the  head  is  a  huge  black  tassel  of  beau- 
tiful short  black  ostrich  feathers  ;  and  on  the 
shoulders  and  half-way  down  the  chest  is  a  hood 
of  the  same.  This  is  the  most  graceful  part  of  the 
uniform  of  the  men.  Half  way  down  their  arms 
and  legs  ox- tail  hair  is  tied,  mostly  white,  while 
round  their  waists  are  hanging  all  sorts  of  skins  — 
monkey,  tiger,  cat,  rock  rabbit ;  and  above  them, 
calicoes— spotted,  striped  black,  yellow,  and  white. 
Add  to  this  the  large  war  shield  in  his  left  hand,  and 
spear  in  his  right,  and  there  the  Matabele  stands— the 
proudest  invincible  w^arrior  who  ever  served  a  kinp;. 

These  all  dance  in  a  semicircle  in  this  large 
enclosure,  and  within  this  again  the  girls  and 
queens  dance.      All    have    sticks  in  their  right 


hands,  from  three  to  nine  feet  long.  Among  the 
girls  and  queens  pink  beads,  yellow  beads,  blue 
and  spotted  calicoes  prevail.  The  blue  jay  birds' 
feathers  are  stuck  fantastically  in  the  heads  of  all 
the  queens,  some  of  whom  wear  long  kilts  down 
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to  their  knees,  of  black  and  pink  beads,  while 
others  tie  round  their  bodies  pieces  of  spotted 
calico  in  all  sorts  of  ways.  They  all  sing  the  same 
song  at  one  time,  march  slowly  forward  and  keep 
time  to  their  song  by  stamping  on  the  ground. 
The  hand  with  the  long  thin  switch  goes  up  and 
down  according  to  the  music.  The  girls  from  the 
towns  sing  abreast,  while  the  queens  come  out 
from  their  quarters  in  single  file.  The  men  have 
short  sticks  with  little  knobs  at  the  ends.  No 
spears  are  used  on  this  occasion. 

This  great  feast  lasts  for  four  or  five  days,  its 
real  object  being  to  thank  the  chief,  who  prays  to 
the  spirits  of  his  ancestors,  for  the  return  of  fresh 
com,  and  food,  and  to  show  their  loyalty  by  singing 
his  praises.  Many  have  ulterior  objects  in  going  to 
this  dance,  such  as  eating  beef  and  drinking  beer. 

Between  each  dance  the  Matabeles  count  twelve 
moons,  so  that  it  is  really  their  Christmas  festival, 
and  takes  place  between  the  end  of  December  and 
February.  If  the  rains  are  early,  the  time  will  be 
altered  accordingly.  Before  the  time,  messengers 
are  sent  out  to  bid  the  people  to  the  feast,  and 
they  come  as  we  have  seen,  and  gather  each  regi- 
ment by  itself  outside  Bulawayo. 

During  all  these  ceremonies  no  business  of  any 
kind  is  done ;  no  waggon  dares  leave  the  town  while 
the  dance  is  going  on.  The  chief  is  relieved  of 
his  duties,  he  does  not  rule;  the  doctors  of  the 
dance — the  masters  of  the  ceremonies — have  all 
the  power,  and  they  give  orders  about  the  time  it 
is  to,  be,  and  their  orders  are  obeyed.  On  the 
first  day  of  the  dance,  when  everybody  has  arrived, 
the  important  business  is  the  handing  over  to  the 
chief  of  the  number  of  oxen  which  have  been 
brought  from  the  different  towns  throughout  the 
country.  These  are  all  numbered  and  handed 
over  to  the  chief  inside  his  kraal,  as  an  offering 
from  the  people  to  the  spirits  of  his  ancestors. 
The  cattle  are  carefully  shut  up  in  the  kraal  all 
night;  and  on  the  second  day  the  slaughtering 
b^;ins.  At  early  dawn  all  the  army  is  up  and 
singing  the  war  songs  outside  the  cattle  kraal, 
while  the  chief  and  his  head  priest  are  inside 
selecting  the  oxen  which  are  to  be  slain.  Here  the 
chief  offers  up  his  prayer.  Here  so-and-so  takes 
this  ox.  The  chief  points  out  a  certain  number, 
and  the  dance  doctor,  who  is  skilled  in  spearing 
cattle,  soon  has  all  his  victims  groaning  on  the 
ground.  None  are  killed  outside  the  gate ;  all 
must  fall  within.  There  is  no  choosing  as  to 
colour  or  size,  only  they  must  be  speared  by  the 
priest  He  spears  each  one  behind  the  left 
shoulder  ;  some  stand  minutes  afterwards,  others 
drop  immediately,  and  are  soon  dead. 

No  one  may  go  inside  the  kraal  during  this 
operation,  but  when  it  is  completed  the  command 
goes  forth  to  skin  the  cattle.  The  singing  of  war 
songs,  which  has  been  going  on  outside  all  this  time, 
now  ceases,  and  there  is  a  regular  stampede  of 
men  with  knives  of  all  descriptions  running  here, 
there,  and  everywhere.  So  many  oxen,  perhaps 
sixty,  eighty,  or  a  hundred,  have  been  slain,  and 
each  regiment  receives  its  number,  and  sets  about 
skinning  them  at  once.  There  is  no  confusion, 
for  each  man  knows  where  he  has  to  go  and  what 
he  has  to  do. 


The  skinning  over,  the  meat  is  halved,  quartered, 
and  cut  up,  and  made  ready  to  be  carried  away  to 
one  or  more  huts,  in  which  it  is  piled  up  in  heaps 
for  the  night,  for  the  spirits  of  the  chiefs  ancestors 
to  come  and  eat  their  share  first  of  alL  This  day 
none  are  allowed  meat  of  any  kind  except  the  feet, 
tails,  and  entrails  of  the  oxen. 

The  third  day  the  singing  and  dancing  continue. 
The  excitement  grows  more  intense  towards  after- 
noon, when  the  chief  appears  in  full  war  dress 
himself,  and  throws  a  spear  from  the  gate  of  the 
kraal  into  the  enclosure  where  all  the  people  are. 
At  this  point  the  shouting,  yelling,  and  tumult  are 
something  awful.  They  come  gradually  closer  and 
closer,  right  to  within  a  few  yards  of  the  kraal 
gate,  to  have  a  sight  of  his  majesty.  Many,  most 
of  them  in  fact,  are  crowded  out  as  they  approach 
the  gate ;  the  crush  is  frightful ;  and  if  the  wind 
is  blowing  from  them  towards  you  it  is  not 
pleasant.  They  rush  on  to  get  near  the  gate, 
and  then  fall  back  again  a  hundred  yards  or  so 
from  it. 

At  early  morn,  after  the  spirits  have  had  their 
feed,  the  beef  is  all  taken  from  the  huts  and  put 
in  earthenware  pots,  some  fifty  or  sixty  of  them. 
It  remains  cooking  all  day,  the  pots  being  covered 
with  broken  pieces  of  others,  and  smeared  with 
cow-dung  and  set  a- boiling. 

Towards  sunset  the  meat  is  taken  out  and 
handed  round,  the  people  all  sitting  down  on  the 
grass  in  the  presence  of  the'  chief  to  enjoy  their 
rep>ast.  No  knives  are  used  on  this  occasion ; 
they  use  their  teeth  only,  and  the  meat  is  handed 
round  from  man  to  man  until  they  have  all  had 
a  share. 

Next  day  they  may  continue  their  dancing ;  but 
this  feast  over,  they  soon  disperse  and  go  to  their 
own  homes.  There  are  various  favourite  dances, 
such  as  the  corn  dance,  at  the  end  of  which  each 
one  points  towards  his  garden  with  his  stick. 
There  is,  too,  the  dance  of  the  sharp-pointed 
spear,  to  which  the  words  are  sung  :  "  Come  and 
see,  hear  the  news  ! "  "  What  news  ?  "  "  The 
news  of  the  spear,  the  mighty  spear  of  the  great 
king ! " 

On  the  fourth  day  the  dance  is  practically 
ended ;  and  between  this  and  reaping-time  there  is 
nothing  for  the  people  to  do  but  sit  and  plot 
and  plan  for  one  another's  death.  It  is  in  these 
months  that  so  many  are  killed  for  witchcraft. 

After  this  annual  festival  the  chief  as  a  rule 
leaves  Bulawayo  for  his  other  country  mansions, 
perhaps  Emkanweni,  Ingujeni,  or  Umvujwa,  which 
are  within  a  radius  of  six  miles  of  the  large  town. 
He  travels  in  an  ox-waggon  driven  by  his  own 
«  boys." 

WITCH-DOCTORS. 

One  of  the  most  popular  professions,  because  the 
most  lucrative,  is  that  of  the  isanusi  or  witch-doctor. 
Many  young  men  every  year  leave  their  regiments 
and  become  witch-doctors.  The  voice  of  the  witch- 
doctor is  often  that  of  the  chief.  His  sole  "work  is 
to  find  out  who  has  killed  cattle,  or  people,  blighted 
the  crops,  chased  the  rain  away,  brought  sickness, 
or,  indeed,  who  is  the  person,  guilty  or  not,  who 
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shall  be  accused  as  the  cause  of  any  of  a  hundred 
other  troubles  that  may  come  upon  the  people. 

Zondo  is  the  greatest  in  this  profession,  being 
the  oldest  one  in  the  country,  whose  history  may  l)e 
briefly  stated  here.  Chaka  wished  to  test  his  wise 
men,  and  did  so  after  this  fashion.  Two  slaves 
were  ordered  to  kill  several  cattle  in  his  kraal. 
Next  morning,  on  going  there,  he  professed  to  be 
thunderstruck  at  finding  them  speared  and  dead. 
The  witch-doctors  were  all  called,  among  whom  was 
this  Zondo,  whose  verdict  after  much  noise  and 
talking  was  that  they  were  killed  by  a  certain  man, 
who  possessed  much  cattle.  At  this  Chaka  gave 
command  to  his  soldiers  to  kill  all  witch-doctors, 
but  some  of  them  escaped,  and  Zondo  was  one  of 
them.  He  journeyed  northward  with  Umzilikazi, 
and  is  now  one  of  the  oldest  men  living  in  the 
country.  His  son  has  taken  up  this  profession  ;  and 
many  besides  are  occupying  their  time  in  practising 
it  among  the  tribe. 

But  there  are  diflerent  forms  or  kinds  of  occu- 
pation to  which  the  name  doctor  is  applied.  The 
title  is  applied  to  those  who  deal  in  roots  and  leaves 
and  barks  of  trees,  and  who  are  known  as  medical 
men  ;  to  those  who  are  known  as  rain-doctors ;  to 
those  who  have  the  arranging  of  the  annual  war- 
dance,  who  are  called  the  dance-doctors ;  to 
interpreters  of  the  cause  of  sicknesses,  and  to 
interpreters  of  dreams  ;  to  those  who  consecrate  a 
site  on  which  a  new  town  is  going  to  be  built ;  and  to 
those  who  preside  at  the  ceremony  of  the  first  fruits. 
The  bone-thrower  is  not  known  exactly  as  a  doctor, 
though  they  often  talk  of  him  as  such.  But  there 
is  yet  another  who  doctors  the  soil  in  the  gardens 
before  they  begin  to  dig  and  sow  the  Kaffir  corn, 
mealies,  beans,  and  pumpkins.  All  these  may  be 
izinyana  doctors,  but  to  distinguish  the  fine  differ- 
ences between  them  is  beyond  my  ken.  Only  let 
me  add  that  scarcely  a  single  week  passes  without 
some  one  being  hunted  up  by  these  black-robed 
fiends,  and  every  month  of  the  year  nine  or  ten 
suffer  death  at  their  hands.  These  wizards,  whose 
hearts  are  full  of  cruelty  and  whose  feet  run  to 
shed  innocent  blood,  receive  oxen  and  sheep  from 
the  people  ;  and  are  often  bribed  to  bring  false 
charges  against  the  man  who  has  a  few  more  oxen 
than  his  neighbours.  Many  happy  homes  are  thus 
broken  up  for  ever,  and  human  life  is  dragged  down 
into  the  thick  mud  and  abominations  of  heathenism. 
This  tracking  of  the  guilty,  or  of  those  accused,  is 
called  "  smelling  out." 

In  order  to  join  this  smelling-out  fraternity,  the 
following  process  must  be  enacted.  You  wander 
about  in  the  veldt  all  alone,  singing,  yelling,  and 
shouting  ;  you  refuse  food,  eat  no  beans  ;  you  jump 
about  at  home,  put  on  any  amount  of  "  side,"  until 
your  friends  go  and  inform  the  king  that  your 
intention  is  to  be  an  isanusi.  He  orders  you  to  go 
to  several  of  the  craft,  who  test  your  smelling-out 
ability.  If  they  are  satisfied,  then  they  give  you 
certain  medicines  to  drink,  tie  some  snake's  bones 
round  your  neck,  and  one  or  two  skins  round  your 
waist,  and  decorate  your  head  with  blown-up  goat's 
entrails.  These  are  your  degree  robes,  which  you 
wear  when  trying  a  case.  You  live  by  yourself,  may 
have  one  or  two  wives,  a  few  servants,  a  garden, 
and  a  small  flock  of  sheep  and  goats. 


THE   ARTS   OF  THE   BLACKSMITH. 

Another  occupation  in  which  many  are  engaged 
is  that  of  the  blacksmith,  and  an  important  and 
useful  one  it  is  too  in  the  country.  A  blacksmith 
is  a  man  of  influence  and  is  respected  by  the  tribe, 
for  it  is  he  who  is  the  man  of  iron,  who  makes  their 
picks,  axes,  and  spears.  Let  us  follow  him  through 
the  whole  process  of  spear-making. 

His  first  business,  then,  is  to  gather  his  ironstone, 
of  which  there  is  any  quantity  all  over  the  land, 
and  smelt  it,  which  he  does  in  a  clay  pot  in  which 
he  puts  first  a  layer  of  coke,  then  one  of  ironstone, 
and  so  on  alternately,  until  it  is  filled.  The  lid  is 
another  broken  pot  on  the  top  of  this  one,  and  all 
the  cracks  are  smeared  up  with  clay  and  cow-dung. 
The  pot  clay  furnace  is  rested  upon  three  stones, 
underneath  which  a  fire  of  sticks  is  kept  up  night 
and  day  until  the  ironstone  is  smelted.  'Fhe 
bellows  with  which  he  blows  consists  of  two  leathern 
bags  or  sacks  made  out  of  goatskins.  To  the 
neck  end  of  each  sack  is  attached  a  wooden  tube 
or  ox  horn,  which  again  communicates  with  another 
tube  made  of  clay,  which  is  inserted  into  the  fire. 
At  the  top  of  this  bellows-sack  is  another  hole,  round 
the  edges  of  which  are  fixed  two  or  three  short 
thin  sticks,  which  form  what  is  called  the  handle  of 
the  bellows.  Now  these  two  sacks  are  put  close 
together,  with  just  enough  room  for  a  person  to  sit 
between  them,  and  with  one  in  each  hand  he  lifts 
them  up  alternately,  not  off  the  ground,  only  the 
length  of  the  sack,  and  on  then  being  pressed  down 
again  a  steady  current  of  air  passes  out  through 
the  wooden  tube  and  horn  into  the  fire.  The 
smelting  process  over,  a  flat  stone  which  serves  as 
an  anvil  is  brought,  and  with  another  small  one  which 
he  u.ses  as  a  hammer  he  beats  his  iron  into  the 
shape  of  a  pick,  or  a  spear,  or  a  bangle  for  the  wrist 
or  leg,  or  whatever  he  wants  to  make.  If  the  iron 
is  too  hot  to  hold  in  his  hand,  he  uses  a  pair  of  native- 
made  nipp)ers  or  a  mealy  cob,  into  which  he  presses 
the  one  end  of  the  iron  while  he  pounds  the  other 
with  his  stone  hammer.  He  repairs  half-worn 
native  picks  ;  and  when  we  remember  his  primitive 
mode  of  working,  it  is  surprising  how  well  he  can 
make  spears  and  axes. 

The  people  of  Demu,  a  subdued  tribe,  pay 
tribute  every  year  to  Lobengula  in  picks  alone,  and 
their  specimens  of  ironwork  are  very  creditable 
indeed.  I  asked  a  blacksmith  to  make  me  a  spear 
out  of  an  old  bolt  once,  but  he  refused  by  saying 
that  our  iron  was  too  poor  to  be  flattened  out ;  but 
he  brought  me  several  made  from  native  iron  ore, 
and  I  must  say  no  English  blacksmith  could  have 
made  them  more  straight,  neat,  or  graceful.  The 
number  of  people  engaged  in  this  useful  art  is  very 
limited  compared  to  those  who  have  adopted  the 
witchcraft  profession. 


HOW   WAR    SHIELDS    ARE   MADE. 

In  every  large  town  there  are  war-shie/d  cutters 
whose  special  work  it  is  to  prepare  and  take  care 
of  this  highly  valued  implement  of  war.  There  are 
really  two  distinct  shields,  though  both  are  made  out 
of  specially  prepared  ox-hide.    Cow-hides  are  not 
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used  for  making  war  shields,  only  ox-hides.  The 
one  kind  of  shield  is  much  smaller  than  the  other, 
has  a  different  name,  and  is  used  by  herd-boys  in  the 
veldt  and  those  who  go  visiting  their  friends,  buying 
com,  or  who  are  sent  on  messages  by  the  chief. 
The  war  shield  proper  is  never  used  except  on 
special  occasions,  such  as  going  on  impi  at  the  annual 
war-dance,  or  when  the  men  dance  before  the 
king,  in  what  may  be  called  a  review  of  his  soldiers, 
or  when  ten  or  fifteen  are  sent  to  murder  a  sup- 
posed witch.  Most  of  these  shields  are  made  from 
skins  of  oxen.  An  ox-skin  is  put  in  the  river  at 
sunset ;  next  day  about  eight  o'clock  it  is  taken 
by  several  men  and  washed  clean  all  over  in  the 
water  ;  after  which  it  is  placed  in  the  cattle  kraal 
underneath  the  dung  and  thoroughly  softened. 
Wooden  mallets  are  used  in  beating  it  till  it  is 
pliable,  when  it  is  cut  into  shield  shape,  four  or 
five  feet  long,  and  about  two  at  the  widest  point 
in  the  middle.  It  is  oval  shaped,  the  hairy  side 
is  the  outside,  and  inside  a  long  stick  is  fixed,  the 
top  end  of  which  is  decorated  with  a  tail  of  a  wild 
cat  warped  round  it  Right  along  the  middle  long- 
ways, little  holes  are  cut,  through  which  another 
piece  of  soft  hide,  but  of  different  colour,  is  drawn. 
A  small  handle  allows  two  fingers.  Sometimes 
three  or  four  spears  will  be  fastened  inside  by  the 
stick.  A  man  who  is  able  to  cut  out  a  war  shield 
in  proper  shape — he  has  no  measure  or  line  to 
guide  his  knife — is  considered  to  be  highly  gifted, 
is  in  fact  a  genius  among  his  friends  and  neigh- 
bours. The  shield  is  carried  in  the  left  hand ;  the 
lower  part  of  it  strikes  the  kpee.  The  different  regi- 
ments are  known  by  the  colour  of  the  shields  they 
carry. 

THE  MATABELE  TAILOR. 

The  tailor,  or  he  who  sews  the  war  dresses^  is 
another  person  of  some  note  among  them.  His 
head-dress,  part  of  which  covers  the  shoulders,  is 
the  most  artistic  piece  of  personal  decoration  in 
the  country.  It  consists  of  picked,  short  black 
ostrich-feathers.  The  one  ambition  of  a  young 
warrior  is  to  possess  one  of  these  war-dress  hoods. 
It  is  very  expensive,  and  highly  valued  and  much 
admired  by  everybody.  One  pound,  or  one  and 
a  quarter,  of  feathers  will  make  a  very  good  hood, 
provided  they  are  all  one  colour.  For  these 
feathers  you  can  buy  a  good  ox.  This  hood  is 
sewn  together  by  means  of  certain  rushes,  which 
are  twisted  up  into  the  shape  of  a  cord,  on  which 
the  feathers  are  fastened,  and  formed  into  the  size 
to  fit  the  individual  who  wears  it  It  takes  about 
three  days  to  make  one  of  these  hoods ;  and  the 
one  which  was  made  for  me  cost  two  pounds  of 
beads  only.  Many  are  engaged  in  this  profession, 
and  are  appreciated  for  their  work's  sake.  Many 
work  for  years  before  they  are  able  to  gather 
together  sufficient  feathers  to  make  a  hood.  They 
buy  a  few  here  with  calico  or  beads,  or  with  a  goat ; 
and  walk  for  days  in  another  direction  after  the  hunt- 
ing season  to  seek  elsewhere  until  they  have  enough. 
The  war-hood  is  preserved  in  an  earthen  vessel 
hermetically  sealed,  which  is  put  away  carefully  and 
If  eked  after  as  if  it  were  full  of  the  most  precious 
pearls  of  the  ocean.   One  lasts  for  years ;  but  it  often 


happens  that  during  the  days  of  the  dance  it  rains 
continually,  and  the  wet  spoils  the  beauty  of  this 
artistic  arrangement  of  feathers,  which  above  all 
other  things  except  oxen  is  most  highly  prized  and 
jealously  guarded  by  the  Matabeles. 

WOOD   CARVING. 

Next  we  mention  the  wood  carver^  who  makes 
spoons,  wooden  dishes,  and  several-sized  vases 
with  lids,  which  are  used  for  holding  thick  milk 
during  the  summer  season.  The  spoons  they  sup 
with,  while  the  dishes  are  required  for  holding  beef, 
carrying  corn,  drinking  purposes,  and  as  bowls 
from  which  they  eat  the  Kaffir  corn  porridge. 
Certain  long  spoons  are  made  for  stirring  the 
beer-pot.  These  car\'ed  utensils  are  bought  and 
sold  among  the  people  themselves.  There  are  no 
idols  carved  by  ihem,  nor  ornaments  seen  in  their 
low-doored  smoky  dwellings.  The  chief  has  all 
his  meat  served  up  to  him  in  wooden  dishes,  while 
his  beer  is  drunk  out  of  European  tin  dishes. 

.BASKET   MAKING. 

Others  again,  mostly  women,  are  engaged  in 
basket  making.  There  are  large  baskets  used  in 
beer-brewing  and  in  harvest-time,  small  ones  for 
winnowing  the  corn,  carrying  it  on  their  heads,  and 
other  uses  besides.  Special  small  finely  made  baskets 
are  sewn  and  used  as  beer-tankards.  Some  of  these, 
with  little  beautifully  made  lids,  look  very  neat  and 
nice,  and  are  strong  for  many  years'  wear  and  tear. 
Many  old  women  who  cannot  do  anything  else 
make  baskets,  so  also  the  old  queens. 

But  another  thing  they  make  also  is  niats^  on 
which  they  lie  at  night  with  a  wooden  block  carved 
after  a  new-moon  shape,  to  serve  as  a  pillow. 
These  mats  look  very  pretty  sometimes,  and  much 
labour  is  spent  on  them.  The  floor  of  their  huts 
is  hard,  and  sometimes  shining ;  they  put  these 
mats  down,  and  on  them  lie  the  poorer  classes,  with 
an  ox-hide  pounded  soft  on  the  top  of  them. 

PASTORAL  WORK. 

There  are  two  other  important  occupations,  and 
these  are  the  gardens  and  taking  care  of  the  oxen, 
goats,  and  sheep.  They  work  in  their  gardens  six 
months  of  the  year,  and  there  most  of  the  women 
and  girls  find  employment  During  the  winter  all  the 
cattle  and  sheep  are  removed  to  the  outskirts  of  the 
country,  where  there  is  good  grass  and  plenty  of 
it.  They  are  away  from  three  to  four  months — 
from  September  till  December.  A  goodly  number 
are  employed  by  the  chief  in  going  to  and  fro  with 
messages,  medicines,  and  presents  to  those  who 
are  in  his  favour,  whom  he  believes  to  have  power 
to  make  rain.  Keeping  the  huts  in  repair,  removing 
to  new  sites  every  few  years,  and  digging  the  chief's 
gardens — these  also  constitute  occupations. 

Beyond  this  narrow  limit  the  Matabeles  know 
little  or  nothing ;  the  civilised  world,  throbbing 
with  life,  is  to  them  as  if  it  were  not.  But  in 
recent  years  there  have  been  signs  of  change. 
Many  go  to  the  white  people  seeking  employment, 
and  return  with  new  ideas  of  life,  duty,  and  work. 
They  wake  up  to  find  that  they  are  men  capable 
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of  earning  money,  goods,  and  property.  Besides 
this,  they  also  see  how  insecure  is  everything  they 
possess.  The  disposition  to  work  and  be  indepen- 
dent grows  among  the  people ;  and  the  wholesale 
butchery  of  families  and  towns,  which  is  still  a  most 
common  occurrence,  tends  to  increase  their  desire 
for  liberty.  Even  among  these  savages  are  those 
who  desire  freedom  from  the  terrible  witchcraft 
which  reigns,  to  enjoy  what  has  been  earned  by 
the  sweat  of  their  brow. 

1  leave  this  subject  with  one  more  word — namely, 
that  the  great  majority  of  the  Matabeles  proper  are 
occupied  chiefly  in  the  destruction  of  one  another 
for  jealousy  and  revenge. 

TRADING   IN   MATABELELAND. 

Some  thirty  years  ago  trading  was  a  very  different 
matter  from  what  it  is  at  the  present  day.  Then, 
in  the  "  good  old  days,"  you  could  buy  from  the 
natives  a  sheep  for  a  few  beads,  an  ox  for  a  strip  of 
calico,  and  an  elephant's  tusk  of  ivory  for  a  snuflf- 
box.  Besides,  tiger-skins  were  cheap,  as  were  all 
other  wild  animals'  skins,  and  the  intrinsic  value  of 
ostrich- feathers  was  known  only  by  white  men. 
These  articles  formed  the  principal  trade  on  the  part 
of  the  natives,  and  they  form  the  principal  part 
tOKlay,  with  this  exception  perhaps,  that  there  are 
more  oxen,  while  there  is  less  ivory  for  sale.  After 
the  occupation  of  Mashunaland  by  white  men 
the  chief  entered  into  contracts  with  certain  trading 
and  gold  companies,  which  paid  him  a  sum  of 
something  like  ^^2,000  per  annum,  which  money 
was  his  alone,  the  nation  as  such  having  nothing 
whatever  to  do  with  it.  Perhaps  up  to  the  out- 
break of  the  war  the  most  important  business  done 
with  the  natives  was  in  buying  cattle.  Sometimes 
difhculties  arose  in  this  connection ;  but  it  is  matter 
of  regret  that  so  little  business  was  carried  on  in 
the  land.  Had  the  people  been  brought  more  into 
contact  with  respectable  white  men  trading  all 
over  the  country,  it  might  have  produced  a  very 
salutary  effect.  For  a  long  time  the  one  store  at 
Bulawayo  was  oftener  empty  than  full  of  barter 
goods.  The  natives  do  not  deal  in  money,  though 
now  and  then  some  who  had  been  away  working 
at  Johannesburg  and  Kimberley  brought  a  little  to 
buy  with.  Waggons  came  at  uncertain  intervals. 
There  was  no  regular  system  of  bartering.  What 
is  one  waggonload  of  barter  stuff  when  it  is  spread 
over  15,000  natives  who  have  things  for  sale?  It 
is  finished,  sold  out  and  done  with  in  a  day  or  two. 
A  thoroughgoing  business,  if  established,  would 
require  its  warehouses  to  be  kept  full  of  goods. 
On  the  road  there  should  be  a  rolling  stock  con- 
stantly on  the  waggon-wheels  moving  on  towards 
Bulawayo.  Blankets  and  rugs  of  divers  colours, 
red,  white,  and  blue,  yellow,  pink,  and  black,  vary- 
ing in  price  from  51.  to  25^.  each,  would  be 
welcomed.  Clothing  also  is  purchased,  moleskin 
and  corduroy,  thick,  coarse,  and  strong,  in  suits  ; 
but  there  should  be  fifty  pairs  of  trousers  to  every 
hundred  of  coats  and  waistcoats.  Hats  and  waist- 
coats are  at  a  discount,  having  been  very  much 
used  as  presents  among  the  natives.  This  remark 
also  applies  to  knives,  small  and  great,  to  snuff- 
boxes,  tinder-boxes,  shirts,    and    common    brass 


chains.  Guns  and  ammunition  are  always  in 
demand.  Powder  in  flasks  is  preferred  to  that  ir> 
bags. 

Beads  also  are  in  request.  The  prime  colour? 
most  liked  are  pink,  black,  blue,  red  and  white  eye, 
white  alone,  yellow  (royal  colour),  pink  striped, 
blue  striped.  If  you  like  to  bring  large  gaudy 
coloured  beads  for  the  queens  you  may,  but  those 
just  mentioned  are  most  used  in  trading  with  the 
natives.  They  must  be  a  certain  size,  about  so  (o) 
big.  If  the  red  white  eye  are  a  little  larger  so 
much  the  better. 

Calicoes  are  more  in  demand  than  any  other 
kind  of  goods.  During  a  year  of  hunger  there 
were  nearly  3,000  pieces  sold  at  the  small  store 
at  Bulawayo  within  three  months'  time,  and  there 
would  have  been  as  many  more  if  they  had  been 
there  for  sale.  The  three  principal  colours  in 
calicoes  are  black,  white,  and  what  is  called  cluster 
yellow  with  white  spots.  None  of  .this  class  may 
cost  more  than  3^.  per  yard  at  Manchester.  A 
stiff  strong  calico  is  not  suitable  ;  it  must  be  soft  to 
the  touch,  as  most  of  it  is  tied  round  the  waists 
for  show.  Recent  events  have  changed  the  out- 
look, but  these  notes  of  one  for  some  years  resident 
in  the  country  may  still  have  an  interest.  There 
has  been  a  natural  hesitancy  in  laying  out  large  sums 
of  money  in  a  land  where  so  far  there  has  been 
no  security. 

TRIBAL   CHARACTERISTICS. 

Conceit  and  craftiness  are  two  of  the  most 
prominent  features  in  the  character  of  the  Matabele 
tribe.  Self-satisfied,  proud,  and  boastful  of  their 
past  dark  history,  they  disdain  the  idea  of  coming 
under,  or  asking  for,  the  protection  of  any  other 
nation,  be  it  black  or  while.  "We,  the  mighty 
w^arriors  of  the  great  chief  Umzilikazi,  the  sound  of 
whose  war-shield  has  struck  terror  and  fear  into 
the  hearts  of  all  his  enemies  '' — they  say  in  spirit — 
"  we,  the  brave  soldiers  of  the  king  of  heaven, 
who  never  fled  in  battle,  we  need  no  protection, 
not  from  the  most  daring  foe  upon  earth.  Perish 
for  ever  the  cowardly  slave  who  ever  uttered  such 
a  mean  word.  The  white  people  may  think  us 
nothing,  but  we  know  we  are  brave  and  valiant 
in  battle.  Our  enemies  have  fallen  before  our 
spear,  our  land  is  ours  by  right  of  conquest.  If 
any  other  nation  conquers  us  we  will  submit,  but 
to  beg  and  cringe  like  a  slave  for  protection  is  what 
we  will  never  do.''  This  is  the  Zulu  spirit  of  the 
older  people,  which  at  the  measureless  expense  of 
human  life  clings  tenaciously  to  the  old  order  of 
things,  and  is  opposed  to  all  progress.  It  will 
accept  certain  germs  of  civilisation,  but  it  ignores 
and  despises  to  the  utmost  its  laws  and  liberties. 
This  spirit  of  self-confidence  is  most  marked  among 
the  older  indunas,  headmen,  and  queens,  and  all 
who  are  related  to  or  are  distant  cousins  of  the 
present  chief.  Amongst  this  class  it  is  no  exagge- 
ration to  say  that  their  conceit  is  like  their  country, 
it  has  no  bounds.     It  is  in  their  eyes  boundless. 

The  very  carriage  and  bearing  of  the  people 
indicate  their  conceited  spirit ;  their  condescend mg 
way  of  speaking  to  you  shows  it  ;  their  manner, 
talk,  and  impudence  are  quite  enough  to  prove  it 
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They  are  too  conceited  to  prefer  the  plough  to 
their  picks  in  tilling  their  gardens.  The  chief  may 
have  one,  a  waggon  too,  and  a  chair  to  sit  upon, 
but  they  would  not  deign  to  have  any  such  things. 

Their  mode  of  address  is  sometimes  very  annoy- 
ing. They  may  come  upon  you  when  you  are  all 
alone  and  say,  "  Halloo,  white  man,  where  are  you 
going,  where  have  you  come  from,  what  are  you 
seeking  in  our  country  ?  Who  gave  you  permission 
10  come  here  ?  Give'  us  a  present  or  we  will  take 
your  hat  You  are  nobody.  Don't  you  know  we  are 
the  young  soldiers  of  the  king  ?  Don't  you  see  our 
dress,  our  sticks,  spears,  and  shields?  We  will 
thrash  you  if  you  don't  give  us  a  tusa."  This  is 
something  after  their  style  of  talking,  especially  if 
you  are  alone  and  they  are  ten  or  fifteen  in  numl)er. 
But  to  read  these  words  is  quite  a  different  thing 
from  seeing  them  acted  in  the  different  expressions 
of  face,  and  tone  of  voice,  and  threatening  attitude, 
which  they  assume  in  front  of  you,  as  you  walk 
along  the  footpath. 

This  spirit  overrules  justice  and  equality.  A 
prcud  conceited  Matabele,  if  he  has  the  ear  of  the 
chief,  has  no  scruples  if  it  suits  his  purpose  in 
putting  a  slave  to  death.  It  does  happen  now 
and  then  that  some  one  of  the  upper  circle  is  killed 
on  account  of  witchcraft ;  but  for  one  of  high  birth, 
ten  of  low  birth  become  the  victims  of  injustice 
and  lies.  The  only  court  of  appeal  is  the  chief, 
and  it  is  just  as  likely  as  not  that  the  victim  of  a 
false  charge  or  of  any  wrong  may  receive  no  redress 
of  any  kind,  even  if  his  case  is  proved  beyond  the 
shadow  of  a  doubt. 

In  craftiness,  downright  craftiness,  my  opinion  is 
that  they  cannot  be  beaten.  Craft  is  born  and 
trained  in  the  perpetual  warfare  and  struggle  of 
savage  life.  Naturally  they  are  suspicious  of  one 
another,  ever  on  the  alert.  They  alwa)rs  walk  about 
with  their  clubs  and  spears  in  their  hands.  Their 
words  are  never  to  be  depended  upon,  and  they  will 
tell  you  the  greatest  lies,  merely  for  the  sake  of 
talking,  but  more  often  with  a  view  of  trying  to  get 
you  to  give  them  a  present   They  come  professing 


to  be  sick,  while  all  the  while  they  are  asking  yo« 
for  medicine  for  some  one  else.  Without  giving 
you  the  least  possible  hint  they  will  sell  you  sick 
sheep  and  goats,  or  cattle  that  have  been  stolen. 
In  buying  Kafiir  corn  also  you  must  be  on  your 
guard,  for  often  they  put  good  corn  in  the  moutk 
of  the  bag  while  at  the  bottom  it  is  old,  weevil- 
eaten,  mixed  with  earth  and  stone,  and  not  fit  for 
food.  Once  when  travelling  to  Tati  my  oxen  that 
were  grazing  in  the  bushes  quite  near  by,  while  we 
were  having  our  mid-day  meal,  were  driven  by 
some  young  fellows  who  were  out  hunting  througk 
one  of  their  gardens,  with  the  express  purpose  of 
getting  some  calicoes  and  beads  out  of  me.  All 
of  a  sudden  they  came  rushing  up  to  the  waggon, 
shouting,  "  Pay  us  for  our  corn ;  your  oxen  have 
finished  our  garden,  none  is  left,  hunger  will  kill  us. 
Pay  us  the  damage,  or  else  we  will  take  two  of  your 
oxen  from  you.''  I  was  helpless,  and  there  was  no 
way  out  of  the  difficulty  but  to  pay  and  settle  the 
matter,  which  I  did  with  beads  and  calicoes. 
Having  thus  robbed  me  of  my  few  things,  thejr 
thought  themselves  very  clever.  Sufficient  has  bee« 
related,  to  show  how  great  is  the  need  of  caution 
in  all  dealings.  One  thing  you  must  never  do^ 
.and  that  is  break  your  word  to  them.  They  are 
close  observers  of  character,  and  quick  at  reading 
you  ;  but  firmness  and  good  temper  and  patience 
can  do  much  even  among  such  a  people. 

The  word  for  time  is  not  in  their  language,  and 
it  is  the  part  and  lot  of  dogs  and  slaves  to  hurry 
and  work.  Many  white  men  who  have  lived  there 
will  bear  me  out  when  I  say  that,  if  you  hurry  a 
black  man  anywhere  in  South  Africa,  you  arc 
bound  to  make  less  speed  than  if  you  took  it 
quietly  and  steadily.  The  proverb  holds  good 
beyond  a  doubt,  that  the  more  you  hurry  the  less 
speed  you  will  make. 

D.    CARNEGIE. 

***  Since  this  paper  was  written,  the  situation  of  things 
in  Matabeleland  has  changed,  but  the  picture  of  life  whkk 
it  presents  has  permanent  interest.  ~Ed.  L.II. 
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You  abk,  as  I  sit  in  the  twilight, 

And  the  sounds  are  softened  and  few, 

As  the  dusk  grows  into  darkness — 
You  ask,  Do  I  think  of  you  ? 

I  think  of  you  in  the  sunshine, 
In  the  joy  of  the  morning  light ; 

I  think  of  you  in  the  starshine, 
In  the  solemn  hush  of  night. 

But  thi<»  one  hour  of  twilight. 
Between  the  grave  and  the  gay, 

Belongs  to  a  little  figure 

Which  ihc  years  have  swept  away. 


There's  a  presence  in  my  chamber 
I  can  feel  though  I  cannot  sec; 

I  can  hear  a  wistful  murmur: 
*•  Is  there  still  room  for  me?" 

She  steals  forth  from  the  shadows, 
By  my  side  she  takes  her  place  ; 

Once  more  in  the  dream  of  twilight 
I  see  the  little  (ace. 

My  days  and  nights  are  yours,  dear, 

Yours  my  life's  rest  and  stir; 
But  this  one  hour  of  twilight 

You  must  spare  to  heaven  and  her. 

HELEN   SMKTHAM. 


A    PLEA    FOR    MORE    WOMANLY    WOMEN. 


WHEN,  after  decades  of  endeavour,  hitherto 
unattainable  elements  in  the  ideal  education 
of  women  have  been  brought  v/ithin  their 
reach,  is  it  an  inevitable  irony  of  fate  that,  in 
grasping  these,  the  feminine  mind  must  needs 
relax  its  hold  of  things  long  familiar,  but  still 
necessary  ?  Are  the  precious  fruits  of  knowledge 
strewn  in  her  path  only  to  beguile  our  high-school 
Atalanta  and  tempt  her  to  stop  short  of  perfection  ? 

Surely  the  common-sense  of  humanity  demands 
w^omanliness  in  women  as  much  as  it  requires 
manliness  in  men  :  and  yet,  observing  the  tendencies 
of  modern  training,  one  cannot  but  ask  :  Does  the 
high-school  and  college  system  for  girls  aim,  even 
indirectly,  at  the  development  of  their  distinctly 
feminine  faculties  ?  Does  it,  for  their  own  good 
and  the  good  of  society,  try  to  make  them  as 
womanly  as  possible?  Does  it  not  rather  de- 
liberately minimise  the  difference  of  sex,  and  seek 
its  laurels  only  in  fields  of  competition  open  to 
both  men  and  women  ?  We  can  make  an  imitation 
man  out  of  an  average  woman,  no  doubt.  She 
may  be  taught  to  construe  Caesar  and  explain 
Euclid,  to  play  cricket  or  shoot  pheasants,  and, 
inuring  herself  to  what  she  would  like  to  be,  will 
let  her  tongue  tang  with  arguments  of  state,  to  the 
utter  confusion  of  less  able,  though  franchised, 
politicians. 

We  can  do  this  by  giving  her  a  manly  education. 
It  is  often  done,  but  wherein  is  anyone  the  better  ? 
Are  there  not  enough  men  of  this  type  in  the  world 
already  ?  Do  we  need  more  ?  On  the  other  hand, 
have  we  too  many  womanly  women  ?  Have  we 
enough  of  them  ?    Surely  not. 

If  a  woman  could,  by  dint  of  any  education,  do 
both  her  own  work  in  the  world,  and  a  man's,  one 
would  not  quarrel  with  her  ambition.  But,  since 
limitations  of  time,  strength,  and  circumstance 
forbid  any  human  being  to  fulfil  more  than  one 
career,  since  the  roles  are  so  different,  since  that 
both  should  be  well  sustained  is  so  important, 
since  a  woman,  as  Beatrice  put  it,  "  cannot  be  a 
man  by  wishing,"  is  it  not  obviously  best  that  she 
should  not  only  accept  her  part,  but  qualify  for  it, 
so  as  to  make  the  very  most  of  all  its  peculiar  and 
delightful  opportunities  of  excellence  ? 

One  cannot  but  sympathise  with  the  zest  an 
eager-minded  girl  shows  for  the  sound  education 
now  within  her  reach.  She  is  no  longer  described 
as  necessarily  quick  and  shallow,  and  incapable  of 
going  far  into  anything,  as  was  poor  Maggie  Tulliver 
when  she  longed  "to  do  Euclid  and  all  Tom's 
lessons."  She  has  at  last  well-qualified  teachers, 
and  direct  access  to  the  classic  fountain-heads  of 
knowledge.  At  last  she  is  able  to  study  for  herself 
those  accumulated  records  of  thought  and  observa- 
tion, in  ignorance  of  which  modern  opinions  on  all 
great  subjects  can  only  be  superficially  formed. 

So  far,  good. 


In  her  enfranchisement  she  has,  it  need  scarcely 
be  said,  the  cordial  sympathy  of  her  mother.  That 
gentle  person  listens  with  pleasure  to  her  daughters 
aspirations,  respects  her  acquaintance  with  the 
ponderous  Liddell  and  Scott,  and  is  easily  convinced 
that  it  is  a  waste  of  time  for  Mary,  when  she  might 
be  "  working,"  to  have  to  entertain  chance  callers, 
or  amuse  the  younger  children,  or  darn  the  boys' 
stockings  as  well  as  her  own. 

When  high-school  days  are  over,  and  Mary, 
after  a  fair  trial,  announces  that  it  is  impossible 
for  her  to  study  seriously  at  home,  where  one  is 
so  constantly  disturbed  and  interrupted,  and 
would  fain  go  for  a  year  or  two  to  college,  "  where 
you  have  rooms  of  your  own,  and  don't  have  to 
think  about  dress,  and  visitors,  and  society  " — it  is 
mother  who  paves  the  way,  who  persuades  father 
in  spite  of  his  whimsical  incredulity,  and  who  is  so 
nice  about  it,  that  Mary  has  her  heart's  desire,  and 
goes  to  keep  her  terms.  When  in  course  of  time, 
she  arranges  to  join  a  reading  party  for  the  Easter 
vacation  instead  of  coming  home,  "where  you  know, 
mother,  what  with  the  boys'  holidays,  and  having 
to  go  and  see  people,  I  should  get  nothing  done," 
mother  acquiesces,  with  ready  comprehension  ; 
regretting  only,  as  she  has  often  done  before,  that 
her  own  education  was  so  very^  defective. 

She  recalls  the  succession  of  governesses  who 
taught  her  girlhood.  Dim  smatterings  of  grammar, 
picture>que  fragments  of  history,  unrelated  facts  in 
natural  science — were  what  they  chiefly  dealt  in. 
One,  who  wore  ringlets,  had  a  store  of  notebooks, 
into  which  she  copied,  in  a  flowing  sentimental 
hand,  gems  from  the  best  authors,  for  her  pupils  to 
learn  by  heart.  This  was  called  literature  ;  and  his- 
tory was  almost  as  exclusive  and  select  a  study. 
Another  was  hot-tempered,  and  an  authoress  by 
whispered  repute.  Several  had  been  distinctly  in- 
competent, even  in  the  eyes  of  their  slightly 
instructed  pupils.  To  these  faintly  individualised 
teachers  had  succeeded  finishing  classes,  of  which 
the  schoolgirl  friendships  and  rivalries  remained 
the  most  memorable  feature.  Then  this  very  im- 
perfect education  had  ended,  so  far  as  school 
instruction  went ;  for  the  learner  was  required  at 
home,  to  relieve  an  invalid  mother  of  housekeeping 
cares,  and  control  a  handful  of  unruly  brothers 
(whose  active  predisposition  to  general  naughtiness 
would  seem  an  incredible  memory  if  it  were  not, 
nowadays,  repeating  itself  in  her  schoolboy  sons). 
Just  when  she  had  been  young,  and  eager,  and  apt, 
like  Mary,  her  mother  would  muse  regretfully — ^just 
when  she  might  have  studied  to  some  purpose, 
she  had  been  obliged  to  give  her  mind  entirely  to 
housekeeping — to  that  study  of  the  ways,  and 
characters,  and  capabilities  of  human  nature,  which 
becomes  microscopic  in  its  thoroughness  when  it  is 
pursued  daily  in  the  same  circumstances.  Nursing 
her  mother,  reading  to  her  father,  humouring  and 
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persuading  her  brothers,  helping,  governing,  and 
by  degrees  training  servants  ;  spending  such  leisure 
as  these  and  outdoor  social  duties  left  in  making 
a  small  allowance  go  as  far  as  might  be  in  clothes 
that  should  both  look  well  and  wear  well.  All 
these  occupations  of  her  girlhood,  all  this  un- 
consciously acquired  education  in  gentleness,  fore- 
sight, unselfishness,  tact,  and  practical  usefulness — 
all  these  things  that  had  gone  so  far  to  make  her 
the  gracious  and  womanly  woman  she  is,  Mary's 
mother  seriously  regards  in  retrospect  as  regret- 
table hindrances  to  that  higher  intellectual  life 
which  might  have  been  hers,  which  must  be  made 
possible  for  Mary. 
This  mother,  who,  like  Milton's  Eve,  seems  so 

•*  in  herself  complete,  so  well  to  know 
Her  own,  that  what  she  wills  to  do  or  say 
Seems  wisest,  virtuousest,  discreetest,  l)est," 

yet  arranges  for  her  daughter  a  life  unwisely  freed 
from  all  the  educative  discipline  of  home  cares 
and  duties ;  she  would  surely  have  her  unselfish 
and  sympathetic,  and  yet  acquiesces  in  her  escape 
from  all  those  demands  on  sympathy,  tolerance, 
insight,  and  good  temper,  which  make  home  the 
best  school  of  manners. 

Defoe,  two  hundred  years  ago,  advocated,  in  his 
"  Essay  on  Projects,"  a  college  for  the  higher  edu- 
cation of  women,  because^"a  woman,  well-bred  and 
well-taught,  furnished  with  the  additional  accom- 
plishments of  knowledge  and  behaviour,  is  a  creature 
without  comparison." 

Now  let  us  compare  Mary,  the  outcome  of 
our  higher  education,  with  Defoe's  anticipations. 
Mary  is  well-grown,  with  a  delightful  open  ex- 
pression, a  trifle  awkward  and  clumsy  perhaps, 
inclined  to  sit  with  her  toes  turned  in  and  her 
elbows  turned  out.  Her  hair  generally  looks  as  if 
it  had  been  "  bundled  up,"  and  though  as  a  matter 
of  course  she  has  a  soul  above  fringes,  one  expects 
a  mathematical  mind  to  achieve  a  straighter  parting 
of  these  bright  brown  locks.  Her  dress,  thanks  to 
her  mother,  is  well-chosen,  but  as  a  rule  put  on 
anyhow.  She  has  to  be  roused  to  give  an  opinion 
about  it,  and  although  she  is  pleased  with  and 
temporarily  interested  in  what  her  mother  selects 
for  her,  she  does  not  keep  her  wardrobe  suffi- 
ciently in  mind  to  have  something  always  ready 
to  wear  for  all  occasions.  When  a  dance  or  a 
dinner  comes  off  in  the  neighbourhood,  Mary 
remembers  too  late  that  she  has  no  decent  gloves, 
and  has  to  requisition  her  mother's,  while  her  hats, 
however  becoming,  seldom  receive  that  attention 
as  to  the  angle  of  putting  on,  necessary  to  every 
hat,  whatever  be  the  sex  or  age  of  its  wearer.  One 
would  not  have  her  a  Bertha  Amory,  intent  on 
dressing  so  significantly  that  only  the  occasional 
stupidity  of  her  friends  kept  them  from  divining 
the  utmost  intentions  of  each  toilette,  but  one  may 
reasonably  expect  from  an  intelligent  and  thoughtful 
young  woman  a  greater  sense  of  the  use  of  beauty. 

Mary  has  great  ideas  of  making  the  most  of  life. 
Frittering  away  time  is  reprehensible  in  her  eyes, 
and  although  she  is  too  10)^1  to  her  mother  to 
intend  to  criticise  her  ways,  she  is  of  opinion  that 
housekeeping,  as  generally  practised,  wastes  a  great 
deal  of  time.     ''Why  should  people,"  she  says, 


impersonally,  when  expounding  her  views  to  her 
always  indulgent  listener,  "spend  half-an-hour  in 
the  kitchen  talking  about  yesterday's  dinner,  and 
to-morrow's  dinner,  as  well  as  to-day's?  Why 
can't  they  just  write  down  on  the  slate  what  they 
want  for  soup,  meat,  and  pudding,  and  be  done 
with  it?"  "Sarah  likes  to  know  whether  yester- 
day's dinner  was  a  success,"  her  mother  explains, 
"and  what  she  should  have  in  readiness  for  to- 
morrow  "   "  And  to  be  asked  how  her  toothache 

is,  and  to  tell  you  how  Betsy's  brother  is  getting  on 
in  London,  and  all  the  gossip  of  the  parish,"  inter- 
rupts Mary.  "  You  are  such  an  old  dear,  mother, 
I  believe  you  don't  mind  how  long  you  listen,  but 
you  must  confess  it  is  a  sheer  waste  of  time." 

Callers  Mary  sweepingly  denounces  as  frivolous, 
and  is  rather  apt  to  bite  their  heads  off,  so  to 
speak,  when  they  come  in  unexpectedly,  and 
before  she  can  make  her  escape.  They  talk  about 
nothing  at  all,  she  complains,  or  else  they  retail 
gossip ;  and  she  shs,  an  unwilling  and  critical  listener, 
making  abrupi  and  off-hand  replies  when  appealed 
to— so  evidently  bored  and  unsympathetic  that 
insignificant  visitors  call  her  too  clever,  and  great 
ladies  regret  her  shocking  manners,  while  the 
common  run  of  their  acquaintance,  relations,  and 
friends,  believe  her  to  be  a  nice  girl,  but  think  it  is 
a  thousand  pities  that  she  does  not  take  more  after 
her  mother. 

Mary  is,  I  believe,  a  type  of  the  majority  of  our 
modern  school-girls.  She  is  not  going  to  teach, 
to  practise  medicine,  or  to  follow  any  other  pro- 
fessional career.  She  is  going  to  live  at  home, 
where  she  is  needed  in  so  many  little  ways.  Is  it 
not  desirable,  then,  that  she  should,  from  an  early 
age  take  life  practically,  perceive  that  for  her,  as  for 
the  majority  of  women,  it  cannot  be  wholly,  or  even 
largely,  devoted  to  abstract  interests  ?  The  truth 
is  that  the  ordinary  life  of  a  woman  does  still,  and 
must  always,  consist  of  a  multiplicity  of  trifles. 
Most  human  lives  do — we  have  all  to  break 
ourselves  in  with  a  good  or  bad  grace  to  things  dis- 
tasteful. The  clerk  has  to  face  the  monotony  of 
desk-work,  the  soldier  of  drill.  These  things  may 
come  to  be  done  mechanically  in  great  measure, 
and  without  harm  ;  but  a  woman's  trivial  duties  can- 
not be  well  done  unless  she  puts  herself  cordially 
into  the  doing  of  them.  Here  is  the  great  point  at 
issue.    She  is  one  of  those  called  to 

"  underprop 
With  daily  virtues  Heaven's  top." 

She  must  break  herself  in  (or  be  broken  in)  to  do 
pleasantly  these  thousand  and  one  small  things ; 
while  she  is  young  and  pliant,  while  her  enthusiasms 
are  fresh  and  strong,  a  large  share  of  them  must  be 
turned  in  the  direction  which  her  life  will  neces- 
sarily take.     Or  else,  as  a  woman,  she  is  a  failure. 

Dr.  Johnson  was  strongly  of  opinion  that  the 
unusually  good  education  bestowed  in  his  day  upon 
a  young  lady,  who  thereafter  "married  a  small 
Presbyterian  parson,  and  kept  an  infant  boarding- 
school,"  was  a  good  education  wasted.  "  She  tells 
the  children,"  said  he  contemptuously,  "  this  is  a 
cat,  and  that  is  a  dog,  with  four  legs  and  a  tail 
Had  a  daughter  of  mine  so  thrown  herself  away,  I 
would  have  sent  her  to  the  Congress^' 
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No  woman  will  agree  with  him,  of  course  ;  to 
have  a  scholastic  as  well  as  a  domestic  training  is 
to  add  knowledge  to  behaviour,  to  attain  that 
rounded  wholeness  of  nature  which  ensures  happi- 
ness as  well  as  usefulness. 

For  the  true  conception  of  how  wide  a  range  a 
woman's  faculties  may  have,  of  how  liberally  she 
©ught  to  be  educated,  we  cannot  do  better  than 
turn  to  Shakespeare.  His  charming  ideals  excel  in 
all  the  most  attractive  qualities  of  head  and  heart. 
There  never  were  more  womanly  women  tlian 
gentle  Desdemona,  **so  delicate  with  her  needle, 
an  excellent  musician,  of  so  high  and  plenteous 
a  wit  and  invention  ; "  or  delightful  Rosalind, 
whose  bright  allusive  talk  implies  as  wide  an 
education  in  history  and  literature  as  in  common 
sense  and  quick  sympathy ;  or  Imogen,  "  that 
sweetest,  fairest  lily,"  "  the  nonpareil  of  our  time," 
who  beguiles  with  much  reading  the  long  hours 
of  her  husband's  absence  from  the  court,  and  who, 
when  a  sudden  change  of  fortune  sends  her 
wandering,  disguised  as  a  boy,  to  share  her  brother's 


cave  dwelling,  charms  them  by  her  housewife  skill 
and  daintiness. 

**  How  angel-like  he  sings  ! " 

**  But  his  neat  cookery  !  he  cut  our  roots  in  characters. 

And  sauc*d  our  broths  as  Juno  had  been  sick 

And  he  her  dieter.*' 

Keats  complained  that  some  women  he  knew 
were  so  insatiable  in  their  preference  for  mental 
over  practical  pursuits  that  they  would  like,  he 
believed,  "to  be  married  to  a  poem  and  given 
away  by  a  novel."  His  satire  has  not  yet  lost 
point.  Women  are  made  like  that.  It  is  partly, 
one  must  suppose,  the  result  of  long  and  unjust 
intellectual  disabilities  that  the  sex  so  long  debarred 
from  knowledge  should  be  prone  to  exaggerate  its 
value,  and  regard  it  as  an  aim,  rather  than  one  means 
to  the  attainment  of  a  much  better  thing,  wisdom. 
Wisdom  is,  after  all,  to  quote  Solomon's  proverb, 
t?ie  principal  thing,  and  ver)'  certainly  there  is  more 
of  it  to  be  gathered  outside  than  inside  books. 

J.  M.  SCOTT-MONCRIEFF. 
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MACHIN    OF    MADEIRA. 


A  GOOD  old  Gloucestershire  name  is  Machin  or 
Machen,  though  never  a  common  one.  There 
was  a  Machin  in  Elizabeth's  time  who  was 
Ihrice  Mayor  of  Gloucester ;  there  was  a  Machin  at 
Bromsborough  in  the  days  of  Henry  the  Seventh, 
jnd  there  were  others  before  him,  including  our 
hero,  who  died  supposing  himself  to  be  but  a  minus 
quantity,  and  being  in  truth— even  including  the 
astronomer — the  best  known  of  the  name.  Here 
was  a  man  who  made  a  mark  in  the  world  all  un- 
Inown  to  himself,  a  hero  of  a  love  story  that  even 
a  gazetteer  does  not  think  unworthy  of  mention  after 
a  lapse  of  some  five  centuries. 

An  old  story  is  Machines,  but  a  very  human  one, 
with  all  the  elements  in  it  of  \  fashionable  novel. 
Perhaps  it  has  been  so  used,  pernaps  not ;  it  certainly 
cnce  formed  the  basis  of  an  epic,  but  that  was  by 
the  poet  Bird  ;  and  when  the  lays  of  Bird  are  found 
ID  a  gentleman's  library  in  these  days  it  is  generally 
kk  the  remotest  corner  of  the  top  shelf. 

It  was  "in  the  glorious  reign  of  Edward  the 
Third,"  say  the  Portuguese,  to  whom  at  present 
fhe  first  mention  of  the  matter  has  been  traced ; 
but  these  good  people  who  are  not  strong  in  English 
history  seem  to  have  mistaken  Agincourt  for  Cressy, 
and  meant  the  fifth  Henry  when  they  said  the  third 


Edward.  To  be  safe,  then,  let  us  say  that  it  was 
during  the  long  Hundred  Years*  War  with  France-  - 
we  shalf  get  to  definite  dates  by-and-by— that 
Robert  Machin,  a  youthful  squire  of  gentle  blood, 
loved  and  was  loved  by  his  beautiful  Ann.  Ann 
was  rich  and  high-bom  ;  she  belonged,  Alcaforado 
is  made  to  declare,  to  the  "illustrious  fijmily  of 
D'Arfet ; "  it  has,  however,  been  agreed  to  charge 
the  printer  with  using  an  "f "  for  a  long  "s,"  and 
to  consider  her  as  a  Dorset — of  course  of  the 
superior  variety — but  it  really  does  not  matter  what 
her  name  was,  for  she  soon  had  to  change  it 

Robert  Machin,  then,  loved  Ann  Dorset,  and  she 
loved  him  not  wisely  but  too  well,  as  subsequently 
appeared ;  the  couise  of  true  love  never  did  run 
smooth,  and  the  lady's .  family,  thinking  Robert 
beneath  them,  decided  to  make  this  particular  course 
as  brief  as  possible,  and  managed  to  procure  an 
order  from  the  King  throwing  the  unfortunate  lover 
into  prison.  While  he  was  safe  under  lock  and  key, 
and  apparently  gone  for  ever,  an  eligible  suitor,  of 
the  unlovable  turbulent  baron  variety,  met  with  the 
family's  approval,  and  to  him  Ann  was,  after  much 
protestation  on  her  part,  eventually  married. 

Soon  "afterwards  Robert  was  released,  the  family, 
imagining  all  was  over,  having  no  wish  for  him  to 
be  detained.  So  going  home  he  heard  the  story, 
and,  finding  that  Ann  had  been  married  by  force 
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against  her  will,  he  resolved  to  seek  her  out  and 
hear  her  version  of  the  affair.  But  to  communicate 
with  her  was  not  easy.  The  baron  had  carried  her 
off  to  his  house  near  Bristol,  and  there  kept  her 
close  ;  and  barons  m  those  days  were  not  to  be 
trifled  with. 

Machiii  called  his  friends  together,  "and  they 
held  counsel,"  we  are  told  ;  the  result  being  that 
one  of  them  volunteered  to  enter  the  baron's  service 
\{  possible.  And  soon  it  came  about  that  the  baron's 
household  contained  a  new  groom  of  whom  the 
lady  took  much  notice ;  and  it  further  happened 
that  about  the  same  time  the  baron  was  informed 
that  his  lady's  health  was  in  so  bad  a  way  that  only 
exercise  and  sea  air  could  save  her  from  early 
death.  Whereupon  the  lady  rode  out,  and  the 
groom  rode  out ;  arid  one  afternoon  she  returned 
not  as  promised,  and  the  baron  went  off  in  pursuit, 
and  reached  the  shore  as  Ann  and  Robert  and  the 
false  groom  were  pushing  off  in  a  boat  to  row  with 
all  their  might  to  a  little  ship  at  anchor  in  the 
roadstead. 

Furious  was  the  baron,  who  had  soon  stormed  on 
to  a  larger  ship,  seized  her,  and  was  under  way. 
Anxious  was  Machin,  who  had  cut  his  cable  and 
left  his  anchor  behind  him,  for  every  moment  was 
precious  and  the  chase  was  evidently  to  be  no 
child's  work.  Off  to  the  Welsh  coast  went  the 
lovers,  the  tide  giving  them  no  help  and  the  wind 
being  rather  against  them.  Back  they  came,  having 
gained  but  little,  with  the  weather-gauge  of  the 
baron  it  is  true,  but  so  near  to  him  apparently, 
though  so  far  from  him  really,  that  passion  rose 
to  fever  height  and  the  lady  fainted  away.  Out 
again,  back  again,  seesawing  down  channel,  went 
the  two  lumbering  craft,  sweeps  out,  sheets  home, 
helped  more  and  more  by  the  ebbing  tide,  faster, 
faster,  out  to  sea  as  the  land  ran  off  and  the  wind 
grew ;  the  baron  gaining  but  a  foot  or  so  on  one 
tack  and  losing  it  on  the  other. 

The  veiling  clouds  concealed  the  sun,  the  shades 
of  evening  settled  on  the  waves,  the  night  wrapped 
all  in  darkness  ;  pursued  and  pursuer  lost  sight  of 
each  other,  and  suddenly  Machin  put  about  in  the 
middle  of  a  board  and  made  towards  Pembroke. 
A  minute  or  so  afterwards  came  a  flash  of  lightning 
which  for  an  instant  showed  the  baron  going  south. 
That  was  the  last  that  was  seen  of  him. 

Flash  followed  flash,  the  wind  lulled  and  shifted 
hesitatingly,  and  then,  as  if  decided,  blew  vigorously, 
impetuously,  from  the  north-east,  and  away  before 
it  out  into  the  raging  waste  beyond  Lundy  went 
Machin.  The  waters  began  to  whiten,  the  brisk 
breeze  became  a  gale. 

The  first  morning  broke  and  the  gale  strengthened 
in  the  daylight ;  the  second  morning  came  and  the 
sea  ran  higher  ;  the  storm  lasted  on.  Machin  was 
bound  for  northern  France,  but  he  was  driven  down 
into  the  Bay  and  through  it,  and  beyond  ;  and  it 
was  not  until  the  thirteenth  night  that  the  gale 
stormed  itself  out. 

The  morning  dawned  in  mist ;  and  for  hours 
Machin  drifted  uneasily  on  the  swell  with  a  fog 
thick  around  him.  Suddenly  the  sun  broke  through, 
and  he  saw  a  long  dark  hill  rising  from  the  sea  close 
in  front,  seamed  with  deep  gullies  and  clothed  with 
thick  trees.     Towards  it  he  made  what  progress  he 


could.  Birds  there  were  in  multitudes,  and  some 
of  the  smaller  ones,  white  and  yellow,  came  out 
and  settled  on  his  rigging. 

Launching  the  boat,  the  men  went  off  to  explore. 
Under  the  black  cliffs  along  the  shore  were  terns 
and  herring  gulls,  and  on  the  beach  was  a  robin 
redbreast.  From  the  beach  rose  a  few  grassy  slopes, 
and  then  a  flowery  heath  and  stretches  of  whortle- 
berries on  the  foothills  ran  up  amid  gorse  and 
broom  into  the  forest,  which  rose  rapidly  to  some 
five  thousand  feet  or  more  above  them. 

In  places  the  trees  came  to  the  water's  edge  ; 
and  at  a  clearing  amid  one  of  these  stretches  the 
landing  took  place.  Here  a  rivulet  ran  into  the 
sea  through  a  roundish  meadow  which  was  bordered 
with  laurels  and  flowering  shrubs,  and  on  a  hillock 
at  the  back  was  a  venerable  tree  standing  out  like 
a  sentinel  of  the  forest. 

Here  Machin  raised  an  altar  to  celebrate  his 
deliverance,  and  here  he  resolved  to  camp.  From 
the  trees  boughs  were  cut,  which  some  of  the  party 
were  soon  busy  making  into  huts,  while  others  went 
further  exploring.  Signs  of  man  there  were  none  ; 
of  "  four-footed  beasts  they  saw  none  "—  and  there 
were  none,  with  the  exception  of  one  lizard  as  it 
afterwards  appeared — but  there  were  a  few  seals, 
who  were  again  to  app>ear  with  effect  on  a  future 
occasion.  There  were  birds  in  thousands,  including 
goldfinches,  wagtails,  and  others  less  familiar ;  and 
there  were  many  butterflies  and  other  recognisable 
insects. 

It  was  an  earthly  paradise,  a  delightful  retreat 
after  their  long  peril ;  but  their  happiness  did  not 
last  long.  On  the  third  night,  when  the  party  was 
divided,  some  being  in  the  ship  and  some  in  the 
huts,  a  gale  sprang  up,  and  in  the  morning  Machin 
and  his  companions  ashore  found  that  the  ship  had 
left  them. 

They  might  have  lived  on  the  island,  for  it  was 
fertile  enough,  had  it  not  been  for  the  disaster  which 
immediately  followed.  The  lady,  much  as  she 
loved  Machin  and  abhorred  the  baron,  could  not 
reconcile  herself  to  her  new  adventure.  In  the 
pursuit  she  had  fainted,  and  when  the  storm  broke 
out  she  had  seen  in  every  flash  of  lightning  a  special 
scourge  for  her  guilty  conscience.  When  the  ship 
vanished  she  took  it  as  a  crowning  punishment,  and 
yielding  to  an  access  of  grief  and  despair  she  never 
spoke  again.  For  three  days  she  lingered  hopeless 
until  she  died  ;  and  five  days  afterwards  Machin 
died  of  grief  at  her  loss,  and  was  buried  in  the  same 
grave  near  the  old  tree. 

According  to  his  last  wishes,  his  companions 
raised  a  wooden  cross  over  the  grave  near  the  altar 
and  tree,  and  on  it  cut  an  inscription  recording  their 
melancholy  adventure,  and  concluding  with  a 
request  that  if  any  Christians  hereafter  visited  the 
spot,  they  would  there  build  a  church  and  dedicate 
it  to  Jesus  the  Saviour.  Then,  being  oppressed  with 
the  tragedy  and  fearing  lest  ill-luck  should  still  pur- 
sue them,  they  resolved  to  leave  the  island  and 
return  home  by  the  way  they  had  come,  great  as 
the  risk  appeared  to  be.  It  was  greater  than  they 
thought ;  they  had  not  lost  sight  of  the  land  before 
a  storm  swept  down  on  them,  and,  driven  by  it  and 
taken  by  the  current,  they  were  within  a  week  cast 
on  the  coast  of  Morocco,  and  marched  off  as  slaves. 
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In  time,  after  much  weary  journeying,  they  were 
brought  before  the  sultan,  who  ordered  them  to 
prison,  as  he  did  with  all  shipwrecked  men.  There 
a  surprise  awaited  them.  To  their  astonishment, 
they  met  with  their  companions  of  the  ship,  who 
had,  it  appeared,  been  blown  on  to  the  African  coast 
along  much  the  same  route  as  they  had  come,  and 
had  been  similarly  captured.  Much  they  had  to 
say  to  each  other  on  this  and  other  matters  during 
their  long  imprisonment,  and  when  they  talked 
together  many  of  the  other  Christian  slaves  would 
gather  round  to  listen,  among  them  one  Juan  de 
Morales,  a  Spanish  pilot,  who  took  much  interest  in 
the  story  of  the  discovery  and  remembered  it  in 
detail  to  gocwl  purpose,  as  will  immediately  appear. 


II. 

In  141 5  John  the  First  of  Portugal,  with  much 
English  help,  captured  Ceuta,  and  the  first  man  he 
dubbed  knight  for  distinguished  services  on  that 
occasion  was  Juan  Gonsalvo  Zarco.  Zarco  was  a 
gentleman  of  the  household  of  that  Prince  Henry 
now  best  known  as  "  the  Navigator,*'  who  was  with 
his  father  King  John  at  Ceuta,  and  afterwards 
devoted  his  attention  to  geographical  discovery. 
Of  his  captains,  Zarco,  who  is  generally  credited 
with  having  been  the  introducer  of  artillery  on  ship- 
board, was  the  luckiest.  In  1418  he  and  Vazwere 
blown  out  to  sea  from  off  Cape  Vincent,  and  thus 
discovered  Porto  Santo  in  the  Machin  manner.  In 
a  subsequent  voyage  to  this  island  21arco  took  out 
Bartolomeu  Perestrello,  famous  for  having  devas- 
tated Porto  Santo  with  the  progeny  of  one  rabbit, 
and  for  having  been  the  father-in-law  of  Christopher 
Columbus. 

In  March  14 16  died  Don  Sancho,  the  youngest 
son  of  Ferdinand,  King  of  Aragon.  He  was  Grand 
Master  of  the  Knights  of  Calatrava  and  left  money 
for  ransoming  the  Christian  slaves  in  Morocco. 
And  it  so  happened  that  in  the  first  detachment  of 
captives  so  released  was  Juan  de  Morales. 

There  was  th^n  a  coolness  between  Spain  and 
Portugal — a  state  of  passive  warfare  so  to  speak  ; 
and  the  fates  so  willed  that  when  the  first  shipload 
of  slaves  left  the  African  coast  they  were  seen  and 
chased  by  Zarco.  When  Zarco  discovered  the 
character  of  his  prize,  he  magnanimously  released 
her,  detaining  however  one  of  her  passengers  whom 
he  thought  might  prove  useful  to  his  master,  the 
Navigator.  Needless  to  say,  this  was  our  worthy 
pilot,  who  solved  what  little  difficulty  there  might 
be  in  the  matter  by  forthwith  volunteering  for  the 
Portuguese  service  and  placing  his  knowledge  at 
Zarco's  disposal. 

Hearing  that  he  was  talking  to  the  discoverer  of 
Porto  Santo,  he  judiciously  told  him  of  the  Machin 
affair.  According  to  the  old  chronicle,  "Among 
the  companions  of  my  misery,"  he  said,  "  were  some 
English  seamen  ;  and  the  following  adventure  which 
they  related  has  often  beguiled  the  weary  hours  of 
our  captivity.**  And  thereupon  he  enlarged  uix)n 
the  proceedings  of  the  fair  Ann  and  the  cruel  baron, 
and  the  flight  and  the  discovery  of  the  beautiful 
uninhabited  country,  and  the  death  of  the  lovers, 
and  the  raising  of  the  cross  in  their  memory — all  of 


which  was  duly  reported  to  Prince  Henry,  who,  after 
much  opposition,  gained  his  father's  consent  for  an 
expedition  to  be  sent  in  search  of  the  mysterious 
land. 

Of  this  expedition  Zarco  was  of  course  appointed 
to  the  command,  and  with  him  went  Morales  ;  and 
of  course  they  first  made  for  Porto  Santo.  Here 
Perestrello  had  strange  things  to  tell  them  of  the 
western  sea,  and  did  his  utmost  to  dissuade  them 
from  their  enterprise.  "  Over  there,"  he  said,  **  is 
impenetrable  darkness.  From  there  came  terrible 
noises.  The  divines  say  that  there  is  the  mouth  of 
the  evil  one's  home  ! "  But  Zarco  also  heard  that 
"  historians  said  it  was  the  island  of  Cipango  hidden 
under  a  veil,"  and  he  was  not  to  be  turned  aside  ; 
nor  was  Morales  ;  but  for  some  days  these  two 
were  the  only  men  of  whom  superstitious  terror  had 
not  made  cowards.  At  first  the  crew  flatly  refused 
to  go  further,  and  it  took  much  speechifying  from 
Morales,  and  finally  a  stratagem  from  Zarco,  before 
a  start  could  be  made.  When  at  last  they  were  off, 
they  thought  they  were  going  home  ;  instead  of  this 
they  found  they  were  heading  south-west  for  the 
cloud  of  darkness.  Loud  were  their  complaints,  and 
much  arguing  ensued ;  but  as  they  were  sailing 
straight  for  the  object,  only  twenty-three  miles 
away,  all  the  time  the  talk  went  on,  they  gradually 
got  so  near  it  that  their  alarm  began  to  forsake 
them. 

As  to  the  cloud  of  darkness,  there  it  hung  always 
in  the  same  place  high  up  on  the  hills,  and  there- 
fore first  seen  on  the  horizon— always  there  as  if  a 
fixture,  being  due  to  the  vapour  from  the  trees 
drawn  up  by  the  heat  of  the  sun.  And  the  "  great 
noises  "  grew  louder,  being  caused  by  the  roaring 
of  the  surf  against  the  black  cliffs. 

At  last  Zarco  entered  a  little  bay  and  sent  off 
Ruy  Paes  to  explore.  With  him  went  Morales. 
Leading  up  from  the  beach  they  found  footsteps. 
Following  these,  they  found  the  rivulet  and  the 
meadow  and  the  fringe  of  laurels  and  flowering 
shrubs ;  and  proceeding  further  they  reached  the 
hillock  and  the  tree,  and  the  altar  and  the  cross, 
with  the  huts  and  fallen  trees  beyond.  Morales 
had  remembered  rightly  ;  the  Englishman's  account 
was  confirmed ;  and,  what  is  unusual,  every  credit  was 
given  where  credit  was  due.  The  Portuguese  might 
have  claimed  the  honour  of  the  discovery  and  said 
nothing  about  Morales ;  the  Spaniard  might  have 
said  nothing  about  the  Englishman,  and  the  cross 
and  altar  could  have  been  destroyed  ;  but  nothing 
of  the  sort  was  done.  Zarco  himself  went  ashore 
and  walked  along  the  coast ;  he  gave  a  name  to  Santa 
Cruz  and  rounded  and  named  Jackdaw  Point,  and 
climbed  the  hills  and  saw  that  he  was  on  an  island. 
He  had  seen  no  inhabitants,  no  cattle ;  but  as  he 
reached  a  point  on  the  beach  some  seals  appeared 
out  of  a  cave  which  he  called  Camara  dos  Lobos, 
"  the  den  of  the  sea-wolves."  This  cave  was  the 
limit  of  his  first  exploration,  and  he  returned  to 
Portugal,  where  he  was  made  Count  of  Camara  dos 
Lobos  and  given  two  sea-wolves  as  supporters  to 
his  coat  of  arms.  And  the  island,  from  his  account 
of  its  forest  and  the  samples  of  timber  he  brought, 
was  named  by  Prince  Henry  "Madera"  or 
"  Madeira,"  meaning  "  wood.'* 

In  142 1  the  Count  of  Camata  dos  Lobos  went 
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out  to  Madeira  as  its  first  Governor,  taking  his  wife 
and  children  with  him.  Then  it  was  that  he 
thoroughly  explored  the  island  and  founded  Fun- 
chal,  or  "  fennel,"  on  a  site  where  the  fennel  grew 
thick.  The  bay  he  first  landed  at,  and  where 
Machin  had  landed,  he  called  after  its  first  dis- 
coverer,  Machino  or   Machinco,   which   in   time 


became  Machico,  and  as  capital  of  a  captaincy  gave 
its  name  to  half  the  island. 

In  short,  the  story  was  kept  well  in  remembrance, 
and  not  so  long  ago  there  was  a  room  in  the 
Governor's  residence  at  Fort  St.  Lawrence,  the 
walls  of  which  were  decorated  with  pictures  of  the 
adventure  of  Robert  Machin  and  the  luckless  Ann. 


DR,   JOHN    RAE,   F.R.S. 


ONE  of  the  last  and  most  distinguished  of  arctic 
explorers,  Dr.  John  Rae,  died  this  year,  at 
the  age  of  fourscore  years.  His  body  was 
taken  from  London  to  its  last  resting-place  in  the 
Cathedral  yard  of  Kirkwall,  Orkneys,  of  which  he 
was  a  native.  Orkney  men  were  proud  of  their 
countryman,  and  his  heart  was  with  his  fellow 
islanders  through  all  his  wanderings.  Of  the 
University  of  Edinburgh  he  was  a  graduate  in 
medicine,  having  left  his  home  to  study  there  at 
the  age  of  sixteen.  In  1833  he  got  his  first  im- 
portant appointment  as  surgeon  in  the  Hudson's 
Bay  Company's  service,  going  to  Moose  Factory  in 
the  ship  that  made  an  annual  visit  to  that  station 
in  the  far  north. 

It  was  during  this  visit  that  the  ambition  to  be 
an  arctic  explorer  first  seized  him.  The  voyages 
of  the  early  navigators  in  those  regions  had  filled 
his  imagination,  and  the  fame  of  the  renewed 
expeditions  of  Sir  James  Ross  and  Sir  Edward 
Parry  fixed  his  determination.  Tall  and  muscular, 
of  iron  nerve  and  strong  will,  he  was  the  very  ideal 
of  an  arctic  explorer.  This  hardy  constitution  and 
upright  gait  he  retained  in  extreme  age,  and  his 
presence  was  conspicuous  in  meetings  of  the  Royal 
Geographical  Society  and  other  public  places,  long 
after  most  of  the  arctic  voyagers  and  travellers  had 
disappeared.  In  1846  he  had  successfully  led  anr 
expedition  to  the  northern  coasts,  under  the 
auspices  of  the  Hudson's  Bay  Company.  He  sur- 
veyed about  seven  hundred  miles  of  new  coast 
territory,  uniting  what  had  been  explored  by  Ross 
in  Boothia  Felix,  and  by  Parry  in  Fury  and  Hecla 
Strait.  The  reputation  gained  by  the  young 
Hudson's  Bay  surgeon  in  this  expedition  led  to  his 
being  asked  to  join  Sir  John  Richardson  in  one  of 
the  first  exploring  parties  in  search  of  Sir  John 
Franklin.  Nothing  resulted  from  that  or  from  a 
second  expedition  of  which  he  had  the  sole  com- 
mand. But  the  story  of  these  travels  is  one  of 
romantic  interest,  and  Dr.  Rae  took  a  high  place  in 
all  the  subsequent  proceedings  of  the  arctic  council 
and  the  long  series  of  search  expeditions  associated 
with  the  name  of  Franklin. 

Both  of  these  sets  of  travels  were  wonderful 
examples  of  daring  and  successful  geographical 
enterprise.  In  that  of  1849,  Dr.  Rae  was  for  a 
long  time  with  two  men  only,  engaged  in  a  sledge 


expedition  which  led  to  the  discovery  of  hundreds 
of  miles  of  new  territory.  At  another  time  they 
travelled  on  snow-shoes,  the  whole  journey  exceed- 
ing 5,300  miles,  of  which  more  than  700  covered 
new  discoveries.  The  Founder's  Gold  Medal 
of  the  Geographical  Society  and  other  rewards 
followed  these  services.  One  of  the  coast  dis- 
coveries was  that  King  William's  Land  was  an 
island.  This  was  ascertained  in  the  expedition 
of  1853.  It  was  on  this  journey  in  1854  that  the 
first  traces  were  found  of  the  fate  of  Franklin,  a 
marked  event  in  arctic  history. 

On  many  occa.sions  the  "Leisure  Hour"  has 
given  details  of  the  long  search  for  Sir  John 
Franklin,  and  of  the  various  search  expeditions. 
The  main  facts  are  generally  known,  and  it  is  only 
needful  here  to  give  a  brief  summary,  and  to 
connect  the  history  with  the  life  and  work  of  Dr. 
John  Rae. 

It  was  in  1845,  ^^  ^^^Y  24,  that  Sir  John  Frank- 
lin, with  Captain  Crozier  and  Captain  Fitzjames, 
left  Greenhithe  on  their  fatal  expedition. 

The  prolonged  absence  and  increasing  anxiety  led 
to  the  despatch  of  a  succession  of  search  voyages 
to  the  northern  seas.  In  1848  the  /%?zrrwas  sent 
out,  on  January  i.  In  the  following  year  Sir 
James  Ross  left  the  Thames  in  command  of  the 
Enterprise  and  the  Investigator,  In  1850  the 
Enterprise  again  went  out  under  command  of 
Captain  Collinson  and  the  Investigator  under 
Captain  McLure.  Other  expeditions  followed  in 
successive  years,  under  Austen,  Ommaney,  Sherard 
Osborn,  and  other  arctic  navigators. 

The  Americans  also  took  up  the  search,  and  two 
memorable  expeditions,  first  under  Lieutenant  de 
Haven,  and  then  under  Dr.  Kane,  shared  in  the 
perils  and  honours  of  the  expeditions.  To  both  of 
these  voyages  a  generous  American,  Mr.  Grinnell, 
largely  contributed,  and  the  publication  of  the 
records  of  these  expeditions  is  full  of  interest.  No 
success,  however,  as  yet  attended  the  main  object 
of  the  explorers. 

As  early  as  March  1850  the  British  Government 
oftered  a  reward  of  ;£'2o,ooo  to  the  seaman  of  any 
country  who  could  solve  the  mystery  of  Franklin's 
disappearance,  and  the  loss  of  iht  Erelnis  and  the 
Terror,  In  1852  no  fewer  than  five  ships,  splen- 
didly equipped,  were  sent  out  under  command 
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of  Sir  Edward  Belcher,  with  captains  such  as 
Kellett  and  McCIintock,  on  the  forlorn  and  now 
almost  hopeless  service.  During  the  absence  of 
this  expedition  the  war  with  Russia  broke  out,  and 
public  attention  was  so  absorbed  in  the  affair  of 
Sebastopol  and  the  "  Eastern  Question  "  that  they 
became  impatient  of  hearing  of  further  tidings  from 
the  northern  arctic  regions.  It  seemed  as  if 
Belchers  was  to  be  really,  what  his  published 
record  named  it,  "  the  last  of  the  arctic  voyages." 

Hope  never  died  out,  however,  in  the  breast  of 
I^dy  Franklin,  and  the  voyages  in  search  of  the 
lost  ships  and  their  heroic  commander  still  were  to 
he  continued.  The  expedition  of  the  Fox  under 
Captain  (Sir  Leopold)  McCIintock  will  for  ever  be 
memorable,  both  from  its  adventures  and  its 
results.  McCIintock  settled  conclusively  the 
mystery  of  the  loss  of  Franklin,  and  w^ith  McLure 
shared  the  honour  of  completing  the  long-attepipted 
**  north-west  passage." 

It  was  Dr.  Rae,  however,  who  gained  the  first 
authentic  tidings  of  the  fate  of  Franklin  and  his 
men.  In  the  spring  of  1854,  when  at  the  head 
of  an  exploring  expedition  of  the  Hudson's  Bay 
Company,  for  he  was  still  in  their  service,  Dr.  Rae 
was  told  by  Esquimaux  at  the  mouth  of  the  Great 
Fish  River,  that  in  1850,  about  forty  white  men 
were  seen  dragging  a  boat  over  the  ice,  near  the 
north  shore  of  King  William's  Island.  I^ter  in  the 
sami  season,  survivors  of  the  party  were  seen  at  a 
point  near  Back's  River,  who  appear  to  have 
perished  gradually  from  cold  and  fatigue  and 
famine.  From  the  Esquimaux  who  gave  this  infor- 
mation, various  relics. were  obtained,  which  had 
evidently  belonged  to  members  of  the  lost  expe- 
dition. 

Dr.  Rae  concluded  that  this  discovery  was  so 
important  that  he  hastened  to  carry  the  news  to 
England.  Here  he  claimed  and  obtained  the 
reward  of  ^10,000,  half  of  the  sum  offered  to  the 
discoverers  of  the  fate  of  Franklin's  expedition. 
No  time  was  lost  in  following  up  the  first  traces. 
Canoe  voyagers  were  sent  down  the  Great  Fish 
River,  and  many  other  relics  were  obtained  from 
the  natives  or  were  picked  up  at  various  points  on 
these  coasts.  Skeletons  also  were  discovered  which 
showed  the  course  of  the  retreating  survivors,  who 
had  apj>arently  been  struggling  to  reach  some 
distant  station  of  the  Hudson's  Bay  territory.  Dr. 
Rae  collected  these  various  relics,  and  deposited 
them  in  the  museum  of  Greenwich  Hospital. 

Additional   relics  were    procured,   and   clearer 


solution  of  the  mystery  obtained  by  the  expedition 
under  McCIintock,  sent  out  by  Lady  Franklin,  who 
devoted  the  last  years  of  her  life  to  the  discovery  of 
the  remains  of  Sir  John  Franklin.  Her  ow^n  money 
and  the  grant  from  Tasmania,  where  Franklin  had 
formerly  been  Governor,  and  had  left  a  noble 
record,  all  were  absorbed  by  the  pious  efforts  of 
the  latter  days.  It  was  a  touching  sight  to  behold 
the  persistent,  unflagging  earnestness  of  Lady 
Franklin  and  her  niece  Miss  Cracroft  in  the 
melancholy  search. 

Ever  memorable  was  the  famous  record  dis- 
covered by  McCIintock,  and  now  seen  among  the 
treasured  relics.     It  runs  thus  : 


4( 


^ April  2^^  1848. — H.  Nf.  Ships  Erebtis  and  Terror  were 
deserted  on  April  22,  five  leagites  N.N.w.  of  this,  having 
been  beset  since  September  12,  1846.  The  officers  and 
crew,  consisting  of  105  souls,  under  the  command  of  Capt. 
F.  R.  M.  Crozier,  landed  here  in  Lat.  69**  37'  N.  Long.  98° 
41'.  Sir  John  Franklin  died  on  January  ii,  1847,  and  the 
total  loss  by  deaths  in  the  expedition  has  been,  to  this  date, 
nine  officers  and  fifteen  men.  '* 


The  handwriting  of  this  record  is  that  of  Captain 
Fitzjames,  to  which  is  appended  that  of  Captain 
Crozier,  who  adds  that  they  would  start  to-morrow, 
April  26, 1848,  for  Back's  Fish  River.  This  proposed 
route  connects  the  event  with  the  tidings  obtained 
by  Dr.  Rae  years  later. 

Nothing  has  ever  been  heard  of  the  ships.  They 
were  no  doubt  broken  up  in  course  of  years,  and 
would  prove  rich  mines  of  wealth  to  the  roving 
tribes  of  Esquimaux  from  Baffin's  Bay  to  Behring 
Straits. 

On  the  monument  in  Waterloo  Place,  I-ondon,  to 
the  memory  of  Franklin  and  his  gallant  comrades, 
the  honour  of  discovering  the  north-west  passage 
is  ascribed  to  them,  as  on  the  whole  rightly  due. 
In  i860  the  Gold  Medal  of  the  Royal  Geographical 
Society  was  awarded  to  Lady  Franklin.  In  1875, 
the  year  of  her  death,  the  monument  to  Sir  John 
Franklin  was  inaugurated  in  Westminster  Abbey. 

All  these  events  and  recognitions  were  witnessed 
and  approved  by  Dr.  Rae  and  other  arctic  autho- 
rities. Fresh  scenes  of  heroism  and  of  adventure 
have  since  occupied  public  attention,  but  the 
history  of  British  seamanship  contains  no  brighter 
pages  than  those  which  record  the  peaceful  and 
noble  deeds  that  mark  the  years  of  arctic  exploration, 
and  especially  the  events  connected  with  Franklin's 
last  voyage,  and  the  expeditions  sent  to  ascertain  his 
fate. 
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The  Indian  Genini. — The  bulky  materials  obtained  during 
taking  the  Census  of  India  in  1 89 1  have  been  skilfully 
summarised  by  Mr.  Haines,  of  the  Civil  Service. 

The  salient  feature  of  the  Indian  continent  is  the  density 
of  its  population.  While  comprising  only  three  per  cent,  of 
the  land  surface  of  the  globe,  it  contains  alwut  twenty  per  cent, 
of  the  computed  inhabitants  of  the  world.  If  we  confine  our 
view  to  the  British  provinces,  and  exclude  the  outlying  and 
comparatively  recent  acquisitions  of  Burma  and  Assam,  the 
population  is  crowded  upon  the  soil  at  the  rate  of  279  persons 
to  the  square  mile.  This  rate  exceeds  that  of  any  other  Lirge 
agricultural  country  on  the  earth.  France  has  186  persons 
to  the  square  mile,  Austria  191,  Prussia  223,  the  German 
Empire  237,  and  Italy  (the  garden  of  Europe)  249.  Even 
in  England,  wherever  the  density  approaches  to  200  to  the 
square  mile  it  ceases  to  be  a  rural  population,  and  has  to  sub- 
sist, to  a  greater  or  less  extent,  by  manufactures,  mining, 
and  city  industries.  The  total  population  of  India  was  re- 
ported to  be  289,187,316  in  1891,  of  whom  287,223,431 
came  under  the  census  operations.  Of  the  latter  total,  no 
fewer  than  221,172,952  dwell  in  the  British  possessions  and 
66,050,479  in  the  P'eudatory  Slates.  Classified  according  to 
creed,  72*33  per  cent,  are  returned  as  of  the  Brahmanic 
religion,  I9'96  per  cent,  as  Mussulmans,  3-32  per  cent,  as 
belonging  to  Animistic  or  aboriginal  forms  of  worship,  and 
2,284,380  persons,  or  o*8o  per  cent.,  as  Christians.  Of  the 
Europeans  about  85,000  consist  of  the  British  troops,  their 
families,  and  belongings  ;  10,500  belong  to  the  various 
classes  of  Civil  employes  and  their  families,  and  6,100  are 
added  by  the  railway  servants.  The  general  total  of 
Europeans  is  obscured  by  the  fact  that  Eurasians  are  apt  to 
include  themselves  under  the  former  category. 

Indian  Travel.— Captain  Bowyer  has  received  the  gold 
medal  from  the  Indian  Government  for  his  travels  in  Tibet 
in  1892,  a  silver  medal  l)eing  also  awarded  to  Duffadar 
Fanpldad  Khan,  of  the  44th  Ghoorkas,  who  travelled  with 
Mr.  Errol  Hay  across  the  Assam  frontier. 

ProfeMor  Leone  Levi.— In  the  **  Leisure  Hour,"  at  the 
time  of  the  death  of  the  late  Leone  Levi,  a  memoir  appeared, 
with  a  portrait.  He  had  long  l)een  one  of  our  most  eminent 
jurists  and  constitutional  lawyers,  especially  in  international 
questions.  He  was  a  naturalised  Englishman  of  whom 
this  country  might  well  be  proud,  and  many  were  the  ser- 
vices rendered  to  his  adopted  land.  He  was  an  Italian  by 
birth,  a  native  of  Ancona,  where  he  built  a  library,  and  to 
which  he  bequeathed  his  books  and  papers.  He  also  en- 
dowed an  institute  for  young  men,  and  was  in  various  ways 
a  benefactor  to  the  place  of  his  birth.  The  municipality  of 
Ancona  have  honour<;d  his  memory,  and  shown  their 
gratitude,  by  erecting  a  public  memorial. 

Chinese  Statesmen. — Mr.  Howard  Vincent,  m.p.,  in  his 
report  of  his  recent  travels  in  the  East,  confirmed  all  that  is 
known  about  the  high  statesmanlike  qualities  of  His  Excellency 
Li  Hung  Chang,  the  Viceroy  of  the  Metropolitan  Province, 
and  Grand  Secretary  of  the  Chinese  Empire.  He  says : 
**  The  two  most  conspicuous  statesmen  in  the  Empire — and, 
indeed,  the  only  ones  -  are  the  Viceroy  of  the  Metropolitan 
Province  of  Chihli,  and  the  Viceroy  of  Hupeh.  The  former 
is  His  Excellency  Li  Hung  Chang,  who  for  forty  years  has 
possessed  a  great  and  beneficial  influence.  To  his  viceregal 
functioas  are  united  those  of  Grand  Secretary  of  the  Empire 
and  Commissioner  for  Northern  Trade,  in  which  capacity 
His  Excellency  is  consulted  on  all  foreign  and  naval  matters. 
He  has  the  forts  on  the  Peiho  in  good  order,  the  troops  well 


trained  and  armed— not  with  matchlocks  or  bows  and  arrows, 
as  in  other  viceroyalties,  but  with  modern  weapons,  re- 
plenished from  arsenals  at  Tientsin,  under  foreign  direction. 
A  railway  runs,  moreover,  under  English  management,  to 
the  Gulf  of  Pechihli,  and  its  extension  to  within  fourteen 
miles  of  Peking  was  once  authorised,  but  subsequently 
disallowed.  Unfortunately,  Li  Hung  Chang,  who  has  given 
not  a  few  proofs  of  his  good,  will  and  preference  for  England, 
is  over  seventy  years  of  age,  and  his  brother,  the  Viceroy  of 
Canton,  who  also  vainly  seeks  to  build  a  railway  to  Kowloon, 
opposite  Hongkong,  is  still  older.  His  Excellency  Chang 
Chih  Tung,  Viceroy  of  Hupeh  ami  Honan,  is  a  different  stamp 
of  man,  in  the  prime  of  life,  and  energetic.  But  the  r^enera- 
tion  of  the  Chinese  must  be,  he  contends,  by  the  Chinese, 
and  not  by  foreigners." 

A  Kew  Military  Baft.— During  the  autumn  manoeuvres  of 
the  French  army  a  new  pontoon  was  invented  by  General 
de  Lignieres,  r.n  1  successfully  used  in  crossing  the  river 
Doubs  at  Charenton.  Planks  of  wood,  or  boats,  or  even 
casks,  are  not  always  available,  on  sudden  emergencies, 
when  cavalry  have  to  cross  a  stream.  The  general  proposed 
the  use  of  the  forage  bags  of  the  horses,  made  watertight  by 
l)eing  covered  with  pitch,  and  then  stuffed  with  straw. 
When  these  are  tied  tf^ethcr  the  planks  are  laid  across  and 
found  to  form  a  roadway  more  stable  than  casks  or  barrels 
as  supports.  The  horses  of  a  cavalr\'  regiment  were  set  to 
swim,  and  the  whole  contrived  to  cross  the  river,  with  more 
or  less  difficulty.  The  general's  own  charger  is  said  to  have 
behaved  among  the  worst  on  the  occasion. 

Olney  in  1898.  -  Great  changes  are  to  be  seen  in  dear  old 
Olney,  the  town  associated  with  the  names  of  Cowper  and 
Newton,  and  in  late  years  described  by  the  graphic  pen  of 
Hugh  Miller  in  his  **  First  Impressions  of  England."  The 
•'Great  House,"  for  the  meetings  at  which  the  "Olney 
Hymns"  were  composed,  has  long  since  disapp<:ared.  The 
bridge  across  the  Ouse  is  now  being  removed,  the  bridge  of 
many  arches, 

"That  with  its  wearisome  but  needful  length 
Bestrides  the  wintry  flood" — 

the  bridge  across  which  the  mind's  eye  still  sees  the  post-boy, 
"herald  of  a  noisy  world,"  riding,  with  the  "news  of  all 
nations  luml)ering  at  his  l>ack  " —  is  being  demolished.  It  is  to 
be  replaced  by  a  modern  iron  structure.  The  walls  and  the 
recesses  of  the  old  bridge  exist  no  longer.  Cowper's  house 
in  the  market  place,  and  the  summer  house  in  the  garden, 
and  the  rectory,  and  other  places  famed  in  song  and  story, 
yet  remain.  Many  there  were  who  saw  the  old  place  with 
pleasure  and  with  regret  when  the  bones  of  John  Newton 
were  re-buried  in  Olney  Churchyard  Hast  year,  when 
removed  from  St.  Mary  Woolnoth,  in  the  City  of  London. 

Triitan  d'Acnnha. — From  Sydney,  under  date  August  5, 
we  had  the  latest  news  about  Tristan  d'Acunha  and  its 
interesting  people.  This  summer  the  patriarch,  Peter  Green, 
**  governor  of  the  island,"  celebrated  his  eighty-fifth  birth- 
day. In  former  times,  through  the  courtesy  of  the  Admiralty, 
notice  was  always  sent  to  the  "  Leisure  Hour"  when  a  ship 
of  H.  M.  navy  was  likely  to  touch  at  the  lonely  island,  and 
we  had  the  pleasure  relocated ly  to  send,  for  the  use  of  the 
inhabitants,  a  box  of  necessaries  or  luxuries  contributed  by 
some  of  our  readers.  Books,  tools,  and  other  useful  articles 
were  sent  to  the  men ;  calico,  needles,  scissors,  and  other 
domestic  comforts  for  the  women  ;  and  pictures  and  toys  for 
the  children.     The  warmest  thanks  came  from  Peter  Green 
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for  the  first  pair  of  spectacles  he  ever  wore  and  used.  Other 
more  imposing  gifts  have  since  been  received  by  the  islanders 
^ boats,  provisions,  harmonium,  and  articles  not  to  be  pro- 
cured except  from  a  distance.  The  recent  history  of  the 
islanders  may  be  found  in  Admiralty  Blue-books,  and  need 
not  here  be  referred  to.  The  most  stirring  event  of  1893 
was  the  wreck  of  the  British  steamship  Allanshaw^  a  well- 
known  Australian  trader.  She  was  an  iron  ship,  of  1,674 
tons.  She  left  Liverpool  on  February  i,  with  a  cargo  of 
salt  for  Calcutta ;  and  touching  at  Tristan  d'Acunha  for 
supplies  was  wrecked  within  three-quarters  of  a  mile  of  the 
bhore,  by  striking  on  an  unknown  ccral  reef.  The  captain 
and  four  men  were  drowned  ;  the  remaining  twenty- five 
sailors  with  difficulty  reached  the  shore  safely  in  boats.  The 
ship  soon  went  to  pieces.  The  shipwrecked  sailors  were 
most  hospitably  treated  by  the  islanders  till  midsummer, 
when  a  Gennan  barque  took  them  off,  and  landed  them  at 
St.  Simon's  Bay.  Two  of  the  three  officers  of  the  ship,  the 
second  and  third  mate,  stayed  behind,  with  the  view  of 
marrying  two  of  the  island  women. 

Iiland  Populaiionf  in  British  Seai.— A  Blue-book  was 
issued  lately,  giving  details  of  the  census  of  1891  as  far  as  it 
affected  the  Isle  of  Man,  and  Jersey,  Guernsey,  and  the  other 
Gunnel  Islands.  The  Isle  of  Man  has  now  a  population  of 
55,608  persons,  the  numbers  having  increased  by  more  than 
15,000  since  the  year  1821,  and  by  about  2,000  during  the 
decade  which  had  elapsed  since  the  last  census  was  taken. 
The  number  of  women  in  the  island  exceeds  that  of  men  by 
about  3,000.  The  number  of  inhabited  houses  is  10,167, 
showing  an  increase  of  3,540  during  the  last  70  years.  The 
population  of  Jersey  is  numbered  at  54,518.  It  has  nearly 
doubled  itself  sinct^  1821.  The  excess  of  women  over  men 
is  about  4,500.  Inere  are  9,112  inhabited  and  598  un> 
occupied  houses,  whereas  70  years  ago  there  were  only  about 
4,000  altogether.  In  Guernsey  and  the  adjacent  islands, 
which  include  Alderney,  Great  and  Little  Sark,  Herm,  and 
Jethon,  there  are  37,716  persons.  Men  and  women  are 
more  evenlv  balanced  than  in  the  cases  of  the  other  areas 
enumerated,  and  the  latter  exceed  the  former  only  by  about 
1,200.  They  live  in  6,545  houses,  and  there  are  rather  more 
than  500  unoccupied  dwellings  in  the  whole  area  of  19,605 
acres.  In  1821  the  population  was  20,827,  and  the  number 
of  houses  about  3,200. 

H.  Behonbein,  InTentor  of  Oan-eotton.— The  name  of  the 
inventor  of  gun-cotton,  and  of  other  discoveries  since  de- 
veloped to  great  dimensions,  must  not  be  allowed  to  pass 
into  oblivion.  As  long  ago  as  1844  Schonbein  was  present 
at  the  meeting  of  the  British  Association  at  Cambridge,  and 
there  he  exhibited  for  the  first  time  oxygen  in  the  condition 
known  as  ozone.  He  was  realised  then  as  a  man  of 
bcience  and  invention,  to  whom  the  first  di<^overy  of  gun- 
cotton  was  due — the  beginning  and  parent  of  numerous  ex- 
plosives now  in  common  use.  Dr.  Siemens  knew  this, 
although  his  biographer,  as  a  younger  man,  may  not  have  l)een 
aware  of  the  earlier  researches  of  Professor  Schonl)ein. 

Bo^aiiiin  Jowett—  Of  the  late  master  of  Balliol,  and  his 
life  and  influence  at  Oxford,  much  has  been  written ;  and 
the  reference  here  is  only  to  his  origin  and  his  early  days. 
From  the  *<  Admission  Rasters"  at  St.  Paul's  School, 
edited  by  the  Rev.  Robert  Gardiner,  it  appears  that  Benjamin 
Jowett,  admitted  June  16,  1829,  aged  twelve,  was  "Son  of 
Benjamin  Jowett,  printer,  Bolt  Court,  Fleet  Street."  His 
father  was  one  of  the  firm  *'  Mills,  Jowett,  and  Mills,"  the 
pioneers  of  steam  printing  in  England.  The  early  numbers 
of  the  '*  Lancet "  were  published  by  this  firm.  Among  his 
contemporaries  at  St.  Paul's  School  were  James  Hannen 
and  Charles  Edward  Pollock,  the  present  Lord  Hannen  and 
Baren  Pollock. 

Oietioiiarif  Smith. — The  death  of  the  learned  and  accom- 
plished Sir  William  Smith  in  1893,  at  the  age  of  eighty-one, 
has  removed  a  scholar  of  much  repute  and  usefulness.  His 
name  has  long  been  prominent  as  editor  of  a  series  of  dic- 
tionaries and  manuals  much  used  by  students,  and  of  smaller 
treatises  for  schools.  The  Bible  Dictionary  was  one  of  the 
earliest  and  best  known.  The  dictionary  of  classic  antiquities 
has  superseded  the  Lempriere  of  former  generations.  Classics, 


geography,  and  many  other  subjects  were  elucidated  in  sue* 
cessive  publications.  Of  most  of  these  books  Dr.  William 
Smith  was  only  editor,  having  the  assistance  and  co-operation 
of  many  men  eminent  in  their  several  departments.  In  some 
of  his  books  he  was  assisted  by  his  brother,  Dr.  .Philip  Smith, 
a  man  of  much  and  varied  learning.  In  early  life  William 
Smith  was  a  Nonconformist,  and  was  for  some  time  Professor 
of  Classics  in  the  Congregational  **  New  College,"  London. 
In  middle  life  he  became  a  Churchman  and  Conservative ;  and 
on  account  of  his  services  as  editor  of  the  **  Quarterly  Review  '* 
he  acquired  a  position  of  prominence.  He  was  also  one  of 
the  managing  Council  and  a  Registrar  of  the  Royal  Litemry 
Fund.  John  Murray  the  Third  had  no  more  useful  ally  in 
the  educational  department  of  Albemarle  Street.  The  title 
which  he  bore  in  his  last  days  was  a  recognition  less  of 
political  services,  than  a  well-merited  honour  bestowed  on  a 
respectable  and  industrious  man  of  letters. 

Automatic  Library  Stepi.— Mr.  Cotgreave,  of  West  Ham 
public  libmry,  the  ingenious  inventor  of  many  arrangements 
connected  with  book  cataloguing  and  book  distribution,  has 
introduced  a  new  patent,  which  will  add  greatly  to  the 
convenience  and  comfort  of  private*  as  well  as  public,  book* 
rooms.  The  ordinary  forms  of  ladders  and  steps  are  often 
cumbrous  pieces  of  furniture.  He  has  invented  a  smaller 
kind  of  step,  which  is  automatic  in  its  action,  and  which 
occupies  little  space,  as  the  steps  can  be  used  as  part  of  the 
shelving  of  the  library,  and  brought  into  sight  and  use  only 
when  required. 

Goal  in  Great  Britain — During  the  long  and  painful 
discussions  connected  with  the  coal  strike  of  this  year,  the 
following  facts  were  stated.  **The  present  yearly  output 
of  the  coalfields  of  Great  Britain  is  182,000,000  tons,  which, 
at  an  average  selling  price  of  71.  3//.  a  ton,  represents  a 
gross  value  to  the  coalowners  and  lessees  of  ;^65, 975,000 
per  annum.  From  this  ;f  54,600,000  must  l)e  deducted  to 
cover  the  average  cost  price  of  6j.  per  ton  at  the  pit  bank. 
The  remaining  ;^i  1,375,000  represents  roughly  the  profits 
which  may  Ije  made  under  the  present  system  of  workmg  by 
the  coal  lessees.  About  20  per  cent,  of  the  quantity  of  coal 
now  produced  is  consumed  in  the  working  of  ironstone  and 
in  the  manufacture  of  iron  and  steel." 

Whitby  Old  Church.— A  writer  in  the  "  Daily  Tel^raph," 
who  has  given  graphic  descriptions  of  the  old  place,  adds  an 
interesting  notice  of  the  ancient  church  on  the  hill,  with  some 
facts  not  put  down  in  the  handbooks  :  **  There  are  just  under 
a  hundred  steps  leading  up  the  churchyard  of  St.  Mary's,  so 
that  when  the  top  is  reached  one  is  glad  to  be  compensated 
for  the  Excelsior  struggle  by  the  fairness  of  the  outlook, 
whether  it  be  inland  over  the  rolling  downs  bathed  in  soft 
haze,  or  seawards,  where  the  little  white  frills  are  em- 
broidered on  the  dark-blue  satin  of  the  deep.  Possibly  it 
was  this  very  point  of  vantage  that  suggested  to  John  Barritt, 
pilot  of  Whitby,  the  philosophic  epitaph  which  I  copy  from 
the  tomb  of  himself  and  his  wife  : 

"  '  To-morrow  I  will  better  li\-e 
Is  not  for  man  to. say. 
To-morrow  can  no  surety  give ; 
The  wise  make  sure  to-dav.' 

The  interior  of  the  sacred  edifice  is  one  of  the  most  singular 
possible,  being  a  kind  of  compromise  between  a  three-decked 
ship  and  an  enormous  collection  of  loose  boxes;  all  the 
galleries  are  white,  the  pews  sober  brown,  and  old-fashioned 
texts  on  boards  sidorn  the  walls,  while  a  kind  of  bridge 
crosses  the  nave.  Just  beyond  the  precincts  of  the  church 
and  all  about  the  Cross,  which  stands  between  St.  Mary's 
and  the  Abbey,  a  most  singular  sight  is  presented.  What 
were  evidently  thick  walls  of  stone  are  lying  around  in  con- 
fused heaps  of  masonry,  and  yet  it  is  evident  that  the  stone- 
work is  of  quite  modern  construction.  On  either  side  of  the 
gateway  leading  to  the  vast  but  disused  banqueting  hall  of 
the  Manor  House  may  be  seen  placards  which  read  as 
follows :  *  These  walls  were  ruined,  and  this  Poor  Man*s 
Garden  was  destroyed,  by  the  Whitby  mob.  Here  they  call 
this  standing  up  for  the  rights  of  the  people.' 

"  There  is  no  mention  of  this  event  in  print.     Luckily  I 
gam^  f^ross  one  capable  of  explaining,  for  he  was  present  oq 
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the  occasion  in  question.  It  appears  that  some  sixteen  or 
seventeen  months  ago  Sir  Charles  Strickland,  lord  of  the 
manor,  for  the  better  preservation  of  the  *  Poor  Man's 
Garden'  aforesaid,  set  up  some  substantial  stone  walls.  A 
certain  Unitarian  minister  of  Whitby,  called  Williams,  fired 
with  this  gross  infringement  of  popular  sovereignty,  collected 
an  army  of  followers,  scaled  the  heights,  and  tore  down  the 
offending  obstacles.  *  Then,'  said  my  informant,  *  he  made 
a  collection,  and  gave  the  money  to  them  as  did  most  of  the 
work.'" 

Onr  Pablio  Schools. — An  article  on  <*  English  Public 
Schools "  appeared  in  the  **New  Review"  of  July.  The 
writer  deals  with  them  en  bloc^  and  points  out  as  many  defects 
as  are  known  to  him.  To  this  article  an  admirable  reply  has 
been  written  by  the  Rev.  J.  E.  C.  Welldon,  Head  Master  of 
Il-arrow.  The  whole  paper  is  worth  careful  consideration, 
as  was  the  former  article  by  a  less  qualified  criticiser.  But 
we  quote  here  only  one  sentence  of  Mr.  Welldon's  defence, 
as  to  the  superiority  of  moral  training  over  mere  intellectual 
**  cramming  " — in  fact,  the  culture  of  the  moral  nature  of  the 
heart  rather  than  the  head.  He  says :  **  No  educational 
reform  will  make  the  majority  of  boys  intellectual,  or  desirous, 
or  capable,  of  intellectual  distinction  ;  but  if  they  leave  school 
with  a  keen  sense  of  truth,  honour,  and  duty ;  if  they  love 
righteousness  and  hate  iniquity  ;  and  if  they  are  qualified  to 
deal  with  affairs  and  to  play  a  worthy  part  in  the  world  of 
men,  it  is  idle  to  say  that  they  have  lived  their  school  life  in 
vain." 

Chicago  Architecture. — Mr.  Richard  M.  Hunt,  a  New 
York  architect,  who  designed  the  principal  building  at  the 
Chicago  Exhibition,  and  whose  reputation  in  hb  profession 
has  a  wider  range  than  the  United  States,  has  been  made 
the  recipient  by  the  Institute  of  British  Architects  of  the 
Queen's  gold  medal,  an  honour  not  hitherto  won  by  a  Trans- 
Atlantic  artist. 

Alcohol  and  Athleticf. — After  the  famous  contest  on  the 
Tyne,  when  Hanlan  of  Canada  beat  Boyd,  and  became  the 
champion  rower  of  the  world,  an  interviewer  got  from 
Hanlan  his  views  of  alcohol  and  athletics.  Mr.  Hanlan 
said  :  **  In  my  opinion,  the  best  physical  performances  can 
only  be  secured  through  the  al)solute  abstinence  from  the 
use  of  alcohol  and  tol^co.  This  is  my  rule,  and  I  find, 
after  three  years*  constant  work  at  the  oar,  during  u-hich 
time  I  have  rowed  many  notable  match  races,  that  I  am 
better  able  to  contend  in  a  great  race  than  when  I  first  com- 
menced. In  fact,  I  believe  that  the  use  of  liquor  and 
tobacco  has  a  most  injurious  efiect  upon  the  system  of  an 
athlete  by  irritating  the  vitals,  and  consequently  weakening 
the  system," 

Egypt  before  the  Xonuments.— In  the  first  of  the  lectures 
in  the  autumn  course  at  University  College,  Gower  Street, 
Professor  W.  Flinders  Petrie  dealt  with  the  prehistoric  limes 
of  Egypt  and  its  people.  After  a  brief  survey  of  the  geo- 
Ic^cal  and  geographical  structure  of  the  land,  and  the  changes 
due  to  climate,  and  to  the  "great  river"  which  forms  the 
principal  feature  of  the  country,  the  Professor  said  that  until 
material  monuments  were  erected,  and  inscriptions  carved 
upon  them,  there  was  nothing  to  throw  light  upon  the  early 
history  of  Egypt,  or  the  time  and  manner  of  its  being  peopled, 
except  vague  tradition,  which  degenerated  in  after  ages  to 
mythological  and  fabulous  legends.  The  reigns  of  the  gods 
and  of  the  followers  of  Horus  were  subject  to  wild  exa^era- 
tion  and  error,  at  the  will  of  the  later  priests  and  choristers, 
as  was  the  case  in  all  countries  boasting  of  great  antiquity. 

No  definite  facts  were  available  before  the  first  three 
dynasties,  the  leaders  of  which  were  foreign  invaders,  different 
in  race,  customs,  and  beliefs  from  the  primitive  and  **  ab- 
original "  settlers  in  the  fertile  land.  The  marked  distinction 
between  the  native  and  foreign  races  was  still  seen  during 
the  fourth  historic  dynasty.  The  aboriginal  race  was,  of 
course,  not  sprung  from  the  soil  (auT^Jx^o"**)*  but  no  record 
remained  of  their  coming.  They  probably  came  by  the 
Isthmus,  migrating  from  the  earlier  peoples  of  south  western 
Asia.  But  the  invaders  must  have  been  from  the  Red  Sea, 
across  the  Koseir  road,  as  it  was  found  that  they  first  settled 
in  th«  middle  of  Egypt  at  Abjtlos,  and  npt  at  cither  the  north 


or  south  end  of  the  valley.  From  traditions  and  physiognomy 
they  probably  were  a  branch  of  the  Punic  race,  which  had 
settled  in  the  Somali  land  and  Yemen.  The  course  of  Phoe- 
nician or  Punic  migration  appeared  to  have  been  from  the 
Persian  Gulf,  coasting  round  Arabia,  up  the  Red  Sea,  across 
into  Egypt,  onward  to  Phoenicia,  and  along  the  African  shore 
to  Carthage  and  Spain.  The  records  of  these  d3mastic 
Egyptians  of  the  first  three  dynasties  before  the  monuments 
appeared  to  have  been  eclited  about  3,000  years  later,  under 
the  19th  dynasty,  by  coUectiug  the  various  tales  and  traditions 
then  preserved. 

The  order  of  kings  and  their  reigns  might  embody  histori- 
cal facts,  but  in  the  total  absence  of  all  contemporary  monu- 
ments it  was  impossible  to  look  on  a  long  record  of  eight 
centuries  as  being  trustworthy  history,  like  that  of  the  later 
periods,  which  was  fully  confirmed  by  their  actual  remains. 

In  subsequent  lectures  the  history  was  carried  down,  illus- 
trated by  many  monumental  and  pictorial  records,  as  far  as 
the  Hyksos  period.  The  last  of  the  six  lectures,  on  the  **  old 
and  middle  kingdoms,"  was  given  on  Noveml3er  ii.  The 
Edwards  Librar)'  and  Collection  was  open  three  times  a  week 
during  the  course,  the  Professor  attending  to  give  help  to 
students  and  conversational  illustrations.  A  special  class 
was  held  in  the  Library  for  the  hieroglyphics  and  language. 
There  is  every  reason  to  expect  that  the  study  of  Egyptology 
will  l)e  greatly  promoted  by  the  lectures  of  Professor  Flinders 
Petrie,  followed  by  his  winter  tours  with  students  in  the 
ancient  land. 

Profeftor  von  Hofiouum.— The  Chemical  Society  com- 
memorated this  summer  the  death  of  the  distinguished 
chemist,  A.  W.  von  Hofmann;  who  was  latterly  professor  at 
Berlin,  but  in  former  years  was  well  known  in  England. 
A  pupil  of  the  illustrious  Liebig,  he  came  to  England  in 
1845,  at  the  special  request  of  the  late  Prince  Consort,  to 
undertake  the  direction  of  the  College  of  Chemistry,  which 
had  then  been  founded  under  the  presidency  of  the  Prince. 
Under  Hofmann's direction  the  Collegeof  Chemistry  flourished 
exceedingly,  and  was  finally  merged  in  what  is  now  known 
as  the  Royal  College  of  Science.  Apart  from  his  high  rank 
as  a  chemical  investigator,  Hofmann  was  a  great  teacher, 
and  many  of  the  most  distinguished  chemists  in  this  country 
have  been  his  pupils.  We  well  remember  his  presence  at 
the  inauguration  of  the  College  of  Chemistry  in  Oxford 
Street,  near  Hanover  Square  Gates,  now  transformed  into 
an  orthopaedic  hospital.  H.  R.  H.  Prince  Albert  presided  at 
the  inaugural  ceremony  on  that  occasion.  We  doubt  if  there 
is  any  other  sun'ivor  except  Lord  Playfair. 

Chlnoie  Ladiei'  Peet.  —  A  writer  in  the  <<  Japan  Mail," 
who  appears  to  have  special  knowledge  of  the  subject,  refers 
to  the  well-known  Chinese  custom  of  compressing  the  feet 
of  female  children  of  the  better  classes  in  China.  He  hopes 
that  few  of  his  readers  have  been  so  unfortunate  as  to  see 
the  naked  foot  of  an  orthodox  Chinese  lady.  But  many  have 
looked  at  photc^raphs  of  this  terribly  twisted  and  distorteil 
member,  and  the  sight  must  have  suggested  thoughts  of 
barbarous  suffering  inflicted  on  a  particularly  sensitive  part 
of  the  human  body.  Year  by  year  hundreds  of  thousands  of 
little  girls,  throughout  the  wide  empire  of  China,  are  sub- 
jected to  a  ruthless  process  which  crushes  the  bones  and 
wrenches  the  sinews  of  their  tender  feet,  until  at  last  a  re- 
volting deformity  is  produced,  and  the  foot,  crumpled  into  a 
shocking  monstrosity,  becomes  almost  valueless  as  a  means 
of  locomotion.  The  wretched  girl  emerges  from  her  period 
of  feverish  torture  a  mutilated  cripple,  condemned  to  hobble 
through  life  on  feet  which  preserve  no  semblance  of  nature's 
beautiful  mechanism,  having  become  as  hideous  as  they  are 
useless.  At  intervals  the  missionary  cries  out,  the  traveller 
writes,  and  the.charitable  agitate ;  but  the  poor  little  children 
never  benefit.  For  them  there  remains  always  the  same 
ruthless  trending  of  bones,  the  same  agonising  application  of 
tight  ligatures,  the  same  long  months  of  bitter  pain  and  un- 
availing tears.  Perhaps,  he  suggests,  it  is  to  this  singular 
contrast  between  general  refinement  and  cultivation  of  the 
Chinese  on  the  one  hand,  and  this  callous  cruelty  on  the 
other,  that  we  must  attribute  the  periodical  appearance  of 
apologists  for  the  appalling  custom.  .  .  .  Think  that  this 
barbarity  is  being  practised  daily  and  hourly  throughout  the 
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habitants.  Not  atone  are  the  tender  bodies  of  the  poor  little 
girls  ruthlessly  racked  and  tortured,  but  the  purest  sentiment 
of  humanity,  the  love  of  parents  for  their  children,  is 
{perpetually  outraged.  Such  unnatural  cruelty  could  be 
tolerated  only  in  the  presence  of  the  worst  kind  of  demoralisa- 
tion. How  much  csm  survive  of  the  moral  beauty  of  the 
paternal  relation  when  fathers  and  mothers,  in  deference  to 
a  mere  freak  of  fashion,  consent  to  inflict  on  their  daughters, 
day  by  day,  torture  that  well-nigh  maddens  the  hahy  brain 
and  wrings  shrieks  of  excruciating  agony  from  the  little  lips  ? 
This  is  one  of  those  facts  that  make  us  marvel  when  we  hear 
a  great  destiny  predicte<l  for  the  Chinese  nation. 

In  this  custom,  the  tyranny  oi  fashion^  which,  in  other 
forms  less  piainful  and  injurious  to  health,  rules  every  country 
of  the  world,  is  the  only  cause  of  the  deformity  which  among 
ilie  upper  classes  in  China  is  almost  universal.  The  great 
ma<>s  of  the  working  people,  especially  in  rural  districts,  have 
their  feet  led  as  nature  made  them.  It  may  take  centuries 
lo  break  the  folly  of  the  Chinese  in  this  cruel  treatment  of 
their  female  children. 

Xr.  Editon*s  Latest  InTentions.— The  ever- busy  brain  of 
Mr.  Ediix>n,  after  all  his  activity  in  the  line  of  acoustics  and  the 
phonograph,  and  in  plans  for  marine  signalling,  the  vibrations 
of  water  being  stronger  and  as  manageable  as  waves  of  the 
atmosphere,  has  now  been  addressing  himself  to  what  he 
considers  a  more  important  problem,  the  conser\'ation  and 
control  of  the  energy  stored  up  in  coal.  He  hopes  to  see 
coal  employed  without  waste,  and  at  a  very  small  margin  of 
cost.  Ninety  per  cent,  of  the  energy  that  exists  in  coal  is 
now  lost  in  converting  it  into  power.  If  this  waste  were 
saved,  it  woald  enable  an  ocean  steamship  of  twenty  thousand 
horse-power  to  cross  the  ocean  faster  than  any  of  the  crack 
vessels  now  do,  and  require  the  burning  of  only  two  hundred 
and  fifty  tons  of  coal  instead  of  three  thousand,  which  are 
now  required  ;  so  that,  of  course,  the  charges  for  freight 
and  passenger  fares  would  be  greatly  reduced.  It  would 
enormously  lessen  the  cost  of  manufacturing  and  of  traffic. 
It  would  develop  the  electric  current  directly  from  coal,  so 
that  the  cost  of  steam-engines  and  boilers  would  be  elimi- 
nated. *•  I  have  thought  of  this  problem  very  much,"  he 
^ys.  The  coal  would  l)e  put  into  a  receptacle,  the  agencies 
then  applied  which  would  develop  its  energy  and  save  it  all, 
and  through  this  energy  electric  power  of  any  degree  desired 
could  be  furnished. 

The  Oreat  Heat  of  1893.— We  have  given  the  report  of 
Mr.  Jelinger  Symons  and  other  meteorologists  in  England, 
as  to  the  unusual  heat  of  this  year's  summer.  In  the 
*' Scotsman"  we  note  an  announcement  from  Mr.  R.  C. 
Mossman,  of  Blackett  Place,  Edinburgh,  as  to  the  tempera* 
ture  of  the  northern  capital.  Writing  on  August  9,  Mr. 
Mt>s5roan  says:  **  To-day  at  I  p.m.  .the  maximum  ther- 
mometer in  the  standard  Stevenson  screen,  four  feet  above 
l^oss,  registered  817°.  This  reading,  although  4"^  below 
the  temperature  experienced  on  June  18,  has  not  been  re- 
corded in  August  since  1868,  when  a  temperature  of  877^- 
was  noted  on  the  5th  of  the  month.  The  atmosphere 
throughout  the  day  has  been  remarkably  dry,  the  relative 
humidity  falling  to  44  per  cent,  at  1.30  p.m.  At  5  A.M.  it 
was  97  per  cent. ,  being  thus  nearly  saturated.  A  copious 
fall  oif  dew  occurred  al)out  this  time.  As  an  example  of  the 
almost  complete  alisence  of  warm  weather  during  recent 
Augusts,  it  may  be  stated  that,  excepting  August  I,  1889, 
when  the  temperature  rose  to  74°,  no  reading  above  72*^ 
was  registered  in  the  five  years  1888-92,  the  finest  weather 
in  these  years  being  experienced  either  in  June  or  Sep- 
tember." 

Boyal  Szamples  to  Landlordf.— In  an  article  on  the 
Oukc  of  York  becoming  a  tenant  farmer  at  Sandringham, 
the  "  Times"  pleasantly  describes  the  examples  of  our  Koyal 
Family.  In  previous  days,  from  George  1 1 1 ,  the  interests  of  the 
hlnurers  as  well  as  of  tenant  farmers  were  always  considered. 
''In  times  of  prosperity  and  in  times  of  depression,  the 
great  landowners  of  England  have— ever  since  the  time 
when  Oeorge  in  interested  himself  in  his  cattle  and  sheep 
at  Windsor — never  l)een  without  a  good  example  from  our 
Koyal  Family.  King  George  established  at  Windsor  his 
model  farms,  and  in  his  reign  the  se^  was  sown  of  th?  v^s^ 


improvements  in  our  methods  of  agriculture  which  made  our 
farm  live  stock  and  our  systems  of  farming  the  best  in  the 
world.  In  more  recent  times  the  Prince  Consort  went  in  for 
stock  breeding  and  high  farming,  but  in  neither  was  there 
extravagance.  His  system  gave  employment  to  the  largest 
amount  of  labour,  and  included  the  comfort  of  every  one 
employed  on  the  land.  His  model  farms,  his  well-bred 
stock,  and  his  crops  of  corn  and  roots  from  improved 
varieties  of  seed,  were  not  the  all  in  all  of  his  farming.  He 
considered  the  labourers,  their  well-being  and  their  sanitary 
and  comfortable  surroundings,  and  thus  his  model  cottages 
were  an  important  part  of  his  system.  Landlord,  tenant 
farmer,  and  lalx)urer  alike  found  in  his  work  evidence  of  the 
highest,  yet  profitable,  |)hilanthropy.  Since  his  death,  her 
Majesty  has  carried  on  at  W^indsor,  Osborne,  and  Balmoral 
the  work  which  he  had  set  himself  to  do,  and  on  the  same 
lines,  so  far  as  altered  circurristances  would  permit ;  and 
when  the  Prince  of  Wales  set  up  an  establishment  of  his 
own,  he  too  followed  in  the  footsteps  of  his  Royal  parents 
and  founded  his  herds,  studs,  and  fiock  at  Sandringham. 
The  Prince  Consort  and  the  Prince  of  Wales  both  equipped 
their  estates  with  cottages  that  have  every  convenience  and 
every  comfort,  and  that  are  models  to  all  who  own  or  till  the 
land.  Other  great  landowners  have  followed,  and  the  ex- 
ample set  has  permeated  the  land.  The  Royal  farms  of 
Great  Britain  and  the  sturdy  persistency  and  consistency  of 
the  Royal  Family  have  been  beneficial  alike  lo  all  three 
classes  which  are  bound  up  with  the  land  of  this  country,  but 
to  none  more  than  to  the  labourers.  Landowners  and  tenants 
may  be  ruined  by  bad  times,  but  the  lalx>urer  still  has  his 
better  cottage,  and  with  better  wages  his  comfort  is  still 
further  enhanced  by  the  low  prices  of  food  which  have 
wrought  such  disaster  to  the  landowner  and  the  farmer,*' 

Monster  Salmon.— The  largest  salmon  weighed  in  London 
was  a  Tay  fish,  which  turned  the  l)eam  at  68  lb.  The 
measurements  were— length  53  in.,  girth  30 J  in.  This  is  the 
largest  salmon  exhibited  for  above  twenty  years.  It  was 
only  2  lb.  less  than  the  famous  **  King  of  Scots,"  of  1870,  of 
which  a  coloured  cast  may  l)e  seen  in  thi  lati  Mr.  Frank 
Buckland's  Museum  of  Economic  Fish  Culture  at  South 
Kensington.  The  three  heaviest  salmon  other  than  these 
were  weighed  by  Mr.  Henry  Ffennell,  one  of  63  lb.  taken 
in  the  Esk  in  1890,  one  of  62  lb.  taken  in  the  Tay  in  1891, 
and  one  from  the  Severn,  taken  in  1889,  which  weighed 
60  lb. 

Centenary  of  Semaphore  8i|fnalling.— A  statue  in  memory 
of  M.  Chappe,  inventor  of  the  method  of  signalling  by 
semaphore,  was  inaugurated  with  much  ceremony  last  year, 
at  Paris,  on  the  Boulevard  St.  Germain.  M.  de  Selves, 
Director  of  Posts  and  Telegraphs,  gave  an  interesting  account 
of  the  history  of  signalling.  Before  the  days  of  electric 
telegraphs,  the  system  of  Claude  Chappe  held  the  field  for  a 
century.  On  July  12,  1793,  Chappe  submitted  his  scheme 
to  the  Convention.  Amid  jxicuniary  and  other  difficulties, 
he  erected  his  signals  between  Paris  and  Lille.  In  July 
1794  the  victories  in  Flanders  were  announced  in  Paris. 
Linesjto  Mctz  and  Brest  were  opened,  and  the  system  became 
universal  in  France,  and  was  adopted  by  England  and  other 
countries.  Chappe  would  fain  have  transmitted  private 
telegrams  also,  but  was  limited  to  telegraphing  lottery  prize 
numbers.  Chappe  died  in  1806  at  the  age  of  42.  His 
brothers  continued  the  management  till  1830,  and  in  1844 
France  had  3,000  miles  of  lines.  Night  signalling  was  about 
to  be  introduced  when  the  electric  telegraph  supplanted  the 
semaphore,  but  borroweil  its  signals  and  its  operators. 

Golleoting  Stampi This  useful  and  interesting  employ- 
ment continues  to  be  popular  with  successive  generations  of  boys 
and  girls,  if  we  may  judge  from  the  busy  market  for  stamps, 
and  the  large  circulation  of  hooks  connected  with  them. 
The  following  selection  of  prices,  from  a  three  days*  sale, 
will  interest  philatelists  of  all  ages  and  countries.  The  sale 
was  in  Lon^lon,  by  Messrs.  Ventom  &  Co.  The  prices 
were  generally  high.  A  few  of  the  bids  exceeded  previous 
records,  and  may  be  preserved  for  future  reference. 

Great  Britain,  i</.,  black,  V.R.,  fetched  £^%  I'js,  6</. ; 
Saxony,  3  pfennige,  red,  £^  15;. ;  Naples,  \  tornese,  blue 
"cross,"    ^4  ip.  i   Spain,   1851,  2  reales,  unused,  ^20 1 
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Tuscany,  3  lire,  yellow,  £^Sy  Ceylon,  &/.,  brown,  imper- 
forate, £,12. \  Ceylon,  &/.,  brown,  perforated,  £^\  Mauritius, 
i</.,  vermilion,  £fi  6s. ;  British  Columbia,  2j</.,  pink,  im- 
perforate, £17  ;  New  Brunswick,  is.,  violet,  jC^  Ss. ;  New- 
foundland, 61^^.,  carmine-red,  £$  5J. ;  United  States,  1869 
set,  unused,  £6  15J. ;  United  States,  Justice  set,  £4  iss. ; 
United  States,  10  dollars,  **  State,"  /^lo  ios. ;  British 
Guiana,  1856,  4c.,  crimson,  unused  and  damaged,  ;^i6; 
Nevis,  6d.,  lithographed,  unused,  £4;  New  Zealand,  a/., 
on  blue  paper,  unused,  £$  los.  Amongst  the  other  prices 
realised  were — France,  I  franc,  orange,  ]f 6  10s.;  Moldavia, 
first  issue,  54  paras,  £7  ;  Moldavia,  first  issue,  108  paras, 
£14  los, ;  Naples,  J  tornese,  blue,  "  Arms,"  damage^.!, 
£9  5-f- ;  Spain,  3  cuartos,  bronze,  £$  i$s. ;  Spain,  1852,  2 
reales,  poor  specimen,  £4  4^. ;  Newfoundland,  6Jr/.,  car-' 
mine,  oxidised,  £4^  4s. ;  British  Guiana,  circular,  green,  £g ; 
Buenos  Ay  res,  5  pesos,  orange,  £7  los. ;  Victoria,  $s.,  blue 
on  yellow,  unused,  £6. 

There  is  a  curious  fact  that  deserves  record,  connected 
with  the  black  penny  stamp  of  Great  Britain.  On  the  first 
issue  of  the  black  stamp,  the  late  Professor  Alfred  Taylor, 
of  Guy*s  Hospital,  afterwards  so  celebrated  in  Toxicology 
and  in  Forensic  Medicine,  sent  a  sheet  of  the  penny  stahips 
so  remarkably  produced  by  him  by  photography,  that  it  was 
immediately  decided  to  print  them  in  colours.  Hence  the 
rarity  of  certain  penny  blacks. 

Locnsts  at  Sea.  —  The  African  Steamship  Company's 
steamer  IVintubaky  between  the  latitudes  of  Caj^e  Verde 
and  St.  Louis,  Senegal,  passed  through  locusts  so  thickly 
packed  on  the  surface  of  the  ocean  that  the  water  could  not 
be  seen.  As  far  as  the  eye  could  reach,  the  dark  mass  was 
visible.  It  was  for  fifty  to  sixty  miles  that  the  steamer 
ploughed  its  way  through  the  mass  on  the  water.  None 
were  seen  on  the  wing.  They  are  described  as  resembling 
gigantic  grasshoppers,  measuring  four  or  five  inches  in  length. 
Occasionally,  after  a  long  gale,  live  locusts  reach  Madeira 
from  Africa,  as  the  present  writer  has  witnessed.  The 
present  flight  seem  to  have  all  j^erished. 

Tignre-head  of  the  Centarion.— A  correspondent^^  of 
"Notes  and  Queries"  (p.  194,  September,  1893)  says  tliat 
this  historical  memorial  of  Anson's  **  voyage  round  the 
world,"  and  of  the  famous  fight  with  the  Spanish  Manilla 
galleon,  is  now  to  be  seen  near  the  Duke  of  Richmond  inn, 
near  Goodwood,  with  the  following  inscription  attached  : 

"  Stay,  traveller,  awhile,  and  view 
One  who  has  travelled  more  than  you  ; 
Quite  round  the  glol)e  in  each  degree 
Anson  and  I  have  ploughed  the  sea  ; 
Torrid  and  frigid  zones  have  passed, 
And  safe  ashore  arrived  at  last ; 
In  ease  and  dignity  appear. 
He  in  the  House  of  Lords -I  here." 

Birdf  Slaaghtered  in  Foreign  landf  for  European 
Pafhions.— In  an  article  in  a  recent  "Quarterly  Review " 
the  following  astonishing  statistics  are  given. 

**  In  Sind  30,000  black  partridges  were  killed  in  certain 
provinces,  within  but  a  few  days,  to  supply  skins  for  the 
European  markets.  Blue  jays,  golden  orioles,  and  hooi>oes 
are  bought  up  in  any  number,  at  almost  any  price.  I  have 
known,  says  another  well-known  authority,  a  single  bird- 
catcher,  in  the  province  of  Lahore,  snare  200  kingfishers  in 
the  course  of  a  month. 

**  One  famous  dealer  in  London  has  been  known  to  receive 
in  one  single  consignment  32,000  dead  humming-birds, 
80,000  skins  of  different  aquatic  birds,  and  800,000  pairs  of 
wings  of  different  small  and  brilliantly  coloured  birds  ;  while 
a  similar  Parisian  dealer  advertises  for  a  contract  to  supply 
40,000  for  one  special  season.  At  one  well-known  auction- 
room  in  London  not  long  since  were  sold  404,000  bird-skins 
from  the  West  Indies  and  Brazil,  as  well  as  356,000  from 
the  East  Indies.  All  these  of  choice  and  brilliant  colours, 
and  all  designed  for  millinery  purposes." 

The  need  for  "Bird   Protection"  in  our  own  land  is 


apparent,  when  we  read  of  the  destruction  of  some  of  our 
finest  species. 

**  The  slaughter  that  is  going  on  abroad  is  only  a  type  of 
what  is  being  perpetrated  at  home  by  bird-catchers,  some 
so-called  sporting  men,  gamekeepers,  and  thousands  of  other 
nondescripts  regularly  engaged  in  this  foul  traffic,  who  are 
well  paid  for  their  work.  For  example,  the  great  skua  gull, 
now  found  in  Great  Britain  at  only  three  stations  in  the 
Shetland  Isles,  is  continually  slaughtered  at  all  times  and  at 
nil  seasons,  no  one  apparently  being  at  hand  to  enforce 
ol^edience  to  the  Birds  Protection  Act  even  in  close  time. 
The  exquisite  wings  of  the  kit ti wake  {Lants  triJactylus) 
are  in  great  demand  for  ladies'  lx}nnets,  and  therefore  always 
command  a  high  price.  The  consequence  is  that  the  first 
day  of  August,  on  which  the  close  time  expires,  is  a  grand 
field-day  of  slaughter  to  which  thousands  of  miscreants  rush 
with  unusual  eagerness.  The  eivgs  of  the  kittiwake  are  laid 
at  the  end  of  June,  so  that  by  the  first  week  in  August  the 
young  birds  not  full  fledged  are  Ixirely  able  Co  fly,  though 
the  plumage  of  the  wings  may  be  in  full  beauty,  as  the 
robbers  at  Lundy  Island  very  well  know.  Thousands  are 
thus  massacred  at  the  very  time  when  the  young  birds  are 
most  helpless,  and  fall  an  easy  prey  to  the  powder  or  shot, 
stone  or  stick,  of  every  assailant ;  the  wings,  it  is  said,  being 
often  torn  away  from  living  birds,  who  are  left  to  die  slowly 
of  their  wounds  or  by  starvation." 

The  birds  of  Great  Britain  lost  true  friends  in  the  late 
Frank  Buckland  and  F.  O.  Morris  of  Nunburnholme.  May 
others  as  zealous  for  their  protection  take  the  place  of  these 
wise  and  good  naturalists  1 

A  Koted  Violin.— Continental  journals  mention  that 
Carrodus,  the  eminent  violinist,  has  become  the  possessor  of 
one  of  the  famous  instruments  made  by  Guamerius.  The 
estimated  value  is  ;^i,ooo  sterling,  but  the  actual  price 
paid  is  not  stated.  Its  date  is  1741.  This  instrument  is 
known  as  the  '*  Canon  Joseph,"  to  distinguish  it  from  others 
by  the  same  maker.  It  is  said  to  have  once  belonged  to 
Paganini,  and  was  lost  by  him  through  his  habit  of  gambling. 
Fortunately  its  subsequent  history  is  known ;  having  been  in 
the  possession  of  successive  musicians  who  could  appreciate 
its  value.  After  one  of  the  Cramers,  it  was  for  a  time  the 
property  of  Dr.  Mackenzie,  President  of  the  Royal  Academy 
of  Music.  It  is  in  good  hands  in  the  custody  of  Carrodus. 
Paganini  having  been  named,  it  may  be  recalled  that  Sivori, 
his  favourite  pupil,  for  whom  he  composed  Sonatas,  and  who 
appeared  in  England  as  a  youthful  prodigy  as  early  as  1827, 
ten  years  l^fore  the  accession  of  Queen  Victoria,  is  still 
alive  (1893),  in  his  79th  year.  He  has  long  retired  from 
public  performances. 

Dnngenesfl. — The  Trinity  House  Commissioners  have 
arranged  for  moving  the  low-light  and  fog-horn  signalling  at 
this  well  known  beacon,  so  as  to  bring  it  nearer  the  exbting 
coast-line.  The  lighthouse  is  now  half  a  mile  from  the 
coast,  close  to  which  it  was  first  built,  nearly  a  century  aga 
But  there  were  lights  long  before  that,  and  it  is  a  very 
ancient  story  that  is  told  of  the  sailor  boy  who  was  asked, 
in  days  before  School  Inspectors  and  Boards  of  Education, 
what  were  the  two  great  lights  referred  to  by  the  sacred 
writers,  and  made  the  too  ready  reply,  "  Dungeness  and  the 
North  Foreland  ! " 

When  the  Lamps  are  Lit.— In  accordance  with  the  sug- 
gestions made  in  our  Noveml)er  part  for  winter  evening 
amusement,  we  give  two  additional  exercises.  Let  our 
readers  supply  (i)  Twenty  wise  sayings  associated  with 
historical  incidents  ;  and  (2)  twenty  illustrations  of  wit  from 
biography  or  history.  Two  guineas  will  be  given  in  each 
case  for  the  best  selection,  and  one  guinea  in  each  case  for 
that  which  comes  next  in  merit.  In  order  to  prevent  same- 
ness, a  preference  will  l)e  given  to  the  less  familiar  examples, 
provided  they  are  equal  in  quality.  In  answer  to  corre- 
spondents, we  beg  to  state  that  in  each  instance  two  months 
will  be  allowed  for  the  return  of  answers,  so  that  subscribers 
in  the  colonies  may  have  their  opportunity.  Thus  the 
answers  to  the  Noveml^rexercises  should  reach  us  by  the  end 
of  December  and  those  to  December  by  the  end  of  January. 
No  manuscript  will  be  returned? 
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lMLand,"  " orchardscroft,"  etc. 


CHAPTIB   X.  — "OH,   THIS   LEARNINO.    WHAT   A   THING 

IT  is!" 

SOME  months  had  passed,  and  the  excitement 
resulting  from  the  arrival  at  the  Villa  Eugenie 
of  Lord  Warham  and  John  Searle  had  subsided 
sufficiently  for  the  children  to  resume  their  usual 
way  of  life.  The  morning's  lessons  were  over,  and 
Rotha,  seated  in  an  arbour  with  Osborne,  was 
reading  to  him.  Bride,  for  the  time  being  not  on 
speaking  terms  with  Rowan,  who  was  building  a 
boat,  aided  by  John,  sat  not  far  from  the  arbour 
and  listened  to  (he  reading,  till^what  with  the 
autumn-scented  sunshine  and  the  steady  rise  and 
fall  of  the  voice,  which  alone  broke  the  stillness  of 
the  garden  -she  succumbed  more  and  more  to 
languor,  and  at  last  shut  her  eyes  and  went  to 
sleep  on  the  leaf-strewn  ground.  She  might  have 
been  asleep  as  long  as  Rip  Van  Winkle,  or  might 
have  been  asleep  for  only  a  minute— it  was  im- 
possible to  form  any  conception  of  the  time  which 


had  passed,  when  a  bee,  slowly  walking  over  her 
bare  leg,  not  with  any  unkind  intention,  but  merely 
to  stretch  its  own  legs,  woke  her,  and  she  sat  up. 
The  sun,  still  heavy  with  some  of  the  sweetest 
scents  that  are,  shone  upon  her  as  before,  and  the 
low  voice  in  the  arbour  was  still  the  only  sound. 
The  little  girl  started  to  her  feet.  Nobody  took 
any  notice  of  her.  Rubbing  her  eyes,  she  walked 
up  to  the  arbour,  and  stood  in  the  tuitrance  to  it. 
She  was  considerably  smaller  than  the  King  of  the 
Macedonians,  but  the  shadow  that  she  threw  was 
immense.  Nobody  noticed  it.  Rotha  read  on 
with  bowed  face,  and  Osborne  with  lifted  face 
listened.  This  sort  of  thing  was  not  to  be  endured. 
Bride  entered  the  arbour. 

"  N'yenn,  n'yenn,  n'yenn,  n'yenn,  n'yenn,  n'yenn, 
n'yenn  ! " 

The  word  which  was  thus  repeated  is  a  mono- 
syllable, and  forms  an  interjection  which  is  ignored 
by  grammarians,  who  ask  of  us  to  believe  that  it  is 
usual  for  people  when  desirous  of  imposing  silence 
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to  say  "  soft  !  "  varied  with  "  whist ! "  "  tush  !  •'  and 
"  tut ! "  These  words,  oddly  enough,  hold  the 
stage,  but  outside  of  drama,  and  especially  with 
the  makers  of  language,  children,  others  are  more 
commonly  employed,  and,  among  these,  one  much 
in  vogue  and  highly  effective  is  the  above,  the  utter- 
ance of  which  necessitates  the  facial  gesture  which,  as 
the  professor  of  philosophy  pointed  out  to  Monsieur 
Jourdain,  results  in  producing  the  vowel  "i"  as 
pronounced  in  France. 


Rotha,  not  easily  disconcerted,  put  down  her 
book,  and,  glancing  in  the  direction  of  the  little 
person  whose  shadow  was  thrown  across  the 
arbour,  and  whose  face  still  wore  a  molieresque 
grimace,  said  frigidly  : 

"What  is  the  matter  with  you,  Bride?  Why 
don't  you  go  and  play  ?  " 

"  Just  cos  !     Why  don^t  you  go  and  play  ?  " 

"  I  am  reading  to  Osborne." 

"  I'll  read  to  Osborne." 

"  You  couldn't.     You  can't  read  long  words." 

«  I  can." 

Bride,  piqued,  sat  down  on  an  opposite  bench, 
on  which  was  an  English  newspaper.  She  took  it 
up.  Rotha,  honestly  scandalised,  and  never  slow 
to  rebuke,  frowned  her  disapproval. 

"You  shouldn't  read  that.  Bride.  It's  Mrs. 
Archdale's,  and  we're  not  to  read  newspapers." 

"My  grandpapa  says" — Bride  peered  over  the 
newspaper  held  at  arm's  length,  in  imitation  of  the 
authoritative  person  alluded  to — "my  grandpapa 
says  I  get  no  harm  from  it."  The  paper  was  then 
again  raised  to  the  line  of  vision,  and  Miss  Hale 
took  a  survey  of  its  contents.  She  was  soon 
stumbled. 

"  What's  verjuice,  Rotha  ?  " 

Rotha  was  annoyed,  but  the  appeal  to  her  superior 
knowledge  was  too  flattering  to  be  ignored. 

"  A  lady  who  hasn't  married,  Bride." 

Osborne's  face  lighted  up,  but  he  said  nothing. 
You  don't  expose  the  ignorance  of  the  person  who 
reads  to  you  your  favourite  books. 

Bride  peered  over  the  newspaper  again. 

''yN\i2Xsan'ii-thesisV' 

A  person  aged  ten,  even  though  more  than 
ordinarily  studious,  could  hardly  be  expected  to 
define  "  antithesis,"  but  Rotha  was  not  of  those 
who  will  miss  winning  through  lack  of  heart  to 
venture.  She  hazarded  a  definition.  "I'm  not 
quite  sure  what  it  is,  but  I  think  it's  an  animal,  a 
zooh-logical  animal,  like  a  bore-constructor." 

Bride  nodded,  i>erfectly  satisfied.  The  great 
thing  in  the  case  of  a  question  put  is  to  be  given 
an  answer,  and  a  conversation  conducted  in  poly- 
syllables is  thoroughly  enjoyable  now  and  again. 

"  What's  suikide  ?  "  was  the  next  question. 

"  Suiside^  you  mean,"  came  the  answer  from  the 
"  Pronouncing  Dictionary."  "  It's  a  self-afflicted 
death— dreadful." 

Apparently  Miss  Hale  was  reading  by  leaps  and 
bounds.  "  What  does  this  mean  ? "  she  read 
slowly,  in  tones  of  growing  perplexity  :  "  Lambs 
dull,  calves  steady,  pigs  firm." 

"It's  saying  what  animals  are  like,  Bride. 
Ijambs  are  dull,  calves  are  steady,  pigs  are  firm." 
This  simple  expansion  of  the  newspaper  form  was 


delivered  with  a  motion  of  the  forefinger,  imitated 
from  a  visiting  teacher.  "  You've  seen  lambs  and 
calves  and  pigs.  Bride  ?  " 

"Yes."  Ireland's  daughter  looked  somewhat 
satirical ;  "  but  I  shouldn't  say  pigs  are  firm." 

"Did  you  ever  see  pigs  fall,  like  we've  seen 
horses  fall  ?  " 

"  No,"  Bride  admitted. 

"  Th'in  pigs  are  firm." 

Rotha's  argument  was  unassailable,  and  carried 
the  day.  That  she  looked  triumphant  was  perhaps 
natural,  but  it  was  unwise,  and .  the  Celt  in  Bride 
at  once  took  fire. 

"  I  shouldn't  say  pigs  are  firm,"  she  repeated. 
"  I  should  say  pigs  are  durty." 

"  You  couldn't  say  that  in  a  newspaper,  Bride." 

"  You  could  if  you  liked." 

"You  couldn't." 

"  You  could." 

"  Don't  speak  to  me  again,  Bride." 

^'  I  will  if  I  want  to." 

Osborne  at  this  point  interposed. 

"  I^ok  here.  Bride,  you've  learnt  enough  for  this 
morning.  Ask  no  more  questions.  Come  here 
and  tell  me  why  you  have  quarrelled  with  Rowan." 

"  Rowan  said  he  liked  John  better  than  me,  and 
I  called  him  names." 

"  What  names  did  you  call  him  ?  " 

A  blushing  face  touched  Osborne's,  and  a  string 
of  the  vituperative  epithets  most  in  vogue  with 
the  very  young  of  the  Green  Island  was  whispered 
into  his  ears,  with  a  heart-struck  look  at  the 
confession. 

"  I  called  him  all  that." 

"  You  didn't  spare  him,  Bride." 

Osborne,  with  fine  morality,  battled  down  a 
strong  inclination  to  laugh,  and,  taking  the  little 
girl  upon  his  knee,  put  one  arm  about  her  and 
asked : 

"  What  did  he  say  to  you  ?  " 

"  He  said,  *  I  won't  play  with  you  again  till  you 
polly;'  but  he  shall!" 

"  Do  you  mean  apologise  ?  " 

"  Yes." 

"  Well,  hadn't  you  better  do  so  ?  " 

"  I  don't  want  to." 

"  But  you  ought  to,  really.  Run  off  and  do  so 
now.      Don't  think  about  it.      Here  goes — One  ! 

two  !  three  !  and  a What  are  you  waiting 

for?" 

"  What  shall  I  say  ?  " 

"  Anything  that  comes  into  your  head." 

''I  polly ?" 

"  Yes,  that  will  do."  He  set  down  the  little  girl. 
"  Come  and  tell  me  when  you  are  friends." 

She  ran  off. 


CHAPTER  XI.— ALL   IN  A  GARDEN  FAIR. 

IN  a  very  short  time  after  having  left  Osborne, 
Bride  came  running  back,  a  hot,  happy  child. 
The  blind  boy  opened  his  arms,  and  she  threw 
herself  into  them.    She  did  not  speak  for  a  minute 
or  so.     You  cannot  speak  when  your  soul  is  out  of 
breath  ;  and  this  little  child's  soul  was  more  out  of 
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breath  than  was  her  body,  as  happens  often  to 
little  children.     After  a  while  she  said  ; 

"  WeVe  friends  again." 

"  Yes,  Bride.     What  happened  ?  " 

"  I  said,  *  I  polly.' "  » 

"  And  what  did  Rowan  sav  ?  " 

Bride  sat  up,  radiant. 

*'  He  put  out  his  tongue  at  me." 

Thus  had  the  beautiful  reconciliation  been 
made.  Thrills  of  happiness  ran  through  Bride. 
Rowan,  the  king,  had  been  graciously  pleased  to 
unbend  so  far  as  to  extend  his  majestic  tongue  ! 
Far-off  nations  have  odd  notions  as  to  favours  ;  the 
little  children  near  us  have  ideas  quite  as  odd. 
The  big  lK)y  felt  the  happy  stirring  in  the  little 
figure,  and,  drawing  closer  to  him  the  child,  passed 
his  hand  over  her  face. 

"  Why  do  you  do  that,  Osborne  ?  " 

"  I  want  to  know  what  sort  of  a  face  it  is.  Let 
me  do  it  again,  Bride,  will  you  ?  " 

"  Oh,  yes,  as  often  as  you  like." 

The  light,  gentle  hand  moving  over  her  face 
amused  and  pleased  the  child.  Osborne  smiled. 
The  lashes  turned  up,  and  the  nose  turned  up,  and 
the  chin  turned  up ;  the  soft,  full  mouth  was  small, 
and  the  little  face  was  round ;  the  warm  curls, 
lying  close  all  over  the  head,  were  soft  as  thistle- 
down. 

"  I  know  all  about  it  now,"  he  said.  "  It's  a 
jolly  little  face.  Bride  ;  I  won't  keep  you  any  longer. 
Run  off  when  you  like,  and  play  with  Rowan." 

Bride  at  once  jumped  down.  A  cloud  passed 
into  the  sightless  eyes. 

"  You  don't  mind,  do  you,  Osborne  ?  " 

"  No ;  not  verj'  much.  Bride." 

Cruel  Bride,  on  pleasure  bent,  was  not  to  be 
deterred  by  the  wistful  tone  in  the  blind  boy's 
voice.  A  minute  later  he  was  left  alone  with 
Rotha.  Rotha  was  a  very  admirable  little  girl,  but 
she  was  totally  lacking  in  that  curiosa  felicitas  of 
manner  to  which  the  French  give  the  name  of 
"charm,"  and  without  which  a  human  creature, 
young  or  middle-aged  or  old,  may  have  store  of  good 
and  lovely  in  him,  and  yet  be  but  poor  company. 
She  was  sitting  with  hands  folded  in  her  lap —there 
was  an  out-of-date  simplicity  in  all  her  gestures— 
and  now  asked,  in  the  tone  of  folded  hands  ; 

"  Shall  I  go  on  reading,  Osborne  ?" 

"  Yes." 

The  answer  was  given  gracelessly.  The  willing 
horse,  it  is  granted  on  all  hands,  is  a  very  excellent 
creature,  but  one  has  moments  when  one's  heart 
recoils  from  him.  The  blind  eyes  saw  the  folded 
hands,  and  a  deeper  gloom  passed  into  them. 

Rotha  read  on.  She  had  a  singularly  beautiful 
voice,  with  something  of  a  bird's  note  in  it,  and 
something  of  a  bell's  chime,  and  something  of  the 
dropping  of  water— a  voice  that  will  not  be  de- 
scribed. It  did  not  charm  away  the  fret  from  the 
boy's  fiace. 

"  Don't  say  *  beniggen  '  every  time,  Rotha,"  he 
said  peevishly,  "  it's  benignP 

"  Benign,"  the  little  girl  repeated. 

For  an  Englishwoman,  aged  ten,  who  had  never 
set  foot  on  English  soil,  whose  life  had  been  spent 
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in  Greece  and  France,  she  read  very  correctly. 
She  could  hardly  be  expected  to  divine  that,  while 
the  Englishman  says  "benignity,"  he  elides  the ^ 
in  "  benign  " ;  and  the  boy  was  seldom  so  captious 
as  upon  this  occasion.  The  quiet  eyes  were  lifted 
to  his  face  with  some  surprise,  then  the  child 
read  en.  For  a  few  moments  all  went  well,  but 
the  air  about  the  boy's  heart  was  charged  with 
thunder,  and  nothing  but  a  storm  could  clear  it. 
In  her  endeavour  to  be  correct,  Rotha  blundered 
more  and  more.  A  fine  passage  was  burlesqued 
by  her  reading,  "  He  stadgered  on  to  the  stage," 
and  Osborne  completely  lost  his  temper. 

"How  silly  you  are,  Rotha!  It  isn't  siadger ; 
it's  stagger—^  *  stagger '  I " 

"  Stagger."  The  word  was  said  to  order  in  the 
quiet,  long-suffering  tone  which,  in  the  case  of  a 
hot  heart,  is  like  the  last  straw  which,  being  laid 
on  a  certain  animal's  back,  breaks  it. 

"  Why  are  you  angry,  Osborne  ?  "  Rotha  asked,, 
shutting  the  book. 

"  I  don't  know.     Why  aren't  you  ?  " 

The  question,  if  not  especially  dignified,  was  very 
human.     There  was  no  answer  given  to  it. 

•  •  .  •  a  . 

"  Rotha,  are  you  there  ?  " 

Still  no  answer  came.  The  boy  put  out  his 
hand.  The  chair  in  which  the  child  had  sat  was 
empty.  To  the  great  darkness  and  silence  about 
the  lad  was  added  a  great  loneliness.  He  bowed 
his  face  upon  his  hands,  and,  for  the  first  time 
since  the  coming  of  his  blindness,  burst  into  tears. 

"  Oz  !  Oz  !  dear  old  chap,  what's  the  matter  ?  " 

John  spoke,  but  the  hand  that  touched  the  poor 
blind  face  was  not  John's,  but  Bride's. 

"  Cheer  up,  old  fellow,"  John  continued  ;  "  why 
are  you " 

"  I'm  not:' 

The  blind  wet  eyes  flashed  gloriously.  The 
heart  of  the  democrat  leaped.  Here  was  his  hero, 
Osborne,  Lord  Warham.  The  half-insane  indig- 
nation in  the  wet  eyes  that  told  the  truth  that  the 
lips  denied,  the  curiously  haughty  pose  of  the  lad, 
drawn  to  his  full  height,  with  the  pale,  tense  face 
and  straightened  lips,  all  impressed,  against  his  will, 
the  sturdy  commoner  ;  and  though  he  said  to  him- 
self, to  salve  his  conscience,  "  I'd  like  you  much 
better,  look  you,  if  you  were  not  a  lord,"  he  was 
coming  more  and  more  to  see  that,  bounds  being 
set  even  to  that  large  thing,  a  boy's  love  for  another 
boy,  it  was  a  sheer  impossibility  that  his  love  for 
Osborne  could  be  a  greater  thing  than  it  was. 

"  Nothing  at  all  is  the  matter  with  me,  John," 
Osborne  went  on,  a  smile  now  on  his  face.  He 
liked  greatly  the  little  strong  lad.  "Bride,  you 
young  bear,  you'll  throttle  me." 

Bride  had  climbed  up  the  back  of  the  bench, 
and  stood  on  a  rung  of  it,  like  a  frightened  kitten 
up  a  tree.  For  the  better  steadying  of  herself  she 
had  clasped  her  arms  about  the  big  boy's  neck. 

"  If  I  let  go,  I'll  tumble,  Osborne." 

"  Then  don't  let  go,  dear  Pat,  for  you're  not  an 
autumn  leaf,  and  that  would  mean  screams." 

Bride  was  given  to  screaming  at  small  pro- 
vocation, and  had  been  scolded  so  often  for  her 
lack  of  repose  that  the  subject  had  become  a  sore 
one.     Her  lips  pursed. 
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"  Other  people  are  not  autumn  leafs." 
"  Leaves,  my  child,  leaves^'  Osborne  corrected 
her,  with  the  large  smile  which  Bride's  verbal 
lapses.always  brought  to  his  face,  and  speaking  in  a 
grandfatherly  tonu,  which  he  used  towards  her  alone, 
and  the  banter  behind  which  was  never  discovered 
by  her.  "  Where  are  your  feet  ?  Keep  tight  hold 
of  me,  and  I'll  carry  you  pick-aback  all  round  the 
garden." 

Two  little  feet,  one  only  shod— the  shoe  of  the 
other  had  fallen,  and  only  a  crumpled  sock  covered 


it— were  extended.  The  big  hands  made  good 
stirrups.  "  Now  we're  off !  You  needn't  try  to 
make  yourself  light.  Bride.  You're  not  much 
heavier  than  a  sparrow,  anyway." 

Either  Lord  Warham  could  be  very  gallant,  or 
the  little  creature  on  his  back  was  of  abnormally 
small  weight.  He  set  out  on  his  journey  with  her, 
a  bigger  child  watching  him.  She  n'as  sitting  at 
some  distance  on  a  grassy  mound  under  a  tree. 
She  said  nothing. 

Rowan,  too,  watched,  and  his  was  the  unlucky 
idea  to  speak.  "  Mind,"  he  sang  out,  "  you  don't 
tumble  over  my  bo—." 

He  was  unable  to  finish  the  sentence,  owing  to 
John's  hand  being  unceremoniously  laid  over  his 
face. 

"  How  dare  you  say  that  to  Osborne,  Rowan, 
you  unfeeling  little  monkey  !  " 

John  spoke  in  a  furious  whisper. 

Rowan,  his  face  still  aching  from  the  pressure  of 
the  .strong  hand  upon  it,  said  sulkily  : 

"  He  might  tumble  over  it,  John." 

"Of  course  he  might.  Probably  he  will,  too, 
unless  Bride  keeps  a  good  look-out.  'What  does 
your  boat  matter?" 

When    Cromwell,   on   a    memorable    occasion, 


pointing  10  the  mace,  said,  "Take  away  that 
bauble!"  not  all  the  republicanism  of  Sir  Harry 
Vane  could  keep  him  from  exclaiming,  "This  is 
not  honest."  Rowan,  in  his  way,  was  made  quiti; 
as  indignant  by  John.  His  boat  was  alluded  to 
by  this  person  as  if  it  were  a  mere  bauble.  Was 
the  end  of  all  things  approaching  i*  The  child, 
finding  no  words  to  express  his  feelings,  lifted  up 
his  voice  after  the  manner  of  very  young  manhood, 
and  stood  an  open-mouthed  protester. 

How  silence  this  loud  clamour?  John  gazed  in 
alarm  at  the  house.  He  had  a  boy's  dread  of 
excited  women,  and  expected  every  moment  to 
see  Mrs.  Archdale  or  Val  emerge  from  the  house. 
Rowan,  with  round  tearless  eyes,  kept  up  a  steady 
shout.  It  had  no  definite  cl'^racter,  nothing  that 
pointed  to  grief,  anger,  physical  pain,  terror,  or 
any  of  the  thousand  and  one  things  that  a  heart 
that  is  not  of  stone  can  sympathise  with  ;  it  was 
wholly  made  up  of  noise— noise  thaLwas  deafening, 
and  that  underwent  no  abatement— noise  that  one 
felt  might  go  on  for  ever,  just  as  it  might  stop  at 
any  moment.  John  shook  the  boy,  and  the  noise 
was  shaken  with  him.  It  was  almost  as  if  one  had 
steken  a  sack  of  stones.  The  cries,  as  John  put 
it  afterwards,  "rattled." 

"  See  here.  Rowan  "—he  did  not  try  to  pitch  his 
voice  above  the  child's,  but  spoke  in  a  low  tone 
that  carried  well,  as  he  tried,  though  vainly,  lo 
catch  the  glance  of  the  wide  eyes^"see  here, 
Rowan,  if  you  don't  stop  that,  ni  pump  on  you  ; 
and  if  you  do,  I'll  make  you  another  boat." 

The  open  mouth  was  at  once  closed,  and  the 
noise  ceased.  It  did  not  grow  fine  by  degrees  , 
and  beautifully  less,  as  the  cry  of  the  adult  does  ; 
it  stopped  on  a  high  note,  suddenly  and  com- 
pletely, and  the  child,  not  in  the  least  fatigued,  and 
perfectly  contented,  took  John's  proffered  hand. 
They  walked  to  a  near  swing.  Into  it  John 
lifted  the  little  fellow,  and  swung  him,  till  that 
amusement  palled,  whereupon  he  hfted  him  down, 
and  walked  with  him  lo  a  shady  spot,  where  he 
sat  down  with  him,  having  found  him  a  stick  to 
whittle.  With  the  sun  shining  over  one's  head 
through  a  green  tree,  and  a  big  boy  at  one's  side, 
and  a  stick  to  whittle,  five  minutes  can  be  whiled 
away  when  one  is  eight  years  old.  Before  the  five 
minutes  were  over  Osborne  had  returned  with  his 
burden,  and  the  four  good  friends  sat  in  the  sun- 
flecked  shadow  together.  Mrs.  Archdale,  a  moment 
later,  entering  the  garden  with  a  friend,  drew  the 
attention  of  the  latter  to  the  quartet. 

"Are  they  not  happy  together,  with  never  a 
cloud  in  their  sky  ?    Ah,  to  be  a  child  again  ! " 

The  wiser  Frenchwoman  shook  her  head. 

"  I  am  not  of  your  advice,  madame  Be  a  child 
again?  No,no  ;  pour  Hen  au  monde  /  Acharming 
arlwur  this,  madame." 

The  two  ladies  seated  themselves.  The  voices 
in  the  garden  rang  out  clearly. 

"Do  let  us  tell  stories  !"  Bride  spoke.  "Ill 
begin.  There  was  once  upon  a  time  a  little  girl, 
most  squisitely  beautiful,  just  like  an  angel,  and 
she  always  did  what  she  liked " 

"  Such  as ? " 

The  speaker  was  Osborne, 

"She  nev-er  eat    meat,   and    she  never  wore 
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gloves,  and  she  always  had  her  breakfast  in  bed, 
and  she  had  a  back  looking-glass,  and  she  dressed  in 
pink,  and  she  had  a  powder-puff,  and  a  kitten,  and 
a  puppy,  and  a  canary,  and  a  parrot,  and  a  horse, 
and  she  crost  her  feet  and  slided  down  her 
banisters,  and  had  a  candle  always  burning  in 
her  bedroom,  and " 

"  We  don't  want  to  hear  any  more  about  her. 
Bride,"  Rowan  remarked  brusquely,  as  the  liltlu 
girl,  not  for  any  lack  of  subject-matter,  but  in  sheer 
breathlessness,  paused.  "  1  know  a  much  nicer 
story.  There  was  once  upon  a  time  a  sailor,  and 
■-and^and " 

"'And— and— and-'"  Bride  echoed  ironically, 
her  grey  eyes  agleam  with  mirth.  "  Don't  go  on, 
we  know  the  rest.  His  name  was  Rowan,  and  he 
never,  never,  never,  never,  never"— these  words 
were  accompanied  by  a  series  of  twirls,  as  the  little 
figure  span  round  In  an  ecstasy  of  merriment,  then 
came  to  a  sudden  standstill— "he— wCTier  could  tell 
a  story  ! " 

"Bravo,  Bride  !"  John  exclaimed,  and  drew  the 
little  girl  towards  him  ;  but  she  freed  heiself  from 
his  grasp,  and,  obeying  a  charming  impulse,  sat 
down  beside  the  crushed  Rowan  and  kissed  him. 

"  Brava  !  "  somebody  else  said  under  her  breath. 
It  was  the  French  lady  in  the  arbour.  "  Who  shall 
say,"  she^added,  turning  to  the  Englishwoman 
beside  her,  "  that  little  children  have  not  grace  ? 
Never  I  have  seen  a  more  sweet  piece  of  tact  tlian 
that.  My  good  dttuUditgue"  hhis  was  said  apostro- 
phising the  unconscious  John),  "  she  would  none  of 
your  caress.  What  a  difference  between  the  chil- 
dren, niadame  I " 

Mrs.  Archdale's  attention  had  been  fixed  upon 
her  work,  a  piece  of  embroidery  in  which  she 
appeared  to  have  made  some  grave  mistake.  She 
glanced  up.  *'  Yes,  they're  very  different,  I  have 
not  been  noticing  them  just  now,  but  I  often  do. 
That  little  girl  beside  my  son  is  Irish,  and  very 

"An  adorable  little  person." 

"  Adorable  7  No,  no ;  I  shouldn't  call  her  that 
You  French  people,  if  you'll  excuse  my  saying  so, 
use  this  word  so  very— well,  so  very  queerly.  She's 
above  everything  else  a  funny  little  thing.  I  like 
her  in  a  way.  But  she  perplexes  me ;  I  can't  under- 
stand her." 

"  Poor  Ireland  ! " 

"  Did  you  speak  ?  I'm  afraid  I  seem  very  rude, 
hut  I  have  made  a  fatal  mistake  in  putting  here 
cream  for  white  ;  don't  you  think  so  ?  " 

"  It  is  beautiful,  madame ;  I  think  all  the  time 
how  beautiful  it  is." 

"Ah,  you  French  flatterer!"  Mrs-  Archdale 
smiled.  She  did  not  understand  the  Frenchwoman, 
hut  she  liked  her  also  in  a  way. 

The  young  voices  outside  the  arbour  rang  out 
again. 

"  Are  we  trying  who  can  be  quiet  longest  ?  " 

John  spoke.  He  was  lying  with  his  eyes  fixed 
on  the  sky,  and  did  not  even  raise  his  head.  "  If 
you're  not  all  fast  asleep,"  he  added,  "  I  don't 
mind  telling  a  story.  There  was  once  upon  a  time 
a  great  king  called  Alex " 

"Oh,  we  don't  want  a  history-king.  We  want  a 
story— a  story  I " 


Rowan  and  Bride  spoke  together. 

"  Well,  here's  a  story  for  you.  There  was 
once " 

All  four  were  taken  by  surprise,  and  even  John 
sat  up  in  the  grass.  No  one  was  visible,  and  the 
voice  came  from  behind  the  tree. 

"  It's  Rotha,"  Bride  exclaimed ;  adding  joy- 
fully, "  Rotha's  stories  are  always  nice.  Go  on, 
Rotha." 

Rotha,  remaining  behind  the  tree,  began  her  tale 
anew:  "There  was  once  upon  a  time  a— a 
person " 

All  faces  fell  at  once.  The  voice  behind  the 
tree  continued  : 

"  She  was  perfeckly  unint'resting,  and " 

"  We  won't  listen  to  you  I-  Don't  listen  to  her  ! " 

Rowan  and  Bride,  filled  with  indignation,  covered 
their  ears. 

"  And  she  "—Rotha,  speaking  in  slow  crescendo, 
rose  and,  walking  from  behind  the  tree,  placed 
herself  before  it  in  face  of  the  quartet— "she — 
/I's/en  to  me ! "  she  gazed  at  Rowan  and  Bride, 
whose  hands  dropped  to  their  sides;  "she— A»af 
no  itory  at  all." 

Impossible  to  give  an  idea  of  the  colourless 
voice  in  which  was  told  the  colourless  ending  of 
the  tale. 

A  cry  of  mingled  wrath  and  disappointment 
came  from  the  two  children,  and  they  made  for  the 


l)ad  story-teller,  but  strong  hands  caught  and  held 
them  back.  They  were  in  John's  grip.  He  held 
them  fast,  and  looked  over  their  heads  at 
Rotha.  She  had  remained  standing  with  her  back 
against  the  tree.     Her  hands  were  folded  over  her 
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head,  and  her  eyes  were  undismayed.  There  was 
nothing  to  indicate  the  slightest  emotion  in  the 
pale,  still  face  in  its  frame  of  gold — gold  that  fell 
over  the  forehead,  and  that  lay  about  the  neck, 
masses  of  it  thrown  forward,  while  masses  hung 
behind.  There  was  no  least  movement  in  the 
child's  figure. 

"  Do  not  touch  her  !     Leave  her  to  me." 

John  pu:  the  children  from  him,  and  advanced 
towards  the  tree. 

"  The  bouledogue  frowns,  but  he  admires,"  mur- 
mured the  irrepressible  Frenchwoman.  Mrs. 
Archdale  sighed.  She  was  picking  out  "the 
cream,"  and  it  was  weary  work'.  She  let  the 
Frenchwoman  talk,  as  one  lets  Frenchwomen  talk, 
not  paying  much  attention  to  them.  She  was 
dimly  conscious  that  a  bull-dog  was  being  talked 
of,  and  she  took  no  interest  in  dogs  of  any  kind. 

John  was  certainly  forcing  a  frown. 

**  What  made  you  vex  the  little  ones  like  that, 
Rotha  ?  "  he  said. 

"  Because  I  like  to  vex  people  sometimes.  I  am 
vexed." 

Having  made  this  answer,  the  child  wheeled 
slowly  round,  and  her  face,  now  working  terribly, 
was  laid  against  the  tree. 

The  Frenchwoman  rose. 

"  Never  a  cloud  in  their  sky.  Oh  !  madame, 
that  little  child— that  httle  child!  I  am  going. 
No,  no  ;  do  not  come  with  me,  that  stops  your 
work,  I  know  my  way  to  the  gate,  and  I  will 
speak  to  that  poor  as  I  pass  from  the  garden." 

The  good  lady  was  true  to  her  word,  but  "  that 
poor  "  was  not  to  be  comforted.  Jealousy  is  the 
r^e  of  a  man,  and  another  had  been  preferred. 

CHAPTER  XII.— TALK.      TWO  BOYS. 

•«  T  SAY,  Oz  ! " 


I 


John  spoke.  The  two  hours*  "  study"  had 
been  completed,  and  he  was  lying  in  the 
grass  in  his  favourite  attitude,  with  his  head  resting 
on  his  hands,  and  his  eyes  staring  straight  into 
heaven.  Osborne  was  standing  against  a  tree. 
"  It  isn't  half  bad  being  here,  is  it  ?  " 

"  No,  perhaps  it  isn't.  One  place  is  to  me  very 
much  the  same  as  another." 

"  Oz,  Oz,  you  know  it  isn't.  It  wouldn't  be  the 
same  if  Mrs.  Archdale  were  horrid.  She's  awfully 
nice,  isn't  she  ?  " 

"No,  I  don't  think  she  is.  She  doesn't  grow  on 
one." 

"Well,  you  see,  we  liked  her  so  immensely  at 
first  sight." 

"  You  did,  John." 

"  Come,  you  did  too ;  and  what  is  there  wrong 
about  her  ?  " 

"There's  nothing  wrong,  but  I  like  Val  every 
bit  as  well  as  I  like  her." 

"  Val !  What  puts  Val  into  your  head  ?  Val's 
a  servant." 

"  My  democracy,  I  suppose." 

"  Come,  now  !  you  are  disagreeable,  Oz.  You'll 
be  saying  next  that  I'm  a  snob." 

"  No,  I  shan't.  Why  do  you  like  Mrs.  Archdale, 
though  ?  " 

"  I  don't  know.     She's  so  handsome  and  kind, 


and  ...  do  you  like  women  or  men  better, 
Osborne  ?  " 

"  Depends." 

"  Now,  I  always  like  women  better.    One  doesn't  . 
feel  tempted  to  bully  them  and  play  the  cad.     I've 
done  a  great  deal  better  work  here  than  I  ever  did 
at  school.     Knew  I  should." 

"  But  Mrs.  Archdale  doesn't  teach  us." 

"  No ;  but  the  masters  come  through  her.  She 
arranges  it  all.  Do  you  think  I'd  ever  do  a  stroke 
of  work  for  that  noodle  Vemeuil  if  it  were  not  for 
fear  of  being  called  into  the  drawing-room  to 
account"  to  her  !     I  was  called  in  once.    There  she 

sat,  leaning  back  in  a  chair,  looking  a  picture  of " 

he  paused  for  a  word. 

"  Queenliness,"  suggested  the  boy  leaning  against 
the  tree,  and  seeing  in  mind  the  tall,  feir  woman. 

"  No,  I  didn't  mean  that " — the  democrat  flushed 
— "  but  so  awfully  pretty,  and  quiet,  and  all  that  ; 
and  not  a  word  from  her  but  just  the  remark,  *  I 
want  to  know  what  you  mean  by  giving  people 
trouble,  John.  Sit  down  here  and  tell  me.'  I 
could  have  sunk  into  the  earth.  I  don't  mind  a 
man  thundering  up  and  down  a  room,  or  even 
sitting  at  a  desk  ;  but  to  be  asked  to  sit  down  in  a 
drawing-room  with  a  lady —  No,  no,  you  don't 
catch  me  getting  into  a  hole  like  that  again." 

Osborne  laughed. 

"  You'd  rather  learn  for  old  Vemeuil.  Tell  me, 
who  had  the  idea  of  sending  you  here,  John  ?  " 

"  My  mother.  She  read  the  advertisement,  and 
took  it  into  her  head  at  once  that  it  would  be  the 
very  place  for  me.  You  see,  they  all  think  of 
settling  here  some  day  ;  they  have  somehow  made 
up  their  minds  that  I  shall  go  into  my  uncle's 
business  at  the  wharves  ;  but  I  shan't  do  that,  you 
know." 

Osborne  did  know.  More  than  once  he  had 
heard  the  boy  at  his  feet  sketch  out  the  life  which 
he  meant  to  lead  in  place  of  that  planned  out  for 
him  by  his  parents.     He  sat  down  beside  him. 

"It's  rather  hard  on  Rowan  and  Bride  being 
shut  up  on  a  day  like  this,  'isn't  it  ?  " 

Rowan  and  Bride  were  imprisoned  for  a  breach 
of  the  law  regulating  study-hours. 

"  Yes,  it's  hard  on  them  ;  but  they  went  just  a 
little  too  far  with  their  nonsense.    Bride  set  Rowan 


on. 
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"She  always  does.  What  happened?  They 
were  perfectly  good,  beyond  whispering,  while  I 
was  in  the  room." 

"Yes,  you  see  you  frighten  them,  being  so  big 
and " 

"  Blind,  and  a  lord.     Go  on,  John." 

"  You  needn't  take  the  words  out  of  my  mouth ; 
that  wasn't  what  I  was  going  to  say." 

This  rather  paradoxical  statement  was  made  in 
an  aggrieved  tone. 

"Don't  let's  quarrel,  John.  What  did  they 
do?" 

"  Well,  they'd  been  sitting  eating  their  heads  off 
as  usual  for  over  an  hour,  and  were  waiting  for  me 
to  be  done  my  prep,  and  I  told  them  thfey  could 
play  if  they  didn't  make  a  row ;  so  they  did,  all 
three  of  them,  and  after  a  while  they  got  silly — the 
way  they  do."  The  thirteen-year-old  sage  became 
very  solemn.     "  They've  a  game  which  they  call. 
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*  Wouldn't  it  be  nice  ? '    Each  tries  to  cap  some- 
thing said  by  the  other,  and  one  of  them  said, 

*  Wouldn't  it  be  nice  if  the  moon  twinkled  ? ' " 

"That  was  Bride,"  Osborne  interposed.  "That 
has  Bride  on  the  face  of  it." 

"  Well,  perhaps  it  was  her.  Anyway  it  set  them 
all  laughing.  They  seemed  to  think  it  awfully 
funny." 

"  It  wds  funny,  too." 

"  Dear  me,  I've  said  much  funnier  things  than 
that,  Oz." 

"  Never  heard  them,  I'm  bound  to  say,  John ; 
but  go  on — what  happened  next?" 

"Why,  they  laughed  and  laughed,  the  three  of 
them,  till  they  nearly  cried.  Then  Rotha  said, 
between  the  chokes,  you  know,  *  Couldn't  we  think 
of  something  dreadfully  dreadful,  and  stop  our- 
selves?'" 

Unconsciously  the  boy  had  imitated  the  little 
girl's  queer  treble.     His  companion  smiled. 

"  Just  like  Rotha,  that.  Didn't  she  suggest  any- 
thing herself?" 

"  No,  but  Bride  did.  Bride  said  all  of  a  sudden,. 
^I've  thought  of  something.  Let's  think  that 
Rotha  has  turned  into  a  splodge-dodgeon.' " 

"  What  did  she  mean  ?  " 

"Why,  nothing,  of  course  ;  just  one  of  her  made- 
up  words.  She  said  she  meant  a  zoological  animal 
very  like  a  something  or  other.  .  .  ." 

"  A  boa  constrictor  ?  " 

"Yes,  that  was  it.     How  do  you  know ? " 

"Thought  it  might  be  that.  AVhat  happened 
then  ?  " 

"Oh,  the  usual  thing.  Rowan  laughed  in  his 
stupid  way,  and  Rotha  cried,  and  Bride  got  under 
the  table,  and  Mrs.  Archdale  came  in,  and  there 
was  a  scene." 

"  Surely  Rotha  wasn't  shut  up." 

"  No ;  only  the  other  two.  I  stood  up  for 
Rotha." 

"  Why  didn't  you  beg  the  others  off?  " 

"Because  I  wasn't* sorry  for  them.  Rotha  was, 
of  course.  If  you  want  to  know  why  she  isn't 
here  with  ns,  it's  because  she's  reading  *  Grimm '  to 
those  two  through  the  keyholes  of  their  rooms, 
page  about,  first  to  one,  then  to  the  other.  Don't 
you  know  how  it's  done  ?  "  Osborne  confessed  to 
ignorance.  "The  book  is  held  over  the  door- 
lock,  and  you  read  in  through  the  keyhole,  straight 
into  the  ear  which  is  at  the  other  side." 

"  But  are  they  let  do  that  ?  Doesn't  Mrs.  Arch- 
dale  hear  ?  " 

"  Of  course  she  docs.  But  you  don't  imagine 
that  she  lets  on  that  she  does ;  and  she  never 
enters  their  thoughts.  Why,  we  were  kids  ourselves, 
Oz.  I  used  to  think  that  my  mother  didn't  see 
pranks  that  I  played  under  her  very  eyes.  She'd 
a  way  of  looking  stone-blind  when  I  did  things  as 
a  little  chap  that  she  didn't  want  to  S[)ar  about. 
It  took  me  in  completely.  I've  knocked  about  at 
a  public  school  since,  and  have  got  sense ;  but  they 
havetft" 

The  boy  who  had  got  sense  pursed  his  lips. 
They  were  of  a  vivid  red  colour  and  were  orna- 
mented with  green,  for  blades  of  grass  stuck  out  of 
either  end  of  them,  the  boy  having  employed  him- 


self during  the  pauses  in  his  talk  with  munching 
the  green  herb.  They  were  soft  young  lips,  very 
quiet,  matching  well  the  steady  eyes.  Scarce  once 
had  a  smile  crossed  the  lad's  face  while  speaking. 
The  blind  face  above  him  had  lighted  up  again  and 
again.  It  twitched,  half  with  mirth,  half  with 
wistfulness,  as  the  boy  said  : 

"  I  do  wish  I  had  sight  again,  just  for  one  minute, 
to  see  Rotha  now  at  the  door." 

"  I  wish  you  had.  It  is  a  real  picture  to  see  her 
kneeling,  with  her  hair  streaming  down  to  the  floor, 
and  her  lips  to  the  keyhole,  reading  the  jolly  old 
book  just  as  if  it  were  the  *  Child's  Guide  to  Know- 
ledge.' " 

The  gravity  of  John's  face  was  broken  up  for  a 
minute,  a  sunburst  of  merriment  flashing  across  it. 

Osborne  lay  back  on  the  grass  beside  him. 

"  It's  brickish  of  her,  too,  John." 

"  Of  course  it  is.  She  is  a  brick,  out  and  out, 
miles  nicer  than  Bride  in  my  opinion." 

"  Not  in  mine  ;  she's  so  stand-off." 

"  That's  just  what  I  like  about  her." 

The  democrat  had  not  lost  all  ingenuousness 
while  knocking  about.  A  long  silence  followed, 
during  which  he  lay  with  eyes  all  made  of  faith 
and  service  lifted  to  the  stand-off  clouds. 

A  patter  of  small  feet  sounded  on  the  gravel 
near. 

"  What !  let  out  already.  Rowan  ?  Where  are 
Rotha  and  Bride  ?  " 

"  They're  washing  their  faces  cos  they  cried.'^ 

"You  cried  too." 

«  I  didn't ! " 

"  That's  no  answer." 

"  I  didn't  ! " 

"  Come,  John,  drop  it,"  Osborne  spoke. 
"  What's  the  good  of  bullying  the  little  chap  ?  " 

"  He's  a  sneak  ;  he  tells  tales  and  tells  lies." 

"No,  no,  he  doesn't.  Come  here,  Rowan. 
Just  remember  this  :  Rotha  has  a  great  friend  in 
John,  and  Bride  in  me,  and  we  won't  have  tales 
told  of  them.     Do  you  understand  ?  " 

"  I  don't  want  to  tell  tales  of  them." 

"  That's  right,  old  fellow.  They've  a  friend  in 
you,  too  ;  that's  the  way  it  is.  They're  jolly  little 
girls,  Iwth  of  them.  Tell  me,  which  of  them  do 
you  like  best  ?  " 

'"Now?" 

"  Well,  yes,  at  this  minute." 

"  I  like  Rotha  best  now." 

John  sat  up  in  the  grass. 

"  You  shan't ! " 

But  Rowan  was  safe  on  Osborne's  knee,  arxi  said 
quietly  : 

"  I  do." 

As  Rotha  approached  with  Bride,  he  added : 
•*  You  can  sit  on  the  other  knee,  Rotha." 

Osborne  laughed. 

"  Cool,  to  dispose  of  me  like  that." 

Rotha,  however,  to  whom  Rowan's  will  was  law, 
quietly  availed  herself  of  the  permission. 

Bride  looked  round.  It  was  plain  that  nobody 
gave  a  thought  to  her. 

"  Where  am  I  to  sit  ?  " 

John  directed  her  attention  to  a  distant  bench. 
To  it  the  offended  little  girl  walked  with  a  dignity 
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that  was  beautiful,  seated  herself  on  it,  then — oh  ! 
dear  Saint  Bridget,  what  of  the  little  sisters  ? — bent 
her  face  upon  the  arm  of  it,  and  put  her  small 
white  teeth  into  the  wood.  There  is  the  mark  of 
a  little  bite  upon  the  wood  to  this  day.  The  truth 
is,  you  may  pretend  to  like  to  sit  alone  on  a 
bench,  but  you  don't  like  it,  and  if  you  are 
only  eight  years  of  age,  and  are  Irish,  you  must 
let  somebody— or  something — know  that  you  don't 
like  it  The  knowledge  shut  up  in  your  heart 
would  beat  against  the  four  walls  of  it  and  wreck 
the  whole  building. 

CHAPTER  XIII.  — ROTHA   READS  HER  FATHER'S   LETTERS. 

NURSE  BARRE  had  spoken  truly  when  she 
had  prophesied  that  Rotha,  "  as  a  young  lady 
aged  twelve,"  would  have  abundant  sense  ; 
and  it  was  with  no  hesitation  that  on  her  twelfth 
birthday  she  handed  over  to  the  child  her  father's 
letters,  which  had  been  kept  for  four  years  under 
lock  and  key.  The  air  was  heavy  with  a  pending 
storm  as  the  child  sat  at  what  was  called  by  Nurse 
Barre  "the  seketary,"  being  a  table  with  some 
drawers  in  it,  which  had  been  employed  as  a 
writing-table  by  Mr.  Fleetwood.  The  dull  light 
brightened  where  it  touched  the  gold  hair,  and 
there  only  ;  it  was  early  afternoon.  From  the  letters 
which  lay  before  her,  having  been  taken  out  of  the 
drawers  by  Nurse  Barre,  she  took  up  a  packet 
headed  "  Rotha." 

"  Was  my  mother's  name  Rotha,  Nurse  Barre?" 

"Yes,  miss." 

The  child  loosened  the  string  about  the  letters 
and  read  them.  They  were  choice  reading — there 
is  no  better  reading  in  the  world  than  the  letters 
of  a  clever  woman.  The  child  read  earnestly,  with 
scarce  a  change  of  her  still  face,  and,  having  come 
to  the  last  letter,  made  the  packet  afresh  and  tied 
it.  She  had  abundant  sense,  but  she  was  only  a 
little  being  aged  twelve,  of  a  sweet  childishness, 
too,  under  all  her  adult  gravity.  Much  of  the 
meaning  of  the  letters  was  missed  by  her.  She 
took  up  next  an  envelope,  into  which  some  dozen 
letters  had  been  thrust  with  a  negligence  which 
suggested  that  the  recipient  of  them  had  only 
temporarily  thus  put  them  together,  with  intention 
probably  to  destroy  them.  Some  of  them  were 
crushed.  The  child  took  them  from  the  wrapper, 
smoothed  them,  and  read  them  with  increasing 
perplexity.  Most  of  them  were  unsigned,  and 
those  signed  bore  only  the  initials  "  A.  A." 

"What  is  blackmailing.  Nurse  Barre?"  the 
puzzled  reader  asked  after  a  while. 

"  I  couldn't  tell  you.  Miss  Rotha." 

The  child  pushed  Ihe  letters  from  her.  To 
anyone  reading  over  her  shoulder  it  would  have 
been  plain  enough  from  what  was  written  that 
"  A.  A.,"  but  for  the  vigorous  action  of  his  friend 
Fleetwood,  would  have  let  himself  become  the 
victim  of  a  disgraceful  piece  of  extortion.  Even 
the  child,  placed  at  a  disadvantage  by  not  under- 
standing some  important  words  occurring  in  the 
letters,  gathered  from  them  that  the  writer  felt 
himself  to  be  under  enormous  obligations  to  her 
father. 

"I    think,"  she  said,   putting    them    together 


again,  "  I  will  tie  up  these  letters  as  my  mother's 
are  tied  up,  Nurse  Barre.  A  piece  of  string,  if 
you  please." 

"  Well,  to  be  sure  ;  but  it's  just  like  Mr.  Fleet- 
wood himself  sitting  there  at  the  desk.  I  could 
think  I  hear  him  speaking.  Just  his  way — all  for 
order  and  ordering,  as  I  used  to  say.  Here's  a 
ball  of  string  for  you,  miss." 

"Thank  you." 

If  Nurse  Barre  hadmeant  to  be  gently  satirical, 
she  was  probably  disappointed  at  the  effect  which 
her  words  had.  There  was  nothing  in  the  little 
girl's  voice  to  hint  that  she  had  felt  a  sneer.  She 
made  a  neat  packet  of  the  letters,  and  wrote  on  it, 
in  close  imitation  of  her  father's  writing,  the  letters 
"A.  A." 

Nurse  Barre  looked  on  admiringly,  and  as  the 
child  was  about  to  put  the  packet  from  her, 
exclaimed  : 

"  I'll  be  bound,  miss,  those  letters  stand  for 
Captain  Archdale's  name." 

The  child's  face  lightened,  as  with  a  pleasant 
thought. 

"  Did  my  father  do  anything  for  Captain  Arch- 
dale,  Nurse  Barre  ?  " 

"I  rather  think  he  did,  miss,  from,  things  which 
Mrs.  Archdale  has  let  drop  in  speaking  to  me." 

Nurse  Barre  was  never  at  her  moral  best  when 
speaking  of  Mrs.  Archdale.  There  was  a  gulf 
between  the  two  women,  which  nothing,  it  ap- 
peared, could  bridge  over. 

"  I  rather  think  that  your  pa,  miss,  did  so  much 
for  Captain  Archdale  that  you  needn't  feel  no 
scruples  regarding  what  Mrs.  Archdale  has  done 
for  you." 

"  What  are  scruples  ?  " 

"  There  you  are.  Miss  Rotha,  just  as  if  one  was 
a  pronouncing  pocket  dictionary  I  My  meaning 
is,  miss,  that  you  needn't  feel  uncomfortable  at  the 
Villa  Eugenie." 

"  I  am  very  comfortable  there.  Nurse  Barre, 
thank  you." 

"Well,  now,  you  do  take  things  in  a  funny 
way."    Nurse  Barre  looked  at  the  unmoved  face. 

"  I  do  think,  miss,"  she  added,  "  if  the  Queen 
was  to  step  out  of  her  throne  and  ask  you  to  step 
in,  you'd  do  it  as  quiet  as  quiet,  seein'  nothing 
pertickler  to  fluster  about." 

The  little  girl  looked  out  of  the  window.  The 
clouds  had  l>roken,  and  a  sunlit  rain  was  flashing 
down.  A  clock  struck.  She  counted  the  strokes. 
"One,  two,  three,  four.  How  late  it  is,  Nurse 
Barre.     I  must  go  on  with  these  letters." 

"  By  all  means,  miss." 

Nurse  Barre  busied  herself  in  the  adjoining 
room.     Her  sympathy  was  soon  called  upon. 

"  I  have  a  grandfather.  Nurse  Barre."  Im- 
possible to  describe  the  child's  elatement 

"  Have  you,  miss  ?    AVhere  is  he  ?  " 

"  In  this  place — I  can't  quite  read  it.  You  see, 
the  letter  is  written  to  my  father,  and  it  is  signed — 
*  Your  father  ! '  " 

"  Right,  miss.  Didn't  I  ask  you,  years  ago,  if 
you  had  a  gran'papa  ?  It's  odd  you  never  heard 
of  him.  .  .  .  Have  you  read  the  letter,  missj* " 
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«  No." 

The  voice  had  already  lost  its  brightness.  The 
child  was  reading  the  letter  with  gathering  brows. 
Having  come  to  the  end  of  it,  she  turned  round  : 

"  Nurse  Barre  !  " 

Her  eyes  were  blind  with,  passion,  if  not  with 
tears.     She  pitched  her  voice  to  the  farther  room. 

"  Why,  miss,  I  am  here  at  your  chair."  Nurse 
Barre  forced  a  laugh.     **  What  «s  it  ?  " 

A  tearing  of  paper  preceded  the  child's  answer, 
and  the  letter,  torn  into  shreds,  was  held  out  to 
Nurse  Barre. 

"  Will  you  throw  that,  please,  on  your  kitchen 
fire  ?  " 

The  child  stood  up.  ^^  I  have  no  grandfather^'' 
she  added,  standing. 

The  vivid  sun — that  sun  that  shines  through 
rain -danced  on  the  bright  hair  that  was  all  about 
the  little  figure— 

**  Hair,  such  a  wonder  of  flix  and  floss, 
Freshness  and  fragrance— floods  of  it,  too  ! " 

Browning  could  have  described  it,  this  wealth 
of  lovely,  living  gold  about  Rotha. 

Putting  it  from  her  with  a  backward  toss  of  the 
head  and  vexed  hands  thrust  into  its  brightness, 
she  lifted  to  Nurse  Barre's  a  face  for  the  moment 
crazed  with  child's  anger. 

"Why,  what's  the  matter  with  you,  miss?  I 
never  did  see  you  with  a  look  like  that  on  you 
before.     Gently  !  .  .  .  Gently  ! " 

But  the  warning  came  too  late.  The  torn  letter 
already  strewed  the  door,  and  with  a  loud  cry  the 
child  fell  forward. 

"There,  there,  miss,  it's  all  right.  We'll  bum 
the  nasty  letter,  and  never  think  of  it  again.  We'll 
pick  it  up  this  minute.     What's  this  ?  " 

A  letter  which  had  fallen  from  the  table  lay 
beneath  it  "  Why,  Miss  Rotha,  here's  a  letter  to 
yourself.  Come,  now,  that  will  be  something 
nice." 

The  child  took  it,  and  looked  at  it  dreamily. 
I'he  great  weariness  which  follows  a  child's  anger 
was  visible  in  the  vacant  little  face.  She  suffered 
herself  to  be  lifted  on  to  Nurse  Barre's  knees,  and 
only  after  some  minutes  read  the  letter.  It  was 
addressed  "  To  my  daughter  Rotha,"  and  ran  : 

"  My  little  jchild, — When  you  read  this  I  shall 
be  no  longer  with  you.  That  time  may  be  very 
near  at  hand,  and  may  be  farther  off  than  I  bode. 
This  is  to  tell  you  that  you  have  two  friends,  with 
either  of  whom  your  home  must  be  when  I  am 
gone.  One  is  my  old  teacher.  Miss  Warwick  ;  the 
other  is  my  school  friend,  Archdale.  The  home- 
addresses  of  both  you  will  find  written  out  very 
clearly  at  foot  of  this  letter.  Miss  Warwick  is 
always  in  England  ;  Captain  Archdale  is  much 
abroad  and  is  now  at  sea.  Ask  of  whomever  you 
are  with  when  I  die  to  take  you  or  send  you  to  one 
or  other  of  these. 

"  In  conclusion,  this.  Never,  my  little  daughter, 
forget  your  mother,  my  loved  wife.  Let  her 
memory  be  a  holy  thing  to  you  always. 

"  Your  father, 

"George  Fleetwood." 


"Well,  miss,  what  is  it  all  about?" 

"You  can  read  it,  Nurse  Barre." 

The  child  passed  the  letter,  and  Nurse  Barre 
read  it  carefully  twice.  Then  she  gave  it  back  to 
the  little  girl.  As  she  did  so,  she  said  somewhat 
sorrowfully  : 

"You  should  have  seen  that  letter  long  ago, 


»> 


miss. 

"  Yes,  Nurse  Barre  ;  but  it  doesn't  matter  very 
much  now,  does  it  ?  " 

"  Perhaps  it  doesn't  ;  and,  anyway,  I  am  not  to 
blame,  miss,  not  in  the  least,  it  being  yourself  who 
said  that  your  pa  wouldn't  like  his  papers  pried 
into." 

"  Yes,  Nurse  Barre." 

The  child  crept  closer,  and  Nurse  Barre's  voice 
grew  softer. 

"  Have  you  any  wishes.  Miss  Rotha  ?  Is  there 
any  step  that  you  would  like  to  take  ?  " 

"Yes,  1  shall  go  to  Miss  Warwick." 

"  You  aren't  serious,  miss  ?  " 

"Yes,  I  am.  Papa  writes  that  I  am  to  go  to 
her." 

"  You  must  get  leave  from  Mrs.  Archdale." 

"  Yes." 

"  And  who  is  to  take  you  to  England  r " 

"  Will  not  you,  Nurse  Barre  ?  " 

"  I  ?— bless  you,  child  !— I  ?  " 

"Yes,  Nurse  Barre.  You  say  every  year  that 
you  mean  to  go  to  England." 

"  True  enough,  miss.  But  saying  is  one  thing, 
and  doing's  another  ;  you've  still  to  learn  that.  Miss 
Rotha.  It's  kind  of  comforting  to  keep  on  saying 
a  thing,  though  it's  making  a  doop  of  yourself." 

What  was  a  doop?  With  difficulty  Rotha  re- 
frained from  asking  this  question,  and — moved  she 
knew  not  by  what— put  her  small  soft  hand  on  the 
large  one. 

That  decided  Nurse  Barre. 

"  I'll  go  with  you  to  England,  miss,"  she  said 
quietly,  "  Mrs.  Archdale  permitting.  And  now, 
miss,  don't  you  see  the  time  ?  " 

It  was  five  o'clock.  The  child  stepped  to  the 
floor,  put  on  her  hat,  and  then  stood  pulling  the 
elastic  band  which  kept  it  firm,  and  which  was 
slipped  under  her  chin.  Something  was  evidently 
passing  in  her  mind.  After  pondering  for  some 
moments,  she  went  over  to  Nurse  Barre,  and  said 
gravely  : 

"  When  I  am  grown  up  I  shall  know  how  to 
do  it." 

"  To  do  what,  miss  ?  " 

"To  say  a  nice  *  Thank  you,  Nurse  Barre.'  May 
I  kiss  you,  please  ?  " 

The  old  face  was  bent,  and  the  young  face  was 
lifted.  It  seemed  to  Nurse  Barre  a  very  nice 
"Thank  you." 


CHAPTER  XIV.— MRS.    ARCHDALE  HOPES  THAT  ROTHA 
HAS   NOT  BEEN   NAUGHTY, 

DURING  her  walk  from  Nurse   Barre's  to  the 
Villa  Eugenie  Rotha  never  once  loosed  hold 
of  the  elastic  band  beneath  her  chin.     She 
walked  in  deep  reverie,  and  the  held  band  appeared 
to  steady  the  small  head,  and  aid- one  knows  not 
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how — in  the  working  out  of  the  problem  which 
perplexed  it.  Within  sight  of  the  house  which  had 
for  the  four  past  years  been  her  home,  she  sat 
down  on  a  bench  by  the  roadside.  One  thing  was 
clear :  she  had  directions  from  her  father.  Another 
thing  was  equally  clear  :  she  must  follow  them. 
Clearly  her  duty  was  to  go  to  her  father's  friend. 
It  was  not,  i>erhaps,  the  less  clearly  a  duty  that  it 
was  a  pleasant  one.  To  see  one  who  had  known 
her  father  would  be  a  great  happiness.  Not  that 
the  parting  from  Marseilles  would  go  off  without  a 
pang.  She  had  good  friends  there.  Things  be- 
came suddenly  clearer  than  they  had  ever  been 
before.  A  wonderful  process  had  taken  place  ;  a 
soul  had  passed  from  childhood  to  girlhood.  Two 
things  stood  out  in  a  new  light.  No  time  had 
been  lost  before  thanking  Nurse  Barre ;  no  time 
must  be  lost  in  thanking  Mrs.  Archdale.  Hatted 
as  she  was,  she  went  before  that  lady,  who  looked 
up  with  some  surprise  from  the  table  at  which  she 
was  writing,  and  said  gravely  : 

"  I  hope,  Rotha,  you  have  not  been  naughty  ?  " 
To  Mrs.  Archdale,  a  child's  life  was  embraced 
between  two  words  —  "  naughty  "  and  "  good." 
When  the  child  was  not  naughty,  it  was  good ; 
and  when  it  was  not  good,  it  was  naughty.  Good- 
ness consisted  in  obeying  the  ten  and  odd  com- 
mandments which  regulated  her  household,  as  they 
regulate  every  fairly  well-conducted  English  home- 
stead. The  breach  of  any  one  of  these  command- 
ments constituted  naughtiness.  As  they  were 
based  on  close  observation  of  the  outer  rather  than 
of  the  inner  life,  it  was  not  difficult  for  Rotha 
Fleetwood  to  conform  to  them.  The  child  was 
naturally  order-loving  and  studious  ;  her  grave 
quiet  passed  for  courtesy  ;  being  self-contained, 
she  was  considered  to  be  self-denying ;  and  being 
accredited  with  all  these  admirable  qualities,  she 
was  r^arded  as  that  rare  and  lovely  thing— a 
"good"  person.  In  this  character  she  was  held 
up  as  a  model  to  two  persons,  who  were,  if  the 
truth  be  told,  quite  as  good  as  herself :  Rowan  — 
unduly  proud  of  being  a  boy,  but,  apart  from  this 
weakness,  as  boys  go,  a  very  passable  specimen  of 
humanity— and  Bride,  very  idle  and  somewhat 
frivolous-  in  a  word,  lacking  in  "  sterner  stuff" — 
hut,  viewed  as  a  young  maid  not  yet  in  her  second 
decade,  full  of  sweet  promise.  It  was  a  matter  of 
almost  daily  occurrence  for  one  or  other  of  these 
two,  Rowan  or  Bride,  to  appear  before  Mrs.  Arch- 
dale, and  stand  in  her  presence  a  mute  picture  of 
regret — Rowan  with  his  bead  hanging,  Bride  with 
head  erect,  but  with  her  eyes  two  dim  pools. 
This  crimination  of  themselves  was  no  voluntary 
act  on  the  part  of  the  two  children,  but  was  the 
result  of  moral  pressure  brought  to  bear  on  them 
by  Osborne,  who  was,  by  unanimous  consent,  con- 
stituted guardian  of  home  morals.  When  the 
silence  of  the  little  ones  became  oppre.ssive,  it  was 
Mrs.  Archdale's  custom  to  say,  in  that  grave  tone 
which  men  use  to  convey  the  impression  that  they 
speak  more  in  sorrow  than  in  anger  : 

"  I  hope,  my  dears,  you  have  not  been  naughty?" 
Encouraged  thus  to  speak,  Rowan  would  com- 
monly plead  guilty  to  a  breach  of  the  rules  during 
the  later  morning  lessons,  when   the  tension  of 
sitting  still  became  greater  than  he  appeared  able 


to  endure  with  fortitude  ;  while  Bride  would  pour 
forth  an  incoherent  tale,  broken  by  sobs,  from 
which  it  was  only  possible  to  gather  that  she  had 
at  divers  times  throughout  the  hours  set  apart  for 
the  acquisition  of  learning  been  guilty  of  slips  and 
trips  which  had  shocked  her  teachers,  and,  having 
been  made  the  subject  of  severe  comment  by 
Osborne,  had  brought  her  to  this  abysm  of  remorse. 
To  Mrs.  Archdale  these  scenes  were  not  pleasant, 
for  they  necessitated  her  rebuking  the  children, 
which  was  pain  to  her  good  heart,  while  they  like- 
wise obliged  her  to  exhort  them— a  thing  not  easy 
to  one  so  little  eloquent  as  she.  Commonly,  she 
sought  refuge  in  a  short  speech,  somewhat  to  this 
effect :  **  How  very,  very  naughty,  my  dears.  You 
must  promise  me  that  you  will  not  do  this  again. 
And  now  give  me  a  kiss  and  run  away." 

Facial  play  set  off  these  words  a  little,  so  that, 
uttered,  they  were  not  quite  so  bald  as  they  are 
written. 

As  Rotha  stood  before  the  kind,  ineloquent 
woman,  the  latter  would  have  liked  only  too  well 
to  say,  waiving  the  ceremony  of  confession  : 
"  Promise  me,  dear,  that  you  will  never  do  it  again, 
and  give  me  a  kiss  and  run  away."  There  was 
something,  however,  in  the  earnest  face  which 
exacted  the  usual  order  of  things,  wherefore  Mrs. 
Archdale,  of  these  two  far  the  more  embarrassed, 
said,  glancing  at  the  child  before  her,  who,  batted 
though  she  still  was,  had  ceased  to  play  with  that 
elastic  : 

"I  —  I  hope,  Rotha,  you  have  not  been 
naughty  ?  " 

For  the  first  time  the  ludicrous  Ixinality  of  the 
oft-repeated  phrase  struck  the  lady  who  used  it. 
The  child's  still  eyes  looked  into  hers,  and  nothing 
was  said.  There  was  no  touch  of  superciliousness 
in  the  small  face,  and  no  impertinent  suggestion  of 
anger  ;  but  some  surprise  and  great  perplexity  were 
in  it.  The  remark,  it  was  evident,  struck  the  little 
girl  as  so  irrelevant  that  she  decided  that  it  might 
with  courtesy  l)e  ignored.  Consequently  she  re- 
mained silent,  and  it  was  as  if  nothing  had  been  said, 
and  what  conversation  there  was  to  take  place  had 
still  to  be  opened  up.  In  Mrs.  Archdale's  words, 
used  in  alluding-  to  the  incident  many  years  after- 
wards, when  time  and  rubbing  shoulders  with  the 
world  had  given  her  a  bigger  outlook  and  a  wider 
range  of  speech  : 

"  If  I  had  merely  ahem'd,  as  a  nervous  reciter 
does,  the  child  could  not  have  treated  the  thing 
more  as  a  preliminary  commonplace.  I  can't 
remember  ever  feeling  my  face  get  hotter.  There 
was  nothing  for  it  but  to  start  afresh." 


CHAPTER    XV.— MRS.    ARCHDALE   RECEIVES   ROTHA's 
THANKS,    AND    A   SERIOUS    CONVERSATION   TAKES    PLACE- 

MRS.  ARCHDALE  started  afresh.      With   a 
perfect  good  temper,  which  was  very  charm- 
ing, she  drew  the  child  towards  her. 
"  What  brings  you  to  me,  Rotha  ?    Suppose  you 
sit  on  my  lap  and  tell  me." 

Rotha  seated  herself  as  directed,  and  her  small 
hand  was  taken  in  the  larger  one. 

"  I  want " — she  s[)oke  slowly,  thinking  the  words 
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— "  I  want  to  thank  you  for  being  so  good  to  me. 
I  came  to  do  that." 

"  My  dear,  you  astonish  me." 

Mrs.  Archdale's  fisice  had  flushed  deeply  as  she 
spoke,  without  thinking,  these  not  particularly  felici- 
tous words,  which  she  at  once  attempted  to  mend. 

"  What  I  mean  is,  Rotha,  you  see,  you've  been 
with  me  for  years,  and  in  all  that  time— well,  dear, 
what  in  the  world  puts  it  into  your  head  to  thank 
me  to-day  ?  " 

This  was  not  a  great  improvement  on  what  had 
gone  before.  All  was  righted,  however,  by  Mrs. 
Archdale's  having  recourse  to  woman's  best  elo- 
quence—a  kiss.  Therewas.no  mistaking  the  kind- 
ness in  the  kiss. 

"  And  now,  Rotha,"  she  added,  the  not  very  long 
interview  beginning  to  pall  on  her,  "don't  you 
think,  dear,  you'd  like  to  run  off?" 

"  Do  you  mind  my  staying?" 

"  Not  in  the  least ; "  the  pretty  face  broke  into  a 
puzzled  smile ;  "  you  have  something  more  to  say, 
I  suppose.    Say  it." 

*'It  is  only  this.  I  read  my  father's  letters  at 
Nurse  Barre's  to-day." 

"  Your  father's  letters  !  My  dear  Rotha,  what 
are  you  talking  of?  " 

"  The  letters  that  were  kept  by  Nurse  Barre  for 
me  to  read  when  I  was  twelve  years  old." 

"You  never  told  me  about  them,  Rotha."  A  look 
of  great  vexation  passed  over  Mrs.  Archdale's  face. 
"  That  was  not  right  of  you — not  at  all  right.  I  am 
very  displeased,  and  I  shall  tell  Nurse  Barre  so. 
What  are  they  about,  and  whom  are  they  from  ?  " 

"  Some  of  them  are  from  my  mother." 

**  Yes,  yes,  I  daresay  ;  but,  tell  me,  are  there  any 
from  your  grandfather  ?  " 

"There  was  one." 

*'  Where  is  it  ?  " 

**  I  burnt  it,  Mrs.  Archdale." 

^*  Burnt  it  ?  You  must  be  crazed,  my  dear  child  , 
where  was  it  from  ?  " 

"  I  forget" 

"  Well,  I  hope  Nurse  Barre  remembers.  I  have 
meant  over  and  over  again  to  take  steps  to  find 
out  his  whereabouts,  for  though,  of  course,  my 
husband  would  have  wished  you  to  live  with  me, 

ind  your  father  would  have  liked  it,  still "  Mrs. 

Archdale,  who  had  spoken  in  some  excitement, 
came  to  a  full  stop.  "  The  fact  is,  Rotha,"  she 
vesuned,  after  a  silence  of  some  moments,  "  your 
grandfather  is,  I  kawe  always  heard,  enormously 
rich — e-normously  ;  and  though  that  doesn't  make 
hxm  at  all  nicer,  of  course — well,  you  should  cer- 
tainly have  borne  in  mind  that  he  was  your  grand- 
father, and  your— er — natural  protector." 

''  Does  that  mean  that  I  ought  to  live  with  him, 
Mrs.  iWchdale?" 

"  Well,  yes,  dear." 

"  I  will  never  live  with  him.  He  was  rude  to 
my  father,  and  wrote  of  my  mother  what  I  could 
fiot  say.  Please,  is  only  a  relation  a  natural 
protector  ?  " 


"Yes,  my  dear.  Whom  else  are  you  thinking 
of?" 

"  A  lady  whom  my  father  knew." 

"  Do  you  not  know  her  name  ?  " 

"  Yes.     Miss  Onora  Warwick." 

"  Warwick  ? — Warwick  ?  Let  me  think  who  that 
can  be.  Yes,  now  I  remember.  That  was  the 
name  of  your  father's  nurse,  or  governess,  or  some- 
thing of  that  kind.  She  stayed  on  as  housekeeper 
after  he  went  to  school.  He  was  greatly  attached 
to  her,  I  have  always  heard.  When  he  quarrelled 
with  your  grandfather,  just — well,  just  before  his 
marriage,  she  took  his  part,  left  the  house,  and 
went  into  business,  I  believe,  or  did  something  else 
very  funny.  An  impossible  sort  of  person.  Very 
clever,  I  have  always  heard.  She  must  be  very 
old  now,  by  the  way." 

"  Is — ^is  business  a  shop  ?  " 

"Sometimes.  She  has  a  shop,  I  have  been 
told." 

"  I  don't  like  a  shop.    I  shan't  go  into  the  shop." 

"  My  dear,  you  don't  mean  to  tell  me  that  you 
think  of  going  to  this  person." 

"  Yes,  I  am  going  to  her." 

"  Come,  now,  Rotha,  don't  talk  nonsense.  If 
you  go  away  from  me,  you  must  go  to  your  grand- 
father. I  will  take  you  to  your  grandfather  myself, 
if  you  like." 

"  Nurse  Barre  will  take  me  to  Miss  Warwick, 
Mrs.  Archdale." 

^^ Nurse  Barrel — Miss  Warwick!  I  haven't 
common  patience  with  you,  Rotha.  It's  not  as  if 
you  were  like  any  other  child — you've  heaps  of 
sense.  You  shall  not  go  to  Miss  Warwick  from 
this  house." 

"  I  will  go  to  her  from  Nurse  Barre's." 

The  child  stepped  on  to  the  floor  as  she  spoke. 
At  the  door  of  the  room  she  turned  back  : 

"  Are  you  angry  with  me,  Mrs.  Archdale  ?  " 

"  Yes." 

"  I  wish  you  were  not." 

No  answer  to  this  from  Mrs.  Archdale,  but  a 
great  silence  in  the  room  ;  and  then  again  the 
child's  voice  : 

"  Am  I  to  stay  with  you  ?  " 

Mrs.  Archdale  turned  round. 

"  I  am  quite  willing  for  you  to  go  to  your  grand- 
father, Rotha." 

"  I  will  never  go  to  my  grandfather.  I  will 
rather  go  to  Miss  Warwick's  sh " 

"  My  dear,  you  are  in  a  passion.  Leave  me, 
please." 

A  minute  later  Rotha  lay,  face  down,  upon  her 
bed,  and  said  to  the  pillow-case,  not  once,  but 
many  times  : 

"  She  is  a  wicked  woman.  She  would  let  me 
go  to  my  grandfather  ;  but  I  will  never  go  to  him. 
I  will  rather  go  to  Miss  Warwick's  sh " 

Even  to  the  pillow-case  Rotha  Fleetwood  would 
not  say  complete  the  word  "  shop."  It  was  lost  in 
a  burst  of  tears,  and  the  end  of  the  world  seemed 
very  near. 
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But  those  Autumn  leaves  have  manifestly  fulfilled 
their  purpose,  have  sheltered  the  mature  fruit,  and 
may  well  perish  ruddily,  like  good  old  age  blush- 
ing at  the  praise  of  its  accoiripiished  work. 

There  is  a  far  sadder  sight — when,  through  some 
high  wind,  or  some  unseasonable  frost,  slain  Spring 
blossoms  strew  the  ground,  mocking  us  with  the 
broken  promise  of  fruit  which  we  shall  never 
gather ! 

What  can  we  do  ?  We  can  but  pick  up  a  few  of 
the  scattered  petals,  storing  them  between  dainty 
pages,  a  relic  of  unfulfilled  beauty  and  delight. 

Is  not  this  what  we  do,  when  we  strive  to  rescue 
from  the  rapid  tides  of  oblivion  a  few  fragmentary 
episodes  appertaining  to  genius  which  perished,  not 
in  its  prime,  but  in  its  promise  ?  Surely  our  hearts 
would  miss  much  if  the  stories  of  Kirke  White 
and  Chatterton,  of  David  Gray  and  Robert  Heath, 
had  never  been  told  to  the  world,  And  as  there  is 
always  a  strange  tendency  to  relegate  pathos  and 


tragedy  to  life  in  the  tender  light  of  yesterday,  it 
may  be  well  to  bring  forth  evidence  that  pathos 
and  tragedy  are  with  us  to-day,  as  fresh  as  ever. 

Let  us  hear  the  story  of  I^wis  Morrison  (Jrarit, 
who  was  born  on  December  9,  1872,  in  a  hiile 
cottage  at  the  top  of  Loch  Park,  in  Banffshire. 
His  father  was,  at  that  time,  cattleman  in  the 
employ  of  one  of  the  neighbouring  lairds.  There 
does  not  appear  to  have  been  much  of  that 
traditional  "  gentler "  lineage  which  so  often  appears 
among  the  Scottish  peasantry.  Yet  the  family  did 
not  lack  picturesque  memories.  At  least  we  know 
that  on  the  mother's  side,  three  or  four  generations 
earlier,  there  had  been  a  reputed  "witch,"  and 
Lewis's  own  grandmother  had  taken  prominent  and 
striking  part  in  the  proceedings  of  the  "  Disruption 
Year"  (1843). 

Lewis  always  retained  the  tenderest  feelings  for 
his  birthplace,  which  is  one  of  the  sweetest  spots 
in  Banffshire,  though  its  lonely  shore  is  now  skirted 
by  a  railway.  While  he  was  stiil  quite  a  young 
child  his  father  changed  his  employment,  entering 
service  at  the  Mill  o'Towie,  and  the  household  was 
removed  to  Newtown  Cottage,  hard  by  the  mill. 
The  character  of  the  surroundings,  however,  re- 
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mained   of  the  same  type,  for  Newtown  Cottage 
stands  on  the  banks  of  the  little  river  Isla,  which 
has  its  source  in  Loch  Park. 
The    Isla    is  certainly  a    beautiful   neighbour. 


in  flood  times  it  occasionally  invaded  it !  Small 
wonder  that  the  child  (the  first  of  the  flock)  was 
delicate,  and  that  in  his  earlier  years  his  life  was 
twice  despaired  of ! 

It  was  a  home  of  the  very  humblest  quality,  so 

far  as  externals  go.     But  Scotland  is  a  country 

lite  know 

gh,  a  tour 


ami  doubtless  served  the  little  lad  after  the  fashion 
indicated  by  Robert  Burns  when  he  sang  : 

•The  muser~Na  poel  ever  fand  her 
Till  by  hinisel'  he  learned  to  wander 
Adown  some  liokling  bum'r  meander. 
An'  DO  think  Ung ! " 

But  the  stream  may  not  have  been  an  unmixed 
blessing  for  it  flowed  so  near  the  cottage  that 


through  the  Trossacha,  and  a  sail  up  the  West 
Coast !  In  many  a  humble  home  in  the  North 
Country  the  beautiful  theory  of  plain  living  and 
high  thinking  is  realised  to  its  utmost  extent ; 
though  this  is  not  always  to  be  discovered  by  stray 
strangers  who  accept  half  an  hour's  hospitable 
shelter,  and  get  but  monosyllabic  replies  to  patronis- 
ing questions.  In  young  Grant's  poor  abode  it  is 
certain  that  he  was  surrounded  by  an  atmosphere 
of  intelligent  interest  in   the  larger  questions  of 
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books  and  life,  which  it  might  not  be  easy  to  find 
in  far  more  comfortable  and  promising  abodes  in 
Southern  villages. 

His  childhood  was  hedged  in  by  every  condi- 
tion of  sternest  necessity.  It  is  said  that  with  his 
mother's  help  he  learned  the  alphabet,  and  taught 
himself  to  write  by  copying  the  letters  from  hand- 
bills, using  the  hearth  as  a  slate  !  He  could 
only  attend  "  school "  at  intervals ;  the  rest  of 
his  time  he  was  occupied,  face  to  face  with  nature, 
in  the  lonely  calling  of  a  cowherd. 

He  began  to  write  verse  in  his  eleventh  year,  but 
in  the  natural  pride  of  higher  attainment  he  after- 
wards destroyed  those  earlier  productions.  From  that 
time,  probably  by  great  family  effort,  he  seems  to 
have  attended  Keith  School  regularly  till  he  was 
sixteen,  when  school  work  was  interrupted  by  a 
severe  illness.  But  even  the  leisure  of  long 
convalescence  was  employed  in  reading  standard 
English  literature  and  in  further  literary  effort. 
The  boy  of  sixteen  wrote  to  a  friend  :  "  I  must  work 
and  depend  on  Providence  for  results.  I  feel  an 
awful  weight  of  responsibility  on  me.  ...  I  feel 
afraid,  not  of  death,  but  of  the  hopes  built  upon 


me. 


He  first  appeared  in  print  (in  the  "  People's  Jour- 
nal") about  1888.  One  of  his  earliest  published 
productions  was  a  poem,  "  A  Dewdrop  on  a  Rose," 
which  elicited  the  spontaneous  recognition  of  the 
well-known  Edinburgh  professor,  John  Blackie,  who 
believed  the  verses  to  be  "  a  prophecy  of  some- 
thing far  above  the  average  in  the  record  of  the 
Muses,"  and  wrote  the  boy  a  letter  of  generous 
praise  and  counsel. 

Lewis's  first  attempt  to  enter  Aberdeen  Uni- 
versity was  a  failure.  In  his  case  it  depended 
wholly  on  his  success  in  winning  one  of  the 
bursaries  which  "  pious  patrons  "  have  provided  to 
smoothe  the  path  of  poor  but  "  ingenious  youth  "  to 
the  higher  education.  The  bursaries,  nearly  a  hun- 
dred in  number,  are  mostly  of  small  value— the 
highest  worth  about  thirty  pounds,  the  greater 
;number  running  from  ten  to  twenty.  Such  render 
very  ample  help  to  the  type  of  Scotch  country  lad 
with  thrifty  habits  of  dress  and  diet  for  whom  these 
benefactions  were  originally  planned,  though  they 
can  provide  little  more  than  "  pocket  money  "  for 
many  modern  competitors  of  a  very  different  class, 
who,  by  dint  of  prolonged  coaching,  "regardless 
of  expense,"  occasionally  snatch  the  reward  from 
the  Spartan  endurance  and  economy  at  which  they 
are  but  too  apt  to  scoff. 

Lewis  Grant's  schooldays  had  been  interrupted 
first  by  the  exigencies  of  bread-winning,  next  by 
ill-health.  He  had  had  to  get  books  as  he  could, 
rather  than  as  he  should.  There  had  been  no 
"coaching"  for  him — only  solitary  labour,  in  a 
small  dim  room,  among  all  the  interruptions  of 
Jowly  family  life.  His  failure  at  that  bursary  com- 
petition was  a  far  higher  thing  than  the  success  of 
jmany. 

He  was  not  daunted.  He  instantly  set  to  work 
Again — turning  to  poetry  only,  as  he  said,  "  as  a 
pleasant  relaxation  during  hours  that  will  not  bear 
Jthe  stress  of  study."  At  the  next  examination,  in 
the  autumn  of  1890,  he  succeeded  in  winning  a 
.bursary  of  medium  value,  and  so  became  a  red- 


cloaked   "  bajan  "  (or  junior  student)  of  stately 
King's  College,  in  quiet,  quaint  old  Aberdeen. 

His  means  were  still  of  the  narrowest,  scarcely 
sufficient  even  for  his  simplest  needs.  During  the 
first  winter  of  his  college  life  he  eked  them  out  by 
teaching  "  home  lessons,"  and  such  other  strenuous 
and  poorly  paid  tutorial  effort— terribly  tr)'ing  to 
the  delicate,  highly  strung  youth,  who  really  needed 
any  leisure  his  own  studies  might  spare  for  the  rest 
and  refreshment  of  his  restless  sensitive  brain. 

Before  the  next  winter  he  had  conceived  the  idea 
that  the  publication  of  a  book  of  poems  might  help 
his  resources,  A  wild  idea  of  course  !  But  wild 
hopes  are  born  of  desperation  and  despair. 

He  engaged  with  a  publisher  to  pay  the  expenses 
of  the  book  by  getting  up  a  list  of  two  hundred 
subscribers.  Of  course  it  was  heart-sickening  work. 
Oh,  it  does  not  surely  need  much  imagination  to 
realise  what  he  must  have  gone  through  !  Think 
of  the  downright  snubs — of  the  "cold  smiles," 
perhaps  harder  to  bear — think  of  the  dead-locks — 
think  of  the  horrible  dread  of  failure — of  deficit. 
Then  there  were  a  thousand  unexpected,  little  out- 
goings with  no  present  incomings  to  meet  them ! 
It  is  one  comfort  concerning  those  darkest  days 
to  know  that  sympathy  and  love  were  at  hand,  yet, 
yet  alas  !  they  were  well-nigh  helpless,  though  he 
would  not  have  said  so,  but  thanked  God  for  them, 
as  his  best  blessing  1 

We  must  tell  no  detailed  narrative  of  that  time. 
It  could  serve  no  end,  and  there  are  still  living 
hearts  that  might  be  wounded.  Would  you  know 
all  ?  Go  and  read  of  Samuel  Johnson  sitting  be- 
hind his  publisher's  screen  to  hide  his  shabby  coat — 
go  and  read  of  Goldsmith  in  his  bare  attic — go  and 
read  of  Chatterton  in  his  last  lonely,  famished  wan- 
derings. And  then  know  that  similar  agonies  are 
lived  through  to-day— in  university  towns — andamid 
throngs  of  fellow  students,  some  of  whom  get  pity 
andpettings,  when  they  run  in  debt  at  the  drinking 
bar  or  the  gambling  divan.  Oh,  we  would  not  have 
less  pity  and  petting  in  this  world  1  but  we  would 
have  a  thrift  of  them,  leading,  as  thrift  always  should, 
to  a  wiser  expenditure. 

All   the  while  he  was  writing  verses  such  as 

these  : 

THE  CITY. 

**  I  dwelt  by  a  lonely  river 

In  ihe  valleys  far  o'er  yon  hill. 
Where  the  yellow  cornfields  quiver, 
Where  human  things  are  stilL 


cc 


And  afar  away  from  the  valleys 
A  city  there  lay :  in  the  noon 

Stood  granite  each  tower  and  ]xilace 
That  was  marble  in  the  moon. 


**  I  dreamed  of  the  City :  now  lonely 
Here  in  my  heart's  despond 
I  dream  not  ;  thinking  me  only 
Of  the  holy  vales  beyond." 

Or  again  : 

TWO  STARS. 

'*  A  Star  that  is  dim  and  unseen 
Looks  forth  on  a  queenlier  Star 
That  shineth  in  heavens  serene, 
Discerned  from  afar. 
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"  II  >hi[ia  with  a  million  rays 

In  Ihe  ultennosl  regions  diicerncd  : 
And  tbe  eyes  of  the  dim  Star  gaze 
Wiih  a  gaze  uoreturoed." 

SUN   AND   MOON. 
"  The  Sun  gives  light  imperially 
To  all  his  ciicling  spheres, 
And  comM  sind  goes  wiih  pomps  and  glov 
or  splendoui  Ihiough  the  ycais. 

"  And  ihe  Moon,  a  gentle  wayfarer. 
Keeps  nigh  one  ocb  alone, 
And  rainelh  o'c 
A  sweel  lieht  all  il 


Or  the  sonnet 


SERENITY. 


"  Even  as  some  unseen  unUnown  lagoon, 
B;  a  thousand  fionded  palms  made  shadowy 
And  looed  by  a  coral  Uile  in  the  lar  sea. 
Mirrors  by  day  the  sun,   the  serene  moon 
Aod  all  the  southern  stnra  at  night'»  calm  nooi 
And  with  the  ebb  and  How  a{  the  ocean  lid 
Falieth  and   nselh  gently,  and  beside 


nineteen.     For  that  was  his  age  when  the  book  of 
poems,  which  cost  him  so  dear,  finally  appeared. 

At  the  very  darkest  hour  help  came,  only  just  in 
time  to  avert  tragic  crisis,  too  late,  as  it  proved,  for 
permanent  relief.  A  friendly  home— the  house  of 
a  fellow  student — was  cordially  opened  to  Lewis. 
Helpful  hands  were  stretched  out,  full  of  homely 
succour — it  was  the  homeliest  succour  which  was 
needed.  To  such  a  spirit  as  his  all  this  was 
probably  supremest  pain.  His  first  instinct  was  to 
rtscoil  in  proud  independence.  A  single  unwary 
touch,  and  help  would  have  been  proffered  in  vain. 
But  delicacy  and  wisdom  found  fitting  arguments. 
There  was  a  pause,  in  which  a  battle  was  fought 
out  in  the  high  young  spirit.  Then  he  yielded. 
He  wrote  "It  would  be  paganism  and  not  Chris- 
tianity which  could  make  me  rebel." 

His  book  was  brought  out.  It  was  called  "  Prolo- 
mantis,  and  other  Poems."  It  had  no  dedication, 
no  propitiatory  hint  as  to  the  author's  youth  or  con- 
dition, nor  any  other  adventitious  claim  to  notice. 
Experienced  advisers  would  probably  have  coun- 
selled the  weeding  out  of  many  of  the  pieces  com- 
prised in  the  volume.    But  the  verdict  of   the 


The  warei,  nU  Itstenir^  lo  their  endleu  tunc. 

Yet  gim  to  Ihem  no  entrance ;  even  so 
Thy  ijHrit  dwells  amid  the  waves  of  life. 
And  strives  to  keep  God's  image  on  ils  breast 

UnihiTered :  and  is  moved  by  human  woe 
And  gladness ;  aod  though  touched  nol  by  man's  sliife. 
Still  feel*  for  nun's  perpetual  sad  unrest." 


critics  was,  on  the  whole,  favourable— no  small 
matter  in  these  days,  when  it  concerns  a  volume 
of  poetry  whose  chief  piece  runs  the  length 
of  twenty-eight  luiges  !  Though  many  readers 
doubtless  passed  by  "  Protomantis  "  in  favour  of 
some  of  the  short  lyrics  farther  on,  we  venture  to 
think  that  any  who  have  cared  to  study  it  must 
have  been  impressed  both  by  its  power  and  by  its 
Let  it  be  alwavs  borne  in  mind  that  all  this  work  purpose.  There  is  something  Dantesque  in  the 
had  been  done  by  this  peasant  boy  before  he  was      allq;ory  of  the  Gloomy  Valley,  without  hope  at 
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outlet,  till  one  man  goes  forth  alone  to  see  if  there 
be  any  way  to  brighter  regions,  toiling  ever  onward, 
his  soul  sick  with 

''Infinite  weariness  and  long^'ng  for 
The  faces  he  had  left." 

Onward  he  still  goes,  and  onward, 

**  Ever  hoping  for 
Green  valleys,  and  in  vain ;  yet  heeding  not 
The  failing  hopes." 

At  last !  he  sees  "  the  glory  of  stainless  light,''  on 
the  far  horizon,  and  when  the  stars  come  out,  he 
sinks  to  sleep.  The  wretched  people  in  the 
Gloomy  Valley  have  been  moved  to  follow  him  : 

**  Tracing  his  footmarks  ever  where  they  were, 
And  where  in  rank  deep  grasses  they  were  lost 
Or  were  not  on  the  printless  rocks,  they  trod 
Oftenest  the  only  way  that  lay  to  them. 
And  oft  the  way  that  one  might  easiest  tread, 
And  ever  found  his  footprints  soon  again." 

On  the  seventh  mountain 

- "  In  awe  and  silence  and  forebodifig  woe, 
And  toward  the  hoar  of  eventide,  they  found 
The  Pilgrim  dead,  pillowed  upon  a  stone." 

Then  some  think 

'<  What  avails  it  now  when  he  is  dead  ? 
We  need  not  wander  farther  :  " 

But  one  old  man  was  wiser,  and  announced 

«*Tis  impious  thus  to  blame  the  dead  : 
XfO,  he  hath  striven  and  overcome,  although 
Jiis  eyes  saw  not  the  end.  .  .  . 
He  is  our  prophet :  in  his  young  dead  eyes 
There  is  more  wisdom  than  in  all  the  old  ! 
«  .  .  Shall  we,  who  have  struggled  on  thus  far, 
Spurning  his  strife,  sit  down  by  him  to  die  ? 
Nay,  we  will  wander  over  worlds  until 
We  find  our  heritage.     God's  voice  that  calU 
To  us  in  semblance  of  a  man's,  hath  called 
On  us  to  wander  till  we  And  a  home." 

Then 

"One  maiden  stept  from  out  the  little  band, 
And,  kneeling  down,  kissed  the  dead  Leader's  brow ; 
And  all  the  people  followed." 

But  a  voice  goes  forth  against  the  erection  of  any 
memorial  mark  where  the  dead  man  is  buried — 

'*  This  mountain  is  his  trophy  and  his  tomb ; 
So  be  it  his  memorial." 

And  the  solemn  procession  moves  on. 

**  Far  o'er 
The  mountains  that  primeval  band  went  on, 
And  found  at  last  a  vale  where  man  might  live. 
Though  not  from  sorrow  and  toil  and  woe  set  free. 
And  man  returned  to  the  old  vale  no  more, 
And  visited  no  more  those  mountain  heights  ; 
And  dire  convulsions  swept  that  valley  away 
And  shattered  those  stem  mountains  long  ago." 

Surely  a  noble  parable  !  And  still  remember  that 
it  was  written  by  a  lad  not  nineteen,  peasant-born, 
who  had  seen  little  but  his  own  paternal  hill-side, 
who  had  had  no  scholarly  surroundings,  who  must 


have  groped  over  such  books  as  he  could  attain  to 
by  the  dim  lamp  in  a  cottage  kitchen  !  As  thought- 
ful James  Smetham  has  wisely  said,  "  In  estimating 
the  works  of  men  as  works,  we  apply  an  abstract 
standard  :  but  in  estimating  a  career^  it  is  well 
to  pause  and  remember  the  circumstances  under 
which  the  given  results  are  produced." 

Perhaps  Lewis  Grant's  most  finished  work  is 
to  be  found  in  the  sixty  sonnets  which  he  grouped 
together  as  a  "  Litany."  One  or  two  only  may  we 
quote.    Take  the  XXI. : 

'*A  Presence  walks  upon  the  stormy  sea 
Of  Time,  and  stills  its  tumult,  and  afar 
Sheds  a  pure,  holy  radiance  like  a  star 

Illumining  and  guiding :  even  while  we 

Dream  that  we  sink  and  perish  utterly. 
The  tempests  gather,  the  wild  billows  war. 
Only  a  little  while.     Ere  long  we  are 

Safe,  and  escaped  the  peril  and  agony 

Of  storm  most  turbulent  and  most  starless  night. 
They  cannot  touch  us ;  and  one  light  is  o'er 
All  days,  to  guide  us  to  the  blessed  clime 

Of  our  desire— one  holy  and  guiding  light 
That  full  of  love  and  beauty  evermore 
Moves  a  pure  Presence,  on  the  sea  of  Time." 

A  different  note  is  struck  in  Sonnet  XLII.  : 

<*  Against  my  soul  continual  strife  I  have  striven 

In  silence  to  forgive  all  injury 

And  insult  any  may  have  done  to  me ; 
Even  as  I  hope  and  trust  to  be  forgiven 
Of  sin's  defilement  in  the  eyes  of  Heaven. 

I  have  striven — and  haply  even  that  strife  may  be 

Not  all  in  vain — against  the  memory 
Of  cold,  false  deeds  and  words,  and  glances  even 
More  false  and  cruel  than  the}\     But  should  the  heart 

Forgive  the  wrongs  unto  another  done 

Who  is  more  to  me  than  even  the  life  I  live  ? 
I  know  not :  Thou  who  know'st  all  things,  impart 
Wisdom  and  strength,  that  I  may  know  and  own 

The  right,  and  if  it  be  my  task,  forgive." 

What  pathos  there  is  in  the  appeal  in  Sonnet 
XLVI.  against 

**  The  hands  that  hold  us  backward  even  for  love !  " 

and  what  force  in  the  prayer  with  which  Sonnet  LI  1 1. 
opens : 

**Send  us  great  souls,  O  God,  and  dowered  with  light  ; 
Stars,  and  not  jets  that  issue  from  the  low 
And  poisonous  sunken  marshes  where  grow 

Continually  the  seeds  of  human  blight 

And  death." 

But  we  must  pass  on  from  these  sonnets,  much 
as  they  tempt  us  to  linger.  Indeed,  we  must 
leave  behind  us  the  volume  "  Protomantis,  and 
other  Poems,"  and  return  to  the  sweetest,  saddest 
poem  of  all,  the  young  singer's  own  fading  life. 
Well  might  Mrs.  Browning  say — 

"  f  lalf  a  beast  was  the  great  god  Pan 
To  laugh  as  he  sat  by  the  river 
Making  a  poet  out  of  a  man. 
The  true  gods  sigh  for  the  cost  and  the  pain, 
For  the  reed  that  will  never  more  be  again 
A  reed  with  the  reeds  of  the  river." 
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As  we  have  seen,  those  winters  in  Aberdeen,  and 
the  issue  of  the -poems,  had  l)rought  friends.  The 
doors  of  a  career  stood  at  least  ajar.  But  alas  ! 
there  was  no  strength  to  go  forward.  ^Vhen  the 
winter  session  of  1892  approached,  it  was  plain 
that  Lewis  was  unfit  to  join  his  classes.  A  sojourn 
in  some  warm  r^on  on  the  south  coast  was 
planned  for  him,  but  the  medical  verdict  was 
against  his  power  to  take  the  journey — the  signi- 
ficant opinion  "  that  he  had  better  not  be  too  far 
from  home." 

At  this  period,  "  home  "  was  no  longer  Newtown 
Cottage,  with  its  sheltering  tree  and  its  whispering 
liver.  The  invasions  of  the  Isla  had,  at  last,  com- 
pelled removal,  and  the  household  had  taken 
refuge  temporarily  in  the  neighbouring  town  of 
Keith.  There  I.ewis  "  wore  through  "  the  dreary 
winter,  mostly  confined  to  his  bed,  ministered  to 
by  his  devoted  mother,  and  lacking  nothing  at  least 
which  her  love  and  care  could  supply. 

It  was  a  touching  detail  in  the  pathos  of  his  end, 
that  through  all  those  months,  one  of  his  greatest 
friends  coutd  never  go  to  see  him — was  never  to 
see  him  again — being  the  prisoner  of  long  years  of 
hopeless  helplessness,  to  whose  weary  confinement 
Lewb  himself  had  been  as  a  sunbeam  on  the  walls 
of  kfe.  It  is  pathetic  to  note  how  he  had  striven 
by  a  thousand  efforts  to  make  real  the  places  to 
which  he  could  never  take  this  friend — drawing  a 
little  map  of  his  native  district— telling  of  the  very 
trees  that  grew  about  his  home. 

So  the  life  simple  wore  to  its  close.  There  was 
a.  perfect  peace— a  plenteous  fuliilment  of  his  own 
&vourite  verse,  "  At  eventide  there  shall  be  light." 
He  passed  away  "in  the  gloaming"  on  June  29, 
1893. 

About  a  month  before  his  death,  the  family  re- 
moved from  Keith  to  the  little  Croft  of  Golden- 
■wells.     Lewis  left  the  world  as  he  entered  it,  a 


so  that  in  a  double  sense  he  may  have  realised  his 
own  words — 

"Whatever  evils  Djy  halh  done. 

Whatever  souls  have  luflered  wrong. 
Whatever  woes  the  falling  sun 
Will  leave  to  darkness  to  prolong : 

"  Thou  art  a  dream  of  beaut;.  Even  t 
Thou  art  a  dowet  lo  lonely  eyes ; 
Thou  art  an  evanescent  heaven 

Descending  through  the  languid  tilde*." 

Me  was  buried  in  the  little  kirkyard  at  Dnimmuir, 
some  distance  from  his  home.  The  funeral  pro- 
cession encountered  such  a  storm  of  wind  and  rain 
that  it  could  scarcely  struggle  on  its  way.  There 
was  a  wide  gathering  of  homely  country-folk — 
convened,  not  because  a  poet  had  perished  before 
his  prime,  but  because  Lewis  belonged  to  one  of 
the  "old  families"  which  are  to  be  found  among 
peasants  as  well  as  among  peers,  and  because  the 
Scotch  heart  is  always  soft  to  the  sorrow  of  a  father 
and  mother  bereaved  of  "  a  promising  laddie." 

What  was  the  earthly  future  that  was  then 
cut  off?  It  is  hard  to  reckon.  But  there  is 
a  quality  about  Lewis  Grant's  poetry  which  makes 
us  feel  that,  whatever  be  its  jxirticular  promise 
or  merit,  there  was  something  in  himself  which 
transcended  it.  It  has  been  said  even  by  some 
who  cordially  recognised  his  genius,  that  it  was 
the  genius  of  death,  that  his  muse  dealt  only  with 
sorrow  and  effort  and  disappointment.  But  is  it 
fair  to  bring  this  accusation  against  I^wis  Grant  ? 
Might  not  he  have  said  with  Millet,  "I  wish  to  do 
nothing  that  is  not  the  result  of  an  impression  from 
reality.  It  is  not  the  joyous  side  of  things  that 
app^rs  to  me.  I  do  not  know  where  it  is."  As 
the  world  wills  to  give  out  life  to  a  genius,  so  only 
can  the  genius  reflect  it  back.     But  Lewis  Grant 


peasant's   son   in  a   peasant's    house— a   humble 
house,  but  with  wide  and  beautiful  outlooks. 

It  is  pleasant,  therefore,  to  know  that  before  he 
passed  from  earth  he  had  once  more  lived  where, 
as  he  sung — 

"  Glorious  'mid  Ihe  western  pines 
Oi  the  botiion  of  Ihe  uesi, 
Like  flames  that  sweep  a  Tore^l,  shines 
The  splendour  of  a  sun  at  rest ; " 


had  none  of  the  common  youthful  courtship  oi 

shadow,  and  delight  in  despondency.     Witness  his 

protest  against  "  the  worship  of  Sorrow  " : 

"  Oulpour  your  libations  to  Sadness, 

To  Madness,  lo  Hell,  if  you  c.ire  ; 

I  would  rather  be  worshipping  Gladness 

In  Temples  of  Heaven's  free  air." 

A  soul  like  his  could  accept  only  the  real  thing; 
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With   keen   insight  he  tells  us  in  his   "  Lux   in 
Tenebris  "  : 

"  The  modern  joy  of  men 
Is  not  a  holy  gladness." 

What  strikes  us  in  Lewis  Grant  is  not  de- 
spondency, nor  gloom,  nor  wailing,  but  fortitude, 
patience,  that  noble  attitude  of  mind  which  can  be 
expressed  neither  by  " resignation " nor  "submis- 
sion" but  only  by  "acceptance" — the  relation 
towards  God  and  all  mankind  of  the  type  which  he 
himself  gives  in  a  little  snatch  found  among  his 
unpublished  verses  : 

»*  *  Beloved,  if  I  win  thee,' 

A  true  knight  sang  to  his  love; 
*My  soul  shall  be  a  heaven 
Where  thou,  as  its  moon,  wilt  move. 

•*  *  But  if  thou  still  refuse  me, 

Think  not  that  I  then  shall  be 
Only  a  waste  of  darkness. 
For  that  were  unworthy  thee  ! ' " 

Nor  did  he  approach  those  dubious  founts  from 
which  young  poetasters  often  derive  a  questionable 
inspiration.  Among  his  unpublished  fragments 
there  is  one  called  "  Old  Worship,"  from  which  we 
take  two  verses : 

'*  Women  shall  deem  it  insult 
Hereafter  to  be  named 
With  Venus,  if  for  beauty, 
And  only  beauty,  famed. 

**  How  could  she  have  been  loving, 
Who  loved  not  one  aright? 
And  how  supremely  beautiful, 
Whose  soul  was  black  as  night? 

Rebellion,  too,  of  all  kinds  is  entirely  absent 
from  Lewis  Grant's  verse.  Living  in  his  humble 
cot  in  the  open  face  of  nature,  he  had  so  many  of 
the  things  best  for  the  soul,  that  he  does  not  seem 
to  have  much  heeded  what  else  was  denied  !  He 
was  spared  the  social  bitterness  that  is  almost 
inevitably  bred  in  the  poet  reared  in  the  back 
streets  of  a  great  capital,  where  luxury  flaunts  in  the 
face  of  want,  and  he  sees  what  would  serve  to  redeem 
a  life  wasted  on  a  joyless  feast  or  on  the  gems  of  a 
light  woman.  And  Lewis  was  far  too  true  a  poet 
to  be  in  danger  of  the  common  rebellion  against 
those  forms  and  dogmas,  necessarily  imperfect,  by 
which  alone  spirit  can  express  itself — he  was  safe 
in  the  last  of  his  own  "  Three  Temples." 

Yet  it  seems  quite  possible  that  the  genius  of 
Lewis  Grant  had  not  taken  its  final  shape.  Widely 
different  developments  might  have  awaited  it  in 
this  life's  changing  climate.  We  may  note  that  one 
of  those  who  knew  him  best  and  loves  him  most 
writes, "  He  was  so  free  from  *  poetical'  weaknesses, 
and  his  goodness  had  just  that  touch,  that  possi> 
bility  of  sternness,  which  I  think  this  world's  work 
often  needs." 

On  my  desk  as  I  write  lies  an  interesting  relic. 
It  is  a  cheap  edition  of  Carlyle's  "  Hero-worship  " 
with  manuscript  notes  by  Lewis  Grant.  Oddly 
enough  there  is  no  note  on  the  hero  as  Poet.  This 
omission  is  the  stranger  as  Lewis  Grant  felt  a  great 


attraction  to  Dante,  and  is  known  ^in  the  prospect 
of  death)  to  have  written  some  lines,  "  I  shall  see 
Dante,"  which  have  been  unfortunately  mislaid. 
The  notes  on  the  other  lectures  are  in  Lewis's  own 
graceful,  cultivated  handwriting,  fine  as  any  Greek 
professor's,  which  his  short  life  had  developed  out 
of  his  early  attempts  with  chalk  on  the  hearth  ! 
On  the  "  Hero  as  Divinity  "  this  youth  writes  : 

**  Why  did  Carlyle  hesitate  to  speak  out  frankly  (either 
under  this  heading  or  under  another,  the  Hero  as  Prophet) 
about  the  highest  of  all  Heroes  ?  In  lectures  so  earnest,  so 
true,  so  full  of  lifeblood,  should  any  sacredness  have  repelled 
him  or  anyone  ?  There  never  trod  the  earth  a  more  neroic 
soul  than  He  who  taught  us  universal  love,  who  laid  the  axe 
at  the  root  of  the  rotten  tree  of  hypocrisy  and  dead  formalism, 
who  came  enunciating  the  sublimest  thing  hitherto  taught : 
*  God  is  a  spirit,  and  they  that  worship  Him  must  worship 
Him  in  spirit  and  in  truth*— who  died  for  what  He  taught. 

**  Why  was  there  not  selected  one  of  the  loftiest  class  of 
heroes,  one  who  has  sealed  his  teaching  by  heroic  death — a 
martyr  hero?" 

The  lecture  on  the  hero  as  "  Man  of  Letters  "  is 
followed  by  a  note  headed 

THE  HERO   UNKNOWN. 

"If  one  wanders  through  a  crowded  city  he  will  meet  one 
face  in  ten  thousand  'within  whose  lineaments  is  written,  if 
one  would  look,  not  the  jubilations  of  victory,  of  even 
awaited  and  anticipated  triumph,  but  a  struggle  that  is  in 
itself  all  the  overcoming  that  may  be  hoped  for.  Blessed  are 
they  who  have  learned  to  struggle  !  Happy  they  whose 
swords  are  flashing  in  the  *  splendours  of  battle '  1  There  is 
no  defeat  save  in  not  striving.  If  thou  hast  overcome  that 
cowardice  that  would  avoid  the  thunder,  and  the  crashing  of 
the  battle  of  life  ;  if  thou,  to  the  best  of  thy  ability,  art 
fighting  valiantly,  I  at  least  shall  not  dare  to  say  that  thou 
art  not  a  Hero,  though  thy  name  is  unknown  to  all  mortals. 
Thinkest  thou  that  there  is  not  time  in  eternity  to  recall  and 
remember  a  million  of  names  that  have  dropped  from  the 
records  of  earth  ?  " 

On  the  very  last  page  of  the  whole  book  is 
w^ritten  : 

**  Very  well,  thou  greatest  of  modern  sages,  who  wast  thy- 
self a  Hero !  Yet  would  to  Heaven  that  thau  hadst  paid 
deeper  tribute  to  the  altogether  voiceless  heroism  that  is  and 
must  be  pent  in  to  its  own  little  surroundings,  that  hath, 
nevertheless,  a  thousand  unnoticed  influences  which,  if  any- 
one could  have  seen,  thou,  O  Sage,  couldst  have  seen  with 
those  prophetic,  inseeing,  violet  eyes  of  thine  !  *  The  history 
of  the  world,  the  history  of  great  men?'  Nay,  rather  ail 
that  is  worth  recording  of  silent  suffering  and  struggling  ones, 
great  or  little  outwardly  to  the  world's  view,  but  inwardly, 
indubitably  great ! " 

(It  is  singular  to  note  how  Carlyle's  style  had 
more  influence  over  young  Grant's  sympathetic  ear, 
than  his  thought  had  on  his  judgment.) 

Well,  it  is  ended.  Suph  loss  as  there  may  be 
in  this  life's  unfulfilled  promise  is  with  the  world 
and  not  with  Lewis  Grant.  The  world  cries  "  O 
the  pity  of  it ! "  when  it  finds  it  has  trampled  a 
pearl.  And  perhaps  it  lays  some  beautiful  plan  by 
which  such  pearls  shall  be  picked  up  in  future. 
But  no,  artificial  arrangements  only  gather  pinch- 
beck !  If  the  world  would  not  crush  pearls,  it 
must  purify  its  own  eyes  and  look  to  its  own  steps, 
not  so  much  that  pearls  may  be  spared,  but  that 
righteousness  may  be  served.  For  as  a  keen 
philosopher  of  our  own  day  has  reminded  us,  "*I 
might  have  served  him  ! '  is  not  always  the  soliloquy 
of  late  compassion  or  of  virtuous  repentance  ;  it  is 
frequently  the  cry  of  blind   and  impotent   and 
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wounded  pride,  angry  at  itself  for  having  neglected 
a  good  bargain — a  rich  reversion. .  . .  There  are  few 
whom  God  has  promoted  to  serve  the  truly  great." 
No  words  with  which  this  paper  might  close 
could  be  so  worthy  as  a  verse  or  two  from  a  noble 
requiem  written  years  ago,  when  another  life  like 
this  found  like  completion  : 


<( 


Tho'  the  world  could  turn  from  you, 

This,  at  least,  I  learn  from  you, 
Beauty  and  Truth,  though  never  found,  are  worthy  to  be 
sought. 

The  singer,  upward  springing, 

Is  grander  than  his  singing. 
And  traoquil  self-sufficing  joy  illumes  the  dark  of  thought. 


This,  at  least,  you  teach  me. 
In  a  revelation. 
That  gods  stiU  snatch,  as  worthy  death,   the  soul  in  its 
aspiration. 

"  Noble  thought  produces 
Noble  ends  and  uses ; 
Noble  hopes  are  part  of  Hope,  wherever  it  may  be. 
Noble  thoi^ht  enhances 
Life  and  all  its  chances, 
And  noble  self  is  noble  song — all  this  I  learn  from  thee ! 
And  I  learn  moreover. 
Mid  the  city's  strife  too, 
That  such  pure  song  as  sweetens  Death,  can  sweeten  the 
singer's  life,  too. 

ISABELLA   FYVIE  MAYO. 
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*'You  blame  me  that  I  ran  away? 

Why,  sir,  the  enemy  advanced  ; 

Balls  flew  about,  and  who  can  say 

But  one,  if  I  stood  firm,  had  glanced 

In  my  direction.     Cowardice?" 

Browning. 

**  TSnot  physical  courage  the  commonest  attribute 
1  of  man,  and  has  it  not  been  possessed  by  the 
most  vulgar  natures?  Why,  then,  is  it  always 
spoken  of  vrith  admiration,  and  wherefore  the  fre- 
quent use  of  those  tiresome  adjectives,  'brave,' 
'  valiant ' —  and  their  antitheses,  *  vile,'  *  cowardly '  ? 
Are  not  the  savage  races  brave  ?  Are  not  lions  and 
tigers  and  bulldogs  brave?  Why,  then,  is  the 
exceptional  man  despised  who  happens  to  be  want- 
ing  in  this  animal  courage?  Is  it  not  an  unjust 
prejudice  ?  " 

These  questions  were  addressed  to  me  by  an 
interesting  Italian  whom  I  had  known  for  some 
time  in  a  university  town,  and  whom  I  now  found 
was  my  travelling-companion,  by  chance,  in  a  little 
rickety  carriage  which  conveyed  us  from  one  village 
to  another  in  the  Tuscan  Apennines.  I  was  in 
search  of  a  summer  residence  for  myself  and  my 
relatives  in  some  quiet,  cool  spot,  with  wood,  water, 
and  the  necessaries  of  life.  Milk  being  one  of  our 
modest  requirements,  I  wished  to  find  a  village 
that  was  the  happy  possessor  of  a  cow,  or  at  least 
a  goat  As  the  Tuscan  mountaineers  can  live  very 
well  without  milk  or  butter,  this  was  not  so  easy 
to  accomplish  as  might  be  supposed,  especially  in 
that  barren  region  which  I  was  traversing.  From 
one  village  to  another  there  are  vast  stretches  of 
rocky  mountain  where  you  never  meet  a  cottage,  a 
man,  or  an  animal.  The  interesting  commune  of 
Pienza,  with  its  gardens  of  fig-trees,  olives,  and  vines, 
and  its  grand  old  castle  which  had  belonged  to 
Pope  Piccolomini,  was  an  oasis  in  the  desert.  I 
stopped  at  the  little  hotel,  and  asked  for  coffee  and 
milk  in  the  morning. 

"  Milk  I  **  exclaimed  the  hostess  with  a  look  of 
consternation,  and  retreated  without  another  word 
After  a  while  she  returned,  determined  to  face  the 


difficulty  boldly.  She  assured  me  she  had  the  most 
earnest  desire  to  serve  me,  but  what  I  asked  was 
an  impossibility. 

"  Imagine,  if  I  could  procure  the  milk  of  hens 
for  you,  would  I  not  do  it ! "  she  added,  with  an 
air  of  the  utmost  devotion. 

"Oh,  I  did  not  know  I  had  asked  for  anything  very 
unreasonable,"  I  apologised  ;  and  I  called  for  my 
driver,  a  simple,  good  old  soul,  with  a  capital  little 
horse  which,  he  said,  "  loved  him  like  a  Christian." 

We  descended  the  excellent  road  to  the  next 
village  with  great  rapidity,  in  the  early,  cool  morning, 
and  paused  for  a  little  rest  and  refreshment  at  the 
inn.  There  was  no  cow  at  St.  Quirico,  and  as  it 
was  sadly  wanting  in  trees  I  resolved  to  proceed 
at  once  on  my  way.  Just  as  I  was  about  to  set 
out,  the  host  asked  me,  as  a  favour,  to  permit 
another  traveller  to  share  the  carriage  as  far  as  the 
nearest  railway  station,  as  he  had  missed  the  post- 
car.  I  agreed ;  and  on  going  out,  I  found  in  my 
fellow-traveller  the  acquaintance  already  mentioned. 

Signor  Guerrieri  was  an  old  young  man— that  is 
to  say,  he  was  about  forty  years  of  age  ;  but  as  he 
was  a  bachelor  whose  hair  was  still  untinged  with 
grey,  and  he  had  preserved  his  slender  outline  of 
figure,  he  was  called  by  courtesy  a  giovanotto.  He 
was  a  man  who  led  a  quiet,  retired  life,  fulfilling 
with  punctilious  regularity  his  duties  in  a  govern- 
ment office,  taking  his  evening  walks  on  lonely 
roads,  haunting  the  public  library  in  spare  hours, 
and  rarely  seen  at  club  or  caf<^.  My  people  and  I 
had  met  him  occasionally  at  a  professor's  house, 
and  we  had  exchanged  the  courtesy  of  lending 
books — establishing  a  sort  of  international  library, 
so  to  speak,  which  was  a  pleasant  arrangement  for 
both  parties.  It  is  more  than  twenty  years  ago, 
the  time  I  speak  of.  Italy  was  fresh  to  me  and  I 
was  eager  to  learn  about  it  On  the  other  hand, 
our  new  acquaintance  had  a  great  admiration  for 
England,  and  a  passion  for  English  literature.  When 
introduced  to  a  new  book  and  told  it  was  worth 
perusal,  his  eye  brightened  and  he  showed  unusual 
animation.     But  he  was  not  an  indiscriminate  lover 
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of  books.  He  had  a  fine  literary  acumen,  and 
would  have  made  an  admirable  critic  if  he  had 
had  ambition  enough  to  write.  His  face  had  the 
delicate  pallor,  the  refined  look,  which  "  low  living 
and  high  thinking  "  bespeak.  He  had  a  fine  brow, 
rather  high  than  broad,  intelligent,  soft  brown  eyes, 
and  a  characterless  nose.  Though  he  dressed  well 
and  had  a  good  library,  he  was  said  to  be  very  poor. 
His  mother  had  died  the  year  before,  and  he  lived 
alone  with  her  old  servant,  who  ministered  to  his 
wants.  I  never  was  inside  his  house,  so  I  do  not 
know  whether  he  divided  his  small  income  into 
separate  piles  for  the  different  items  in  house- 
keeping, as  we  read  of  so  many  poor  celebrities 
doing.  I  never  could  understand  why  that  division 
made  the  money  go  farther  ;  and  still  less  could  I 
see  the  object  of  leaving  these  little  piles  confidingly 
on  the  mantelpiece  instead  of  locking  them  in  a 
cash-box.     But  that  is  neither  here  nor  there. 

My  acquaintance  with  Signor  Guerrieri  was,  as  I 
have  said,  casual ;  but  his  appreciation  of  our  great 
men  predisposed  me  in  favour  of  this  intelligent 
foreigner.  If  he  had  been  wanting  in  this  appre- 
ciation, I  should  hardly  have  considered  him 
intelligent  I  was  therefore  not  ill-pleased  when, 
instead  of  a  stranger,  I  met  him  standing  outside 
the  inn  door  in  the  narrow  steep  street  of  St. 
Quirico,  ready  to  hand  me  into  the  carriage.  The 
June  sun  was  already  high  in  the  blue  vault,  but 
the  air  of  those  mountains  is  pure  and  exhilarating 
in  an  extraordinary  degree,  and  the  heat  did  not 
inconvenience  us.  The  aspect  of  the  country  pre- 
sented no  feature  of  interest,  so  the  conversation 
flowed  without  interruption. 

"  You  think  these  places  inhospitable,"  he  said, 
"  but  they  were  much  worse  twenty  years  ago,  and 
worse  in  the  Roman  provinces  than  in  Tuscany." 

"  So  I  conclude  by  what  I  have  read.  Especially 
was  I  struck  by  Massimo  D'Azeglio's  graphic  de- 
scriptions in  his  *  Ricordi '  of  the  primitive  state  of 
village-society  which  he  met  when  travelling  about 
trying  to  work  up  the  spirit  of  nationality.  I  am 
interested  in  all  the  makers  of  Italy,  but  Azeglio 
is  a  special  cult  of  mine.  Did  you  ever  meet 
him  ?  " 

"  Yes,  I  knew  him,"  replied  the  Italian.  "  Your 
opinion  of  him  is  just.  He  had  a  rare  combination 
of  qualities  and  accomplishments." 

"  Tell  me  more  about  him,"  I  entreated,  settling 
myself  to  listen  as  comfortably  as  the  rickety  trap 
would  allow.  My  companion  talked  on,  relating 
anecdotes  personal  and  historical. 

"  It  was  hard,"  he  said,  "  for  a  literary  man  and 
an  artist  to  take  to  soldiering  at  fifty  \  but  he  ac- 
quitted himself  well  in  that  line  also." 

"  In  1848?  I  have  been  reading  lately,  in  his 
letters,  of  his  indignation  with  a  few  volunteers  who 
showed  the  white  feather  in  that  campaign.  They 
were  very  few,  for  the  majority  behaved  with  great 
courage  and  constancy." 

My  travelling-companion  was  silent  for  a  brief 
space  after  I  said  this  ;  and  I  knew  so  little  of  what 
was  going  on  in  his  mind  that  I  feared  I  had  hurt 
his  national  pride  by  alluding  to  the  runaway 
recruits  in  the  Pontifical  army  in  1848.  It  seemed 
as  if  my  remark  had  suggested  some  philosophical 


reflections,  for  he  began  the  series  of  questions 
with  which  I  have  opened  this  little  narrative  : 

"  Is  not  physical  courage  the  commonest  attri- 
bute of  man,  and  possessed  by  the  most  vulgar 
natures,  etc.  ?  " 

I  have  heard  that  the  late  M.  Renan,  when  he 
heard  any  proposition  from  which  he  strongly  dis- 
sented, began  in  a  conciliatory  manner  with,  **Vous 
avez  raison,  mille  fois,"  and  then  by  degrees  gently 
insinuated  his  objections.  Imitating  this  example,  I 
nodded  an  assent  to  each  one  of  the  interrogatories 
till  he  came  to  the  last : 

"  Is  it  not  an  unjust  prejudice  ?  " 

"It  maybe  so,"  I  replied ;."  but  what  would 
you  have?  We  cannot  legislate  for  exceptions- 
Man  is  born  a  selfish  little  animal  enough,  and  if  his 
elders  did  not  teach  him  to  be  brave  and  to  run 
some  risks  for  others,  he  would  become  a  shameless 
egotist,  and  abandon  mother,  sister,  or  friend,  in 
a  moment  of  danger.  Besides,  courage  can  be 
cultivated ;  one  can  conquer  fears  and  tremors — 
which,  though  I  am  only  a  woman,  I  know  by  ex- 
perience. You  will  find  in  Emerson's  *  Essay  on 
Prudence '  this  advice  to  a  young,  person  :  *  Always 
do  the  thing  you  are  afraid  of  doing.' " 

"  What  you  say,  signorina,  is  true — most  true,'* 
conceded  the  Italian.  "  The  general  principle  is 
excellent.  But  there  are  exceptional  natures  who 
are  not  selfish,  and  who  may  have  courage  to  face 
all  the  ills  of  life— as  women  so  often  have — but, 
taken  by  surprise  on  the  field,  are  overcome  by  the 
thundering  roar  of  shot  and  shell,  or  the  sight  of 
blood.  It  is  a  weakness  of  the  nerves.  Would 
you  call  such  a  one  by  the  name  of  coward  ?  " 

"  I  do  not  like  hard  names,  signore,  and  I  do 
not  doubt  there  are  a  few  men  who  succumb  to 
mere  physical  weakness,  not  from  moral  cowardice, 
and  such  should  be  held  blaiiieless  as  individuals.'^ 

"Your  remarks  and  the  mention  of  Massimo 
D'Azeglio  have  brought  to  my  mind  the^  story  of  a 
young,  fellow  I  knew  well,  who  came  to-grief  in  the 
'48  campaign.  It  is  twenty  years  ago,  and  I- 
remember  it  all  as  if  it  had  l^eea  last  week.  Do 
you  care,  signorina,  to  hear  the  story  of  this  poor 
recruit  ?  " 

"  Yes,  certainly." 

"Gualtiero  was  nineteen,  and  a  student  of  the 
University  of  Bologna.  The  Bologna  students 
were,  almost  to  a  man,  patriots,  and  many  of  tben\ 
affiliated  with  some  secret  society.  Gualtiero, 
while  sharing  to  the  full  their  aspirations  for  liberty, 
refused  to  be  a  member  of  those  societies  because 
of  their  murderous  code,  which  obliged  them  to 
execute  any  man  suspected  of  betraying  a  secret. 
To  kill  a  man  in  cold  blood,  even  though  a  spy, 
was  what  he  could  not  bring  himself  to  do ;  but 
he  would  not  mind  burning  a  cardinal's  palace, 
if  necessary',  in  order  to  stir  the  papal  government 
up  to  declare  war  against  Austria.  He  arrived  in 
Rome  in  the  spring  of  '48,  when  Pope  Pius  IX. 
had  almost  passed  the  zenith  of  his  glory  and  had 
begun  to  totter  towards  his  downfall.  He  was  still 
loved  by  his  people,  but  they  were  enraged  against 
his  ministers  for .  keeping  him  back  from  war. 
Massimo  D'Azeglio,  Minghetti,  and  other  leaders 
of  the  Moderate  Liberals,  were  trying  to  force  him 
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on  to  commit  himself  to  the  war,  and  trying  to 
cahn  the  turbulent  populace  at  the  same  time.  To 
the  Pope  and  his  ministers,  the  Liberals  said  the 
])eop]e  would  not  any  longer  be  trifled  with  ;  there 
would  be  a  terrible  revolution  if  war  was  not  speedily 
declared  ;  let  the  government  think  of  the  respon- 
sibility of  the  position.  To  the  Romans,  they 
preached  one  never-changing  sermon  :  *  Pazienza  ! 
pazienza  ! '  All  would  go  well ;  we  must  not  try 
to  force  the  hand  of  the  holy  father,  who  had  his 
own  wise  reasons  for  delay ;  we  must  not  com- 
promise him  either  by  rashness  or  an  appearance 
of  disorder.  It  would  ruin  our  cause  at  home  and 
abroad  with  the  Catholic  princes.  He  was  the 
most  patriotic  of  sovereigns,  and  would  gratify  all 
our  desires.  Had  he  not  blessed  our  banners  and 
the  Italian  cause  in  the  face  of  the  world  ?  Did 
we  want  a  proof  that  he  loved  Italy?  Austria 
hated  and  insulted  him — was  not  that  enough  ? 

*'  The  Pope  was  in  truth  a  good  man,  and  his 
very  human  weaknesses  would  not  have  been  con- 
spicuous had  he  not  been  set  upon  a  throne  so 
unique,  and  so  beset  Mrith  difficulties.  To  show 
how  he  was  regarded  by  his  brother  cardinals,  here 
is  an  instance.  On  the  day  before  the  papal  elec- 
tion, when  all  were  assembled  at  the  Vatican,  one 
of  these  said  to  another,  *  If  the  Holy  Spirit  enters 
into  it,  it  will  be  Mastai ;  if  the  devil  puts  his  tail 
across  it,  it  will  be  you  or  me.' 

'*  He  had  a  boundless,  child-like  faith  in  things 
generally  discarded  now  by  intelligent  Catholics. 
At  the  sight  of  a  comet  in  the  sky,  he  made  all  his 
ministers  assembled  in  council  kneel  with  him 
while  he  prayed  that  the  evil  of  which  this  was  an 
omen  might  be  averted.  When  he  found  the  lost 
head  of  St.  Andrew,  he  illuminated  all  Rome,  and 
had  extraordinary  processions  and  ceremonies  ;  and 
this  at  the  most  terribly  critical  moment,  when  a 
great  national  war  was  pending.  Still  the  people 
believed  in  that  benevolent,  handsome  face,  and 
kind  smile ;  and  their  faith  in  him  and  his  good 
intentions  stayed  many  a  hand  from  violence. 
In  a  street  fight,  when  knives  were  drawn, 
somebody  said,  *Take  care,  you  will  grieve  Pio 
Nono.'  And  the  magic  word  was  enough  to  make 
the  combatants  cease  from  strife.  It  was  a  won- 
derful influence  that  he  wielded,  and  one  cannot 
but  regret  that  he  did  not  know  how  to  use  it 
better  in  his  own  interest  and  that  of  his  people. 
But  Italy  has  been  liberated  without  Pio  Nono, 
and  so  all  is  well. 

'^  In  those  days  Gualtiero  and  I,  fierce  republicans 
of  Bologna,  were  also  adorers  of  Pio  Nono.  But 
then  we  hated  Lambruschini,  his  minister — we 
marched  with  the  other  boiling  spirits  through  the 
streets  and  squares,  threatening  to  burn  the 
cardinals'  palaces,  crying,  *  Viva  Pio  Nono  solo  ! 
Morte  al  Lambruschini  !    Guerra  air  Austria  I ' 

*^  When  at  last  the  mobilisation  of  the  army  was 
decreed  by  the  new  Liberal  Ministry,  Gualtiero 
hastened,  like  the  rest  of  the  young  patriots,  to 
enrol  himself  in  Azeglio's  volunteers.  And  here 
I  may  mention  that  there  were  some  whose  cries 
for  war  had  been  blatant  in  the  circoU  who  retired 
into  their  shells  and  remained  quiet  when  the  order 
to  march  was  given.  Not  so  Gualtiero.  He  was 
thrilled  with  a  delightful  enthusiasm  that  was  con* 


tagious,  and  we  all  felt,  as  Minghetti  said,  that  to 
face  any  peril  for  Italy— exile,  imprisonment,  death 
— would  be  to  earn  a  martyr's  crown.  The 
Pontifical  troops  were  hurried  off  without  proper 
provision  for  their  wants,  for  the  Liberal  leaders 
feared  a  reaction  in  the  mind  of  the  vacillating 
Pope.  Consequently,  they  had  to  make  frequent 
halts,  and  suffered  not  a  little  privation  and  hard- 
ship. Gualtiero  was  happy  and  cheerful  under 
every  trial.  As  sentry  he  would  freeze  all  night 
unmurmuringly,  he  endured  long  marches  in 
torrents  of  rain,  he  gaily  bivouacked  on  the  cold, 
wet  sod,  after  collecting  wood  and  making  fires  for 
the  company,  and  kept  up  the  spirits  of  his  com- 
rades by  singing  patriotic  songs.  When  he  started 
in  his  rich  baritone, 

« Fratelli  d'ltalia, 
Italia  si  desta.' 

every  heart  warmed  and  every  voice  joined  in  a 
chorus. 

"  It  pleased  our  officers — in  fact  nothing  pleased 
them  so  well  as  our  enthusiasm.  For  had  they 
not  said  that  Italy  needed  no  regular  army — Italy 
would  liberate  herself  with  enthusiasm  !  It  is  true 
that  our  general,  Durando,  and  other  Piedmontese 
officers  would  have  liked  more  time  for  training  the 
raw  material,  remembering  that  they  had  to  meet 
an  admirably  disciplined  army  under  one  of  the 
ablest  commanders  in  Europe.  But  they  counted 
much  on  the  conjunction  of  our  troops  with  the 
army  of  King  Charles  Albert.  In  the  meantime, 
the  number  of  cur  volunteers  increased  daily.  The 
fresher  and  rawer  the  recruits,  the  more  burning 
impatience  they  felt  to  get  at  the  Tedeschi,  and 
receive  the  baptism  of  blood.  What  rage  filled 
our  souls  when  we  received  news  of  the  cruel  out- 
rages of  the  Croats  in  the  Venetian  provinces, 
where  they  burned  several  villages.  And  our . 
general  was  forbidden  by  the  Pope  to  advance  to 
the  rescue  of  our  brothers  !  All  this  time  the 
Piedmontese  were  fighting  for  Lombardy  and 
driving  back  the  enemy  from  point  to  point. 

"  At  length  the  Pope  was  induced  to  put  his  troops 
under  the  command  of  the  Piedmontese  king.  At 
last  we  crossed  the  Papal  frontier  and  advanced 
into  what  was,  for  practical  purposes,  the  enemy's 
country.  Oh,  the  wild  joy  of  the  moment  when 
we  knew  that  the  enemy,  hated  and  longed  for,  was 
close  at  hand  ;  and  that  we  had  now  to  say  our  last 
words  to  our  best  friend,  shoulder  our  musket,  and 
form  in  line !  Colonel  Azeglio,  who  was  inde- 
fatigable in  labouring  for  the  well-being  of  the  men 
and  the  success  of  the  great  enterprise,  addressed 
a  few  soul-stirring  words  to  us  : 

"*My  sons,  the  long-sighed*for  moment  has 
arrived  when  your  desire  to  vindicate  Italy's  wrongs 
will  be  gratified.  Show  yourselves  in  deeds  what 
your  words  have  proclaimed  you — true  sons  of 
Italy  and  faithful  children  of  your  sovereign  Pontiff, 
who  has  given  us  the  privilege  of  making  his  cause 
and  Italy's  one.  Remember  that  cause  isthe  most 
sacred  cause  on  earth.  Let  the  cross  on  your  breast 
give  you  courage  to  face  the  cruel  oppressors  of  our 
country.' 

"Before  the  word    Patria    had   died  on  the 
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colonel's  lips,   the  cry  arose  from  every  throat : 
*  Viva  r  Italia  1  Fuori  i  barbari !  Libert^  o  morte  ! ' 

"  Gualtiero's  eyes  glowed,  and  his  bosom  heaved 
with  such  excessive  emotion  that  the  cry  died  in 
his  throat.  When  at  last  the  white  uniform  and 
glistening  arms  of  the  Austrians  hove  in  sight, 
coming  up  slightly  rising  ground,  his  heart  gave  a 
great  bound  as  if  it  would  break  through  his  ribs  ; 
his  breath  stopped.  Was  it  a  transport  of  joy  and 
triumph  that  shook  his  frame  ?  He  did  not  know ; 
the  power  of  thought  seemed  suspended  for  some 
minutes.  The  order  to  fire  was  given.  Mechani- 
cally he  obeyed  like  the  resL  The  volley  was  quickly 
returned  with  interest  by  the  Austrians,  dealing 
havoc  among  the  ranks  of  the  Italians.  The  fumes 
of  the  powder  and  the  rattle  of  the  musketry  close 
to  him  sent  a  cold  shiver  down  the  spine  of  the 
Romagnol  recruit,  which  seemed  to  paralyse  his 
will.  The  musket  fell  from  his  nerveless  grasp, 
and  as  he  bent  in  a  dazed  state  to  pick  it  up,  his 
eye  fell  on  a  comrade  gasping  on  the  earth, 
clutching  the  grass  with  one  hand,  while  the  other, 
severed  from  the  arm,  lay  near,  the  bleeding  stump 
waving  to  and  fro  in  the  air.  The  sight  left 
Gualtiero's  eyes,  his  brain  reeled,  and  he  fell  in- 
sensible across  the  body  of  his  wounded  comrade. 

"The  Itali.ins  had  been  victorious  in  this  en- 
counter and  had  taken  prisoners,  ammunition,  and 
provisions.  Gualtiero  returned  to  consciousness  on 
a  camp-bed  in  a  hospital  where  surgeons,  sisters  of 
mercy,  and  priests  were  bustling  about  attending 
the  wounded. 

"  *  It  is  a  cause  worth  suffering  for,  worth  dying 
for,  my  dear  boy.  You  have  paid  your  debt  to 
Italy.  I  am  grieved  at  the  loss  of  your  hand, 
but ' 

"  It  was  Colonel  Azeglio's  tall,  |;aunt  figure  and 
Roman  nose  which  Gualtiero  saw  m  profile,  stand- 
ing- by  his  neighbour's  bed  (a  youth  of  twenty) 
trying  to  comfort  him  in  his  suffering. 

"  *  Oh,  I  have  still  another  ! '  replied  the  youth 
cheerfully. 

"  Gualtiero  groaned.  He  felt  on  a  moral  rack, 
compared  to  which  any  physical  suffering  would  be 
welcome.  Why  had  the  Austrian  balls  not  hit  him 
and  in  mercy  carried  off  a  limb  ?  But,  alas  !  he 
lay  there  in  the  prime  of  youth,  whole  and  sound. 

"  *  Dio  mio  !  not  a  scratch  ! '  he  moaned  inwardly, 
while  the  cold  perspiration  broke  on  his  forehead. 
*Ah,  fainthearted  craven,  what  now  will  be  thy 
fete?' 

"He  envied  his  comrade  as  the  tall  colonel 
released  his  one  hand  from  the  kind  pressure,  with 
a  smile  of  paternal  tenderness  on  his  lip  and  a  tear 
in  his  clear  blue  eye — ^a  weakness  which  heroism 
is  apt  to  call  forth  in  heroic  natures. 

"  *  And  where  are  you  hurt,  my  brave  ? '  His 
voice  was  full  of  sympathy. 

"Gualtiero  turned  his  face  down  on  the  pillow, 
not  daring  to  reply  or  meet  the  gaze  of  the 
officer.  But  the  cruel  answer  was  quickly  given 
by  a  surgeon : 

"  *  He  is  not  hurt  at  all,  colonel.  He  was  picked 
up  by  the  ambulance,  apparently  lifeless ;  but  he  is 
either  a  malingerer,  or  a  coward  who  fainted  at  the 
smell  of  powder.' 


"  There  was  a  pause.  What  would  Azeglio  think 
or  say?  A  wild  hope  shot  through  the  culprit's 
heart  that  Azeglio,  not  being  by  nature  or  profes- 
sion a  fighting  man,  but  a  calm,  philosophic  student, 
dedicated  to  literature  ^nd  art,  would  understand 
that  all  men  were  not  exactly  alike — that  there  are 
idiosyncrasies.  But  no  ;  Massimo  D' Azeglio  was 
a  Piedmontese,  of  a  hardy,  warlike  race,  which  had 
claimed  independent  national  life  for  nine  hundred 
years,  and  maintained  it  by  the  sword.  His  ances- 
tors were  all  soldiers.  Courage  was  bred  in  his 
blood ;  he  drank  it  in  with  his  mother's  milk.  The 
Romagnols  had  been  crushed  and  downtrodden  by 
a  temporal  and  spiritual  despotism  for  as  many 
ages  as  the  Piedmontese  had  been  independent. 
Azeglio  felt  that  it  was  our  long  slavery  that  had  de- 
moralised our  people  ;  he  could  forgive  them  many 
crimes,  but  not — not  to  fail  him  on  the  battle-field, 
in  front  of  the  Austrians.  All  this  Gaultiero  read 
in  the  stern,  pale  face  of  the  colonel,  who  had  been 
brought  up  like  a  Spartan.  There  was  grief  as  well 
as  indignation  in  his  countenance. 

"  *  Boy,  it  would  have  been  l>etter  for  you  if  a 
ball  had  laid  you  low  !  The  brand  of  coward — the 
reproach  of  your  own  conscience  for  not  having 
stood  to  your  guns  in  the  supreme  moment — ^will 
be  a  heavy  punishment  enough  for  you.  Get  you 
away  from  our  camp  as  quickly  as  your  nimble  legs 
can  carry  you.  Your  example  might  be  mis- 
chievous.' 

"  Thus  ignominiously  dismissed  from  the  service 
of  La  Patria,  which  till  now  had  been  the  glorious 
dream  of  his  life,  Gaultiero  learned  the  bitter  lesson 
that  dreams  are  difficult  to  translate  into  realities — 
for  some,  alas  !  impossible.  His  anguish  at  first 
was  intense,  and  he  heartily  wished  himself  under 
the  sod.  But  time  brings  a  certain  amount  of  balm 
to  the  sorest  wounds  of  the  spirit.  He  took  to  study, 
which  he  had  always  loved,  and  in  the  gentle  com- 
pany of  his  favourite  authors  he  forgot  '  the  world 
and  its  dread  laugh.'  He  learned  to  think  that 
his  unhappy  weakness  of  the  spinal  cord — which 
was  beyond  his  control— was  not  really  a  moral 
offence,  though  the  unthinking  might  so  regard  it. 
His  mother  alone  understood  his  want  of  pluck. 
She  knew  that  it  was  her  own  anxiety  for  her 
husband,  who  was  involved  in  a  secret  conspiracy 
before  her  son  was  born,  that  had  reacted  upon 
the  child's  nervous  system ;  and  so  she  sympathised 
with  him. 

"  Signorina,  what  is  your  verdict  on  the  young 
volunteer  who  failed  in  his  duty  ?  Ought  he  to  be 
court-martialled  and  shot,  or  pitied  and  par- 
doned ?  " 

"  I  pity  him  from  my  heart,"  I  replied  ;  "  but 
pardoned— if  you  mean  reinstated  in  the  position 
he  first  enjoyed — no  ;  that  would  not  be  possible  ; 
the  example  would  be  injurious.  It  is  open  to  a 
man  of  weak  nerves  to  avoid  danger,  but  not  to  put 
himself  in  the  fore-front  of  battle  and  then — 
'funk.'  The  man  with  a  creepy  spine  can  slip 
through  life  fairly  well  if  he  stays  at  home  ;  but  he 
should  not  be  the  only  man  of  a  walking  party  in 
the  country,  lest  some  danger  might  arise  to 
frighten  the  women ;  and  when  he  goes  to  the 
theatre  or  crowded  assembly,  he  ought  to  sit  near 
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the  door,  lest  a  cry  of  fire  be  raised.  He  could 
walk  with  friends  in  the  park,  and  go  to  their  houses, 
without  doing  any  harm.'' 

A  smile  which  it  would  be  difficult  to  describe 
— words  are  always  inadequate  in  describing  transi- 
tory expression  or  emotion  depicted  on  the  coun- 
tenance—a smile  passed  over  the  thin,  delicate 
face  of  my  travelling-companion.  It  was  a  patient, 
pathetic  smile,  and  yet  had  a  touch  of  resentment 
in  it.  It  conveyed  to  me  in  some  indefinite  way 
that  my  words  were  cruel  as  dagger-thrusts,  but 
that  he  was  accustomed  to  that  species  of  torture, 
and  could  smile  under  it. 

"  Just  so — exactly  so,"  he  assented  in  his  quiet, 
melodious  voice.     "You  have  reason,  signorina. 
Such  a  person  as  my  volunteer  of  the  creepy  spine 
is  beyond  the  pale  of  humanity.     If  he  were  a  real 
hunchback  you  would  not  condemn  him  ;  but  this 
is  a  species  of  moral  hunchback— or  so  it  seems 
to  jou — and  should  not  be  tolerated.    And  yet  I 
thought  that,  being  a  woman — for  women  have  an 
intuitive  knowledge  of  human  nature,  and  quicker 
sympathies  than  men — I  thought  you  would  have 
looked  with  kinder  eyes  on  the  delinquent   Society 
cannot  legislate  for  exceptions,  you  £(!ay ;  but  yet 
an  occasional  exception  is  made  for  a  distinguished 
person.     The  great  conspirator,  Mazzini,  fainted  at 
the  sight  of  blood,  but  that  did  not  diminish  his 
followers'  devotion  to  him,  because  he  was  great  in 
intellect   But  if  a  small  man  has  this  constitutional 
weakness,  he  deserves  to  be  crushed.     No  ?    It  is 
useless  to  deny  it ;  I  read  it  in  your  face,  even 
without   your  plainly  expressed  opinion  on    the 
ethics  of  the  case.    You  pity  him  ? — yes,  a  small 
grain  of  pity  with  an  infinite  contempt     It  is 
absurd   to  try  to  invest  the  story  of  a  runaway 
soldier  with  a  tragic  interest,  such,  for  instance,  as 
a  conspirator  or  an  outlaw  might  easily  excite. 
The  imagination  has  often  seen  something  grand 
and  dramatic  about  a  great  crime.     In  times  of 
recollection  the  murder  of  a  tyrant,  a  spy,  or  a 
traitor,  arouses  sympathy  with  the  perpetrator  of  the 
deed.     Now,  why  should  a  gentle  lady  feel  more 
kindly  toward  an  assassin  (given  his  after-repent- 
ance) than  toward  a  volunteer  cursed  with  a  creepy 
spine,  but  having  the  best  intentions  as  far  as 
killing   Austrians   was    concerned?    That    is    an 
interesting  psychological  problem.     Well,  such  is 
life,  and  we  must  take  it  as  we  find  it.    Signora, 
there  is  a  sequel  to  my  tale,  and  for  the  sake  of  the 
pity  that  you  feel  for  my  would-be  hero,  and  with 
the  hope  of  gaining  for  him  a  little  touch  of 
respect,  I  shall  tell  it  you,  if  you  care  to  hear  it." 
Pray  go  on  ;  I  am  deeply  interested." 
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"Gaultiero  had  an  innamorata  —  almost  all 
students  have — and  this  girl,  Elena,  was  a  fiery 
patriot  She  had  not  only  parted  with  her 
ornaments  in  the  name  of  the  cause,  as  hundreds 
of  our  women  did,  but  she  even  sold  her  magnifi- 
cent raven  tresses  for  the  same  purpose.  When  he 
returned  to  Bologna  to  his  mother's  home,  he 
sought  his  love,  to  try  to  justify  himself  in  her  eyes. 
But  those  beautiful  black  eyes  flashed  scorn  upon 
him.  He  had  disgraced  his  country,  himself,  and 
her — ^bis  love — and  there  was  no  place  for  repent- 
ance   'Never  more  be  knight  of  mine,'  was  the 


verdict  with  which  he  was  dismissed  from  her 
presence.  Needless  to  say  that  £lena's  injustice 
made  that  of  the  world  still  harder  to  bear. 

"  Ten  years  passed — ten  weary  years  of  con- 
tumely, which,  though  not  openly  expressed,  was 
none  the  less  evident  to  the  unhappy  volunteer. 
He  had  learned  to  bear  his  burden  and  live  in  a 
certain  obscure  contentment  with  his  dear  mother 
and  his  dear  books. 

"  Once  more  the  trumpet  sounded,  calling  all  the 
provinces  of  Italy  to  a  war  of  national  redemption. 
It  was  early  in  the  year  1859  that  King  Victor 
£mmanuel  spoke  the  thrilling  words  that  shook  the 
country  from  end  to  end  :  *  I  have  listened  to  the 
cry  of  anguish  which  comes  to  me  from  all  parts  of 
Italy.'  It  was  a  war-note  which  evoked  wild  and 
passionate  applause  the  moment  it  was  sounded. 
He  had  waited  patiently  for  this  hour  :  for  ten  long 
years  he  had  waited  to  avenge  his  father's  perse- 
cution and  overthrow,  and  to  vindicate  the  right  of 
Italy  to  her  independence  ;  at  last  he  saw  the  way 
open  to  fulfil  the  vow^  to  liberate  Italy  which  he 
had  made  on  his  father's  tomb,  and  his  heart  re- 
joiced. Volunteers  from  all  the  principalities 
flocked  to  his  standard.  They  loved  the  king  who 
had  promised  them  a  country,  who  would  lead  them 
once  more  against  their  foreign  oppressors,  the 
hated  Austrians.  The  cry  reached  the  lonely 
bookworm  in  his  seclusion.  Past  his  study-win- 
dow rolled  the  sounds  which  reminded  him  of  his 
youth's  romance  :  the  patriotic  songs,  the  tramp  of 
soldiers  marching,  the  strains  of  martial  music,  the 
ringing  cheers  of  the  people  for  liberty,  unity,  and 
Victor  £mmanuel.  Garibaldi,  too,  had  come  from 
his  retirement  and  oflered  his  services  to  the 
soldier-king  who  was  to  lead  his  army  in  person — 
unlike  the  priest-king  of  '48,  Pio  Nono,  who  held 
them  back  and  balked  the  enterprise  by  his  vacil- 
lation—and the  country  was  in  a  ferment  of  excite- 
ment 

"  What  of  our  recluse  ?  Did  all  this  enthusiasm 
awake  no  generous  emotion  in  his  soul — was  the 
heart  within  him  dried  and  withered,  like  the  parch- 
ment volumes  over  which  he  was  so  fond  of  poring  ? 

"  No  ;  though  long  dormant,  his  patriotism  was 
not  dead :  the  war-blast  had  once  more  called  it 
back  to  life  ;  but  its  revival  was  a  pain  and  anguish 
to  him.  Yet  he  was  at  a  loss  to  know  which  he 
preferred,  or,  rather,  which  he  disliked  most— these 
throes  of  returning  animation,  or  the  false  and 
hollow  peace  in  which  he  had  so  long  lulled  him- 
self. At  first  he  closed  his  eyes  and  his  mind 
against  the  outside  agitation.  He  would  not 
listen;  he  would  not  read  the  papers.  He  shut 
his  windows  and  took  his  book  in  hand.  But  his 
heart-beats  were  set  to  another  measure  ;  he  could 
not  disguise  it  from  himself.  It  was  in  vain  that 
he  called  himself  a  fool,  and  asked  himself  if  he 
wanted  to  court  shame  and  dishonour  a  second  time 
— now  inexcusable— even  more  inexcusable  than 
formerly ;  for  then  he  was  an  ignorant  boy,  and 
now  he  was  a  man  of  thirty,  and  had  experience — 
dearly  bought  experience.  It  was  in  vain.  He 
told  his  mother  he  was  going  on  business  to  Turin, 
and  set  out  one  fine  morning  with  no  particular 
object  in  view— only  to  hover  round  about  the 
mustering  columns  and  be  near  the  seat  of  war. 
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"  On  the  day  that  King  Victor  Emmanuel  was  to 
march  out  of  his  capital  to  the  fortress- town  of 
Alessandria,  where  all  the  troops  were  to  assemble 
before  arranging  the  plan  of  campaign,  he  attended 
a  special  service  in  the  Cathedral  at  an  early  hour  ; 
and  there  Gualtiero  found  himself  with  the  excited 
soldiers  and  citizens  who  had  followed  the  sovereign 
and  his  generals  to  ask  Heaven's  blessing  on  their 
cause.  The  warrior-king  was  in  uniform,  and 
knelt,  lost  in  meditation  and  prayer,  a  little  apart 
from  his  train  and  near  the  railing  which  encircled 
the  space  allotted  to  the  court,  apparently  uncon- 
scious of  all  that  was  going  on.  In  the  dim  light 
of  the  church,  he  looked  to  Gualtiero  a  sort  of 
Charlemagne,  invincible  in  strength  and  courage. 
While  the  organ  pealed  and  the  priests  chanted  and 
the  people  came  and  went,  the  student  reflected 
on  what  an  awful  responsibility  this  prince  had 
assumed  in  declaring  war  against  so  powerful  an 
enemy,  from  whom  he  had  suffered  such  a  terrible 
overthrow  ten  years  before.  For  the  sake  of  Italy 
he  was  about  to  risk  his  throne,  his  dynasty,  and 
the  independence  of  his  own  State.  The  enemy 
was  already  threatening  to  march  on  his  capital,  and 
yet  he  knelt  there  with  a  majestic  calm  upon  his 
rugged  face,  praying  with  evident  sincerity  and  faith. 

'*  Gualtiero  dropped  on  his  knees  behind  a  pillar 
near  him  and  prayed,  with  his  heart  full  to  bursting, 
for  the  holy  cause — ^for  which  he  could  not  fight. 
^  I  am  no  better  than  a  monk,'  he  said.  '  All  I  can 
offer  is  a  prayer ;  may  the  Almighty  accept  it ! '  He 
bowed  his  head  in  utter  self-abasement  and  wept. 
*  He  knows  that  I  am  willing  to  give  my  blood  for 
the  redemption  of  my  country ;  if  I  might  die 
quietly  without  the  roar  of  battle,  here  on  the  spot, 
I  would  gladly  surrender  my  life  for  thee,  my 
Italy  ! ' 

"  *  AVhat  do  you  say,  young  man  ?  Give  your  life 
for  Italy  ?    What  do  you  mean  ? ' 

"  Gualtiero  looked  up  and  sprang  to  his  feet.  It 
was  the  stalwart  king  who  stood  over  him,  speak- 
ing in  a  deep  whisper.  He  possessed  unusually 
acute  hearing,  and  he  had  overheard  the  low- 
breathed  lament  of  the  student  at  the  other  side  of 
the  pillar. 

" '  Sire,'  said  Gualtiero,  *  I  was  not  aware  that 
I  was  overheard.  Pardon  me  if  I  disturbed  your 
Majesty.' 

"  *  I  will,  on  one  condition,'  replied  Victor 
Emmanuel  with  a  smile.  *  That  you  will  join  our 
ranks  and  follow  me  to  the  war.  We  want  all  the 
brave  men  in  the  country,  to  ensure  success.' 

"  *  Sire,  I  fear  that  I  cannot' 

"  *  Che,  che  !    I  will  take  no  excuse.' 

"*  I  am  utterly  untrained— and— unfit' 

"  *  Look  here,  signore  !  It  is  every  man's  duty, 
who  holds  that  Italy  ought  to  be  free,  to  lend  an 
arm  to  the  glorious  enterprise.  You  said  you 
would  give  your  life  for  Italy  !  Here  is  the  way — 
the  only  way  to  serve  her.  The  enemy  is  almost 
at  the  door  ;  you  all  have  longed  for  this  chance  as 
much  as  I  have,  if  I  can  believe  the  representations 
that  have  come  to  me  from  the  provinces  of  the 
Romagne  and  the  Duchies.  Go  to  !  You  must 
fight,  sir.     Your  name?' 

"*  Gualtiero  G ,  at  your  Majesty's  com- 
mands.' 


"  The  king  beckoned  to  an  aide-de-camp. 

"  *  This  gentleman  wishes  to  be  enrolled  in  our 
army.  Conduct  him  to  the  barracks  at  once. 
Adieu,  signore,  to  meet  at  Alessandria.' 

"  The  die  was  cast  The  king  had  never  taken 
his  dark,  piercing  eyes  off  the  student's  pale  fece  ; 
they  had  a  fascination  which  held  him  passive  ; 
and  it  was  the  effect  of  his  powerful  personality 
which  made  Gualtiero  accept  his  lot  without 
further  remonstrance.  Indeed  he  could  hardly 
have  got  out  of  the  diflSculty  without  a  confession 
of  weakness  incomprehensible  to  a  man  like  Victor 
Emmanuel.  How  could  that  lion-like  creature,  with 
nerves  of  iron  and  an  eye  that  no  danger  could  for 
one  instant  appal,  understand  a  creepy  spine?  He 
was  a  shrewd  observer,  and  had  studied  human 
nature  from  life — not  in  books.  He  had  a  kind 
disposition ;  and  the  heart-broken  sigh  of  the 
young  man,  with  the  strange,  whispered  words  he 
had  overheard,  awakened  his  sympathy.  He  saw 
in  Gualtiero's  face  that  there  was  some  obstacle  to 
his  entering  the  service,  but  he  also  saw  that  he 
longed  to  go ;  and  so  he  decided  the  matter  for 
him  with  an  arbitrary  kindness. 

"  It  is  generally  supposed  that  like  is  attracted 
to  like  ;  but  there  are  multitudes  of  people  in  which 
the  reverse  is  the  case.  Many  persons  hanker  after 
pursuits  for  which  they  have  no  capacity,  and  ad- 
mire and  reverence  those  who  have  qualities  exactly 
the  opposite  of  theirs.  Victor  Emmanuel  was  the 
very  antithesis  of  Gualtiero.  But  he,  in  his  irre- 
sistible physical  strength,  looked  with  a  kindly 
sympathy  at  the  pallid  student,  for  he  respected 
letters  and  intellectual  men.  So,  too,  did  Gualtiero 
feel  drawn  to,  sustained  and  comforted  by,  the 
strong  personality  of  the  lion-like  king,  who  seemed 
to  impart  to  him  some  of  his  own  self-reliance  and 
fortitude. 

"  The  die  was  cast ;  there  was  no  returning. 
Taking  comfort  in  the  resolution  that  he  would  not 
wait  for  the  &tal  weakness  to  assail  him,  but  would 
throw  himself  in  hot  haste  upon  the  enemy,  even 
if  he  broke  the  pace  of  his  regiment,  he  went  calmly 
to  his  doom.  He  reasoned  with  himself  thus  : 
*  Gualtiero,  what  fearest  thou,  if  thou  art  willing  to 
die?  Death  for  one's  country  is  an  easy  and 
a  glorious  end.  What  fearest  thou  ?  The  roar  of 
cannon  ?  Dolt !  noise  does  not-hurt.'  *  Ah,  but,* 
answered  the  other  self,  *it  is  the  horrors,  the 
blood,  the  mutilations.'  *  Peace,  dolt  !  Thou 
must  harden  thyself  for  that  also.     Duty  calls.' 

"  The  first  encounter  of  the  Piedmontese  with 
the  enemy  was  at  Montebello,  and  it  came  suddenly, 
without  the  prolonged  expectation  which  wears  on 
the  nerves.  The  soldiers  flew  to  arms  and  rushed 
to  the  spot  which  had  been  attacked.  Gualtiero, 
with  heart  beating  tumultuously,  was  as  quick  as 
his  comrades.  How  would  he  behave  ?  He  had 
not  the  least  idea.  Amid  the  thunder  of  artillery, 
and  before  a  thought  could  pass  in  his  brain, 
came  the  word  of  command  :  *Alla  bajonetta  !' 
There  was  an  impetuous  rush  of  men,  shoulder  to 
shoulder,  a  fierce  bayonet  charge,  in  which  Gualtiero 
threw  himself  upon  the  enemy  with  an  intrepidity 
which  astonished  himself  more  than  anybody,  and 
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was  not  unnoticed  by  his  comrades ;  for  in  his 
nervous  exaltation  he  was  absolutely  reckless  of  his 
life. 

*'  The  fight  was  soon  over,  the  Italians  remaining 
masters  of  the  field.  Gualtiero  had  had  his 
baptism  of  blood ;  and  while  the  intoxication  of 
battle  remained,  he  looked  and  felt  like  a  soldier. 
But,  though  this  encounter  was  litde  more  than  a 
skirmish,  the  sight  of  the  field,  when  all  was  done, 
was  a  soul- sickening  spectacle.  To  help  the 
wounded  was  a  more  painful  duty  than  fighting. 
He  might  have  got  used  to  this,  too,  had  he 
remained  long  enough  in  the  service ;  he  had,  in 
fact,  overcome  his  weakness.  He  probably  would 
have  done  so  in  the  '48  campaign,  had  he  been 
permitted  to  try  a  second  battle.  But  he  could 
not  trust  himself,  and  his  own  diffidence  had  helped 
to  ruin  him. 

"Ten  days  after  Montebello,  was  fought  the 
important  battle  of  Palestro— and  this  was  the  last 
military  exploit  of  Gualtiero's  life.  The  Austrians 
had  brought  up  a  large  force  to  prevent  the  Pied- 
montese  from  crossing  the  river  Sesia.  General 
Cialdini  attacked  the  Austrians  at  one  point. 
General  Fanti  at  another;  while  the  king,  who 
directed  the  movements  of  all,  led  on  a  third 
division  in  person,  and  at  a  critical  moment  rushed 
upon  the  enemy  and  passed  the  bridge  by  an  over- 
whelming charge.  Three  times  the  Austrians  were 
repulsed,  and  three  times  they  returned  to  the 
attack,  but  were  obliged  to  retreat  at  the  close  of 
day.  Before  the  king  rested  he  issued  a  proclama- 
tion, thanking  his  army  for  its  heroic  conduct. 

"  Gualtiero,  whose  nervous  excitement  permitted 
him  no  repose  on  that  eventful  night,  rose  an  hour 
before  dawn  and  walked  out  into  the  cool  night 
air,  hoping  thus  to  calm  the  feverish  throbbing  of 
his  heart.  When  the  grey  light  began  to  break  in 
the  eastern  sky  he  was  at  some  distance  from  head- 
quarters ;  and,  in  order  to  take  a  general  survey  of 
the  country,  he  scrambled  up  on  the  wall  of  a  ruined 
cottage.  In  the  dim  light  of  the  morning  he  per- 
ceiveid  a  laige  body  of  soldiers  marching  in  his 
direction,  and  in  a  few  minutes  he  was  convinced 
that  this  white  mass,  moving  like  a  sheet  of  water, 
was  no  other  than  the  Austrian  army,  reinforced, 
and  coming  back  to  retake  the  position  which  it 
had  lost  yesterday.  Back  to  Palestro  he  hurried, 
and,  gasping  and  panting,  told  his  news  to  the 
king's  aide-de-camp^  who  came  out  to  receive  him 
at  the  door  of  the  poor  little  country  house  where 
his  majesty  was  lodged.  Victor  Emmanuel  sum- 
moned his  generals ;  and  the  Austrians  found  that, 
instead  of  the  surprise  which  they  intended,  the 
Italians  were  ready  for  them.  At  the  last  moment 
the  king  wrote  a  despatch  to  his  Prime  Minister, 
Cavour :  *  You  must  have  been  pleased  with  the 
news  of  yesterday  evening*  I  mount  my  horse. 
This  evening  I  shall  send  you  other  good  news.' 
Tbb  was  handed  to  Gualtiero  to  despatch ;  and  the 
magnificent  self-confidence  of  the  writer  helped  our 
poor  volunteer  through  that  terrible  day. 

'^This  second  encounter  at  Palestro  was  a  long 
and  bloody  battle,  which  lasted  the  whole  summer's 
day,  and  was  fought  with  a  splendid  courage  and 
obstinacy  on    both    sides.      The  account  of   it 


belongs  to  history ;  I  am  now  concerned  only  with 
the  fortunes  of  a  humble  volunteer  who  took  a 
modest  part  in  it. 

"  There  was  a  moment  when  the  king  was  almost 
lost  to  us.  He  had  led  his  followers  to  the  defence 
of  the  bridge,  where  the  thickest  fight  raged,  and, 
in  his  impetuosity,  had  galloped  his  horse  into  the 
midst  of  the  enemy.  Vvhen  his  own  people  saw 
him  almost  surrounded  by  the  Austrians  there  was 
a  cry  of  horror  and  a  desperate  rush  of  staff-officers, 
ber§aglieri,  and  zouaves,  to  the  rescue.  Before  they 
could  reach  the  spot,  an  infantry  soldier,  who  had 
followed  in  the  charge,  saw  an  Austrian  officer's 
sword  uplifted  against  the  king,  while  his  attention 
was  directed  elsewhere.  The  gleaming  blade 
flashed  before  his  eyes  as  he  ran  between  the  two 
horses  and  struck  the  sword  aside  with  his  bayonet. 
The  next  instant  he  received  a  fierce  slash  upon 
the  shoulder,  and  sank  upon  the  ground  under  the 
hoofs  of  the  rearing  war-horse.  The  Italians  threw 
themselves  upon  the  enemy  like  a  thunderbolt,  and, 
rallying  around  their  king,  carried  him  back  to  a 
place  of  comparative  safety,  while  the  bruised  and 
bleeding  form  of  the  prostrate  soldier  was  dragged 
off  the  ground  by  two  bersaglieri.  This  soldier, 
who  had  followed  the  most  dauntless  of  leaders  to 
the  thickest  of  the  affray,  who  had  interposed  to 
save  his  life,  and  who  fell  on  the  bloodiest  spot  of 
that  bloody  field,  was  Gualtiero,  the  recreant 
volunteer  of  1848." 

Here  the  narrator  paused  and  looked  at  me. 
Perceiving  my  breathless  interest  in  his  story,  he 
said  :  "  Do  you  want  to  hear  more  ? "  in  a  tone 
of  quiet  satisfaction.  "  I  have  liltle  more  to  tell. 
On  the  field  of  Palestro,  Gualtiero's  career  reached 
its  culmination." 

"Did  he  survive?*'  I  asked.  "I  should  be 
glad  to  know  that  he  reaped  the  reward  of  his  long 
and  patient  suffering,  and  his  final  heroic  effort. 
He  deserved  more  credit  and  more  honour  than 
the  man  gifted  with  animal  courage.  Our  Shake- 
speare has  well  expressed  the  thought : 

**  *  The  brave  man  is  not  he  who  feels  no  fear, 
For  that  were  stupid  and  irrational ; 
But  he  whose  noble  soul  his  fear  subdues, 
And  bravely  dares  the  danger  nature  shrinks  from.'*' 

"  Signorina,  I  said  that  I  hoped  my  sequel  would 
win  a  little  respect  for  my  unhappy  volunteer  ;  and 
I  shall  have  gained  my  object  if  I  have  persuaded 
you  not  to  condemn  too  hastily  any  man  from 
outward  appearance. 

"Gualtiero  lay  on  a  hospital  bed  with  aching 
bones  and  consuming  fevefj  but  with  a  serene  and 
happy  mind  which  made  it  a  heaven  compared 
with  that  other  hospital  in  Venetia  eleven  years  ago, 
when  Victor  Emmanuel,  who,  according  to  his 
custom,  was  visiting  his  sick  individually,  came  to 
his  side,  with  a  kindly  smile  and  an  encouraging 
word.  He  had  a  good  memory,  and  he  recognised 
the  student  who  he  knew  had  fought  bravely.  He 
did  not  know,  and  never  shall  kno\y,  that  it  was 
this  humble  soWier's  interposition  which  had  saved 
him  from  the  Austrian's  sword. 

" '  Figliuolo  mio,'  said  the   king,  *  you  do  not 
regret  the  day  I  persuaded  you  to  enter  my  service 
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— the  service  of  our  common  country  ?  It  has  been 
a  glorious  victory/ 

"  *  Regret,  sire  ?  No,  no,  no  !  I  thank  you  a 
thousand  times  for  the  privilege.  It  has  made  me 
a  happy  man,  this  wound' 

"*To  shed  one's  blood  for  Italy  is  indeed  a 
happiness,'  said  Victor  Emmanuel,  to  whom  it 
seemed  the  most  natural  thing  in  the  world  to 
rejoice  over,  quite  a  subject  for  congratulation. 
■*  You  will  recover  from  this,  I  trust.* 

" '  Oh,  that  is  of  no  consequence,'  replied  the 
invalid. 

"And  then  Victor  grasped  the  thin,  delicate 
hand  in  his  strong,  brown  fist,  with  a  hearty  grip 
of  admiration.     *  Bravo  figliuolo  ! ' 

"  *  Sire,  you  know  not  what  good  you  have  done 
me.  I  bless  you  for  ever  for  that  timely  word  in 
the  Duomo.' 

**  *  What  is  your  country  ? '  asked  Victor. 

"  *  I  am  Romagnuolo  and  have  been  a  republican 
all  my  life,  naturally.  But  now,  my  king,  I  am 
your  devoted  subject'  And  he  put  his  lips  to  the 
king's  hand. 

"  The  sweet  memory  of  this  interview  made  his 
pain  a  delight  to  him.  *This  aching  arm,'  he 
thought,  *has  saved  a  king's  life.  A  king's? 
Pshaw  !  What  of  that  1  What  care  I  about 
kings?  A  hero's  life,  the  first  soldier  of  Italian 
independence,  the  kind-hearted  man  who  gave  me 
a  chance  of  redeeming  my  honour.  I  shall  have  a 
medal  of  valour  for  killing  the  Austrians ;  but  none 


shall  thank  me  or  reward  me  for  the  best  act  of  my 
life,  which  gives  me  infinitely  more  pleasure  to 
remember  than  the  bloody  work  I  was  compelled 
to  do.     He  shall  never  know  it ! ' 

"  He  hugged  his  secret  as  a  precious  possession, 
which  had  washed  out  the  stain  of  his  youth  and 
reconciled  him  to  himself.  It  seemed  to  him  the 
act  would  have  lost  all  its  virtue  if  it  had  been 
the  vulgar  talk  of  the  public,  and  if  he  were  to 
receive  acknowledgment.  I  am  the  only  person 
who  knows  Gualtiero's  happy  secret" 

My  companion  put  his  hand  to  his  breast  and 
drew  from  an  inside  pocket  a  tiny  morocco  case 
which,  when  opened,  displayed  a  silver  medal  for 
military  valour  from  Victor  Emmanuel  to  Gualtiero 
Guerrieri. 

"  Guerrieri  ! "  I  exclaimed.  "  Was  he,  then,  your 
brother,  perhaps  ?    Or,  it  may  have  been  yourself ! " 

He  smiled  as  he  shut  the  case  with  a  snap,  and 
replaced  it  in  his  breast. 

"  Here  we  are  in  sight  of  the  station.  Behold, 
signorina,  that  steep,  green  mount,  clothed  with 
verdure  and  crowned  by  a  little  walled  town  !  That 
is  Montalcino,  and  there  you  will  find  suitable 
lodging  and  a  cow  !    Farewell." 

Signor  Guerrieri  leaned  forward  to  drop  his  fare 
into  the  driver's  palm,  hastily  shook  my  hand  in  a 
forgiving  spirit,  and,  leaping  lightly  to  the  ground, 
soon  disappeared  from  my  sight 

G.   S.  GODKIN. 
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IN  no  country  is  the  season  of  New  Year  kept 
with  greater  ceremony  and  rejoicings  than  in 
the  Land  of  the  Rising  Sun.     It  is  the  great 
festival  of  the  year,  and  the  whole  Japanese  people 
give  themselves  up  to  merrymaking. 

But  the  Japanese  are  such  an  order-loving  people 
that  on  their  gala  occasions  their  dresses,  their 
food,  their  visits,  even  their  games,  are  prescribed 
by  an  etiquette  to  which  everyone  conforms.  To 
learn  these  laws  of  etiquette  is  one  of  the  most 
serious  branches  of  a  Japanese  woman's  education. 

The  preparations  for  the  New  Year  begin  about 
the  middle  of  December,  when  the  principal  streets 
in  the  towns  are  filled  with  booths,  and  large  fairs 
are  held.  Every  description  of  article  is  sold — 
sweets,  kites,  books,  dolls,  etc.  A  great  number  ot 
stalls  have  nothing  but  ferns,  oranges,  and  lobsters. 
This  combination  of  goods,  constantly  appearing, 
always  strikes  the  new-comer  as  curious,  and  he 
wonders  what  use  they  can  be  put  to  ;  but  when  he 
walks  through  the  streets  on  New  Year's  Day,  he 
sees  them  all  in  their  proper  places.  The  Japanese 
keep  two  New  Year's  Days — one  the  Japanese,  which 
is  the  same  day  as  the  European,  and  the  other 
the  Chinese,  which  is  rather  later  in  the  year.  But 
the  principal  decorations  are  done  for  the  Japanese 


day,  and  by  the  first  of  January  the  streets  have 
completely  changed  their  appearance — ^what  were 
bare  leafless  streets  a  few  days  before  have  become 
avenues  of  trees  higher  than  the  houses. 

The  Japanese  flag  is  flying  at  every  comer,  and 
many-coloured  Japanese  lanterns  are  swinging  in 
front  of  the  shops.  To  get  the  same  effect  with  so 
little  trouble  would  be  impossible  in  England.  It 
is  the  bamboo,  the  never-failing  friend  of  Japan, 
that  has  come  to  their  assistance.  Nothing  is 
easier  than  to  go  to  some  neighbouring  bamboo 
grove  and  cut  down  a  few  dozen  of  the  tall  graceful 
bamboos,  which,  though  sometimes  fifty  feet  high, 
can  be  carried  by  a  child.  The  neat-fingered 
Japanese  sticks  the  bamboo  into  the  ground,  tying 
some  branches  of  pine  round  the  foot 

The  Japanese  do  not  decorate  the  interiors 
of  their  houses  as  much  as  we  do,  the  principal 
decorations  are  on  the  gate  or  door.  These 
decorations  are  often  ver>'  elaborate.  Above  the 
door,  or  on  it,  are  fastened  some  of  the  purchases 
made  at  the  "  Matsuri "  (or  fair). 

Just  in  the  centre  above  the  door  is  fastened  a 
bunch  of  ferns,  and  on  it  are  placed  the  orange  and 
the  lobster.  To  the  Japanese  mind  every  decoration 
must  be  symbolical  of  some  thought  or  wish. 

In  most  cases  this  is  expressed  by  a  play  upon 
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words.  The  word  "  dai-dai "  means  both  an  orange 
and  "  fTom  generation  to  generation,"  so  that  the 
«3nge  signiRes  a  hope  that  the  house  may  be 
possessed  by  successive  generations,  &ther  being 
succeeded  by  son. 
A  piece  of  charcoal  sometimes  takes  the  place 


fusion  was  terrible,  for  some  of  the  gods  amused 
themselves  .by  making  dreadful  noises  like  the 
buzzing  of  big  flies. 

Then  the  eight  hundred  thousand  gods  met  and 
consulted  how  they  could  persuade  the  Sun^oddess 
to  show  herself  again.     It  may  be  imagined  that 


of  the  orange,  "sumi"  meaning  both  "life"  and 
"  charcoal." 

To  our  minds  the  lobster  is  merely  an  article  For 
consumption,  but  as  a  decoration  it  has  a  quaint 
^signification — "May  you  live  till  your  head  is  as 
bent  forward  with  age  as  that  of  a  lobster."  To 
European  cars  this  sounds  hardly  a  kind  wish,  but 
the  Japanese  look  forward  to  old  age  as  the  most 
peaceful  and  contented  time  of  hfe.  The  "  O  ba 
san,"  or  "  honourable  grandmother,"  whose  head 
is  really  very  nearly  as  bent  forward  as  that  of  the 
lobster,  expects  her  daughters-in-law  to  do  the 
many  household  duties  which  fill  up  the  life  of  a 
Japanese  woman,  while  she  sits  over  the  "  hibachi " 
and  gives  advice  on  all  occasions. 

The  Iwmboo  which  is  placed  outside  the  door  is 
the  emblem  of  uprightness,  the  word  "  tadashiku  " 
meaning  both  straight  like  a  bamboo  rod  and  up- 
right or  honest.  Sometimes  the  whole  feathery 
bamboo  is  not  stuck  in,  but  only  short  pointed 
pieces  of  it. 

But  the  most  curious  of  all  the  Japanese  decora- 
tions is  the  "  Shimenawa,"  or  hanging  straw.  Every 
Japanese  can  tell  the  story  of  the  terrible  quarrels 
that  took  place  between  the  Sun-goddess  and  her 
tvother.  This  mischievous  boy  did  all  he  could 
to  annoy  her  ;  when  she  planted  a  field  with  rice, 
he  turned  a  wild  horse  into  it  to  trample  down  the 
aop,  and  did  many  other  provoking  things,  so  that 
at  last  she  shut  herself  up  in  a  cave,  llie  heavens 
and  earth  were  then  left  in  darkness,  and  the  con- 


among  eight  hundred  thousand  there  would  be 
many  plans.  Finally,  they  assembled  in  front  of 
the  cave,  and  with  music  and  dancing  made  so 
much  noise  that  the  goddess,  not  understanding 
how  so  much  mirth  could  go  on  when  the  earth 
was  in  darkness  and  she  was  absent,  was  temptcxi 
to  peep  out  to  see  what  they  were  doing.  They 
at  once  held  up  before  her  a  mirror,  and  she,  seeing 
herself  for  the  first  time,  came  out  a  little  farther, 
whereupon  the  (Jod  of  Invincibly  Strong  Hands 
seized  her,  and  she  was  dragged  out.  A  rice  straw- 
rope  was  passed  round  her.  She  was  then  taken 
to  a  new  palace,  which  had  rice  straw  put  round  it 
to  keep  off  evil  spirits. 

The  "Shimenawa  "is  hung  up,  therefore,  to  keep 
off  evil  spirits,  and  in  memory  of  the  Sun-goddess, 
from  whom  the  Mikado  is  descended.  It  is  to  be 
seen  in  nearly  every  street  in  Tokyo  at  New  Year, 
but  it  is  only  hung  in  front  of  houses  professing 
the  Shinto  religion.  Beside  it  one  often  sees, 
curiously  fastened  together,  pieces  of  paper.  The 
word  for  paper,  "kami,"  means  paper,  and  is  also 
applicable  to  the  eight  hundred  thousand  deities  of 
the  Shinto  religion,  so  that  the  house  is  supposed 
to  be  placed  under  the  protection  of  all  those 
deities. 

The  Japanese  flag  plays  a  great  part  in  the  street 
decorations.  Considering  what  an  artistic  people 
the  Japanese  are,  their  flag  is  a  very  poor  pro- 
duction. It  is  a  round  ball,  bright  red,  on  a  white 
ground.  "  That  is  the  sun,  because  his  origin  is- 
Japan,"  is  the  explanation  given  by  an  inhabitant 
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of  the  Land  of  the  Rising  Sun,  but  the  representa- 
tion of  him  does  that  luminary  but  scant  justice. 

If  a  death  has  taken  place  in  a  house  during  the 
year,  then  no  decorations  of  any  kind  are  put  up. 

When  all  the  decorations  are  up  the  streets  are 
filled  with  a  good-humoured,  laughing,  gaily  attired 
crowd,  and  the  jinricksha  men  have  a  busy  time. 
Tlie  ladies  of  the  upper  classes  stay  at  home  for  the 
first  two  days  of  the  year,  while  the  gentlemen  go 
round  paying  calls,  as  in  many  European  capitals. 
There  is  an  amusing  variety  among  the  costumes 
of  the  gentlemen,  and  one  has  full  opportunity  for 
seeing  them  when  they  are  seated  in  jinrickshas. 
The  officers  of  the  army  and  navy  are  in  thoroughly 
European  uniform  ;  the  Court  gentlemen  in  their 
kind  of  evening  dress  ;  the  conservative  Japanese 
wears  his  "  hakama  "  and  goes  bareheaded ;  while 
some  try  to  amalgamate  the  Japanese  and  European 
dress  by  wearing  "  hakama  "  and  European  hat. 
Truly  wonderful  are  the  bows  to  be  seen  in  the 
streets  at  this  season.    Very  low,  so  low  that  the 
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in  the  street ;  but  a  more  elaborate  greeting  is  re- 
quired on  entering  a  house  or  stopping  to  speak  to 
a  friend  :  "  I  trust  that  you  will  continue  to  me 
throu^out  the  present  year  those  favours  by  which 
I  have  benefited  so  much  during  the  year  that  has 
just  closed." 

To  English  ears  this  savours  somewhat  of  the 
shop,  but  it  is  the  correct  thing  even  for  Japanese 
ladies  of  high  rank  to  say. 

Japanese    ladies    prepare   for    their   guests    by 
bringing  out  their  best  "kakemono"  (or  hanging 
picture)  and  a  few  of  their  most  cherished  orna- 
ments.    In    a    truly  Japanese    house    only   one 
picture  and  one  ornament  wtil  be  shown— probably 
a  bronze  or  a  piece  of  rare  china— which,  with 
a  coupleof  flower-vases, constitutes  the  entire  furni- 
ture of  the  room.      These  are  all  placed  in  the 
"  tokonoma,"  or  alcove,  which  is  raised  a  few  inches 
above  the  rest  of  the  room.     A  fine  matting  covers 
the  floor,  and  when  visitors  come  cushions  are  given 
them    to  sit   upon  and  a  glowing  "  hibachi  "   is 
placed  beside  them.  There 
is   a  delightful    sense    of 
Space  in  a  Japanese  room 
— there  are  no  tables  nor 
chairs    to    be     knocked 
over;  but  it  lacks  person- 
ality.    It  is  impossible  to 
discover   anjihing   about 
the  character  of  the  oc- 
cupants.      There    is    no 
work,  no  music,  no  books 
— none  of  the  personalia 
which  are  so  charming  in  a 
refined  English  home. 
J        ^Vhen  receiving  a  guest, 
'  the    inhabitants    of    the 
house  go  down  on  their 
knees ;  then,  placing  their 
hands    on    the     ground 
before    them,  touch    the 
ground  with  the  forehead, 
meanwhile  repeating  a  set 
phrase    of    welcome  and 
New    Year's     congratula- 
tions ;  afier  which  tea  and 
cakes,    probably   of  bean 
paste,     are     brought    in. 
The  dresses  worn  by  the 
ladies    are    of  the    most 
varied     colours.        Large 
patterns  are  only  worn  by 
children  and  young  girls, 
older  women  only  wearing 
small  stripes  or  spots.     In 
this  respect  the  Japanese 
think   exactly  the  oppo- 
site of    Europeans,    who 
consider  very   large    pat- 
terns unsuitable  for  chil- 
dren.    Every  lady  wears  her    crest  stamped   in 
five  places  on  her  dress— on  the  back,  on  each 
sleeve,  and  twice  on  the  breast.      Whatever  the 
colour  of  the  dress,  the  crest  is  always  stamped  in 
white.    The  gentlemen,  too,  generally  have  the  crest 
stamped  in  the  same  way  on  their  clothes. 


body  is  neariy  doubled  up,  and  very  often  repeated. 
An  old-foshioned  Japanese  will  bow  as  often  as 
seven  or  eight  times  on  meeting  a  friend. 

" O  mei e  to"  is  the  Japanese  equivalent  for  a 
"  Happy  New  Year,"  and  is  said  to  a  friend  passing 
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The  ft)od  and  cakes  eaten  at  New  Year  are  of  a 
special  kind.  "Mochi,"  a  kind  of  sweet  sticky 
substance,  is  a  iavourite  sweetmeat  with  Japanese 
girls,  whoareas  fondof  toasting  it  over  the  "hibachi " 
as  English  girb  are  of  roasting  chestnuts. 

Among  the  special  New  Year's  games  the  most 
common  is  a  kind  of  battledore  and  shuttlecock. 
The  battledore  is  a  piece  of  wood  with  a  short 
handle  gaily  ornamented  with  figures  on  one  side. 


game,  though  sounding  very  innocent,  are  strictly 
prohibited  by  law,  being  productive  of  so  much 
gambling ;  but  the  players  evade  the  police  by 
slipping  the  little  cards  up  their  sleeves. 

Two  of  the  favourite  New  Year's  games  are  the 
"One-verse-of-one-hundred-poets  cards"  and  the 
"Ancient  Odes."  They  are  very  much  the  same 
as  our  English  games  of  quartets,  but  there  is 
nothing  so  frivolous  as  "  Mrs.  Potts,  the  baker's 
wife,"  or  any  of  those  well-known  figures.    The  hun- 


The  shuttlecock  is  a  round  gilded  seed. 
This  game  is  played  from  morning  to  night  both 
by  children  and  grown-up  people.  The  traveller 
in  the  country  may  be  surprised  on  arriving  at  an  inn 
to  find  all  the  personnel  of  the  establishment 
assembled  in  front  ofthe  house  playing  at  it  When 
a  player  lets  the  shuttlecock  drop  (which  is  very 
often  done,  as  may  be  supposed,  seeing  that  the 
battledore  is  wood,  and  therefore  has  no  spring), 
the  other  players  all  run  and  give  him  a  pat  on  the 
back. 

Card  games  are  much  played  by  Japanese 
lilies  at  New  Year.  It  is  a  pretty  sight  to  see  a 
family  party  all  seated  on  the  ground  witha  "hibachi" 
(or  box  of  charcoal,  which  is  the  Japanese  substitute 
for  our  fireplace ;  the  word  comes  from  "hi,"  fire, 
and  "hachi,"  a  basin — "a  basin  of  fire")  and  a  lamp, 
all  intent  on  their  game.  The  Japanese  cards  are 
much  smaller  than  ours ;  the  reason  being  that 
some  of  the  card  games,  such  as  the  Flower  card 


dred  verses  are  taken  from  well-known  poets,  and 
the  game  is  played  eveti  by  young  children  ;  the 
"  Ancient  Odes  "  can  only  be  played  by  older  ones. 

In  Engbnd  the  school-girl  who  has  poetic 
aspirations  writes  her  verses  in  secret,  and  only 
shows  them  to  her  bosom  friend  ;  a  "  poetry  class  " 
is  an  unknown  thing.  But  in  Japan  it  is  quite  the 
reverse  ;  every  school  has  its  "  poetry  master,"  and 
the  composition  of  poetry  is  quite  a  study  to  a 
Japanese  girl ;  "  Because  if  you  do  not  learn,  the 
poetry  words  will  not  come,"  was  the  explanation 
given  by  a  pretty  little  Jap.  At  the  New  Year  the 
Emperor  gives  out  a  subject,  and  everyone  who 
likes  sends  in  a  poem.  The  Court  poet  reads  them 
over,  and  they  are  published  in  the  paper  a  few 
days  afterwards. 

The  Mikado's  subject  for  1893  *-as  "The 
Tortoise  on  the  Rock."  Each  poem  tnust  consist 
of  the  thirty-one-syllable  distich.     In  England  we 
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\Vould  hardly  call  such  a  short  composition  a 
"  poem,"  but  rather  an  epigram  ;  but  the  Japanese 
always  speak  of  it  as  a  poem,  and  special  very 
highly  ornamented  paper  can  be  bought  at  any 
paper  shop,  on  which  it  must  be  written. 

It  is  almost  impossible  to  render  these  poems 
in  English,  there  is  so  much  play  on  words,  and 
double  meaning  in  all  of  them.  The  Mikado's 
own  poem  on  the  subject  of  the  "  Tortoise  on  the 
Rock "  was  as  follows  :  "  Ugokinaki  Akitsushi- 
mane  no  iwa  no  uye  ni  yorozuyo  shimete  kane  wa 
sumuran  " ;  which  may  be  translated  ;  "  The  tortoise 
will  live  undisturbed  on  the  rock  of  Akitsushimane 
for  many  years." 

Akitsushimane  is  the  ancient  name  for  Japan,  so 
called  because  its  shape  is  something  like  that  of  a 
dragon-fly. 

The  Empress,  as  the  Mikado's  wife  is  now  called, 
wrote  :  "  Urozugo  wo  kimi  no  sasagete  5  niwa  no 
iwane  yutakani  kame  no  asoberu  " ;  '*  The  Emperor 
has  reigned  peaceably  for  many  years,  so  the 
tortoise  has  been  able  to  play  happily  on  the  rock 
of  the  great  garden." 

It  will  be  seen  that  both  of  these  poems  con- 
tain exactly  thirty-one  syllables ;  when  quite 
literally  translated  they  have  very  little  meaning  to 
the  European.  The  meaning  that  the  Mikado  and 
his  wife  both  wish  to  convey  is  a  wish  that  the 
present  dynasty  may  reign  over  a  happy  Japan  for 
many  years.  It  would  be  impossible  for  any  but  a 
Japanese  to  decide  which  is  the  best  of  these  two 
short  poems,  but  it  is  said  that  the  Empress's 
"  poem  "  this  New  Year  is  more  "  cheerful "  than 
that  of  her  husband.  Her  Majesty  is  universally 
acknowledged  to  be  a  very  good  poetess,  and  it  is 
reported  that  she  spends  a  good  deal  of  time  in  the 
composition  of  verse. 

New  Year's  Day  is  a  busy  one  for  the  Emperor. 
It  was  the  custom,  as  early  as  ^\^  o'clock  in  the 
morning,  to  begin  the  ceremonies  that  were  pre- 
scribed. At  that  dark  and  cold  hour  the  poor 
Mikado  had  to  go  out  into  the  open  air,  and 
worship  the  heavens,  the  stars,  and  the  four 
corners  of  the  earth.  This  very  ancient  custom 
was  called  the  "shihohai,"and  is  no  longer  observed  ; 
instead  of  it  the  Mikado  worships  in  different 
temples  connected  with  the  palace. 

The  most  important  of  these  is  the  Kashidokoro, 
in  which  is  kept  the  facsimile  of  the  sacred  mirror 
of  Ise.  The  history  of  the  mirror,  which  is  con- 
sidered the  most  sacred  relic  of  Japan,  is  that,  when 
the  Sun-goddess  wished  one  of  her  descendants  to 
govern  the  world  she  chose  her  grandson  Ninigi, 
and  ordered  him  to  descend  on  the  earth.  As 
parting  gifts  she  bestowed  on  him  the  sword  "  Cloud 
Cluster  "  (which  had  been  taken  out  of  the  tail  of 
a  dragon),  and  a  mirror.  In  presenting  him  with 
the  latter  she  said  : 

"  Look  upon  this  mirror  as  my  spirit ;  keep  it  in 
the  house  and  on  the  same  floor  as  yourself,  and 
worship  it  as  if  you  were  worshipping  my  presence." 

When    this  earth  was  separated  from  the  sun 


Japan  lay  on  the  summit,  therefore  when  Ninigi 
descended,  bearing  with  him  these  treasures,  he 
naturally  alighted  in  Japan  ;  that  country  is  therefore 
the  Land  of  the  (iods,  the  Holy  Land,  the  Land  of 
Divine  Spirits,  all  other  countries  being  created  out 
of  the  mud  of  the  ocean. 

The  sacred  mirror  has  been  kept  at  Ise,  and  is 
treated  with  the  greatest  veneration.  It  is  too 
sacred  to  be  moved  ;  so  the  Mikado  has  to  content 
himself  with  worshipping  the  facsimile  only  of  this 
gift  of  his  very  far-back  grandmother,  the  Sun- 
goddess. 

The  Mikado  must  also  worship  the  souls  of  his 
ancestors  back  to  Timmu  Pennu,  the  grandson  of 
the  Sun-goddess  and  first  Mikado  of  Japan,  who 
lived  in  the  seventh  century.  He  also  enters  the 
"shinden,"orroom  ofeightgods,  and  then  he  receives 
all  the  officers  and  court  officials  of  a  certain  rank 
who  have  the  privilege  of  going  to  congratulate 
him  at  the  New  Year. 

The  Chinese  New  Year's  Day  is  later  than  the 
Japanese,  and  is  changeable  :  last  year  it  was 
on  February  1 1.  There  are  several  customs  con- 
nected with  it  which  are  observed  throughout  the 
greater  part  of  Japan.  On  New  Year's  Eve  the 
master  of  a  Japanese  house  goes  through  a 
ceremony  which  is  somewhat  the  same  in  idea  as 
our  ringing  of  bells.  He  takes  handfuls  of  beans 
and  throws  them  about  the  room ;  this  is  "  to 
frighten  away  the  evil  spirits  and  to  make  room  for 
happiness."  We  "ring  out  the  false,  ring  in  the 
true."  This  custom  is  called  "  to^i-koshi,''  or 
bean  sprinkling  ;  and  it  is  a  picturesque  sight  when 
in  a  litde  Japanese  room,  lit  with  but  a  faint  light, 
the  head  of  the  house  sprinkles  the  beans  on  the 
matting-covered  floor,  and  the  family  run  forward  to 
pick  them  up.  In  ancient  times  it  was  believed 
that  if  those  present  kept  some  of  the  beans  till 
they  heard  the  first  thunder  of  the  year,  and  then 
ate  them,  they  would  be  safe  from  all  evil  effects  of 
thunder  and  lightning  that  year. 

The  rice  mixed  with  beans  which  is  eaten  at  the 
New  Year  had  its  origin  in  a  table  of  food  which 
used  to  be  placed  in  the  garden  on  New  Year's 
Day.  In  the  far-back  ages  an  emperor  of  China 
caused  a  man  to  be  put  to  death  on  that  day,  and 
every  anniversary  his  spirit  was  allowed  to  haunt  the 
earth  and  had  to  be  propitiated  by  offerings.  But 
the  Japanese  of  the  present  time  no  longer  dread 
his  evil  influence,  for  though  they  still  make  the 
cakes  of  soft  rice  which  were  his  accustomed 
offering,  the  spirit  no  longer  has  his  tray  placed  in 
the  garden,  for  the  family  eat  the  cakes  themselves  ! 

If  a  person  dreams  about  the  "  takara-bune,"  or 
treasure-ship,  on  New  Year's  Eve,  it  will  bring  them 
good  luck  ;  consequently  a  picture  of  it  is  placed 
under  the  pillow  to  bring  about  that  result. 

There  are  many  other  customs  which  the  Japanese 
observe,  and  which  offer  a  tempting  field  of  inquiry 
for  anyone  who  has  the  leisure  to  live  among  the 
people. 
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THE  striking  thing  in  the  wholesale  nursery 
trade  is  the  way  in  which  a  constant  supply 
of  blossoms  is  provided  all  the  year  through. 
There  is  Mr.  Philip  Ladds,  of  Swanley  Junction,  for 
instance,  who  grows  white  Niphetos  roses,  and 
has  never  missed  a  market  with  them  for  the  last 
ten  years  or  more.  Every  week,  even  in  the 
winter,  500  dozen  of  his  white  tea-roses  come  into 
Covent  Garden,  and  in  the  summer  months  his 
weekly  output  amounts  to  2,000  dozen. 

These  all  come  from  pot  plants  four  or  five 
feet  high,  forwarded,  backed,  and  generally  manipu- 
lated with  varying  degrees  of  temperalure  and 
humidity  so  that  two  or  three  housefuls  are  always 
in  bloom — houses  two  hundred  feet  long,  some 
of  ihero  longer,  of  the  usual  span  construction, 
their  roofs  a  long  array  of  ridge  and  furrow.  Mr. 
Ladds  has  fourteen  acres  under  glass  at  Swanley, 
besides  his  peach  orchard  at  Dartford  and  his 
branch  nursery  at  Meopham.  At  Swanley  he  has 
one  of  the  longest  glasshouses  in  the  world.  It 
measures  660  feet,  and  is  used  chiefly  as  a  vinery 
—one  long  tunnel  of  bbck  grapes,  hanging  in 
thousands  of  bunches,  thick  as  they  can  hang, 
the  accounts  of  which  are  kept  in  tons. 

But  to  the  roses.  Here  is  one  of  the  houses 
from  which  to-morrow's  crop  is  to  be  cut.  It  is 
like  a  dwarf  hop  ground— with  the  glass  overhead, 
of  course.  A  few  boys  are  busy.  Watch  them. 
Each  boy  has  a  short  rope's  end  about  five  inches 
long,  from  which  he  draws  out  fibre  after  fibre. 
He  takes  one  of  these  fibres,  loops  it  on  his 
fingers  in  much  the  same  way  as  an  angler  does 
a  piece  of  gut,  forms  a  loop,  slips  the  loop  over 
an  opening  bud,  and  ties  it  gently.  That  loop 
prevents  any  further  opening,  and  keeps  the  bud 
as  a  bud,  when  it  is  most  saleable,  for  several 
days  if  need  be.  If  the  bud  must  grow,  it  can 
grow  in  length,  and  the  longer  it  is  the  more 
fashionable  is  its  shape. 

The  fibre  leaves  a  marie,  unavoidably ;  but,  slight 


as  it  is,  you  will  generally  seek  for  it  in  vain  In 
your  buttonhole.  Watch  the  man  cutting.  He 
snips  off  the  bud  with  a  few  leaves  attached ;  he 
removes  the  fibre  and  plucks  off  the  two  outer 
petals.  They  never  will  be  missed ;  and  you  thus 
have  a  graceful  spray  with  a  spotless  bud,  perfect 
in  shape  as  perfection  is  understood  in  the  market- 
place. 

In  some  of  the  houses  the  rose-trees  have  their 
leaves  all  shrivelled,  and  their  soil  is  apparently  as 
dry  as  a  desert ;  they  are  not  wanted  till  next  May, 
perhaps.  In  others  the  plants  are  in  the  inter- 
mediate stage,  preparing  to  come  into  flower 
sooner.  The  same  plants  do  the  yearly  round  year 
after  year.  Some  of  them  are  a  dozen  years  old, 
and  are  as  prolific  as  ever.  It  is  all  a  question 
of  light  and  heat  and  nourishment. 

This  nursery  is  peculiarly  artificial  in  its  methods. 
It  is  near  the  railway  station— that  is  why  it  is 
here.  We  once  found  a  brickfield  near  Sevenoaks, 
and  fossil-hunted  therein  for  an  hour  to  our  con- 
fusion, for  not  only  did  the  "  breeze  "  reach  it  from 
afar,  but  also  the  clay  and  the  sand  and  every  other 
thing  of  which  the  bricks  were  made.  So  it  is  at 
Swanley.  Not  a  load  of  the  local  soil  is  used. 
The  mould,  the  loam,  the  sand,  the  peat,  like  the 
fertilisers,  the  ashes,  and  the  coke,  are  all  brought  to 
it  from  a  distance.  The  only  thing  local  is  the  water 
which  falls  from  the  clouds,  and  even  that  is  supple- 
mented by  the  supply  from  the  main  in  the  road. 

With  soil  obtained  in  this  way  and  mixable  at 
discretion,  almost  any  system  of  culture  is  passible, 
and,  as  a  matter  of  fact,  a  somewhat  wide  selection 
is  attempted.  Cucumbers,  of  course,  there  are — all 
these  big  wholesale  nurseries  grow  cucumbers ;  they 
grow  quickly  and  fruit  early  and  often,  having  com* 
to  be  known  in  the  trade  as  the  "  prophet's  gourd," 
prophet  being  spelt  with  different  letters.  Another 
climber  of  a  choice  type,  however,  is  Sliphanotist 
which  is  here  grown  largely  under  the  roofs,  the 
space  below  coming  in  for  camellias  and  palms  and 
»3 
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sundries.  Some  of  the  houses  are  devoted  to 
palms  only,  among  them  being  many  big  SeaforMaSy 
worth,  perhaps,  a  pound  apiece,  and  much  used  in 
"  furnishing  "  by  the  West-end  men. 

And  with  regard  to  this  furnishing,  what  an 
amount  of  work  it  gives  !  Think  of  the  trouble 
that  was  taken  with  the  chapel  in  St.  James's  Palace 
on  the  wedding-day  of  the  Duke  of  York.  There 
was  first  the  dress  rehearsal  at  Frogmore.  Every 
group,  every  window  arrangement,  every  floral 
device,  even  to  the  wreathing  of  the  pillars,  was 
there  tried  and  altered  and  improved  upon  with  as 
much  care  as  Mr.  Gilbert  is  said  to  stage-manage 
a  Savoy  opera.  When  a  satisfactory  effect  was  at 
last  obtained,  the  number  and  kinds  of  plants  re- 
quired for  every  section  were  noted  down  on  a  plan 
to  scale,  and  from  this  the  total  quantities  were 
arrived  at.  When  the  four  van-loads  of  fresh 
plants  arrived  next  morning  at  the  palace  from  the 
royal  gardens,  they  were  run  off  at  once  to  their 
stations  and  promptly  put  exactly  in  place.  The 
seeming  confusion  of  the  palms  and  crotons  and 
ferns  was  really  all  order.  The  marguerites  and 
araucarias,  the  achimenes  and  tydaeas,  the  ericas, 
hydrangeas,  and  gloxinias  which  looked  so  well  on 
the  grand  staircase  were  all  in  definite  positions 
agreed  upon  hours  before  and  marked  on  the  plan  ; 
every  fuchsia,  daisy,  pelargonium,  hydrangea, 
caladium,  and  fern  that  stood  in  the  window  was 
on  the  spot  marked  for  it,  as  were  the  more 
obvious  bamboos  and  the  pillar  garlands  of  roses 
and  ivy. 

Many  of  the  fashionable  balls  and  receptions 
have  their  floral  decorations  thus  done  by  rehearsal 
and  plan  ;  and  large  buildings  meaning  large  bays 
and  large  quantities,  the  contractor  is  one  of  the 
wholesale  florist's  best  customers. 

Another  good  customer  is  the  advertising  nursery- 
man who  supplies  bedding  plants  to  country  houses, 
which  plants  are  frequently  raised  by  the  wholesaler 
and  sent  out  in  thousands  of  dozens,  as  many  as 
twenty  thousand  a  week  going,  perhaps,  to  one  firm. 

The  number  seems  large,  and  on  this  round  of 
these  big  plant  factories  we  are  beginning  to  wonder 
where  the  stuff  all  goes  to.  The  plant  trade  always 
deals  with  immense  quantities,  as  witness  the  ad- 
vertisements in  the  newspapers ;  but  to  read  of  these 
and  to  realise  them  are  two  very  different  things, 
and  when  they  are  brought  within  sight  of  us  we 
are  apt  to  be  surprised.  It  is  not  only  London 
that  has  to  be  provided  for,  but  all  Britain  ;  and 
around  the  large  towns  nurseries  are  starting  up  to 
cope  with  the  local  demand,  which  is  often  mostly 
for  buttonholes.  Not  only  Covent  Garden  has  to 
be  looked  after,  but  Liverpool,  and  Manchester, 
and  Bristol,  and  Birmingham,  and  Glasgow — good 
markets  all  of  them  for  the  ordinary  qualities,  but 
not  encouraging  for  the  higher-class  trade.  Any- 
thing costing  from  twopence  to  a  shilling  wholesale 
will  sell  almost  anywhere ;  but  at  rates  beyond 
these  purchasers  require  some  looking  for.  This 
IS  obvious  enough  from  the  London  weekly  quo- 
tations. During  the  past  year,  for  instance,  the 
highest  price  quoted  in  the  lists  was  twelve  shillings 
a  dozen,  and  this  for  orchids,  which  are  the  most 
expensive  cut  flowers  that  come  to  market.  Arums 
ranged  from  twopence  to  ninepence  each,  eucharis 


blossoms  having  the  same  range  ;  which  is,  perhaps^ 
rather  to  be  wondered  at  considering  how  uncertain 
a  plant  eucharis  is  with  regard  to  its  time  and 
manner  of  flowering.  Gardenias,  which  could  be 
had  in  May  at  eighteenpence  a  dozen,  did  not  rise 
above  eightpence  each  even  in  raid-winter. 
Hyacinths  even  in  January  did  not  realise  more 
than  ninepence  each,  neither  did  any  of  the  big 
lilies  nor  any  of  the  roses  ;  in  fact,  with  the  excep- 
tion of  the  orchids,  there  was  nothing  above  nine- 
pence  in  quantities  worth  mentioning.  On  the 
other  hand,  many  very  ordinary  flowers  reached 
this  limit  of  price  out  of  their  customary  season  y 
but  then,  if  you  must  have  scarlet  pelargoniums 
in  January,  you  must  pay  for  them. 

These  scarlets  are  practically  the  only  pelar- 
goniums now  grown  :  some  singles,  most  of  them 
doubles,  kept  for  cut  blooms  in  ten-inch  pots — ^stout, 
sturdy  fellows,  three  or  more  years  old,  of  the  cut- 
and-come-again  school,  a  joy  to  the  eyesight  in 
their  bright,  glowing  bloom.  Many  of  the  growers 
have  their  special  strains  of  them,  so  that  you  can  tell 
where  the  blooms  come  from  at  a  glance.  A  well- 
known  variety  comes  from  Cheshunt,  and  another 
from  Swanley  ;  and  Swanley  has  another  pelar- 
gonium worthy  of  note  in  a  lovely  velvety  rose- 
pink  named  Mrs.  Henry  Cannell,  which  is  likely 
to  have  many  friends  as  its  appearances  grow  more 
frequent  Of  other  familiar  plants  there  are  also 
easily  recognisable  special  strains.  Mr.  Rochford,. 
of  Turnford,  has  a  special  line  of  lilies  of  the  valley,, 
which  now  come  into  the  market  from  January 
onwards  in  such  quantities  as  almost  to  monopolise 
it.  Mr.  Sweet,  of  Whetstone,  has  his  own  strain  of 
mignonette,  which  is  unmistakable,  although  some 
of  his  pupils  are  now  raising  from  the  seed  he  has 
supplied  them  with  ;  and  Whetstone  has  also  a  dis- 
tinctive j£/^7f  cPOr  daisy,  a  fine  golden  marguerite 
needing  no  label  to  announce  its  origin. 

Marguerites  have  come  into  fashion  of  late  years 
as  much  as  fancy  pelargoniums  have  gone  out, 
and  they  will  probably  some  day  meet  with  similar 
neglect  Since,  as  old  Fuller  tells  us,  "market 
gardening  for  profit  crept  out  of  Holland  to  Sand- 
wich in  Kent,"  and  thence  developed,  what  changes 
there  have  been  !  As  with  the  table  vegetables,  so 
it  is  with  the  flowers.  Once  a  luxury,  they  have 
spread  among  the  people  and  become  almost  a 
necessity,  the  result  being  the  encouragement  of 
the  many  and  the  cheap  as  limited  by  fashion  and 
caprice.  Look  how  the  camellia  has  gone  out, 
probably  owing  to  the  success  with  which  it  was  in- 
expensively imitated  in  turnip :  once  it  was  quite  the 
mode,  and  fortunes  were  made  out  of  its  cultivation  ; 
now  it  is  grown  but  in  small  quantities  here  and 
there.  The  newer  gardenia,  too,  is  also  on  the 
down  grade,  which  is  a  pity,  for  a  house  of  gar- 
denias is  a  sight  to  see  :  a  regiment  of  well -grown 
bushes,  six  to  eight  feet  high,  planted  out  on  a 
mised  bed  of  peat,  each  plant  yielding  hundreds  of 
blooms,  and  flowering  so  rapidly  in  its  season  that 
it  has  to  be  cleared  three  times  a  day.  Gardenias 
are  still  in  the  market  all  the  year  through,  ranging 
up  to  eight  shillings  a  dozen  in  the  first  three  months 
of  the  year.  Another  flower  of  apparently  doubtful 
stability  as  an  investment,  but  still  obtainable  in 
every  month,  is  the  tuberose,  which  is  of  very 
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different  habit  to  the  gardenia,  it  being  but  a  slim, 
slender  plant  a  couple  of  feet  high.  On  the  other 
hand,  the  Mexican  bouvardia,  small  and  compact, 
particularly  the  white  one,  is  being  grown  in  larger 
quantities  every  year. 

The  marguerite  daisy  is  the  only  pot-plant  that 
comes  to  Covent  Garden  in  flower  all  the  year  round. 
The  myrtle,  it  is  true,  is  always  there  ;  but  then  it 
is  bought  for  its  foliage  and  not  for  its  bloom,  and 
it  is  not  often  seen  in  bloom.  All  the  other 
flowering  plants  have  their  more  or  less  brief  season 
of  rest,  those  having  the  longest  runs  on  the  market 
boards  being  mignonettes,  heaths,  fuchsias,  and 
chrysanthemums. 

Heaths  are  in  great  force  at  Whetstone  and 
Swanley,  and  very  interesting  is  their  cultivation. 
Like  most  soft-wooded  plants,  they  are  propagated 
from  cuttings.  Frequently  hardy  heaths  are  raised 
from  layering,  peat  and  sand  being  dumped  into 
the  middle  of  the  bush,  which  is  torn  in  pieces 
when  the  roots  are  formed,  and  the  pieces  planted 
out ;  but  thb  sort  of  thing  would  not  do  for  the 
wholesale  nurseryman,  who  must,  above  all  things, 
grow  a  well-shaped  specimen.  Cuttings  invariably 
yield  the  best  forms,  and  it  is  in  cuttings  that  he 
puts  his  trust,  the  little  slip  of  heath  being  the 
smallest  cutting  dealt  with  in  the  trade. 

A  healthy,  vigorous  plant  is  taken,  and  judiciously 
stripped  of  its  most  promising  branchlets — a  very 
delicate  operation  this,  for  if  the  branchlet  be  in 
any  way  squeezed  or  bruised,  failure  is  inevitable. 
The  whole  thing  is  not  half  an  inch  long,  and  the 
lower  hali^  has  to  be  carefully  cleared  of  its  leaves, 
so  as  to  obtain  a  head  no  bigger  than  a  dry  pea. 
A  number  of  round  seed-pans  are  prepared,  filled 
to  within  an  inch  of  their  brims  with  wet  sand. 
With  a  bell-glass  a  circle  is  impressed  on  the  sand, 
so  .as  to  give  a  marginal  space  of  about  an  inch  ; 
with  a  short  wooden  skewer,  pointed  like  a  pencil, 
a  series  of  shallow  holes,  about  a  third  of  an  inch 
apart,  are  pressed  into  the  soil  in  the  mark  made 
by  the  glass,  and  in  these  pits  the  little  sprigs  are 
planted.  When  the  ring  is  complete,  an'  inner 
circle  is  formed  close  up ;  then  another  and  another, 
and  so  on,  until  at  last  the  centre  is  reached  and 
the  last  sprig  placed  in  it  When  complete,  that 
small  circular  area,  Ave  inches  across,  will  hold 
perhaps  a  hundred  young  heaths. 

Over  the  pan  a  round  flat  glass  cover  is  placed, 
and  in  a  wanner  temperature  than  ordinary  the  baby 
plants  are  left  until  a  definite  root  is  formed.  The 
failures  at  this  stage  are  few,  five  or  six  in  each  pan 
being  about  the  average.  When  they  have  thus 
been  struck  and  definitely  started  in  life  on  their 
own  account,  they  are  shifted  into  pots ;  and  as 
they  grow  they  are  gradually  promoted  until  they 
each  get  a  pot  to  themselves,  requiring  all  the  time 
to  be  watched  as  carefully,  night  and  day,  as  a 
sickly  child.  Not  until  they  are  perhaps  two  years 
old  will  they  be  ready  for  market,  as  fine  bushy 
plants,  a  foot  high,  with  a  dozen  or  more  spikes  of 
luxuriant  bloom. 

As  with  the  heaths,  so  it  is  with  the  fuchsias. 
You  can  see  them  in  their  infant  stage,  pan  after 
pan  of  them — the  growing  shoots  at  the  top  of  the 
oranches  with  three  or  four  leaves,  the  short  stem 
stripped  for  a  little  distance  and  stuck  in  the  sand, 


the  leaves  overlapping — and  so  thickly  are  they  set 
that  not  a  speck  of  the  soil  is  visible,  thereby  con- 
trasting noticeably  with  the  prim  regularity  of  the 
heaths  close  by. 

In  a  plant  raised  from  a  cutting  the  break  between 
parent  and  offispring  is  not  so  marked  as  in  one 
raised  from  seed.  The  seedling  is  more  of  an 
individual  than  the  cutting,  using  the  term  in  its 
most  general  signification.  In  raising  plants  from 
cuttings  you  are  practically  dealing  with  the  same 
plant  all  along,  and  this  extreme  closeness  of  rela- 
tionship is  occasionally  shown  in  a  remarkable 
manner.  Plants  from  cuttings  may  grow  as  true 
to  shape  and  colour  as  those  from  seeds ;  they 
may  sport  but  seldom  ;  for  long  periods  they  may 
go  on  as  mere  copies  of  each  other ;  but  the  time 
inevitably  comes  when  one  differs  markedly  from 
the  rest.  The  nurseryman  is  pleased,  and  cherishes 
the  new-comer,  dreaming,  maybe,  of  the  sovereigns 
he  will  make  out  of  the  novelty  when  he  can  place 
it  on  the  market  Alas  !  in  the  very  same  month 
in  the  same  season,  in  some  other  greenhouse  quite 
unknown  to  him,  hundreds  of  miles  away,  perhaps, 
an  exactly  similar  sport  is  not  unlikely  to  have 
occurred,  and  is  being  carefully  watched  with  the 
same  delusive  hopes.  Tracing  back  the  story  of' 
these  widely  separated  plants  through,  maybe,  a  long 
succession  of  cuttings,  it  will  be  found  that  years 
before  they  came  off  one  particular  plant,  some 
minute  constituent  of  which  must  have  been  divided 
so  that  the  fragments  could  develop  in  this 
astonishing  manner  after  such  an  interval  in  such 
distant  places.  If  plants  were  grown  in  small 
numbers  there  would  not  be  much  in  this,  but, 
even  allowing  for  similarity  of  environment,  think 
of  the  chances  !  A  nurseryman  in  Kent  grows 
perhaps  50,000  of  the  plants  in  a  year ;  another^ 
north  of  the  Tweed,  grows  5,000 ;  another,  west  of 
the  Severn,  grows  another  5,000  ;  and  in  each  of 
these  batches  there  is  but  one  that  behaves  in  this 
abnormal  manner. 

Some  plants  sport  more  than  others.  Think  of 
all  the  varieties,  sprung  from  the  somewhat  in- 
significant Chrysanthemum  sinense^  which  some  call 
indicum^  and  which  would  be  perhaps  more  appro- 
priately  nBmtdjaponioim  ;  for  while  both  Chinese 
and  Japanese  have  been  cherishing  it  for  ages,  the 
Japanese  have  so  far  gloried  in  it  that  they  have 
made  their  highest  order  of  honour,  answering  to 
our  Order  of  the  Garter,  the  "  Order  of  the  Chrys- 
anthemum." Think  of  the  multitude  of  "in- 
curveds,"  "reflexeds,"  "anemones,"  and  "pom- 
pons " ;  think  of  the  petals  in  straps,  the  pendulous 
and  twisted,  the  erect,  the  quilled,  the  forked,  in 
all  the  numerous  hues.  See  how,  by  the  selection 
of  the  trivial  sports  in  the  petals  of  the  ray,  the 
gardener  has  now  worked  up  to  huge  heads  of 
bloom  sixteen  inches  across ;  see  how  from  the 
sporting  petals  of  the  disc  quite  another  shaped 
flower  has  been  produced,  in  which  the  ray  petals 
are  mere  accessories.  And  remember  that  it  is 
rare  indeed  for  the  whole  of  the  flowers  on  any 
one  plant  to  sport,  so  that  practically  all  these 
developments  have  arisen  off  single  shoots,  or  even 
off  portions  of  a  single  flower. 

Chrysanthemums,  familiarly  known  as  "  mums," 
are  almost  as  much  the  rage  as  golf,  and,  like  golf, 
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their  beauties  were  a  long  time  in  being  found  out 
by  the  Englishman.  It  is  about  130  years  since 
sinense  first  came  over  here,  to  lead  an  easy,  regular 
life  in  some  quarters,  but  mostly  to  struggle  on  for 
half  a  century  at  least,  weak  in  the  knees  and  flabby 
in  the  head,  in  suburban  gardens,  the  most  truly 
miserable  of  the  Compositce.  Sixty  years  ago  there 
were  but  forty  varieties  of  it,  and  most  of  these 
were  curiosities.  But  in  time  a  traveller  returned 
with  stories  of  Old  Japan,  and  enlarged  on  the 
plant's  possibilities  to  such  effect  that  it  became 
developed  and  developed  into  what  we  now  liave  it, 
with  a  hundred  new  varieties  a  year. 

The    "fancy,"    of  course,   tells   on   the  trade, 
although  the  trade  does  not  encourage  monstrosi- 
ties, and  the  quantities  grown  are  annually  larger. 
In  nearly  all  the  chief  nurseries  there  are  houses 
,  after  houses  crammed  full   of  chrj'santhemums, 
white,  yellow,  and  bronze — whites  especially,  for 
whites  run  for  eight  months  of  the  year,  asters 
taking  their  place  at  weddings  and  burials  during 
the  other  four  months.     These  plants  are  mostly 
obtained  from  cuttings,  the  plants  being  struck  in 
the  winter,  and  gradually  brought  on,  indoors  and 
out  of  doors,  and  indoors  again,  until  in  October 
they  are  all  in  the  houses,  not,  however,  in  pots, 
but  thrust  into  the  ground  in  thick  rows  as  close 
together  as  they  can  stand,  so  as  to  delight  the  eye 
with  a  deep  troubled  sea  of  bloom.     Thousands 
on  thousands  of  them  are  thus  grown  in  a  way  that 
would  somewhat  astonish  a  Japanese  knight  of  the 
golden  flower,  the  crop  being  as  thick  as  a  wheat- 
field,  standing  about  a  yard  high,  with  no  ragged- 
ness  about  the  foliage  and  an  almost  unbroken 
cloud  of  heads.     How  many  dozen  came  out  of  a 
200  feet  house  in  a  morning  we  forget,  but  it  is  rather 
more  than  a  cartload — that  is,  a  cartload  of  cut 
blooms  done  up  in  handfuls. 


At  some  distant  date,  perhaps,  the  much  sought- 
for  blue  "mum"  may  be  produced,  and  find 
favour,  and  make  its  way  on  to  the  market  as 
some  firm's  specialty  ;  but  the  path  to  popularity  is 
thorny,  and  not  one  plant  in  a  hundred  becomes 
anything  more  than  a  luxury.  But  there  is  the 
chance,  and  the  chance  is  worth  trying  for  ;  so  that 
with  stem  and  root  and  seed  the  experimenters  are 
hard  at  work,  with  much  variation  of  the  soil  and 
other  conditions  of  floral  life.  They  have 
"doubled"  the  Medusa-headed  chrysanthemum, 
as  they  did  the  quilled  dahlia,  from  what  is  practi- 
cally a  daisy  ;  and  it  would  be  rash  to  say  that  they 
will  not  eventually  succeed  in  completing  the  floral 
gamut,  by  getting  blue  blossoms  on  a  descendant 
of  a  plant  that  bore  yellow  ones  when  it  first  came 
into  cultivation. 

Some  of  the  "  mums  "  at  the  shows  have  origi- 
nated as  seedlings,  and  are  now  yielding  other 
varieties  from  their  cuttings,  occasionally  in  the 
strange  simultaneous  way  we  have  mentioned.  But 
from  seedlings  we  expect  the  unexpected,  and,  in 
fact,  lay  ourselves  out  to  encourage  it  by  hybridisa- 
tion, which  is  carried  on  largely  among  the  more 
scientific  florists.  Many  are  the  familiar  plants 
which  bloom  in  this  country  but  do  not  ripen  here. 
Supposing  a  nurseryman  desires  to  cross  two  of 
these,  how  does  he  manage  it  ?  He  sends  the  two 
plants  to  a  correspondent  in  Germany  or  the 
Mediterranean,  or  wherever  they  will  ripen.  The 
correspondent  receives  them  as  distinguished 
visitors,  and  duly  looks  after  them.  And  in  due 
season  back  they  come  safe  and  sound,  bringing 
their  seed  with  them  labelled,  certified,  and  ready 
for  raising.  And  thus  we  have  the  life-history  of 
a  modern  pot-plant,  including  a  foreign  tour  among 
its  changing  scenes  and  varied  experiences. 

W.   J.   GORDON. 
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^eu)  l^car's  i^ag. 


New  Year  a-wiAging 
Thy  way  to  meet  us, 

What  gifts  art  bringing 
Wherewith  to  greet  us? 

Oh,  bring  us,  prithee, 
Whate'er  thou  bcarest, 

These  good  things  with  thee, 
Of  gifts  the  fairest : 


Love's  glory  breaking 
Through  mists  of  weeping, 

To  joy  in  waking, 
And  calm  in  sleeping. 


The  sweet  bestowing, 

Through  Love's  high  learning. 
Of  fuller  knowing, 

And  more  discerning. 

To  bliss  attaining 

Beyond  our  choosing, 
Through  blessed  gaining, 

Or  blessed  losing. 


E.    H.   HICKBY. 
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SECOND  SERIES.— GERMANY. 


I. 


GERMANY  lias  taken  a  conspicuous  part  in  the 
discussion  of  questions  bearing  on  the  life  of 
the  peoples  of  Europe.  In  industrial  affairs 
she  has  become  in  many  departments  a  formidable 
competitor  with  England  itself.  Not  only  have 
her  sons  found  permanent  place  in  large  numbers 
in  our  chief  cities  ;  but  there  are  few  households 
which  do  not  show  some  trace  of  her  manufac- 
tures. 

"The  times  are  changed  and  we  have  changed 
too.''  This  quotation  springs  naturally  to  our 
lips  when  we  consider  the  Germany  of  tchday.  In 
doing  so  we  must  abandon  many  a  traditional  idea 
and  many  a  prejudice,  for  men  and  their  relations 
to  each  other  have  changed  gready  since  Germany 
became  united  and  a  great  European  power.  It 
would  take  too  much  space  to  give  a  retrospective 
sketch  of  the  historical  events  that  have  brought 
about  these  results,  but  it  is  needful  to  lay  some 
stress  on  the  difficulty  of  tracing  a  concise  picture 
of  the  nation  under  circumstances  which  have 
not  existed  long  enough  for  them  to  exercise  any 
definite  influence  on  its  individuality.  The  uni- 
fication of  Germany  could  not  produce  the  same 
effects  as  the  liberation  of  Italy,  which  created  a 
new  nation  with  clearly  defined  characteristics. 
1  he  destinies  of  the  two  countries  resemble  each 
other  at  first  sight  only,  for  the  process  and  the 
accomplishment  of  their  liberation  were  thoroughly 
dissimilar.  The  hot-blooded  Italian  decides  more 
rashly  than  the  phlegmatic  German,  and  this  trait 
showed  itself  in  the  making  of  the  two  nations. 
The  German  people  have  not  yet,  so  to  speak, 
become  identified  with  the  new  state  of  affairs,  and 
hence  many  of  the  existing  conditions  are  but 
symptoms  of  a  transition  state.  In  the  same  way 
the  past  and  present  history  of  England  must  each  be 
judged  according  to  a  different  standard,  thanks  to 
our  time-honoured  constitution  and  our  still  more 
ancient  Parliament. 

In  considering  the  German  nation,  the  many 
conflicting  and  contradictory  elements  that  meet 
us  might  lead  us  to  draw  pessimistic  inferences. 
Nevertheless  it  would  be  wrong  to  imagine  that 
the  Germans  have  lost  their  old  ideals,  for  their 
character  is  essentially  conservative.  Treating  of 
the  Germany  of  to^y  as  it  appears  to  the  eye 
of  the  unbiassed  observer,  it  is  our  endeavour  to 
picture  it  as  it  presents  itself  in  the  different 
phases  of  popuku:  life.  Outward  circumstances 
affect  character,  as  character  also  moulds  them,  and 
that  which  influences  the  national  individuality  in 
the  highest  d^ee  will  serve  best  to  illustrate  the 
country's  social  physiognomy. 


INCREASE  OF   POPULATION. 

It  goes  without  saying  that  one  of  the  foundations 
on  which  the  prosperity  of  a  nation  is  based  is 
its  population.  During  the  last  five  years  the 
average  increase  in  the  population  of  the  German 
empire  was  07  per  cent. ;  in  1880-90  the  inha- 
bitants numbered  fifty  millions.  The  distribution 
of  these  inhabitants  varies  greatly,  the  most  thinly 
populated  districts  being  those  where  the  system 
of  large  properties  obtains. 


EMIGRATION. 

The  tendency  to  emigrate  which  was  a  marked 
feature  in  Germany  diminished  after  1880,  but 
the  latest  statistics  show  a  renewed  increase. 
The  greatest  number  of  emigrants  came  from 
Prussia,  and  a  considerable  number  from  the 
provinces  of  Pomerania,  Rhenish  Prussia,  West- 
phalia, and  Brandenburg.  The  Reichstag  has 
undertaken  the  arduous  task  of  creating  emigration 
laws  for  the  whole  empire.  The  earliest  emigration 
laws  were  formulated  in  Prussia  in  1853.  Under 
Bismarck's  regime  this  question  was  put  aside, 
for  the  Prince  and  all  his  followers  regarded 
emigration  as  a  national  evil;  and,  however  in- 
credible it  may  sound,  German  consuls  were  for- 
bidden to  afford  emigrants  any  help  whatsoever. 

A  glance  over  the  statistics  of  the  last  twenty-one- 
years  will  show  that  emigration  in  Germany  should 
not  be  looked  upon  as  a  national  evil,  but  rather 
as  a  social  necessity.  So  far  as  has  transpired,  the 
new  law  will  be  of  a  strictly  police  character,  and 
is  framed  to  favour  the  agrarian  mterests.  Land> 
o\yners,  however,  would  do  well  to  remember  that 
the  working  classes  will  naturally  lose  the  desire  to 
leave  their  native  land,  if  the  conditions  under 
which  they  labour  can  be  improved.  The  laws 
of  the  United  States  have  of  late  done  much  to 
impede  immigration  to  America.  Another  great 
obstacle  to  German  emigration  is  the  military  system, 
under  which  a  man  is  subject  to  conscription  from 
his  seventeenth  year  until  the  completion  of  his 
reserve  drilling.  All  efforts  to  induce  emigration 
to  the  German  colonies  have  proved  fruitless,  partly 
on  account  of  the  bad  climate  in  which  these 
colonies  are  situated,  partly  because  in  these 
colonies  there  also  prevails  the  German  military 
system,  which  is  such  a  fatal  interruption  to  a  man's 
business  career. 

Of  late  the  Government  has  recognised  how 
necessary  it  is  that  the  harm  wrought  by  knavish 
emigration  agents  should  be  hindered.  It  is  diffi- 
cult to  say  what  form  the  proposed  law  will  take. 
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When  does  protection  of  the  individual  cease  to  be  a 
benefit— where  do  compulsion  and  restraint  begin  ? 
A  great  point  will  be  gained  by  removing  the 
differences  that  exist  on  this  point  between  the 
laws  of  the  different  confederate  states.  The  new 
law  will  be  based  on  proposals  laid  before  Parlia- 
ment fourteen  years  ago  by  the  late  political 
economist,  Friedrich  Kapp.  It  will  not  forbid 
emigration,  but  it  wilt  refer  those  who  desire  to 
emigrate  to  regularly  appointed  State  agents,  and 
will  strive  to  protect  the  interests  of  the  national 
shipping  companies.  It  will  further  oblige  all  in- 
tending emigrants  to  perform  their  public  and 
private  duties  before  leavir^  the  Empire. 

MIGRATION   TO  THE  TOWNS. 

Much  attention  has  been  given  to  the  movements 
of  the  people  within  the  Empire  itself  Thus  the 
population  of  Gumbinnen  has  lately  decreased 
6,000  or  7,000,  whereas  the  decrease  in  1890  only 
amounted  to  3,000.  Many  farms  have  only  half 
the  necessary  number  of  labourers,  these  having 


migrated  to  the  large  western  towns.  The  decrease 
in  the  population  is  most  marked  in  Hanover, 
Saxony,  and  Nassau,  whereas  the  Rhine  districts, 
Westphalia  and  Brandenburg,  show  an  increase. 
Contrary  to  all  established  theories,  the  inhabitants 
of  provinces  where  there  is  more  than  enough 
space  wander  off  to  overcrowded  districts,  and  the 
measures  adopted  by  the  Government  to  prevent 
this  have  proved  of  no  avail. 
As  might  be  expected,  the  capital  and  the  in- 


dustrial centres  are  the  most  thickly  populated. 
The  question  naturally  arises.  What  is  the  cause  ot 
this,  and  how  can  it  be  prevented  ?  Many  blame 
the  landowners,  and  advise  them  to  build  spacious 
dwellings  for  the  people  with  large  healthy  rooms ; 
advocating  also  the  abolition  of  late  working  hours, 
and  the  introduction  of  Sunday  rest.  Certain  it  is 
that  the  new  generation  demand  juster  treatment, 
and  if  they  do  not  get  it  they  leave  their  employers. 
In  many  parts  of  Silesia  and  Posen  the  dwellings 
of  the  labouring  clas.ses  do  not  satisfy  the  require- 
ments of  either  morality  or  hygiene ;  and  many 
sober  industrious  men  are  lost  to  the  country  for 
the  lack  of  a  little  humane  attention.  The  agra- 
rian party  in  Parliament  blame  the  I.,iberal  legis- 
lation for  these  evils,  but  the  measures  proposed  in 
return  by  this  party  would  apparently  lead  to  no- 
thing more  nor  less  than  a  re- establishment  of  the 
old  feudal  system. 

Many  labourers  from  Russian  Poland  come  to 
West  Prussia  to  seek  work,  and  are  welcomed  by 
the  landowners,  who  find  them  most  willing  and 
contented  labourers,  the  conditions  they  find  here 
being  better  than  those  they  have  lefL  Swiss 
labourers  are  also  often  engaged  in  the  low  country 
that  lies  round  the  Vistula,  at  a  rate  of  wages  rising 
to  180  marks  per  annum,  in  return  for  which 
pittance  they  tend  the  cattle. 

Of  late  a  sEid  light  has  been  thrown  upon  the 
condition  of  the  unemployed.  It  would  appear 
that  in  winter  often  many  farm  labourers  cannot 
earn  one  mark  per  day,  and  out  of  this  miserable 
pittance  they  are  obliged  to  pay  parish  rates  and 
taxes.  Many  suffer  from  cold  and  starvation,  espe- 
cially in  East  Prussia.  No  wonder,  then,  that  in 
summer  and  at  harvest  time  hands  are  wanting. 
The  best  measures  to  repair  these  evils  would  be 
fixed  wages,  kinder  treatment,  the  construction  of 
good  dwelling-houses,  and  the  providing  of  suitable 
amusements.  In  I^ipsic  a  league  has  been  formed 
under  the  direction  of  Dr.  von  Fr^e,  a  Conserva- 
tive Agrarian,  to  improve  the  condition  of  the 
labouring  classes.  Naturally  the  men  who  go  in 
search  of  higher  wages  press  on  towards  the  indus- 
trial centres,  where  in  consequence  the  supply 
is  beginning  to  exceed  the  demand. 

The  increase  of  population  is  most  marked  in 
the  large  towns,  although  in  Germany  there  is  no 
such  concentration  as  in  England.  Amongthe  2,707 
German  towns  there  is  only  one  that  has  overa  rail- 
lion  inhabitants.  If  we  inquire  how  many  of  the 
inhabitants  of  the  different  towns  have  been  bom  in 
the  corresponding  provinces,  we  find  that  Crefeld 
offers  the  highest  percentage,  9232  per  cent,  and 
Charlottenburg  the  lowest,  2211,  owing,  doubtless, 
to  the  rapid  growth  of  this  town,  which  but  recently 
was  a  mere  village  outside  Berlin.  The  population 
has  increased  most  in  Berlin,  namely,  2003  per 
cent,  since  1885.  The  most  crowded  part  of  Berlin 
is  the  south-eastern  district,  in  which  most  of  the 
factories  are  situated.  But  taken  as  a  whole,  over- 
crowding is  scarcely  to  be  apprehended  in  Berlin. 

THE   LAND  AND  ITS   LAWS. 

Landed  property  plays  a  very  important  rd/e  in 
Germany.    An  attempt  has  been  made  by  Michael 
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Furschleiii  to  reform  the  present  biided  system 
according  to  the  principles  laid  down  by  Henry 
George.  Although  these  ideas  have  met  with  a 
favourable  reception,  it  is  most  improbable  that 
they  will  have  any  practical  effect,  at  least  on  the 
i:nmediate  future.  In  spite  of  the  humane  and 
ideal  bias  of  the  German  character,  there  is  no 
country  where  there  is  less  hope  that  any  reform 
will  be  put  into  action.  The  Germans  are  still,  as 
ihey  always  were,  pure  theorists.  The  greater 
number  of  lai^e  estates  are  found  in  East  and  West 
Prussia,  Silesia,  Brandenbuig,  Pomerania,  and 
Mecklenburg ;  peasant  proprietors  are  few.  The 
so-called  Rittcrgiiter  {landed  gentry)  enjoy  no 
privileges  except  in  Mecklenburg,  where  the  feudal 
system  still  obtains. 

There  are  no  restrictions  on  the  transfer  of  land, 
but  the  laigcst  estates  are  in  the  hands  of  the  aris- 
tocracy, and  hence  hereditary.  The  fidekommiise 
form  an  exception  to  this  rule.  The  Prussian  con- 
stitution, extracted  by  the  revolution  of  1848,  pro- 
hibited them  for  a  time,  but  this  law  was  abrogated 
in  1852,  when  the  Conservatives  once  more  came 
into  power.  In  one  of  the  latest  Reichstag  debates 
Deputy  Jordan  alluded  to  this  increasing  tendency 
to  create  family  fidekommhse.  Eugene  Richter, 
the  great  Liberal  politician,  regretted  that  the  insti- 
tution had  not  been  abolished,  for  by  favouring 
elder  sons  to  the  detriment  of  thf  rest  of  the  family 
he  holds  that  these  fidemmmisse  are  financially 
and  economically  disadv.intageous.  Although  the 
aristocracy  desire  to  maintain  this  principle,  yet 
they  also  favour  the  creation  of  small  estates  for 
the  sake  of  having  a  number  of  established  farmers 
and  regular  labourers  around  them.  But  there  is 
one  great  practical  otjstacle  to  the  realisation  of  this 
plan  ;  that  is  to  say,  the  want  of  unoccupied  space 
caused  by  the  feudal  fidekommisse.  From  the 
Parliamentary  speeches  of  the  landed  proprietors,  it 
would  seem  as  though  these  classes  were  in  de- 
plorable circumstances,  but  in  point  of  facj  an 
intelligent  landowner  has  in  Germany  an  important 
as  well  as  a  pleasant  social  position. 


owns  many  iron  mines  in  the  nonh  of  Spain. 
Special  steamers  have  been  built  for  the  transport 
of  this  ore.  The  Krupp  mines  produce  10,000,000 
kilogrammes  of  raw  iron  monthly,  with  ele\-en 
furnaces.  In  1881  the  total  amount  of  steel  and 
iron  came  to  260,000  tons.  At  the  cast-steei  factory 
II, II I  workmen  were  employed,  and  8,394  ^t  the 
mines  and  forges,  for  whom  dwellings,  hospitals, 
and  stores  have  been  erected,  and  sick  and  pension 
funds  established.  After  the  death  of  Alfred 
Krupp  in  1887,  his  only  son,  Frederick  A.  Krupp, 
became  head  of  the  works,  which  are  now  carried 
on  by  a  board  of  directors. 

Another  most  important  establishment  is  the 
Gruson  casting  works  at  Buckau,  in  Mecklen- 
burg. Their  speciality  is  Gruson  metal,  so  named 
after  its  inventor.  Some  years  ago  this  factory 
was  the  sole  property  of  Hermann  Gruson,  but  it 
now  belongs  to  a  company,  of  which  he  is  the 
director. 

Another  great  industrial  genius  is  the  so-called 
railway  king.  Baron  von  Stumm,  proprietor  of  the 
great  iron  forges  in  Neunkirchen,  one  of  the  main 
supporters  of  Bismarck's  protective  policy.  Charac- 
teristic of  the  prosperity  of  the  German  iron  in- 


GREAT   IRON    INDUSTRIES. 

The  present  Chancellor,  whose  speech  can  be 
as  inelegant  as  that  of  his  predecessor,  has  said 
that  "industries  arc  the  wet  nurse  of  a  State." 
Germany  is  beyond  doubt  becoming  more  and 
more  of  an  industrial  nation.  Notwithstanding  that 
trade  in  general  is  depressed  at  this  moment,  owing 
to  the  system  of  taxation,  and  owing  to  protective 
duties,  yet  the  industries  themselves  are  flourish- 
ing. There  are  no  specially  characteristic  German 
industries  ;  all  trades  are  more  or  less  represented. 
If  any  one  industry  can  be  called  superior  to  all 
others,  it  is  the  splendid  iron  industry  and  engi- 
neering works.  The  world-famed  cast-steel  factory 
of  Krupp  in  Essen,  which  up  to  1885  had  furnished 
20,000  cannon  to  thirty-four  different  States,  takes 
a  foremost  rank,  and,  l)esides  weapons,  the  firm  of 
Knipp  also  turns  out  many  other  articles— for 
instance,  railway  plant,  especially  since  the  inven- 
tion of  the  Siemens-Marten  system.  In  order  to 
ensure  the  best  raw  material,  the  firm  has  purchased 
four  coftl  mines  and  414  ironstone  mines.     It  also 


dustries  is  an  utterance  made  by  Louis  Schwartzkop( 
one  of  the  most  eminent  Berlin  engineers,  who  de- 
clared that  his  own  success  in  trade,  as  well  as  that 
of  his  colleagues,  was  due  in  great  measure  to  their 
having  recognised  in  time  how  much  more  profitable 
it  is  to  manufacture  implements  of  warthan  im[de- 
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ments  for  purposes  of  peace.  Ernst  Werner  von 
Siemens  and  bis  brothers  are  eminent  in  everything 
bearing  on  technical  electricity,  which  is  making 
very  rapid  progress.     In  Berlin  electrical  compe- 


tition is  so  great  that  even  private  householders  will 
soon  be  able  to  light  their  houses  quite  cheaply  by 
electricity.  Another  widespread  industry  is  tnat  of 
glass-making,  which  is  chiefly  carried  on  in  Saxony 
and  Thuringia.  Friedrich  von  Siemens  dis- 
tinguished himself  by  the  invention  of  a  regene- 
rative gas-furnace,  which  was  introduced  into 
England  in  1859.  In  1867  he  took  over  the 
glass-foige  of  his  brother  Hans  in  Dresden,  which 
has  since  Ijecome  one  of  the  most  important  in 
Germany,  and  he  also  erected  forges  at  Dohlen,  near 
Dresden,  and  Neusattel,  near  Carlsbad.  Another 
of  his  inventions  is  a  new  method  for  producit^ 
hard  glass.  He  returned  again  to  the  iron  industry 
at  his  brother's  death. 

PAPER   MANUFACTURES. 

The  manufacture  of  paper  has  assumed  enor- 
mous dimensions,  especially  since  the  adoption  of 
cellulose.    Since  1840  machine -manufactured  paper 


has  almost  entirely  supplanted  the  hand-made. 
In  1878  the  demand  for  paper  had  risen  from 
22,000,000  to  238,000,000  kilogrammes.  The 
following  table  will  show  that  Germany  produces 
more  paper  than  any  other  country  : 
Germanf  produced  in  1 1 

Greal  Britain  „  168,200,000        „ 

North  America        „  213,500,000        „ 

Auaim.  Hungary      ,,  92,250,000        ,, 

The  export  amounts  to  6,300,000  kilogrammes 
more  than  the  importation  ;  when  this  is  subtracted 
there  remains  51  kilo^nimes  per  head,  whereas 
in  France  there  are  4,  m  Great  Britain  6,  in  North 
America  5,  and  in  Austria  only  2^  kilogrammes  per 
head. 

TEXTILE    IIJDUSTRIES. 

Textile  industries  have  attained  a  considerable 
importance.  Crefeld  is  the  centre  of  the  silk  and 
velvet  manufacture.  Linen-weaving  is  the  chief 
industry  of  Silesia,  and  is  of  great  consequence. 
Hand- weaving  and  hand- spinning  are  generally 
diffused  throughout  the  German  Empire,  but 
machine -weaving  is  spreading,  especially  in  the 
north. 

Nor  must  a  world-famed  industry  be  forgotten, 
namely,  that  of  the  Nuremberg  toys.  Other  manu- 
factures include  hardware,  and  a  great  variety  of 
household  things.  Chemnitz  in  Saxony  may  be 
cited  as  a  manufacturing  town  of  first-cli^  rank  in 
various  branches,  such  as  tool  and  machinery 
making. 

GERMAN    BEER. 

Beer-brewing,  always  a  German  industry,  has 
develoi>ed  of  late  to  an  extraordinary  degree, 
esf)ecia]ly  in  Bavaria.  Germany  was  the  first 
country  to  found  brewery  schools,  when  the  want 
of  practically  educated  men  came  to  be  recognised. 
The  first  was  built  in  Scheissheim  in  the  year 
1848,  and  in  1852  it  was  removed  to  a  village  near 
Freising.  There  is  also  one  at  Worms.  Lectures 
on  the  art  of  brewing  are  even  held  at  the  Munich 
and  Berlin  universities,  as  well  as  at  most  of  the 
agricultural  academies  and  polytechnics.  Berlin 
arid,  in  fact,  all  German  towns,  with  but  three  ex- 
ceptions, consume,  in  proportion,  more  beer  than 
all  the  other  European  capitals,  but  the  beer  con- 
sumed is  not  intoxicant  in  the  same  degree  as 
in  England.  This  is  especially  marked  in  South 
Germany,  for  there  is  no  North  German  town  in 
which  the  consumption  of  beer  amounts  lo  over 
aoo  to  500  litres  per  head.  The  difference  between 
Berlin  and  Munich  in  this  respect  is  characteristic 
Berlin  consumes  annually  160  litres  per  head  and 
Munich  566  litres.  Brewing  is  gradually  becoming 
a  science,  and  many  men  of  gpod  family  adopt  this 
calling. 


T  COMMITTED  a  great  folly  when  I  was  young 
L  and  ignorant ;  for  I  left  my  father's  house  and 
hid  myscir  in  London  only  that  I  might  escape 
the  match  he  desired  to  make  for  me.  I  knew 
nothing  at  that  time  of  the  dangers  and  sorrows  trf 
those  who  live  in  the  ivorld  and  are  mixed  in  its 
affairs.  Vet  it  was  a  time  of  public  peril,  and  not 
a  few  who  dwelt  in  the  quiet  corners  of  the  earth 
found  themselves  embroiled  suddenly  in  great 
matters  of  state.  For  when  the  Duke  of  Monmouth 
landed  in  Dorsetshire  it  was  not  the  dwellers  in 
great  cities  or  the  intriguers  of  the  Court  that 
followed  him  chiefly  to  their  undoing  ;  it  was  the 
peasant  who  left  his  plough  and,  the  cioth-worlter 
his  loom.  Men  who  could  neither  read  nor  write 
were  caught  up  hy  the  cry  of  a  Protestant  leader, 
and  went  after  him  to  their  ruin.  The  prince  to 
whose  standard  they  flocked  was,  for  all  his  sweet 
and  taking  manners,  but  a  profligate  at  best  ;  he 
had  no  true  religion  in  his  heart— nothing  but  a 
desire,  indeed,  for  his  own  aggrandisement,  what- 
ever he  might  say  to  the  unhappy  maid  that  handed 
a  Bible  to  him  at  Taunton.  But  of  this  the 
people  were  ignorant.  And  so  it  came  to  pass 
that  they  were  led  to  destruction  in  a  fruitless  cause, 
and  the  miner  who  had  handled  his  pick  in  the 
darkness  of  the  earth,  the  peasant  who  had  tilled 
the  soil  in  the  sunshine,  the  mercer  that  had 
measured  his  ribbons  in  the  mart,  must  needs  lie 
dead  side  by  side  on  the  morass  of  Sedgemoor,  and 
neither  EngUind  nor  God's  truth  be  the  better  for  it 
But  there  were,  besides  the  men  that  died  nobly 


turned  cov'ard  and  traitor  at  the  last 

Of  one  of  them  I  am  now  to  write,  and  I  will  say 
of  him  no  more  evil  than  must  be.  If  he  is  alive 
or  dead  I  know  not,  but  if  alive  surely  the  shame 
and  sorrow  in  his  heart  must  punish  him  sufficiently ; 
and  because  of  this  I  will  not  speak  of  him  by 
name,  but  let  that  die  out  and  be  forgotten,  while 
the  name  of  my  good  mistress  and  kind  friend  shall 
be  remembered  for  ever. 

How  I,  that  had  fled  away  from  the  part  of  the 
country  where  this  trouble  wa.s,  before  its  begin- 
ning, became  mixed  in  it  was  strange  enough.  I 
had,  as  I  said,  run  away  to  escape  from  the  match 
that  my  father  proposed  for  me ;  and  yet  it  was 
not  from  any  dislike  of  Tom  Windham,  the  neigh- 
bour's son  with  whom  I  was  to  have  mated,  that  I 
did  this  ;  but  chiefly  from  a  dislike  that  I  had  to 
settle  in  the  place  where  I  had  been  bred  ;  for  I 
thought  myself  weary  of  a  country  life  and  the  little 
town  whither  we  went  to  market ;  and  I  desired  to 
see  somewhat  of  life  in  a  great  city  and  the  gaiety 
stirring  there. 

There  dwelt  in  London  a  cousin  of  my  mother, 
whose  husband  was  a  mercer,  and  who  had  visited 
us  a  year  before — when  she  was  newly  married — 
and  pressed  me  to  go  back  with  her. 

"  La  ! "  she  had  said  to  me,  "  I  know  not  how 
you  endure  this  life,  where  there  is  nothing  to  do 
but  to  listen  for  the  grass  growing  and  the  flowers 
opening.     Twould  drive  me  mad  in  a  month." 

Then  she  told  me  of  the  joyous  racket  of  a  great 
city,  and  the  gay  shows  and  merry  sports  to  be  had 
there.  But  my  father  would  not  permit  me  to  go 
with  her. 

However,  I  resolved  to  ask  no  leave  when  the 
question  of  my  marriage  came  on ;  and  so,  without 
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more  ado,  I  slipped  away  by  the  first  occasion  that 
came,  when  my  friends  were  least  suspecting  it, 
and,  leaving  only  a  message  writ  on  paper  to  bid 
them  have  no  uneasiness,  for  I  knew  how  to  take 
care  of  myself,  I  contrived,  after  sundry  adven- 
tures, to  reach  London. 

I  arrived  at  an  ill  time,  for  there  was  sickness  in 
the  home  of  my  cousin  Alstree.  However,  she 
made  me  welcome  as  well  as  might  be,  and  wrote 
to  my  father  suddenly*  of  my  whereabouts.  My 
father  being  sore  displeased  at  the  step  I  had  taken, 
sent  me  word  by  the  next  messenger  that  came  that 
way  that  I  might  even  stay  where  I  had  put  myself; 
for  it  would  be  no  pleasure  to  him  or  to  any  that 
belonged  to  me,  but  rather  a  shame  and  discomfort, 
to  see  my  face  again  before  some  time  had  passed 
and  given  a  chance  for  my  misdoings  to  be  for- 
gotten. 

So  now  I  had  all  my  desire,  and  should  have 
been  content ;  but  matters  did  not  turn  out  as  I 
had  expected.  There  might  be  much  gaiety  in  the 
town  ;  but  I  saw  little  of  it.  My  cousin  was  occu- 
pied with  her  own  concerns,  having  now  a  sickly 
baby  to  turn  her  mind  from  thoughts  of  her  own 
diversion  ;  her  husband  was  a  sour- tempered  man  ; 
and  the  prentices  that  were  in  the  house  were  ill- 
mannered  and  ill-bred.  One  of  them  paid  court 
to  me  at  the  beginning,  but  it  was  not  to  put  up 
with  so  poor  a  fellow  as  this  that  I  had  forsaken 
my  old  playmate  Tom.  So  I  would  have  nothing 
to  say  to  him. 

There  was  in  truth  a  Court  no  farther  away  than 
Whitehall,  and  gallant  shows  to  be  seen  there, 
with  fine  chariots  in  the  Park,  games  on  the  Mall, 
and  soldiers  and  horses  in  the  streets  and  squares  ; 
but  none  of  these  were  for  me.  I  lost  myself  in 
the  city  when  I  went  out  unattended,  and  I  fell 
in  with  some  young  gallants  that  treated  me  with 
rudeness  ;  for  they  saw  my  perplexity,  and  that  I 
was  country  bred.  So  that  I  was  glad  enough  to 
get  back  to  the  street  where  my  cousin  lived.  A 
poor  street  it  was,  not  so  good  as  the  best  in  our 
market-town  at  home  ;  and  the  customers  that  came 
to  the  shop  were  a  poor  sort  too,  and  strange  to  me, 
whereas  I  had  been  treated  always  by  the  neigh- 
bours in  my  own  place  with  observance  and  respect, 
my  father  being  a  man  of  substance  and  our  family 
settled  in  the  same  place  for  three  generations. 

So  I  stood  as  it  were  on  the  shore  of  a  sea  of 
pleasure  and  wanted  only  a  little  cup  out  of  which 
to  drink  from  it ;  but  there  was  no  cup  for  me.  I 
was  of  no  concern  to  any  in  that  place,  nor  was  my 
cousin  pleased  at  my  coming  at  such  a  time  and  in 
so  ill  a  manner. 

The  news  of  the  Duke's  landing  was  brought  to 
London  while  I  was  still  at  my  cousin's,  but  it  made 
the  less  stir  in  her  household  because  of  the  sickness 
there  ;  and  presently  a  new  and  grievous  trouble  fell 
upon  us.  My  cousin  Alstree  was  stricken  with  the 
small-pox,  and  in  ^yt  days  she  and  her  baby  were 
both  dead.  The  house  seemed  no  longer  a  fit  place 
for  me,  and  her  husband  was  as  one  distracted  ;  yet  I 
had  nowhere  else  to  go  to.  It  was  then  that  a  woman 
whom  I  had  seen  before  and  liked  little  came  to 
my  assistance.    Her  name  was  Elizabeth  Gaunt. 


She  was  an  Anabaptist  and,  as  I  thought,  fana- 
tical. She  spent  her  life  in  good  works,  and  cared 
nothing  for  dress,  or  food,  or  pleasure.  Her 
manner  to  me  had  been  stern,  and  I  thought  her 
poor  and  of  no  account ;  for  what  money  she  had 
was  given  mostly  to  others.  But  when  she  knew 
of  my  trouble  she  offered  me  a  place  in  her  house, 
bargaining  only  that  I  should  help  her  in  the  work 
of  it. 

"  My  maid  that  I  had  has  left  me  to  be  married," 
she  said  ;  "  'twould  be  waste  to  hire  another  while 
you  sit  idle." 

I  was  in  too  evil  a  plight  to  be  particular,  so  that 
I  went  with  her  willingly.  And  this  I  must  confess, 
that  the  tasks  she  set  m'e  were  irksome  enough,  but 
yet  I  was  happier  with  her  than  I  had  been  with 
my  cousin  Alstree,  for  I  had  the  less  time  for  idle 
and  regretful  thoughts.  She  had,  I  believe,  this 
in  her  mind  when  she  gave  me  the  work  to  do  — 
making  it  light  enough  with  her  own  help — for  she 
knew  how  dangerous  a  thing  it  is  for  the  young — 
or  indeed  for  any — to  sit  without  employment, 
watching  to  catch  sight  of  the  first  temptation  that 
looks  at  them  round  the  comer. 

She  was  not  so  poor  as  she  seemed,  only  she 
made  herself  so  by  her  many  charities.  Her  house 
was  but  a  little  one,  yet  she  had  ever  a  comer  in  it 
for  those  that  needed  a  refuge.  I  thought,  indeed, 
that  there  was  a  perverseness  in  her,  for  she  would 
not  rest  quiet  when  we  were  comfortable  and  at 
ease  together,  but  must  for  ever  be  seeking  out 
some  one  that  wanted  help  or  shelter. 

"  'Tis  for  another's  need,"  she  would  say  to  me 
when  I  found  the  burthen  of  work  heavy  from  time 
to  time.  And  that,  she  thought,  was  a  sufficient 
reason  for  all. 

II. — THE  GUEST  THAT  CAME  AT   NIGHTFALL. 

Now  it  befell  that  one  night,  when  we  were  alone 
together,  there  came  a  knocking  at  the  house  door. 
I  went  to  open  it,  and  found  a  tall  man  standing 
on  the  threshold.  I  was  used  to  those  that  came 
to  geek  charity,  who  were  mostly  women  or  children, 
the  poor,  the  sick,  or  the  old.  But  this  man,  as  I 
saw  by  the  light  I  carried  with  me,  was  young  and 
well  built ;  moreover,  the  cloak  that  was  wrapped 
about  him  was  neither  ragged  nor  ill-made,  only 
the  hat  that  he  had  upon  his  head  was  crushed  in 
the  brim.  He  stepped  inside  and  shut  the  door 
behind  him,  and  this  frightened  me  somewhat,  for 
we  were  two  lone  women,  and  the  terrors  of  my 
country  breeding  clung  to  me.  There  was,  it  is 
tme,  nothing  in  the  house  worth  stealing,  but  yet  a 
stranger  might  not  know  this. 

"  Doth  Mrs.  Gaunt  still  live  in  this  house?"  he 
asked.  **  Is  she  not  a  woman  that  is  very  charitable 
and  ready  to  help  those  that  are  in  trouole  ?  " 

I  looked  at  him,  wondering  what  his  trouble 
might  be,  for  he  seemed  well-to-do  and  comfortable, 
except  for  the  hat-brim.  Yet  he  spoke  with  urgency, 
and  it  flashed  upon  me  that  his  need  might  not  be 
for  himself,  but  another. 

I  was  about  to  answer  him  when  he,  whose 
eye  had  left  me  to  wander  searchingly  round  the 
narrow  passage  where  we  were,  caught  sight  of  a 
rim  of  light  under  a  doorway. 
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"Is  she  in  that  chamber,  and  alone?  What, 
then,  are  you  afraid  of  ?  "  he  asked,  with  impatience. 
"  Do  you  think  I  would  hurt  a  good  creature  like 
that  ?  " 

"You  would  be  a  cruel  wretch,  indeed,  to  do  it," 
I  answered,  plucking  up  a  little  spirit, "  for  she  lives 
only  to  show  kindness  to  others." 

"  So  I  have  been  told.  Tis  the  same  woman," 
and  without  more  ado  he  stalked  past  me  to  the 
door  of  her  room,  where  she  sat  reading  her  Bible 
as  her  custom  was  ;  so  he  opened  it  and  went  in. 

I  stood  without  in  the  passage,  trembling  still  a 
little,  and  uncertain  of  his  purpose,  yet  remembering 


his  words  and  the  horror  he  had  shown  at  the 
thought  of  doing  any  hurt  to  my  mistress.  I  said 
to  myself  that  he  could  not  be  a  wicked  man,  and 
that  there  was  nothing  to  fear.  But,  well-a-day, 
well-a-day,  we  know  not  what  is  before  us,  nor  the 
«il  that  we  shall  do  before  we  die.  (Jod  help  us 
all  and  keep  us  near  to  Himself,  wh°re  no  un- 
righteous thoughts  may  venture,  that  we  may  have 
in  our  hearts  a  better  happiness  than  comes  from 
the  sense  of  our  own  safety  and  comfort.  For  the 
very  desire  of  life,  which  is  natural  to  us  all,  may 
lead  us  to  the  foulest  cruelty  and  treason.  Of  a 
surely  the  man  that  I  let  in  that  night  had  no 
thought  of  what  he  should  do  ;  yet  he  came  in  the 
end  to  do  it,  and  even  to  justify  the  doing  of  it. 
If  he  is  still  alive  surely  he  remembers,  with  even  a 
greater  horror  than  myself,  his  coming  to  that 
innocent  and  hospitable  house. 

I  waited  outside,  as  I  have  said,  and  the  sound 
of  voices  came  to  me.  I  thought  to  myself  once, 
"Shall  I  go  nearer  and  listen?"  (hough  it  was  only 
for  my  mistress's  sake  that  I  considered  it,  being 
no  eavesdropper.  But  I  did  not  go,  and  in  so 
abstaining  I  was  kept  safe  in  the  greatest  danger  I 
have  been  in  throughout  my  life.  For  if  I  had 
heard  and  known,  my  fate  might  have  been  like 
hers ;  and  should  I  have  had  the  strength  to  enduie 
it? 

In  a  little  time  the  door  opened  and  she  came 


out  alone.  Her  face  was  paler  even  than  ordinary, 
and  she  gave  a  start  on  seeing  me  stand  there. 

"  Child,"  she  said,  "  have  you  heard  what  passed 
between  us  on  the  other  side  of  that  door?" 

I  answered  that  I  had  not  heard  a  word  ;  and 
then  she  beckoned  me  to  follow  her  into  the 
kitchen.  , 

When  we  were  alone  there  I  put  down  my  candle 
on  the  deal  table,  and  stood  still  while  she  looked 
at  me  searchingly.  I  could  see  that  there  was  more 
in  her  manner  than  I  understood. 

"  Child,"  she  said,  "  I  have  had  to  trust  you 
before  when  I  have  given  help  to  those  in  troulile, 
and  you  have  not  been  wanting  in  discretion  ;  yet 
you  are  but  a  child  to  trust." 

"  If  you  teli  me  nothing  I  can  repeat  nothing,"  I 
answered  proudly. 

"Yet  you  know  something  already.  Can  you 
keep  silent  entirely  and  under  all  circumstances  as 
to  what  has  happened  since  you  opened  the  street 
door  ?  " 

"  It  is  not  my  custom  to  gabble  about  your 
affairs." 

"Will  you  seek  to  learn  no  more  and  to  und^- 
stand  no  more  ?  " 

"  I  desire  to  know  nothing  of  the  aflaiis  of  others, 
if  they  do  not  choose  to  tell  me  of  their  own  fres 
will." 

She  looked  at  me  and  sighed  a  litde,  at  the 
which  I  marvelled  somewhat,  for  it  was  ever  her 
custom  to  trust  in  God  and  so  to  go  forward  with- 
out question. 

"  You  are  young  and  ill  prepared  for  trial,  yet 
you  have  wandered  alone — silly  lassie  that  you  are 
— into  a  wilderness  of  wolves." 

"There  is  trouble  everywhere,"  I  answered. 

"  And  danger  too,"  she  said ;  "  but  there  is 
trouble  that  we  seek  for  ourselves,  and  trouble  that 
God  sends  to  us.  You  will  do  well,  when  you  are 
safe  at  home,  to  wander  no  more.  Now  go  to  bed 
and  rest." 

"  .Shall  I  not  get  a  meal  for  your  guest  ?  "  I  asked  ; 
for  I  was  well  aware  that  the  man  had  not  yet  left 
the  house. 

"Do  my  bidding  and  ask  no  questions,"  she 
said,  more  sternly  than  was  her  custom.  So  I  took 
my  candle  and  went  away  silently,  she  following  me 
to  my  chamber.  When  I  was  there  she  bid  me  pray 
lo  God  for  all  who  were  in  danger  and  distress, 
then  I  heard  that  she  turned  the  key  upon  me  on 
the  outside  and  went  away. 

I  undressed  with  some  sullenness,  being  ill  con- 
tent at  the  mistrust  she  showed  ;  but  presently  she 
came  to  the  chamber  herself,  and  prayed  long 
before  she  lay  down  beside  me.  There  were  times 
when  she  prayed  aloud,  being  indifferent  to  the 
disturbance  which  she  thereby  caused  to  my 
slumbers,  but  not  this  night  ;  yet  she  never  prayed 
more  fervently  ;  and  because  of  this  and  of  her 
behaviour  towards  me,  I  cannot  but  believe  that 
she  knew  of  all  the  danger  she  ran  in  doing  what 
she  did,  yea,  from  the  very  beginning. 

HI. — THE  TROUBLE  TH.^T   FOLLOWED   HIS  COMING. 

And  now  a  strange  time  followed.  I  saw  no 
more  of  that  visitor  that  had  come  to  the  house 
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lately,  nor  knew  at  what  time  he  went  away, 
or  if  he  had  attained  the  end  he  sought  My 
mistress  busied  me  mostly  in  the  lower  part  of  the 
house,  and  went  out  very  little  herself,  keeping  on 
me  all  the  while  a  strict  guard  and  surveillance 
beyond  her  wont.  But  at  last  a  charitable  call 
came  to  her,  which  she  never  refused ;  and  so  she 
left  me  alone,  with  instructions  to  remain  between 
the  kitchen  and  the  street-door,  and  by  no  means 
to  leave  the  house  or  to  hold  discourse  with  any 
that  came,  more  than  need  be. 

I  sat  alone  in  the  kitchen,  fretting  a  little  against 
her  injunctions,  and  calling  to  mind  the  merry 
evenings  in  the  parlour  at  home,  where  I  had 
sported  and  gossiped  with  my  comrades.  I  loved 
n6t  solitude,  and  sighed  to  think  that  I  had  now 
nothing  to  listen  to  but  the  great  clock  against  the 
wall,  nothing  to  speak  to  but  the  cat  that  purred 
at  my  feet.  I  was,  however,  presently  to  have 
company  that  I  little  expected.  For,  as  I  sat  with 
my  seam  in  my  hand,  I  heard  a  step  upon  the 
stairs  ;  and  yet  I  had  let  none  into  the  house,  but 
esteemed  myself  alone  there.  It  came  from  above, 
where  was  an  upper  chamber,  and  a  loft  little  used. 
My  heart  beat  quickly,  so  that  I  was  afraid  to  go 
out  into  the  passage,  for  there  I  must  meet  that 
which  descended,  man  or  spirit  as  it  might  be.  I 
heard  the  foot  on  the  lowest  stair,  and  then  it 
turned  towards  the  little  closet  where  my  mistress 
often  sat  alone  at  her  devotions.  While  it  lingered 
there  I  wondered  whether  I  should  rush  out  into 
the  street,  and  seek  the  help  and  company  of  some 
neighbour.  But  I  remembered  Mrs.  Gaunt's 
injunction ;  and,  moreover,  another  thought  re- 
strained me.  It  was  that  of  the  man  that  I  had 
let  into  the  house  and  never  seen  again.  It  might 
well  be  that  he  had  never  left  the  place,  and  that  I 
should  be  betraying  a  secret  by  calling  in  a 
stranger  to  look  at  him.  So  I  stood  trembling  by 
the  deal  table  until  the  step  sounded  again  and 
came  on  to  the  kitchen.  The  door  opened,  and  a 
man  stood  there.  It  was  the  same  whom  I  had 
seen  before. 

He  looked  round  quickly,  and  gave  me  a 
courteous  greeting ;  his  manner  was,  indeed, 
pleasant  enough,  and  there  was  nothing  in  his 
look  to  set  a  maid  trembling  at  the  sight  of  him. 

"I  am  in  luck,"  he  said,  "for  I  heard  Mrs. 
Gaunt  go  out  some  time  since,  and  I  am  sick  of 
that  upper  chamber  where  she  keeps  me  shut  up." 

"If  she  keeps  you  shut  up,  sir,"  I  said,  his 
manner  giving  me  back  all  my  self-possession, 
"  sure  she  has  some  very  good  reason." 

"Do  you  know  her  reason?"  he  asked  with 
abruptness. 

"  No,  nor  seek  to  know  it,  unless  she  chooses  to 
tell  me.  I  did  not  even  guess  that  she  had  you  in 
hiding." 

"  Mrs.  Gaunt  is  careful,  but  I  can  trust  the  lips 
that  now  reprove  me.  They  were  made  for  better 
things  than  betraying  a  friend.  I  would  willingly 
have  some  good  advice  from  them,  seeing  that  they 
speak  wise  words  so  readily."  And  so  saying  he 
sat  down  on  the  settle,  and  looked  at  me  smiling. 

I  was  offended,  and  with  reason,  at  the  freedom 
of  his  speech ;  yet,  his  manner  was  so  much  beyond 
anything  I  had  been  accustomed  to  for  ease  and 


pleasantness,  that  I  soon  forgave  him,  and  when  he 
encouraged  me,  began  to  prattle  about  my  affairs, 
being  only,  with  all  my  conceit,  the  silly  lassie  my 
mistress  had  called  me. 

I  talked' of  my  home  and  my  own  kindred,  and 
the  friends  I  had  had — which  things  had  now  all 
the  charm  of  remoteness  for  me — and  he  listened 
with  interest,  catching  up  the  names  of  places,  and 
even  of  persons,  as  if  they  were  not  altogether 
strange  to  him,  and  asking  me  further  of  them. 

"What  could  make  you  leave  so  happy  a  home 
for  such  a  dungeon  as  this?"  he  asked,  looking 
round  the  bare  kitchen. 

Then  I  hung  my  head,  and  reddened  foolishly, 
but  he  gave  a  loud  laugh,  and  said,  "  I  can  well 
understand.  There  was  some  country  lout  that 
your  father  would  have  wedded  you  to.  That  is 
the  way  with  the  prettiest  maidens." 

"  Tom  Windham  was  no  country  lout,"  I  answered 
proudly  ;  upon  which  he  leaned  forward  and  asked, 
"What  name  was  that  you  said?  Windham? 
and  from  Westover  ?  Is  he  a  tall  fellow  with  straw- 
coloured  hair  and  a  cut  over  his  left  eye  ?  " 

"  He  got  it  in  a  good  cause,"  I  answered  swiftly  ; 
"  have  you  seen  him  ?  " 

"  Yes,  lately.  It  is  the  same.  Lucky  fellow  ! 
I  would  I  were  in  his  place  now."  And  he  fell 
straightway  into  a  moody  taking,  looking  down  as  if 
he  had  forgotten  me. 

"Sir,  do  you  say  so?"  I  stammered  foolishly, 
"  when — when " 

"When  you  have  run  away  from  him?  Not 
for  that,  little  maid  ; "  and  he  broke  again  into  a 
laugh  that  had  mischief  in  it.  "  But  because  when 
we  last  met  he  was  in  luck  and  I  out  of  it,  yet  we 
guessed  it  not  at  the  time." 

"  I  am  glad  he  is  doing  well,"  I  said  proudly. 

"  Then  should  you  be  sorry  for  me  that  am  in 
trouble,"  he  answered.  "  For  I  have  no  home  now, 
nor  am  like  to  have,  but  must  go  beyond  seas  and 
begin  a  new  life  as  best  I  may." 

"  I  am  indeed  sorry,  for  it  is  sad  to  be  alone. 
If  Mrs.  Gaunt  had  not  been  kind  to  me " 

"  And  to  me,"  he  interrupted,  "  we  should  never 
have  met.  She  is  a  good  woman,  your  mistress 
Gaunt." 

"  Yet,  I  have  heard  that  beyond  seas  there  are 
many  diversions,"  I  answered,  to  turn  the  talk  from 
myself,  seeing  that  he  was  minded  to  be  too  familiar. 

"For  those  that  start  with  good  company  and 
pleasant  companions.  If  I  had  a  pleasant  com- 
panion, one  that  would  smile  upon  me  with  bright 
eyes  when  I  was  sad,  and  scold  me  with  her  pretty 
lips  when  I  went  astray — for  there  is  nothing  like  a 
pretty  Puritan  for  keeping  a  careless  man  straight." 

"  Oh,  sir  ! "  I  cried,  starting  to  my  feet  as  he  put 
his  hand  across  the  deal  table  to  mine ;  and  then 
the  door  opened  and  Elizabeth  Gaunt  came  in. 

"  Sir,"  she  said,  "  you  have  conunitted  a  breach 
of  hospitality  in  entering  a  chamber  to  which  I 
have  never  invited  you.  Will  you  go  back  to  your 
own  ?  " 

He  bowed  with  a  courteous  apology  and  some- 
thing muttered  about  the  temptation  being  too 
great.    Then  he  left  us  alone. 

"  Child,"  she  said  to  me,  "  has  that  man  told  you 
anything  of  his  own  affairs  ?  " 
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"  Only  that  he  is  in  trouble,  and  must  fly  beyond 
se.is," 

"  Pray  God  he  may  go  quickly, "  she  said  de- 
voutly, "  lest  the  trouble  spread.  I  fear  he  is  no 
man  to  be  trusted." 

"  Yet  you  help  him,"  I  answered. 

"  I  help  many  that  I  could  not  trust,"  she  said 
with  quietness  ;  "  they  have  the  more  need  of  help." 
And  in  truth  I  know  that  much  of  her  good  work 
was  in  the  gaols  and  among  those  evil-doers  that 
others  shrunk  from. 

"  This  man  seems  strong  enough  to  help  him- 
self," I  said. 

"Would  that  he  may  go  quickly,"  was  all  her 
answer,     "  If  the  means  could  but  be  found  ! " 

Then  she  spoke  to  me  with  great  urgency,  corn- 


strange,  and  had  not  the  confidence  that  was  his 
formerly, 

"There  has  been  a  rising  there,"  I  answered 
him,  "  and  trouble  among  many  ?  " 

"  Much  trouble,"  he  said  with  gloom.  Then  he 
fell  to  telling  me  how  such  of  the  neighbours  were 
dead,  and  others  were  in  hiding,  while  there  were 
still  more  that  went  about  their  work  in  fear  for 
their  lives,  lest  any  should  inform  against  them. 

"Your  father's  brother  was  taken  on  Sedgemoor 
with  a  pike  in  his  hand,"  he  added,  "  and  your 
father  has  been  busy  ever  since,  raising  money  to 
buy  his  pardon— for  they  say  tip t  money  can  do 
much." 

"  That  is  ill  news,  indeed,"  I  said. 

"I  have  come  to  London  on  my  own  affairs, 


manding  me  to  hold  no  discourse  with  him  nor 
with  any  concerning  him. 

I  did  my  best  to  fiilfll  her  bidding,  yet  it  was 
difficult ;  for  he  was  a  man  who  knew  the  world 
and  how  to  take  his  own  way  in  it.  He  contrived 
more  than  once  to  see  me  and  to  pay  a  kind  of 
court  to  me,  half  in  jest  and  half  in  earnest ;  so 
that  I  was  sometimes  flattered,  and  sometimes 
angered,  and  sometimes  frighted. 

Then  other  circumstances  happened  unexpec- 
tedly, for  I  had  a  visitor  that  I  had  never  looked 
to  see  in  that  place.  I  kept  indoors  altc^ether, 
ftiaring  to  be  questioned  by  the  neighbours ',  but 
on  a  certain  afternoon  there  came  a  knocking,  and 
when  1  went  to  open  Tom  Windham  walked  in. 

I  gave  a  cry  of  joy,  because  the  sight  of  an  old 
friend  was  pleasant  in  that  strange  place,  and  it  was 
not  immediately  that  I  could  recover  myself  and 
ask  what  his  business  was. 

'■  I  came  to  seek  you,"  he  said,  "  for  I  had  occar 
sion  to  leave  my  own  part  of  the  country  for  the 
present." 
Looking  at  him,  I  saw  that  he  was  haggard  and 


and  been  to  seek  you  at  your  cousin  Alstree's. 
When  I  learnt  of  the  trouble  that  had  befallen  I 
followed  you  to  this  house,  and  right  glad  I  am 
that  you  are  safe  with  so  good  a  woman  as  Mrs. 

"  But  why  should  you  be  in  London  when  the 
whole  country  side  at  home  is  in  gaol  or  in 
mourning?  Have  you  no  friend  to  help?  Did 
you  sneak  away  to  be  out  of  it  all?"  I  asked  with 
the  silly  petulance  of  a  maid  that  knows  nothing 
and  will  say  anything, 

"Yes,"  he  said,  hanging  his  head  like  one 
ashamed,  "  I  sneaked  away  to  be  out  of  it  all." 

It  vexed  me  to  see  him  so,  and  I  went  on  in  a 
manner  that  it  pleased  me  little  afterwards  to 
remember,  "  You,  that  talked  so  of  the  Protestant 
cause !  you,  that  were  ready  to  fight  against 
Popery  !  you  were  not  one  of  those  that  marched 
for  Bristol  or  fought  at  Sedgemoor  ? " 

"  No,"  he  said,  "  I  did  neither  of  these  things." 

"  Yet  you  have  run  away  from  the  sight  of  your 
neighbour's  trouble — lest ,  I  suppose,  you  should 
anyways  be  involved  in  it.  Well,  'twas  a  brave 
man's  part ! " 
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He  was  about  to  answer  me  when  we  both 
started  to  hear  a  sound  in  the  house.  There  was 
a  foot  on  the  stairs  that  I  knew  well.  Tom  turned 
aside  and  listened,  for  we  had  now  withdrawn  to 
the  kitchen. 

"  That  is  a  man's  tread,"  he  said  ;  "  I  thought 
you  lived  alone  with  Mrs.  Elizabeth  Gaunt." 

"  Mrs.  Gaunt  spends  her  life  in  good  works,"  I 
answered,  "and  shows  kindness  to  others  besides 


me. 
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I  raised  my  voice  in  hopes  that  the  man  might 
hear  me  and  come  no  nearer,  but  the  stupid  fellow 
had  waxed  so  confident  that  he  came  right  in  and 
stood  amazed. 

"  You  ! "  he  said  ;  and  Tom  answered,  "  You  ! " 

So  they  stood  and  glared  at  one  another. 

"  I  thought  you  were  in  a  safe  place,"  said  Tom, 
swinging  round  to  me. 

"  She  is  in  no  danger  from  me,"  said  the  man. 

"  Are  you  so  foolish  as  to  think  so  ?  "  asked 
Tom. 

"  If  you  keep  your  mouth  shut  she  is  in  no 
danger,"  was  the  answer. 

"  That  may  be,"  said  Tom.  Yet  he  turned  to 
me  and  said,  "  You  must  come  away  from  here." 

"  I  have  nowhere  to  go  to — ^and  I  will  not  leave 
Mrs.  Gaunt." 

"  I  am  myself  going  away,"  the  man  said. 

"  How  soon  ?  " 

"  To-night  may  be  ;  to-morrow  night  at  farthest." 

"Tis  a  great  danger,"  said  Tom,  "and  I  thought 
you  so  safe."    Again  he  spoke  to  me. 

"  Is  there  danger  from  you  ?  "  the  man  asked. 

"  Do  you  take  me  for  a  scoundrel  ?  "  was  the 
wrathful  reply. 

".A  man  will  do  much  to  keep  his  skin  whole." 

"  There  are  some  things  no  man  will  do  that  is  a 
man  and  no  worse." 

"  Truly  you  might  have  easily  been  in  my  place  ; 
and  you  would  not  inform  against  a  comrade." 

"  I  should  be  a  black  traitor  to-  do  it." 

Yet  there  was  a  blacker  treachery  possible,  such 
as  we  none  of  us  conceived  the  veiy  nature  of,  not 
even  the  man  that  had  the  heart  to  harbour  it 
afterwards. 

Tom  would  not  leave  me  until  Mrs.  Gaunt  came 
in,  and  then  they  had  a  private  talk  together.  She 
begged  him  to  come  to  the  house  no  more  at  present, 
because  of  the  suspicions  that  even  so  innocent  a 
visitor  might  bring  upon  it  at  that  time  of  public 
disquiet. 

"  I  shall  contrive  to  get  word  to  her  father  that 
he  would  do  well  tp  come  and  fetch  her,"  he  said, 
in  my  hearing,  and  she  answered  that  he  could  not 
contrive  a  better  thing. 

The  man  that,  as  I  now  understood,  we  had  in 
hiding  went  out  that  night  after  it  was  dark,  but  he 
came  back  again  ;  and  he  did  so  on  the  night  that 
followed.  Mrs.  Gaunt,  perceiving  that  she  could 
not  altogether  keep  him  from  my  company,  and 
that  the  hope  of  his  safe  departure  grew  less,  began 
to  show  great  uneasiness. 

"  I  see  not  how  I  am  to  get  away,"  the  man  said 
gloomily  when  he  found  occasion  for  a  word  with 
me ;  "  and  the  danger  increases  each  day.  Yet 
there  is  one  way — one  way." 


"  Why  not  take  it  and  go  ?  "  I  asked  lightly. 

"  I  may  take  it  yet  A  man  has  but  one  life.'' 
He  spoke  savagely  and  morosely ;  for  his  manner 
was  now  altered,  and  he  paid  me  no  more  compli- 
ments. He  was  indeed  of  so  strange  and  ungracious 
a  temper  that  good  Mrs.  Gaunt  showed  him  more 
compassion  than  before,  thinking  that  his  ill-fortune 
was  working  on  his  spirit.  But  we  neither  of  us 
guessed  that  he  was  struggling  with  what  was  surely 
the  foulest  temptation  that  ever  came  to  the  heart 
of  man. 

How  he  must  in  those  last  days  have  hated  the 
sight  of  the  benefactress  that  had  no  thought  but 
to  do  him  service  !  For  I  have  seen  in  many  evil 
folk  that  their  conscience  gives  no  remedy  to 
remorse  like  hatred  of  those  they  have  resolved  to 
injure.  The  very  merit  of  their  victims  is  a  looking- 
glass  to  their  sin  and  shows  its  foulness ;  and  if 
they  will  not  abandon  the  sin  they  must  abhor  the 
thing  that  shows  it  to  them.  Therefore  I  believe 
that  this  man  hated  Mrs.  Gaunt  at  the  last  for  the 
very  goodness  on  which  he  still  rested. 

There  came  a  night  on  which  he  went  out  and 
came  back  no  more. 

"I  trust  in  God,"  said  Mrs.  Gaunt,  who  used 
this  word  always  in  reverence  and  not  lightly,  "that 
he  has  made  his  escape  and  not  fallen  into  the 
hands  of  his  enemies." 

The  house  seemed  lighter  because  he  was  gone, 
and  we  went  about  our  work  cheerfully.  Later^ 
when  some  strange  men  came  to  the  door — as  I^ 
looking  through  an  upper  window,  could  see — Mrs> 
Gaunt  opened  to  them  smiling,  for  the  place  was 
now  ready  to  be  searched,  and  there  was  none  tc^ 
give  any  evidence  who  the  man  was  that  had  lately- 
hidden  there. 

But  there  was  no  search.     The  men  had  come- 
for  Elizabeth  Gaunt  herself,  and  they  told  her,  in. 
my  hearing,  that  she  was  accused  of  having  giveni 
shelter  to  one  of  Monmouth's  men,  and  the  punish- 
ment of  this  crime  was  death. 


IV. — THE  TRIUMPH   OF  LOVE. 

It  did  not  seem  to  me  at  first  possible  that  suchi 
a  woman  as  Elizabeth  Gaunt,  that  had  never  conr- 
cemed  herself  with  plots  or  politics,  but  spent  her- 
life  wholly  in  good  works,  should  be  taken  up  as  a 
public  enemy  and  so  treated  only  because  she  hadi 
given  shelter  to  a  man  that  had  'fled  for  his  life::. 
Yet  this  was,  as  I  now  learnt,  the  law.     But  there 
still  seemed  no  possibility  of  any  conviction,  for- 
who  was  there  to  give  witness  against  her  of  the: 
chief  fact,  namely,  that  she  had  known  the.manu 
she  sheltered  to  be  one  that  had  fought  against  the. 
King  ?    Her  house  was  open  always  to  those  that" 
were  in  trouble  or  danger,  and  no  question  laskedl. 
There  were  none  of  her  neighbours  that  woyulcf ' 
have  spied  upon  her,  seeing  that  she  had  therrepu*-^ 
tation  of  a  saint  among  them  ;  and  none  to.  whom 
she  had  given  her  confidence.     She  had  withheld, 
it  even  from  me,  nor  could  I  certainly  say  tHs^.she 
had  the  knowledge  that  was  charged  against  her^ 
for  Windham  was  out  of  the  way  now— on  my^ 
business,  as  I  afterwards  discovered ;.  aad  if  he 
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had  been  nigh  at  hand  he  would  have  had  more 
wisdom  than  to  show  himself  at  this  juncture. 
Wlien  I  was  taken  before  the  judge  and,  terrified 
as  I  was,  questioned  with  so  much  roughness  that 
I  suspected  a  desire  to  fright  me  further,  so  that.  I 
might  say  whatever  they  that  questioned  me  desired, 
even  then  they  could,  happily,  discover  nothing 
that  told  against  my  mistress,  because  I  knew 
nothing.  In  spite  of  all  my  confusion  and  distress, 
I  uttered  no  word  that  could  be  used  against 
Elizabeth  Gaunt. 

I  saw  now  her  wise  and  kind  care  of  me,  in  that 
she  had  not  put  me  into  the  danger  she  was  in  her- 
self. It  seemed  too  that  she  must  escape,  seeing 
that  there  was  none  to  give  witness  against  her. 

And  then  the  truth  came  out,  that  the  villain 
himself,  tempted  by  the  offer  of  the  King  to  pardon 
those  rebels  that  should  betray  their  entertainers, 
had  gone  of  his  own  accord  and  bought  his  safety  at 
the  cost  of  her  life  that  had  sheltered  and  fed  him. 
And  not  hers  only,  but  another's  also.  For  one 
Femley  of  Whitechapel,  a  poor  barber,  had  received 
him  into  his  house  and  harboured  him  while  he 
could,  until— so  great  was  his  poverty— the  impor- 
tunities of  his  creditors  made  his  house  a  dangerous 
lurking-place.  And  all  this  while  the  barber  knew 
that  there  was  a  reward  of  a  hundred  pounds  which 
he  might  have  got  by  delivering  up  the  traitor  to 
death  ;  instead  of  which  he  put  his  own  head  into 
the  hangman's  noose  to  save  him,  and  paid  for 
his  charity  later  with  his  life. 

When  the  time  came  that  he  must  give  his 
evidence,  the  villain  stepped  forward  with  a 
swaggering  impudence  that  ill  concealed  his  secret 
shame,  and  swore  not  only  that  Elizabeth  Gaunt 
had  given  him  shelter,  but  moreover  that  she  had 
done  it  knowing  who  he  was  and  where  he  came 
from.  And  so  she  was  condemned  to  death,  and, 
m  the  strange  cruelty  of  the  law,  because  she  was 
a  woman  and  adjudged  guilty  of  treason,  she  must 
be  burnt  alive. 

She  had  no  great  friends  to  help  her,  no  money 
with  which  to  bribe  the  wicked  court ;  yet  I  could 
not  believe  that  a  king  who  called  himself  a 
Christian— though  of  that  cruel  religion  that  has 
since  hunted  so  many  thousands  of  the  best  men 
out  of  France,  or  tortured  them  in  their  homes 
there — could  abide  to  let  a  woman  die,  only 
l)ecause  she  had  been  merciful  to  a  man  that  was 
his  enemy.  I  went  about  like  one  distracted, 
seeking  help  where  there  was  no  help,  and  it  was 
only  when  I  went  to  the  gaol  and  saw  Elizabeth 
herself — which  I  was  permitted  to  do  for  a  farewell 
—that  I  found  any  comfort. 

"  We  must  all  die  one  day,"  she  said,  "  and  why 
not  now,  in  a  good  cause  ?  " 

"  Is  it  a  good  cause,"  I  cried,  **  to  die  for  one 
that  is  a  coward,  a  villain,  a  traitor  ?  " 

"Nay,"  she  answered,  "you  mistake.  I  die 
for  the  cause  of  charity.  I  die  to  fulfil  my  Master's 
command  of  kindness  and  mercy." 
"  But  the  man  was  unworthy,"  I  repeated. 
"  What  of  that  ?  The  love  is  worthy  that  would 
have  helped  him ;  the  charity  is  worthy  that  would 
have  served  him.  Gladly  do  I  die  for  having  lived 
in  love  and  charity.  They  are  the  courts  of  God's 
holy  house.     They  are  filled  full  of  peace  and  joy. 


In  their  peace  and  joy  may  I  abide  until  God 
receives  me,  unworthy,  into  His  inner  temple." 

"  But  the  horror  of  the  death  !  Oh,  how  can 
you  bear  it  ?  " 

"  God  will  show  me  how  when  the  time  comes," 
she  said,  with  the  simplicity  of  a  perfect  faith. 

And  of  a  truth  He  did  show  her ;  for  they  that 
stood  by  her  at  the  last  testified  how  her  high 
courage  did  not  fail  ;  no,  nor  her  joy  either  ;  for 
she  laid  the  straw  about  her  cheerfully  for  her 
burning,  and  thanked  God  that  she  was  permitted 
to  die  in  this  cruel  manner  for  a  religion  that  was 
all  love. 

I  could  not  endure  to  watch  that  which  she 
could  suffer  joyfully,  but  at  first  I  remained  in  the 
outskirts  of  the  crowd.  When  I  pressed  forward 
iSXffc  and  saw  her  bound  there — she  that  had  sat 
at  meals  with  me  and  lain  in  my  bed  at  night — ^and 
that  they  were  about  to  put  a  torch  to  the  faggots 
and  kindle  them,  I  fell  back  in  a  swoon.  Some 
that  were  merciful  pulled  me  out  of  the  throng,  and 
cast  water  upon  me  ;  and  William  Penn  the  Quaker, 
that  stood  by  (whom  I  knew  by  sight — and  a  strange 
show  this  was  that  he  had  come  with  the  rest  to 
look  upon),  spoke  to  me  kindly,  and  bid  me  away 
to  my  home,  seeing  that  I  had  no  courage  for  such 
dreadful  sights. 

So  I  hurried  away,  ashamed  of  my  own  cowardice, 
and  weeping  sorely,  leaving  behind  me  the  tumult 
of  the  crowd,  and  smelling  in  the  air  the  smoke  of 
the  kindled  faggots.  I  put  my  fingers  in  my  ears 
and  ran  back  to  the  empty  house  :  there  to  fall  on 
my  knees,  to  pray  to  God  for  mercy  for  myself,  and 
to  cry  aloud  against  the  cruelty  of  men. 

Then  there  happened  a  thing  which  I  remember 
even  now  with  shame.  The  man  who  had  betrayed 
my  mistress  came  disguised  (for  he  was  now  at 
liberty  to  fly  from  the  anger  of  the  populace  and 
the  horror  of  his  friends)  and  he  begged  me  to- 
go  with  him  and  to  share  his  fortunes,  telling  me  that 
he  feared  solitude  above  everything,  and  crying  to- 
me to  help  him  against  his  own  dreadful  thoughts. 

I  answered  him  with  horror  and  indignation  p 
but  he  said  I  should  rather  pity  him,  seeing  that 
many  another  man  would  have  acted  so  in  his 
place ;  and  others  might  have  been  in  his  place 
easily  enough. 

"  For,"  said  he,  "  your  friend  Windham  wa& 
among  those  that  came  to  take  service  under  the* 
Duke  and  had  to  be  sent  away  because  there  were 
no  more  arms.  He  was  sorely  disappointed  that 
he  could  not  join  us." 

"  Then,"  said  I  suddenly,  **  this  was  doubtless, 
the  reason  why  he  fled  the  country — lest  any  should 
inform  against  htm." 

"That  is  so,"  he  answered;  "and  a  narrow- 
escape  he  has  had  ;  for  if  he  had  fought  as  he  de- 
sired he  might  well  have  been  in  my  place  this  day."" 

"  In  Elizabeth  Gaunt's  rather ! "  I  answered. 
"  He  would  himself  have  died  at  the  stake  before 
he  could  have  been  brought  to  betray  the  woman 
that  had  helped  him." 

"  You  had  a  poorer  opinion  of  him  a  short  while 
ago." 

"  I  knew  not  the  world.  I  knew  not  men.  I 
knew  not  you.  Go !  Go  1  Take  away  your 
miserable  life — for  which  two  good  and  useful  lives 
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have  been  given —and  make  what  you  can  of  it. 
I  would — coward  as  I  am— go  back  to  my  mistress 
and  die  with  her  rather  than  have  any  share  in  it  '  " 
He  tarried  no  more,  and  I  was  left  alone.  Not 
a  creature  came  near  me.  It  may  be  that  my 
neighbours  had  seen  him  enter,  and  thought  of  me 
with  horror  as  a  condoner  of  his  crime  ;  it  may  be 
that  they  were  afraid  to  meddle  with  a  house  that 
had  fallen  into  so  terrible  a  trouble ;  or  that  the 
frightful  hurricane  that  burst  forth  and  raged  that 
day  (as  if  to  show  that  God's  anger  was  aroused  and 
His  justice,  though  delayed,  not  forgotten)  kept 
them  trembling  in  their  houses. 

What  would  have  befallen  me  if  I  had  been  left 
long  alone  in  that  great  and  evil  city  I  know  not, 
for  I  had  no  wits  left  to  make  any  plans  for  myself. 
At  nightfall,  however,  there  came  once  more  a 
knocking,,  and  when  I  opened  the  door  my  father 
stood  on  the  threshold.  There  seemed  no  strange- 
ness in  his  presence,  and  I  fell  into  his  arms 
weeping,  so  that  he,  seeing  how  grievous  had  been 
my  punishment,  forbore  to  make  any  reproach. 

The  next  day  began  our  journey  home,  and  I 
have  never  since  returned  to  London  ;  but  when  I 
got  back  to  the  place  I  had  so  foolishly  left  I  found 
it  sadder  than  before.  Many  friends  were  gone 
away  or  dead.  Some  honest  lads,  with  whom  I 
had  jested  at  fair- times,  hung  withering  on  the 
gliastly  gallows  by  the  wayside ;  others  lay  in 
unknown  graves  ;  others  languished  in  gaol  or  on 
board  ship.  My  father's  own  brother,  though  his 
life  was  spared,  had  been  sent  away  to  the  planta- 
tions to  be  sold,  and  to  work  as  a  slave. 


It  was  some  time  before  Tom  Windham— that 
had,  at  considerable  risk  to  himself,  sent  my  father 
to  fetch  me — ventured  to  settle  again  in  his  old 
place  ;  and  for  a  long  time  after  that  he  was  shy  of 
addressing  me. 

But  I  was  changed  now  as  much  as  he  was.  I 
had  seen  what  the  world  was,  and  knew  the  value 
of  an  honest  love  in  it.  So  that,  in  the  end,  we 
came  to  an  understanding,  and  have  now  been 
married  these  many  years. 

But  the  memory  of  Elizabeth  Gaunt  will  surely  live 
until  the  very  language  in  which  her  history  is  writ 
comes  to  be  forgotten.  And  her  death  was  not  in 
vain.  The  cruelty  with  which  she  and  others  were 
treated  at  that  time  opened  the  eyes  of  many,  so 
that  at  a  later  day  they  stood  fast,  and  would  not 
yield  to  the  tyranny  that  would  have  brought  upon 
us  as  many  disasters  and  sufferings  as  have  been 
endured  by  those  of  our  religion  in  France. 

And  in  her  death  love  triumphed  over  hatred, 
so  that  the  thought  of  it,  which  was  so  great  a  terror 
to  me  at  the  time,  gives  me  now  courage  and  joy  ; 
for  I  know,  and  1  try  to  teach  it  to  my  children 
also,  that  there  is  no  fear  so  great,  no  pain  so 
terrible,  but  that  it  can  be  overcome  and  made,  as 
it  were,  nothing  by  the  exercise  of  a  perfect  love 
and  faith.  God  give  us  grace,  then,  to  dwell  in 
those  courts  of  His  house,  whence  the  fiercest 
cruelties  of  her  enemies  could  not  drive  out  the 
happy  spirit  of  Elizabeth  Gaunt ! ' 

ANNIE  ARMITT. 


^  See  Bishop  Burnet's  account  of  the  times  and  death  cf 
Elizabeth  Gaunt. 


X^Z: 


MORE    THOUGHTS    ABOUT    WOMANLY    WOMEN. 


NO  question  is  more  constantly  discussed  than 
the  "  Woman  Question  "  in  one  or  another 
of  its  numerous  aspects.  The  magazines 
that  express  modern  thought  simply  bristle  with 
articles  from  different  points  of  view.  According  to 
some  critics,  the  woman  of  the  past  was  an  embodi- 
ment of  all  that  was  charming,  gentle,  modest, 
desirable.  They  love  to  quote  the  lines  from  the 
**  Princess  "  : 

**  Not  learned,  save  in  gracious  household  ways. 
Not  perfect,  nav,  but  full  of  tender  wants, 
No  Angel,  but  a  dearer  being,  all  dipt 
In  Angel  instincts,  breathing  Paradise.'* 

Such  was  she  who  is  gradually  becoming  extinct ; 
and  in  her  place  they  prophesy  a  creature  graceless 
and  unsexed,  with  a  brain  cultivated  at  the  expense 
of  her  heart. 

Through  many  a  girlish  life  the  lines  of  Charles 
Kingsley  have  chimed,  setting  it  to  music  : 


**  Be  good,  sweet  maid,  and  let  who  will  be  clever  ; 
Do  lovely  things,  not  dream  them,  all  day  long ; 
And  so  make  Life,  and  Death,  and  that  For  Ever 
One  grand,  sweet  song  ! " 

Can  it  be  that  the  modern  inspiration  for  girls 
shall  invert  the  counsel  thus  : 

**  Be  clever,  sweet  maid,  and  let  who  will  be  good  "? 

Perish  the  suggestion  ! 

It  is  a  commonplace  saying  that  a  time  of  change 
is  also  a  time  of  apprehension.  There  are  invariably 
plenty  of  people  to  cry  out  in  dismay, 

**  The  old  order  changeth,  yielding  place  to  new ;" 

while  there  are  comparatively  few  who  can  add 
with  tranquil  confidence  : 

"And  God  fulfils  Himself  in  many  ways." 

The  subject  of  the  training,  the  character,  the 
aims  of  woman  lies  so  near  to  the  heart  of  humanity 
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that  it  is  not  wonderful  much  anxiety*  should  be 
caused  by  the  gradual  revolution  that  is  taking  ' 
place. 

The  unbalanced,  unconsciously  selfish  student, 
so  ably  sketched  in  a  recent  article,^  is  simply 
objectionable,  no  matter  what  her  attainments  may 
be.  Even  more  to  be  deprecated  is  the  highly 
strung,  over-ceiebrating  woman,  unfit  for  the  ordinary 
duties  of  life  and  maternity.  But  the  reaction  that 
accompanies  reforms  has  a  way  of  producing  extreme 
t}'pes  here  and  there.  As  women  come  to  be  more 
evenly  balanced,  which  is  the  iifcvitable  result 
of  true  culture,  they  will  understand  more 
thoroughly  the  significance  of  the  Greek  maxim, 
/A3|8cy  ayav,  "nothing  in  excess;"  while  the  modem 
ideal  of  life  is  gradually  changing  so  as  to  help 
them  to  avoid  the  very  real  danger  of  losing  more 
than  they  gain  by  the  new  order  of  things. 

Culture  has  been  defined  as  "  knowing  something 
of  everything  and  everything  of  something."  This 
corresponds  with  the  view  of  education  that  con- 
siders it  as  having  a  twofold  aim  :  first  to  develop 
the  individual  faculties  as  harmoniously  as  may  be ; 
secondly,  either  by  study  or  practice,  to  qualify  for 
special  work  in  life.  With  regard  to  the  "all- 
round  "  education  which  is  given  alike  to  girls  and 
boys  up  to  the  age  of  about  eighteen— the  terms 
"manly  "and  "womanly"  are  surely  a  little  mis- 
ap{^ied  so  far  as  head-work  is  concerned.  There 
can  be  no  special  point  in  the  science  of  numbers, 
for  instance,  where  it  assumes  an  unwomanly 
character  ;  and  why  should  it  be  more  "  womanly  " 
to  learn  one  language  than  another,  since  all 
were  originally  spoken  by  both  sexes?  Where 
the  meaning  of  these  adjectives  "manly"  and 
"  womanly  "  is  determined  by  custom  alone,  without 
reference  to  the  deeper  distinctions  of  sex,  their 
use  must  alter  and  die.  One  cannot  help  re- 
membering *  that  Jane  Austen  used  to  hide  her 
literary  work  under  her  sewing  when  any  one 
came  in ! 

The  widest  possible  outlook  that  can  be  given 
upon  the  world  of  thought ;  the  utmost  acquaint- 
ance with  the  best  that  has  been  done  and  said  in 
the  world  ;  the  largest  share  of  the  "  heritage  of  the 
ages "  that  the  pupil  can  assimilate  :  these  are 
implied  in  the  ideal  education.  Plato  compared 
knowledge  to  the  art  of  measurement,  "  which  would 
do  away  with  the  effect  of  appearances,  and,  showing 
the  truth,  would  fain  teach  the  soul  at  last  to  find 
rest  in  the  truth,  and  would  thus  save  our  life." 
Ignorance  and  narrowness  in  women  have  been  the 
cause  of  many  a  terrible  evil ;  it  is  unnecessary 
now  to  plead  that  they  should  be  allowed  to  exist 
no  longer. 

Physical  exercise  has  made  the  present  generation 
of  women  taller  and  stronger  than  the  last.  The 
giii  who  would  once  have  been  stooping  over  the 
embroidery  frame  or  spoiling  her  eyes  in  micro- 
scopic shirt-making  is  now  encouraged,  when  books 
are  put  away,  to  indulge  in  healthy  outdoor 
exertion  that  would  formerly  have  been  thought 
"unfeminine" — that  has  nevertheless,  combined 
with  a  knowledge  of  the  laws  of  health,  resulted 
in  improving  the  race. 

«  "A  Plea  for  More  Womanly  Women."—"  Leisure  Hour/' 


But,  granted  that  as  full  and  liberal  and  en- 
lightened an  education  as  possible  has  been  given 
to  the  school -girl,  and  she  reaches  the  age  of 
eighteen  or  nineteen,  what  then  ?    It  is  here  that 
the  real  difficulty  about  a  woman's  training  comes 
in.     Her  brother,  when  he  has  finished  his  "  all- 
round  "  education,  devotes  himself  to  preparation 
for  his  future  career  ;  sooner  or  later  he  begins  to 
"  specialise  "  ;  but  what  is  she  to  do  ?    Is  she,  like 
the  school-girl  already  mentioned,  to  insist,  in  the 
face  of  all  home  duties,  on  going  to  college  and 
selfishly  cultivating  her  brain  ?    Or  is  she,  whatever 
her  tastes  and  faculties  may  be,  complacently  to 
merge  them  in  the  ordinary  routine  of  a  "  young^ 
lady  at  home  "  ? 

It  is  impossible  in  the  limits  of  a  paper  of  this:.- 
kind  to  do  more  than  throw  out  hints,  and  as  , 
every  individual  case  is  difierent,  no  universal  course 
can  be  recommended ;  but  one  may  suggest,  if 
with  bated  breath— why  should  not  she  "  specialise  '^ 
too  ?  It  has  of  late  been  seriously  asked  whether 
it  is  a  rational  thing  to  require  every  girl  of  a: 
certain  social  status  to  lay  aside  definite  work  at  the 
age  of  eighteen  or  nineteen,  and  for  the  most 
precious  years  of  her  womanhood  to  re^rd  the 
conventionalities  of  society  and  opportunities  for 
visiting  and  pleasure,  with  an  occasional  act  of 
kindness  to  somebody  thrown  in,  as  the  business 
of  life. 

How  does  it  work  ? 

Full  of  eager  anticipations  and  high  ideals  the 
school-girl  comes  home  to  her  delighted  parents. 
She  has  long  been  counting,  though  vaguely,  upon 
the  new  duties  that  lie  before  her.  Her  mother  is 
in  the  prime  of  life ;  the  household  is  in  easy 
circumstances.  When  the  first  flush  of  welcome 
and  of  meeting  friends  is  past,  an  unaccountable 
sense  of  blankness  and  disappointment  steals  over 
her.  She,  whose  energies  have  hitherto  been 
braced  by  daily  and  regular  occupation,  who  has 
been  accustomed  to  set  all  her  faculties  in  oner 
direction  to  a  definite  aim,  somehow  finds  nothing 
particular  to  do.  Her  mother  does  not  want,  at 
the  age  of  forty,  to  be  laid  on  the  shelf,  or  even 
copiously  "helped."  The  younger  children  have 
their  schools  or  governess,  and  in  any  case  an 
elder  daughter  is  rarely  a  successful  teacher  of 
brothers  and  sisters.  She  will  gain  an  insight  into 
household  management,  but  that  occupies  a  very 
small  part  of  each  day ;  the  learning  how  to  manage 
a  house,  to  the  child  of  a  well-regulated  home,^ 
is  not  an  affair  of  years  !  The  time  passes  on 
in  desultory  occupation,  and  if  she  is  a  girl  of  a 
strong  active  nature  she  soon  begins  to  feel  dis- 
contented. Her  mother,  remembering  the  joy  of 
their  past  relationship,  is  bewildered  and  distressed, 
and  tries  to  mend  matters  by  planning  amusements  ; 
failing  to  see  that  her  daughter  wants  not  more 
pleasure,  but  work. 

When  there  are  several  daughters  the  case  is 
much  worse,  provided  they  a//  do  nothing  but 
"  live  at  home,"  and  find  no  special  outlet  for  their 
energies.  In  too  many  instances  they  are  trying  to 
live  in  an  exhausted  receiver  ;  there  is  not  enough 
food  for  heart  and  brain  to  supply  them  all.  Tem- 
pers spoiled,  the  humours  of  an  incomprisey  dwind- 
ling health,  wild  aberrations  in  the  way  of  religious 
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unrest,  faculties  wasted— these  are  some  of  the  more 
serious  results  when  a  houseful  of  women  with 
healthy  capacities  try  to  exist  on  the  interests  only 
sufficient  for  one  or  two.  If  they  marry,  their  pur- 
poseless, trivial  life  for  perhaps  five  or  six  years  has 
not  been  the  best  of  preparations  for  wifehood  and 
motherhood.  If  they  do  not  marry,  they  are  too 
apt  to  sink  into  thoroughly  useless  members  of 
society  ;  and  if  by  chance  they  are  thrown  on  their 
own  resources,  after  long  years  of  this  shrivelled 
maidenhood,  how  dreadful  is  their  fate  !  They 
have  forgotten  all  they  ever  knew,  and  it  is  too  late 
to  learn.  They  can  do  nothing,  and  nobody  wants 
them  ! 

This  is  an  extreme  picture,  it  may  be  said ;  but 
it  is  impossible  to  glance  round  one's  own  circle, 
or  to  recall  experiences  of  travel  in  England  and 
abroad,  without  finding  examples  of  women  who 
have  been  simply  destroyed  by  this  false  notion  of 
what  was  befitting  in  their  girlhood. 

In  the  evolution  of  society  one  great  feature  is 
the  growing  tendency  to  divide  and  subdivide 
work.  As  civilisation  advances,  specialising  must 
increase.  Let  this  principle  be  borne  in  mind  in 
the  occupation  of  girls  when  they  leave  school.  In 
a  family,  for  instance,  let  one  with  domestic  tastes 
be  the  "  home  daughter " ;  another  with  a  pro- 
nounced faculty  for  art  in  any  form  make  it  a 
special  study  \  another  with  a  capacity  for  organi- 
sation seek  a  larger  sphere  of  operations  ;  if  there 
is  a  damsel  whose  hunger  for  knowledge  cannot  be 
satisfied,  let  her  make  teaching  her  profession,  and 
so  be  for  ever  learning  ;  while  if  it  is  in  the  heart 
of  another  to  devote  herself  exclusively  to  religious 
work,  let  her  be.  freely  spared.  This  specialising 
frequently  need  not  involve  flight  from  the  home  ; 
but  the  mutual  intercourse  after  each  day's  work 
will  gain  in  happiness ;  and  in  many  a  field  the 
world  is  asking  for  women  to  help  and  save. 

What  about  marriage?  it  may  be  said.  All 
women  cannot  marry,  and  it  is  surely  not  **  woman- 
ly "  to  wait  about  for  the  best  years  of  life  hoping 
^o  attract  an  imaginary  suitor.  He  will  be  the 
more  likely  to  appear  if  he  is  not  too  obviously 
expected. 

But  does  not  all  this  seem  to  decry  home  life 
as  beneath  the  attention  of  an  educated  woman  ? 

By  no  means.  It  cannot  be  too  distinctly  borne 
in  mind  that  there  are  two  sorts  of  home  life  for 
girls — one,  where  there  is  no  scope  for  real  work  ; 
another,  where  the  call  of  duty  is  imperative. 
Where  circumstances  demand  active  effort,  as  in 
the  case  of  an  elderly  or  invalid  mother,  the  edu- 
<:ated  girl  will  be,  to  say  the  least,  as  useful  as  the 
half-educated  one.  It  is  a  mistake  to  suppose  that 
uncultured  minds  are  the  best  fulfiUers  of  small 
duties,  or  the  best  recognisers  of  duty  in  any  shape. 


Slovenly  and  unpractical  ways  are  not  monopolised 
by  educated  people.  Some  of  the  worst-managed 
homes  are  found  with  half-educated  mistresses. 
A  cultivated  woman  is  trained  to  see  things  in  their 
right  proportion,  and  it  was  not  one  of  her  sister- 
hood whom  "  Punch  "  depicts  as  proclaiming  "  she 
was  going  to  be  a  hospital  nurse  because  it  was  so 
dull  at  home  now  that  father  was  paralysed  and 
mother  going  blind."  .  llie  right  recognition  and 
the  cheerful  performance  of  duty  belong  to  a  well- 
trained  mind,  to  which  there  is  nothing  "  common 
or  unclean."  This  is  exemplified  in  many  familiar 
ways.  Who  nurses  so  well  as  the  educated  woman  ? 
Her  whole  nature,  for  the  time  being,  is  set  to  the 
task  in  hand.  The  best  nursing  and  cookery 
classes  are  given,  not  by  the  teacher  ignorant  of  all 
else,  but  by  the  "  all-round  "  person,  a  lady  who  has 
engrafted  her  speciality  on  a  liberal  education.  It 
would  be  a  happy  day  for  the  mistresses  of  households 
when  educat^  women  found  it  possible  to  under- 
take the'Special  departments  of  domestic  work.  In 
the  nursery  they  already  have  far  less  horror  of 
"  anything  menial  "  than  the  average  head-nurse. 

Other  things  being  equal,  there  is  no  fear  that 
the  ill-educated  girl  will  outshine  her  well-educated 
sister  even  in  the  home  life. 

Woman  militant  is  not  an  agreeable  spectacle. 
Most  people  must  have  shuddered  at  the  platform 
orator  who  imitates  man  in  her  gait,  boots,  short  hair 
and  coat,  while  she  (rather  inconsistently)  abuses 
him  in  unmeasured  terms.  Equally  objectionable, 
or  more  so,  is  the  girl  who  smokes,  talks  slang, 
and  affects  "  sport,"  accompanied  by  cruelty.  Both 
these  types  are  doing  violence  to  their  nature ; 
they  will  ere  long  disappear ;  they  are  not  the 
product  of  culture. 

"  On  the  use  which  women  of  the  superior  class 
may  now  be  disposed  to  make  of  that  power  dele- 
gated to  them  by  the  courtesy  of  custom,  by  the 
honest  gallantry  of  the  heart,  by  the  imperious 
control  of  the  virtuous  affections,  by  the  habits  of 
civilised  states,  by  the  usages  of  pohshed  society — 
on  the  use,  I  say,  which  they  shall  hereafter  make 
of  this  influence  will  depend,  in  no  low  degree,  the 
wellbeing  of  these  states  and  the  virtue  and  happi- 
ness, nay,  perhaps  the  very  existence,  of  that  sodetj'." 
So  said  Hannah  More  ninety  years  ago.  And  a  very 
different  teacher  ended  his  masterpiece,  "  Faust," 
by  words  that  must  never  be  forgotten  in  the  strain 
and  stress  of  modern  change  : 

Das  Ewigweibllche 
Zieht  uns  hinan; 

or,  in  the  translation  nearest  to  the  unattainable 

original  : 

The  Woman-Soul  leadeth  tts 

Upward  and  on  ! — 

ULY    WATSON. 


=^^ 


j^eqond     T^oug^f?. 


.  ^^  Youth  starts  by  demanding  perfection, 
^""  ^'^  scorns  to  be  satisfied  with  comparative 
excellence,  with  half-measures,  with  compromises, 
aays  "  all  or  tiolAing."  But  we  leam,  slowly,  to 
moderate  our  demands,  to  love  our  friends  in  spite 
of  their  imperfections  and  limitations,  finding  in 
one  what   another  cannot  give,  and  appreciating 

In  our  natural  surroundings  we  become  more 
tolerant  of  the  common-place ;  in  our  artistic 
-entoura^,  pictures,  furniture,  shapes  and  colours,  we 
are  willing  to  receive  the  evil  with  the  good,  sift- 
ing out  the  latter,  and  not  vexing  ourselves  over 
the  former. 

In  our  own  people,  parents,  children,  and 
servants,  whoever  they  are,  whose  lives  have  grown 
to  be  part  and  parcel  of  our  own,  we  rest  in  and 
enjoy  the  good  qualities  and  tactfully  minimise 
those  which  are  less  good.  The  wonderful  per- 
vading and  compensating  nature  of  love  harmonises 
life  for  us. 

Like  that  fiery  soul  who  began  with  as  many 
prejudices  and  preferences,  proud  scorns  and 
^otismiS  as  any  of  us,  and  who  learnt,  as  he  pithily 
puts  it,  "  In  whatsoever  state  I  am  therewith  to  be 
content,"  we  do  not  gain  tranquillity  without  striv- 
ing. Savoir  vivre  is  a  difficult  lesson.  We  bum 
our  finger^  we  run  our  heads  against  walls,  we  go 
nigh  to  break  our  hearts,  before  we  leam  content- 
ment— are  meek  enough,  that  is,  to  inherit  our 
portion  of  the  earth  and  be  thankful  for  it. 

J.   M.  s.  H. 
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it  intensifies  the  annoyance.  We  become  mote 
and  more  on  the  alert  for  the  recurrence  of  the 
grievance,  or  more  and  more  conscious  of  its 
existence ;  and  so  does  the  person  whom  we  ad- 
dress. 

Whereas,  if  we  resolutely  take  as  litde  notice  as 
possible  of  whatever  we  find  objectionable, 
supposing,  of  course,  that  we  cannot  do  away  with 
the  offence,  by  degrees  it  will  greatly  lose  the 
power  to  annoy.  This  self- con  trolled  indiiference 
to  minor  ills  should  especially  commend  itself  as 
a  desirable  acquisition  to  those  of  us  who  are 
endowed  with  highly  strung  nerves  and  a  sensitive 
oi^nisation.— E.  m.  y. 


It  is  a  pity  to  cultivate,  in  ourselves 
An^^;^    and    others,    irritability    of    nerves. 

There  are  enough  greaf  worries, 
without  OUT  becoming  increasingly  susceptible  to 
sinaB  ones  ;  but  many  persons  assiduously  cherish 
such  susceptibility.  "  What  a  nuisance  those  bells 
are  !  "  "  \Vhat  a  blot  on  our  view  is  that  factory  ! " 
"  How  fidgeting  so-and  so's  trick  of  manner  is  ! " 
we  exclaim,    ^ch  time  the  exclamation  is  made 


No  Danger  in  Nothing  that  is  really  white  becomes 
Close  inspec-   black  when   looked  at   close.    The 
lion.  whitest  thing  in  the  world,  snow,  looks 

black  in  the  high  air,  but  let  us  catch  some  of  it 
in  our  hands,  and  we  cannot  Giil  to  see  how  very 
white  it  is. — e.  d'e,  k. 


Hw  Decay  of  "^^^  vicissitudes,  of  a  word  are  often 
lospiratimi.  the  shadow  cast  by  the  vicissitudes  of 
the  thing  which  the  word  represents. 
Some  forty  years  ago  the  common-place  of  praise 
for  an  inaugurative  achievement— were  it  poem 
or  romance  or  picture— was  to  call  it  a  work  of 
"  genuine  inspiration."  To-day,  as  then,  we  have 
our  stereotyped  formula  of  panegyric,  but  its 
terminol<^  is  different :  we  can  express  perfect 
satisfaction  by  saying,  "This  is  a  work  of  finished 
art."  The  change  is  significant.  We  have  passed' 
from  an  age  in  which  the  breeze  of  a  great  con- 
ception, blowing  as  it  listed,  breathed  upon 
human  strings  and  brought  from  them  an  incal- 
culable and  ever  novel  music  We  have  passed 
into  an  age  in  which  the  writer  or  painter— with 
rare  exceptions — is  not  the  unresisting  instrument, 
but  the  calculating  performer ;  and  because  the 
music  has  no  burden  of  new  strong  significance 
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which  makes  us  oblivious  of  all  else,  we  praise  the 
player's  touch,  time,  and  expression.  We  have 
gained  technique^  but  where  is  inspiration  ? — ^n. 


Wisdom  and    ^  poem   to  be  quite  wise  must  be 

Beauty  in      beautiful,   but    all    poems    that    are 

Poems.       beautiful  are  not  quite  wise.     It  is 

what  I  believe  to  be  the  case  with  flowers  and 

fruits.    All  flowers  do  not  yield  fruits,  but  every 

fruit  is,  I  imagine,  the  outcome  of  a  flower.— e.  d'e.  k. 


^  . .  .  Criticism  used  to  be  regarded  as  im- 

pJUSoa  personal  judgment ;  according  to  a 
recent  writer  it  is  nothing  but  auto- 
biographic confession.  As  a  matter  of  fact,  we  may 
truthfully  say  that  it  is  neither  of  these  things,  or  with 
still  fuller  truth  that  it  is  both  of  them  ;  for  what  is 
criticism  but  persuasion — the  assignment  of  imper- 
sonal reasons  for  personal  preferences.  If  I  simply 
say  "  I  love  this  book  or  that  picture,"  the  expres- 
sion of  aflectioh  is  autobiographic  and  nothing 
raOre;  but  if  I  go  on  to  show  cause  why  my 

Personal  emotion  should  be  shared  by  my  neigh- 
ours  and  by  all  the  world  I  at  once  become  a 
critic,  though  perhaps  as  unwitting  of  my  criticism 
as  M.  Jourdain  in  Molifere's  comedy  was  of  his 
prose. 

A  recent  writer  has  boldly  declared  that 
Nature?       "Lord     Tennyson's    references     to 

natural  objects  and  phenomena  are 
never  inaccurate  :  he  alone  among  poets  is  always 
infallible."  Perhaps  here,  as  in  the  utterance  of  a 
hero  of  comic  opera,  it  would  be  safe  to  substitute 
"hardly  ever"  for  the  uncompromising  "never." 
How  aoout  this  : 

''  Heavily  hangs  the  hollyhock. 
Heavily  hangs  the  tiger-lily  ^'  T 

A  lovely  pair  of  lines,  but  who  has  ever  seen  the  hang- 
ing  of  the  hollyhock,  whose  stalkless  blooms,  closely 
attached  to  the  aspiring  stem,  have  no  escape  from 
a  dignified  rigidity  ?  Tennyson  must  have  known 
that  the  hollyhock  does  not  hang,  but  the  allitera- 
tion tempted  him  beyond  his  powers  of  resistance, 
and  indeed  the  grossest  blunders  are  perpetrated 
by  the  very  poets  whom  no  one  can  charge  with 
ignorance.  Even  Mr.  Norman  Gale,  whose  "  rustic 
muse"  never  leaves  the  open  air,  writes  of  the 
singing  thrush  as  "  she  " ;  and  it  was  Mrs.  Browning, 
who  had  spent  her  childhood  in  a  garden  where 
the  spring  crocus  died  before  the  coming  of  the 
summer  rose,  who  wrote, 

»<  Whosoever  would  reach  the  rose 
Treads  the  crocus  under  foot." 

It  is  well  to  remember  the  great  saying  of  the  Master 
of  Trinity — "We  are  not  infallible,  even  the 
youngest  of  us." — n. 


The  beggar  shows  some  ingenuity  in 

Borrower^      *^  P^®^  ^^  P"^  ^^"^  ^^^'^  ^^  States 

his  wants,  but  his  second  cousin,  the 
borrower,  is  a  person  of  one  phrase.    Everyone 


who  has  had  experience  of  an  impecunious  neigh- 
bour—and who  has  not? — must  instantly  recognise 
as  a  very  old  acquaintance  indeed  that  remittance 
which  is  overdue,  but  which  is  certain  to  turn  up 
in  the  course  of  a  week,  or  a  fortnight  at  latest. 
Mysterious  remittance,  ever  travelling,  never  arriv- 
ing 1  How  many  a  banknote  has  it  drawn  from 
reluctant  Angers,  ruefully  certain  that  they  will 
never  again  feel  its  crisp  rustle.  "  A  mere  tempo- 
rary accommodation,"  says  the  borrower  airily,  but 
in  his  dictionary  "  temporary  "  stands  for  all  time. 
How  much  better,  more  honest,  more  comfortable 
all  round  would  it  be,  Mr.  or  Madam  Borrower, 
if  you  came  as  the  good  Dr.  Johnson  to  his  Bozzy 
with,  "Lend  me  sixpence"  (only  in  your  case  the 
demand  is  never  so  modest)  "«^/  to  be  repaid.^' 
You  would  then  be  a  beggar  it  is  true,  but  what 
else,  in  nine  cases  out  of  ten,  are  you  under  your 
flimsy  disguise  ? — k. 


We  often  think    our   acquaintances 
^"^oIS!!^  ^^    have  deceived  us  when  it  is  we  who 

Utners.         i_  j        •      ^  11 

nave  deceived  ourselves  by  supposing 
that  what  they  are  in  certain  circumstances  they 
will  be  in  all.  The  fact  is  that  those  "  all  round '" 
people  who  shine  in  every  capacity  are  extremely 
rare.  The  man  who  is  simply  splendid  as  the 
organiser  of  some  great  public  movement,  often 
cuts  but  a  poor  flgure  in  domestic  life ;  the  model 
wife  and  mother  may  make  a  very  indiflerent 
friend.  We  can  no  more  expect  absolute  con- 
sistency either  in  religion,  politics,  or  conduct, 
than  absolute  perfection,  and  we  cannot  judge  of 
any  man's  character  till  we  have  seen  him  in  all 
contingencies. 

Even  then  we  cannot  always  form  a  correct 
estimate,  for  what  would  be  a  severe  trial  to  one 
would  be  none  at  all  to  another,  and  vice  versci, 
Mr.  A.  who  sets  scant  value  on  filthy  lucre  will 
give  more  liberally  to  a  charity  collection  than 
many  who  have  double  his  means,  and  get  abun- 
dantly praised  for  what  was  a  pure  pleasure  to 
him  ;  yet  no  one  thinks  of  commending  him  when 
he  does  real  violence  to  a  shy,  retiring  nature  by 
seeking  an  interview  with  some  great  man  to 
request  an  appointment  for  a  needy  friend.  Miss 
B.  again,  who  has  plenty  of  brass,  and  rather 
enjoys  meddling  in  other  folks'  business,  receives 
immense  credit  for  disinterested  benevolence, 
because  she  is  always  bustling  about,  petitioning 
all  kinds  of  people  who  have  help  to  give  on 
behalf  of  all  kinds  of  other  people  who  want  it. 
Yet  she  never  shows  more  real  disinterestedness 
than  on  the  rare  occasions  when  she  relinquishes 
one  of  these  congenial  errands  to  other  hands, 
though  outsiders  may  only  think  tliat  she  is  glad 
to  be  rid  of  a  troublesome  duty.  Among  our  own 
friends  too,  one  will  do  anything  for  us,  but  will 
stand  nothing  Jrom  us ;  another,  who  is  so  easy- 
going that  we  can  "  say  anything "  to  him,  is  so 
indolent  that  if  we  ask  a  favour  of  him  we  need 
never  fear  that  he  will  put  himself  out  of  the  way 
to  grant  it 

We  may  wrong  our  neighbours  as  much  by 
thinking  them  better,  as  by  thinking  them  worse 
than  they  really  are ;  I  do  not  mean  as  regards 
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their  conduct  but  their  characters.  Too  high  an 
appraisement  of  the  latter  leads  to  undue  ex- 
pectations from  the  former,  and  we  are  apt  to  feel 
hurt  and  disappointed  where  they  fall  short  of  our 
ideal,  to  which  they  themselves  never  aspired. 
"  Are  you  only  twelve  ?  Then  I  beg  your  pardon 
— I  thought  you  were  fourteen,"  said  a  teacher 
once  to  her  pupil,  implying  that  she  had  been 
expecting  too  much  from  her.  We  might  well  say 
to  some  of  our  friends,  "  Are  you  only  an  ordinary 
mortal  ?  I  ^ncied  that  you  were  a  model  of  all 
the  virtues." 

Some  very  amiable  people  think  they  cannot 
pay  a  higher  compliment  to  those  whom  they  hold 
in  esteem  than  by  accrediting  them  and  theirs 
with  their  own  favourite  attributes,  and  assuming 
that  they  would  always  act  after  the  manner  they 
themselves  could  most  highly  approve — an  as- 
sumption which  must  lead  sometimes  to  a  rather 
awkward  state  of  feeling.  As,  for  instance,  when 
Miss  C.  tells  Mrs.  D.  that  the  second  Miss  E.  has 
actually  been  speaking  in  public — "  So  forward  in  a 
young  girl  like  that !  I  am  sure  your  daughters 
would  shrink  from  exposing  themselves  so,  my 
dear  Mrs.  D.  ! "  which  is  somewhat  embarrassing 
for  the  doting  mother  of  the  Misses  D.,  to  whom 
their  occasional  appearance  on  platforms  is  a 
matter  of  no  small  pride  and  self-congratulation. 
Probably  she  will  shrink  from  disconcerting  Miss 
C.  by  telling  her  so,  and  that  lady  will  go  on  to 
Mr.  F.'s,  who  is  just  chuckling  over  the  tricks  his 
young  rascal  of  a  Jack  has  been  playing  on  his 
much-enduring  schoolmaster,  and  expects  him  to 
groan  with  her  over  the  (very  familiar)  enormities 
committed  by  those  dreadful  boys  at  the  school 
her  nephew  attends,  and  which,  she  assures  him, 
she  knows  his  nice,  well-brought-up  young  son 
would  be  quite  incapable  of !— h.  b. 


The  name  of  James  Russell  Lowell 
i^uSl        will  always  b6  dear  to  Englishmen, 

and  it  is  fitting  that  his  memory 
should  have  been  honoured  by  a  fraternal  recogni- 
tion of  his  genius  and  virtues.  He  loved  our  country 
as  few  Americans  have  loved  it,  and  he  did  so 
wthout  losing  one  iota  of  the  patriotism  which 
bound  him  to  the  great  Republic.  As  a  man  of 
letters  we  owe  much  to  the  author  of  the  "  Biglow 
Papers."  He  was  a  fine  humourist,  a  charming, 
although  not  a  great  poet,  and  a  critic  of  the  highest 
order.  It  has,  indeed,  been  objected  to  him  by  a 
certain  class  of  writers  that  he  was  unable  to  judge 
of  literature  apart  from  morality.  There  was,  they 
say,  too  much  of  the  Puritan  in  his  blood,  too  little 
of  the  independent  judgment  which  the  higher 
criticism  demands.  But  if  literature  be  the  ex- 
pression of  a  man's  life,  of  all  that  is  best  and 
greatest  in  his  nature — and  unless  it  be  it  is  not 


worthy  of  the  name— then  it  is  but  a  shallow 
judgment  which  estimates  the  form  of  a  work  01 
art  apart  from  its  influence.  It  is  not,  indeed, 
necessary  that  works  of  imagination  should  directly 
inculcate  morality,  but  it  is  necessary  for  man,  as 
a  moral  being,  that  genius  should  be  "  on  the  side 
of  the  angels,"  that  its  tendency  should  be  to  elevate 
instead  of  to  debase,  to  purify  instead  of  to 
pollute. 

That  was  Lowell's  creed,  and  it  pervades  like  an 
atmosphere  all  which  he  wrote.  England  will  not 
love  him  less  for  his  so-called  Puritanism,  and  the 
expression  of  that  love  exhibited  in  the  memorial 
window  at  Westminster  will  be  a  lasting  tribute  of 
her  affection  for  a  man  who,  if  he  had  only 
strengthened  the  ties  between  the  Old  Country  and 
the  States,  would  not  have  lived  in  vain.  But 
Lowell  has  done  more  than  this  :  he  has  written 
books  which  have  given  delight  to  thousands  of 
readers,  and  which  will  be  always  "  worthy  the  read- 
ing and  the  world's  delight." — j.  d. 


SuflFering  in-     ^len  we  engage  in  any  work  which 

separable  from  has  for  its  aim  the  moral  advance- 
Christian  Work,  ment  of  our  fellows,  we  soon  find 
how  weary  and  anxious  a  task  it  often  is.  Yet  let 
us  not  be  dismayed  at  this.  The  principle  ever 
holds  good  that  the  nobler  the  work  the  keener 
the  anxiety  \  the  higher  the  aim  the  greater  the 
pain  of  any  degree  of  failure.  The  surgeon, 
dealing  with  difficult  cases  in  a  hospital,  has  more 
of  painful  anxiety  in  his  work  than  the  man  who  is 
cleaning  the  hospital  windows. 

But  in  Christian  work  there  is  a  special  kind  of 
painfulness.  The  surgeon  cures  the  majority  of 
his  patients ;  we  as  preacher,  teacher,  or  missionary 
cannot  see  any  such  proportion  of  "  cures "  to 
cheer  us  on.  Often  we  apparently  spend  our 
strength  for  naught.  We  become  disheartened, 
and  long  for  an  easier,  a  more  productive- seeming 
task. 

Should  not  the  story  of  the  Balaclava  heroes 
shame  us  ?  They  rode  to  death  in  obedience  to 
orders  which  they  knew  to  be  mistaken,  made  an 
attempt  at  what  they  knew  to  be  impossible.  Our 
orders  are  infallible  ;  our  Captain  knows  the  end 
of  the  battle  from  the  beginning.  What  if  we 
seem  to  lead  a  forlorn  hope  ?  Did  He  not  think 
it  worth  while  to  give  His  life's  teaching  to  a 
"faithless  generation"?  Have  not  the  prophets, 
teachers,  the  godly  of  all  ages,  done  the  same  in 
their  degree?  And  shall  we  grudge  our  little 
lives  ?  We  have  this  consolation  :  God's  purposes 
will  be  wrought  out  in  spite  of  all ;  Christ  ^' shall 
see  of  the  travail  of  His  soul  and  be  satisfied'^  His 
path  is  ours :  through  travail  to  satisfaction — 
satisfaction  in  the  contemplation  of  the  blessed 
results  of  pain  and  labour. — e.  m.  y. 
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AN    OLD-FASHIONED    RUSSIAN    BRIDAL    FEAST. 


THE  "Bridal  Feast  of  Boiars,"  painted  by 
Professor  K.  E.  Makovsky,  is  a  picture  cha- 
racteristic of  the  Russian  national  school  of 
art 

With  Russians  the  name  of  Makovsky  is  as- 
socLited  with  a  whole  family,  consisting  of  father 
and  several  sons,  endowed  by  Nature  with  artistic 
talent  The  elder  Makovsky  was  famed  as  an 
artist  collector,  in  whose  drawing-room  assembled 
some  of  the  most  illustrious  masters  of  art  of  his 
time.  This  was  the  company  amongst  which  his 
son  was  brought  up. 

Bom  in  Moscow  in  1839,  he  began  to  show  his 
artistic  inclinations  very  early,  while  merely  a  boy, 
by  copying  some  of  the  best  prints  of  his  father's 
collection.  While  studying  art  in  the  special 
schools  of  Moscow  and  St  Petersburg,  he  was 
governed  by  the  ideas  of  the  pseudo-classical  school 
to  which  belonged  all  the  first-class  Russian  artists 
of  that  time.  But  from  the  very  first  steps  of  his 
independent  career  he  inclined  to  the  ideals  of 
a  new  national  realistic  school,  which  was  then 
just  budding  amongst  the  students  of  the  Imperial 
Academy  of  Art,  with  the  motto  "  Truth  to  Nature." 
Makovsk/s  art  grew  more  natural,  more  true  to 
reality  of  life,  and  he  gradually  changed  his  allegorical 
and  mythological  for  realistic  and  historical  sub- 
jects. 

The  peculiarities  of  Professor  K.  Makovsky's 
art  were  always  those  of  a  gifted  colourist,  his 
pictures  are  always  very  bright  and  brilliant,  never 
gloomy  and  dull. 

The  "  Bridal  Feast "  is  one  of  the  series  of  his 
historical  pictures.  It  represents  a  scene  of  the 
seventeenth  century.  Before  us  is  a  spacious 
banquet  hall  divided  off  by  massive  pillars  from 
deep  recesses  containing  windows  of  diverse  stained 
glass.  It  is  supposed  to  be  in  the  house  of  the 
bridegroom  or  of  his  parents.  In  the  centre  of 
the  room  is  a  long  but  narrow  dining-table,  on  each 
side  of  which  are  seated  in  order  of  rank  the 
relations  and  bridal  guests— the  men  on  one  side, 
the  women  on  the  other. 

The  bridal  feast  of  those  times  was  not  a  public 
demonstration,  but  a  solemn  ceremony,  thus  ad- 
mitting but  a  very  limited  circle  of  spectators  only 
—indeed,  Uie  nearest  relations.  The  bride's  parents 
were  strictly  excluded  from  the  number;  her  brother, 
however,  was  present 

We  can  see  but  one  end  of  the  table,  at  the  head 
of  which  are  placed  three  prominent  figures — the 
bride,  bridegroom,  and  svakka  (match-maker) ; 
the  last  being  an  indispensable  matrimonial  agent, 
the  special  medium  through  whom  all  the  prelimi- 
nary negotiations,  all  business  matters  between  the 
parties,  were  arranged  and  settled. 

Having  heard  of  a  beautiful  girl  whose  rank  was 
equal  to  his  own,  the  young  man  or  his  parents  at 


once  instructed  such  a  match-maker  to  institute  a 
detailed  inquiry  as  to  the  three  principal  points — 
the  extent  of  the  dowry,  the  external  appearance, 
and  the  moral  character  of  the  young  lady.  And 
the  results  proving  satisfactory,  the  same  match- 
maker was  authorised  to  make  an  offer. 

In  reward  for  successful  negotiations  she  received 
some  money,  jewellery,  and  shuba  (a  fur  overcoat 
covered  with  velvet^ ;  therefore  it  was  rather  her 
personal  interest  to  bring  the  affair  to  a  successful 
issue,  the  bride  being  hardly  concerned  in  the 
matter. 

Here  she  stands  before  us  like  a  timid  lamb 
whose  fate  is  settled,  her  eyes  cast  down,  her  arms 
hanging  helplessly.  Either  from  modesty  and 
timidity  only  natural  for  a  girl  who  has  hardly  ever 
left  the  paternal  roof,  or  from  some  graver  reasons, 
she  is  afraid  to  meet  the  inquisitive  and  far  from 
sympathetic  looks  of  her  husband's  family.  He  at 
the  same  time  is  begging  his  bride  to  give  him  her 
first  kiss  in  public,  such  being  the  custom ;  while 
the  match- maker  is  urging  her  to  obey  his  will,  the 
male  guests  forming  an  encouraging  chorus  are 
lifting  up  their  jugs  with  wine,  and  shouting  "  Bitter  \ 
bitter  ! "  (meaning,  their  wine  being  bitter,  they 
want  the  young  lady  to  sweeten  it  by  her  last 
maiden  kiss  in  their  presence).  The  bride  stands 
passive  as  a  statue,  as  if  not  concerned  at  all  in  the 
matter. 

Indeed,  in  most  cases  her  opinion  and  consent 
to  the  union  are  not  required,  the  whole  business^ 
as  a  rule,  being  settled  between  the  parents. 

Her  mother,  moved  by  love  and  womanly  instinct, 
might,  perhaps,  advise  her  to  bow  her  head  before 
her  destiny  \  she  might  perhaps  relate  to  her  her 
own  short  life  history — how  she  had  never  seen  her 
husband  until  she  was  obliged  to  face  him  before 
the  altar  ;  but  that,  thanks  to  God,  she  was  happy 
with  him,  and  had  learned  to  love  and  respect  him. 
As  to  her  father,  he  would  order  his  daughter  to  his 
presence  to  tell  her  of  his  will,  against  which  she 
would  seldom  protest 

Here  she  stands  alone  and  unprotected  amongst 
strangers.  She  is  urged  to  give  her  own  consent 
publicly  to  belong  to  the  man  whom  she  has  never 
seen  as  yet 

What  awaits  her  in  the  near  future  ?  Perhaps 
her  husband  might  be  kind  to  her  ;  he  will  not 
offend  her,  but  will  he  shelter  her  from  the  taunts 
of  his  relations,  from  the  jealousy  of  his  elder 
brothers'  wives.  Already  they  are  eyeing  her  with 
not  too  kindly  looks— hxdf  suspicious,  half  derisive. 
Indeed  some  of  them  seem  to  sympathise  with  her 
lot  But  how  will  it  be  when  she  comes  to  live 
with  them  under  the  same  roof ;  to  share  with  them 
the  management  of  the  house ;  to  hold  and  settle 
other  sundry  domestic  affairs  ? 

What  if  she  happens  to  displease  them  ?  What 
if  they  complain  to  her  husband  and  he  fails  to 
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have  strength  enough  to  resist  their  calumny  ? 
And  still  worse,  if,  listening  to  their  accusations, 
he  gives  way  to  jealousy  and  stamps  her  with 
disgrace  ? 

The  faces  of  the  s::erner  sex  promise  but  Httle 
comfort.  Now  they  are  evidently  joking,  amusing 
themselves  at  her  expense  ;  but  what  of  afterwards  ? 
Even  the  ladies  do  not  seem  averse  to  enjoying 
themselves  in  the  same  way. 

The  picture  seems  to  carry  us  200  years  back. 
Without  culture,  without  idealism  on  the  part  of 
men,  as  was  the  case  in  Western  Europe,  the 
Russian  women  were  entirely  secluded  and  occu- 
pied by  trivial  domestic  petty  struggles  at  home  — 
they  enjoyed  neither  the  pleasures  nor  the  honours 
due  to  the  rank  of  their  husbands.  On  the  plea  of 
preserving  her  moral  character  she  was  advised  by 
the  moralists  of  her  time  to  seclude  herself  from 
the  outside  world  as  much  as  possible.  So  that  it 
often  happened  that  the  daughters  of  the  nobles 
had  never  broken  their  seclusion  before  the  mar- 
riage, even  in  order  to  go  to  church.  After  her 
marriage  a  wife  only  quitted  her  apartments  to  serve 
as  a  decoration  at  ceremonies  and  as  a  proof  of  her 
husband's  w^ealth.  She  had  to  fear  insults  and 
degradation  from  strangers  in  the  streets  and  even 
in  church.  In  short,  she  was  but  her  husband's 
slave,  whose  duty  it  was  to  amuse  and  please  her 
master.  She  was  not  trained  to  be  an  intelligent 
mother  nor  an  educated  and  advanced  helpmate  to 
her  husband,  brother,  or  father. 

In  the  gradual  progress  of  woman  from  a  mere 
slave  into  an  intelligent  member  of  society  can  be 
summed  up  all  the  characteristic  varieties  of  the 
social  life  of  modern  Russia. 

Thanks   to  the  sweeping  reforms  of  Peter  the 


Great,  the  mode  of  life  amongst  the  higher  class  of 
Russian  society  has  been  abruptly  but  firmly  re- 
constructed according  to  the  model  of  middle- 
class  Western  Europe,  the  customs  of  the  old 
"  boiars  "  being  transferred  to  the  wealthy  though 
uncultured  merchant  class  of  Central  and  Eastern 
Russia. 

Even  now,  amongst  the  latter  there  are  to  be 
found  a  vast  number  of  illustrations  from  the  life 
for  such  pictures  as  the  one  we  have  presented.  But 
in  the  front  ranks  of  society  stand  the  bold  and 
thoroughly  educated  champions  not  only  of  the 
emancipation  of  women,  but  of  every  human  being. 
After  a  long  struggle  the  Russian  woman  has  ac- 
quired the  higher  education  and  a  sufficiently  inde- 
pendent economical  position,  so  that  to-day  she  has 
far  more  elevated  aspirations  and  much  more  im- 
portant aims  in  life. 

There  is  still  another  woman  in  modern  Russia 
to  picture  whose  fate  would  require  a  good  deal 
darker  colouring  than  that  of  this  picture — 
perhaps,  indeed,  it  is  a  subject  more  suitable  for  a 
pen  than  for  a  brush. 

As  our  most  popular  Russian  poet  Nekrassoff 
says  in  his  picturesque  poem  founded  on  Russian 
legend,  "  The  keys  of  the  happiness  of  the  Russian 
peasant  woman  were  kept  by  God,  but  somehow 
lost  in  an  ocean  and  swallowed  by  a  fish.  This 
happened  so  long  ago,  that  even  the  name  of  the 
fish  is  forgotten,  and  ever  since  the  mystery  of 
woman's  destiny  remains  unsolved" 

To  find  these  keys,  to  solve  this  mystery,  and  to 
deliver  the  Russian  peasant  woman  from  slavery, 
poverty,  and  ignorance— such  is  the  aim  of  an  ad- 
vanced Russian  woman  of  our  days. 

N.  TCHAYKOVSKV. 
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PRINCE   CHARLIE^S   MARCH   SOUTHWARD.      THE   NEW   REPORT   OF  THE  HISTORICAL  MSS.    COMMISSION. 


MANY  are  the  important  events  in  English  history 
that  have  been  illustrated  by  the  labours 
of  the  Historical  MSS.  Commission,  and  its 
inspectors  ;  but  hitherto  it  can  hardly  be  said  that 
the  second  Scotch  rebellion  is  amongst  them. 
Stray  allusions  to  that  stirring  time  have  certainly 
been  made  in  some  of  the  earlier  reports,  but  no 
such  complete  record  has  yet  appeared  of  what 
was  then  passing  in  the  North  of  England  and  the 
Midlands,  as  that  given  in  the  just  issued  report  on 
Sir  William  Fitzherbert's  papers. 

The  first  letter  of  the  series  is  written  from 
Morpeth  on  September  22,  in  that  memorable  year. 
Prince  Charlie  had  then  been  on  his  southward 
march  for  upwards  of  a  month,  and  fortune  had 
smiled  upon  him ;  his  army  was  something  more 
than  the  handful  of  Highlanders  who  had  thrown 
up  their  bonnets  as  their  leader's  standard  was 
raised  in  Glenfinnan.  It  was  a  regiment  of  powerful 
men,  inured  to  hardship,  and  making  up  in  fervour 


and  enthusiasm  what  it  lacked  in  discipline  and 
accoutrement.  Perth  had  enriched  the  Prince  with 
a  welcome  gift  of  money,  and  Holyrood  House  was 
again  the  palace  of  the  Stuarts ;  and  the  first  genuine 
battle  between  the  adherents  to  the  Prince  and 
those  faithful  in  their  allegiance  to  the  Hanoverian 
king,  had  ended  in  a  decisive  victory  for  the 
former.  The  writer  of  the  letter,  who — like  all  the 
other  writers  in  this  curious  batch  of  corresp>ondence 
— was  not  a  partisan  of  Prince  Charlie  or  his 
followers,  thus  announces  the  defeat :  "  The  army, 
commanded  by  Sir  John  Cope,  was  quite  routed 
yesterday  morning  near  Preston  Panns,  where  Sir 
John  Cope  and  some  more  fled  and  got  off  in  a 
boat  .  .  .  they  engaged  about  six  yesterday  morn- 
ing. The  Highlanders  fired  in  platoons  a  few  fires, 
and  then  rushed  upon  our  people,  sword  in  hand, 
which  struck  'em  with  such  a  pannick  that  they  all 
fled  in  less  than  half  an  hour."  Sir  John  Cope 
made  hot  haste  to  Berwick,  and  on  telling  the 
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commander  there  of  the  rout,  was  congratulated  on 
the  rapidity  of  his  flight,  and  on  being  the  first 
general  who  had  brought  news  of  his  own  defeat ! 

It  is  generally  admitted  that,  in  the  discontented 
state  of  England  at  the  time,  had  the  Prince 
pushed  forward  into  England,  the  second  Scotch 
rebellion  might  have  actually  terminated  in  success, 
or,  at  least,  turned  out  something  very  different 
from  what  it  actually  did  ;  but  Charles  appears  to 
have  considered  it  wiser  to  return  to  Edinburgh  to 
recruit,  and  did  not  re-enter  upon  his  southward 
march  till  November.  In  the  Fitzherbert  papers 
we  have  a  description  of  their  start,  and  of  the 
efforts  made  by  King  George's  followers  to  raise  an 
army  of  defence.  From  Carlisle  there  is  a  letter, 
written  on  November  4,  which  states  that  "the 
rebels  are  gott  through  Esk  and  crossed  [the]  Eden 
att  a  place  called  Peathwash,  and  have  taken  up 
their  quarters  att  Greendale,  two  miles  from  hence. 
.  .  .  We  expect  every  hour  they  will  attack  us." 
But  no  forcible  attempt  was  made  upon  the  city  ; 
at  ten  o'clock  on  the  same  night,  the  same  writer 
announces  that  "  the  rebels,  finding  they  could  not 
cairy  our  towne,  are  moving  up  the  river."  But 
Charles  had  probably  learnt  that  there  was  no  need 
to  waste  energy  on  the  attack,  as  those  in  authority 
in  the  place  were  really  willing  to  yield.  The  re- 
port before  us  contains  the  summons  to  surrender, 
couched  in  characteristic  language,  which  is  as 
follows : 

"  Cfharles]  Pfrince]  of  Wfales]  K[ing]  of  the 
Kingdom  of  England,  Scotland,  France,  and  Ireland, 
.  and  of  the  dominions  thereunto  belonging.  Being 
come  from  our  father  to  recover  just  right,  with  full 
authority,  we  are  sorry  to  find  you  should  prepare 
to  obstruct  our  passage.  We  therefore,  to  avoid 
the  effusion  of  English  blood,  doe  hereby  require 
you  to  open  your  gates  and  let  us  enter  in  a  peace- 
able manner,  which,  if  you  do,  we  shall  take  care 
to  preserve  you  from  any  insult  and  sett  an  example 
to  all  England  of  the  exactness  with  which  we 
intend  to  fulfil  the  King,  our  father's,  declaration 
and  our  own.  But,  if  you  shall  refuse  us  entrance, 
we  are  fully  resolved  to  force  it  by  such  measures 
as  providence  has  put  into  our  hands,  and  then 
perhaps  it  will  not  be  in  our  power  to  prevent  the 
dreadfuU  consequences  which  usually  attend  places 
taken  by  assault.  You  may  consider  seriously  of 
this,  and  return  an  answer  in  two  hours." 

Carlisle  taken,  the  Prince's  march  southwards 
began  in  earnest,  and  its  progress  receives  descrip- 
tion in  letters  from  various  points  of  the  route. 
The  proceedings  of  those  who  acted  under  the 
directions  of  Marshal  Wade  revealed  the  very  grave 
light  in  which  King  George  and  his  advisers 
regarded  the  rebellion.  As  far  as  armed  resistance 
went,  that,  wnth  the  disposable  force,  was  impossible. 
"  My  advice,"  writes  Wade,  ,"  to  the  mayor  and 
gentlemen  of  Lancaster,"  is  "to  break  up  into  small 
parties,  fire  from  every  hedge,  and  keep  the  rebels 
from  separating  from  their  main  body  to  pillage." 
The  farther  they  penetrated  into  England,  he 
thought,  the  worse  it  would  be  for  them. 

The  Prince's  march  now  receives  many  curious 

ilhistrations  in  the  letters.  On  December  2  a  writer 

says :  "  My  business  last  Sunday  was  to  watch  the 

'    motioiis  of  the  rebels.  Stockport  bridge  being  broke 


down,  obliged  them  to  cross  a  ford  near  Cheedle, 
which  took  them  near  to  their  middles  in  water, 
with  as  much  eagerness  as  a  dog  after  a  duck,  but 
with  less  concern.    When  they  came  out  again, 
they  walked  at  a  prodigious  rate.  .  .  .  They  are 
in  very  high  spirits,  and  want  to  meet  Ligonier." 
They  pushed  forward  that  night  to  Macclesfield, 
and  the  writer,  on  going  there  on  the  morning  he 
wrote  the  letter  under  notice,  found  a  number  of 
"  Manchester  gentlemen "  amongst  them  ;   "  they 
are,"  he  adds,  "  determined  to  make  the  best  of 
their  way  to  London."    But  at  Derby  the  news 
for  them  was  not   reassuring,   and,   despite  the 
entreaties    of    Prince    Charlie,   the   generals,    in 
council,  decided  to  commence  a  retreat  north- 
wards ;  the  Fitzherbert  letters  describe  their  forces 
at  the  time  as  "much  dispirited  and  tired  with 
marching."    But,  despite  fatigue,  the  retreat  was 
pushed  forward  with  vigour,  for  the  King's  army  was 
pressing  hard  on  the  fugitives.     On  December  8 
a  letter  from  Chesterfield  announces  that  Carlisle 
is  again  in  the  possession  of  King  George's  troops, 
and  the  mayor  and  town  clerk  sent  up  in  custody 
to  London.     Whilst  Manchester,  whose  temporary 
loyalty  to  the  house  of  Stuart  had  six  weeks  before 
induced  it  to  raise  a  special  regiment  to  aid  the 
invading  force,  was  now  rejoicing  at  the  re-taking 
of  Carlisle.     Its  windows  were  illuminated,  King 
George's  health  was  everywhere  being  drunk  to, 
and  the  "Pretender  was  carry'd  about  the  streets 
in  effigy  (dressed  in  plad  and  armed  with  sword 
and  target)  by  the  populace.     A  person  on  horse- 
back went  before  him  beating  a  warming-pan  and 
crying  out  *King  George  for  ever;  no  warming-pan 
brood  ;  no  warming-pan  Pretender  ; '  and  at  proper 
places,  the  mob  made  a  stand  and  cryed  aloud, 
*No  Jacobite  parsons,   no  Jacobite  doctors,  no 
Jacobite  constables  ;  Hanover  for  ever,  the  Duke 
of  Cumberland  for  ever '  ...  in  conclusion  they 
burnt  the  effigy  in  due  form."  The  allusions  to  the 
first  cries  raised  are  of  course  obvious,   and  a 
postscript  to  the  letter  under  notice  explains  the 
latter  by  stating  that  "  one  Coppock,  a  clerg}'man 
in  Manchester,  joined  the  rebels ;  Dr.  Deacon,  a 
non-juring  physician,  sent  his  three  sons  .  .  .  the 
constables  of  Manchester  ordered  50,000  bullets 
to  be  made  for  the  rebels  and  sent  southwards 
after  them."    One  of  the  constables  was,  indeed, 
so  active  in  his  service  that  he  attended  the  rebel 
leaders,  whilst  in  Manchester,  "  hunting  for  arms 
and  horses,  with  a  bible  in  his  hand,  in  order  to 
swear  the  persons  they  went  to." 

On  all  sides  tales  of  plunder  and  violence, 
offered  by  the  retreating  troops,  came  in,  and  one 
can  hardly  feel  surprised  that  the  Duke  of 
Cumberland  was  hailed  on  his  march  as  a  public 
deliverer.  Macclesfield,  says  one  correspondent,  is 
"almost  ruined  by  them."  At  the  approach  of  the 
King's  forces  into  the  town,  I  never  saw  such  a 
cheerfulness  and  rejoicing  in  my  life.  Only  the 
day  before,  whilst  a  party  of  Prince  Charlie's  men 
were  plundering  in  the  neighbourhood,  an  in- 
habitant fired  and  killed  one  of  them  ;  for  this  he, 
and  those  who  were  with  him,  paid  no  very  agree- 
able penalty  ;  "  the  man's  house  was  burnt  and  he 
and  his  neighbours  were  forced  to  walk  barefoot, 
with  halters  about  their  necks,  and  their  boots  hung 
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over  their  shoulders.  The  rebels  fixed  the  con- 
tribution that  the  town  should  pay  them  at  2,500/., 
and  got  their  money  before  they  left" 

But,  despite  plunder  in  money  and  stock,  Prince 
Charlie's  forces  were — so  we  may  judge  from  the 
Fitzherbert  letters — in  a  sorry  plight  before  they 
got  out  of  England.  They  had  left  Preston  "  in 
great  distress  I "  and  it  was  hardly  to  be  expected 
they  could  keep  ahead  of  the  Duke  of  Cumber- 
land's troops  by  continuing  their  long  and  rapid 
marches.  The  MSS.  under  notice  contain,  under 
date  a  few  days  later,  details  of  the  fight  between 
the  rebels  and  their  pursuers  on  Clifton  moor,  near 
Penrith.  According  to  these  details,  Prince 
Charlie's  men  would  have  suffered  heavily,  had  not 
the  swampy  nature  of  the  ground —which  mattered 
little  to  the  Highlanders— prevented  the  Duke's 
troops  from  following  up  the  advantage  they  gained 
at  the  outset  of  the  attack.  As  it  was,  the  fugitives 
reached  Penrith  in  safety,  and  forced  a  hundred 
of  the  inhabitants  to  bear  lanterns  l)efore  them 
and  lead  them  across  the  moors  to  the  Scottish 
border. 

Only  one  or  two  of  the  Fitzherbert  letters  relate 
to  the  subsequent  progress  of  affairs  in  Scotland. 
The  first  is  from  Edinburgh,  and  disited  February  3, 
1745-6.  It  announces  the  arrival  of  the  Duke 
of  Cumberland,  and,  "to  the  surprise  of  everyone," 
his  departure  northward  within  twenty-four  hours 
of  his  coming.  He  followed  the  troops  in  the 
Earl  of  Hopetoun's  coach,  "amidst  a  prodigious 
crowd,  who  expressed  their  satisfaction  by  repeated 
acclamations  of  joy  and  prayers  for  his  success." 
When  a  little  distance  out  of  the  city,  the  Duke 
left  the  coach,  mounted  a  horse,  and  was  "soon 
up  with  the  army."  They  lay  that  night  at  Lin- 
lithgow, Prince  Charlie's  men  being  encamped  at 
Stirling;  but  there,  "surprised  and  terrified"  by 
the  alertness  of  the  King's  troops,  blew  up  their 
powder  magazine,  which  was  in  the  neighbouring 
church  of  St,  Ninian,  and  fled  "  with  the  greatest 
precipitation,  without  the  least  regularity,  and 
made  such  a  haste  that  they  got  to  the  north  side 


of  the  Forth,  by  the  ford  of   the    Trew,  that 
night" 

A  letter  from  Newcastle,  dated  on  February  4, 
states  that  one  of  the  King's  messengers  had  that 
morning  passed  through  the  town,  having  left 
Stirling  at  five  o'clock  on  the  previous  morning, 
charged  by  the  Duke  "  not  to  stop  or  sleep  "  till  he 
had  delivered  his  dispatches,  announcing  the  cap- 
ture of  Stirhng,  into  King  CJeorge's  hands.  The 
flight  from  Stirling  had  been  so  precipitate  that  many 
of  the  rebels  were  drowned  in  crossing  the  river, 
and  they  left  behind  them  all  their  arms  and 
provisions. 

"  Such  a  speedy  deliverance  to  the  south  part  of 
Scotland"  was,  says  one  writer,  "beyond  the 
warmest  expectation ;  and  the  inimitable  bravery 
of  His  Royal  Highness,  who  has  freed  the  better 
half  of  North  Britain  from  oppression,  slavery, 
rapine,  and  blood,  in  the  short  space  of  three  days, 
will  ever  be  gratefully  acknowledged  by  all  the 
friends  of  liberty.  .  .  .  Yesterday  the  most  devout 
thanksgivings  were  put  up  to  Almighty  God  for 
this  begun  deliverance  from  this  wicked  and  un- 
natural rebellion." 

The  final  rout  of  Prince  Charlie's  men  on 
Culloden  moor  is  not  recorded,  but,  from  what  we 
have  quoted,  it  is  pretty  evident  that  the  event, 
when  it  happened,  was  neither  unexpected  nor 
regretted,  by  a  very  large  proportion  of  the  in- 
habitants, not  only  in  the  Lowlands,  but  also  of  the 
southern  part  of  the  Highlands.  Indeed,  a  curious 
feature  in  the  history  of  this — from  first  to  last — 
most  clumsily  managed  rebellion,  and  a  feature 
which  the  Fitzherbert  papers  bring  very  vividly 
before  us,  is  the  short  time  that  the  sympathisers 
with  the  Stuart  cause  continued  their  sympathy. 
It  looks  much  as  if  the  poor  appearance  of  the 
rebels,  and  their  behaviour,  quickly  alienated  the 
goodwill  towards  the  exiled  royal  family,  and  dis- 
pelled the  hopes  —which  undoubtedly  existed,  over 
a  considerable  part  of  the  Northern  and  Midland 
counties  of  England — of  a  restoration  of  the  House 
of  Stuart  on  the  throne  of  England. 

W.   J.   HARDY. 
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THE    KING    OF    SIAM    AND    HIS    HOUSEHOLD. 


IT  has  been  well  said  that  the  capital  of  King 
Chulalongkorn  i  is  at  once  the  Windsor,  the 
Woolwich,  and  the  Blackwall  of  Siam.  Founded 
little  more  than  a  hundred  years  ago,  on  the  creek 
of  Bang-kok,  and  speedily  superseding  Ayuthia  as 
the  seat  of  Government,  it  has  developed  into  the 
head  centre  of  the  rice-carrying  trade  of  the  Far 
East 

Called  to  the  throne  as  long  ago  as  1868,  King 
Chulalongkorn  is  only  forty  years  of  age.  The 
"silver"  Jubilee  of  his  accession  was  celebrated 
some  months  ago.  The  Crown  Prince,  Maha 
Vajirunhis  by  name,  is  a  bright  little  fellow  of 


fifteen.  On  the  Sapatome  Road,  about  a  mile  and 
a  half  from  Bang-kok,  a  palace  has  been  built  for 
him.  It  is  constructed  of  English  bricks,  and 
Windsor  Castle  has  been  adopted  for  a  model  as 
far  as  possible. 

Whensoever  the  King  is  in  the  palace,  that  fact 
is  announced  to  his  true  and  loyal  subjects  by 
the  display  of  a  beautiful  crimson  standard.  The 
fabled  white  elephants  are  not  yet  altogether  a 
myth  and  a  memory,  inasmuch  as  four  or  five 
ponderous  drab-coloured  beasts  may  be  seen  in  the 
royal  stables  i  but  they  are  not  now  used  for  State 
ceremonials.    In  fact,  the  casual  visitor  to  Bang-kok 
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will  sM  nothing  more  fonnidable  in  this  way  than 
a  baby  elephant  of  doubtful  colour,  which  levies 
matutinal  blackmail  upon  the  native  iihopkeepers. 

King  Chulalongkom's  palace  is  a  walled  and 
latttemented  city  within  a  city,  and  it  may  be  said 
10  contain  wealth  almost  beyond  the  dreams  of 
avarice.  Behind  the  line  of  not  very  warlike  sentries 
who  guard  its  massive  gates  is  contained  treasure 
fai,  far  in  excess  of  the  loot  obtained  by  the  sacking 
of  the  Summer  Palace  at  Pekin  in  i860.  You 
may  call  it  an  inner  and  an  outer  palace  if  you 
choose.  For  no  European  of  the  male  sex  has 
ever  yet  penetrated  to  the  heart  of  that  interior. 
In  it  are  contained  four  thousand  women  and  one 
man.    That  man  is  the  King. 

There  are  probably  never  less  than  a  thousand 

armed  men  inside  the  palace  walls,  and  far  more 

ihan  that  number  since  the  trouble  with  France. 

Spires  and  minarets  innumerable  though  there  be, 

the  Italian  style  has  been  largely  employed  in  the 

construction    of    this  extraordinary  edifice.     The 

lesselated  pavement  tells  you  so  as  soon  as  you 

have  succeeded  in  passing  the  inquisitive  sentries. 

Most  of  the  magnificence  which  then  bursts  upon 

you  has  been  here,  with  "  alterations  and  additions," 

for  something  like  a  century  and  a  quarter.    The 

audience- chamber  is  particularly  fine,  but  far  more 

European  than  Oriental,  out  of  compliment  to 

occasional  royal  and  noble  visitors  from  across  the 

seas.    Contained  in  the  magnificent  apartments  of 

the  First  and  Second  Queens  are  jewels  of  untold 

value  and  dazzling  splendour.    Queen  Ramboi  has 

a  huge  safe  or  casket,  the  handicraft  of  a  London 

firm,  in  which   repose   these  marvellous  riches : 

necklets,  pendants,  bracelets,  anklets  of  diamonds, 

rubies,  emeralds,  pearls— the  concentrated  wealth 

of  Far  Cathay,    to  your  thinking.     The   Second 

Queen  owns  a  scarcely  inferior  jewel-casket     In  a 

word,  the  public  companies  such  as  the  Sapphires 

and  Rubies  of  Siam,  Limited,  and  the  Goldtields  of 

Siam,  Limited,  would  appear  to  have  come  upon 

the  scene  somewhat  late  in  the  day. 

His  Majesty's  own  collection  of  jewellery  and 
Hjouterie  surpasses  anything  that  the  imagination 
or  cupidity  of  either  of  his  consorts  could  have 
conjured  up.  Within  the  last  few  years,  moreover, 
it  has  been  enriched  by  the  purchase  of  many  of 
the  rarest  and  most  costly  gems  that  have  appeared 
upon  the  European  markets.  His  jewel- repository 
is  said  to  occupy  the  entire  wall-space  of  the  Royal 
bed-chamber,  which  is  itself  in  many  respects  a 
wak  (rf  art  It  may  be  noted,  en  passant,  that  the 
King  has  never  travelled  farther  west  than  Calcutta, 
ilthough  most  of  his  half-brothers  have  been  to 
j  Europe.  The  marital  laws  of  the  kingdom  render 
i'  possible  for  Prince  Devawongse — an  extremely 
capable  man,  occupying  the  position  of  Minister  for 
Fweign  Affairs— to  be  at  once  the  half-brother  and 
Mother-in-hw  of  the  King.  There  is  no  longer 
*^|Second  King "  of  Siam,  that  dignity  having 
wen  done  away  with  on  the  death  of  the  former 
I'econd  Kin^  an  old  gentleman  of  considerable 
inieUigence,  who,  so  far  as  I  am  aware,  never  did 
hirm  to  anyone.  His  palace  may  still  be  seen ; 
I  fancy  it  is  now  occupied  by  one  of  the  in- 
nunierable  Siamese  princes.  It  is  told  of  the 
"tt  King,  Phra  Chula  Chom  Klao,  that  he  in- 


formed some  American  missionaries  they  might 
visit  his  dominions  as  much  and  as  oflen  as  tbey 
chose.  "  I  and  my  people  are  Buddhists,"  ob- 
served the  dusky  monarch,  "but  at  all  events 
you  do  no  harm."  There  is  still  a  lai^e  sprinkling 
of  American  missionaries  in  the  country. 

I  have  said  that  the  Crown  Prince  is  an  amiable 
and  promising  youth.  He  has  an  English  tutor, 
Mr.  R,  L.  Morant,  an  M..\.  from  Oxford,  a  very 
hard  worker,  and  a  capable  man.  Mr.  Morant, 
who  is  said  to  possess  a  certain  share  of  the 
royal  confidence,  has  studied  the  Siamese  language 


to  some  purpose,  being  the  compiler  of  inore 
than  one  manual.  During  the  recent  political 
trouble  he  combined  the  duties  of  Dai/y  Chronicle 
correspondent  with  those  of  instructing  his  young 
chaise,  who  reads,  writes,  and  speaks  English  and 
French  fluently.  . 

Last  year  the  Czarevitch  paid  a  visit  to  His 
Siamese  Majesty,  and  this  year  the  Archduke  ol 
Austria  would  have  done  the  like  but  *<«  ^^ 
incidence  of  the  Franco-Siamese  irouWe.  ^^='^ 
the  King  is  as  supreme  as  the  Czar  is  »"  ^-^  / 
For  choice  I  would  prefer  Siam,  -"^W^  ^^^ 
no  Siberia,  and  where  the  system  ot  ftovemvwnt. 
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thoi^h  faulty,  is  oy  no  means  so  autocratic. 
One  day,  when  the  King  was  returning  from  an 
inspection  of  the  river  defences,  I  went  to  witness 
the  arrival  of  His  Majesty's  yacht  ;  in  the  whole 
of  that  crowd  I  was  the  only  European,  and 
consequently  the  solitary  spectator  who  did  not 
fall  prostrate  upon  his  face. 

The  social  status  of  women  in  Siam  is,  I  should 
say,  almost  as  low  as  it  possibly  can  be.  Here  I 
am  forced  to  join  issue  with  Mr.  George  Curzon. 
Women  are  the  beasts  of  burden  and  the  tillers 
of  the  soil,   the  hewers  of  wood  and  drawers  of 


the  presentation  to  every  accepted  maiden  of  a  tea 
and  betel  service  of  solid  gold.     But  woe  to  the 

unhappy  girl  who  has  the  temerity  to  engage  in  an 
intrigue  after  her  admission  to  (he  palace  !  Since 
she  is  dead  to  the  world  from  the  moment  she 
enters  those  golden  gates,  her  disappearance  is 
unknown  to  her  nearest  relative.  In  a  sense,  her 
life  within  those  mysterious  walls  is  a  blank,  which 
will  end  only  with  herself  She  prays  to  Buddha 
because  she  has  been  taught  to  do  so,  and  not 
because  she  believes  there  ever  was  such  a  being. 
She  does  everything  by  rote,  parrot-like.     Her  very 


i.Fnm  fkslstrtifia  hy  F.  Chil  t/Bmt-luk.) 


■water.  Their  lazy  husbands  sleep  while  the 
*Tetched  wives  cultivate  the  paddy-fields.  Give 
the  man  his  filthy  betel-leaf  and  thick  burree,  and 
he  will  lie  down  and  tell  you  "pra  deo"  till  the 
crack  of  doom.  Yet  these  women  are  not  permitted 
to  sit  at  the  same  board  with  their  loafing  lords— 
they  do  not  expect  it 

Spite  of  this  unfavourable  picture,  the  fair  sex 
are  paramount  inside  the  palace,  without  a  doubt. 
The  supply  of  candidates  for  the  harem  is  never 
permitted  to  fall  off,  but  is  steadily  maintained— 
ay,  more  than  maintained— by  the  ambition  of 
fathers  of  families.    A  proof  of  the  royal  favour  is 


children  are  taken  from  her  at  perhaps  six  years 
old,  and  the  chances  are  much  against  her  ever 
seeing  them  again.  They  are  lost  to  her  the  same 
as  she  has  been  lost  to  her  parents  yeats  ago,  with 
the  diflerence  that  her  parents  sold  her  because 
they  had  been  taught  it  was  the  correct  thing  to  do 
— the  end-all  and  be-all  of  their  parental  ties  and 
duties.  And  this  is  harem-life  in  the  palace  of  the 
capital  of  Phra  Somdeltch  Chulalongkom  i. 

I  The  culling  of  the  King's  hair  is  made  an  occasioo  for 
leJQicing.  In  every  family  Ihe  culling,  at  the  age  of  twelve  or 
thineen,  of  Ihe  luft  left  on  Uie  lop  of  the  bead,  is  H.gftai 
ceremony.  .  .  .  The  bead  is  considered  very  sacred. — Etcydf 
podia  BrilaxHifO. 
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The  Ring,  who  speaks  English  fluently,  has  for 
his  General  Adviser  a  Belgian  diplomatist,  M.  Rolin- 
Jaequemynsy  a  man  who  has  grown  grey  in  the 
service  of  various  royal  masters.  M.  Jaequemyns 
stands  well  with  His  Majesty,  with  whom  he  has 
now  been  for  upwards  of  a  twelvemonth.  As 
(reneral  Adviser  and  Minister  Plenipotentiary 
C'G.AM.P.''  his  enemies  have  christened  him)  to 
the  Government,  he  has  gained  considerable  kudos 
and  his  opinions  carry  weight,  as  of  course  they 
ought  to,  in  the  Seena-hoddeCy  or  Royal  Council.  He 
receives  a  salary  of  ^3,000  per  annum,  in  addition 
to  the  free  use  of  two  handsome  residences. 

The  royal  palace  has  been  Europeanised  very 
considerably  of  late.  Originally  constructed  by 
European  artisans,  it  has  been  improved  upon 
according  to  their  methods,  in  anticipation  of  that 
visit  by  the  Austrian  Archduke  which  was  destined 
not  to  take  place.  No  fewer  than  thirty  rooms 
have  been  fitted  up  with  Louis  Quinze  furniture 


specially  sent  out  from  England.  The  great 
drawing-room  in  particular  has  been  dealt  with 
in  a  most  costly  fashion,  the  furniture  being  in 
solid  Spanish  mahogany,  and  having  the  Siamese 
coat-of-arms  worked  upon  each  article.  A  complete 
bedroom  suite  was  also  arranged  for  the  use  of 
the  Archduke. 

The  only  works  which  can  be  said  to  give  even 
a  glimpse  at  the  inner  life  of  the  Royal  family  of 
Siam  are  Sir  John  Bowring's  "The  Kingdom  of 
Siam,"  Henry  Mouhot's  "  Travels,"  Miss  Cort's 
missionary  work,  and  the  late  Mrs.  L.  T.  Leonowens's 
"  Harem  Life."  The  last-mentioned  lady,  whose 
death  took  place  while  I  was  in  Bang-kok,  had 
opportunities  for  observing  the  condition  of  woman- 
kind in  the  country,  such  as  have  rarely  &llen  to 
the  lot  of  any  European.  All  these  writers  appear 
to  be  unanimously  of  opinion  that  the  former  King, 
traces  of  whose  care  for  his  people  may  yet  be  seen, 
was  a  man  of  a  rare  intelligence. 

PERCY  CROSS  STANDING* 
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IF  a  question  were  asked  as  to  which  was  the 
most  intelligent  of  the  animals,  the  reply  would 
probably  be  the  dog,  the  elephant,  or  the  horse. 
But  if  a  reason  were  demanded  for  the  statement, 
it  would  be  found  that  by  a  confusion  of  thought, 
docility  had  been  mistaken  for  intelligence,  and 
intelligence  measured  by  the  ease  with  which  it 
could  be  adapted  to  the  service  of  man.  It  is  quite 
a  mistake,  as  Mr.  Blanford  has  pointed  out,  to 
suppose  that  monkeys  are  of  inferior  intelligence 
to  dogs  and  elephants.  '*  In  reality  they  are  less 
docile,  less  willing  to  learn,  and  less  adapted  to 
captivity  ;  moreover,  being  of  but  little  use  toman, 
far  less  trouble  has  been  taken  in  studying  their 
habit&  Thus  while  dog  and  elephant-breaking 
engage  all  the  time  and  mental  resources  of  par- 
ticular classes  of  men,  the  instruction  of  monkeys 
is  left  to  the  unaided  efforts  of  amateurs  and  organ- 
grinders.  The  negro  race  amongst  men  appears  to 
be  far  better  adapted  for  slavery  than  most  savage 
races,  being  more  docile  in  a  state  of  captivity  ;  but 
it  is  scarcely  proved  to  be  more  intelligent  on  that 
account  The  same  reasoning  will  doubtless  apply 
to  animals.  I  have  often  seen  dogs  and  monkeys 
kept  together,  and  in  every  instance  it  has  appeared 
to  me  that  the  monkey  ruled  the  dog,  and  that  the 
dog,  although  the  more  powerful  animal,  feared  the 
monkey,  and  I  can  only  account  for  this  by  the 
superior  intelligence  of  the  monkey." 

This  inferiority  of  intelligence  is  evident  in  many 
ways,  however  loth  we  may  be  to  admit  it.  Mon- 
keys are  so  unpleasantly  like  the  human  race  as  to 
appear  but  its  caricatures.  Even  in  their  fights  so 
like  are  they  to  men  that  it  would  seem  as  though 
the  descriptions  were  from  the  pen  of  some  super- 
cynical  special  correspondent.     As  an  instance  of 


this,  take  the  following  battlepiece  from  the    Royal 
Natural  History,"  recently  published  : 

"My  attention  was  attracted  to  a  restless  gathering  of 
hanum^uis  in  the  grove  adjoining  the  one  in  which  my  tent 
was  pitched ;  and,  wishing  to  form  some  idea  as  to  its 
cause,  I  strolled  to  where  the  excitement  was  greatest,  and 
found  two  opposing  troops  engaged  in  demonstrations  of  an 
unfriendly  character.  Two  males  of  one  troop,  fair-sized 
brutes,  and  one  of  another,  a  splendid-looking  fellow  of 
stalwart  proportions,  were  walking  round  and  displaying 
their  teeth.  The  solitary  gladiator  headed  a  much  smaller 
following  than  that  captained  by  the  other  two,  and,  strange 
to  say,  instead  of  the  whole  ntynber  of  monkeys  joining  m  a 
general  m3iie,  the  fortune  of  the  question  that  had  to  be 
decided  appeared  to  have  been  intrusted  to  the  representative 
champions.  It  was  some  time,  at  least  a  quarter  of  an  hour, 
before  actual  hostilities  took  place,  when,  having  got  within 
striking  distance,  the  two  monkeys  made  a  rush  at  their 
adversary.  I  saw  their  arms  and  teeth  go  viciously,  and 
then  the  throat  of  one  of  the  aggressors  was  ripped  right 
open,  and  he  lay  dying.  He  had  done  some  damage,  how- 
ever, before  going  under,  having  wounded  his  opponent  in 
the  shoulder ;  and  matters  then  seemed  pretty  evenly 
balanced  between  the  remaining  stragglers.  I  confess  that 
my  sympathies  were  with  the  one  champion  who  had 
gallantly  withstood  the  charge  of  his  enemies  ;  and  I  fancy 
the  tide  of  victory  would  have  been  in  his  favour  had  the 
odds  against  him  not  been  reinforced  by  the  advance  of  two- 
females.  I  felt  that  the  fight  was  not  a  fair  one,  but  was 
deterred  from  interfering  by  a  wish  to  see  what  the  end  of  the 
affray  would  be,  and  the  end,  so  far  as  the  solitary  hanumin 
was  concerned,  soon  came.  Each  female  flung  herself  upon 
him,  and  though  he  fought  his  enemies  gallantly,  one  of  the 
females  succeeded  in  seizing  him.  Not  one  of  his  own  troop 
came  to  his  aid.  I  presume  they  were  either  awed  by  the 
array  of  numbers  on  the  other  side,  or  they  had  full  con- 
fidence in  their  leader.  Had  thev  assisted,  they  might  in 
the  end  have  been  better  off,  for  the  result  of  the  defeat  of 
their  champion  was  that  the  whole  of  the  aggressors  entered 
upon  a  guerilla  warfare,  and,  isolating  several  of  the  members 
of  the  weaker  troop,  kept  them  prisoners  under  surveillance. 
Whenever  the  latter  tried  to  break  away  their  guards  stopped 
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them,  and  then  effectually  watched  them  by  occupying  every 
piece  of  vantage-ground. "  * 

If  we  were  to  drop  the  impersonalities  and  give 
these  monkey  heroes'  names,  we  would  have  this 
encounter  called  "homeric."  But  knowing  that 
the  combatants  were  mere  monkeys,  we  look  at  it 
through  the  wrong  way  of  the  telescope  ;  and  think 
how  trivial  it  all  is  ! 

The  relative  importance  of  monkeys  in  the 
animal  kingdom  has  been  much  minimised  They 
are  far  more  numerous  and  widely  distributed  than 
is  generally  supposed.  In  the  "Royal  Natural 
History,"  for  instance,  from  which  we  take  many  of 
the  following  facts,  some  hundred  and  fifty  species 
are  mentioned,  of  which  about  seventy  are  Ameri- 
can, and  these  Americans  range  from  the  Rio 
Grande  do  Sul  in  30°  south  latitude  to  Vera  Cruz 
in  Mexico,  where  the  black-handed  spider  species 
is  found  at  an  elevation  of  two  thousand  feet  on 
the  slopes  of  Orizaba,  and  of  four  thousand  feet  in 
Oajaca. 

Although  there  is  now  but  one  monkey  in  Europe, 
Macacus  inuus^  the  pithecus  of  Aristotle,  otherwise 
the  Barbary  macaque,  more  familiarly  known  as  the 
ape  of  the  rock  of  Gibraltar,  fossil  remains  of 
macaques  are  found  scattered  all  over  the  conti- 
nent, and  have  even  been  unearthed  as  far  north  as 
Grays  on  the  northern  bank  of  the  Thames.  There 
is  a  macaque  (M.  fuscatus)  in  Japan  ;  and  in  the 
coldest  and  least  accessible  forests  of  Eastern 
Tibet  there  is  a  stump- tailed  macaque  (M.  Hhetanus) 
as  well  as  the  Tibetan  langur  with  the  tip-tilted 
nose,  which  haunts  the  forests  between  Moupin  and 
Lake  Khokonor,  where  snow  is  on  the  ground  for 
the  greater  portion  of  the  year.  This  langur 
'{Semnopithecus  roxeUana)  is  one  of  the  most 
historiod  of  monkeys.  In  that  curious  old  Chinese 
ixx)k  the  "Shan  Hoi  King»"  which  dates  from  some- 
thing like  2205  ac,  there  is  a  portrait  of  what  is 
-evidently  a  specimen  of  S,  roxellana^  with  the  un- 
mistakaole  turn-up  nose  that  contrasts  so  strikingly 
with  the  lengthy  proboscis  of  Nasalis  larvatus^  the 
equally  singular  Bornean  kahau.  Monkeys,  as  a 
rule,  are  tropical  animals  ;  how  they  manage  to  exist 
through  the  long  cold  winters  of  the  Asiatic  high- 
lands is  somewhat  of  a  mystery. 

There  are  monkeys  right  across  Asia,  from  the 
Hainan  gibbon  on  the  east  to  the  Arabian  baboon 
on  the  west.  This  Arabian  baboon  is  better  known 
on  the  other  side  of  the  Red  Sea  as  the  sacred 
baboon  of  the  old  Egyptians,  although  it  is  now 
iK)t  found  in  Egypt  but  further  south  in  Abyssinia 
aod  the  Soudan.  Sacred  as  it  was,  it  would  seem, 
-at  least  occasionally,  to  have  been  put  to  some  use. 
"On  one  of  the  old  bas-reliefs  there  is  a  fruit-bearing 
sycamore,  in  the  branches  of  which  are  three 
monkeys,  easily  recognisable  as  Arabian  baboons 
from  their  long  snouts,  well-developed  tails,  and 
-thickly  haired  shoulders  and  necks  ;  on  either  side 
of  the  tree  are  two  slaves,  with  baskets  laden  with 
sycamore,  figs,  and  these  baskets  they  are  filling 
-with  the  figs  handed  down  by  the  baboons.  It 
thus  appears  that  the  ancient  Egyptians  had  suc- 
ceeded in  training  these  animals  to  gather  fruits  and 

•>  "Royal  Natural  History."     By  Richard  Lydekker,  B.A., 
T.G.S..  F.Z.S.  tWarne  &  Co.). 


hand  them  to  their  masters,  precisely  after  the 
fashion  that  the  modem  Malays  are  said  to  have 
trained  a  langur  in  Sumatra  to  perform  a  similar 
kind  of  service ;  the  fruit  in  the  one  case  being 
sycamore  figs,  and  in  the  other  cocoa-nuts.  The 
common  long-tailed  monkeys  of  the  Egyptian 
sculptures,  it  may  be  as  well  to  note,  were  either 
guenons  or  mangabeys,  probably  guenons,  which 
were  well  known  in  Rome  and  Athens  imder  the 
name  of  Cebus^  which  now  does  duty  as  the  generic 
designation  of  an  American  family. 

There  are  monkeys  in  many  of  the  Asiatic 
islands.  In  the  Nicobars,  as  well  as  on  the  Arakan 
coast,  there  is  that  remarkable  animal  the  crab- 
eating  macaque,  which  has  forsaken  the  usual 
simian  food  in  favour  of  a  diet  of  crabs  and  insects, 
and  frequents  the  tidal  creeks  and  rivers  in  family 
parties  of  half  a  dozen  or  more,  swimming  and 
diving  as  readily  as  a  man.  In  Sumatra  there  are 
a  large  number  of  species,  but  then  Sumatra  is  a 
haunt  of  the  orang,  and  the  special  home  of  the 
siamang,  the  largest  of  the  long-armed  gibbons 
whose  morning  and  evening  observances  attracted 
the  attention  of  Duvaucel.  "  Siamangs,"  he  says, 
"generally  assemble  in  numerous  troops,  conducted, 
it  is  said,  by  a  chief  whom  the  Malays  believe  to 
be  invulnerable,  probably  because  he  is  more  agile, 
ix)werful,  and  difficult  to  reach  than  the  rest.  Thus 
united,  they  salute  the  rising  and  setting  sun  with 
the  most  terrific  cries,  which  may  be  heard  at 
several  miles  distance ;  and  which,  when  near, 
deafen  when  they  don't  frighten.  This  is  the 
morning  call  to  the  mountain  Malays,  but  to  the 
inhabitants  of  the  towns  it  is  a  most  insupportable 
annoyance." 

In  Java  lives  the  wou-wou,  or  silver  gibbon,  its 
congener  the  agile  gibbon  being  found  as  far 
north  as  the  Sulu  Islands  between  the  Philippines 
and  Borneo.  In  Borneo,  monkey  life  is  well  re- 
presented from  the  orang  downwards,  and  one 
species,  Hose's  langur,  haunts  the  woods  at  elevations 
up  to  4,000  feet  on  the  side  of  the  chief  mountain, 
Kina  Balu.  From  Celebes  farther  eastward,  and 
from  the  small  island  of  Batchian  more  eastward 
still,  comes  the  black  ape  which  gives  the  con- 
necting link  between  the  macaques  and  true 
baboons. 

The  true  baboons  are  exclusively  African,  with 
the  exception  of  the  Arabian  species  on  the  Red 
Sea  littoral.  On  the  West  Coast  are  the  drill  and 
mandrill,  the  papio,  and  the  anubis  ;  on  the  East 
Coast,  and  extending  right  across,  is  the  yellow 
baboon  ;  and  in  the  south  is  the  chacma,  found 
in  all  the  mountain  ranges  of  Cape  Colony,  living 
in  droves  of  thirty  or  more  even  in  the  country 
about  Simon's  Bay,  and  in  the  tract  stretching 
down  to  Cape  Point.  The  chacma  is  not  a  foe  to 
be  despised.  According  to  Mrs.  Martin,  no  vege- 
table poison  has  the  slightest  effect  on  the  baboon's 
iron  constitution ;  and  indeed,  if  there  exists  any 
poison  at  all  capable  of  killing  him,  it  is  quite 
certain  that,  with  his  superiorintelligence,  he  would 
be  far  too  artful  to  take  it ;  and  where  the  fiat  for 
his  destruction  has  gone  forth  a  well-oiganised 
attack  has  to  be  made  on  him  with  dogs  and  guns. 
He  can  show  fight,  too,  and  the  dogs  must  be  well 
trained  and  have  the  safety  of  numbers  to  enable 
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them  to  face  him ;  for  in  fighting  he  has  the  im- 
mense advantage  of  hands,  with  which  he  seizes 
a  dog  and  holds  him  fast  while  he  inflicts  a  fatal 
bite  through  his  loins.  Indeed,  for  either  dog  or 
man,  coming  to  close  quarters  with  Adonis  (as  the 
chacma  is  ironically  called  by  the  Boers)  is  no 
trifling  matter.  "  One  of  our  friends  travelling  on 
horseback  came  upon  a  number  of  baboons  sitting 
in  solemn  parliament  on  some  rocks.  He  cantered 
towards  them,  anticipating  seeing  the  ungainly 
beasts  take  to  their  heels  in  grotesque  panic  ;  but 
was  somewhat  taken  aback  on  finding  that,  far  from 
being  intimidated  by  his  approach,  they  refused  to 
move,  and  sat  waiting  for  him,  regarding  him  the 
while  with  ominous  calmness.  The  canter  sub- 
sided into  a  trot,  and  the  trot  into  a  sedate  walk, 
and  still  they  sat  there  ;  and  so  defiant  was  the 
expression  on  each  ugly  face  that  at  last  the 
intruder  thought  it  wisest  to  turn  back  and  ride 
ignominiously  away." 

There  are  monkeys  all  over  Africa,  from  the 
Somaliland  nisnas  to  the  Senegambian  patas, 
from  the  Barbary  macaque  to  the  Cape  vervet. 
Even  three  thousand  feet  up  the  slopes  of  Kilima- 
jaro  there  is  a  guereza ;  and  a  fine  fellow  he  is, 
with  a  long  silky  mantle  and  a  brush  to  his  tail 
that  would  not  disgrace  a  yak.  But  that  we  know 
all  the  African  species  is  unlikely  ;  Africa  is  really 
but  little  worked  as  far  as  its.  simian  fauna  is  con- 
cerned, for  sportsmen  as  a  rule  care  little  for  such 
troublesome  things  as  monkeys. 

The  Indian  species  are  numerous ;  and  India 
would  seem  to  have  been  much  favoured  in  this 
respect  for  a  considerable  period.  In  the  sand- 
stones of  die  outer  flanks  of  the  Himalaya  there  is 


a  fossil  species  of  ape  apparently  referable  to  the 
same  genus  as  the  chimpanzee,  and  from  the  same 
strata  comes  the  tusk  of  another  large  ape  which 
there  is  every  reason  to  believe  was  a  species  of 
orang ;  besides  these,  remains  of  fossil  baboons 
have  been  found  allied  to  the  sacred  baboons 
and  the  chacma,  and  from  the  cave  deposits  it  would 
appear  that  baboons  continued  to  exist  in  India 
until  comparatively  recent  times.  "We  have, 
therefore,"  according  to  Mr.  Lydekker,  "  decisive 
proof  that  at  a  former  period  of  the  earth's  history 
such  an  assembly  of  primates  was  gathered  together 
on  the  plains  of  India  at  a  time  when  the  Hima- 
laya did  not  exist  as  has  been  seen  nowhere  else 
beyond  the  walls  of  a  menagerie.  Side  by  side 
with  langurs  and  macaques  closely  resembling  those 
now  found  in  that  region  were  chimpanzees  and 
baboons  as  nearly  related  to  those  of  modem 
Africa  ;  while  the  extinct  Indian  orang  recalls  the 
existing  species  of  Borneo  and  Sumatra.  India, 
therefore,  in  the  Pliocene  period,  seems  to  have  been 
the  central  point  whence  the  main  groups  of  Old 
World  primates  dispersed  themselves  to  their  far 
distant  homes." 

But  there  would  seem  to  have  been  an  earlier 
dispersal  than  this,  for  just  as  the  Old  World 
monkeys,  recent  and  fossil,  are  closely  allied,  so  are 
the  American  monkeys,  but  not  a  vestige  of  the 
American  type  has  been  found  in  the  Old  World 
rocks,  nor  have  any  American  fossils  been  found 
with  Old  World  characteristics.  As  far  as  present 
knowledge  goes,  the  two  types  have  been  distinct 
from  remote  antiquity,  and  tlieir  common  origin 
can  only  be  found  by  going  one  step  lower  to  the 
lemurs. 
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THE  SHEEP  AND  THE  TIGER. 


A  CREOLE  STORY. 


ALONG,  kxig*  time  ago  Monsieur  Sheep  was  the  diead  of 
all  the  other  animals  in  field  or  forest.  When  he  passed 
slowly  along  the  road,  walking  with  a  sedate  air,  his 
long  beard  and  curved  horns  appeared  so  formidable  that 
aii  who  saw  him  were  seized  with  terror,  and,  saluting  low, 
took  to  their  heels. 

Had  Monsieur  then  ever  eaten  any  of  his  neighbours? 
Wdl,  the  gossips  were  not  certain,  but  he  looked  so  capable 
of  it  that,  as  tney  said,  it  was  safer  to  believe  than  to  seek 
a  proof. 

Hearing  constantly  that  he  was  a  formidable  fellow. 
Monsieur  Sheep  came  to  believe  it,  so  that  when  once  he 
happened  to  see  himself  reflected  in  a  brook  he  started 
back  in  extreme  alarm  to  behold  such  horns,  such  a  beard  1 

A  Tiger  who  lived  close  by  took  courage  one  day  to  visit 
bis  neimbour.  He  arrived,  accompanied  by  his  son,  a  fme, 
active  uttle  feUow.  From  some  distance  they  saw  Monsieur 
Sheep,  and  bowed  low  as  they  drew  near. 

"Ndghbour,"  began  Monsieur  Tiger,  "  I  have  called  to 
pay  my  respects  to  yon.  My  wife  would  have  done  herself 
the  honour  of  calling  on  Madame  Sheep  were  she  not  un- 
fortunately confined  to  the  house  by  a  severe  cold." 

His  host,  with  a  grave  bow,  invited  him  to  enter  the 
house.  Whilst  the  two  fathers  sat  discussing  affairs  of  state, 
Tiger-cub  went  to  play  with  Lambkin  in  the  garden. 

"  Be  very  civil  to  him,'*  Monsieur  Tiger  had  whispered  to 
his  little  son,  "  lest  he  bite  you." 

So  the  two  children  began  *o  play.  Very  soon  Tiger-cub 
turned  a  somersault,  at  which  Lambkin  shouted  with  laughter. 


**  Hullo,"  cried  Tiger-cub,  "  what  tiny  teeth  you  have  !  ** 

*<  It  is  the  way  in  our  family,"  said  Lambkin.  <*  Papa's 
are  the  same." 

This  reply  set  the  little  tiger  thinking,  and  when  the  visit 
was  over  he  could  hardly  wait  until  Monsieur  Sheep  had  bid 
them  farewell  and  re-entered  his  house.  '*  Papa,  papa," 
he  cried,  <<  Lambkin  has  such  tiny  teeth,  and  he  says  his 
father's  are  no  bigger  1 " 

••  Silence,  child  ! "  cried  the  Tiger  in  alarm  ;  <*  if  Monsieur 
Sheep  heard  you  he  would  devour  us  both  ! "  but  all  the 
same  he  resolved  to  know  more  of  the  matter. 

How  to  see  Monsieur  Sheep's  teeth,  that  was  the  question. 
It  would  not  be  easy,  for  be  scarcely  opened  his  mouth  in 
speaking,  and  his  beard  hid  his  lips  and  chin.  However,  a 
chance  came  to  the  Tiger  as  to  all  who  wait.  Before  long 
Monsieur  Sheep  and  his  son  returned  their  neighbours'  visit. 
The .  two  chilaren  played  together  as  before.  Monsieur 
Tiger  showed  great  politeness  to  his  guest,  and  brought  out 
for  him  a  bottle  of  his  best  wine.  This  was  followed  by  a 
second,  and  even  a  third.  Monsieur  Sheep  grew  merry, 
laid  aside  his  grave  manner,  opened  his  moutn  wide  at  last, 
and  laughed  at  his  ease.  Then  Monsieur  Tiger  plainly  saw 
the  small  teeth  of  his  companion.  Without  hesitation  he 
sprang  on  the  Sheep,  and  strangled  him.  Hearing  the  cries 
of  his  father,  Lambkin  fled  in  terror,  and  reached  home 
before  the  Tiger,  eagerly  devouring  his  first  victim,  dreamt 
of  fHirsuit. 

All  day  there  was  weeping  and  lamentation  in  the  Sheep's 
dwelling.     Mother  and  son  mingled  together  their  tears  of 
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grief  and  alarm.  Hearing  their  cries,  the  Queen  of  the 
Birds  flew  from  a  great  tree  near  their  house,  and  asked 
Madame  Sheep  the  cause  of  their  affliction. 

*<AIas,  kind  lady,  the  wicked  Monsieur  Tiger  has  eaten 
my  dear  husband,  and  we  dare  not  go  out,  my  son  and  I, 
for  he  prowls  about  on  the  watch  to  devour  us  also." 

Touched  with  pity,  the  Queen  of  the  Birds  besought  her 
to  be  comforted,  and  promised  to  avenge  her ;  then,  Sapping 
her  wings,  returned  to  the  forest.  There  all  the  birds 
gathered  in  response  to  her  summons.  Cranes  with  brilliant 
fathers,  snowy- crested  cockatoos,  thousands  of  green  parra- 
keets  with  scarlet  beaks,  birds  of  paradise  and  tiny  humming 
birds,  like  precious  gems  to  whom  the  good  God  gives  wings. 

The  Queen,  full  of  indignation,  told  them  of  the  cruel 
death  of  the  Sheep.  "  Let  us  swear  to  avenge  our  good 
neighbour  ! "  she  cried. 

"We  swear  it!"  piped,  screeched,  whistled  the  birds, 
each  in  his  own  language.  At  this  unharmonious  babel  of 
sound  even  the  crocodiles  fled  precipitately  among  the  long 
grass  and  reeds,  while  the  boas  and  rattlesnakes  hid  them- 
selves in  the  clefts  of  trees. 

"  Have  courage,"  cried  the  Queen  of  the  Birds.  *'  To- 
morrow I  shall  give  a  grand  ^/tf  in  the  forest.  I  request  all 
the  birds  in  the  wood  to  gather.  My  dear  little  parrakeets, 
fly  everywhere  and  give  the  invitations.  Make  all  ready  for 
ititfite  ;  come  exactly  at  the  hour ;  and  above  all,  be  careful 
to  obey  any  order  I  give  you  when  we  are  assembled.  As 
for  me,  I  go  myself  to  invite  Monsieur  Tiger." 

Much  flattered  by  the  visit  of  the  Queen  of  the  Birds,  the 
Tiger  promised  to  come  to  the  ball  in  the  forest 

Next  day,  in  high  good  humour,  he  put  on  his  best  clothes, 
curled  his  moustache,  and  before  setting  out  embraced  his 
wife  and  kissed  his  little  son  on  both  cheeks. 

When  she  saw  him  coming  the  Queen  of  the  Birds  called 
to  her  subjects,  "  Take  your  places  quickly,  form  quadrilles, 
and,  every  one  of  you,  dctnce  with  your  heads  hidden  under 
y<mr  wings.   Music  !  play  up  ! "  and  the  orchestra  played— 

Tig  tig  malinboin 
Cbemda  che  tango 

Redjoum 
Chemela  che  tango. 

The  Queen  of  the  Birds  flew  towards  Monsieur  Tiger,  and 
bid  him  welcome. 

What  a  brilliant  fitel  The  Tiger  was  fairly  dazzled. 
Long  rows  of  birds  in  gay  plumage  took  their  places. 

"The  quadrille  may  begin,"  said  the  Queen,  "and  you, 
Monsieur,  shall  be  my  cavalier." 

The  Tiger  placed  himself  beside  his  partner,  and  again  the 
orchestra  began, 

Tig  tig  malinboin 
Chemela  che  tango. 

Instantly  the  birds,  with  their  heads  vnder  their  wings, 


began  to  hop  in  time  to  the  music ;  but  when,  all  glorious 
and  marching  with  his  head  in  the  air.  Monsieur  Tiger  was 
about  to  take  the  flrst  steps  in  the  dance,  the  Queen  cried, 
"What,  my  friend  !  you  forget  yourself  strangely.  Accord- 
ing to  the  etiquette  of  my  court,  to  take  part  in  this  dance 
one  must  appear  without  one  head.  Behold  my  other 
guests :  they  would  consider  themselves  as  wanting  the 
manners  of  good  society— what  do  I  say  ?-  as  failing  m  the 
most  ordinary  civility- did  they  show  their  heads  in  the 
presence  of  their  Queen.  No,  Monsieur,  you  must  do  as 
they  do  if  you  desire  the  honour  of  figuring  in  the  Grand 
Quadrille  of  the  Queen  of  the  Birds  ! " 

The  Tiger  was  overwhelmed  with  confusion.  **  My 
Queen,"  he  cried,  "a  thousand  pardons.  I  am  only  a 
wild  hunter  accustomed  to  pass  whole  nights  on  the  watch. 
I  am  quite  ignorant  of  all  these  ceremonies  of  courts.  Will 
you  reserve  for  me  a  country  dance,  and  I  shall  return 
speedily  to  claim  it  in  the  semblance  you  require  ?  " 

In  a  few  bounds  Monsieur  Tiger  reached  home.  He 
called  for  his  wife.  **  My  wife,  to  have  the  honour  of 
dancing  with  the  Queen  of  the  Birds  it  is  necessary  to 
appear  without  one's  head.  I  have  seen  the  other  guests. 
They  all  dance  in  that  fashion.  It  is  court  etiquette.  So 
take  a  hatchet  and  cut  off"  my  head  for  mc." 

"  Thou  hast  lost  it  already,  my  poor  husband  !  "  exclaimed 
his  amazed  wife.  "  In  place  of  going  to  dance  with  queens 
it  were  better  to  remain  quietly  at  home  with  thy  wife  and 
child.  I  do  not  approve  of  a  husband  leaving  his  wife  and 
spending  the  night  at  a  ball." 

"  If  you  do  not  obey  me,"  roared  Monsieur  Tiger,  furious 
because  she  dared  to  argue,  "I  will  strangle  you  this 
instant  ! " 

Then  Madame  seized  the  hatchet,  and  with  one  stroke 
cut  off  his  head.  He  was  dead  now,  for  good  and  all,  as 
you  can  suppose. 

Two  parrakeets  who  had  been  watching  flew  off  with  the 
welcome  news  of  the  Tiger's  death  to  their  Queen.  All  the 
birds  now  popped  their  heads  out  from  under  their  wings. 
All  the  beasts  of  the  forest  came  to  join  the  fite,  ready  to 
embrace  Madame  Sheep  and  her  sou.  They  arranged  them- 
selves again  to  dance,  and  the  orchestra  again  struck  up— 

Tig  tig  malinboin 
Chemela  che  tango 

Redjoum 
Chemela  che  tango. 

How  they  hopped,  how  they  fluttered  !  You  can  hardly 
imagine.  At  last  night  fell,  and  they  returned  to  their  homes, 
for  all  pleasures  must  come  to  an  end.  But  flrst  they  made 
a  collection  among  themselves  for  Lambkin  and  his  mother. 

Lambkins  and  your  parents,  learn  from  this  story  that  it 
is  better  not  to  open  your  mouth  than  to  laugh  with  people 
whom  you  do  not  know. 

Translated  by  J.  M.  SCOTT-MONCRIEFR 
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Talbot  Balnea  Beed.— A  wide  circle  of  friends,  and  a  very 
much  wider  circle  of  readers,  will  be  grieved  at  the  some- 
what sudden  death  of  Mr.  Talbot  Baines  Reed,  the  thud 
son  of  the  late  Sir  Charles  Reed,  which  took  place  on 
November  28,  1893.  Mr.  Reed  had  been  for  some  months 
in  such  a  state  of  health  as  to  cause  anxiety  to  his  relations, 
but  had  recently  seemed  better  and  likely  to  regain  strength. 
This  makes  his  loss  even  harder  to  bear.  He  was  educated 
at  the  City  of  London  School,  and  at  the  time  of 
his  death  was  the  managing  director  of  the  great  type 
foundry  in  Fann  Street     He  had  a  deep  and  varied  know 


ledge  not  only  of  modem  type-founding  but  also  of  its  past 
history,  and  of  the  way  in  which  this  branch  of  the  printing; 
craft  enshrines  the  great  secret  which  Gutenberg  discovered 
in  the  fifteenth  century.  His  "  History  of  the  Old  English 
Letter  Foundries  "  is  one  of  the  prime  authorities  on  the 
history  of  printing.  He  belonged  to  the  Society  of  Anti- 
quaries ;  and  mainly  by  his  impulse  and  effort  the  latest  of 
the  learned  bodies,  the  Bibliographical  Society,  was  origi- 
nated in  1892.  He  was  Honorary  Secretary  of  this  until 
within  a  short  time  of  his  death,  resigning  only  because  he 
recognised  that  it  had  become  needful  to  husband  his  strength 
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]^t  it  was  as  a  most  successful  writer  of  strong,  healthy 
stories  for  boys  that  he  was  most  widely  known.  He  made  his 
name  in  this  department  in  connection  with  the  *'  Boy*s  Own 
Paper,"  and  it  is  only  needful  to  recall  such  titles  as  ''  The 
Adventures  of  a  Three-Guinea  Watch,"  **  My  Friend 
Smith,"  "The  Fifth  Form  at  St.  Dominic's,"  and  the  recently 
issued  **The  Cock  House  at  Fellsgarth  "  to  realise  how  vast 
an  influence  he  exerted.  Personally  he  was  possessed  of 
many  gracious  qualities  which  endeared  him  to  all  who  knew 
him,  uid  in  their  time  of  sorrow  his  relations  will  receive  the 
deep  sympathy  of  multitudes  ^o  knew  him  only  through  the 
printed  page. 

A  Large  Holly  Tree.» Colonel  Lloyd- Vemey  writes  to 
the  "  Times ''  from  Qochiaen,  Llanidloes :  **  May  I  venture 
through  your  colunms  to  describe  a  holly  tree  within  ten 
paces  of  my  house  (which  is  1,040  ft.  above  the  sea),  which 

1  venture  to  think  is  the  largest  in  Great  Britain  ?  I  have 
in  my  possession  a  report  which  was  made  on  it  in  January 
1836,  and  at  that  time  the  tree  '  measured  in  circumference 
above  the  roots  thereof  27  ft  6  in.,  was  estimated  to  be  60ft. 
in  height,  and  was  very  branchy,  the  general  opinion  being 
that  it  was  400  years  old.*  The  circumference  of  the  tree  now 
is  30ft.,  and  its  height  43  ft.,  and  it  has  sixteen  main 
branches,  measuring  in  circumference  1 1  ft.  7  in.  and  8  ft. 

2  in.  It  covers  a  circle,  the  diameter  of  which  is  54  ft.,  and 
its  branches  have  numerous  initials  and  dates  cut  on  them, 
those  which  can  be  still  deciphered  ranging  from  1700  to 
1S64.  The  most  legible  is  that  of  'J.  Broughton,  August 
22,  1756,'  which  is  almost  as  clear  as  the  day  on  which  it 
was  cut.  Many  of  the  branches  are  half  eaten  through  with 
rot,  and  I  have  had  all  the  sixteen  supported  by  iron  rods. 
The  tree  still  shows  great  vitality,  each  year  bringing  forth 
Qumerctts  young  shoots.  It  is  rather  curious  that  on  the 
opposite  side  of  the  valley  is  another  large  holly  tree,  which 
measures  17  ft.  6  in.  in  circumference." 

We  should  be  glad  to  receive  notes  of  large  trees  from 
various  placesy  giving  the  name,  locality,  and  accurate 
measurements  ;  especially  the  girth  of  trunk  before  sending 
off  branches.  Miscellaneous  information,  as  in  the  case  of 
the  holly  tree  at  Llanidloes,  will  be  welcome.  There  are 
many  records  of  historical  trees,  of  which  the  present  con- 
dition may  be  given,  such  as  the  Yardley  oak,  the  Burnham 
beeches,  and  the  giants  described  in  Gilpin's  <*  Forest 
Scenery." 

Cireiimferdnee  of  Trees. — An  oak,  reputed  to  be  the 
largest  in  Suffolk,  was  blown  down  this  autumn.  It  was 
66  feet  in  girth  in  the  trunk,  and  a  party  of  four  took  luncheon 
at  an  impromptu  table  on,  what  we  may  term,  '*  the  first 
floor,"  or  first  division  of  branches  from  the  main  stem. 
Another  way  of  giving  idea  of  the  size  is  the  statement  that 
two  persons  on  horseback  could  not  see  each  other  when 
standing  on  opposite  sides. 

Carlyle'f  Birthplace  at  Eoclefeehan.— The  house  at 
Ecclefedian,  and  the  room  in  which  Thomas  Carlyle  was 
liom  on  December  4, 1795,  are  tended  with  pious  care.  The 
furnishings  of  the  tiny  rooms,  the  bric-li-brac,  and  prints — 
to  which  there  has  recently  been  added  a  portrait-group, 
consisting  of  Carlyle,  his  brother  Robert,  and  his  life-long 
friend,  Sovost  Swan,  of  Kirkaldy — enhance  the  old-world 
aspect  of  the  interior,  which  remains  almost  exactly  in 
the  condition  it  was  a  century  ago.  During  the  twelve- 
month ending  September  16,  as  many  as  580  persons  have 
visited  the  place  of  Carlyle's  birth.  Of  that  number,  two 
%ere  Chinese,  two  Germans,  one  Frenchman,  two  Australians, 
and  fourteen  Americans.  The  house  at  Chevne  Row, 
Chelsea,  where  he  lived  so  long,  has  a  tablet  on  the  outside 
to  mark  it. 

laddfl&t  in  the  life  of  John  XaoGregor  (*>  Bob  Boy**) — 
Mr.  MacGregor,  tt  b  well  known,  was  one  of  the  most 
energetic  of  open-air  preachers*  Being  in  the  neighlxiurhood 
of  Lanark  when  some  race-gathering  was  taking  place,  he 
thought  it  was  a  good  opportimity  of  exercising  his  calling. 
On  his  wav  to  the  course  he  came  upon  a  poor  ni.m  in  a  go- 
cart,  which  he  propelled  with  his  hands.  Observing  that 
Ihe  man  wanted  botn  his  legs,  Mr.  MacGregor  asked  him  how 
he  came  by  that  misfortune.  '*  Oh,"  said  the  man,  "  it  was 
at  sea,  many  yean  ago— the  ship  was  burnt."  '*  Indeed  ! 
what  ship  was  it?"    <*  The  A>/f/— East  Indiaman."    Mr. 


MacGregor  said  he  had  understood  the  crew  of  that  vessel 
had  got  off  without  accident.  The  man  said,  Yes,  the 
bulk  of  them  did  ;  but  he  was  one  of  those  who  had  made 
themselves  drunk  when  the  ship  was  given  up  for  lost,  and 
who  were  left  to  their  fate  on  the  deck.  The  vessel  after- 
wards blew  up,  and  he,  with  all  who  were  left,  was  blown 
into  the  air.  Falling  back  into  the  sea  he  fell  upon  a  frag- 
ment of  the  wreck,  and  both  his  legs  were  broken.  A  French 
vessel,  drawn  to  the  spot  by  the  explosion,  picked  up  some 
seven  men  in  all,  ol  whom  he  was  one,  and  the  last  to  be 
saved.  **  Well,  if  you  were  the  last,  I  was  the  first,  that 
was  saved."  **You,  sir?  you  were  not  born  then,"  was 
the  answer.  Mr.  MacGregor  then  told  him  how  he  was  the 
infant  that  was  first  of  all  let  down  into  the  CcunbricCs  boat. 
A  similar  incident  occurred  when  Mr.  Mac(>regor  was  at 
Epsom,  on  one  of  the  great  races,  always  on  the  look-out  for 
doing  good. 

Mrs.  Harriet  Beecher  Stowe  and  *<  Uncle  Tom*i  Cabin." — 
Amongst  the  books  presented  at  a  prize  distribution  at  one 
of  the  Oldham  Board  schools  was  a  copy  of  **  Uncle  Tom's 
Cabin."  On  the  name  of  the  book  being  announced  the 
children  gave  a  loud  outburst  of  cheering,  so  hearty  and 
spontaneous  as  to  reveal  not  only  an  acquaintance  with  the 
book,  but  a  warm  appreciation  of  its  story.  Mr.  J.  Middle- 
ton,  a  member  of  the  Board,  brought  the  incident  under  the 
notice  of  Mrs.  Stowe,  and  received  the  following  reply  from 
the  venerable  author  : — **  Hartford,  July  27,  1893.  Mr. 
Middleton,  Dear  Sir, — Your  favour  of  July  8th  reached  me 
the  2 1st.  It  was  a  very  kind  thought  of  yours  sending  me 
word  of  the  cordial  reception  my  book,  '  Uncle  Tom's  Cabin,' 
received  from  the  300  English  school  children,  for  which  ( 
thank  you  much.  It  is,  indeed,  a  sincere  pleasure  to  feel  in 
old  age  that  the  work  of  one's  life  still  lives.  I  should  be 
glad  to  thank  the  dear  children  for  their  kind  acknowledg- 
ment and  appreciation  of  the  greatest  work  and  effort  of  my 
life,  and  yourself  also,  my  dear  sir,  for  giving  me  the  pleasure 
of  knowing  of  it. — With  warmest  thanks,  sincerely  yours. 


HARRIET  BEECHER  STOWE. 


» 


Edelweiu  and  other  Alpine  Plants. — In  former  times, 
before  the  multitudinous  rush  of  tourists  to  Switzerland,  there 
was  some  romance  associated  with  Alpine  plants.  Notably 
the  Edelweiss,  the  GnaphaUum  cdpinum  of  botanists,  was 
the  theme  of  many  a  legend,  and  celebrated  in  many  a 
song. .  The  peril  attending  the  finding  the  plant,  and  the 
reward  when  brought  to  a  loved  niaiden,  may  be  stiU 
familiar  in  native  villages.  The  obtaining  of  it  was  then  as 
dreadful  and  dangerous  a  task  as  Samphire-gathering  in 
Shakespeare's  time.  But  nowadays  acres  of  Edelweiss  are 
raised  in  nursery  grounds  to  supply  the  great  demand,  for 
flowers  and  roots,  in  every  country  of  Europe,  as  well  as  in 
America.  In  some  of  the  Swiss  Cantons  laws  were  passed 
to  protect  the  plant  from  extermination,  the  shepherds  and 
the  **  guides  "  bringing  down  such  large  quantities  to  places 
where  travellers  most  resorted.  There  is  little  risk  of  the 
disappearance  of  Edelweiss  now.  There  is  one  well-known 
raiser  of  it  for  the  market  of  the  world,  and  especially  for 
sale  in  Germany,  Andrew  Jakel,  whose  nursery-ground  in 
the  Tyrol  is  the  highest  in  the  world.  He  produces  thousands 
of  the  Gnaphallum,  and  here  the  horticulturist  may  see  in  per- 
fection every  notable  Alpine  flower,  winter-roses,  gentians, 
and  the  lovely  Dryas  octopctaUiy  often  depicted  in  pictures 
in  the  wreaths  that  crown  the  brow  of  Helvetia.  It  is  also 
a  British  plant,  although  rare,  except  in  the  Scottish  High* 
lands,  if  still  extant  there. 

Letter  of  Mrs.  Carlyle  on  First  Settling  at  Craigen- 
pnttock. — In  the  '*  Autobiography  of  Mary  Smith,"  a  school- 
mistress in  the  north  of  England,  and  writer  of  rurai 
sketches  and  poetical  pieces  of  no  great  merit,  according  to 
Mr.  Carlyle,  there  are  included  some  charming  letters  of 
Mrs.  Carlyle.  One  of  the  most  characteristic  is  the  following, 
giving  an  account  of  the  young  wife's  anxieties  and  struggles 
when  she  first  settled  with  her  husband  in  the  humble  home 
at  Craigenputtock : 

« I  luid  gone  with  my  husband  to  live  on  a  little  estate  of 
peat  bog,  that  had  descended  to  me,  all  the  way  down  from 
John  Welsh,  the  Covenanter,  who  married  a  daughter  of 
John  Knox.  That  didn't,  I  am  ashamed  to  say,  make  me 
feel  Craigenputtock  a  whit  less  of  a  peat  bog,  and  most 
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dreary,  untoward  place  to  live  at  I  In  fact,  it  was  sixteen 
miles  distant  on  every  side  from  all  the  conveniences  of  life — 
shops  and  even  post  office  ! 

'*  Further,  we  were  very  poor ;  and  further  and  worst,  being 
an  only  child,  and  brought  up  to  'great  prospects,'  I  was 
sublimely  ignorant  of  every  branch  of  useful  knowledge, 
though  a  capital  Latin  scholar  and  a  very  fair  mathematician  ! 
It  behoved  me  in  these  astonishing  circumstances  to  leam  -- 
to  sew  !  Husbands,  I  was  shocked  to  find,  wore  their  stock- 
ings into  holes  !  and  were  always  losing  buttons  1  and  I  was 
expected  to  *  look  to  all  that  I  *  Also  it  behoved  me  to 
learn  to  cook !  No  capable  servant  choosing  to  live  at 
'such  an  out-of-the-way  place,'  and  my  husl^d  having 
'  bad  digestion,'  which  complicated  my  difficulties  dread- 
fully. 'Hie  bread,  above  all,  brought  from  Dumfries, 
'soured  on  his  stomach/  and  it  was  plainly  my  duty  as  a 
christian  wife  to  bake  at  home  ! 

"  So  I  sent  for  Cobbett's  *  Cottage  Economy'  and  fell  to 
work  at  a  loaf  of  bread.  But  knowing  nothing  about  the 
process  of  fermentation  or  the  heat  of  ovens,  it  came  to  pass 
that  my  loaf  got  put  into  the  oven  at  the  time  myself  ought 
to  have  been  put  into  bed,  and  I  remained  the  only  person 
not  asleep,  in  a  house  in  the  middle  of  a  desert !  One 
o'clock  struck,  and  then  two,  and  then  three ;  and  still  I 
was  sitting  there  in  an  intense  solitude,  my  whole  body 
aching  wim  weariness,  my  heart  aching  with  a  sense  of  for- 
lomness  and  degradation.  '  That  I  who  had  been  so 
petted  at  home,  whose  comfort  had  been  studied  by  every- 
body in  the  house,  who  had  never  been  required  to  do  any- 
thing but  cultivate  my  mind,  should  have  to  pass  all  those 
hours  of  the  night  in  watching  a  loaf  of  bread  I  which  mightn't 
turn  out  bread  after  all  i ' 

"  Such  thonghta  maddened  me,  till  I  laid  down  my  head 
on  the  table,  and  sobbed  aloud.  It  was  then  that  somehow 
the  idea  of  Benvenuto  Cellini,  sitting  up  all  night  watching 
his  Pericles  in  the  oven,  came  into  my  head  ;  and  suddenly 
I  asked  myself, '  After  all ;  in  the  sight  of  the  upper  powers, 
what  is  the  mighty  difference  between  a  statue  of  Pericles 
and  a  loaf  of  bread,  so  that  each  be  the  thing  one's  hand 
hath  found  to  do  ?  The  man's  determined  will,  his  energy, 
his  patience,  his  resource,  were  the  really  admirable  things, 
of  which  the  statue  of  Pericles  was  the  mere  chance  ex- 
pression. If  he  had  been  a  woman,  living  at  Craigenputtock, 
with  a  dyspeptic  husband,  sixteen  miles  from  a  baker,  and 
he  a  bad  one — all  these  same  qualities  would  have  come 
out  most  fitly  in  a  good  loaf  of  bread  ! ' 

«  I  cannot  express  what  consolation  this  germ  of  an  idea 
spread  over  my  uncongenial  life,  during  five  years  we  lived 
at  that  savage  place  ;  where  my  two  immediate  predecessors 
had  gone  mad,  and  the  third  had  taken  to  drink." 

Oostly  Burial. — The  majority  of  intelligent  persons  are 
more  or  \fs&  indifferent  as  to  the  disposal  of  their  bodies  after 
death,  but  it  may  be  safely  asserted  that  not  one  would  be 
found  to  express  a  wish  that  his  or  her  body  should  be  care- 
fully preserved  in  a  polished  eak  or  elm  brass-mounted  coffin, 
and  in  a  walled  grave  mi  vault.  It  is  the  result  partly  of 
tyrannical  custom  and  partly  of  leaving  all  to  the  under- 
taker. The  latter  has  been  shorn  of  much  of  his  former 
profits  derived  from  the  sale  of  scarves  and  hatbands,  and 
the  hire  of  palls,  plumes,  feathers,  and  other  trappings  of 
woe.  The  polished  coffin  and  the  brass  furniture  are  the 
surviving  relics  of  the  "  funerals  completely  furnished  "  of  a 
past  age,  and  are  clung  to  with  affectionate  tenacity  by  those 
whose  interest  it  is  to  have  them  continued.  But  the  under- 
taker is,  after  all,  what  the  public  make  him.  The  courage 
and  persistence  of  a  few  individuals  swept  away  the  costly 
and  useless  trappings  of  woe  ;  only  a  very  little  more  courage 
is  required  to  substitute  cheaper  and  perishable  coffins  for 
the  pretentious  upholstery  exhibited  in  the  coffin  of  the  day. 
If  the  upper  classes  would  set  the  example  and  make  perish- 
able oomns  fashionable,  it  would  soon  spread  to  the  working 
classes,  who  are  still  tempted  to  spend  upon  a  coffin  and  a 
burial  money  which  would  be  much  more  wisely  expended  in 
providing  additional  comforts  and  even  necessaries  for  the 
living. — Tfu  Lancet, 

The  Bruniviga  Calcnlatlng  Xaohine— There  are  some 
who  remember  the  great  interest  with  which  the  celebrated 
**  Calculating  Machine  "  of  Mr.  Babbage  was  hailed  by  men 
of  science.     It  is  about  sixty  years  ago  now.     At  the  meeting 


of  the  British  Association  at  Edinburgh  in  1834,  one  of  the 
evening  lectures  was  on  Babbage's  Machine,  and  the  story 
of  its  invention.  Amusing  instances  were  given  of  its  liability 
to  error  on  some  special  points,  though  marvellous  in  general 
accuracy,  and  superseding  the  labour  of  mental  calculation 
and  written  figures.  Many  attempts  have  been  made  to  im- 
prove the  machine.  The  latest  of  these  is  described  by  a 
correspondent  of  the  "Times."  It  is  called  the  Brunsviga, 
being  manufactured  in  Brunswick.  It  is  the  invention  of  a 
Russian  gentleman  (Mr.  W.  Odhner),  and  it  is  claimed  for 
it  that  in  size,  price,  and  simplicity  of  manipulation  it  greatly 
excels  the  few  calculating  machines  by  which  it  has  been 
preceded.  It  measures  iS  in.  by  8  in.  in  plan,  is  6  in.  high, 
and  consists  of  two  main  parts —namely,  a  series  of  counting 
wheels  fixed  on  a  shaft  and  rotated  by  an  outside  handle,  and 
a  series  of  recording  wheels  on  another  shaft,  which  are 
actuated  through  gearing  by  the  shaft  of  the  counting  wheels. 
The  Brunsviga  by  a  simple  mechanical  process  performs  the 
work  of  calculating  with  ease,  rapidity,  and  accuracy.  It 
will  multiply,  add,  subtract,  or  divide,  giving  products  up  to 
thirteen  figures  in  length,  by  merely  setting  certain  levers 
coimected  with  the  counting  wheels  against  certain  figures 
marked  on  the  case  of  the  machine,  and  turning  a  handle. 
The  recording  wheels  display  the  results  of  any  of  the  aboi-e 
operations  in  figures  through  apertures  in  the  casing,  in  the 
same  way  that  figures  are  displayed  in  an  engine  counter. 
There  is  a  second  or  subsidiary  recorder  for  indicating  the 
number  of  revolutions  made  by  the  counting  wheels,  which 
is  a  necessary  check  in  the  various  manipulations. 

Shodes. — ^This  island  is  known  to  comparatively  few 
Englishmen,  though  in  ancient  times  a  flourishing  Greek 
settlement,  and  famous  for  its  Colossus,  a  lighthouse  which 
was  one  of  the  wonders  of  the  world,  the  ruins  of  which  are 
still  to  be  seen.  One  of  the  recent  travellers  who  visited  the 
island  (in  company  with  Professor  Sayce,  of  Queen's  College, 
Oxford),  Mr.  F.  W.  Perceval,  says :  "  The  scenery  is 
remarkably  varied  and  constantly  changes  its  character.  On 
the  north  coast  there  are  gardens  and  vineyards,  and  beautiful 
views  are  obtained  of  the  mountains  of  Caria  and  Lycia  and 
of  the  promontory  of  Knidus  ;  in  the  interior  the  country  is 
barren  and  rocky,  and  the  slopes  of  Attayaro  are  coveretl 
with  pines,  while  on  the  south  coast  there  is  a  succession  of 
small  bays,  divided  by  high  cliffs,  which  are  often  crowned 
by  mediaeval  castles,  and  give  great  picturesqueness  to  the 
scenery.  Collectors  of  old  china  will  hear  with  regret  that 
the  far-&med  '  Rhodian  plates '  are  becoming  very  scarce, 
but  the  old  method  of  house-decoration  still  prevails 
throughout  the  island.  The  walls  of  the  room  in  which  we 
slept  at  Kalavarda  were  ornamented  with  233  plates  and  a 
lai^e  collection  of  painted  jars  ;  but  everything  old  had  dis- 
appeared and  modern  ware  had  taken  its  place.  Horses  are 
not  used  in  the  island,  but  good  mules  can  be  obtained  in  the 
tovm  of  Rhodes,  and  a  dragoman  may  be  heard  of  at  the 
British  Vice-Consulate. " 

Charles  Sumner  and  Lord  Macaulay ^fr.  Tuckerman 

sends  to  the  "  Athenaeum  "  an  amusing  anecdote  of  Charles 
Sumner's  readiness  at  repartee.  At  a  dinner  table  in  London 
one  of  the  guests  asked  where  Washington's  body  was 
buried.  "  His  ashes,"  replied  Sumner,  rather  sententiously, 
"  repose  on  the  banks  of  the  Potomac." 

"  His  ashes?  "  said  T.  B.  Macaulay,  who  was  listening. 
"  Was  his  body  burned  ?  " 

"No,"  replied  Sumner,  who  perceived  the  intended  satire, 
"  it  was  buned  like  the  forefathers  of  the  hamlet,  and  like 
them,  '  in  his  ashes  live  his  wonted  fires.'  " 

This  was  a  ready  retort  and  just  rebuke,  but  we  can 
scarcely  suppose  that  his  "  table-talk  "  was  always  brilliant. 
His  reputation  rested  chiefly  on  his  earnestness  in  denouncing 
the  slaveholders  of  the  South.  His  reception  in  England 
was  less  due  to  his  eloquence,  for  he  was  rather  a  dull 
rhetorician,  than  to  the  sym'liathy  felt  for  him  in  his  anti- 
slavery  firmness,  and  the  brutal  personal  attack  made  on 
him  by  Senator  Brooks.  His  biographer  might  have  told 
another  more  characteristic  anecdote.  In  changing  his 
lodgings  from  Duke  Street,  St.  James's,  one  of  his  cabs, 
laden  with  books,  chiefly  our  parliamentary  "  Blue  Books," 
broke  down  not  far  from  Jermyn  Street,  and  the  "  heavy  " 
freight  had  to  be  transferred  to  another  conveyance,  much 
to  the  amusement  of  the  quickly  gathered  crowd* 
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SMding-book  for  Indian  Students. — We  have 
received  by  post  from  Calcutta  a  small  volume,  well  printed, 
w^Ii  bound,  and  containing  an  excellent  selection  of  extracts, 
entitled,  "A  Course  of  Reading,"  by  the  Rev.  Lai  Behari 
Day,  Fellow  of  the  Calcutta  University,  and  late  Professor 
of  English  Literature  at  the  Hoogley  College.  The  book 
was  prepared  for  students  preparing  for  the  entrance  exami- 
nation of  the  Calcutta  University,  but  the  compiler,  a  veteran 
educationalist,  who  has  been  for  above  half  a  century  an 
instructor  of  boys  and  young  men,  thinks  that  this  course  of 
reading  may  be  more  widely  usefuL 

We  have  heard  so  much  about  the  activity  of  infidels  and 
agnostics  in  providing  bad  literature  for  the  Indian  youths 
who  are  quitting  their  idolatrous  creeds,  that  it  is  pleasant 
to  meet  with  so  judicious  and  excellent  a  course  of  reading 
as  this.  The  selections  are  from  some  of  the  most  approved 
English  books:  Sir  VV.  Scott's  '* Tales  of  a  Grandfather," 
Miss  Edgcworth's  "  Popular  Tales,"  Washington  Irving*s 
"Sketchbook,"  Southey,  Lamb,  Wordsworth,  Goldsmith, 
Cowper,  Longfellow,  Tennyson,  and  other  familiar  classical 
authors. 

** Livingstone  Anecdotes"  we  are  glad  to  see  largely 
quoted,  **  by  permission  of  the  Committee  of  the  Religious 
Trad  Society,  London."  This  occupies  thirty  pages  out  of 
the  three  hundred  pages  of  the  volume. 

In  an  appendix  there  is  a  list  of  words  and  phrases  which 
are  familiar  enough  in  the  literary  world,  but  which  are 
supposed  to  need  interpretation  for  Indian  readers.  For 
instance,  in  the  Livingstone  glossary,  "striving  to  make 
both  ends  meet"  is  explained,  ** trying  to  make  expenses 
equal  to  the  income,  and  not  more."  "Bedlam,"  it  is 
necessary  to  say,  is  a  corruption  of  Bethlehem,  *'a  religious 
house  in  London,  aderwands  converted  into  a  hospital  for 
lunatics.''*  "The  Downs,"  in  Southey's  "  Life  of  Nelson," 
is  explained  as  *'  a  roadstead  between  Deal  and  the  Goodwin 
Sands."  The  aged  professor,  Lai  Behari  Day,  is  to  be 
congratulated  on  his  knowledge  of  good  English  literature, 
and  we  are  much  obliged  to  the  publisher,  Kedar  Nath 
Bose,  B.A.,  for  sending  the  volume,  which  we  hope  will  be 
widely  circulated. 

Princeton,  New  Jersey.— An  interesting  memorial  tablet 
has  lately  been  placed  in  the  Germantown  First  Presbyterian 
Church,  Philadelphia,  U.S.  The  reference  to  Princeton 
College  recalls  old  historical  times.  The  following  is  the 
inscription  on  the  tablet : 

"In  memory  of  the  Rev.  Samuel  Blair,  A.M.,  S.T.D., 
founder  and  first  ruling  elder  of  this  church  ;  pastor  of  the 
Old  South  church,  Boston,  1 760- 1769 ;  chaplain  in  the 
Revolutionary  army,  1775  ;  chaplain  of  the  House  of  Repre- 
sentatives of  the  United  States,  1790  and  1792  ;  elected  presi- 
dent of  Princeton  College  when  but  twenty-seven  years  of 
ige,  an  honour  which  he  declined  in  favour  of  Dr.  John 
Witherspoon ;  devoted  to  this  church  from  its  foundation  in 
181 1  until  his  death,  in  the_seventy-seventh  year  of  his  age, 
September  24,  1 81 8.  And  of  Susan  Shippen  Blair,  his 
wife,  who  by  her  generosity  and  untiring  exertions  greatly 
aided  her  husband  in  the  establishment  and  maintenance 
of  this  church;  died  October  12,  1821,  aged  seventy-eight 
years." 

From  the  Rev.  Jonathan  Edwards  down  to  our  own  time, 
the  Presidents  of  Princeton  College  have  been  men  of  high 
distinction,  and  have  sustained  the  reputation  of  this  seat  of 
learning  as  a  worthy  rival  of  the  older  foundations  of  the 
Xew  England  States,  Harvard  and  Yale. 

The  Bmalleet  IMctionary  hi  the  World.  -  Messrs.  David 
Br)'ce  &  Son  have  issued  an  English  dictionary  containing 
about  fifteen  thousand  words,  comprised  within  a  tiny  volume 
about  an  inch  square,  and  one-third  of  an  inch  in  thickness. 
This  miniature  volume  contains  three  hundred  and  eighty-four 
pages,  a  result  which  could  only  be  attained  by  the  use  of 
Oidbrd  India  paper.  It  is  bound  in  limp  leather,  and  en- 
closed in  a  metal  locket,  having  a  magnifying  glass  on  one 
side  by  means  of  which  the  microscopic  type  is  easily 
legible. —  Tlu  Bookseller, 

OreyhoiiBds  for  Canadian  WoWea. — It  is  officially  esti- 
mated that  no  fewer  than  170,000  wolves  are  roaming  at 
large  in  Russia,  and  that  the  inhabitants  of  the  Vologda  last 


year  killed  no  fewer  than  49,000,  and  of  the  Casan  district 
21,000.  In  the  Canadian  North- West  theieare  also  wolves, 
but  these  are  not,  like  the  European  ones,  of  a  very  dan- 
gerous character.  The  coyotes  are,  however,  at  times  very 
troublesome  on  the  plains,  especially  to  flocks  of  sheep. 
Some  time  ago.  Sir  John  Lister- Kaye  imported  a  number  of 
Belgian  and  French  wolfhounds  and  Scotch  deerhounds  for 
the  purpose  of  hunting  down  these  coyotes,  while  other 
breeds  of  dogs  have  also  been  tried  with  fair  success.  By 
means  of  these  the  number  of  coyotes  has  been  much 
reduced,  as  many  as  seventeen  having  been  brought  down 
in  a  single  day  on  the  Cochrane  ranche.  The  hounds  are, 
however,  scarcely  fast  enough,  and  wiih  a  view  to  giving 
them  a  greater  turn  of  speed,  Mr.  Dan.  Gordon,  the 
veterinary  surgeon,  of  Ottawa,  Canada,  imported  two  of  the 
fastest  and  best  bred  greyhounds  ever  shipped  from  England 
— namely,  Justinian,  by  Cui  Bono  out  of  Stylish  Lady,  and 
Jetsam,  by  Royal  Stag  out  of  Castaway.  —  The  Times, 

The  Late  Sir  Andrew  Clark.  -  Sir  Andrew  Clark  was  one  of 
the  busiest  men  in  the  medical  profession.     Breakfasting 
about  half-past  seven,  he  began  work  with  his  letters,  of 
which  he  received  great  numbers,  sometimes  sixty  a  day. 
From  an  early  hour,  right  through  the  morning,  until  some- 
times far  into  the  afternoon,  he  was  occupied  in  consultations 
with  patients.     Nothing  would   ever  induce   him  to  hurry 
through  his  interview.     A  new  patient  would  probably  get 
from  him  twenty  minutes  to  half  an  hour,  or  even  longer,  no 
matter  how  full  his  waiting-room  might  be,  for  he  always 
went  conscientiously  and  deliberately   through  a  case,   so 
that  he  might   understand  it.     But  at  length  the  morning 
consultations  drew  to  an  end,  and  then  followed  luncheon. 
The  afternoon  consultations  included  visits  to  patients  who 
were  too  ill  to  come  to  him,  and  consultations  with  doctors. 
These  visits  sometimes  took  him  in  the  country,  and  would 
often  occupy  him  until  seven  or  eight  o'clock  in  the  evening, 
at  about  which  hour  he  would  dine.     He  preferred  to  retire 
to  bed   early,  whenever  his  multitudinous  engagements  per- 
mitted him  to  do  so.     Yet,  though  such  a  busy  man,  he  was 
widely  read.     He  cherished  a  mgh  ideal  of  his  profession, 
which  he  dearly  loved,  and  of  the  qualifications  of  those 
who  should  enter  upon  it.     Speaking  to  students  in  an  inau- 
gural address  at  the  London  Hospital   in  1876,   he  said : 
**  The  profession  which  you  have  chosen  is  one  of  the  noblest, 
the  most  important,  and  the  most  interesting  of  all  those 
occupations  to  which  the   highest   human  endeavours  are 
turned ;  but  it  is  also  the  most  self-denying  and   the  most 
arduous.     Exacting  the  largest  internal  sacrifices,  it  returns 
the  fewest  external  rewards.     Neither  wealth  nor  rank  waits 
upon  its  longest  or  its  best  services ;  and  he  who  is  not 
prepared   to  find  in  its  cultivation  and   in  its  exercise  his 
chief  and  sufficient  recompense  has  mistaken  his  calling  and 
should  retrace  his  steps."    Such  was  his  high  estimation  of 
medicine,  that  he  termed  it  "  the  metropolis  of  the  kingdom 
of  knowledge."    Within  it,  he  said,  "we  are  brought  face 
to  face  with  the  mysteries  of  nature,  of  life,   and  of  man, 
and  of  the  Eternal  which  enfolds  them."     He  was  unques- 
tionably a  religious  man,  and  he  was  warmly  interested  in 
the  welfinre  of  young  men.     On  more  than  one  occasion  he 
lectured    at  the    Young    Men's  Christian   Association    at 
Aldersgate  Street.     A  letter  from  him  has  been  published, 
in   which,  answering  a  note   thanking  him   for  a  lecture 
delivered  at  the  opening  of  the  Sheffield  new  Medical  School, 
he  said : 

**  To  hear  from  you  that  any  words  of  mine  are  likely  to  help 
young  men  from  doubt  to  faith  and  from  darkness  to  light  is 
the  best  reward  for  yours  sincerely,  Andrew  Clark." 

In  his  open-handed  generosity  r.nd  his  sympathetic  and 
courteous  appreciation  cf  the  circumstances  of  others  he  has 
been  said  to  resemble  the  great  Dr.  Richard  Mead,  of  George 
the  Second's  time.  He  was  once  telegraphed  for,  to  journey 
some  distance  to  a  sufferer,  and  he  found  his  way  with  some 
difficulty  late  at  night  to  what  proved  to  l^e  a  very  modest 
dwelling.  He  saw  the  patient  and  was  ?ble  to  benefit  her. 
The  gcSd  people,  it  turned  out,  were  small  farmers,  and  so 
pleased  were  they  with  his  treatment  that  one  of  them  said  : 
"Now,  doctor,  we  are  going  to  double  the  fee,"  and  the 
speaker  slipped  into  his  hand-a  sovereign !  no  menUon  teng 
made  even  of  travelling  expenses.  Not  a  word  uttered  Sir 
Andrew  except  to  thank  them  with  has  accustomed  couilesy. 
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He  had  almost  an  intuitive  perception  of  character.  Though 
he  was  erudite  and  well  read,  he  was  not  pedantic.  He  could 
Ite  most  genial  and  friendly  as  well  as  impressive.  Talking 
one  day  with  some  friends  as  to  the  reasons  of  success  in 
life,  and  especially  in  the  medical  profession,  someone  sug- 
gested certain  fortuitous  reasons  by  which  some  medical 
men  had  reached  fame  and  fortune.  *'  I  can  tell  you,"  said 
Sir  Andrew,  **  something  better  than  all  that.  Do  as  much 
as  you  possibly  can  for  the  welfare  of  your  patient,  and  that 
means  success  for  the  profession."  Sometimes,  with  all  his 
skill  in  diagnosis  and  insight  into  character,  he  made  a  trifling 
error.  He  was  advising  a  patient  one  day,  and  when  he  had 
concluded,  having  the  strong  impression  that  the  gentleman 
smoked  too  much,  <'Mind,"  said  Sir  Andrew  in  his  most 
impressive  tones,  as  the  patient  was  leaving  the  room, 
'*only  one  cigar!"  A  few  days  passed  and  the  patient 
came  again,  feeling  better,  but  said,  "  I  found  it  impossible 
t  J  carry  out  your  directions  as  to  the  one  cigar,  for  when  I 
tried  it  it  made  me  dreadfully  sick  i "  It  was  his  first 
cigar  1    So  runs  the  story. 

• 

Bemoval  of  Gates  in  London.— By  the  Act  of  Parliament 
passed  in  1890,  the  London  County  Council  obtained 
authority  to  remove  obstacles  to  public  traffic,  such  as  gates 
on  private  estates,  of  w^ich  there  were  not  a  few  in  the 
region  adjoining  Huston  Square  and  other  great  railway 
stations.  Before  Lady  Day  1894  the  Council  will  have 
opened  fto  fewer  than  fifty-eight  thoroughfares  till  recently 
closed  by  bai^  and  gates.  For  example,  Torrington  Square 
and  Torrington  Place  were  thus  closed,  till  last  summer,  for 
about  seventy  years.  On  a  certain  day  last  summer  Mr. 
Hutton,  chairman  of  the  County  Council,  and  Mr.  Grigsby, 
chairman  of  the  Highways  Committee,  with  some  workmen* 
made  appearance  at  the  Torrington  Gates.  A  crowd  soon 
collect^,  as  usual  in  London,  and  about  a  hundred  and  fifty 
select  persons  gathered  to  witness  the  ceremony  from  an 
enclosure.  Mr.  Westacott  addressed  them  on  the  extinction 
of  the  private  rights  by  authority  of  the  Council,  and  the 
new  convenience  to  the  public ;  compensation  for  the  re- 
moval of  nearly  sixty  gates  costing  little  more  than  ;f  10,000. 

Bevne  des  Denz  Mondet. — Under  the  new  arrangements 
entered  into  by  the  shareholders  of  the  Revue  (Us  Deux 
MondeSy  in  consequence  of  the  retirement  of  M.  Buloz,  the 
general  management  of  the  famous  bi-monthly  magazine  has 
been  entrusted  to  M.  Bertrand.  M.  Ferdinand  Bruneti^re 
remains  in  charge  of  the  literary  department.  The  review 
is  thus  altc^ether  taken  out  of  the  hands  of  the  Buloz  family. 
The  principal  shareholden  are  M.  Paul  Leroy  Beaulieu,  the 
Comte  d'Haussonville,  the  Due  de  Noailles,  MM.  Edouard 
Pailleron,  Camille  Doucet,  Aubry-Vitet,  and  Desprez,  who 
now  form  part  of  a  Special  Committee  which  is  to  fix  the 
amount  of  the  retiring  allowance  to  be  given  to  M.  Buloz, 
and  to  make  some  modifications  in  the  articles  of  dissociation. 
The  review,  it  may  be  mentioned,  was  founded  in  the  reign 
of  Louis  Philippe  by  M.  Fran9ois  Buloz,  and  had  for  its 
earlier  contributors  Alfred  de  Vigny,  Nodier,  Balzac,  Jules 
Janin,  Montalembert,  Sainte-Beuve,  Alexandre  Dumas  pire^ 
Prosper  Merim^e,  Heine,  George  Sand,  and  Alfred  de 
Musset.  Under  the  Second  Empire  the  notable  contributors 
to  the  review  were  Taine,  Octave  Feuillet,  Edmond  Alx)ut, 
Kenan,  and  many  other  equally  famous  writers.  M. 
Fran9ois  Buloz  had,  therefore,  good  reason  to  boast  that  of 
all  the  great  French  authors  only  two,  Thiers  and  the  poet 
Casimir  Delavigiie,  had  not  passed  through  his  hands.  In 
later  days  other  men  became  famous  outside  the  review,  and 
independently  of  its  help  or  censure ;  among  these  may  be 
mentioned  Flaubert,  Alexandre  Dumasyf/j,  Alphonse  Daudet, 
and  Emile  Zola. — Daily  Telegraph. 

Lord  Tennyion  in  Onemsey.— One  of  the  latest  expedi- 
tions made  by  Tennyson  was,  in  the  summer  of  1892,  to  the 
Channel  Islands.  In  the  visitors'  book  of  the  Guille-All^ 
library  at  St.  Peter's  Port,  there  is  record  of  this  event,  the 
poet*s  signature  appearing  under  the  date  June  13,  followed 
by  tliat  of  Hallam  Tennyson,  the  present  peer.  The  "  Guille- 
Alles  Library  and  Museum  "  is  an  institution  founded  by 
two  natives  of  Guernsey,  who,  after  making  their  fortunes  in 
New  York  in  partnership,  on  returning  to  their  native  island 
United  in  founding  this  noble  establishment.  The  library 
contains  upwards  of  60,000  volumes,  in  every  department  of 
science  and  literature.     The  reading-rooms  possess  all  the 


principal  newspapers,  magazines,  and  reviews,  English, 
French,  and  foreign.  The  sons  of  the  original  founders  are 
now  directors  of  the  institution,  Mr.  Thomas  Guille,  Jurat 
of  the  Royal  Court,  and  Mr.  F.  Mansell  All^.  Mr.  Cot- 
greave,  now  the  librarian  of  West  Ham  Free  Library,  was 
for  some  years  at  the  Guille- AU^s,  and  introduced  his  well- 
known  inventions  for  the  assistance  of  bookmen  anid  book- 
readers.  The  present  librarian,  Mr.  J.  Linwood  Pitts,  has 
for  many  years  been  connected  with  the  press  in  Guernsey, 
and  knows  much  about  the  history  and  antiquities,  and  the 
present  condition  of  the  island.  Mr.  J.  Whitehead  is 
honorary  curator  of  the  museum.  The  officials  withdrew 
the  unfinished  book  after  the  signature  of  Tennyson,  whose 
clear  but  tremulous  autograph  was  thought  too  strong  an 
incentive  to  covetousness,  if  not  to  kleptomania. 

Lentil  Soup. — As  the  time  is  at  hand  when  it  may  be 
advisable  to  give  more  uutdoor  help  to  the  poor,  the 
following  statement  is  repeated  from  a  letter  in  the  "Times" 
of  last  winter.  The  superintendent  of  the  Ham -yard  Soup 
Kitchen  and  Hospice,  near  the  Haymarket,  affirmed  that 
lentils  were  the  very  best  material  for  making  nourishing 
soup,  and  also  the  cheapest.  He  found  on  the  premises  a 
memorandum  about  lentils,  signed  more  than  twenty  years 
before,  by  Mr.  Young,  of  the  Council  of  Education,  at  a 
time  when  soup  was  much  in  request  for  school  children. 
<*  Lentils  are  much  too  nutritious  to  be  eaten  unmixed 
with  other  foods.  They  are  among  the  richest  known  of 
vegetable  substances  used  as  food. " 

Analysis  of  I  lb.  of  lentil  seed  :  Water,  2  cz.  I05  grs.  ; 
casein,  40Z.  70  grs.  (flesh  former,  a  substsnce  analogous  to 
the  chief  ingredient  of  milk  and  cheese);  starch,  50Z. 
262  grs. ;  sugar,  1 40  grs. ;  fat,  loz.  I  S3  grs. ;  mineral  matter, 
105  grs.  Flesh  formers,  26  per  cent. ;  heat  givers,  58  \tcx 
cent.— .9.  G,  Yotitigy  Council  of  Education, 

A  letter  in  the  Times  in  1878  in  praise  of  lentils  made 
the  price  of  the  legume  to  go  up  suddenly  to  fifteen  shillings 
a  bushel  There  is  no  risk  of  a  rise  like  that  now,  as  large 
quantities  are  imported. 

Old  Ago. — The  melancholy  of  old  age  has  a  divine  tender- 
ness in  it  which  only  the  sad  experiences  of  life  can  lend  a 
human  soul.  But  there  is  a  lower  level — that  of  tranquil 
contentment  and  easy  acquiescence  in  the  conditions  in  which 
we  find  ourselves  ;  a  lower  level  in  whidi  old  age  trudges 
patiently  when  it  is  not  using  its  wings.  I  say  its  wings, 
for  no  i)eriod  of  life  is  so  imaginative  as  that  which  looks  to 
younger  people  the  most  prosaic.  The  atmosphere  of 
memory  is  one  in  which  imagination  flies  more  easily  and 
feels  more  at  home  than  in  the  thinner  ether  of  youthful  an- 
ticipation. I  have  told  you  some  of  the  drawbacks  of  age  : 
I  would  not  have  you  forget  its  priWleges.  When  it  comes 
down  firom  its  aerial  excursions,  it  has  much  left  to  enjoy  on  the 
humble  plane  of  being.— *«Owffr/A^  Teacups'*-.  0,lV,Holnus, 

Astronomical  Kotos  for  January. — The  solar  spots  having 
attained  a  period  of  maximum  of  frequency  and  magnitude 
in  1893,  may  this  year  be  expected  gradually  to  decreases 
though  as  a  whole  cycle  occupies  more  than  eleven  years,  and 
the  diminution  is  usually  slower  than  the  increase,  a  mini- 
mum will  not  be  due  until  1900.  The  Moon  will  be  New 
this  month  at  3h.  7m.  on  the  morning  of  the  7th ;  in  First 
Quarter  at  9m.  past  midnight  on  the  14th;  Full  at  3h.  iim- 
on  the  afternoon  of  the  21st ;  and  in  Last  Quarter  at  4h.  51m. 
on  the  aflemoon  of  the  28th.  She  will  be  in  apogee,  or 
farthest  from  the  Earth,  on  the  5th,  and  in  perigee,  or 
nearest  us,  on  the  20th.  The  planet  Mercury  may  be  visible 
for  a  few  mpmings  at  the  beginning  of  the  month,  very  low 
in  the  heavens  and  just  before  sunrise  ;  on  those  of  the  5th 
and  6th  he  will  be  near  the  waning  Moon,  then  a  very  thin 
crescent^  if  the  misnomer  may  be  allowed.  Venus  will  be 
in  conjunction  with  the  Moon  on  the  loth,  and  will  attain 
her  greatest  brilliancy  as  an  evening  star  on  the  nth.  Mars 
is  in  the  constellation  Scorpio,  and  only  to  be  seen  by  early 
risers  ;  and  Saturn,  which  is  in  Virgo,  does  not  appear  above 
the  horizon  until  after  midnight,  though  a  little  earlier  as 
the  month  advances.  But  Jupiter  continues  to  be  a  magni* 
ficent  object  during  the  whole  of  the  early  part  of  the  nighi, 
until  he  sets  about  3  o'clock  in  the  morning ;  he  is  in  the 
constellation  Taurus,  to  the  south-west  of  the  Pleiades,  and 
will  be  in  conjunction  with  the  gibbous  Moon  about  midnight 
on  the  16th. ~w.  T.  lynn. 
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FETCHING   THE   DOCTOR. 


OLD    MAIDS    AND   YOUNG. 

BY    ELS  A    d'eSTERRE-KEELTNG, 


AUTHOR  OF  "  IN 


A  FORTNIGHT  after  the  somewhat  unpleasant 
interview  between  her  and  Mrs.  Archdale, 
Rotha  left  Marseilles  with  Nurse  Barre. 
Osborne  and  John,  having  received  a  permission, 
grudgingly  given,  to  see  her  off,  were  at  the 
station,  with  Rowan  and  Bride.  The  train  was 
just  about  to  start,  when  a  lady  hurried  on  to  the 
pUtform. 
"  It's  mother."    Rowan  spoke. 


Rotha  leaped  from  the  carriage. 

There  was  nothing  said,  but  the  child  threw  her 
arms  about  Mrs.  Archdale's  neck,  and  there  was 
weeping.  The  train  was  in  motion  before  the 
little  girl  regained  the  power  of  speech.  Then  she 
called  out  suddenly  in  her  sweet,  clear  voice— 

"Good-bye,  Rowie  I" 

John  Searle  and  Bride  answered — 

"  Good-bye,  Rotha." 

Somewhat  ^nter,  but  still  clear,  a  cry  came 
hack  through  the  air— 

"Good-bye,  Rowie  !" 
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Rowan  said  nothing.   His  mother  turned  to  him. 

"  Don't  you  hear  Rotha  calling,  Rowan  ?  " 

The  boy  was  on  his  knees,  with  his  face  to  the 
ground.     He  answered,  without  looking  up — 

"  I  was  looking  at  the  wheels,  mother.  I  wish 
I  could  get  under  a  train  without  being  squashed. 
I  do  like  to  see  the  wheels." 

"You  can  see  wheels  at  any  time.  Come, 
Rowan,  didn't  you  hear  that  ? '' 

All  the  strength  that  was  in  Rotha  had  been  put 
into  the  cry — 

"Good-bye,  Rowie  ! " 

"  Yes,  yes.  Rotha  always  does  so  keep  on  at 
things." 

He  rose  and  covered  his  ears,  "  I  worCt  hear  ! " 
Then,  after  a  pause,  "  Have  I  whited  myself, 
mother  ?  " 

"  A  little." 

"  Bride  ! "  He  turned  round.  "  IVe  whited 
myself.     Rub  me." 

Bride  produced  the  diminutive  duster  which 
was  called  by  herself  pocket-handkerchief,  and 
which  looked  very  sad,  being  very  wet  as  well  as 
very  black,  for  the  owner  of  it  had  shed  into  it  the 
many  and  big  tears  that  float  little  children's  sorrows 
out  of  their  eyes.  With  this  small  wet  cloth  she 
rubbed  the  "whited"  boy,  then  fell  back,  letting 
him  walk  on  with  his  mother.  Mrs.  Archdale  was 
silent  for  a  while,  then  she  said  : 

"  Do  you  like  Rotha,  Rowan  ?  " 

"  Yes,  very  well." 

The  sharp  crack  of  a  whip  accompanied  the 
ixords. 

"  Better  than  Bride  ?  " 

"Yes — no — I  don't  know.  I  like  Bride  very 
well,  too.     I  like  them  both,  but " 

"  I  wish,  my  dear,  you  would  stop  cracking  that 
whip ;  I  can't  hear  what  you  say.  What  do  you 
find  fault  with  in  them  ?" 

"  Why,  nothing ;  but  they're  girls,  and  I'm  getting 
too  old  now  for  girls.  They're  so  silly,  mother,  you 
can't  think." 

"  My  son,  I  was  once  a  girl." 

"  Yes,  so  you  were."  The  boy's  face  brightened. 
He  was  saved  the  trouble  of  adducing  proofs  of 
his  statement.  The  lady  beside  him  apparendy 
remembered  her  girlhood.  "It  was  so  silly  of 
Rotha,"  he  went  on  irately,  "  to  go  on  calling  out 
of  the  train  *  Good-bye,  Rowie  ! '  just  as  if  I  was 
her  friend,  like  a  boy's.  I  didn't  play  with  her  so 
very  much." 

"Come,  come,  Rowan,  you  played  with  her 
whenever  you  could." 

"  I  only  did  so  because  John  said  he  w^ouldn't 
play  with  me."  (The  admission  was  made  sulkily, 
and  the  vexed  mouth  was  pulled  to  a  grimace  by 
the  whipcord.)  "  If  John  would  play  with  me,  I'd 
never  play  with  either  of  them." 

"You're  rather  hard  on  girls.  Rowan.  You 
wouldn't  like  it  if  you  were  a  gid." 

"  Why,  they  don't  mind  it  a  bit,  mother.  Rotha 
likes  me  better  than  anyone,  and  so  does  Bride. 
They've  told  me  so.  I  wish  John  liked  me ;  but 
he  doesn't,  I  don't  think." 

"  Do  you  like  him  ?  " 

"  Like  him  !  Don't  I,  just  1  What  are  you 
laughing  at  me  for,  mother  ?  " 


"  I'm  thinking  of  something.  Now  I  shall  take 
that  whip  from  you,  Rowan,  if  you  crack  it  again. 
You're  a  thoroughly  tiresome  boy.  By  the  way, 
whose  stockings  are  you  wearing  ?  " 

Rowan  had  not  yet  been  promoted  to  stockings. 
He  reddened,  throat  and  face  of  him,  but  he  gripped 
the  little  whip  manfully,  and  tried  to  look  the 
resolute  Briton. 

"They're  Rotha's,  mother.  She  gave  them  to 
me  as  a — *  a  parting  gift,'  she  said."  The  young 
eyes  looked  straight  onward.  "  A  parting  gift " 
sounded  sentimental — what  Rowie  called  "girly" — 
but  he  could  think  of  no  paraphrase  of  Rotha's 
words.  "  I'm  too  old  to  go  out  in  my  legs,"  he 
added.  "I  am  really,  mother.  Boys  laugh  at 
me." 

Mrft  Archdale  did  not  laugh,  nor  did  she  smile. 
She  was  walking  along  under  trees  with  her  son, 
and  a  shadow  that  came  not  from  them  darkened 
her  face. 

"  I  never  heard  such  nonsense,"  she  said  angrily  ; 
"and  Rotha  had  no  right  to  give  you  her 
stockings.  What  you  call  going  out  in  your  legs 
is  what  every  English  boy  of  your  age  does,  and  I 
love  your  legs,^^ 

Every  English  mother  loves  her  boy's  legs,  and 
this  declaration  of  affection,  heard  only  by  French 
birds,  would  probably  not  have  evoked  a  frolic  of 
mirth  even  from  them — and  one  can  imagine  that 
French  birds  are  more  frolicsome  than  others— 
but  for  the  fact  that  it  was  made  in  an  under- 
tone still  charged  with  indignation.  Fixing  a 
blighting  gaze  on  the  innocent  blue  hose  that 
hid  from  sight  the  stumpy,  coffee-coloured,  be- 
bruised,  and  bescratched  little  legs,  on  which 
only  that  wonderful  species  of  person,  a  mother, 
would  gaze  with  the  admiration  called  love,  Mrs. 
Archdale  added,  "  Go  home  at  once,  and  put  on 
your  socks  again.    To  put  on  a  little  girl's  stockings 

I  never  heard  of  anything  so  contemptible  ! " 

The  person  has  still  to  be  born  who  shall 
explain  why  it  is  that  their  mothers  are  the  first 
to  instil  into  boys  a  contempt  of  women.  This 
remarkable  statement  made  the  stockings  burn 
Rowan's  legs,  and  he  walked  on  with  anguish  in 
his  face. 


CHAPTER  XVII. — Miss  ONORA  WARWICK,  BOOKSELLER. 

ABOUT  midway  in  one  of  the  smaller  streets  of 
Canterbury    there    stood    in  quite   modern 
times  a  bookshop,  the  property  of  Miss  Onora 
Warwick,  whose  name  was  inscribed  above  the 
small  entrance  to  it  in  dim  black  letters  on  a  dim 
brown  ground. 

A  young  workman-painter  of  Canterbury  who 
purchased  stationery  from  Miss  Warwick,  and 
talked  over  current  literature  with  her,  had  offered 
more  than  once  to  "  touch  up  "  this  shop-board, 
and  the  place  generally.  He  had  very  delicately 
conveyed  to  the  lady  bookseller  that  he  would  be 
pleased  for  his  services  to  be  regarded  as  honorary  ; 
but  she  had  on  every  occasion  declined  his  offeri 
courteously,  while  firmly.  Was  she,  she  asked 
herself,  to  have  her  name — Onora  Warwick — in- 
scribed brightly  upon  a  plank  laid  against  her 
house-front,  with  the  inevitable    result  that  the 
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quiet  of  the  place  would  be  invaded  by  every 
second  tourist  passing  through  the  street?  No. 
As  it  was,  her  custom  had  become  larger  than  she 
wanted  it  to  be.  The  children  of  the  neighbour- 
hood had  found  her  out,  and  bought  daily  of  her. 
She  loved  the  children,  and  was  loved  by  them,  and 
this  led  to  the  parents  patronising  her,  and,  one 
buyer  leading  to  another,  the  shop  began  to  be 
overrun.  (Miss  Onora  considered  it  "overrun" 
when  what  others  might  have  considered  a  very 
slow  trade  was  going  on.)  People  asked  for  the 
books,  and,  as  often  as  not,  for  the  very  books  that 
she  did  not  want  to  sell.  She  would  be  turning 
over  the  leaves  of  a  time- dimmed  volume,  say, 
"The  Poetical  Works  of  the  Right  Honourable 
Joseph  Addison,  Esquire" — the  Right  Honour- 
able Joseph  Addison,  Esquire,  was  not  at  all  the 
poet  of  her  fancy,  but,  oh^  the  dear  long  S^s — or 
Didot's  edition  of  Virgil — all  his  works,  you  know, 
in  Latin  (she  did  not  know  a  word  of  Latin,  but, 
whisper  this  not  to  anyone^  a  book,  this,  having 
loveliest  vignettes);  or  it  might  be  "  Les  Fables 
de  Monsieur  de  la  Fontaine "  in  the  old  Basle 
edition,  most  horribly  difficult  for  a  foreigner  to 
read,  being  written  all  in  franfois  instead  of  fran- 
faiSf  but  a  right  little,  tight  little  book  notwith- 
standing, a  book  brown  without  and  within— or — 
but  why  surmise  further?  Enough  to  say,  Miss 
Onora  would  be  enjoying  a  book,  crusty  and  dusty, 
like  old  wine,  and,  like  wine  old  or  new,  quite 
inebriating  to  a  gentlewoman  like  her  who  never 
drank  anything  stronger  than  strong  tea,  when  into 
her  shop  would  walk  a  customer,  with — 
"  What  nice  things  have  you  got,  Miss  Onora  ?  " 

What  Miss  Onora  then  commonly  did  was 
this :  she  put  the  book  which  she  had  been 
reading  behind  her  back,  there  clutching  it  with 
both  hands — that  gives  one  a  rather  fine  carriage, 
and  something  of  height  if  one  be  small — Miss 
Onora  was  very  small— and  she  would  say,  with  a 
little  dry  cough,  "  Oh,  there  are  several  nice  books 
in  the  shelves,  whole  rows  of  those  cheap  and  very 
neat  little  ."     And   then  she  would  give 

another  dry  little  cough. 

The  customer  John  would  at  once  become 
BulL 

"  Come,  come.  Miss  Onora,  I  am  not  thinking  of 
buying  your  neat  and  cheap  little  ." 

You  can  imagine  the  tone  in  which  that  was  said, 
but  you  cannot  at  all  imagine  the  effect  which  it 
had  on  Miss  Onora.  It  did  not  frighten  her  in  the 
least.  She  was  immensely  fond  of  John,  and  not 
a  scrap  afraid  of  Bull.  "  Well, — hum,—"  she  would 
say,  with  a  little  good-humoured  laugh,  "  there  are 
others,  oh,  plenty  of  others,"  and,  not  having,  as  it 
appeared,  the  name  of  a  single  one  among  them  in 
her  head,  she  would  turn  round,  quite  forgetting 
the  hands  behind  her  back — dear  heart,  one  can't 
think  of  everything  at  once  !  Her  serious  face 
would  be  lifted,  and  the  customer's  smiling  face 
would  be  bent ;  she  would  be  looking  up  at  the 
books  in  the  shelves,  he  would  be  looking  across 
the  counter  at  the  book  in  her  hand.  This  had 
happened  some  twenty  times  and  more,  and— there 
are  actions  which  are  not  sublime,  but  which  are 
lovely  and  kind— never  a  man  of  the  dozen  and  odd 


who  had  found  out  Miss  Onora  had  asked  her  to 
sell  him  the  book  which  she  held  at  her  back. 

MissOnora's  appearance  it  is  difficult  to  describe. 
She  had  an  odd  face  with  a  story  in  it,  and  yet  not 
in  it.  "  It's  sae  wonderful,"  that  face  seemed  to 
say,  like  the  old  Derbyshire  dame,  "  if  it  war  ber 
aw  told,  it  ud  mak  one  o'  th'  finest  bukes  as  ever 
wa'  written  ;  hut  theris  mony  a  thing  1  shanna  tell 
you"  And  so  one  gazed  in  the  face  and  at  its 
owner  in  sheer  perplexity.  She  was  old,  and  of 
those  lovely  old  across  whose  foreheads  it  is  written 
that  they  hold  it  good  to  be  old,  to  know  life's  boat 
so  near  the  journey's  end  that  the  angel  at  the  helm 
already  cries  out,  "  Heaven  ahead  !  "  She  was  little, 
and  so  very  thin  that  there  seemed  to  be  scarce 
enough  body  to  cover  her  soul,  which  peeped  out 
everywhere — shone  through  the  little  meagre  face, 
and  through  the  small  frail  hands.  There  was  some- 
thing starlike  about  her,  and  yet  there  was  something 
very  human  too.  She  dressed  in  grey,  and  always 
wore  a  little  shawl — one  such  as  any  other  quite 
human  creature  might  have  worn — a  little  woollen 
shawl,  with  what  some  .ladies  call  a  "  bobbly "' 
fringe.  Though  she  could  hold  her  own  with  John, 
armed  cap-a-pie  as  she  was  in  mail  of  English  lady- 
hood, she  was  otherwise  but  a  fearsome  creature. 
Thus  she  had  a  mortal  terror  of  wasps  and  bees  and 
spiders  and — oh,  cows  !  The  sight  of  any  of  these 
creatures  would  bring  her  straight  from  the  heights 
of  dreamland  to  the  level  land  of  real  life  ;  would 
bring  her  from  the  twilight  of  the  past,  in  which  she 
loved  to  spend  her  time  with  those  choice  persons, 
Chaucer,  Spenser,  Shakespeare,  Marlow,  Milton, 
into  the  smarting,  full  light  of  the  present.  As  well 
as  being  a  reader  she  was  a  thinker,  and  held  much 
commune 'with  herself.  Over  the  books  she  was 
often  very  acrid.  Each  one,  as  she  dusted  it,  was 
commented  on.  "  What's  this  ?  Scotch  Ballads, 
Oh,  just  the  usual  thing.  'Sangs  and  clatter.' 
Much  too  much  clatter." 

"  Novels  !  novels  !  How  many  more  !  And  all 
of  them  as  like  *  as  my  fingers  is  to  my  fingers,' 
Anyone  speaking  over  there?" 

Yes.    Somebody  is  speaking.  \ 

A  little  hand  with  a  penny  in  it  is  stretched  across 
the  counter,  a  touzle  of  red  hair  and  two  round 
blue  eyes  in  a  sea  of  tears  are  visible  ;  below  the 
counter  a  steady  murmur  goes  on. 

"  I  can't  understand  a  word  you're  saying,  Davy. 
Come  round  the  counter  and  talk  to  me." 

Davy,  who  wears  a  frock  and  one-button  shoes, 
trots  round  the  counter,  a  track  of  tears  marking 
his  path.     An  incoherent  narrative  follows.     Davy, 
it  appears,  has  lost  what  he  calls,  egotistically,  his 
"  Peep  of  Davy,"  without  which  he  dares  not  present 
himself  at  his  Scripture  lesson.     He  wants  another 
one,  and  whether  he  is  offering  his  penny  (all  his 
worldly  wealth,  no  doubt)  as  part  payment,  or  is 
of  belief  that  the  price  of  the  book  cannot  exceed 
that  sum  ;  whether,  moreover,  he  is  weeping  because 
he  will  be  late  for  school,  or  because  he  has  to  part 
with  his  penny,  it  is  impossible  to  divine.     He  tells 
his  story  sitting  on  Miss  Onora's  lap,  and  holding 
out  the  penny  to  her  all  the  time.     He  is  a  Scot, 
and  is  splendidly  honest,  if  a  little  penurious     Miss 
Onora  takes  the  penny  and  then  takes  down  a 
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"  Peep  of  Day."  She  gives  it  to  Davy,  takes  him 
into  a  small  room  off  the  shop— her  bedroom — 
sponges  his  face  and  brushes  his  hair  {all  this,  with 
a  sprucely  bound  book,  does  Caledonia's  son  get 
for  a  penny),  the  murky  cheeks  and  dishevelled 
hair  being  the  resuh  of  this  passion  of  grief.  After 
this  Miss  Onora  walks  with  Davy  to  the  shop-door 
and  hails  a  passing  butcher's  cart.  Butchers' carts, 
like  hansoms,  are  good  for  speed,  and  cost  less,  it 
being  usual  with  drivers  of  them,  a  peculiarly 
chivalrous  class,  to  oblige  friends,  especially  ladies. 
The  butcher  takes  up  Davy. 

A  quarter  of  an  hour  passes,  then  the  shop-door 
is  thrown  open,  and  a  gir!  in  a  riding-habit  enters. 
She  is  tall  and  handsome.  She  is  a  little  uncere- 
monious. 

"Morning,  Miss  Onora.  I  want  a  book.  I'll 
take  that,"  pointing  with  her  whip  to  a  novel  with 
the  doubtful  name  "  A  Viennese  Beauty." 

Miss  Onora  takes  down  the  book,  opens  it,  and 
glances  through  it.  It  is  a  hopelessly  vulgar  work- 
ing out  of  what  Ireland's  sweetest  humorist  called 
.some  century  ago  "the  broad  staring  question  of 
'Madam,  will  you  marry  me?'"  She  puts  it  back 
in  its  place.  The  tall,  unceremonious  person 
smiles.  She  has  a  child's  sweet  mouth,  with  all 
-things  beautiful  in  its  tine  curve. 

"  Look  here.  Miss  Onora,"  she  insists,  "  I  want 
that  book." 

"  Well,  I'm  not  going  to  give  it  to  you,  so  choose 
another,  dear  child." 

The  handsome  person  is  the  daughter  of  a  local 
grandee,  and  there  is  much  pride  in  her  face,  but 
she  does  not  take  umbrage  at  the  little  bookseller's 
■words.  The  smile  on  her  face  deepens  as  she 
jepeats : 

"  Come  now,  I  will  have  the  book.  Miss  Onora. 
I  like  the  name." 

"  Do  you  ?  I  don't.  Look  at  some  of  the  other 
iiiames,  and  see  if  you  do  not  like  them." 

"  No,  I  won't.     I  won't  have  any  book  at  all 

The  big  person  frowns,  and  makes  for  the  door 
^gain.  Having  opened  it,  she  pauses  a  moment 
on  the  threshold,  then  looks  back. 

"  Good  morning,  Miss  Onora  ! " 

The  frown  has  gone.  She  has  young  eyes,  bright 
as  morning.     Miss  Onora  laughs  softly. 

"  A  nice  child  1  .  So  glad  1  didn't  let  her  have 
that  book." 

A  lad  aged  some  twenty-two  next  enters  the 
shop.  He  wants  a  book  for  a  young  lady.  He 
wears  a  round  dusty  hat  on  the  back  of  his  head, 
and  has  red,  workaday  hands.  He  thinks  the 
young  lady  likes  poetry.  He  has  already  given  her 
Longfellow. 

Miss  Onora  looks  stumbled.  Longfellow  is  the 
usual  poet  in  a  case  like  this.  Byron  is  asked  for, 
but  is  not  given  by  her,  "  Has  the  young  lady 
Moore?"  she  asks. 

Happily  the  young  lady  has  not  Moore.  The 
youth  in  the  round,  dusty  hat  leaves  the  shop 
richer  by  possession  of  this  poet's  too  sweet  but 
very  harmless  poems. 

A  labourer— elderly-comes  lumbering  across 


the  threshold.  He  ha.s  a  strong,  keen  face,  with 
grey  steady  eyes.  His  mouth  is  quiet  and  stern. 
He  touches  his  cap. 

"  I  want  another  good  book  like  tliat  you  sold 
me  a  year  ago,  Miss." 

"You  thought  it  good,  then?" 

"  Prime." 

This  is  pleasant.  Miss  Onora's  face  lights  uj). 
She  looks  through  a  row  of  books,  selects  one,  and 


gives  it  to  the  man,  who  takes  it  carefully  in  a  hand 
which  he  first  swathes  in  a  red  calico  handkerchief 
He  examines  the  title-page. 

"  This  isn't  by  himself.  Miss  ? " 

"  No.  That's  by  anotherman,  the  one  considered 
next  l>est," 

"  Haven't  you  got  anyfhii^  else  by  himself?" 

"  No.     You  got  the  complete  works." 

"Too  few  of 'em,  Miss." 

"  Oh,  I  think  he  wrote  a  very  good  number,  my 
friend  :  thirty-seven  plays,  besides  sonnets  and 
songs." 

"  Does  this  book  come  at  all  near  him,  can  you 
tell  me?" 

"  Well,  no,  I  don't  think  it  does.  I  don't  think 
any  book  does." 

"  Then  I'll  take  it  out  in  something  else,  Miss. " 

"  What  do  you  mean  by  taking  it  out  in  some- 
thing else?" 

"I  gether  I've  raised  your  hopes,  Miss"— the 
grave  eyes  rest  on  the  huge  purse  placed  on  ihc 
counter — "so  I'll  take  it  out  in  a  picture-book  for 
my  little  uns,  an'  I'll  have  another  goat  Shakespeare 
for  myself.' 
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Miss  Onora  does  not  remonstrate.  As  well  offer 
an  emperor  an  alms  as  propose  to  this  proud  tiller 
of  the  ground  for  him  to  keep  his  money.  A 
gorgeous  picture-book  is  chosen,  its  brightness 
bringing  a  smile  to  the  grim  lips,  and  the  man,  for 
whom  no  one  is  good  enough  who  is  not  as  good 
as  Shakespeare,  strides  from  the  shop. 

Into  it  comes,  after  a  long  spell  of  quiet,  a  cheer- 
ful-faced old  woman,  followed  by  a  woman  in  mid- 
life, with  a  world  of  trouble  in  grey  eyes,  and  fore- 
head all  fret  and  frown.  She  is  handsomely  dressed, 
and  her  carriage  is  at  the  door.  She  wants  a  book 
for  a  friend.  "  No,  no,  no  !  nothing  like  that 
Something  racking."  She  leaves  the  shop,  having 
looked  at  several  books  and  purchased  none.  She 
does  not  say  Good-morning. 

*' There's  a  pretty  bit  of  ladyhood  !"  the  old 
woman  says,  with  much  bitterness  in  her  voice. 

"  She  isn*t  happy,  be  sure,  my  dear  Mrs.  Barton," 
Miss  Onora  answers  quietly. 

"  Eh,  then,  she  ought  to  be.  Isn't  she  married 
to  one  of  the  kindest  of  gentlemen,  an*  hasn't  she 
children  and  wealth?  VVell,  my  old  man  has  a 
good  sayin'.  Miss,  when  he's  sober,  an'  it's  this  : 
*  There's  folks  all  of  whose  swans  are  ducks,  God 
pit}'  them,'  he  says,  *  as  well  as  folks  all  of  whose 
ducks  are  swans.' " 

"That's  a  very  good  saying,  Mrs.  Barton." 

Miss  Onora's  eyes  brighten  at  the  poor  man's 
penn'orth  of  observation. 

This  is  the  way  in  which  Miss  Onora  does 
business.  Certain  books  she  hides,  because  she 
likes  them  ;  other  books  she  will  not  sell,  because 
she  disapproves  of  them  ;  "  Peep  of  Day  "  is  sold 
for  a  penny  ;  "  A  Viennese  Beauty  "  is  not  sold  at 
all ;  Hodge  is  lost  as  a  customer  through  being 
imbued  with  grand  notions ;  my  lady  is  not 
**  suited  "  \  nor  is  this  all  Little  boys  who  ask  for 
comic  papers  (and  it  is  little  boys  who  keep  the 
trade  in  comic  papers  brisk)  are  told  to  spend  their 
pennies  at  the  sweet-shop  next  door ;  youthful 
senant-maids  have  fiction  doled  out  to '  them 
guardedly ;  thin-pursed  people  are  not  allowed  to 
bay  expensive  books ;  and  hungry-eyed  young 
persons  are  "  lent "  books  on  a  system  unknown  in 
the  book  trade.  That  under  these  circumstances 
Miss  Onora  does  not  grow  very  wealthy  will 
probably  surprise  no  one.  She  sits  among  her 
books  the  shabbiest-clad  little  lady  in  creation,  and 
so  very  thin  and  pale  that  the  thought  lies  terribly 
near  that  she  grudges  herself  good  things  which  no 
lady  frail  as  she  is  should  be  without.  Her  doctor 
maintains  thiit  she  should  have  a  mutton-chop 
every  morning  with  her  breakfast.  At  that  Miss 
Onora  lifts  hands  and  eyes.  "  Three  hundred  and 
sixty.five  mutton-chops  a  year  !  Oh,  fy,  fy,  fy  1 " 
This  is  a  mixture  of  Miss  Onora  and  Sh^espeare. 

CHAFTEK  XVIIL^MISS  MARIABELLA,   BUFF,   AND  TOPS. 

MISS  ONORA  WARWICK  did  not  live  alone, 
but  with  a  friend.  Miss  Robertson— with  her 
full    name,     Miss    Mariabelk    Robertson. 
There  were  only  two  things  in  the  world  which 
thoroughly  ruffled  Miss  Mariabella  Robertson,  and 


one  was  the  supposition  that  her  remarkable 
Christian  name  was  not  one  but  two,  Maria  and 
Bella,  while  the  other  one  was  the  confusing  of  her 
patronymic  Robertson  with  Robinson. 

Miss  Mariabella  had,  like  Miss  Onora,  been  a 
teacher,  and  her  lines  had  fallen  in  rough  places. 
She  was  not  handsome,  was  timid,  and  not  sur- 
passingly clever  ;  it  would  happen  to  her  to  forget 
the  meaning  of  a  French  word  in  a  French  reading- 
lesson,  or  the  full  drift  of  a  German  sentence  in  a 
German  reading-lesson ;  and  instead  of  then  sub- 
stituting quietly  the  next  best  word  that  will  be 
worked  in,  her  poor  eyes  would  become  troubled, 
and  her  tongue,  made  powerless  by  this  dreadful 
thing,  would  cleave  to  the  roof  of  her  mouth. 
What  the  children  did  then  is  this— they  raised 
eyes  so  rude  and  said  things  so  shameless  that,  did 
one  describe  them,  dared  one  retail  them,  good 
women  and  men  who  read  of  them  would,  sorrow- 
stricken,  draw  their  children  to  them  and  pray  that 
the  bright  eyes  might  be  taught  kindliness  and  the 
red  lips  courtesy.  I  think,  too,  one  and  another 
man  would  rise  in  these  brave  lands,  and  make 
himself  the  champion  of  those  unhappy  women 
whose  lives  are,  as  was  this  woman's  life,  lived  with 
— other  women's  children.  When  Miss  Marial^ella, 
with  what  bright  spirit  was  left  in  her  by  insolent 
Self-centred  little  maidens,  had  received  the  in- 
vitation from  her  friend  Miss  Onora  to  join  her  in 
the  new  venture  at  Canterbury,  the  weary  lady  had 
cried  from  sheer  happiness,  and  the  ten  years  of  the 
new  life  had  almost  brought  back  youth  to  a  face 
which  trouble  more  than  years  had  lined.  Neither 
in  appearance  nor  character  did  Miss  Mariabella 
resemble  at  all  Miss  Onora.  Though  not  young, 
she  was  by  many  years  the  junior  of  her  friend, 
and  was  fairly  tall  and  inclined  to  be  stout ;  she 
was  not  a  stay-at-home  or  a  bookworm,  but  fond 
of  a  walk  and  a  talk  ;  was  no  deep  scholar,  but  a 
lady  of  some  knowledge  and  some  knowledges ; 
liking  society  withal,  from  what  she  saw  of  it,  from 
without  and  afar ;  chatty  with  women  and  men 
whom  she  knew,  but  timid  with  strangers,  and 
always  fearing  greatly  children  and  young  persons, 
and  far  too  humble  with  them. 

With  all  this  difference,  there  was  growing  up 
to  be  a  likeness — almost  a  sameness — between  the 
two  good  friends.  They  would — much  like  hus- 
band and  wife,  when  the  course  of  true  love  has 
run  smooth  and  run  long— both  smile  at  the  same 
time  in  the  same  way  because  having  the  same 
thought ;  or  else  both  would  begin  to  say  the  same 
thing,  and  then  neither  would  say  it,  but  they  would 
link  fingers  and  look — well,  in  any  direction,  for 
there  is  a  church  in  every  direction  of  Canterbury. 
By  their  faces  you  could  then  see  that  they  had 
wished  the  same  thing.  When  you  gazed  at  them 
for  some  time  you  found  your  thoughts  turning  on 
hair  bracelets,  and  lace  kerchiefs,  and  netted  anti- 
macassars, and  beaded  watch-pockets,  and  valen- 
tines, and  dried  flowers,  and  old  letters  tied  with 
faded  ribband,  and  miniature  pictures,  and  heart- 
shaped  lockets,  and  long,  thin  golden  chains,  and 
music  with  pictorial  covers,  and  bookmarkers 
made  of  perforated  cardboard,  and  spills.  You 
knew  without  being  told  that  they  did  not  tear 
their  letters  open,  but  cut  them  open  with  a  knife 
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or  a  knitting-needle  or  a  hair-pin ;  you  saw  in 
fancy  Miss  Onora's  little  hair-knot  unrolling  itself 
as  she  abstracted  the  solitary  pin  that  she  used  in 
dressing  her  hair  ;  you. knew  that  such  letters  as 
they  wrote,  however  unimportant,  they  first  wrote 
in  pencil  and  then  read  aloud  ;  you  knew  that  they 
always  weighed  their  letters  before  sending  them, 
not  in  a  letter- weigher,  but  in  those  clever  hands 
that  weighed  to  a  nicety  ;  you  knew  that  the  little 
satin-fronted  pianette  in  the  corner  was  dusted 
daily  with  an  old  silk  handkerchief,  that  it  was 
tuned  once  a  year,  ivas  locked  when  not  in  use,  and 
that  when  it  was  opened  at  least  three  of  the  notes 
would  be  "  down " ;  you  knew  that  when  these 
ladies  ate  they  gathered  their  crumbs  in  their  laps, 
and  carried  them  in  their  skirts  to  the  window,  and 
deposited  them  on  the  sill,  Miss  Mariabella  with 
ease,  on  account  of  her  height ;  Miss  Onora  with 
difficulty  and  with  much  upward  flapping,  on 
account  of  her  littleness ;  you  knew  that  they 
always  "  finished  "  their  butter,  eating  those  little 
scraps  of  bread  csXifA  fingers  to  dispose  of  the  last 
morsel.  It  was  quite  plain  that  they  had  alt  simple 
ways  of  simple  ladies.  You  observed  that  Miss 
Mariabella,  in  spite  of  her  two-andforty  years,  had 
still  bright,  pretty  eyes,  and  that,  now  that  life  went 
gentlier  with  her,  her  face  had  a  roundness  and, 
ruddiness  that  were  very  pleasant.  You  wondered 
if  she  and  Miss  Onora  ever  grew  "  cool  and  miff." 
Why,  of  course  they  did.  Conceive  the  banality 
of  a  life  all  "  please  "  and  "  thank  you."  Neither 
of  these  ladies  was  made  of  golden  syrup,  and  one 
of  them  often  annoyed  the  other.  This  dialt^ue, 
for  instance,  would  take  place  certainly  once  a 
month,  sometimes  oftener  : 

Miss  Onora  (at  the  tea-table,  passing  her  cup 
after  a  trip  to  dreamland):  "  I  should, like  a  second 
cup  of  tea,  dear." 

Miss  Mariabella  (very  wideawake,  and,  not  quite 
unreasonably,  a  little  hurt  at  having  been  taken  no 
notice  of  prior  to  this):  'You've  had  two  cups  of 
tea,  dear,  but  you  can  have  a  third." 

Miss  Onora  (with  a  slight  tension  of  upper  lip): 
"I  think  you  mistake,  dear  ;  I  have  only  had  one 
cup  of  tea.     My  second,  please." 

Miss  Mariabella  (with  upper  lip  as  straight  as  a 
ruled  line) :  "  Indeed  I  am  not  mistaken,  dear  ;  you 
have  had  your  second,  but  I  am  very  glad  to  pour 
you  out  your  third." 

And  the  lea  is  poured  out,  and  the  cup  is  passed, 
and  both  ladies  are  exceedingly  cool  and  miflf— for 
a  little  while. 

Alt  things  in  common  did  Miss  Onora  and  Miss 
Mariabella  possess,  excepting  two  thii^ — a  canary 
and  a  cat.  The  canary  was  Miss  Mariabella's,  and 
the  cat  was  Miss  Onora's.  The  canary  was,  like 
most  canaries,  very  fat  and  very  shrill- voiced.  From 
the  mystery  which  surrounded  its  parentage  it  was 
spoken  of  as  "  the  orphan."  When  a  young  thing, 
it  had  flown  in  at  Miss  Mariabella's  bedroom 
window,  and  all  eflforts  to  find  its  owners  had  been 
in  vain.  Its  colour  being  a  very  light  shade  of 
yellow,  the  names  "Bathbrick,"  "  Lemonade  "  and 
"  Buff"  had  been  suggested  for  it  as  any  of  them 
suitable,  and  ail  of  them  out  of  the  common. 
"  Buff  "  had  met  with  Miss  Mariabella's  approval, 


and  so  the  orphan  passed  by  this  name.  Buff  was 
immensely  stupid,  with  a  would-be  knowing  air, 
black  eyes,  always  open  and  agleam,  and  a  foolish 
cocked  head.  Miss  Mariabella  would  stand  looking 
up  at  his  cage,  saying,  in  a  high,  smalt  voice,  fnr 
minutes  together^ 

"  Dear  littl'  Buff" !  Dear  littl'  Buff !  Dear,  dear, 
dear,  A^sx—dear  littl'  Buff  !  " 

She  might  just  as  well  have  stood  under  a  house 
and  looked  up  at  a  chimney-stack  saying  "Dear 
little  chimney  ! "  by  the  minutes  together,  for  all 
the  notice  that  Buff  took.  When  she  fsit 
thoroughly  snubbed  by  his  crushing  indifference, 
she  would  leave  him,  and  set  about  her  morning 
duties,  which  began  in  the  nethermost  regions  of  the 
house,  for  Miss  Mariabella  presided  over  domestic 


matters.  ^Vhen  she  had  left  the  room  Miss  Onora, 
whom  Bufl'  incensed  by  his  superciliousness,  would 
walk  over  to  the  cage,  and,  rattling  her  spectacles 
in  the  bars  of  it,  would  say  in  a"fine  crescendo  of 
indignation,  "  Horrid  little  Buff !  Hateful  little 
Buff !  Horrid,  hateful,  horrid,  hateful,  horrid— 
hattful  little  Buff!"  and  then  she  would  make 
faces  and  shake  her  mitiened  hands  at  Buff;  and 
anyone  catching  sight  of  her  would  have  felt 
thoroughly  shocked,  had  not  the  little  furious  old 
lady  looked  too  comical  for  words,  and  had  not 
the  little  unruffled  bird  been  evidently  wholly 
indifferent  to  her  doings  and  sayings  alike,  sitting 
quite  motionless  on  his  perch,  with  wide  round 
eyes  and  cocked  head  as  before. 

Once  every  half-hour  or  so  Buff's  repose  would 
break  up,  and  he  would  fall  to  shelling  seeds  lu 
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frantic  haste,  sending  husks  all  over  the  place,  and 
drinking  water  with  a  like  insane  precipitancy,  and 
equally  to  the  detriment  of  his  surroundings,  as  he 
appeared  unable  to  drink  without  shaking  himself 
like  a  Newfoundland  after  a  dip.  Hereupon  he 
would  trim  his  beak  on  a  fish-bone  till  merely 
looking  at  him  made  one's  head  spin,  then  would 
shrill  a  song,  and,  stopping  with  terrifying  sudden- 
ness on  the  tip  top  of  a  high  note,  would  lapse 
into  absolute  silence,  with  round  wide  eyes  and 
head  cocked.  His  whole  life  was  like  nothing  so 
much  as  a  very  ill-bred  jqke,  thoroughly  startling, 
without  being  in  the  least  amusing.  It  did  not 
seem  to  divert  even  himself,  though  he  went  through 
it  like  a  paid  comedian.  That  Miss  Onora  heartily 
disliked  him  one  cannot  marvel. 

With  Miss  Mariabella  and  the  cat  the  case  was 
quite  different.  Miss  Mariabella  liked  the  cat,  and 
it  was  only  natural  that  she  should,  for  the  cat  was 
charming.*  Though  it  was  not  in  its  first  youth,  it 
had  retained  much  grace,  had  still  a  young  and 
singularly  innocent  face,  a  mobile  tail,  and  large, 
limpid  eyes,  with  less  of  the  note  of  exclamation  in 
them  than  is  mostly  found  in  the  eyes  of  cats — 
young,  smiling  eyes,  very  full  of  light.  From  top  to 
toe  it  was  all  wrapt  in  black  fur,  with,  just  peeping 
out  in  front,  a  bit  of  dazzling  white  shirt,  the  effect 
produced  suggesting  perhaps  more  than  anything 
else  a  Russian  grandee  about  to  go  off  to  an  evening 
party  in  winter.  The  creature  was  called  Tops,  as 
the  supposed  masculine  of  Topsy,  but,  though  a 
he-cat,  was  spoken  of  as  "  she,"  this  sounding,  Miss 
Onora  said,  more  maidenly  than  "  he."  Certainly, 
"she"  does  sound  more  maidenly  than  "he." 
She  (Tops)  had  the  exquisite  manners  that  belong 
to  the  well-bred  cat,  with  an  added  charm  that  was 
all  her  own.  Every  quite  common  tabby  sheathes 
its  ckws  to  its  own  mistress,  rubs  up  against  her, 
purs  at  her  approach,  and  behaves  to  her,  taken  all 
in  all,  as  if  the  sweet  principle  of  oils  and  fats,  and 
it  alone,  regulated  cat-life.  This  blandness,  suavity 
—what  you  will— is  natural  to  all  creatures  feline. 
Tops  had  rarer  qualities.  She  was  elaborately 
courteous ;  even,  it  must  be  admitted,  cunningly 
so.  It  has  been  said  that  she  was  Miss  Onora's 
cat,  and  that  in  the  matter  of  the  cat  and  of  the 
canary  Miss  Onora  and  Miss  Mariabella  drew  the 
line  with  r^ard  to  community  of  possessions. 
This  was  so  markedly  the  case  that  Miss  Mariabella 
^fatched  with  wholly  unfounded  jealousy  any 
movement  on  the  part  of  Miss  Onora  that  brought 
her  nearer  to  Buff  j  while  Miss  Onora  watched  with 
a  jealousy  not  at  all  so  unfounded  each  least  glance 
directed  by  Miss  Mariabella  at  Tops.  The  great 
foolishness  of  Buff  makes  it  probable  that  he  was 
not  at  all  aware  of  this  state  of  affairs,  but  Tops 
was  manifestly  well  aware  of  it.  She  could  hardly 
fail  to  be  so  in  view  of  the  fact  that  every  evening 
the  same  comedy  took  place.  The  day's  work 
being  over,  Miss  Onora,  on  sitting  down  with  Miss 
Mariabella,  according  to  the  seasons*  difference,  to 
warm  her  toes  on  the  fender,  or  to  catch  the  last 


*  "The  cat  **  is  drawn  from  the  life,  and  no  smallest  detail  in 
tais  chapier  regarding  it  is  invented.  This  to  lovers  of  the 
<nnh  ooQceming  Cats. 


summer-light  in  the  window-niche,  would  say  to 
Tops: 

"  Do  you  want  me  to  lift  you  on  the  seat  beside 
me,  Pops  ?  " 

"  Mi-5o  ! " 

A  modulated,  softest  note  with  a  world  of  wish- 
fulness  in  it—distinctly  **  Please." 

"  And  what  do  you  say  to  me  now.  Tops  ?  " 

"  Mi-66h  ! " 

A  crisper,  happier  note,  though  quite  unthinking, 
like  nothing  so  much  as  a  little  child's  "  Thank  you,'* 
said  readily,  but  not  with  an  overflow  of  gratitude. 

"  Do  you  like  your  mistress,  Tops  ?  " 

"  Mi 006  !  " 

An  assent,  with  just  something  of  boredom  in  it 
(it's  a  nuisance  to  be  asked  a  question  like  this 
night  after  night). 

"  Do  you  like  the— other  mistress.  Tops  ?  " 

"  Mi66— Mi6o  ! " 

A  suspiciously  loud  and  quick  protestation,  with 
a  "  Dear  me,  no  ! "  in  it. 

"  Tops,  dear,  you  may  sit  in  my  lap  \  we'll  have 
an  hour's  snooze,  we  two." 

No  holding  out  of  hands  to  make  clear  the 
meaning,  and  on  to  Miss  Onora's  lap  steps  Tops, 
and  rolls  himself  round  and  round,  till  a  perfectly 
mathematical  circle.  Then  he  shuts  his  eyes,  and 
the  little  and  lightest  hand  in  the  world  strokes  him 
for  a  moment.  Thereupon  Miss  Onora  shuts  her 
eyes,  and  five  minutes  pass.  Always  precisely  five 
minutes,  as  if  Tops  knew  the  clock  and  timed  him- 
self. (It  just  strikes  me  that  Tops  is  being  written 
of  in  this  narrative  as  "  he,"  "  she  "  and  "  it,"  and 
I  crave  the  reader's  indulgence.  Courtesy  makes 
one  hesitate  to  speak  of  an  intelligent  creature 
as  "it,"  and  it  is  difficult  to  remember  to 
speak  of  a  he-cat  as  "  she.")  At  the  expira- 
tion of  the  five  minutes  she  lifted  first  her  head> 
then  her  body — she  did  not  lift  her  tail,  for  she 
knew  that  she  was  behaving  disgracefully,  and 
her  cat-conscience  pricked  her  horribly ;  then 
she  bounded  on  to  the  floor,  startled  by  the  sound 
made  by  her  soft-shod  feet,  ran  over  to  Miss 
Mariabella,  leaped  into  her  lap,  rolled  herself  into 
a  circle  there  without  looking  up,  and  fell  asleep — 
how  comfortable,  it  is  impossible  to  tell  yoCi— on 
the  knees  of  that  plump  lady,  which  made  a  lap  as 
cosy  again  as  that  made  by  the  knees  of  the  thinner 
lady. 

And  that  is  not  all. 

At  precisely  five  minutes  before  the  expiration  of 
the  hour  Tops  woke,  lifted  his  head  and  then  his 
body — needless  to  say  not  his  tail ;  his  tail  hung 
lower  than  before,  because  he  knew  that  he  was 
about  to  carry  out  his  crowning  piece  of  deceit — 
walked  very  slowly  across  the  floor,  and  climbed 
guardedly  on  to  Miss  Onora's  lap.  When  there> 
he  did  not  even  roll  himself  round,  but  sank  down 
anyhow  and  closed  his  eyes.  At  the  stroke  of  the 
hour  Miss  Onora  woke,  opened  her  eyes,  and  looked 
up  ;  Tops,  who  had  not  been  sleeping,  merely 
opened  his  eyes  and  looked  straight  before  him, 
purring.  He  might  have  been  winding  up  a  watch  ; 
there  was  not  a  scrap  of  life  or  heart  in  the  purring  ; 
it  was  like  the  sound  of  small  wheels  going  round, 
and  like  nothing  else  in  the  world.  And  the  eyes 
kept  level. 
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**  Tops,  dear,  look  up  at  your  mistress." 

The  little  light  hand  stroked  his  head.  .  .  . 

And  that  is  not  all.  The  rest,  however,  must  be 
whispered. 

(Miss  Onora  knew  of  Tops'  perfidy.  She  was 
once  waking  with  shut  eyes  and  discovered  it  all ; 
felt  the  rising  of  the  small  body,  heard  the  fall  of 
the  soft-shod  feet,  and  saw  through  half-opened 
eyes  the  rest— all,  all,  to  the  base  return,  many 
minutes  later,  of  the  little  cat  to  her  lap.  She  did 
not  tell  Miss  Mariabella  that  she  saw  it  She 
never  spoke  about  it,  because— well,  I  couldn't 
tell  you  why,  but  perhaps  you  can  divine.  There 
are  things  one  does  not  talk  about,  some  big  things, 
and  some  little  things,  things  of  all  sorts  and  sizes, 
things  sad  and  funny.     One  thinks  about  them.) 

These  were  the  two  ladies  with  whom  Rotha  was 
to  make  her  home.  Miss  Onora  received  a  letter  one 
summer  morning,  not  asking  her  if  she  would  take 
in  this  little  girl,  but  containing  the  announcement 
made  by  this  little  girl  that  she  was  "  coming." 

This  was  a  way  that  the  Fleetwoods  had. 


CHAPTER  XIX.  — LRTTERS  ON  THE  BREAKFAST-TABLE. 

"  \T  OW  I  wonder  what  Colonel  Fleetwood  can 

i\|     have  to  write  to  me  about." 

Miss  Onora  held  an  unopened  letter  in 
her  hand,  which  she  studied  with  much  perplexity. 
Miss  Mariabella  contracted  her  brows,  and  pre- 
tended that  she  did  not  hear  the  remark.  Surely 
the  easiest  mode  of  finding  out  what  Colonel  Fleet- 
wood had  to  write  would  have  been  to  open  his 
letter ;  but  no — for  two  whole  minutes  had  Miss 
Onora  scanned  the  envelope,  and  she  scanned  it 
still. 

"  His  writing  is  not  quite  what  it  used  to  be,  yet 
it's  a  hand  that  one  would  know  among  a  thousand. 
Odd  that  you  do  not  admire  it,  Mariabella  !  " 

"  Admire  it ! "  Miss  Mariabella  cut  her  egg  as 
if  she  were  beheading  it,  this  prolonged  talk  about 
the  Colonel,  who  was  no  favourite  with  her,  greatly 
annoying  her.  "  Admire  it !  A  cruel,  proud  hand 
like  that !  It  simply  frightens  me.  It  has  '  I,'  *  I,' 
*  I,*  ^Titten  all  over  it." 

Miss  Onora  smiled  without  lifting  her  eyes  from 
the  writing.  It  was  very  beautiful,  thin  in  colour, 
tall  and  close,  and  singularly  firm.  The  small 
letters  were  carefully  kept  in  place,  the  capitals 
standing  up  and  out  like  Tories. 

"  Well,  well,"  she  then  said,  "give  me  this  hand 
in  preference  to  the  dumpy  black-letter  writing  now 
in  vogue.  I  should  like  the  copies  for  our  children 
to  be  set  by  a  man  like  this." 

"Would  you?  I  shouldn't,  Onora."  Miss 
Mariabella  walked  over  to  the  cage  in  the  window. 
**  I  could  not  bear  to  think  of  any  child's  learning 
to  make  letters  like  that ;  but  no  child  could  possibly 
copy  such  a  hand,  so  we  need  not  spar  about  it." 

Miss  Onora  was  not  listening.  She  had  at  last 
opened  the  letter,  and  was  reading  it  with  growing 
surprise. 

"What's  the  matter  with  you?"  Miss  Maria- 
bella asked  as  she  walked  back  to  the  table,  her 
offer  of  a  dainty  morsel  to  Buff  having  been  received 
with  the  usual  contempt 


A  full  minute  lapsed  before  Miss  Onora  an- 
swered. 

"The  letter,  Mariabella,  is— not  from  the 
Colonel." 

"  Not  from  the  Colonel  ?    Then  from  whom  is 

it?" 

"  It's  from  the  child  Rotha." 

"  Aren't  you  going  to  have  any  breakfast,  Onora?  " 

(Miss  Onora  had  put  from  her  cup  and  plate, 
and  Miss  Mariabella  looked  severely  at  her.  Life's 
drama  might  be  growing  very  exciting,  but  the 
morning  meal  must  not  be  ignored.)  "  Do  you 
mean  by  the  child  Rotha  that  granddaughter  of 
the  Colonel's  whom  he  won't  have  anything  to  do 
with  ?  " 

"My  dear" — Miss  Onora  began  beating  the 
sides  and  top  of  her  egg  abstractedly,  making  ter- 
rible havoc  with  it—"  I  don't  think  he  was  ever 
asked  to  have  anything  to  do  with  her.  She  is 
coming  to to  us." 

"  To  stay  ?  " 

"  Well,  yes,  I  suppose  so." 

"  H'm  ! " 

"  I  wish  you  wouldn't  say  Km  !  Mariabella  ;  it*s 
so — vague." 

"  Perhaps  it  is.  May  I  see  the  child's  letter, 
Onora  ?  " 

Miss  Onora  passed  it. 

It  ran  : 

"  Dear  Miss  Warwick, — I  am  coming  with  Nurse 
Barre,  and  I  want  to  live  with  you.  I  will  bring 
you  my  Papa's  letters. 

"  Yours  affect^J^, 

"  Rotha  Fleetwood." 

«  H'm  ! " 

"  You're  very  disagreeable  about  it,  Mariabella." 

"  I  said  nothing,  Onora." 

"It's  very  disagreeable  to  me  for  you  to  say 
nothing.  We  might  just  as  well  talk  it  over  like 
friends.     What  do  you  think  of  the  letter  ?  " 

"  I  think  it  monstrous.  Why  should  she  come 
to  live  with   you?    Why  does  she   sign  herself 

*  Yours  affect^y?  There  is  no  signature  in  the 
world  so  detestable.  Now  you  know  what  I  think, 
Onora." 

Miss  Onora  smiled. 

"My  friend,  very  few  people  think  life  long 
enough  nowadays  to  write  out  in  full  the  word 

*  affectionately,'  and  the  children  of  this  time  have 
no  more  leisure  than  the  rest  of  us.  It's  rather 
a  cool  little  note,  certainly." 

"It's  a  petrifaction.  It  makes  me  dread  to 
see  the  child.  No  *  will  you^  no  *  may  /,'  no 
heart-beat  in  it.  Two  sentences,  and  each  begin- 
ning with  *  I.'  Then  the  writing.  How  does  the 
child  come  to  have  her  grandfather's  writing  ?" 

"  Impossible  *to  say.  I  never  saw  a  like  coinci- 
dence before.  They  have  never  met  By  the  way, 
I  wonder  what  the  Colonel  will  say  to  her  being 
here." 

"(Eat  your  toast,  Onora,  if  you  don't  eat  the 
egg.)  He  will  i^ithdraw  his  custom,  and,  as  his 
orders  are  the  best  we  get " 

"  My  dear  Mariabella  !  " 

"  My  dear  Onora  1  These  things  must  be  talked 
about." 

So  they  must    Talk  on,  dear." 
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"  I  forget  what  I  was  going  to  say. By  the 

way,  Onoia,  that  child  must  be  living  with  some  one. 
See  if  there  is  no  further  letter  on  the  subject  of 
her  coming." 

Miss  Onora  looked  through  the  letters  before 
her,  and  found  two  from  Marseilles,  one  from  Mrs. 
Archdale  and  one  from  Nurse  Barre.  She  read 
them,  and  passed  them  to  her  companion,  who  also 
read  them,  and  then  said,  her  face  clearing  some- 
what— 

"  Well,  at  least  these  people  have  the  civility  to 
ask  if  you  can  take  the  child.  Who  is  this  Mrs. 
Archdale  ?  There's  something  about  her  letter  I 
don't  like.     Isn't  it  rather  condescending  ?  " 

Miss  Onora  laughed  merrily. 

"  *  Rather  *  is  not  the  word,  my  dear.  Have  I 
never  told  you  of  the  lady  who  allowed  herself  to  be 
bved?  Well,  I  must  tell  you  that  story  afterwards. 
I  like  the  letter  of  this  woman  Barre,  by  the  way." 

"So  do  I. — Are  you  going  to  take  this  child, 
Onora?"    • 

*^Yes." 

Miss  Mariabella's  mouth  twitched  painfully. 

'*So  we  must  part." 

"Part?  Why 'part'?  I  shall  want  you  more 
than  ever,  mia  heilaJ^ 

These  two  old  ladies,  lovers,  made  love  across 
the  breakfast-table  just  like  young  lovers  in  the 
moonlight  The  angels  up  in  heaven  saw  them  do 
it,  and  saw  that  it  was  good,  and  smiled. 

"My  dear  Onora,  you  will  have  this  child 
Rotha." 

"  So  will  you  have  her,  or,  rather,  she  will  have 
you.  It  will  take  us  both  to  bring  her  up,  and  you 
will  have  to  help  me  manage.  Things  will  have  to 
be  done  differently.  I  must  be  more  sensible,  and 
sell  the  second-hand  books.  Didot — my  pretty 
vignettes  ! must  go." 

By  Didot  Miss  Onora  meant  Virgil  in  Didot's 
edition. 

"  Never  ! "  Miss  Mariabella's  eyes  flashed.  "  I 
leave  this  house  the  moment  you  sell  Didot,  Onora. 
I  don't  know  who  he  is,  but  he  sha'n't  go." 

"  He  would  fetch  something,  Mariabella." 

"He  sha'n't!" 

"  And,  after  all,  I  can't  read  Virgil." 

"  We  were  talking  of  Didot,  my  dear,  and,  once 
more,  you  shall  not  sell  him,  and  you  sha'n't  sell 
Virgil  either,  for  the  matter  of  that,  if  you  like  to 
have  him.  I  won't  have  either  of  these  books  sold, 
or  any  other  books  that  you  like.  If  you  do  sell 
them,  I  will  buy  them  back  of  whoever  purchases 
them.  I'll  pay  for  them  out  of  the  housekeeping 
uaoney,  and  put  the  child  Fleetwood  on  dry 
bread." 

"  But  the  books  are  no  good  to  me." 

"  Perhaps  not ;  but  I  like  you  to  have  them. 
Why  should  you  give  up  your  Didots  and  Virgils 
for  this  child  ?  Do  you  think  she  would  give  up 
her  Didots  and  Virgils  for  you  ?    Not  she  !  " 

"You  are  very  hard  on  her,  Mariabella.  We 
must  make  some  sacrifices." 

"I'll  make  some  sacrifices." 

"  You  ? " 

"  Yes,  I.  It  does  me  good  to  make  sacrifices 
now  and  again.  It's  a  change.  Buff,  dear,  would 
you  fetch  as  much  as  Didot  ?    You  shall  be  sold, 


Buff.  You  shall  be  sold,  and  your  cage  shall  be 
sold,  and  the  money  you  cost  in  chickweed.  Buff, 
shall  go  to  fatten  the  Fleetwood  child." 

"  Dear  Mariabella,  how  absurd  you  are  !  These 
things  must  be  talked  about  J* 

Miss  Onora  quoted  her  friend's  words  with  a 
smile. 

"  They  mustn't.  Nothing  must  be  talked  about 
that  involves  the  selling  of  books  you  love,  because 
such  talk  breaks  my  heart,  and  my  heart  is  of  prime 
importance." 

Miss  Mariabella,  having  risen,  ostensibly  to  ring 
a  bell,  as  she  said  this  was  standing  behind  the 
chair  of  Miss  Onora.  She  bent  back  the  face  of 
that  lady  and  kissed  it  quickly  ;  not  so  quickly, 
though,  that  Miss  Onora  did  not  catch  a  glimpse 
of  tear-filled  eyes. 

The  lady  to  whom  it  did  good  to  make  sacri- 
fices was  evidently  greatly  troubled  at  the  notion  of 
her  companion's  being  called  upon  to  show  any 
self-denial.  What  a  thing  is  a  woman's  love  for 
another  woman  !  This  good  person,  Miss  Maria- 
bella, whose  only  love  was  Miss  Onora,  was,  as  she 
kissed  that  lady  with  wet  eyes,  in  a  state  of  exalta- 
tion compared  with  which  the  raptures  of  half 
your  lovers  in  the  world  are  mere  banality. 

There  was  silence  for  a  time  ;  then  Miss  Maria- 
bella, assuming,  as  is  safe  enough  between  good 
friends,  that  her  companion  had  followed  her 
thoughts,  said  suddenly  : 

"  About  that  child's  mother.  Was  she  anything 
to  look  at  ?  " 

"  Depends  on  what  you  consider  anything  to  look 
at.     She  was  not  like — well,  Beatrice." 

The  realisation  of  Miss  Mariabella's  idea  of 
something  worth  looking  at  was  one  Beatrice,  a 
young  giantess,  with  radiant,  ruddy  colour,  one  of 
those  women  that  are  possible  only  in  England, 
tall  and  large,  with  a  sunburst  of  red-gold  hair,  red- 
brown  eyes,  fine  features,  and  a  merry,  sweet  mouth 
— with  a  brave  candour  in  the  eyes,  the  forehead 
broad  and  quiet,  with  eyebrows  lifted,  perhaps  a 
little  unwisely  haughty.  English  lands  are  full  of 
women  like  this  ;  they  make  her  greatness. 

"No" — Miss  Mariabella  laughed — "I  didn't 
imagine  that  she  was  like  Beatrice.  One  could  not 
picture  Beatrice  a  schoolmistress.  I  don't  even 
know  if  the  child  is  clever  ;  but,  leaving  her  out  of 
the  question,  what  was  this  elder  Rotha  like  ?  Was 
she  at  all  pretty  ?  I  suppose  " — smiling — "  she  was 
small." 

No,  I  should  say  that  she  was  the  right  woman's 
height,  rather  tall  than  small.  She  was  exquisitely 
graceful,  with  great  quiet  in  movement." 

"  Is  that  picture  like  her  ?  " 

Miss  Mariabella  glanced  at  a  painting  on  the 
wall. 

"  Yes." 

"Pretty  hands  and  feet?"  asked  Miss  Maria- 
bella. 

"  Very  pretty  feet,  hands  uncouth." 

"  That  was  hard  on  her.  A  plain  woman  has 
mostly  pretty  hands." 

"  I  did  not  say  that  she  was  plain,  Mariabella. 

"  But  she  was.     The  picture  says  so." 

"  She  wasn't ;  and  I  won't  have  the  foolish  word 
'plain'  applied    to  her."     (Miss  Onora  became 
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irate.)  "  She  was  elaborate,  if  it  comes  to  that — so 
elaborate  that  it  would  take  me  a  year  and  a  day  to 
describe  her." 

Miss  Mariabella  pointed  her  lips.  She  looked 
dubiously  at  the  picture. 

"Funny  eyes  and  brows,  Onora."  The  eyes 
were  of  the  type  that  the  French  admire,  the  outer 
eye-edges  and  brows  lifted.  "  What  colour  are 
they  ?     I  can't  see  from  here." 

"  Nor  can  I.  If  I  remember  rightly,  her  eyes 
were  grey  with  green,  but  they  may  have  been  blue 
or  brown." 

"  No,  grey  with  green  ;  they're  sure  to  have  been 
that ;  nothing  so  commonplace  as  blue  or  brown." 

Miss  Mariabella  laughed  again,  and  continued 
her  study  of  the  portrait,  which  showed  a  lady  aged 
twenty-seven  or  thereabouts,  with  large  marked 
features — the  nose  good  and  full  of  character  ;  the 
mouth  very  peculiar,  wide,  with  straight,  thin  upper 
lip,  the  lower  lip  fuller,  somewhat  pouting  ;the  brow 
low,  and  perhaps  not  broad  enough  ;  the  soft,  thin, 
shining  hair  brushed  back.  The  painter  had  not 
flattered  the  lady's  complexion,  which  was  muddy. 
Her  chin  was  thrown  forward,  suggesting  great 
obstinacy. 

"  Well,  what  do  you  make  out  of  the  face  ? " 
Miss  Onora  said  as  Miss  Mariabella  grew  silent, 
looking  with  increasing  interest  at  it. 

"  I  can't  make  anything  out  of  it.  That's  the 
aggravating  part.  It  is  sarcastic,  and  yet  not  wholly 
unkind.  I  should  think  this  person  was  true,  but 
I  should  not  feel  quite  sure  that  she  was  generous." 

Miss  Onora  flushed,  but  said  nothing. 

"  She  gives  me  the  idea  of  a  quiet  woman,  petted 
and  rather  exacting.     I  wish  she  would  smile." 

"  I  wish  she  would.  She  had  a  sudden  splendid 
smile.     She  had  also  an  exquisite  voice  and  laugh." 

"  In  a  word,  she  was  a  charmer,  Onora." 

"Yes." 

"  Dressed  with  care,  I  should  think." 

"  Well,  yes,  she  did." 

"  Vain  ?  " 

"  Don't  know." 

"  Don't  know  if  she  was  vain  ?  " 

"  No  "  (curtly). 

"  Was  she  good  ?  " 

"  I  like  to  think  that  she  was." 

"Why  was  she  painted  knitting  a  red  stocking?" 

"I  can't  say.  Why  shouldn't  she  be  painted 
knitting  a  red  stocking  ?  " 

"  Why  not  ?  You  love  her,  Onora,  I  can  see. 
How  long  did  you  know  her  ?  " 

"  Thirteen  days.  I  never  came  to  love  anyone 
so  greatly  in  so  short  a  time.  I  wonder  if  the  child 
will  be  like  her." 

"  No— the  child  is  a  Fleetwood." 

Miss  Mariabella  had  taken  up  the  envelope 
addressed  by  Rotha  and  was  scanning  it  gloomily. 
It  was  the  Fleetwood  handwriting. 

CHAPTER  XX.— ARRIVAL  OF  "THE  FLEETWOOD  CHILD." 

THE  best  thing  perhaps  about  Canterbury  is  that 
it  is  in  Kent,  and  that  they  who  live  there 
have  only  to  pass  out  of  its  gates  on  any 
summer's  day  and  to  travel  on  bravely  to  find  them- 
selves in  a  place  of  endless  lanes,  with  here  and 


there  the  glint  of  sea,  and  almost  everywhere  deep 
pools — there  is  a  pool  I  know  that  has  all  round  it 
ash-trees  with  old  trunks  which  have  growing  out 
of  them  young  leaves,  the  effect  produced  "being 
that  of  old  witches  in  young  bonnets,  not  pretty  at 
all,  but  wonderful.  Many  puddles  there  are  here, 
too,  (they  keep  the  place  green),  in  late  autumn 
when  rain  has  fallen,  and  there  is  overhead  a 
Kentish  sky,  grey  and  full  of  windblown  clouds, 
with  here  and  there  a  sunbeam  shining  through. 
In  certain  lovely  parts  there  are  few  houses  only, 
and  those  few  more  roof  than  house.  Everywhere 
there  is  cheerfullest  vegetation— grass  of  all  kinds, 
from  green  blade  to  grey  spike  ;  with  feather-grass 
in  great  plenty,  and  wild  scentless  honeysuckle, 
and  blackberry  blossom,  pink  and  white,  with 
charming  bud  ;  and  blackberries,  green,  red,  and — 
in  August — some  few  black ;  and  much  green 
leafage  high  overhead  in  trees  and  lower  down  in 
bushes ;  and  clover,  pink  and  white,  in  the  green 
grass;  and  red  poppies  in  the  yellow 'wheat,  and 
along  the  banks  beneath  the  hedges  creeping 
ivy  \  and  by  the  roadside  dandelions  in  flower  and 
puff ;  and  in  odd  corners  white  flowering  nettle 
and  red  thistle  ;  and  everywhere  meadowsweet  and 
daisies  and  buttercups,  with,  scattered  among  them, 
old  tattered  docks  with  flower  run  to  coffee-grains. 
One's  pen  gets  out  of  breath  recording  it. 

Here  and  there  in  this  green  land  of  Kent  stands 
out  an  inn,  built  on  the  model  of  those  we  drew  in 
childhood — a  long,  low  house  with  a  door  in  the 
middle,  and  two  windows  on  each  side  of  it,  one 
window  atop  of  it,  and  again  two  windows  on  eaclv 
side  of  that ;  a  roof  of  slate,  and  a  chimney-stack. 
The  house  is  whitewashed,  with  a  board  along  its 
front,  inscribed,  the  probability  is,  "  Royal  Oak." 

A  wing,  bearing  the  inscription  which,  read 
backwards,  oh,  my  paddy,  becomes  Pat,  stands 
decorously  back,  and  adjoining  it  are  stables  built 
of  rude  stone  and  mortar,  and  roofed  with  broken 
tiles  that  have  taken  pretty  colours. 

To  such  an  inn  as  this  did  Nurse  Barre  take  her 
charge  Rotha,  for  to  such  an  inn  as  this  did  Miss 
Onora  and  Miss  Mariabella  betake  themselves 
once  yearly  for  what  they  called  their  holiday. 
The  holiday  consisted  of  a  week  of  days,  on  each 
of  which  Miss  Onora  said  to  Miss  Mariabella, 
"  Isn't  it  nice,  dear,  to  know  that  we  are  a  day 
nearer  home  ?  "  and  Miss  Mariabella  said  to  Miss 
Onora,  "  It's  lovely,  dear." 

Why,  under  these  circumstances,  Miss  Onora 
and  Miss  Mariabella  took  the  trouble  of  packing 
two  basket  trunks,  and  two  band-boxes,  and  two 
satchels — for  they  never  went  without  sandwiches 
and  bottles  of  lemonade — why  they  went  the 
length  of  buying  two  railway  tickets,  and,  having 
shut  up  their  house,  took  rooms  at  an  inn — is  one 
of  the  things  that  I  feel  will  not  be  explained. 
Miss  Onora  said  that  Miss  Mariabella  wanted  a 
holiday,  and  Miss  Mariabella  said  that  Miss  Onora 
should  have  a  holiday.  There  was  nothing  more 
said  than  that,  and  the  two  ladies  took  a  holiday,, 
both  feeling  as  they  did  so  that  it  is  a  very  merciful 
dispensation  of  Providence  that  time's  flight  is 
quicker  than  that  of  any  bird,  that  every  moment 
of  Monday  brings  Tuesday  nearer,  that  no  Tuesday 
ever  was  but  it  passed  into  Wednesday,  Thursday 
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treading  on  the  feet  of  that  day,  and  the  other  days 
following  in  neat  file  till  Monday  comes  again. 
Their  holiday  usually  lasted  from  one  Monday  to 
another. 

"  I  think  it  such  a  pity,  Onora  " — Miss  Maria- 
bella  spoke — "  that  we  did  not  get  our  holiday  over 
before  the  coming  of  the  Fleetwood  child." 
So  Miss  Mariabella  persistently  called  Rotha. 
The  two  ladies  were  standing  in  a  bedroom — the 
best  bedroom  in  the  inn,  Miss  Mariabella  being  of 
opinion  that  when  you  took  a  week*s  holiday  you 
should  take  it  handsomely,  and  Miss  Onora  ex- 
pressing no  objection  to  the  outlay,  because  in 
matters  like  this  Miss  Mariabella's  will  was  law. 
The  furniture  of  the  room  suggested  that    the 
expense  incurred  might  not  be  ruinous.     In  the 
middle  of  it  was  a  high,  heavily  curtained  four- 
poster,  provided  with  two  beaded  watch-pockets ; 
a   flashy  new  carpet  covered  the  floor ;  the  be- 
muslined  dressing-table  was  provided  with  a  lace- 
draped  looking-glass  ;  a  brown  chest  of  drawers,  a 
yellow  washstand  and  a  few  chairs  completed  the 
list  of  things  useful.    For  use  and  ornamentation 
there  was  a  Berlin-wool- worked  bell -pull,  and  for 
ornamentation  alone  were  five  Christmas  cards — 
winter  landscapes  with  verses  in  the  snow — framed 
in  white  straw,  which  was  tied  at  the  comers  with 
a  profusion  of  red  silk. 

"I  thought" — Miss  Onora  was  standing  at  an 
open  window  and  looking  away  over  the  garden  to 
the  road — "  I  thought,  dear,  that  it  would  be  so 
much  nicer  for  the  little  girl  to  come  here  first.  A 
child  likes  a  place  like  this." 

Miss  Mariabella  walked  over  to  her  friend  and, 
saying  nothing,  for  a  while  looked  with  her  out  of 
the  window.  The  near  view — and  the  two  ladies 
only  saw  the  near  view — was  not  enchanting.  In 
front  of  the  house  was  a  bit  of  garden,  lavishly 
stone-gravelled,  and  agleam  with  dahlias  and  nas- 
turtiums. A  gate  from  it  led  into  a  field,  in  which 
were  pigs  rooting  up  the  grass  and  turkeys  filling 
the  air  with  their  harsh  cry  of  "  Urk  !  urk  ! "  There 
was  no  other  sound,  and  there  was  but  one  other 
sight— at  the  field's  end  a  white  cow,  so  still,  and  yet 
so  life-like,  that  it  might  have  been  the  &mous  cow 
that  Myron,  the  Greek  sculptor,  cut  from  marble. 

"  Well,  my  dear  Onora  " — Miss  Mariabella  looked 
away  over  the  field  to  the  cow — "no  doubt  you 
know  best  I  must  say  I  wish  Nurse  Barre  had 
made  things  plainer  about  the  trains.  Is  that  the 
Fleetwood  child  allowing  herself  to  be  driven  up 
the  road  in  a  cart  ?  " 

Miss  Onora  leaned  out  of   the  window  and 

watched  the  cart  approach.     It  stopped  at  the  inn. 

"  Yes,  I  think  that  is  she,  Mariabella."      Miss 

Onora  drew  back  from  the  window.     "Let  us  go 

down  together." 

The  two  ladies  descended. 
"  Are  you  Miss  Warwick  ?  " 
A  small  gold-haired  person  put  the  question. 
Yes,  my  dear.    This  is  Miss  Robertson." 
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"  I  am  very  glad  to  see  you  both,"  the  gold- 
haired  person  said  quaintly,  and  gave  her  hand 
first  to  Miss  Onora  and  then  to  Miss  Mariabella. 

"  This  is  Nurse  Barre,"  she  said,  glancing  round 
at  her  companion.     "  She  is  very  tired,  I  think." 

"Are  you  not  tired  yourself?" 

Miss  Onora  spoke. 

"  Oh,  yes." 

A  weary  hand  pushed  back  the  hat,  and  the 
white  forehead  was  shown.  Miss  Mariabella,  who 
had  said  nothing,  took  the  hat  oflf,  and  then  led 
the  child  away  into  the  house.  Miss  Onora,  with 
a  smile,  busied  herself  with  Nurse  Barre. 

"  This  is  a  very  nice  room." 

Rotha  spoke  as  she  put  down  a  small  leather  bag 
on  the  toilet-table.  "  Is  it  near  yours  ?  I  am 
very  stupid,  and  have  forgotten  your  name.  Will 
you  please  tell  it  me  again  ?  " 

"  You  may  call  me  Miss  Mariabella,  Rotha." 

"  Thank  you.  That  is  a  very  pretty  name.  Can 
you  unclasp  bags  ?  " 

"  Perhaps  I  can  manage  that  one." 

Miss  Mariabella  took  the  reticule  from  the  child's 
trembling  hands,  and  returned  it  to  her  open. 

"  Thank  you.  You  have  not  yet  told  me  if  this 
room  is  near  to  yours." 

"  Yes,  that  door  leads  into  my  room." 

"  If  you  will  let  me,  I  will  look  into  it  afterwards. 
Now  I  want  to  sluice  my  face  and  change  my 
boots.  What  is  Miss  Warwick's  name.  Miss 
Mariabella  ?  " 

"Onora.  You  will  call  her  *Miss  Onora.* 
Everyone  does.   Shall  I  comb  your  hair  for  you  ?  " 

"  Please— will  you  make  it  in  a  plait  ?  " 

"  No  ;  it  is  prettier  open." 

"  Just  as  you  like.     It  is  cooler  in  a  plait." 

Miss  Mariabella  left  it  open. 

"  You're  a  very  quaint  little  being,"  she  said  as 
she  passed  her  hand  over  the  wonderful  hair,  having 
combed  it  carefully. 

"  What  is  *  quaint '  ?    Is  it  rude  ?  " 

"  No,  dear." 

"I'm  glad  it  isn't,  because  I  try  not  to  be 
rude." 

"  Do  you  find  it  very  hard  ?  " 

"  Yes,  very." 

Miss  Mariabella  kissed  the  white  forehead,  and 
the  child  drew  down  her  face  and  held  it. 

"  Well,  little  one  ?  " 

"  Do  you  live  with  us  ?  " 

With  difficulty  Miss  Mariabella  repressed  a  smile 
at  the  first-person  pronoun. 

"  Yes  ;  that  is,  I  live  with  Miss  Onora,  and  you 
will  live  with  her." 

"  That  will  be  very  nice." 

"Assuredly.  Don't  you  think  you  might  give 
me  a  kiss  now,  Rotha  ?  " 

"  Yes,  I  want  to." 

The  kiss  was  given  and  returned,  and  Miss 
Mariabella  never  again  made  use  of  the  expression 
"  the  Fleetwood  child" 
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THE     MA-SHUNA.i 


BANTU   DIALECTS. 

THE  origin  of  the  word  Ma-Shuna  is  unknown. 
Many  guesses  have  been  made,  but  they  are 
mere  guesses.  Lobengula  says  the  name 
originated  among  the  white  men.  The  Rev.  J.  S. 
Moffat,  C.M.G.,  thinks  it  comes  from  a  Chuana  (Be- 
Chuana)  variation  of  some  Shuna  word.  Khama 
says  it  is  a  Tebele  (Ma-Tebele)  word.  Father 
Torrend,  in  his  Bantu  Grammar,  says  it  is  the 
Kalanga  (Ma-Kalanga)  form  of  "Senna."  The 
Ma-Tebele  say  Ama-Swina  for  Ma-Shuna,  and 
**  Swina  "  in  Shuna  parlance  is  dirt  The  "  dirt(y) 
people,"  is  that  the  Tebele  meaning  ?  No  doubt 
it  is  true  in  fact,  but  it  will  hardly  pass  as  an 
etymology.  They  are  commonly  called  by  their 
black  masters,  in  contempt,  ^^ Amaholi^^  i.e.  "the 
draggers,"  from  their  habit  of  wearing  their  blankets 
long,  so  as  to  nearly  drag  on  the  ground.  No  people 
that  I  have  ever  heard  of  acknowledge  themselves 
Ma-Shuna.  Ba-Loze!  Ma-Gomo!  Ba-Shangwe! 
Ba-Tegeza!  Ba-Roro!  Ma-Kalanga!  Ba-Nyubi! 
Ba-Humbi!  As  these  and  a  host  of  other  tribes  are 
summoned  representatives  will  answer  to  each 
name  ;  but  when  Ma-Shuna  is  given,  there  is  no 
response.  It  is,  however,  a  useful  term,  denoting  all 
the  natives  living  north  of  Bechuana  Land  and  the 
Transvaal,  east  of  the  Kalahari  Desert,  south  of  the 
Zambezi  River,  and  perhaps  as  far  as  the  Indian 
Ocean,  excepting  the  Ma-Tebele,  the  Zulu  people 
under  Gungunyama,  the  Ma-Tjanga  and  Ba-Leya, 
and  the  Ma-Tongo.  There  prevails  over  the  whole 
of  this  country  one  language  indicating  a  member 
of  the  great  Bantu  family.  There  appear  to  be 
four  principal  dialects  : 
(ij  The  Loze. 

(2)  The  Gomo  of  the  hill  tribes. 

(3)  The  Shangwe. 

(4)  The  Kalanga. 

Sub- varieties  are  as  numerous  as  the  villages. 
A  vocabulary  of  3,000  or  4,000  words  (taken  down 
by  myself )  in  the  first  three  of  these  dialects  shows 
differences  not  so  great  as  obtain  among  the 
dialects  of  England.  Varieties  of  pronunciation 
abound,  words  are  different,  prefixes  vary,  but 
there  is  no  real  difference  of  structure. 

THE   RULING   TRIBE. 

The  Ba-Loze,  commonly  called  the  Ba-Nyai, 
were  formerly  the  ruling  tribe.  They  gave  the 
king  to  the  old  Shuna  kingdom.  Of  their  origin 
they  know  little  ;  their  ancestors  came  from  the 
south-east,  from  Mangwa,  a  place  in  the  neighbour- 
hood of  Zimbabye.  But  this  can  only  be  a  migra- 
tion of  quite  recent  years.  The  tradition  among 
them  is  that  their  forefathers  built  the  towns  and 


forts  (one  near  Ensindeni  is  armed  by  two  cannons), 
the  numerous  ruins  of  which  are  scattered  over 
the  country  from  the  Shosliong  Mountains  to  the 
Zambezi.  The  word  Zimbabye,  the  name  that  has 
become  attached  to  the  largest  of  these  ruins,  is  a 
Shuna  word  {Dzimbakwe  ox Dzimbahw€\  signifying 
"  the  graves  of  the  Great."  The  ancient  kings  of  the 
land  bore  the  dynastic  name  of"  Mambo."  The  first  of 
the  race  was  no  doubt  the  Munu-mu-tapa  (i.e.  the 
marauder)  of  the  old  maps,  and  probably  deserved 
the  name.  If  so,  the  descendants  of  him  and  of  his 
people  have  "  degenerated  "  to  peace-loving,  indus- 
trious folk,  and  in  very  truth  have  "reaped  the  whirl- 
wind," at  the  hands  of  the  Ma-Tebele.  The  names 
of  some  of  these  Loze  sovereigns  still  linger,  such  as 
Netjapengule,  Tjagadzige,  Tsamedzi,  Kumbalivula 
and  Sabangu.  The  last  named  was  the  "  Last  of 
the  Mambos,"  and  the  story  of  his  downfall  and 
that  of  the  nation,  as  told  by  the  old  men,  is  as 
interesting  as  a  tale  from  the  "Arabian  Nights." 
Sabangu's  grandson  Lozane  still  lives,  a  mere 
dependent,  a  slave  in  the  land  where  his  fathers 
ruled.  The  first  Mambo  seems  to  have  been  a 
born  leader  of  men,  a  true  king,  carr>'ing  his 
conquering  arms  in  all  directions,  till  his  kingdom 
became  as  extensive  and  as  strong  as  that  of 
Lobengula  was  the  other  day.  There  are  many 
illustrations  in  African  history  (as  elsewhere)  of 
these  ambitious  geniuses  founding  empires,  which 
have  lasted  while  the  strong  master  hand  held  them 
together,  but  which  have  crumbled  away  before  the 
onset  of  a  younger  and  more  vigorous  assailant 
Mambo's  kingdom  evidently  saw  several  generations 
of  the  one  dynasty,  but  at  last  its  sun  set. 

THE  STORY  OF   SABANGU. 

Sabangu  was  a  freethinker,  who  had  fallen  away 
from  the  faith  of  his  fathers.  One  day,  when  sitting 
in  the  hut  of  his  favourite  wife,  Mngwali  (the  Shuna 
god)  spoke  to  him  from  the  thatch  of  the  hut. 
The  king  was  irritated  that  Mngwali  should 
venture  to  such  a  position,  and  seizing  a  flint-lock 
musket  (for  the  Ma-Shuna  had  dealings  with  the 
Portuguese)  \t  fired  in  the  direction  whence  the 
voice  came.  Mngwali  called  from  the  outside  air, 
and  Mambo,  rushing  out,  again  fired  at  the  invisible 
one.  Now  the  voice  was  heard  issuing  from  the 
interior  of  the  hut,  and  the  enraged  king  ordered 
it  to  be  burned.  Mngwali  fled  to  a  neighbouring 
tree,  and  Mambo  had  the  tree  cut  down.  The 
long  grass  outside  the  town  was  the  next  hiding- 
place  of  the  voice,  and  Sabangu  ordered  it  to  be 
set  on  fire.  From  the  inside  of  a  boulder  the 
king  was  then  called,  and  he  ordered  the  rock  to  be 
buried.  Then  the  stomach  of  an  unfortunate  ox 
became  the  resting-place  of  the  pursued  deity,  and 


1  All  vowels  in  native  words  are  to  be  pronounced  as  in  the  French  language.     The  prefixes  Aba,  Ba,  Be,  Ama,  Ma,  are  personal 
in  the  plural  number.    Thus  Ma-Shuna = Shuna  people. 
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having  caused  the  creature  to  be  slain,  Mambo 
sought  in  its  entrails  for  the  god  who  had  so  long 
eluded  him.  Now  Mngwali  spoke  from  Mambo 
knew  not  where,  and  said  in  wrathful  tones,  ^^ She! 
(/>.  king),  you  have  driven  me  about  and  rejected 
my  word  I  am  going,  and  you  will  hear  my  voice 
no  more  ;  but  in  place  of  my  words  will  come  my 
spear.  Men  wearing  skins  are  now  on  the  way, 
and  when  they  arrive  you  will  taste  the  vengeance 
of  Mngwali."  In  due  time,  probably  about  1834, 
there  came  the  Ama-Swazi,  who  raided  the  country, 
driving  all  before  them.  Mambo  collected  his 
amiy  and  met  the  invaders  in  a  pitched  battle 
on  the  banks  of  the  Ingwekwizi  River,  near  the 
Mission  Station  at  Emhkngeni.  The  battle-field 
is  marked  to-day  by  a  large  Umganu  tree,  called 
by  the  Ma-Tebele  "Umganu  ka  Mambo."  But 
Mngwali  took  the  strength  that  day  from  the  Ba- 
Loze  and  gave  it  to  the  Ama-Swazi,  and  Mambo  fled 
before  his  enemies.  The  blood  ran  like  water,  the 
river  was  red,  and  the  country  was  covered  by  the 
bodies  of  the  Loze  warriors.  Mambo  sought  refuge 
in  a  fort  crowning  a  precipitous  hill  about  thirty 
miles  from  the  fatal  field.  But  his  retreat  was  soon 
discovered.  The  Swazi  impi  closed  in  on  him,  and 
when  he  saw  that  his  time  was  come  he  blindfolded 
his  eyes  and  sat  waiting  his  doom.  He  was  seized, 
put  to  death  with  nameless  tortures,  and  his 
nungled  corpse  flung  down  the  rocks.  I'he  hill 
has  since  been  known  as  "  Intaba  zi  ka  Mambo  " 
(=the  hills  of  Mambo). 

Another  account  of  the  catastrophe  is  much 
simpler  and  adorned  with  fewer  imaginative  details 
Mngwali  ordered  Mambo  to  raid  the  Ba-Mangwato, 
bringing  to  him  the  oxen  and  dogs  (some  say  only 
a  certain  dog  with  a  brass  collar),  and  keeping  all 
the  rest  of  the  plunder  for  himself.  The  king 
obeyed  the  first  part  of  the  command  with  great 
alacrity,  but  could  not  bring  himself  to  disgorge  so 
large  a  part  of  his  prey  for  the  god's  service.  Then 
came  the  threat  of  vengeance,  only  now  delivered 
by  some  stem  prophet  or  "  son  of  God  "  in  person, 
and  speedily  followed  by  the  Swazi  inundation. 

From  that  day  there  was  no  king  in  the  land, 
for  the  Ama-Swazi  passed  on  across  the  Zambezi 
and  probably  became  the  ancestors  of  the  Angoni, 
and  every  man  did  that  which  was  right  in  his 
own  eyes.  In  1837  came  the  Ma-Tebele,  and  the 
slaughter  commenced  by  the  Swazi  hordes  con- 
tinued, till  now  it  seems  the  tale  of  horror  is 
complete,  and  the  Maxim  gun  has  slaughtered  the 
slaughterers. 

CUSTOMS   AND  INDUSTRIES   OF  TO-DAV. 

Whatever  the  Ma-Shuna  may  have  been  in  the 
past,  they  are  certainly  not  a  warlike  race  to-day. 
They  have  their  petty  feuds,  and  it  is  a  standing 
joke  amongst  the  Ma-Tebele  that  fighting  which 
had  continued  for  two  or  three  years  between 
certain  of  the  hill  tribes  had  resulted  in  a  total  loss 
of  only  one  killed  and  two  wounded.  In  some 
cases  diey  have  made  a  stand  against  the  raids  of 
their  oppressors.  Hanging  tempting  bunches  of 
mealies  from  the  trees,  when  a  small  impi  has  come 
in  sight  with  "  hostile  thoughts  intent,"  they,  hiding 
in  some  almost  inaccessible  cranny  in  the  rocks, 


have  picked  off"   the    Ma-Tebele  who  took  the 
bait. 

Old  flint-lock  muskets,  veritable  Brown  Besses, 
and,  later,  Tower  guns,  have  long  been  in  their 
hands.  Some  of  them  have  learned  the  art  of 
making  gunpowder  ;  but  it  is  poor  stuff",  and  can 
hardly  do  much  more  than  eject  the  bullet  from 
the  barrel. 

Axes,  knives,  spear-heads,  hoes,  iron  beads,  tell 
of  their  skill  and  industry  in  the  smelting  and 
manufacture  of  iron.  Their  tiny  furnaces,  their 
rude  goat-skin  bellows,  primitive  stone  anvils  and 
sledge-hammers,  and  awkward  tools,  increase  our 
admiration  for  the  excellent  work  they  turn  out. 
There  are  smiths  among  them  who  can  very 
creditably  convert  a  flint-lock  into  a  percussion 
musket.  I  have  seen  gunstocks,  the  work  of  their 
hands,  which  it  was  difficult  to  believe  were  not  of 
European  origin. 

The  cotton  which  grows  wild  in  their  countiy 
has  yielded  its  secret  to  them,  and  blankets  of  slow, 
painful  manufacture  speak  for  their  patience. 

Numerous  varieties  of  wooden  vessels  are  carved 
from  the  solid  block.  The  exteriors  are  blackened 
by  the  .application  of  hot  iron,  and  ornamental 
designs  made  by  cutting  away  the  charred  surface. 
Sometimes  these  designs  are  left  in  relief.  Their 
pottery  is  ornamented,  occasionally  in  two  colours, 
burnished  or  glazed.  It  is  very  fragile.  There  is 
in  Eastern  Ma-Shuna  Land  a  rock  (see  illustration 
in  Dr.  Johnston's  "Romance  and  Reality")  covered 
with  outline  drawings  of  animals.  This  must  be 
rather  ancient,  for  it  is  regarded  by  the  people  with 
a  certain  amount  of  awe. 

Both  Ma-Shuna  and  Ma-Tebele  practise  poly- 
gamy. The  morality  of  the  former,  however, 
compares  very  favourably  with  the  shocking  laxity 
prevailing  among  their  masters.  The  Ma-Tebele 
obtain  their  wives  by  purchase,  the  Ma-Shuna  by 
service  rendered  in  the  field  as  well.  The  Tebele 
aristocrats  are  fairly  clean  in  person,  often  washing 
their  teeth  after  every  meal,  and  in  the  care  of  their 
huts,  but  utterly  careless  as  regards  their  food 
utensils.  The  aboriginal  Ma-Shuna  present  a  com- 
plete contrast. 

Their  dress  is  of  the  scantiest  description,  com- 
mencing with  a  string  round  the  neck  of  a  two-year- 
old  child,  and  finding  complete  fulness  in  the  skins 
tied  round  the  waist  of  the  man  or  woman.  Girls* 
aprons  are  often  prettily  adorned  with  bead-work  ; 
and  occasionally  these  garments  made  wholly  of 
beads,  in  fanciful  and  irregular  patterns,  are  met 
with. 

Generally,  the  Shuna  character  seems  to  be 
smaller  and  meaner  than  that  of  the  Ma-Tebele, 
servile  instead  of  masterful,  timid  rather  than 
courageous,  more  fitted  for  small  trading  than  for 
the  larger  business  of  ruling. 

RELIGIOUS   IDEAS. 

The  religious  ideas  of  the  Ma-Shuna  are  pecu- 
liarly interesting  from  the  contrast  presented  to 
those  of  the  Ma-Tebele.  When  the  American 
missionaries  in  Natal  first  translated  the  Bible  into 
the  Zulu  language,  they  found  it  necessary  to  im- 
port a  word  from  the  Kafir  to  represent  the  idea 
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of  "  God  "  ;  when  the  Tebele  version  of  the  Testa- 
ment came  to  be  made,  a  word  was  imported  from 
the  Chuana  language,  there  being  no  word  for  God 
current  amongst  the  Ma-Tebele.  This  word, 
Umlimo  (Se-Chuana  Modimo\  is  applied  to  the 
Tebele  King  by  his  subjects,  and  they  have  no 
higher  notion  of  sovereignty  or  power  than  the 
kingship  of  Lobengula,  unless,  indeed,  it  be  the 
"  spiritual "  influence  of  the  departed  "  Great  King," 
Umziligazi,  the  founder  of  the  nation. 

Compare  with  this  the  Shuna  conception  of  God. 
The  divine  name  among  the  Ba-Loze  is,  as  has 
been  mentioned,  MngwaH.  They  say  that  Mngwali 
lives  gu  denga  {i.e,  in  the  sky),  and  that  he  is  the 
maker  of  all  things.  He  cannot  be  seen,  but  is 
heard  to  speak  through  men  specially  chosen  by 
him.  In  past  days  Mngwali's  own  voice  was  heard 
coming  from  trees,  rocks,  etc.,  but  since  the 
defection  of  the  "  Last  of  the  Mambos  *'  divine 
communications  have  been  made  almost  exclusively 
through  human  mediums. 

MEDIUMS. 

These  mediums  when  first  possessed  by  Mngw^ali 
are  seized  with  all  the  symptoms  of  epilepsy,  and 
it  is  not  always  clear  whether  it  is  the  inspiration  or 
the  disease.  The  chosen  one  is  "  thrown  about," 
foaming  at  the  mouth,  sometimes  talking,  sometimes 
silent.  The  natives  say  that  it  is  quite  impossible 
for  any  man  to  throw  himself  about  as  do  these 
men  under  the  influence  of  the  "  possession."  One 
of  my  informants  says  :  "  When  Mngwali  comes  to 
a  man,  he  (i.e,  Mngwali,  through  the  man)  says  sO; 
and  we  wait  to  see  if  he  is  presently  thrown  about, 
or  like  one  dead.  Sometimes  in  his  sane  moments 
he  will  send  for  things,  such  as  game,  the  existence 
of  which  in  certain  places  has  been  unknown.  If, 
however,  the  mai>  proves  to  be  merely  playing 
tricks  (/>.  neither  possessed  nor  inspired),  we  kill 
him — he  is  a  deceiver.  But  if  he  honours  others, 
and  is  upright  and  good,  we  know  he  is  sent  from 
Mngwali.  At  other  times,  the  man  will  have  his 
hands  as  if  tied  behind  his  back,  and  neither  he 
nor  any  other  person  can  separate  them.  In  some 
cases  he  is  silent,  in  others  bereft  of  power  to  move, 
or  quite  insensible.  This  is  many  times  repeated, 
and  we  cannot  always  tell  for  a  long  time  whether 
it  is  mere  disease  or  Mngwali." 

BONE-THROWING. 

It  is  thus  seemingly  only  after  long  probation 
that  any  claimant  is  allowed  the  honour  of  being 
recognised  as  a  "son  of  God."  When  once 
acknowledged,  his  influence  is  great,  and  his  wealth 
assured ;  for  these  simple  folk,  stingy  of  the 
stingiest  in  ordinary  life,  readily  part  with  their 
treasured  cattle  to  win  the  smile  of  one  so  highly 
favoured  by  heaven.  These  "sons  of  God"  are 
quite  a  different  class  to  the  ordinary  "bone- 
throwers."  The  knowledge  of  divining  by  "  bone- 
throwing  "  is  handed  down  from  father  to  son,  a 
mere  "  human  "  knowledge,  while  the  other  is  held 
to  be  a  superhuman  possession.  "  Bone-throwing  " 
is  practised  by  means  of  four  small  oblong  pieces 
of  wood  or  ivory  bearing  mystic  markings.     They 


are  roughly  shuffled  in  his  two  hands  by  the  inanga 
(=diviner)  and  thrown  or  scattered  on  the  ground. 
Meantime  he  has  been  chanting  the  question  to 
which  an  answer  is  sought,  this  htxng  found  in  the 
manner  in  which  the  "bones"  have  fallen  re- 
latively or  individually.  I  have  heard  of  striking 
cases  in  which  the  otherwise  unknown  is  said  to 
have  been  revealed  by  these  men. 

MNGWALI. 

Mngwali  is  said  to  dwell  especially  at  a  place  in 
the  Amatopo  Hills.  Here  he  is  consulted  by  the 
people,  and  sometimes  even  by  Ix)bengula  him- 
self. He  is  invisible,  but  his  voice  is  heard  coming 
from  the  inside  of  a  certain  rock.  But  it  may  be 
that,  as  the  inquirer  sits  waiting,  Mngwali  speaks 
from  he  knows  not  where,  or  from  the  hills  or  trees. 
Here  live  the  wives  and  cattle  of  Mngwali.  I 
strongly  suspect,  however,  that  both  the  one  and 
the  other  are  the  belongings  of  one  Tengane,  or 
Dingani,  who  acts  as  high  priest  at  this  rocky 
temple,  and  who  may  perhaps  have  some  ventri- 
loquistic  power  by  which  he  deceives  the  simple 
natives. 

But  the  point  of  interest  here  is  that  the  Ma- 
Shuna  will  not  admit  that  Mngwali  dwells  here 
only.  He  is  here,  but  he  is  everywhere.  The  Ma- 
Gomo  have  a  god,  one  Mondoro  (in  Shuna  =lion), 
and  there  is  still  a  third  in  another  part  of  the 
country — Salakazana,  an  old  woman.  No  doubt 
many  other  possessed  ones  might  be  found  in  other 
parts  of  the  land,  each  a  local  manifestation  of 
Mngwali.  Speaking  to  an  Um-Loze,  who  was 
telling  me  of  these  three  above  mentioned,  I  said 
there  were  then  three  gods,  at  which  he  vigorously 
protested.  "  Only  one  Mngwali,"  said  he  ;  adding, 
like  many  another  theologian,  "this  we  cannot 
understand." 

The  Ma-Shuna  do  not  appear  to  worship 
Mngwali.  Their  prayers  are  offered  and  their 
libations  poured  out  to  the  "  Manes  "  of  the  de- 
parted, the  malindtne  or  "  shadows."  Goats  and 
sheep  are  sacrificed,  with  calabashes  of  beer,  at 
the  graves  of  their  ancestors,  or,  when  these  are  too 
distant,  at  little  sheds  erected  for  the  purpose. 
The  meat  and  beer,  however,  are  generally  con- 
sumed by  the  worshippers  now,  though  in  past  times 
it  was  not  so.  In  mournful  tones,  and  in  words  that 
called  to  mind  the  exiles  of  Babylon,  one  old  Urn- 
Loze  said  to  me :  "  How  can  we  pray  now  that 
the  Ma-Tebele  have  conquered  us.  We  are  afraid 
to  go  pa  dzimbahwe  (to  the  graves),  but  offer  our 
little  offerings  in  our  villages  and  houses.  Our 
oppressors  have  taken  all  we  had."  Sometimes 
they,  loo,  mourn  over  the  departed  glories  of  their 
race,  over  the  "  good  old  times." 

THE  SCAPE-GOAT. 

In  connection  with  the  religious  notions  of  the 
Ma-Shuna,  an  account  of  a  curious  custom  that 
obtains  among  some  of  the  Ma-Gomo  may  be 
given.  These  people  are  called  by  the  Ma-Tebele 
Ama-Hongo,  from  their  negative  Hongo!  When 
a  man  is  ill,  and  neither  medicine  cures  nor  bone- 
thro\ving  reveals  the  cause  of  the  disorder,  two 
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goats  are  taken  and  brought  into  the  presence  of 
the  sick  man.  One  of  these  is  killed,  and  with 
certain  portions  of  the  viscera  a  broth  is  made. 
The  patient  drinks  a  part  of  this,  and  the  remainder 
is  poured  down  the  throat  of  the  living  goat.  Now 
the  hands  of  the  sufferer  are  laid  on  the  head  of 
this  new  "scape-goat,"  which  is  then  led  outside 
the  village  and  set  free  to  go  whither  it  wills. 
Evidently,  the  idea  is  that  the  evil  influence  which 
afflicts  the  man  is  supposed  to  go  into  the  second 
goat,  he  thereby  being  freed  from  it. 

It  is  hoped  that  these  observations  of  Ma<Shuna 


life  and  customs,  made  from  a  Tebele  centre,  will 
afford  such  a  glimpse  of  this  most  interesting  people 
as  will  stimulate  all  Christian  readers  to  render 
every  assistance  of  service  and  prayer  for  their  en- 
lightenment in  the  ways  of  our  Lord  Jesus  Christ. 
A  few  years  ago  the  Shuna  "  door  was  fast  closed " 
by  Lobengula :  now  there  are  four  Missionary 
Societies  at  work  among  tKem,  besides  the  London 
Missionary  Society  in  Ma-Tebele  land.  May  the 
Lord  mightily  prosper  them,  and  every  man,  woman, 
or  child  who  strives  for  the  uplifting  of  these  long 
down -trodden  people. 

WILLIAM  A,   ELLIOTT  {Inyafi). 


^^ 
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MORE  than  one  master  of  literature  has  left  on 
record  his  opinion  of  the  necessary  qualities 
that  go  to  make  a  good  correspondent. 
Goethe  asks  for  nothing  less  than  '*a  free  and 
daring  grace,  a  careless  security,  a  fine  and  sharp 
polish,  a  delicate  and  perfect  taste.''  This  is  but 
to  confirm,  in  less  homely  language,  the  verdict  of 
bis  quaint  Scottish  contemporary,  who  had  it  that 
"birr  and  smeddum"  are  the  very  juice  and 
flavour  of  the  true  epistle.  These  high  conditions 
are  amply  fulfilled  in  the  recently  published 
*'  Letters  of  James  Russell  I^well."  "  There  did 
not  seem  to  be  a  drop  of  bitterness  in  his  com- 
position," writes  Mr.  Leslie  Stephen  in  the  ad- 
mirable sketch  which  closes  the  volumes ;  and 
cerlainly  nothing  that  could  wound  the  tenderest 
susceptibilities  is  found  within  their  pages.  The 
letters  are  genial  and  wholesome,  as  the  man's 
nature  was  wholesome  to  the  core ;  sound  and 
sweet  and  instinct  with  the  ready,  sparkling  wit 
which  made  him  so  delightful  a  fireside  companion. 
They  are  truly  "the mirror  of  his  heart" ;  he  stands 
revealed  in  them  ;  for,  as  the  editor  points  out,  few 
men  have  given  in  their  letters  a  more  faithful  repre- 
sentation of  themselves,  and,  barring  those  essen- 
tial reserves,  those  sanctities  which  belong  to  every 
human  soul,  and  with  which  none  may  dare  to 
intermeddle,  we  have  here  an  almost  complete 
record  of  his  Hfe  from  childhood  to  age. 

The  son  of  a  much-respected  clergyman,  James 
Russell  Ix)well,  lx)rn  at  Cambridge,  Mass.,  on  Feb- 
ruary 22, 1819,  was  singularly  fortunate  in  his  home 
surroundings  Elmwood,  the  spacious,  comfortable 
country  house  of  which  we  hear  so  much  in  the 
letters,  and  for  which  he  cherished  an  intense  affec- 
tion to  the  last,  was  the  scene  of  many  pleasant  social 
gatherings,  and  the  meeting-place  of  innumerable 
relations.  Here  the  boy,  the  youngest  of  seven 
children,  a  handsome  lad  and  his  mother's  darling, 
led  a  healthy,  natural,  out-of-door  life  among  the 
woods  and  river-washed  meadows,  learning  a  good 
(leal  more  from  them  than  from  school  tasks, 
though  he  al)sorbed  culture  almost  unconsciously 


from  his  book-loving  father.  From  his  mother,  a 
member  of  an  old  Orkney  family,  he  always  held 
himself  to  have  inherited  his  poetic  temperament, 
his  love  of  nature,  and  sensitive  response  to  her 
influences. 

There  is  nothing  remarkable  in  the  few  childish 
letters  that  have  been  preserved,  unless  we  may 
trace  some  hint  of  the  coming  man  in  the  boy  of 
nine,  who  writes  to  a  brother  of  the  three  volumes 
of  "Tales  of  a  Grandfather"  added  to  his  bookshelf; 
it  must  be  owned,  however,  that  a  new  suit  of 
broadcloth  clothes  with  buttons  of  his  own  selec- 
tion, and  "  the  melancholy  news  "  of  his  "  ague, 
together  with  a  gumbile,"  fairly  divide  the  writer's 
interest.  Following  on  this,  there  are  nine  years  of 
silence.  The  letters  begin  again  when  Lowell  was 
eighteen,  and  had  already  been  four  years  a  student 
at  Harvard.  Shy  on  first  entering  the  new  life, 
his  genial,  sociable  qualities  quickly  gathered 
friends  about  him.  The  love  of  books  had 
grown  with  his  years.  "  You  see  the  editiomania 
has  not  left  me  yet,"  he  writes  to  a  college  friend, 
after  telling  of  a  handsome  edition  of  Milton  and 
one  of  Coleridge  given  him  by  his  father  ;  "  with 
some  stray  cash  I  have  purchased  Butler  and 
Beattie  also.  .  .  .  Did  you  ever  read  *Hudibras'?" 
The  letter  is  all  about  books,  and  here  we  have 
the  first  hint  of  verse- making.  "  When  my  poems 
are  published  I'll  send  them  to  you."  His  mother 
is  his  confidant  about  those  "  poetical  effusions," 
"  one  of  which  I  have  dedicated  to  you  who  have 
always  been  the  patron  and  encourager  of  my 
youthful  muse." 

A  boyish  assertion  of  independence  led  to  his 
rustication,  and  he  left  Harvard  to  finish  his 
studies  under  a  private  tutor  at  Concord,  where 
Emerson  was  then  living  in  seclusion.  He 
found  Concord  dull,  and  he  was  restless  and  in 
discontent  with  himself,  and  out  of  sympathy  with 
Emerson's  transcendentalism. 

In  the  autumn  of  1838  he  received  his  bachelor's 
degree  and  returned  to  Elmwood  ;  and  then  fol- 
lowed the  necessity  of  choosing  a  career.     For  his 
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father's  profession  he  had  no  "  inward  call "  ;  the 
law,  which  he  finally  chose,  does  not  seem  to  have 
been  much  more  congenial.  "If  I  thought  it 
possible  that  I  ever  could  love  the  law  (one  can't 
make  a  lawyer  without  it),  I  wouldn't  hesitate  a 
moment ;  but  I  am  confident  that  I  shall  never  be 
able  even  to  be  on  speaking  terms  with  it." 

A  year  Uter  he  is  still  in  a  "miserable  state" 
of  indecision  ;  now  veering  towards  medicine,  now 
towards  "business,"  again  towards  lecturing,  the 
inborn  craving  for  literary  expression  for  ever  re- 
asserting itself.  He  fought  and  conquered  his 
disinclination,  however,  and  in  1840  took  his 
degree  of  Bachelor  of  Law  at  Harvard  Law  School. 
Scribbling  had  all  this  while  lightened  the  arid 
study  of  Blackstone  and  Kent's  "  Commentaries," 
and  his  betrothal  in  the  same  year  to  Miss  Maria 
White,  a  young  lady  of  large  gifts  of  mind  and 
heart,  herselfa  writer  of  sweet  and  sympathetic  verse, 
did  much  to  quicken  and  stimulate  his  powers 
and  develop  his  character.  Though  now  fully 
qualified  to  practise  law,  literature  still  lured  him  ; 
in  this  same  eventfiil  year  he  made  a  collection  of 
verses  which  had  already  appeared  in  various 
periodicals,  and  succeeded  in  publishing  them 
under  the  title  of  "A  Year's  Life."  The  little 
volume  brought  him  some  encouraging  praise,  but 
little  money,  and  in  the  hope  of  bettering  his 
fortune  he  started  a  monthly  journal  in  partnership 
with  a  man  scarcely  more  practical  than  himself. 
"  The  Pioneer  "  soon  came  to  grief,  expiring  after 
a  languishing  existence  of  three  months,  and 
leaving  a  heavy  legacy  of  debt  behind  it. 

The  winter  of  1842-3  was  spent  in  New  York, 
where,  brought  into  relations  with  a  fresh  set  of 
minds,  and  rubbing  shoulders  with  young  and 
eager  authors  of  his  own  generation,  Lowell  was 
inspired  to  compose  a  second  volume  of  verse.  It 
was  now  quite  clear  that  for  the  future  the  pen 
must  be  his  weapon  ;  fresh  avenues  were  opening 
to  him  in  many  quarters ;  and  with  an  easy 
conscience  he  could  at  last  realise  his  dream  and 
"  sit  down  to  do  something  literary  for  the  rest  of 
his  life."  With  the  optimism  and  delightful  youth- 
fulness  of  hope  which  never  failed  him,  Lowell  now 
considered  himself  justified  in  marrying  upon  what 
might  fairly  be  described  as  "  nothing  a  year,  and 
that  uncertain."  "  All  I  ask,"  he  confides  in  C.  F. 
l^riggs,  a  young  writer  of  great  promise  whose 
acquaintance  he  made  in  New  York,  and  to  whom 
many  of  the  letters  in  these  volumes  are  addressed, 
"  is  enough  for  necessaries,"  and  the  enough  was 
forthcoming,  though  the  great  prizes  of  literature 
never  fell  to  Lowell's  share.  To  the  same  friend 
he  sends  the  following  delightful  sketch  of  his 
father,  who  had  proposed  to  build  a  cottage  for  the 
young  people. 

**  I  have  already  christened  my  new  castle  (though  as  yet 
an  atmospheric  one)  *  Elm  wood  Junior,'  much  to  the  delight 
of  my  father,  who  is  one  of  the  men  you  would  like  to 
know.  He  is  Dr.  Primrose  in  the  comparative  degree,  the 
very  simplest  and  charmingest  of  sexagenarians,  and  not 
without  a  great  deal  of  the  truest  magnanimity.  Nothing 
delights  him  so  much  as  any  compliment  paid  to  me,  except 
the  idea  of  building  me  a  cottage.  If  you  could  see  him 
criticizing  the  strut  or  crow  of  one  of  my  chanticleers  with  a 
child's  enthusiasm,  or  reading  a  review  of  my  poems  which 
he  does  not  think  laudatory  enough  (at  the  same  time  pro* 


fessing  himself  a  disciple  of  Pope,  and  pretending  that  he 
can't  understand  more  than  a  tithe  of  what  I  write),  or 
pointing  out  the  advantages  of  the  site  he  has  selected  for 
planting  the  Colony  from  Elmwood  Senior,  or  talking  of  the 
efficacy  of  prayer,  or  praising  *  the  old  Federal  Party  with 
Washington  at  its  heaa,'  or  speaking  of  Jefferson  as  harshly 
as  his  kind  heart  will  let  him  speak  of  anybody — in  short, 
if  you  had  a  more  than  Asmodeas-fisu:uUy,  and  could  take 
the  roof  off  his  heart,  you  would  fall  in  love  with  him.  He 
has  had  far  more  sorrow,  too,  than  most  men,  and  his 
wounds  have  been  in  his  tenderest  part  .  .  .  but  nothing 
could  shake  my  beloved  and  honoured  father's  trust  in  God, 
and  his  sincere  piety. " 

Mrs.  LowelFs  delicate  health  sent  the  young  pair 
to  winter  in  Philadelphia,  where  Lowell  was  at  once 
enrolled  on  the  staff  of  the  "  Pennsylvania  Free- 
man." Returning  to  Elmwood  in  summer,  he  was 
engaged  to  write  for  the  "  Standard,"  the  organ  of 
the  American  Anti -Slavery  Society,  published  in 
New  York.  His  heart  was  deeply  stirred  by  the 
burning  question  of  the  day,  and  the  whole  strength 
and  fervour  of  his  nature  were  poured  into  the 
poems  and  articles  which  he  contributed  weekly. 
"  Hosea  Bigelow,"  who  had  made  his  first  bow  to 
the  public  from  the  platform  of  the  "Boston 
Courier,"  now  transferred  his"  services  to  the 
"Standard."  "In  sending  the  first  of  the  famous 
series  he  says  to  Sydney  H.  Gay  :  "  You  will  find 
a  squib  of  mine  in  this  week's  *  Courier.'  I  wish 
it  to  continue  anonymous,  for  I  wish  slavery  to 
think  it  has  as  many  enemies  as  possible."  Yet, 
though  the  next  years  were  busy  and  productive 
ones,  since  they  saw  the  birth  of  the  "  Bigelow 
Papers,"  "  Sir  Launcefal,"  "  The  Fable  for  Critics, ' 
besides  much  newspaper  and  magazine  work,  the 
money  rewards  came  in  very  slowly. 

"If  ever  letter  deserved  the  name  of  a  providential 
raven,"  he  writes  to  Sydney  H.  Gay,  editor  ofthe  •'Standard'* 
in  1S49,  ''it  was  your  last.  Not  for  its  blackness,  nor  for 
any  the  least  unpleasantness  in  its  note,  but  for  the  supply  it 
brought  to  a  famishing  man.  Though  I  am  now  a  middle- 
aged  man  (he  was  but  thirty !)  my  constitution  is  stUl  vigorous 
enough  to  bear  a  draft,  I  think  I  could  sit  exposed  to  such 
as  yours  all  day  long  without  taking  cold.  ...  I  will  mace- 
rate myself.  1  will  keep  knty  so  that  I  may  never  more  be 
under  the  necessity  of  borrowing.  .  .  .  Perhaps  I  should 
bear  riches  with  resignation.  I  think  few  of  us  would  hold 
an  umbrella  (at  any  rate  right  side  up)  against  a  golden 
shower." 

There  were  vexations  and  griefs  he  look  to  heart 
far  more  than  the  embarrassments  of  poverty.  The 
restraints  enforced  by  his  position  on  the 
"  Standard  "  had  long  fretted  him,  and  even  his 
cheerful  philosophy  scarcely  helped  him  to  bear 
the  strain.  "  I  have  felt,"  he  says,  "  that  I  ought  to 
work  in  my  own  way,  and  yet  I  have  also  felt  that 
I  ought  to  try  and  work  in  their  way,  so  that  I  have 
failed  of  working  in  either."  In  1849  ^^  severed 
his  connection  with  the  paper.  He  was  a  little 
chagrined  at  the  readiness  with  which  his  resignation 
was  accepted,  but  his  saving  sense  of  humour 
helped  him  to  see  the  comical  side ;  and,  after  all, 
the  worries  incidental  to  every  literary  career  were 
but  trifles  light  as  air  compared  with  the  deep 
grief  he  felt  at  the  loss,  within  three  years,  of  his 
two  little  daughters,  to  be  followed  by  that  of  his 
only  son,  a  child  of  great  beauty  and  promise  wha 
died  in  Rome  in  185c.  Lowell  had  gone  thither 
in  the  hope  of  re-establishing  his  wife's  failing 
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health,  but  the  journey  was  undertaken  in  vain. 
She  lingered  for  about  a  year  after  their  return  to 
America,  dying  in  the  autumn  of  1853.  The  blow 
was  crushing  to  one  of  his  loyal  and  tender  nature. 
To  his  friend  C.  F.  Briggs  he  permits  a  glimpse 
into  his  sorrow : 

"  I  feel  now  for  the  first  time  old,  and  as  if  I  had  a  past — 
something,  I  mean,  quite  alien  to  my  present  life,  and  from 
which  I  am  now  exiled.  How  beautiful  that  past  was,  and 
how  I  cannot  see  it  clearly  yet  for  my  tears  I  need  not  tell 
yon.  I  can  only  hope  and  pray  that  the  sweet  influences  of 
thirteen  years,  spent  with  one  like  her,  may  be  seen  and  felt  in 
my  daily  life  henceforth.  At  present  I  only  feel  that  there 
ts  a  chamber  whose  name  is  Peace,  and  which  opens  towards 
the  sun  rising,  and  that  I  am  not  in  it." 

He  turned  for  solace  to  work  ;  one  child,  a  little 
girl,  was  still  left  to  him  to  give  it  a  motive.  In 
1855  he  was  nominated  to  the  professorship  of 
"  French  and  Spanish  Languages,  and  Literatures 
and  Belles  Lettres,"  in  Harvard  College— a  chair 
which  Ticknor  and  Longfellow  had  worthily 
occupied  before  him.  He  accepted  with  the  odd 
proviso  that  he  might  spend  a  year  or  two  of 
preparation  for  the  work  in  Europe.  From  Paris 
he  went  to  London,  whence  went  bright  letters 
across  the  sea  recording  meetings  with  Leigh  Hunt, 
Thackeray,  the  Brownings,  and  other  congenial 
spirits.    Finally  he  settled  down  in  Dresden. 

"I  am  beim  Herm  Hofrath  Dr.  Reichenbach,  who  is  one 
of  the  kindest  of  men,  and  Madame  is  a  *  first-rate  fullah ' 
loo,  as  my  nephew  Willie  would  say.  My  walls  are  hung 
wiih  very  nice  pictures  painted  by  \\it gnddtge  Frau  herself; 
and  they  were  so  thoughtful  as  to  send  down  before  I  came 
a  large  case  with  American  birds  very  well  stuffed  and 
mounted,  so  that  I  might  have  some  friends.  ...  I  look  at 
the  oriole  sometimes  till  I  hear  him  whistling  over  the  butter- 
CQps  in  the  dear  old  times  at  Elmwood.  Ah,  how  deep  out 
of  the  past  his  song  comes !  ...  I  am  fast  turning  into  a 
r^lar  German.  .  .  .  Aber  potztausend  Donnerwetter  \ 
what  a  language  it  is,  to  be  sure  1  with  nominatives  sending 
out  as  many  roots  as  that  witch-grass  which  is  the  pest  of  all 
child-gardens,  and  sentences  in  which  one  sets  sail  like  an 
admiral  with  sealed  orders,  not  knowing  where  the  devil  he 
is  going  to  till  he  is  in  mid-ocean  !  Then,  after  tea,  we  sit 
and  talk  German — or  what  some  of  us  take  to  be  such— and 
which  I  speak  already  like  a  native—of  some  other  country. 
.  If  1  die  I  wiU  have  engraved  on  my  tombstone  that  I 
died  of  <fer,  die^  das,  not  because  I  caugnt  'em,  but  because 
I  couldn't" 

The  same  b'ght  and  buoyant  humour  characterises 
all  the  letters. 

"Do yon  remember,"  he  asks  Miss  Norton,  writing  from 
Paris,  **  Domenkhino's  cherubs  in  the  '  Communion  of  St. 
Jerome '  ?  They  look  as  if  they  had  been  tossed  up  there 
hy  a  mad  bvll,  and  you  pity  the  poor  little  red  dears,  who 
have  evidently  Just  been  whipped  by  their  unnatural  mothers, 
and  who  (to  judge  by  their  expression)  are  expecting  another 
whipping  when  they  tumble  (as  they  instantly  must),  for 
haviDg  been  naughty  enough  to  be  tossed  at  all.  The 
painters  find  it  commonly  very  luurd  to  bring  up  these 
angelic  children  of  theirs  property,  and  they  look  mostly 
like  €hintbin  terribUs  whom  one  wishes  out  of  the  way;  but 
those  of  Titian  are  altogether  delightful— little  cupids  who 
have  been  baptised  into  the  Church  without  losing  a  bit  of 
their  animal  spirit^,  and  who  would  contrive  to  get  bows 
and  arrows  to  make  mischief  with,  if  ever  they  got  into  a 
nannery." 

In  1856  he  returned  to  begin  his  work  at 
Harvard,  undertaking  at  the  same  time  the  editor- 
ship of  the  "  Atlantic  Monthly."    In  the  following 


summer  his  home  happiness  was  renewed  by  his 
union  with  Miss  Frances  Dunlap,  a  lady  in  every 
way  fitted  to  afford  him  congenial  companionship. 
"You  see,"  he  writes  to  Miss  Norton,  "that; I 
no  longer  date  my  letters  *  Elmwood,'  but  simply 
'Cambridge.*  After  thirty-seven  years  spent  in 
the  ship-house,  only  hearing  afar  the  tumults  of  the 
sea,  I  am  launched  at  last,  and  have  come  to  anchor 
in  Professor's  Raw.'*  To  the  same  conrespondent 
many  of  the  brightest  letters  that  follow  are  written. 
What  martyr  to  gout  but  would  sympathise  with 
this  ?— 

*<  Since  I  got  your  Berkshire  letter  I  have  come  into  an 
inheritance — I  have  been  chained  by  one  leg — I  have 
suffered  the  torture  of  the  Boot— I  have  said  disrespectfiil 
things  of  my  great-grandfather — I  have  received  no  sympathy, 
but  have  been  laughed  at  ...  in  short  I  have  had  an  attack 
of  the — no  I  won't  tell  you  what,  yet.  I  will  prepare  your 
mind.  I  will  dignify  it  by  poetic  precedent.  I  may  com- 
pare myself  with  Milton  (in  this  respect).  I  may  claim 
brotherhood  with  Gray  and  Walpole.  In  short,  I  have  had 
the  gout  .  .  .  My  verses  will  no  longer  be  admired  by 
young  ladies  of  sixteen.  On  the  other  hand  I  have  been 
thinking  over  the  advantages.  I  find  by  the  books  that  (if 
nothing  happens)  I  shall  live  long.  That  in  course  of  time 
I  shall  be  able  to  write  my  name,  and  keep  my  milk-score 
with  ray  knuckles.  That  I  shall  always  have  an  excuse  for 
being  as  testy  as  I  please.  ...  As  soon  as  my  father  heard 
of  my  trouble  he  came  to  see  me,  bringing  a  cyclopaedia  of 
medicine,  from  which  he  has  selected  a  variety  of  choice 
complaints  for  himself,  that  my  reading  might  be  of  an  en- 
livening character.  .  .  .  I  never  heard  that  my  great-grand- 
father died  insolvent,  but  I  am  obliged  to  fiwt  some  of  his 
bills  for  port." 

The  succeeding  sixteen  years  saw  little  change 
in  his  life.  After  four  years  he  resigned  the 
editorship  of  the  "Atlantic  Monthly."  "It  is 
amazing  how  quickly  the  waters  close  over  one.  .  . . 
Good  bye.  Nature  is  equable.  I  have  lost  the 
*  Atlantic,*  but  my  cow  has  calved  as  if  nothing 
had  happened." 

Shortly  afterwards  he  undertook  the  joint  editor- 
ship of  the  "  North  American  Review."  During 
the  war  his  pen  was  active  in  aid  of  the  North! 
His  anti-English  proclivities  come  out  in  this  note 
to  the  historian  Motley :  "Is  not  the  coup  degr&ce  o( 
the  Alabama  refreshing?  That  an  American  sloop^ 
of-war  should  sink  a  British  ship  of  equal  force^ . 
manned  by  British  sailors,  and  armed  with  British 
guns,  in  the  British  Channel  !  There  is  something  • 
to  make  John  Bull  reflect." 

Changes  which  the  years  brought  in  his  own 
home  touched  him  keenly.  The  Elmwood  of  his 
boyish  days  was  no  longer  a  green  solitude.  The 
builder  had  laid  ruthless  hands  on  it. 

'*  My  heart  was  almost  broken  yesterday  by  seeing  nailed 
to  my  willow  a  board  with  these  words  on  it :  <  These  trees 
for  sale.'  The  wretch  is  going  to  peddle  them  for  firewood ! 
If  I  had  the  money  I  would  buy  the  piece  of  ground  they 
stand  on  to  save  them— the  dear  friends  of  a  lifetime.  One 
of  them  will  stand,  I  hope,  a  few  years  yet  in  my  poem,  but 
he  might  just  as  well  have  outlasted  me  and  my  woids^ 
making  his  own  green  ode  every  summer." 

In  1872  the  Lowells  revisited  Europe,  spending 
two  years  in  travel.  Three  years  later  came  the 
call  to  Spain.  To  his  daughter  he  says :  "  It  must 
be  kept  close,  but  I  have  refused  to  go  either  to 
Vienna  or  Berlin.  Indeed,  I  have  no  desire  to  go 
abroad  at  all.    But  I  had  said  that '  I  would  have 
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gone  to  Spain/  supposing  that  place  to  have  been 
already  filled  ...  it  will  be  of  some  use  to  me  in 
my  studies,  and  I  shall  not  stay  very  long  at  any 
rate.  But  it  is  hard  to  leave  Elmwood  while  it  is 
looking  so  lovely.'' 

"You  must  remember,"  Miss  Norton  is  ad- 
monished, ''  that  I  am  H.  £.  now.  ...  I  haven't 
yet  discovered  in  what  my  particular  kind  of  ex- 
cellency consists,  but  when  I  do  I. will  let  you 
know.  It  is  rather  amusing,  by  the  way,  to  see  a 
certain  added  respect  in  the  demeanour  of  my 
fellow-townsmen  towards  me,  as  if  I  had  drawn  a 
prize  in  the  lottery  and  was  somebody  at  last. 
Indeed,  I  don't  believe  I  could  persuade  any 
except  my  old  friends  of  the  reluctance  with  which 
I  go."  He  took  a  humorous  view  of  his  duties  in 
this  new  character,  and  many  of  the  touches  in 
the  letters  from  Madrid  are  inimitable— but  the 
work  was  not  congenial.  He  felt  that  it  neither 
enlisted  his  sympathies  nor  made  any  call  on  his 
better  faculties. 

' '  We  are  obliged  to  go  about  somewhat  in  the  heat  of  the  day 
house  hunting.  We  can't  go  in  a  cab  like  ordinary  mortals, 
but  must  have  coachman  and  footmen  in  livery,  with  their 
coats  folded  oyer  the  coach  box  in  a  cascade  of  brass 
buttons.  The  first  day  it  rather  amused  me,  but  yesterday 
the  whole  thing  revealed  itself  to  me  as  a  tremendous  bore, 
but  essential  to  the  situation.  ...  I  was  beckoned  to  the 
Xing*s  side,  and  he  talked  with  me  all  the  way,  even 
<luoting  one  of  my  own  verses.  He  had  been  crammed,  of 
course,  beforehand.*' 

A  visit  the  following  spring  to  Athens  and 
Constantinople  restored  him  to  better  spirits. 

He  had  made  up  his  mind  to  stay  on  for  at  least 
.another  year,  when  he  was  startled  by  the  news  of 
iiis  transfer  to  the  Court  of  St.  James's. 

In  the  years  of  his  stay  with  us  he  learned  to 
understand  and  to  love  our  country  and  its 
people. 

"  I  like  London,  and  have  learned  to  see,  as  I  never  saw 

before,  the  advantage  of  a  great  capital.     It  establishes  one 

'  set  of  measures,  moral  and  intellectual,  for  the  whole  coun- 

^cy.     It  is,  I  think,  a  great  drawback  for  us,  that  we  have 

.as  many  as  we  have  States.     The  flow  of  life  in  the  streets, 

too — sublimer,  it  seems  to  me  often,  than  the  tides  of  the 

sea — gives  me  a  kind  of  stimulus  that  I  find  agreeable  even 

if  it  prompts  to  nothing.     As  for  the  climate,  it  suits  me 

better  than  any  I  ever  lived  in ;  and  for  the  inward  weather, 

I  have  never  seen  civilisation  at  so  high  a  level  in  some 

respects  as  here." 

England  liked  and  made  much  of  him  too. 
Oxford  had  already  conferred  the  honorary  degree 
of  D.C.L.  upon  him,  and  in  1884  Edinburgh  elected 
to  do  him  honour.  "This  will  he  my  fourth 
gown,  so  that  I  beat  Dogberry  by  two.  I  shall 
be  able  to  keep  myself  warm  without  Harvard." 
**  Nothing  in  my  life,"  he  writes  to  Mrs.  W.  K. 
Clifford,  "has  ever  puzzled  me  so  much  as  my 
popularity  here  in  England — which  I  have  done 
nothing  and  been  nothing  to  deserve.  I  was 
telling  my  wife  a  day  or  two  ago  that  I  couldn't 
understand  it.  It  must  be  my  luck,  and  ought  to 
terrify  me  like  the  ring  of  Polycrates." 

His  term  of  office  had  scarcely  come  to  an  end 


when  Mrs.  LoweU  died.  In  his  grief  his  chief 
desire  was  to  return  to  his  own  country,  where  he 
made  a  new  home  with  his  daughter  and  her 
children  at  Deerfoot  Farm ;  but  for  four  successive 
seasons  he  was  able  to  revisit  London,  and  to  keep 
himself  in  touch  with  all  that  was  brightest  and 
best  in  its  society. 

"I  am  living  a  futile  life  here,  but  am  as  fond  of  London 
as  Charles  Lamb.  The  rattle  of  a  hansom  shakes  new  life 
into  my  old  bones,  and  I  ruin  myself  in  them.  I  love  such 
evanescent  and  unimportunate  glimpses  of  the  world  as  I 
catch  from  my  flying  perch.  ...  I  love  to  stand  in  the  middle 
of  the  park  and  forget  myself  in  that  dull  rear  of  ever-cir- 
culating life  which  bears  a  burden  to  the  song  of  the  thrush  I 
am  listening  to.  It  is  far  more  impressive  than  Niagara,  which 
has  nothing  else  to  do  and  can't  help  itself.  In  this  vast 
torrent  all  the  drops  are  men.'' 

Age  crept  on  him  very  gradually,  and  with  his 
unconquerable  youthfulness  of  heart  and  feeling 
it  amused  and  amazed  him  to  find  himself  among 
the  veterans.  This  is  how  he  announces  his 
seventieth  birthday  to  Mrs.  Leslie  Stephen  : 

"  I  have  been  forging  over  the  reef  of  my  seventieth  birth- 
day into  the  smooth  water  beyond,  without  much  damage  to 
my  keel  so  &r  as  I  can  discover.  I  was  dined  and  praised 
to  a  degree  that  would  have  satisfied  you — most  partial  even 
of  your  sex.  But  somehow  I  liked  it.  I  do  like  to  be  liked. 
It  is  very  droll  to  be  seventy.  Don't  scold  me  for  it.  ril 
never  do  it  again ;  but  I  don't  feel  any  older,  I  think,  and  I 
am  sure  I  don't  feel  any  wiser  than  I  did  before.  Tis  a 
little  depressing  to  be  reminded  that  one  has  Uved  so  long 
and  done  so  little.  When  I  measure  the  length  with  the 
achievement,  there  is  a  horrible  overlapping,  but  I  shall  ex- 
pect a  certain  deference.  Whatever  condescension  I  show 
will  be  multiplied  by  seven  instead  of  six,  remember,  and 
precious  in  proportion." 

The  closing  years  were  spent  under  the  old  roof 
where  he  had  been  bom,  and  had  always  hoped  to 
die.  The  days  passed  in  tranquil  study,  and  in 
intercourse  with  the  best  writers  of  past  and  present 
times. 

Once  or  twice  there  is  a  note  of  despondency, 
but  he  was  happy  in  that  he  did  not  outsit  his  fires ; 
his  interests  and  his  friendships  were  with  him  to 
the  last.  No  words  can  more  fitly  describe  the 
traits  of  character  which  endeared  him  to  so  many, 
than  those  which  his  friend  Mr.  Leslie  Stephen  has 
used : 

**  It  was  singularly  true  of  him,  as  I  take  it  to  be  generally 
true  of  men  of  the  really  poetical  temperament,  that  the  child 
in  him  was  never  suppressed.  He  retained  the  most  trans- 
parent simplicity  to  tne  end.  If  he  had  any  vanity,  it  was 
of  the  inoffensive  kind,  which  goes  with  an  utter  absence  of 
affectation.  The  dominant  impression  was  always  the  same, 
of  unmixed  kindness  and  thorough  wholesomeness  of  nature. 
There  was  plenty  of  virtuous  indignation  on  occasion,  but 
he  could  not  help  being  tolerant  even  towards  antagonists. 
He  seemed  to  be  always  full  of  cordial  goodwill,  and  hi> 
intellectual  power  was  used  not  to  wound  nor  to  flatter,  but 
just  to  let  you  know  directly  on  occasion,  or  generally 
through  some  ingenious  veil  of  subtle  reserve,  how  quick  and 
tender  were  his  sympathies,  and  how  true  his  sense  of  all 
that  was  best  and  noblest  in  his  surroundings.  That  was 
the  Lowell  whom  I  and  mine  knew  and  loved  ;  and  I  think 
I  may  say  that  those  to  whom  he  is  only  known  by  his  book^ 
need  not  look  far  to  discover  that  the  same  Lowell  is  eveiy- 
where  present  in  them." 
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ANDREAS  HOFER  was  a  most  notable  em- 
bodiment of  Tyrolese  national  spirit.  He 
was  great,  both  in  success  and  in  misfortune, 
a  hero  both  in  victory  and  in  death."  Thus 
recendy  spoke  the  Emperor  Francis  Joseph  in 
unveiling  the  Hofer  monument  at  Innsbruck.  The 
event  was  for  the  Tyrolese  of  national  importance, 
and  it  must  have  been  an  impressive  sight  when 
the  thousands  who  surrounded  the  monument  sang 
with  uncovered  head  the  Hoferlied,  especially  as 
among  them  were  all  the  direct  descendants  of 
Hofer  and  of  his  companions,  the  heroic  peasants 
who  maintained  at  the  beginning  of  this  century, 
against  the  modern  Attila,  a  struggle  worthy  to  be 
classed  with  that  of  Leonidas  and  his  three  hundred 
Spartans. 

By  the  treaty  of  Presburg,  December  26,  1805, 
the  Emperor  of  Austria  ceded  the  Tyrol  to  the 
new  King  of  Bavaria.  Relations,  however,  were 
soon  opened  up  between  the  leading  peasants  in 
the  Tyrol  and  their  late  Sovereign,  and  during  the 
next  two  or  three  years  Austria  waited  a  favourable 
opportunity  to  strike  a  blow  and  recover  her  former 
possession. 

Becoming  aware  of  what  was  going  on,  Napoleon 
declared  war  and  marched  straight  on  the  Austrian 
capital.  On  May  12,  1809,  Vienna  capitulated, 
and  on  July  6,  following,  the  Austrian  army  was 
crushed  at  Wagram.  It  was  during  the  few  weeks 
in  which  the  question  of  French  or  Austrian 
dominance  remained  undecided  that  the  Tyrolese 
made  their  heroic  effort. 

But  the  power  which  had  aroused  the  insurrec- 
tion was  defeated,  terms  had  to  be  made,  and  the 
peasants  could  expect  nothing  else  than  the  honour 
of  being  the  first  sacrifice. 

On  October  14  peace  was  signed  at  Vienna,  and 
on  the  30th  of  the  next  month,  Napoleon  informed 
Josephine  that  he  meant  to  be  divorced.  In  about 
a  fortnight  after,  the  Senate  obligingly  set  aside  the 
civil  marriage,  and  a  Commission  of  six  Bishops, 
under  the  management  of  Cardinal  Maury,  the 
leader  of  the  aristocratic  party  in  the  Convention, 
quickly  after  dissolved  the  religious  marriage. 

The  Emperor  of  Austria  hearing  that  Napoleon 
was  proposing  to  marry  a  Russian  princess,  offered 
his  own  daughter,  Marie  Louise,  and  the  son  of 
the  Corsican  lawyer  sacrificed  every  consideration 
to  the  idea  of  allying  his  blood  to  that  of  a  family 
who  chimed  descent  from  the  old  Emperors  of  the 
West.  On  February  7,  18 10,  a  contract  ot 
marriage  was  signed  between  Napoleon  Bonaparte 
and  the  Arch-duchess  Marie  Louise,  the  formula 
followed  being  that  observed  in  the  case  of  Louis  xvi 
and  Marie  Antoinette  ;  and  on  the  20th  of  the  same 
month  Hofer,  the  faithful  and  loyal  servant  of  the 
father  of  the  bride,  was  put  to  death. 

Andreas  Hofer  was  born  in  1765  at  the  bourg 


of  Saint  Leonhard  in  the  Passeyr  Thai,  a  valley 
of  the  Tyrol,  where  he  dealt  in  cattle  and 
flax  and  kept  an  inn  called  the  Sandhof.  He 
was  a  man  of  strong  religious  convictions 
and  a  most  glowing  patriotism.  His  appearance 
and  constitutional  habits  were  calculated  to  win 
the  admiration  of  a  simple,  honest,  uncultured 
people.  He  had  the  head  of  a  giant  and  the  limbs 
of  a  Hercules,  and  when  he  sat  down  to  his  meals 
he  ate  and  drank  like  one  of  the  heroes  in  the 
Valhalla.  A  long  black  beard  falling  down  to  his 
waist  and  black  eyes  of  remarkable  sweetness  gave 
him  a  singularly  mystical  look.  Dressed  in  a  red 
jacket,  brown  vest  and  black  breeches,  kept  up  by^ 
embroidered  braces,  his  costume  was  thoroughly- 
national.  And  when,  beneath  his  great  broad- 
brinamed  hat  surmounted  by  a  plume  of  brown, 
feathers,  the  people  saw  the  shining  of  his  black 
eye  and  the  glistening  of  his  great  black  beard,  they 
felt  that  Hofer  was  their  heaven-sent  leader. 

One  of  the  results  of  the  great  Austrian  defeat 
at  Austerlitz  was  the  separation  of  the  Tyrol  fronv 
Austria  after  a  connection  which  began  in  1363. 
The  Tyrol  was  handed  over  to  Bavaria,  the  ally  of 
Napoleon,  and  for  three  years  the  Tyrolese  were 
treated  as  a  conquered  people.  But  the  Austrian 
Government  kept  up  relations  >vith  its  former 
subjects,  and  that  chiefly  by  means  of  the  Arch- 
duke John,  who  was  already  very  popular  with  the 
people.  They  received  with  enthusiasm  the  mystic- 
messages  he  sent  them,  as  under  guise  of  studying 
science  he  got  as  near  the  Tyrol  as  he  could. 
"  The  separation,"  so  ran  the  popular  account  of 
his  message,  "  was  long,  but  the  wedding  would  be 
celebrated  ;  if  the  bride  was  animated  by  the  .same 
love  as  her  betrothed,  their  union  would  not  long 
be  deferred." 

The  archduke  invited  Hofer  to  an  interview.  The 
innkeeper  accepted  the  perilous  invitation,  and  he 
was  received  with  the  most  affectionate  welcome.. 
He  had  long  conferences  with  the  archduke,  and  said 
in  his  simple  rustic  manner,  "  I  promise  you  twenty 
thousand  men  and  ten  victories,  but  in  return  your 
must  promise  not  to  leave  us  when  we  have  begun."* 
The  promise  was  given,  and  Andrew  Hofer  namedf 
commander-in-chief  of  the  Passeyr  Thai. 

The  chiefs  met  at  a  small  tavern  at  Meran,  at 
the  entrance  of  the  valley,  and  Hofer  harangued 
them  with  that  mystical  eloquence  which  was  one 
source  of  his  power.  The  secret  of  the  insurrection 
was  kept  by  six  hundred  confederates  ;  and  though 
Hofer  had  told  them  not  to  tell  their  wives,  the 
patriotism  of  the  women  equalled  that  of  the 
men,  for  they  were  .as  silent  as  their  husbands. 

April  10,  1809,  was  the  night  chosen  for  the 
rising.  During  the  day  beams  and  planks,  to  which 
little  flags  were  fastened,  floated  down  the  river  Inn, 
and  other  streams,  and  the  waters  of  the  torrents 
were  covered  with  sawdust.     By  these  signals  the 
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mountaineers  informed  the  inhabitants  of  the 
valleys  that  they  were  ready.  All  night,  torches 
were  seen  flitting  about  on  the  highest  hills,  and  to 
this  new  signal  every  village  answered  by  a  blazing 
fire.  Then  the  bells  were  ning  and  the  armed 
people  collected  round  the  priests,  who,  crucifix  in 
hand,  aroused  their  faith  and  their  courage.  Before 
the  sun  had  risen  all  the  various  groups  were  at  the 
points  of  meeting.  Warned  by  the  same  signals, 
the  inhabitants  of  the  cities  collected  in  the  squares, 
and  at  Innsbruck  they  insulted  the  Bavarian 
soldiers.  All  this  was  done  by  the  poorer  classes  ; 
the  rich  approved,  but  took  no  part — only  one  noble 
ever  joined  the  insurgents. 

The  rising  was  so  sudden  and  universal  that  the 
Bavarian  troops  were  no  match  for  the  people. 
However,  there  was  some  hard  fighting  before  the 
insurrection  could  be  said  to  .have  triumphed. 

The  opening  struggle  took  place  at  Sterzing  on 
the  nth.  The  Bavarian  colonel  who  had  boasted 
that  he  would  check  the  ragged  mob  fell  the  next 
day  covered  with  wounds.  As  he  lay  fainting 
from  loss  of  blood,  he  asked,  "  Who  had  been  the 
leader  of  the  peasants?"  "No  one,"  was  the 
answer,  "  we  all  fought  alike  for  God,  the  Emperor, 
and  our  country."  "Surprising ! "  he  replied,  "  for 
I  saw  him  frequently  pass  me  on  a  white  horse." 
Soon  the  word  went  forth  that  St.  James,  the 
patron  saint  of  Innsbruck,  had  been  in  their 
midst,  and  had  fought  at  their  head. 

At  the  attack  on  the  bridge  at  Innsbruck  on  the 
1 2th,  Hofer  saw  his  followers  hesitate.  Sheath- 
ing his  sword  and  crossing  his  arms,  he  ran  to  the 
front  "  Come  on,"  he  cried,  "  my  beard  and  St 
George  will  serve  you  as  a  buckler  1 "  and  in  the 
midst  of  a  hail  of  shot  he  rushed  almost  alone  on 
to  the  great  wooden  bridge  that  separated  Innsbruck 
from  its  suburbs.  The  peasants  were  electrified  at 
the  sight  and  poured  after  their  leader  like  an 
avalanche.  The  Bavarians  fell  before  the  irre- 
sistible human  tide,  and  as  one  lay  on  the  ground 
he  was  heard  to  exclaim,  "That  long  Beard  has 
an  angel  near  him  !"  Soon  the  cry  ran  through  the 
Tyrolese  ranks  that  angels  were  fighting  for  them 
and  flying  above  their  heads. 

In  a  short  time  the  peasant  army  was  triumphant 
and  Innsbruck  was  in  their  hands.  Great  was 
the  joy  of  the  people,  and  to  celebrate  their  vic- 
tory they  carried  in  procession  the  Imperial  eagle 
from  the  tomb  of  Maximilian,  and  burnt  candles 
before  the  picture  of  the  Emperor. 

However,  the  news  came  that  a  column  of 
French,  3,000  strong,  were  advancing,  and  at  five 
o'clock  they  appeared  on  the  height  of  Berg-Isel. 
Fighting  went  on  for  three  days,  the  pea.sants  only 
losing  26  men  killed  and  wounded,  while  the 
French  lost  200  in  one  attack.  An  Austrian  officer 
in  the  city  called  upon  the  French  commander 
to  capitulate.  He  refused,  and  it  was  only  after 
another  onslaught  by  the  peasants,  which  from  its 
intensity  struck  quite  a  panic  in  his  grenadiers, 
that  General  Bisson  yielded  and  surrendered  with 
the  whole  of  his  troops,  his  guns,  his  eagles,  and 
his  colours.  In  his  rage  he  broke  the  pen  with 
which  he  signed,  and  shed  tears. 

The  prisoners  taken,  their  lives  were  held  sacred 
by  the  Tyrolese.     "Tear  them  to  pieces,"  cried 


Hofer,  "as  long  as  they  resist,  but  the  moment  they 
are  on  their  knees  show  mercy."  The  measure  he 
dealt  his  foe  was  not  extended  to  himself.  A 
conqueror,  he  saved  all  who  fell  into  his  hands  ; 
a  prisoner,  he  was  ruthlessly  put  to  death.  This 
General  Bisson  who  surrendered  at  Innsbruck  was 
so  unfortunate  as  to  be  commander  of  the  fortress 
of  Mantua  where  Napoleon's  will  was  executed. 

However,  Hofer  was  now  on  the  crest  of  a  wave 
of  success.  Well  seconded  by  his  lieutenants, 
Speckbacher  and  Haspinger,  a  Franciscan  monk, 
he  overcame  the  Bavarians  everywhere,  finish- 
ing the  work  by  seizing  Kufstein  and  other  strong 
places  on  the  Inn. 

To  crown  the  joy  of  the  Tyrolese,  since  it  ren- 
dered sure,  as  they  thought,  the  results  of  their  work, 
the  following  letter  arrived  from  their  Emperor, 
written  with  his  own  hand  : 

* '  Vour  efforts  have  touched  my  heart—  I  know  your  courage ; 
I  am  ready  to  meet  all  your  wishes,  and  to  count  you  among 
the  best  and  most  faithful  subjects  in  the  Austrian  dominions. 
It  will  l)e  my  earnest  endeavour  to  prevent  our  being  again 
separated  ;  millions  who  were  long  your  brothers  will  be 
eager  to  draw  their  swords  in  your  cause.  I  trust,  therefore, 
in  you,  and  you  may  rely  on  me ;  so,  by  God's  assistance, 
Austria  and  the  Tyrol  will  again  be  united  as  they  were  for 
a  long  series  of  years. 

**  Francis. 

"  Scharding,  April  i8,  1809." 

The  poor  Tyrolese  were  so  delighted  with  this 
letter  that  their  four  States  declared  in  reply  that  the 
power  of  language  was  inadequate  to  express  their 
filial  love  and  gratitude.  Thirteen  days,  however, 
after  these  affectionate  communications  had  passed, 
the  Austrian  general,  the  Marquis  Chastelar,  was 
beaten  at  Worgl  and  shortly  afterwards  left  the 
Tyrol,  and  on  May  17  a  French  army  under  the 
Duke  of  Dantzick  entered  Innsbruck.  The  Aus- 
tria ns  now  began  to  show  signs  of  withdrawing 
their  aid.  Hofer's  adjutant,  Joseph  Eisenstecken, 
fell  on  his  knees  before  them,  entreating  them  to 
recollect  the  desperate  situation  in  which  they  were 
leaving  the  Tyrolese,  and  to  remember  that  the 
latter  were  fighting  for  Austria. 

However,  they  went,  and  the  Tyrolese  were  left 
to  carry  on  the  struggle  an  Austrian  archduke  liad 
instigated.  Hofer's  generals  were  Eisenstecken,  the 
monk  Haspinger,  and  Speckbacher.  Haspinger 
was  a  stalwart  man  with  a  red  beard  ;  he  never  bore 
sword  or  gun,  but  when  the  contest  waxed  hot  he 
was  always  seen  in  the  thick  of  the  fight,  dealing 
out  tremendous  blows  with  a  tall  mountain  staff 
which  was  surmounted  by  an  image  of  St  Francis, 
Speckbacher  was,  it  is  said,  the  greatest  military 
genius  among  the  peasants.  He  was  a  tall,  athletic 
man,  stooping  considerably,  and  generally  wearing 
a  dejected,  melancholy  air ;  but  at  anything  relating 
to  his  native  country  his  features  brightened  up 
with  animation  and  pleasure,  and  he  looked  as  if 
he  were  proud  of  the  part  he  was  playing. 

At  the  battle  of  Beig-Isel,  which  took  place  on 
May  29,  he  was  charged  to  destroy  one  of  the  bridges. 
The  enemy  had  concentrated  all  its  force  at  this 
place  and  a  fierce  fire  from  the  ramparts  swept 
its  whole  length.  At  a  short  distance  firom  the 
bridge  Speckbacher  put  his  carbine  into  his 
shoulder-belt,  and  pointing  with  his  sword  to  the 
other  side  cried,  "Friends,  there  is  the  prize  of 
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the  race :  may  Saint  Florian  protect  us  ! "  All 
followed  him  on  the  bridge  amidst  a  storm  of  shot 
Arrived  at  the  other  side,  Speckbacher  stood  there 
until  he  had  seen  a  light  put  to  the  bridge  and  the 
wocxi  blazing  up.  Then  he  paced  slowly  back, 
always  with  his  face  to  the  Bavarians,  who  sur- 
named  him  der  FeuerteufeL 

Not  only  did  the  Tyrolese  perform  wonders  on 
this  day,  but  it  is  said  that  the  wounded  would  not 
allow  themselves  to  be  attended  to,  because  it  would 
have  employed  a  number  of  men  to  carry  them  off 
the  field,  and  they  were  aware  how  small  their  force 
was  and  how  ill  such  assistance  could  be  spared. 
A  solemn  feast  was  instituted  after  this  battle  to 
commemorate  a  victory  which  seemed  to  have  finally 
lilxirated  the  Tyrol  from  the  Bavarian  yoke.  And 
their  Emperor  sent  them  a  proclamation  full  of 
excuses  and  promises,  Baron  Hormayr,  who  appears 
to  have  succeeded  the  Marquis  Chastelar,  coming 
as  representative  of  Austria  in  the  Tyrol.  How- 
ever, the  great  defeat  of  Wagram  on  July  6  deter- 
mined the  final  withdrawal  of  the  Austrians.  The 
Tyrolese  peasants,  resting  on  the  promise  of  their 
Emperor  that  he  would  agree  to  no  peace  which 
did  not  assure  him  possession  of  the  Tyrol,  refused 
to  leave  off  the  struggle  except  by  his  direct  orders. 

Hofer  now  told  the  peasants  that  he  would  be 
their  commander-in-chief.  His  declaration  was 
received  with  enthusiasm,  and  the  people  flocked 
once  more  to  his  standard.  The  Austrians  did  not 
entirely  desert  him,  for  on  his  appearance  in 
Etschland  nearly  all  the  troops  marched  out  to 
meet  him,  and  neither  threats  nor  entreaties  could 
recall  them.  The  same  thing  happened  in  the 
Vorarlberg,  where  the  whole  of  the  troops  declared 
unanimously  that  they  would  never  desert  their 
brothers  the  Tyrolese.  This  and  the  enthusiasm 
of  the  whole  population  gave  Hofer  an  army ;  and 
now  commenced  the  next  act  of  the  drama. 

The  victorious  battalions  of  the  Emperor 
Napoleon  found  it  easy  to  take  possession  of  Inns- 
bruck, but  quite  another  thing  to  reduce  the  Tyrol. 
There  was  only  one  road  from  the  capital  to  the 
southern  districts,  and  as  long  as  the  people  could 
keep  possession  of  that  they  could  maintain  their 
struggle. 

To  the  south  of  Innsbruck,  at  the  foot  of  the 
Brenner,  the  road  passed  through  a  terrific  gorge, 
and  this  Hofer  and  his  companions  determined  to 
defend.  This  road  was  broken  by  several  bridges 
which  crossed  the  torrents  that  fell  into  the  Eisach, 
a  rushing  stream  at  its  side,  and  commanded  by 
k)fty  mountains  whose  granite  heads  almost  rose 
to  peaks,  their  precipitous  sides  being  covered  with 
hangers  of  firs  and  great  larches,  which,  springing 
from  huge  cubes  of  granite,  interlaced  each  other. 
These  natural  features  the  mountaineers,  under  the' 
direction  of  Haspinger,  turned  into  a  means  of 
defence.  The  bridges  were  broken  or  barricaded, 
while  at  the  sides  of  the  precipices  they  suspended 
the  trunks  of  enormous  trees  bound  together  and 
weighted  with  blocks  of  granite  and  debris. 

Thus  prepared,  they  waited.  On  August  3,  some 
skirmishes  took  place  at  the  entrance  of  the  defile 
on  the  side  of  Sterzing.  The  next  day  the  bells  of 
the  neighbouring  yilk^es  announced  the  approach 
of  the  enemy.    A  Franco-Saxon  corps  crossed  the 


first  bridge  on  the  defile ;  a  furious  combat  com- 
menced which  night  only  closed.  The  energy  of 
the  mountaineers  reached  the  terrific.  An  old 
man  of  at  least  eighty  years  of  age,  planted  on  one 
of  the  sharp  rocks  which  overhung  the  defile,  kept 
up  a  ceaseless  fire,  every  shot  doing  execution. 
Some  of  the  Bavarian  infantry,  having  got  round 
the  back  of  the  rock,  advanced  to  kill  him  or  to 
make  him  a  prisoner.  All  of  a  sudden  the  old 
man  caught  sight  of  them ;  in  a  moment  he  had 
laid  the  foremost  dead  at  his  feet,  then,  throwing 
away  his  carbine,  he  threw  himself  on  the  soldier 
that  followed,  and,  pinioning  him  as  if  he  were  in  a 
vice,  dragged  him  to  the  edge  of  the  rock,  where, 
invoking  the  name  of  God,  he  threw  himself  and 
his  prisoner  into  the  gorge  below. 

Next  morning  the  struggle  commenced  with  more 
fury  than  ever.  Ten  times  the  French  were  on 
the  point  of  carrying  the  bridges  which  Speckbacher 
and  Haspinger  defended ;  ten  times  they  were 
repulsed  with  enormous  loss.  Their  cannon 
became  useless  for  want  of  artillery,  men  killed, 
one  by  one,  by  the  sharpshooters.  Both  horse  and 
foot  soldiers  were  crushed  on  the  road  or  pre- 
cipitated into  the  torrent  by  the  mingled  masses  of 
rocks  and  trees  which  came  falling  from  the  heights. 
The  French  made  desperate  efforts  to  carry  the 
bridges,  but  the  Tyrolesfe  set  fire  to  them  and  did 
not  leave  them  until  they  were  quite  burnt.  The 
way  being  thus  barred  by  a  wall  of  fire,  the  French 
began  to  fall  back,  whereupon  an  ofl5cer,  wishing  to 
re-inspire  their  courage,  rode  right  on  to  a  flaming 
bridge.  In  a  moment  the  framework  began  to 
splinter  and  break  up,  the  bridge  fell  in  with  a 
crash,  and  horse  and  rider  sank  through  the  blazing 
wood-work  into  the  roaring  torrent. 

The  French  now  fell  back  on  Sterzing,  and  the 
Tyrolese  swarmed  on  the  mountain  tops,  occupying 
every  defile  through  which  the  French  could  force 
a  passage.  Marshal  Lefebre,  who  was  in  command 
at  Innsbruck,  finding  the  insurrection  so  formidable, 
decided  that  he  must  go  himself  personally  to  crush 
it,  and  to  this  end  collected  all  his  army  at  Sterzing. 
Hofer  too,  who  up  to  this  time  had  not  been  in 
the  fight,  appeared  on  the  scene,  to  the  great  joy 
of  his  lieutenants.  During  the  night  of  August  1 1 
Haspinger  aroused  Hofer  from  his  sleep,  and, 
having  first  united  with  him  in  fervent  prayer,  he 
received  his  orders  and  hurried  to  the  outposts  to 
impart  them  to  the  several  chiefs.  It  was  decided 
to  let  4,000  of  Lefebre's  Bavarian  troops  get  into 
the  defile  before  they  fell  upon  them. 

Next  day,  August  12,  the  advancing  army  found 
itself  marching  through  the  defile  in  a  silence  so 
profound  that  nothing  could  be  heard  but  their  own 
heavy  tread.  Suddenly  a  voice,  coming,  as  it  were, 
from  the  depths  of  the  mountains,  cried  out, 
"  Stephen,  is  it  time  ?  "  "  No,  not  yet ; "  and  the 
voice  relapsed  into  silence. 

The  marshal  was  informed,  but  in  his  brutal 
energetic  way  he  expressed  his  contempt  for  his 
rustic  foe,  and  bid  the  troops  march  on.  "  Hans, 
is  all  ready?"  "Yes!"  In  a  moment  trees, 
rocks,  earth,  a  whole  piece  of  the  mountain,  fell 
down  with  a  noise  like  thunder ;  and  before  the 
Bavarians  had  time  to  fly  or  even  to  look  up,  the 
dreadful  avalanche  was  on  them  and  had  crushed 
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whole  companies  against  the  sides  of  the  defile  or 
forced  them  into  the  torrent.  At  the  same  moment 
from  every  cranny  of  the  neighbouring  rocks  the 
Tyrolese  opened  fire.  Smitten  with  terror,  the 
Bavarians  turned,  and  very  soon  3,000  men,  flying 
back  helter-skelter,  precipitated  themselves  on  the 
French  regiments.  The  panic  spread,  the  soldiers 
m  the  centre  and  the  rear  threw  away  their  arms  and 
lied ;  cannon,  baggage,  munitions  were  abandoned, 
and  the  marshal,  after  having'vainly  striven  to  stop 
the  rout,  owed  his  own  safety  to  the  fleetness  of 
his  horse,  by  whose  means  he  twice  escaped  capture 
and  got  back  to  Innsbruck. 

The  Tyrolese  now  collected  round  Innsbruck  in 
numbers  nearly  equal  to  that  of  the  French ;  but  the 
latter  were  so  dispirited  by  their  disaster  that  they 
were  beaten  again  on  the  sides  of  Berg-Isel,  August  1 3. 
Hofer  commanded  in  person;  Speckbacher  and 
Haspinger  were  his  lieutenants.  The  battle  in  one 
part  was  hotly  contested,  but  the  Tyrolese,  animated 
by  the  presence  of  an  image  of  the  Virgin,  to  which 
they  attributed  their  former  victory,  made  a  last  and 
terrific  onslaught.  The  invaders  were  finally  de- 
feated, and  at  break  of  day  the  patriots  saw  them 
for  the  third  time  evacuate  Innsbruck. 

Hofer  now  became  in  effect  Dictator  of  the 
Tyrol  He  levied  taxes,  coined  money,  divided 
the  Landsturm  into  companies,  and  issued  edicts 
which  ranged  from  important  measures  of  national 
defence  to  sumptuary  laws  forbidding  women  to 
show  their  arms  or  their  throats.  His  rule  was 
fatherly,  religious,  militant.  It  offended  very  few, 
for  though  the  nobles  kept  away  from  it,  they  did 
not  offer  any  opposition.  All  things  were  done  in 
the  name  of  the  Austrian  Emperor  ;  and  Francis  11. 
acknowledged  his  ardent  loyalty  and  great  merit  by 
sending  him  a  gold  chain  and  medal  by  the  hands  of 
Eisenstecken,  who  presented  it  to  him  at  Innsbruck 
on  September  28.  This  scene,  well  depicted  by 
Franz  Defregger,  is  the  subject  of  our  illustration. 
On  October  4  a  great  festival  was  held  at  Innsbruck, 
when  Hofer  was  invested  with  the  medal  at  the 
foot  of  the  famous  tomb  of  Maximilian.  The 
Abbot  of  Wiltau  performed  the  ceremony  amid  the 
acclamations  of  the  people. 

Hofer  assumed  the  title  of  Commandant  of  the 
Tyrol,  and  his  edicts  were  obeyed  with  the  most 
scrupulous  attention.  He  would  not  allow  the 
slightest  thing  to  be  taken  from  the  enemy,  and  had 
every  house  in  Innsbruck  searched  to  see  if  any- 
thing was  there  which  belonged  to  the  Bavarians. 

It  was  not  to  be  expected  that  Napoleon  would 
consent  to  a  check  such  as  his  troops  had  received 
from  a  few  peasants.  In  conjunction  with  his 
Bavarian  ally,  he  sent  armies  along  every  road  into 
the  Tyrol  Speckbacher  attempted  to  arrest  the 
progress  of  one,  but,  though  he  performed  prodigies 
of  valour,  he  was  defeated  by  the  French,  and  his 
son  was  taken. a  prisoner. 

'ITie  news  of  the  peace  of  Vienna  quickly  fol- 
lowed, and  Hofer,  obeying  the  orders  of  thearchduke, 
called  on  his  companions  to  by  down  their  arms. 

But  it  was  hard  for  a  people  who  had  just  per- 
formed such  a  series  of  marvellous  exploits  to 
believe  that  by  a  few  strokes  of  a  pen  some  foreign 
diplomatists  in  a  distant  city  had  cancelled  all  the 
I'Csults.    Their  confusion  of  mind  was  so  great  that 


when  a  Tyrolese  ofilicer,  named  Kolb,  gave  out  that 
the  news  published  by  Hofer  was  false,  and  that 
he  was  commissioned  to  tell  the  Tyrolese  that 
Austria  would  quickly  come  to  help  them,  they 
believed  his  statements  without  apparently  asking 
for  the  slightest  proof.  This  is  not  strange,  as 
popular  impressions  are  constantly  quite  the  op[x>- 
site  to  the  truth  ;  but  that  Hofer,  who  was  in  com- 
munication with  the  archduke,  should  have  been 
deceived,  makes  one  believe  that  the  same  statecraft 
which  had  all  along  fostered  the  insurrection  was 
still  anxious  it  should  not  die. 

Between  November  8  and  15  Hofer's  mind  was 
completely  changed,  for  by  the  later  date  he  was  call- 
ing on  the  people  to  fight,  that  their  youths  might 
not  be  dragged  as  conscripts  from  their  homes, 
their  churches  and  convents  destroyed,  and  divine 
worship  abolished. 

It  was  soon  clear  they  were  overmatched,  and 
Haspinger  counselled  submission ;  but  Hofer  was 
now  bent  on  fighting  it  out  to  the  last.  Tracked 
from  port  to  port,  from  rock  to  rock,  his  little  troop 
were  compelled  to  hide  themselves  like  wild  beasts 
in  the  deep  holes  on  the  top  of  the  mountains. 
Abandoned  at  last  by  nearly  all  his  partisans, 
Hofer  dismissed  the  few  followers  who  still  re- 
mained, promising  that  the  day  would  come  when 
the  Tyrolese  would  again  have  the  mastery.  He 
then  disappeared,  and  a  price  was  set  on  his  head. 

At  the  summit  of  an  elevated  and  almost  in- 
accessible peak  the  fugitive  built  himself  a  hut. 
Here  he  was  visited  by  no  one  but  his  wife.  How- 
ever, the  secret  was  discovered,  and  he  was  warned 
to  fly.  "  I  should  like  to  see  if  there  is  a  traitor  in 
the  Tyrol,"  he  replied.  He  was  besought  at  least 
to  cut  off  his  great  beard.  "  Cut  my  beard  1 "  he 
exclaimed  ;  *'  never  1  A  soldier  does  not  take  off 
his  uniform  on  the  eve  of  battle,  and  my  beard  shall 
only  fall  with  myself." 

On  January  8,  i8ro,  Hofer  was  engaged  ia 
clearing  away  the  snow  under  which  his  habitation 
was  buried,  when  a  detachment  of  soldiers  appeared, 
led  by  his  once  intimate  friend,  the  priest  Donay. 
When  Hofer  saw  how  numerous  were  the  soldiers — 
there  were  1,600  appointed  to  take  him  and  2,000 
more  in  readiness  to  assist  them  should  a  rescue 
be  attempted — he  went  straight  to  meet  them. 
"  Frenchmen,  I  am  Andrew  Hofer,"  he  cried,  "  fire  ! 
Kill  me  without  delay,  but  spare  my  wife  and  chil- 
dren ! "  So  great  was  the  terror  he  inspired  that 
his  captors  loaded  him  with  irons  and  led  him  to 
Bolsena.  His  wife,  his  little  son,  and  his  daughter 
followed  him  on  this  sad  journey.  He,  always  calm 
and  serene,  consoled  them,  and  those  to  whom  he 
spoke  on  the  way  felt  that  they  had  met  a  saintly 
personage,  a  man  who  combined  the  double  cha- 
racter of  a  warrior  and  a  mystic.  When  brought 
into  the  presence  of  Baraguay  d'Hilliers,  the  French 
commander,  that  officer  was  so  impressed  by  his  ap- 
pearance and  manner  that  he  said  :  "  There  is  some- 
thing antique  in  this  man  :  you  would  think  that  you 
saw  a  good  and  brave  chevalier  of  the  days  of  Peter 
the  Hermit."  So  he  was  treated  at  Bolsena  with 
much  respect  and  sympathy  ;  ere  long,  however,  an 
order  came  to  transfer  him  to  Mantua.  -  His  wife 
and  children  hung  on  his  neck,  and  when  they  were 
gone  he  pulled  the  brim  of  his  hat  over  his  eyes. 
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Called  before  the  Council  of  War  at  Mantua, 
General  Bisson  presidini;,  he  had  a  ism  trial,  and 
the  majority  were  in  favour  of  a  limited  detention 
in  prison ;  two  even  voted  for  setting  him  free. 
However,  the  morning  before  the  judgment  was 
delivered,  a  despatch  came  from  Milan,  ordering 
the  execution  of  Hofer  in  twenty-four  hours. 
"  Until  now,"  he  said,  on  hearing  the  sentence,  "  I 
have  thought  of  God,  my  country,  and  my  wife ;  to- 
day I  ought  to  think  only  of  God,"  He  asked  for 
a  confessor,  and  spent  the  rest  of  his  time  with  him. 

At  ten  o'clock  the  next  morning,  February  20, 
1810,  Hofer  heard  the  drum  :  "My  last  march 
has  come,"  he  cried,  "to  thy  tents,  O  Israel." 
^Vhen  the  officers  came  to  fetch  him,  his  face  wore 
a  calm  look,  and  an  air  01  gentle  strength  seemed 
to  pervade  all  he  did  and  said.  As  he  passed  the 
prisons  on  his  way  to  the  place  of  execution,  which 
was  one  of  the  bastions  of  the  citadel,  some 
Tyrolese  who  were  confined  in  them  came  £0  their 
gratings  and  uttered  piercing  cries  mingled  with 
imprecations  on  the  murderers  of  their  heroic  leader. 
Hofer  motioned  with  his  hand  that  they  should  be 
quiet — "out  of  pity  for  yourselves  and  for  me,"  he 
said,  "  be  silent,  the  time  will  come.  The  Tyrol 
will  not  die  with  me."  Then,  blessing  them,  he 
gave  some  hundred  florins,  a  tobacco  box,  and  a 
valuable  rosary  to  be  distributed  among  them. 

Arrived  on  the  bastion  where  he  was  to  die,  a 
corporal  and  twelve  men  were  told  off  from  the 
great  square  of  soldiers  into  which  he  was  led,  and 
they  took  their  places  at  about  twenty  steps  from  him. 
Then,  looking  round  for  the  last  time  in  the  direction 
of  the  Tyrolese  mountains,  he  gave  the  priest  his 
little  silver  crucifix  and  the  medal  of  St.  Geoi^e  he 
carried  on  hi?  breast.  A  drummer  approaching  to 
put  a  handkerchief  over  his  eyes,  he  gently  repelled 
him.  "  Kneel,"  they  said  to  him.  "  Never !  "  he 
cried;  "  I  hav^always  stood  before  God,  andstanding 
I  shall  yield  my  soul  up  to  Him."  "  Do  not  miss 
me,"  he  said  to  a  soldier,  throwing  him  some  pieces 
of  money  ;  and  then,  turning  towards  the  detach- 


ment who  waited  in  silence,  he  cried  with  a  firm 
voice  :  "  Fire  ! "  He  fell  on  his  side  and  made 
an  effort  as  if  to  rise.  He  was  not  dead,  a  coup  di 
iiierci  was  necessary  to  finish  the  crime. 

Forced  to  murder  a  man  they  recognised  as  a 
hero,  the  executioners  gave  Hofer  the  funeral  of  a 
general  officer,  and  his  body  was  borne  to  its  grave 
on  the  shoulders  of  French  grenadiers.  While  the 
garrbon  at  Mantua  gave  this  touching  proof  that 
conscience  still  lingered  among  them,  the  author 
of  the  crime  was  disporting  himself  neat  Paris, 
as  we  read  in  an  itineraiy  of  Napoleon's  daily 
doings:  "1810,  Feb.  20,  Paris.  The  Emperor 
hunts  at  Grignon  with  the  King  of  Bavaria." 

Thirteen  years  later  three  young  Tyrolese  officers 
secretly  exhumed  the  remains  of  their  hero  and 
carried  them  off  to  the  Tyrol.  The  Austrian 
Government,  who  once  more  ruled  in  the  Tyrol, 
alarmed  at  so  bold  a  manifesLition  of  patriotism, 
thought  to  punish  the  officers  ;  but  being  informed 
how  great  would  be  the  mistake,  they  ordered  the 
sacred  relics  to  be  buried  in  the  High  Church  of 
Innsbruck.  Here,  under  the  same  roof  as  the 
renowned  monument  of  the  Emperor  Maximilian, 
rises  a  statue  of  the  Peasant  Patriot  in  Tyrolese 
white  marble,  sculptured  by  Schaller,  a  Tyrolese 
artist  It  is  seven  feet  high,  and  Hofer  is  repre- 
sented in  peasant  costume  holding  a  flag  in  his 
hand,  on  which  are  the  words :  "  Pro  Deo,  Im- 
peratore  et  Palria."  On  either  side  are  tablets  to 
his  chief  assistants  in  the  insurrectionary  war— 
Speckbacher,  who  died  in  1820,  and  Haspinger,  the 
Franciscan,  who  died  in  1858.  Opposite  is  another 
monument  erected  to  the  Tyrolese  who  fell  in 
defence  of  their  fatherland. 

Austria  further  witnessed  her  gratitude  by  grant- 
ing a  pension  to  Hofer's  widow,  a  dowry  to  his 
daughters,  and  a  patent  of  nobility  to  his  son.  A 
monument  was  erected  to  his  memory  on  the  moun- 
tain where  he  sought  an  asylum,  and  his  inn  was 
turned  into  an  almshouse  for  sixteen  poor  persons. 

R.    HEATH. 


town  has  a  headache,  caused  by  the  depressing 
elfectof  the  perfume  when  taken  in  large  quantities  ; 
and  in  traversing  the  small  strip  of  country  be- 
tween Haarlem  and  Leyden,  where  alone  the 
bulbs  are  grown,  following  up  the  scent  until  you 
are  to  vindward  of  it  alt<^ether,  or  reaching  the 
extreme  fringe  where  it  becomes  agreeable,  you 
will,  if  conversationally  inclined  and  judiciously 
escorted,  acquire  a  little  information  regarding 
bulb-growing  which  may  somewhat  surprise  you. 
The  ordinary  routine  you  will  be  prepared  for :  the 
growing  of  tultp-bulbs  in  silver-sand,  the  mowing 
of  the  first  year's  hyacinth  flowers  for  export  or 
manure,  the  taking  up  of  the  bulbs  and  laying 
them  in  racks  with  the  soil  on  the  top,  the  multi- 
tude of  small  cultivators,  the  immense  value  of  the 
land,  which  is  worth  freehold  from  £2^°  'o  ;^iooo 
an  acre,  and  other  such  things  of  which  mention  is 
frequently  made  ;  but  on  looking  over  one  of  the 
big  stores  and  asking  as  to  the  origin  of  the 
different  varieties,  it  wilt,  unless  we  are  mistaken, 
rather  astonish  you  to  be  told  that  some  of  the 
Tulipas  come  from  Ham.  "  Ham  ? "  you  will  say. 
"The  Ham  in  France  where  Napoleon  was  im- 
prisoned ? "  "  No,"  your  informant  will  reply  ; 
''  not  the  French  Ham;  but  the  English  one.  Is 
it  not  on  the  Thames,  near  Richmond  ?  " 

That  bulbs  should  be  grown  at  Ham  Common 
for  export  to  Holland  has  a  coals -to -Newcastle 
ring  about  it  with  a  touch  of  the  absurd  ;  but  the 
exf^aoation  is  that  all  the  species  do  not  grow  well 


in  the  same  climate  and  soil,  and  some  do  better 
on  the  Thames  alluvial  than  elsewhere.  In 
addition  to  which  bulb-growing,  which  has  been 
practised  largely  in  this  country  for  a  century  or 
more,  has  gone  ahead  considerably  of  late  years. 
America,  not  England,  is  now  Holland's  best 
customer,  and  thus  it  comes  about  that  some  of 
the  Ham  bulbs  find  their  way  to  Amsterdam  and 
thence  to  New  York  and  on  across  the  States  to 
California,  to  be  welcomed  and  cherished  as  fine 
Dutch,  This  is  one  of  those  instances  of  trade 
reversal  in  a  small  way  that  have  so  much  interest 
for  the  supply-and-demand  people,  but  it  is  not  the 
only  one  for  which  Ham  Farm  is  responsible.  Mr. 
Walker  brings  his  bulbs  on  in  his  peach-houses — 
he  is  one  of  our  greatest  peach-growers— and  his 
peaches  go  primarily  to  Covent  Garden  and  thence 
everywhere,  a  few  of  them  to  France.  To  France  ? 
\Vhy  not  ?  Not  long  ago  Mr.  George  Monro  took 
to  sending  English  hot-house  grapes  to  Paris,  and 
practically  drove  the  Fiench  growers  out  of  the 
Halles  Centrales.  The  position  seemed  ridiculous 
to  the  Parisians,  the  evil  serious,  and  the  French 
Government  came  to  the  rescue  by  clapping  on 
English-grown  grapes  the  duty  of  two  shillings  a 
pound  which  still  exists. 

Hitherto  the  flowers  of  the  market  have  brought 
us  among  vineries ;  now  that  we  are  among  the 
peaches  it  would  be  a  pity  to  leave  them  without 
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a  note  or  so,  more  especially  as  the  houses  at  Ham 
have  an  air  of  substantiality  about  them  which  is 
not  as  general  as  it  might  bie.  They  run  to  a  few 
yards  short  of  two  hundred  feet,  for  Mr.  Walker 
thinks  it  a  mistake  to  work  long  distances,  but  they 
are  roomier  and  loftier  than  is  the  rule,  and  are  all 
separate  buildings.  A  good  many  of  the  trees  are 
in  pots,  but  for  the  most  part  the  centre  is  left  clear 
for  the  flowers — which  in  the  fall  of  the  year  are 
chrysanthemums — the  peaches  being  planted  along 
each  side. 

In  November  the  trees  have  not  a  leaf  left  on 
them.  Through  the  late  autumn  and  early  winter 
they  take  their  rest,  kept  dry  and  cool  but  free 
from  frost.  Then  it  is  you  see  how  carefully  every 
one  of  them  is  trained,  not  for  beauty,  but  for  busi- 
ness ;  every  branch  in  its  place,  all  of  them  spread 
like  the  ribs  of  a  fan,  tied  with  bass  strips  to  the 
wire  trellis  that  runs  about  six  inches  below  the 
roof  and  extends  right  up  to  the  ridge.  These 
trees  are  all  grafted  on  plum-stocks,  and,  though 
only  four  years  old,  are  some  four  inches  or  more 
in  diameter  in  the  stem. 

The  best  bearing  fruit-trees  are  invariably  grafted 
nowadays  ;  and  wonderful  are  the  ways  of  grafting, 
particularly  to  those  who  are  inclined  to  believe  in 
the  older  theory  of  the  separate  origin  of  each  indi- 
vidual species.  You  can  graft  on  the  same  stock 
at  the  same  time  the  pear,  the  medlar,  the  beam, 
the  service,  the  rowan,  the  quince,  the  double 
thorn,  the  red  thorn,  the  cotoneaster,  and  the  pyra- 
canthus,  and  gather  from  the  same  tree  plums, 
apricots,  peaches,  almonds  and  nectarines — the 
last  a  peculiarly  artificial  fruit,  for  the  nectarine-tree 
is  never  found  wild,  never  becomes  naturalised, 
and  is  always  short-lived.  You  can  graft  the 
apricot  on  the  plum,  the  peach  on  the  apricot,  and 
the  almond  on  the  peach,  and  thus  produce  a  tree 
which  has  four  distinct  varieties  of  wood  and  plum 
roots  and  almond  leaves.  But  curious  experiments 
of  that  kind  would  not  suit  the  wholesale  nursery- 
man. 

When  the  season  for  bearing  comes  round  the 
trees  have  more  heat  given  them,  "  more  pipe,"  as 
it  is  technically  called,  and  this  heat  is  gradually 
increased  until  the  crop  is  ready  for  gathering. 
When  the  trees  are  in  blossom  the  houses  are  a 
sight  for  all  men.  Such  a  mass  of  lovely  colour  you 
will  look  for  elsewhere  in  vain.  Then  it  is  that, 
with  a  rabbit's  foot  on  a  stick,  the  men  are  busy 
striking  the  flowers  to  shake  them  and  make  the 
pollen  fly  until  the  air  is  thick  with  it.  By  this 
means  the  flowers  are  fertilised  ;  and  the  numbers 
are  such  that  as  the  fruit  shows  the  trees  have  to 
be  thinned  again  and  again,  so  as  to  give  room  for 
the  survivors  to  thrive ;  and  how  they  thrive  may 
be  judged  from  the  fact  that  a  crop  in  each  house 
will  run  to  thousands,  and  each  peach  will  average 
from  fourteen  ounces  to  nearly  a  pound  in  weight. 
By  careful  management  of  the  heat  and  moisture 
house  after  house  is  brought  into  bearing  in  suc- 
cession, so  that  week  after  week,  for  many  weeks, 
there  is  a  continuous  supply  that  even  a  Chinaman 
would  be  proud  of ;  and  the  Chinaman  is  the  best 
of  judges,  for  the  peach  is  a  Chinese  fruit,  which 
spread  westward  to  India  and  Persia  and  Europe, 
eastward  to  Japan,  and  southward  to  Tonkin,  and 


in  the  oldest  of  Chinese  sculptures  you  can  see  it — 
the  oval  kind,  red  on  one  side  and  white  on  the 
other — figuring  as  the  symbol  of  long  life. 

The  crowding  of  the  peach-houses  with  chr)s- 
anthemums  is  not  without  its  drawbacks,  for  while 
the  "mums"  want  a  little  heat  to  keep  the  chill- 
off",  the  trees  would  be  better  without  it,  as  the  less 
they  are  worried  and  the  more  they  are  kept  back 
the  better.  As  the  chrysanthemums  are  moved- 
out  the  bulbs  are  moved  in,  and  the  bulbs  at  Ham 
are  in  millions. 

Here  is  a  space  of  over  a  hundred  and  thirty 
acres  mainly  devoted  to  their  culture,  an  area  much 
above  the  average  of  the  Dutch  farms  ;  but,  as  bulbs 
cannot  be  grown  in  the  same  soil  year  after  year, 
tlie  bulb-beds  have  to  be  alternated  with  other  crops, 
which  are  chiefly  cruciferous,  so  that  the  land  is 
striped  with  cabbages  and  wallflowers,  fulfilling  the 
same  purpose  as  the  Dutchman's  potatoes.  The 
alluvium  of  the  Thames  Valley  is,  however,  much 
less  sandy  than  that  south  of  Haarlem,  where  the 
bulbs  are  grown  in  the  same  way  as  in  the  days  of 
tulipomania  of  which  so  much  has  been  made  out 
of  so  little.  For  no  one  ever  bought  tulips  for 
planting  at  the  prices  given  in  the  curiosity  books, 
the  quotations  of  which  we  have  heard  so  frequently 
being  really  those  offiered  by  speculators  for  the  rise 
and  fall — mere  gambling,  as  on  our  present  exchanges, 
where  only  the  differences  change  hands  ;  and  for 
that  purpose  tulips  are  quite  as  useful  as  South 
Seas,  Brighton  A's,  Argentine's,  or  jewel  mines. 

There  is,  however,  one  form  pf  speculation  for 
which  tulips  are  peculiarly  fitted,  and  that  is  in 
their  growth  from  seed.  Their  propagation  in 
that  way  is  one  of  the  most  exciting  things  in 
horticulture.  The  grower  never  knows  when  to 
stop,  for  the  fancy  tulip  invariably  yields  the  first 
year  a  bloom  of  a  simple  colour,  plain  as  plain  can 
be,  and  "breaks"  into  different  colours  as  it  goes 
on  year  after  year,  sometimes  for  thirty  years, 
until  it  reaches  its  true  character,  which  it  very  often 
stops  short  of  and  not  unfrequently  goes  beyond. 
When  tulip-bulbs  first  came  to  this  country  they 
were  mistaken  for  onions,  and  were  cut  into  slices 
and  eaten  with  oil  and  vinegar.  A  waste  of  good 
things,  perhaps,  that  many  of  the  experimenters 
with  seedling -tulips  would  have  been  glad  to  imitate, 
ever  since  their  task  began  with  the  bulbs  that 
Gesner  brought  from  Constantinople  to  Augsburg 
in  1559.  That  species,  TuHpa  gesntriana^  though 
a  native  of  the  Levant,  had  not  received  much 
notice  from  Europeans  before,  but  it  soon  made 
many  friends.  It  came  into  cultivation  on  this 
side  of  the  Channel  when  Elizabeth  was  making 
her  treaty  with  the  Netherlands,  and  in  the  year  of 
James  i.'s  accession  four  of  its  chief  varieties 
reached  us  from  the  Dutch,  together  with  7T 
suaveoiens ;  thirty-three  years  afterwards,  when 
Hampden  was  fighting  the  ship-money  case,  T 
dusiana  came  hither  from  Sicily,  and  from  these 
three  species  rose  all  the  varieties  of  the  mania  time. 
During  this  century  the  other  species  have  arrived, 
and  experimenters  have  been  busy  on  them.  The 
bulk  of  our  garden  plants  come,  of  course,  from 
gesneriana,  the  varieties  being  perpetuated  by 
growing  them  from  offsets,  and  not  from  seeds ; 
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others  come  from  suavcolens^  others  from  pracox; 
but  representatives  of  more  distant  flora  than  that 
of  the  Mediterranean  have  begun  to  yield  us  other 
varieties^  among  them  the  beautiful  stellata  of 
Northern  India,  and  the  showy  hardy  greigi  of 
Turkestan  ;  and  it  is  with  such  outsiders  that  our 
growers  are  beginning  a  promising  export  trade. 

The  hyacinth  is  not  so  much  grown  in  this 
country  as  might  be  expected.  Its  flower  is  formal, 
its  scent  is  sickly,  its — but  the  main  reason  is  that 
it  cannot  be  grown  cheaply  enough  as  a  cut-flower 
to  compete  with  the  foreigner,  who  swamps  the 
market  with  the  Dutch  flrst  year's  waste,  or  with 
^'  Roman ''  hyacinths  that  mostly  come  from  Toulon. 
The  pot  trade  is,  of  course,  local,  but  it  is  nothing 
like  so  large  as  might  be  expected,  the  supply  for 
the  whole  of  England  being  estimated  at  Httle 
more  than  a  million,  some  of  them  being  very 
early  plants,  one  grower  priding  himself  on 
invariably  sending  twenty  dozen  to  market  every 
Christroas  Eve. 

Very  popular  bulbs  are  those  of  the  different 
varieties  of  narcissus,  or  "narciss"  as  it  runs  in 
market  lingo.  In  a  single  spring  there  will  come 
from  the  Scillv  Islands  alone  as  much  as  a  hundred 
cons  or  more  of  narciss  and  lilies,  which  reach  the 
market  very  early,  this  1894  season  being  a  particu- 
larly early  one.  At  Ham  a  large  quantity  of  narciss 
is  in  cultivation.  There  are  over  ten  acres  of  iV. 
fofticus  amatus^  a  sweet  old  flower,  which,  though 
a  native  of  ^uthern  Europe,  has  been  a  garden 
plant  in  this  country  for  many  a  long  year.  And 
this  is  but  one  of  a  dozen  varieties  which  are  here 
grown  in  cartloads  for  Easter  decoration.  Of  late 
years  thousands  of  wild  bulbs  have  been  dug  on 
the  slopes  of  the  Pyrenees  and  transported  to 
English  gardens  ;  but  these  at  Ham  are  all  home- 
grown, every  bulb  being  lifted  after  the  foliage  has 
ripened  off,  and  then  hardened  in  the  sun,  and 
cleaned  and  sorted  and  replanted  in  fresh  soil  that 
has  borne  a  crop  of  early  potatoes,  or  sweet  peas, 
or  endive,  or  some  cruciferous  crop,  as  already 
mentioned. 

Another  narciss,  but  belonging  to  a  different 
group,  is  N,  pseudo-narcissus^  the  common  daffodil, 
which  is  one  of  our  native  plants,  and  has  been  in 
our  gardens  since  Spenser's  time  and  before,  even 
in  Edwardian  days,  when  it  was  known  as  the 
asphodel  from  which  its  present  name  has  been 
lispingly  derived.  The  daffodil  is  the  only  native  re- 
presentative of  a  genus  which  is  mainly  European, 
although  the  hoop-petticoat,iV[  bulbocodium^  is  found 
\n  Northern  Africa,  and  N,  iazetta^  the  cluster- 
narcissus,  comes  from  China,  Japan  and  Kashmir, 
and  the  Canaries,  into  which  islands  it  probably 
owes  its  introduction  to  their  being  on  the  trade 
route  from  the  ELast  At  Long  Ditton  Mr.  Barr  has 
millions  of  daffodils  growing,  and  he  says  that  there 
are  over  five  hundred  varieties  of  the  trumpet  class 
in  cultivation.  Daffodils  can  be  had  in  January  by 
forcing,  and  in  the  open  they  last  till  May.  In  the 
early  spring,  when  they  are  in  full  bloom,  Ham  Farm, 
where  there  are  five-and-twenty  acres  of  them,  is  in 
it^  glory f  rich  in  the  sheets  of  pure  sweet  colour  that 
clothe  it  in  gold  and  ivory.    The  bulbs  are  simply 


innumerable,  and,  when  the  blooming  is  over,  so 
numerous  are  they  that  thousands  are  dug  up  in 
great  masses  like  conglomerate,  and  buried  in  the 
waste-pits. 

Our  daffodils  are  nearly  all  home-grown,  and 
every  year  are  grown  in  larger  quantities.  Another 
flower,  and  also  a  native,  mostly  home-grown,  is  lily 
of  the  valley.  At  Ham  you  will  find  long  lines  of 
these  Cowvallaria  planted  down  the  avenues  of  a 
dwarf-apple  orchard,  so  that  when  the  plants  appear 
above  ground  they  have  the  shelter  of  the  foliage 
above  them.  These  apple-trees  are  all  grafted,  of 
course,  and  have  a  not  very  lengthy  expectation  of 
life  now  that  it  has  been  recognised  that  good  fruit 
requires  a  fresh,  vigorous  tree,  and  not  an  aged  one, 
and  that  half  the  orchards  of  England,  the  famous 
"  old  half"  of  the  poet,  are  only  fit  for  firewood. 
An  unpleasant  new  theory  this,  but  one  that  has 
had  a  striking  confirmation  of  its  truth  in  the 
gradual  deterioration  of  the  American  fruit  on  the 
Eastern  seaboard,  which  for  a  time  was  equal  to  our 
best,  and  has  now  begun  to  lag  behind  as  the  trees 
in  which  it  is  grown  become  more  aged.  Covent 
Garden  is,  however,  supplied  with  Hlies  of  the  valley 
of  the  Lea  rather  than  lilies  of  the  valley  of  the 
Thames,  as  we  have  already  noted,  and  their  cul- 
tivation here  is  mentioned,  not  on  account  of  their 
importance,  but  their  position. 

Another  native  plant  forced,  or  rather  coaxed,  into 
early  blooming,  though  not  in  such  quantities  for 
market,  is  the  crocus,  of  which  the  large  yellow 
variety  is  so  conspicuous  in  Lincolnshire.  For 
culture  under  glass  its  corms  are  planted  in  pots  in 
October,  and,  being  treated  much  like  the  hyacinth, 
it  is  always  sure  of  a  welcome,  owing  to  its  coming 
into  blossom  early  and  being  practically  the  first  of 
ordinary  spring  flowers  to  make  much  of  a  show. 

But  the  most  beautiful  of  the  bulb  division  is 
the  lily.  You  can  grow  lilies  in  the  open  from 
April  to  November,  so  easily  can  they  be  held  back 
or  pushed  forward,  and  for  the  four  months  that  re- 
main you  can  bridge  the  gap— at  a  price — by  means 
of  pits  and  forcing-houses.  It  thus  comes  about 
that  there  is  no  market  day  in  the  year  on  which 
lilies  cannot  be  bought.  It  is  at  Easter  that  white 
lilies  first  appear  in  large  numbers,  being  mostly 
\'arieties  of  the  old-fashioned  L,  iongtflorum,  which 
is  naturally  hardy  and  early,  and  lately  the 
Bermudan  lily,  Z.  harrisi^  the  bulbs  of  which  seem 
to  come  chiefly  from  New  Jersey.  It  is  a  wonder 
how  these  cut  lilies  last,  but  the  secret  seems  to  be 
to  cut  them  as  soon  as  the  pollen  can  be  removed, 
and  to  stand  them  in  water  in  the  dark  for  a  few 
hours  before  sending  them  to  market.  Cut  blooms, 
with  few  exceptions,  are  generally  put  into  water 
to  begin  with,  to  harden  them  for  handling  ;  and  in 
most  of  the  big  nurseries  special  pots  are  provided 
for  the  purpose,  flower-pots  without  the  hole  in  the 
bottom,  which  was  once  somebody's  patent ;  for  the 
old  flower-pots  found  their  drainage  through  slits 
in  the  side,  and,  curiously  enough,  were  wider  at 
the  base  than  at  the  top— a  form  almost  as  com- 
pletely forgotten  as  the  Georgian  watering-pot,  which 
had  a  zigzag  spout  "  for  lessening  the  force  of  the 
water"  ! 

If  the  secret  of  keeping  the  lily  is  to  cut  it  as 
soon  as  the  pollen  is  attainable,  that  of  keeping  the 
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gladiolus  would  appear  to  be  to  cut  it  as  soon  as 
the  lowermost  flower  is  open.  This  is  one  of  the 
plants  coming  much  into  fashion.  At  present  it 
is  in  the  market  for  about  four  months  in  the  year, 
but  the  period  is  extending  owing  to  the  intro- 
duction of  early  and  late  varieties.  One  grower — 
Kelway,  of  Langport,  in  Somersetshire — is  reported 
to  be  sending  out  more  than  a  million  gladiolus 
bulbs  a  year ;  and  hybridisation  is  being  practised 
so  freely  that  "  the  pride  of  the  Cape  "  promises  to 
have  almost  as  many  varieties  as  the  Gesnerian 
tulip. 

A  few  of  the  bulbous  plants  we  have  mentioned 
reach  us  from  the  Channel  Islands,  but  not  many. 
The  Channel  Islands  trade  is  almost  entirely  a 
vegetable  one.  Out  of  ^100,000  worth  of  exports 
received  from  Guernsey  in  a  year  only  three  per 
cent,  are  flowers  ;  and,  by  the  way,  this  ;^i 00,000 
worth  includes  5,000  tons  of  grapes  and  1,000  tons 
of  tomatoes.  From  Jersey  the  proportion  of 
flowers  and  plants  is  even  less.  Jersey  grows 
potatoes  more  than  anything  else,  although  the 
grapes  are  much  in  evidence.  One  of  the  most 
representative  places  in  the  Island  is  Mr.  George 
Bashford's,  at  St.  Saviour's.  He  grows  potatoes 
under  glass  with  tomatoes  between  the  rows,  some 
of  the  potatoes  being  heated,  others  not — those  that 
are  heated  being  started  a  month  after  the  rest,  so  as 
to  catch  them  up  and  come  to  market  together. 
This  glass  crop  averages  about  eleven  or  twelve  tons 
to  the  acre.  In  some  of  the  houses  he  grows  French 
beans  between  the  tomatoes,  instead  of  potatoes, 
these  being  picked  in  January  and  February,  to  be 
sold  at  about  two  shillings  a  pound.  Another 
curiosity  for  a  glass  crop  is  one  of  green  peas,  which 
are  grown  in  cool  houses  and  are  picked  to  start 
with  in  April.  But,  notwithstanding  these  etceteras, 
potatoes  and  grapes  are  the  mainstays ;  and,  by  way 
of  singularity  in  the  grape  line,  there  are  at  St 
Saviour's  two  houses  with  double  floors  and  walls 
lined  with  sawdust,  in  which  cut  grapes  are  kept  in 
bottles  for  a  month  or  two,  so  as  to  come  on  the 
market  at  a  favourable  moment.  The  flower  trade 
out  of  St.  Helier's  we  have  read  of  in  the  news- 
papers is  really  insignificant ;  a  few  bull)s  come, 
mostly  of  the  early  sort,  but  they  are  hardly  worth 
mentioning. 

It  is  from  the  London  borderland  that  we  get 
the  bulk  of  our  bulbous  flowers,  the  hyacinths, 
tulips,  daffodils,  crocuses,  winter  aconites,  lilies, 
irises,  triteleias,  and  snowdrops,  white,  yellow  and 
green.  Old  friends  most  of  these  ;  but  there  are  two 
others  we  must  not  omit — the  Cape  of  Good  Hope 
freesia  and  the  Persian  cyclamen.  Freesias  are 
now  in  the  market  list  for  half  the  year,  and  even 
under  ordinary  management  are  in  flower  from 
Christmas  to  March,  some  of  them  with  a  couple 
of  hundred  blooms  on  each  plant.  The  bulbs  are 
planted  in  July  in  light,  loamy  soil  about  two  inches 
down,  half  a  dozen  bulbs  in  each  five-inch  pot,  the 
pots  being  placed  on  a  layer  of  ashes  in  the  frames, 
in  which  they  are  kept  to  shield  them  from  frost. 
A  freesia  is  not  thirsty,  and  thrives  with  marvellously 
little  moisture.  In  three  months  the  pots  are  full 
of  roots,  and  for  the  foliage  to  become  strong  and 
Sturdy  plenty  of  air  is  given  the  plants  both  night 


and  day,  until  they  are  advanced  enough  to  be 
shifted  into  the  greenhouse,  where  in  a  few  weeks 
they  become  quite  decorative. 

The  freesia  is  a  new  comer,  more  appreciated, 
perhaps,  on  the  Continent  than  it  is  here.  The 
cyclamen,  C,  persicum,  has  been  here  for  a  long 
time,  in  feet  it  was  introduced  to  us  from  Cyprus 
over  a  hundred  and  sixty  years  ago,  and  its  relative, 
hederifolium^  is  a  Britisher.  The  cyclamen  is  a 
beautiful  plant  and  a  handy  one ;  it  is  pleasant  in 
bloom  and  leaf,  and  not  too  tall  to  be  talked  over 
at  a  dinner-table.  Its  habit  is  so  graceful,  its 
flowers,  mostly  whites  and  pinks  and  purples,  are 
so  pure  in  colour  and  quaint  in  shape,  and  it  re- 
quires so  much  light  and  air,  that  there  is  no  prettier 
sight  in  our  flower  factories  than  a  house  of 
cyclamens.  At  Ham  there  are  several  houses  of 
them  ;  but  then  Mr.  Walker  sends  more  cyclamens 
into  Covent  Garden  than  any  other  grower  in 
England,  all  of  them  raised  from  seed,  the  seed  all 
grown  on  the  premises,  a  succession  of  plants  being 
always  in  hand  :  for  a  cyclamen  loses  much  of  its 
vigour  after  its  third  year,  and  is  fifteen  months  from 
its  sowing  before  its  blooms  are  marketable. 

Each  seed  is  sown  separately,  so  that  the  young 
plants  come  up  well  spaced  and  are  easily  dealt 
with  for  transplantation  when  they  take  their  first 
start  in  the  world,  each  in  a  pot  of  its  own.  When 
they  get  their  last  shift,  about  ten  months  after  sow- 
ing, the  corm — for  it  is  not,  botanically  speaking,  a 
bulb,  having,  like  the  crocus,  a  stem  with  internodes 
thickened  into  a  fleshy  body  and  bearing  leaf-buds 
at  one  point — is  placed  so  as  to  peep  above  the 
soil  and  give  the  plant  a  fair  start,  which  is  never 
checked,  but  steadily  encouraged  at  a  temperature 
of  55°  or  thereabouts,  until  the  bloom  appears  in 
October,  perhaps,  to  continue  onwards  into  the 
spring.  Cyclamens  do  not  grow  in  close  masses  ; 
they  want  a  good  deal  of  air  around  them,  and  the 
pots  on  the  stages  are  about  a  foot  apart,  and  yet 
from  one  house  you  can  cut  a  thousand  blooms  in 
a  morning  without  their  absence  being  noticed. 
The  flowers  fertilise  themselves,  with  occasional 
assistance,  and  then  comes  the  most  graceful 
feature  of  the  plant's  growth^— the  curve  of  the  heads 
downward  to  the  centre  out  of  the  way  of  the  rising 
pedicels  so  as  to  form  the  crown  of  loops. 

As  the  cyclamens  go  out  of  the  houses  the  straw- 
berries come  in.  You  can  see  them  in  November 
in  their  pots  in  the  frames  all  ready  to  take  their 
turn.  When  their  forcing  begins  they  are  given 
plenty  of  air,  and  the  start  is  made  at  a  temperature 
of  45°  or  50°  ;  when  the  flower-buds  open  another 
5**  of  pipe  are  added,  and  at  a  steady  55**  the  plants 
are  kept  until  the  bloom  is  set.  Then  the  tops 
of  the  flower- stalks  that  would  continue  flowering 
in  succession  are  nipped  off*,  so  as  to  concentrate  all 
the  vigour  on  the  formed  fruit.  Gradually  the  heat 
is  increased  to  65°,  even  to  75**  when  the  sun  is  up, 
but  the  plants  are  never  allowed  to  get  dry ;  yet  when 
the  fruit  colours  no  more  water  is  given  than  will 
keep  the  plants  from  flagging  or  the  fruit  from 
heating  and  losing  flavour.  Some  of  the  plants, 
will  produce  nearly  half  a  pound  of  fruit  each,  and 
some  even  more,  and  that  is  worth  something  at 
February  prices  in  Covent  Garden. 

W.   J.   CORDON. 


THE  WOOING  OF  AMELIA. 

A   COMEDY   IN   NARRATIVE. 


W'lTH  an  open  front  to  the  west  and  a  genial 
shoulder  to  the  south,  the  "  Cleaver  Hydro- 
pathic Esublishment "  occupied  an  ex- 
tremely pleasant  situation  on  the  slope  of  a  hill. 
It  was  two  miles  from  the  station  and  the  town, 
and  its  mention  as  the  destination  of  a  fare  made 
judicious  cabmen  groan,  for  the  journey  thither 
gave  their  horses  stiff  collar-work  all  the  way. 
On  a  certain  day,  early  in  August,  a  reeking  horse 
appeared  at  the  door  of  the  Hydropathic  Establish- 
ment, dragging  behind  him  anangry  cabby  with  a  red 
face  and  a  self-ppssessed  iare  with  a  portmanteau. 
The  fare  was  a  young  man,  who  sprang  lightly  from 
the  open  carriage,  leaving  his  portmanteau  to  be 
handled  by  the  angry  cabman.  The  portmanteau 
was  set  down  on  the  top  step  beside  the  young 
man,  and  cabby  waited  sulkily  for  his  payment 

"  What's  the  fare,  John  ? "  demanded  the  young 
roan  of  a  servant  who  appeared. 

"  From  the  station,  sir  ?  "  asked  the  servant. 

"  From  the  station,"  said  the  young  man. 

"We  call  it  half-a-crown,  sir,"  said  the  servant 
"  It's  two  miles." 


"  Two  miles  at  a  shilling  the  mile  :  that's  a  very 
simple  multiplication,  John.  Is  the  answer  half-a- 
ctown  ? " 

'■  It's  a  very  steep  road,  sir,"  said  John. 

"  Bui  I  didn't  make  the  road  steep,"  said  the 
young  man.  "  Never  mind  ;  if  it's  the  usual  thing, 
ni  pay  it" 

He  put  a  half-crown  into  the  cabman's  hand. 
But  that  person,  being  hot  and  sulky,  denundcd 
more  still :  his  horse  was  in  a  lather,  he  himself 
had  almost  had  sunstroke,  and  If  the  gentleman — 
as  probably  called  himself  "sech  "—mas  a  gentle- 
man, he  would  not  treat  a  poor  cabman  so  shabbily. 
The  young  man  listened  with  good  temper. 

"  Let  me  see,"  said  he,  fumoling  in  his  pocket. 
"  I  gave  you  a  half-crown."  The  cabman  opened 
his  hand  and  displayed  the  coin.  The  young  maa 
quickly  took  it  from  his  palm  and  put  a  florin  in  its 
place.  "You  have  been  rude,"  said  he  with  a 
smile  ;  "  you  must  pay  for  it.  You  shall  only  have- 
your  legal  fare.  That's  me  ! "  and  he  marched 
into  the  hall. 

But  the  cabman  bellowed  after  him  words  of 
such  terrible  import  that  the  hall  was  rapidly  filled 
with  astonished  and  curious  inmates,  and  among 
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them  appeared  the  mistress  of  the  house  and  the 
doctor  of  "  the  Establishment."  The  doctor  looked 
at  the  new-comer,  and  then  went  to  him  with  his 
hand  out. 

"  What,"  he  exclaimed,  "  Callender  ?  Is  it  you  ? 
What  are  you  doing  here  ?  " 

"Most  people  come  for  the  water  cure,  I 
suppose,"  said  Callender  ;  "  but  I  did  not  expect 
to  find  you  practising  it." 

"Wait  a  moment,"  said  the  doctor.  "What's 
your  trouble  with  the  cabman  ?  " 

The  situation  was  explained ;  the  cabman  was 
dismissed  with  some  sort  of  solatium  from  the 
doctor  ;  and  in  a  little  while  Callender  was  seated 
with  the  doctor  in  the  latter's  own  snuggery. 

"  Now,"  said  the  doctor,  when  they  were  seated 
together,  "  what's  the  matter  with  you  ?  " 

"  I  am  in  love,"  said  Csdlender. 

"  I  think,"  said  the  doctor,  with  a  laugh,  "  that 
nobody  has  ever  tried  to  be  cured  of  that  by  the 
hydropathic  treatment." 

"  I  don't  mean  to  try  it  either,"  said  Callender. 
"  My  cure  is  now  on  her  way  from  the  station  in 
the  omnibu.s,  with  her  father,  her  maiden  aunt,  and 
a  pile  of  luggage."  *  - 

"I  suppose  you  came  in-  the  train  with  her, 
then  ?  "  said  the  doctofl 

"  Yes,  I  was  in  the  train  with  her,  in  the  same 
sense  as  the  brake-van  is  in  the  train  with  the 
engine.     I  know  her,  but  I  don't  know  her  father." 

"  Nor  her  maiden  aunt  ?  " 

"  Nor  her  maiden  aunt.  He  is  a  retired  draper, 
who  thinks  an  immense  deal  of  himself  and  his 
money.    Hallo  ! — is  that  the  omnibus  ?  " 

The  window  was  open,  and  they  both  put  their 
heads  out. 

"  There  she  is  ! "  exclaimed  Callender.  "  Let's 
go  down." 

They  went  down  into  the  hall,  but  stood  aloof ; 
for  the  chief  of  the  party  which  had  just  arrived  was 
occupied  with  the  details  of  his  luggage. 

"  Honoria,"  he  was  saying  to  a  prim,  eagle-nosed 
lady,  thin  and  spectacled,  who  stood  with  a  book 
caught  to  her  bosom  and  a  little  basket  in  her 
mittened  hand,  "  look  after  your  own  parcels.  We 
are  ten,"  said  he  to  the  omnibus  man ;  "  three 
persons  and  seven  packages.  There  we  are.  Now, 
it's  a  shilling  each  person  and  twopence  each 
package.  There's  four-and-six.  You  may  keep 
the  change,  my  friend.  But,"  said  he,  holding  up 
a  prelectory  finger,  "  don't  go  and  make  a  beast  of 
yourself.  But  why  should  I  say  a  *  beast '  ?  It  is  a 
common  usage  of  speech,  but  it  is  a  mistake  ;  it  is 
wrong.  You  never  saw  a  horse,"  he  continued, 
going  nearer  the  man,  "quaff  filthy  beer,  or  gin, 
or — or  potheen  ?  " 

"Ain't  I,  sir?"  said  the  man.  "That's  all  you 
know  !  Why,  Punch  there'll  swig  his  quart  o'  ale 
wi'  anybody.  But  it's  all  in  the  bringing  up,  sir. 
Punch  took  to  it  very  young." 

"  My  friend,  you  astonish  me  !  Amelia,"  he 
said,  turning  to  the  young  lady,  his  daughter,  "  take 
your  note-book.  Write  :  *  Arrived  at  the  Cleaver 
Hydropathic  at  5.30  p.m.' — no,  5.25,  we've  been 
here  five  minutes.     In  the  money  column  write 


four-and-six ;  that  is,  four-and-four,  omnibus  fares, 
and  the  balance  to  the  man.    Have  you  got  that  ? " 

"  Yes,  father,"  said  the  girl. 

"  Now  then  note  :  *  Curious  fact,  vouched  for  by 
omnibus  man  :  horse  will  drink  a  quart  of  ale, 
because  he  took  to  it  very  young.' " 

"  Man  says  :  *  All  in  the  bringing  up ' ;  therefore 
he  will  drink,"  said  Honoria.  "  It's  an  excellent 
argument.     Have  it  correct,  Orlando." 

"  True,  Honoria,  true.  Be  correct,  Amelia,  my 
child.  Ah,  here  is  Mrs.  Cleaver.  My  dear  Mrs. 
Cleaver,  how  do  you  do  ?  " 

He  advanced  to  greet  the  mistress  of  the  house, 
and  was  led  by  her  out  of  the  hall,  and  was  followed 
by  his  sister  and  daughter.  Callender  stepped 
forward  to  greet  the  young  lady,  but  the  doctor  laid 
a  restraining  hand  on  his  arm. 

"  Don't,"  said  he.  « I  think  she  wouldn't  like 
to  be  spoken  to  at  present.  Come  along  ;  I've 
something  to  tdl  you/' 

They  returned  to  the  doctor's  room.  The 
doctor  fussed  about  a  little  before  he  sat  down,  and 
when  he  sat  down  He  kept  silence. 

"  Well,"  said  Q^tider,  "  what  is  it  you  have  to 
tell  me  ?  " 

"  Have  a  cigar,"  said  the  doctor ;  "  it  will  soothe 
your  nerves." 

"  My  nerves  are  all  right,  my  dear  fellow,"  said 
Callender ;  "  but  I'll  have  a  cigar  all  the  same. 
Now  go  on." 

"May  I  ask,  Callender,  how  long  you  have 
known  Miss  Pinchin?" 

"  Miss  Pinchin  ! "  exclaimed  Callender.  "  You 
know  her  name  then  ?  " 

"  Yes,"  answered  the  doctor ;  "  I  know  her 
name,  and  I  know  her  too.  How  Jong  have  you 
known  her  ?  " 

"  Oh,"  said  Callender,  "  a  good  while.  Let  me 
see — about  a  fortnight.  I  first  met  her  at  Finch's 
house — you  remember  Finch  ;  he's  doing  very  well 
now  at  the  bar,  and  I  share  his  chambers.  Yes, 
that's  where  I  met  her.  We  played  in  charades 
together." 

"  So  did  we,"  said  the  doctor. 

Callender  paused  and  considered  him  a  moment. 
But  he  was  too  much  occupied  with  his  own  story 
to  quite  apprehend  what  his  friend  might  mean. 

"And  then  I  met  her  at  church  and  walked 
home  with  her." 

"  So  did  I." 

"And  after  that  we  met  several  times  in  the 
street." 

"  So  did  we." 

"  Come  now,  who's  *  we '  ?  "  demanded  Callen- 
der. 

"  Me  and  Miss  Pinchin,"  answered  the  doctor. 
"  They  were  here  at  Whitsuntide  for  a  fortnight  ; 
so  I've  known  her  as  long  as  you  have.  I  should 
have  left  this  after  Whitsuntide,  but  I  stayed  on 
because  I  knew  they  were  coming  again  now,  and 
I  wanted  to  meet  her  again." 

"  Oh,"  said  Callender,  "  that's  where  we  are,  is 
it  ?  Well,  I  can  forgive  any  man  for  being  in  love 
with  her  ;  she  is  very  charming." 

"She  is  fascinating,"  said  the  doctor, 

"  And  she  is  handsome  too." 
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"  Handsome  ?  "  exclaimed  the  doctor.  "  Hand- 
some isn't  the  word.    She  is  beautiful,  exquisite  ! '' 

"Look  here,  Hatton,"  said  Callender.  "We 
seem  to  have  the  same  sort  of  start,  but  we  haven't. 
I  tell  you  in  confidence,  because  I  know  youVe  a 
gentleman,  and  I  believe  you*re  my  friend.  When 
she  told  me  where  they  were  coming  for  their 
holiday,  she  let  me  kiss  her  hand." 

"And,"  said  the  doctor,  "the  last  time  we 
danced  together,  the  night  before  they  went  away, 
5he  let  me  keep  her  glove.  And,"  said  he,  taking 
from  his  pocket-book  a  white  glove,  and  dangling 
It  l)efore  the  other's  eyes,  "  here  it  is." 

*•  Oh,"  said  Callender,  looking  greedy  and  jealous, 
"  But,  my  boy,  I  want  to  marry  her." 

"  Well,"  said  the  doctor,  "  and  what  do  you  think 
I  want  to  do  ?  " 

"Of  course,"  said  Callender,  "that's  it.  But 
we  can't  both  marry  her.  Now,  Hatton,  I'll  tell 
you  what :  I'll  toss  with  you.  If  I  win,  you  leave 
her  to  me  ;  if  you  win,  I'll  leave  her  to  you.  That's 
fair.'' 

"  What  !  "  exclaimed  the  doctor.  "  Risk  on  the 
turn  of  a  penny  my  chance  of  having  for  my  own 
the  little  hand  that  wore  this  glove  ?  No,  my  boy, 
why  should  I  do  that  ?  " 

"Well,  look  here,  Hatton.  You  know  me.  I'm 
fair  and  square  :  that's  me.  It  seems  so  far  that 
our  chances  are  about  even.  Let  us  go  on,  and 
each  try  to  win  her — quite  in  a  friendly  way." 

"All  right,"  laughed  the  doctor,  "that's  a 
bargain." 

"  A  friendly  bargain,  Hatton.  There's  my  hand. 
If  I  win  her,  you  won't  bear  any  ill-will.  That's 
agreed." 

"  And  if  I  win,  my  boy,"  said  the  doctor,  "you'll 
accept  your  defeat  with  a  smile." 

"  With  as  nice  a  smile  as  I  can  manage,  my 
boy." 

They  shook  hands  upon  their  pact. 
"  Dinner's  at  seven,"  said  the  doctor.    "  Then  we 
begin." 

There  are  few  people  in  these  days  who  do  not 
know  the  kind  of  place  a  "  hydropathic  establish- 
ment" is — how  it  is  sometimes  affected  as  much  for 
companionship  as  for  health,  and  how  the  baths 
and  regimen  are  often  of  lesi?  moment  than  the 
amusements  and  picnics.  The  Cleaver  Hydro- 
pathic had  begun  its  existence  with  a  very  earnest, 
indeed,  a  somewliat  fanatical,  belief  in  the  supreme 
value  of  the  water  cure.  It  had  been  founded  by 
the  late  lamented  husband  of  Mrs.  Cleaver,  when 
he  retired  from  business  to  take  care  of  his  health. 
Now  the  Cleaver  Establishment,  like  many  another 
institution  begun  for  the  propagation  of  a  new 
faith,  had  settled  down  to  the  enjoyment  of  its 
reputation  and  the  comfort  of  money-making.  All 
were  free  to  come,  whether  they  cared  to  be  cured 
by  water  or  not ;  but  those  who  frequented  the  estab- 
lishment were  found  as  a  rule  to  cherish  the  same 
religious  and  pohtical  convictions,  or  to  be  at  least 
conveniently  silent  as  to  their  differences.  It  is  of 
no  consequence  what  the  predominating  convic- 
tions were,  and  not  chariots  nor  wild  horses  would 
drag  from  me  a  statement  of  them.  But  it  was 
on  account  of  these  convictions  that  Mr.  Oriando 


Pinchin  affected  the  place ;  for — let  it  be  uttered 
with  all  due  respect — he  was  the  president  of  a 
certain  political  association. 

It  has  been  seen  that  Mr.  Pinchin  was  addicted 
to  improving  the  occasion,  and  at  dinner  he  did 
not  let  slip  his  opportunity.  It  did  not  seem  that 
those  who  sat  with  him  at  meat  needed  an  argu- 
ment on  politics,  since  they  were  presumably  all  of 
the  same  opinion  ;  yet  Mr.  Pinchin  treated  them  to 
a  few  words.  As  the  dear  friend  of  the  lady  of 
the  house,  he  occupied  the  head  of  the  table,  and 
from  that  point  of  vantage  his  voice  commanded  a 
tolerable  audience.  Callender  sat  near  him,  and 
far  from  his  daughter,  and  he  took  it  ill  that  he 
should  have  the  full  benefit  of  such  discourse — 
the  more  so  that  he  had  to  hear  in  silence  his 
favourite  paper,  "The  Daily  Wire,"  abused,  and 
its  rival,  "The  Daily  Crocodile,"  commended. 
And  as  he  listened  perforce  to  the  flow  of  self- 
satisfied  speech,  the  spirit  of  opposition  rose  in 
him.  He  ventured  to  cast  doubts  on  the  sound- 
ness of  the  political  principles  which  Mr.  Pinchin 
laid  down. 

"  My  dear  young  sir,"  said  Mr.  Pinchin,  "  I  can 
perceive  that  you  have  not  tested  for  any  consider- 
able length  of  time  the  application  of  the  principles. 
If  you  did  so  your  doubts  would  pass  away,  as 
water  passeth  by  when  it  fioweth." 

Then  Mr.  Pinchin  appealed  to  the  doctor  to 
answer  whether  his  principles  of  conduct  and 
politics  were  not  applicable  all  round,  and,  to  Cal- 
lender's  surprise,  the  doctor  answered  without  hesi- 
tation that  he  believed  they  were. 

After  dinner  Callender  found  the  adorable 
Amelia  somewhat  cold  to  him  ;  she  seemed  to  have 
forgotten — as  is  the  frequent  way  of  adorable 
young  ladies  after  conferring  a  favour— that  she 
had  ever  permitted  him  to  kiss  her  hand.  There 
was  an  impromptu  carpet  dance  in  the  drawing- 
room,  and  for  one  dance  that  he  was  able  to  get 
from  her  the  doctor  enjoyed  half  a  dozen.  It  was, 
therefore,  in  a  condition  of  doleful  dumps  that 
at  last  he  accompanied  the  doctor  to  his  snuggery 
before  parting  for  the  night.  The  doctor's  first 
observation  astonished  him  exceedingly. 

"Now,"  said  he,  "let  us  have  a  drink,"  and  pro- 
duced from  a  cupboard  the  wherewithal. 

"But,"  exclaimed  Callender,  "I  thought  from 
what  you  said  at  table  that  you  agreed  entirely  with 
Mr.  Pinchin  ! " 

"  Me  ?  Oh,  no.  I  agreed  with  Mr.  Pinchin  be- 
cause I  saw  no  good  in  disagreeing  with  him.  Be- 
sides, I  may  admit  certain  principles  are  univer- 
sally applicable  without  intending  to  universally 
apply  them.   That's  what  is  called  a  pious  opinion." 

"I  wish,"  broke  out  Callender,  "that  Mr. 
Pinchin  could  be  friendly  without  having  every- 
body of  the  same  opinion  as  himself." 

"Do  you  mean,  Callender,"  asked  the  doctor, 
considering  him,  "  to  give  up  this  friendly  contest." 

"Give  it  up?  No.  Why  should  I?  though  I 
admit  Amelia — I  mean  Miss  Pinchin— gave  you 
far  more  of  her  company  to-night  than  she  gave 
me." 

"  Well,  then,"  said  the  doctor,  leaning  forward  in 
his  easy-chair,  "  let  me  give  you  a  word  of  advice.?' 
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W«  agreed  this  was  quite  a  friendly  contest.  I 
don't  want  to  take  an  unfair  advantage,  so  I  pass 

you  a  friendly  tip.  If  you  want  to  win,  you  must 
court  the  father  as  much  as  the  daughter— and, 
perhaps,  more.     Put  that  in  your  pipe  and  smoke 


IT'HEN  Callender  had  retired  to  his  room  he 
VV  smoked  assiduously  for  half  an  hour,  and 
considered  the  advice  which  his  friend  the 
doctor  had  given  him.  Certainly  it  appeared 
reasonable.  The  adorable  Amelia  had  been  cold 
to  him  that  night,  had  almost  snubbed  him  :  why, 
if  not  because  he  had  contradicted  her  lather  at 
table?  Hatton  had  had  a  proportionate  advan- 
tage ;  why,  if  not  because  he  had  agreed  with  Mr. 
Pinchin,  and  so  had  flattered  him  ?  It  was  plain 
the  father  must  be  courted,  but  how? 

In  the  morning  he  was  up  betimes,  and  went 
out  into  the  garden  to  reflect.  He  was  chagrined  to 
find  the  doctor  there  before  him,  walking  up  and 
down  with  Mr.  Pinchin.  When  he  met  the  doctor 
alone  he  showed  a  touch  of  offence. 

"  You  have  the  advantage  of  me,  Hatton,"  said 
he.  "  I  thought  I  was  an  early  bird,  but  you're  an 
earlier.  You  must  have  got  up  in  the  middle  of 
the  night  to  meet  Pinchin." 

"I  know  what  you  think,"  said  the  doctor,  "but 
just  to  show  that  I  don't  mean  to  take  any  undue 
advantage,  that  I  am  acting  fairly  and  squarely.  Jet 
me  tell  you  that  Pinchin  wants  to  make  up  a  party 
to  drive  after  breakfast  to  Alton  Towers,  and  I 
have  recommended  you  as  driver ;  you  used  to 
pride  yourself  on  your  driving." 

"  It's  awfully  good  of  you,"  said  Callender,  "  and 
I  confess  I  was  wrong  in  thinking  you  were  trying 
to  get  an  advantage.  There's  my  hand.  If  I  make 
a  mistake  I  always  own  up.     That's  me." 

"  It's  a  pleasure,"  said  the  doctor,  shaking  him 
by  the  hand,  "  to  have  to  do  with  a  frank  fellov/ 
like  you,  Callender.  And  I  hope,  whatever  hap- 
pens, we  shall  remain  friends." 

"  Oh,"  said  Callender  in  sudden  suspicion,  "  you 
think  your  chances  are  better  than  mine?" 

"Well,"  said  the  doctor,  "I  may  think  so.  But 
don't  let  us  talk  of  that.  I  promise  you  I  shall  not 
take  any  improper  advantage," 

When  the  party  was  arranged  and  seated  in  the 
waggonette,  a  doubt  invaded  Callender  of  his 
friend's  good  faith  ;  for  though  it  was  true  that  he 
in  the  driver's  seat  had  Pinchin  below  him  on  the 
one  side  and  Honoria  on  the  other,  the  doctor  sat 
cosily  with  Amelia  in  the  body  of  the  vehicle.  He 
found  it,  therefore,  difficult  to  be  cheerful  and 
talkative  with  his  neighbours  and  to  pay  the  neces- 
sary court  to  the  father.  His  opportunity  came, 
however,  as  one  would  like  to  think  it  ever  must 
to  a  patient  and  virtuous  young  man.  When  they 
had  returned  from  the  drive  it  chanced  to  be  men- 
tioned in  the  way  of  gossip  that  there  was  to  be  a 
great  political  meeting  that  night  in  the  town  to 
denounce  the  policy  of  "the  Government "^ which 
Government  does  not  matter.  Mr,  Pinchin  an- 
nounced his  intention  of  going  to  the  meeting  and 
"  bearing  witness." 


"Amelia,  my  child,"  said  he,  "you  may  accom- 
pany me,  and  bear  witness  also  with  your  presence." 

"  Yes,  father,"  said  the  dutiful  Amelia. 

"And,  Honoria,  what  will  you  do?"  he  asked. 

"Me,  Orlando?"  said  his  sister.  "I'll  go,  of 
course,  and  bear  as  much  witness  as  I  can,  I'll  go, 
certainly."  ' 

"  And,"  said  Callender  on  a  sudden  inspiration, 
"  I'll  go  with  you,  if  I  may,  Mr.  Pinchin.  I  don't 
know  about  bearing  witness,"  he  added  franklj-, 
"  but  I  can  help  to  take  care  of  the  ladies." 

"  My  dear  young  sir,"  said  Mr.  Pinchin,  "  come 
by  all  means.  It  may  enlighten  you  ;  it  may  send 
a  beam  of  truth  into  your  mind." 

The  doctor  was  not  present,  so  Callender  went 
to  find  him  and  inform  him  of  what  he  had  done. 

"  Fair's  the  word,"  he  said  ;  "  I'll  be  quite  fair. 
I  tell  you  I'm  going,  so  that  you  may  go  too  if  you 
hke." 

But  the  doctor  thought  he  had  made  such  pro- 
gress that  morning  with  the  adorable  Amelia  that 
he  determined  to  deny  himself  the  enjoyment  of  a 
noisy  public  meeting  in  her  company.  Moreover, 
it  may  be  that  his  medical  duties  demanded  his 
attention  ;  at  any  rate,  he  replied  to  Callender  that 
he  would  not  go— that,  in  fact,  he  could  not  go.  So 
Callender  alone  went  with  the  Pinchins  to  the 
meeting. 

The  meeting  would  not  be  worthy  of  mention 
here,  but  for  what  happened  at  the  end  of  it     The 


promoters  of  the  meeting,  who  were  very  noisy  and 
very  valorous,  were  about  to  carry  their  chief  reso- 
lution with  great  eclat  when  Mr.  Pinchin  rose  from 
his  place  "  to  bear  witness."  In  honeyed  and  self- 
satisfied  tones  he  begged  to  oppose  the  resolution, 
and  proceeded  to  say  a  few  words.     His  words 
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Trere  neither  very  wise  nor  very  eloquent,  but  they 
served  to  infuriate  the  noisy  mass  of  the  assembly, 
who  rose  against  him  as  one  man.  "Turn  him 
out !  KjmxJc  him  down  !  Hit  him  over  the 
head ! "  were  some  of  the  cries  that  rose  and 
swelled  all  around.  But  Mr.  Pinchin  was  "  bearing 
witness,"  and  something  of  the  obstinate  spirit  of 
the  martyr  entered  into  him.  He  would  not  be 
cowed,  he  would  not  be  brow-beaten,  he  would  not 
be  put  down,  he  declared;  and  so  saying  he 
mounted  upon  his  chair  to  give  the  greater  effect 
to  his  words.  Then  violent  hands  were  laid  upon 
him ;  he  was  dragged  down,  and  would  have  been 
trampled  imder  foot— he  and  his  two  womenkind 
that  clung  to  him — had  not  Callender  intervened. 
He  ^vas  a  tolerably  athletic  young  man,  and  was 
little  troubled  with  physical  fear.  He  struck  out 
with  his  fists  at  Mr.  Pinchin's  assailants  and 
knocked  two  of  them  down ;  and  having  thus 
cleared  a  little  space,  he  seized  the  chair  he  had 
been  sitting  on  and  swung  it  about  and  made  a 
wider  clearance. 

"  You  had  better  leave  us  alone,"  said  he,  "  and 
fet  us  get  out  quietly." 

In  a  low  voice  he  urged  Miss  Honoria  to  get  her 
niece  out  of  the  crowd  while  he  brought  Mr, 
Pinchin  along,  and  kept  off  his  assailants.  Thus 
they  worked  clear  of  the  throng  and  came  upon  a 
side-door. 

"  Let  us  try  this,"  said  he. 

They  tried  it,  and  found  that  they  were  straight- 
way in  the  street.  Callender  took  a  cab  and  entered 
it  with  his  charges.  They  were  driven  away  to  the 
secure  retreat  of  the  Cleaver  Hydropathic  Establish- 
ment. The  Pinchins  were  for  some  time  too  shaken 
with  surprise,  terror,  and  rage,  and  too  exclamatory 
about  the  treatment  they  had  endured,  to  be  able 
to  thank  Callender  for  their  rescue.  At  length  they 
did  think  of  that. 

"  We'd  have  come  badly  off  without  you,  Mr. 
Callender,"  said  Honoria. 

**  How  kind  and  brave  of  you  it  was  1 "  exclaimed 
Amelia,  the  adorable. 

*'0h,  A ^   Miss    Pinchin,"   said    Callender 

modestly,  "  it  was  nothing." 

Mr.  Pinchin  himself  said  not  a  word,  but  sat 
with  his  head  in  his  hands  and  listened  to  re- 
criminations from  Honoria. 

When  they  reached  the  home  of  hydropathy 
they  were  led  to  the  privacy  of  Mrs.  Cleaver's  own 
sitting-room,  and  the  doctor  was  sent  for,  because 
Mr.  Pinchin  limped  and  groaned  when  walking  was 
required  of  him. 

"What's  the  matter,  Orlando?"  demanded 
Honoria.     '*  Where  are  you  hurt  ?    The  brutes  ! " 

**  Oh  ! "  groaned  Mr.  Pinchin,  "  my  back  !— my 
poor  back  ! " 

The  doctor  came,  and  also  asked  what  was  the 
matter. 

"  Oh,"  said  the  adorable  Amelia,  with  her  little 
hand  on  her  beating  heart,  '*  father  has  been  almost 
killed  at  that  dreadful  meeting  !  He  might  have 
been  quite  killed ! — beaten  and  trodden  to  death ! — 
if  it  had  not  been  for  Mr.  Callender  ! "  And  she 
thrilled  that  young  man  with  a  grateful  look. 

"The  rabid  brutes  set  upon  me  when  I  was 


lifting  up  my  testimony,"  said  Mr.  Pinchin,  with 
the  air  of  a  martyr  for  the  faith,  "and  raged  against 
me  like  wild  beasts." 

"It  was  your  own  fault,  Orlando,"  snapped 
Honoria.  "  There  was  no  necessity  for  bearing  so 
much  witness  !  Getting  upon  a  chair ! — a  heavy 
man  like  you  !     And  at  your  time  of  life  ! " 

"Father was  knocked  down,"  said  Amelia,  "and 

so  were  we  almost,  when  Mr.  Callender !    It 

was  very  brave  of  him  I " 

"It  was  more  than  brave — it  was  noble  and 
disinterested  ! "  said  Honoria.  "  If  it  had  not  been 
for  him  we  might  have  left  that  crowd  mangled 
corpses  ! " 

"You  are  all  right  now,"  said  the  modest 
Callender.     "  Let  us  say  no  more  about  it." 

"  But  I  must  say  more  about  it,  Mr.  Callender  !  * 
exclaimed  Honoria.     "  Perhaps  this  will  teach  you, 
Orlando,  not  to  get  up  and  speak,  as  you  are  so 
fond  of  doing,  among  all  sorts  of  people  ! " 

"You  have  saved  our  lives,  Mr.  Callender,"  said 
Amelia,  with  a  fine  blush,  "  and  we  are  very  grate- 
ful !    We  shall  never  forget  it ! " 

"  Mr.  Callender,"  said  Pinchin,  apparently  feeling 
that  after  such  eulogistic  phrases  he  ought  to  say 
something— "Callender,  my  friend" — he  rose  as 
with  an  effort  and  held  out  his  hand — "I  am 
unequal  to  words  ;  but  after  all,  how  can  words 
express  what  is  in  the  heart  ?    I  thank  you,  and  as 

long  as  this  life  may  be  spared !"     He  broke 

off  as  if  suffocated  by  emotion,  and  turned  to  the 
doctor,  saying,  "I  think  I  will  retire  to  my 
room." 

The  doctor  followed  him  to  discover  what 
damage  he  had  sustained,  and  a  little  later  met 
Callender  in  his  snuggery. 

"  Well,"  said  Callender  cheerfully,  "  what  do  you 
think  of  all  this?" 

"  All  what  ?  " 

"  All  this  to-do  about  getting  them  out  of  the 
meeting." 

"  Oh,  it's  all  right,  I  suppose,"  said  the  doctor. 
"  You  are  in  luck's  way,  and  profit  by  it." 

"Now,  don't  turn  rusty,  Hatton,"  said  Cal- 
lender ;  "  I  couldn't  help  it.  It  was  no  planning 
of  mine.  If  I  was  in  luck's  way,  it  was  luck  ,and 
nothing  else  ;  so  there's  no  need  to  be  nisty  about 
It." 

"  Tm  not  rusty,  and  I  don't  say  it  was  planned, 
though  it  is  unexpected.  But  all  the  same,  I  see 
I  might  as  well  pack  up  my  traps  and  leave  this 
to-morrow.  There  was  Amelia  praising  you  and 
thanking  you  like  a  book,  Honoria  almost  on  her 
knees  with  gratitude,  and  the  solemn  ass  Pinchin 
himself  shaking  you  by  the  hand  and  pretending 
he  wasn't  able  to  speak  for  emotion !  I  give  it 
up." 

" Nonsense  !    You  don't  mean  that?" 

"I  do.  I'm  beaten,  it's  plain,  by  ill-luck.  I 
leave  you  possessor  of  the  field,  and  I — I  wish  you 
success." 

"You  really  withdraw?— go  away?  That's 
awfully  good  of  you  ! " 

"  No,  it  is  not,"  said  the  doctor.  "  Fm  not  going 
away  on  your  account,  but  because  I  think  I  have 
no  further  chance,  and  I  see  no  use  in  wasting  my 
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time  here.  If  I  saw  any  chance — if  she  gave  me 
the  slightest  encouragement — I  should  stay  even 
now." 

"Oh,  you  would,"  said  Callender  in  some  dis- 
appointment "In  that  case  I  shan't  ask  the  favour 
of  you  I  meant  to  ask." 

"  What  favour  ?  " 

"  Oh,  nothing." 

"You'd  better  tell  me,  Callender,"  said  the 
doctor.     "  ril  take  it  unfriendly  if  you  don't." 

"  Well,  I  thought  that  if  you  were  going  away  you 
might  have  a  word  or  two  with  Pinchin  before  you 
go  ;  tell  him  the  sort  of  man  I  am,  and  my  position 
and  prospects." 

"  Oh,  ho  ! "    exclaimed   the   doctor.     "  You're 
coming  it  strong  ! " 

"  It's  a  sort  of  thing,  Hatton,"  said  Callender, 
"  that  I  can't  do  myself.  Of  course,  I  don't  want 
you  to  say  I'm  in  love  with  his  daughter,  or  ask 
his  permission  to  pay  my  addresses,  but  only  prepare 
him  for  that.     D'ye  see  ?  " 

"Oh,  yes,  I  see.  It  will  be  a  new  thing  in 
love-making  to  get  your  proposal  made  by  your 
rival.  But  you  won't  be  able  to  say  that  I  backed 
out  of  our  bargain  in  any  case.  I'll  not  only  be 
fair,  I'll  be  obliging,  though  that  wasn't  included  in 
the  terms  of  our  agreement." 

"  It's  awfully  good  of  you,"  said  Callender,  giving 
him  his  hand.  "  I  know  from  myself  how  hard  it 
is  to  think  of  giving  her  up." 

"  All  right,  old  chap,"  said  the  doctor,  "  so  long 
as  you  know." 

Next  morning  early,  the  doctor  waylaid  Mr. 
Pinchin  in  the  garden. 

"  How  do  you  feel  yourself  this  morning  ?  "  he 
asked. 

"  Exceedingly  well,"  said  Pinchin  loftily  ;  "  fit  for 
a  ten-mile  walk.  Between  ourselves,  I  think  that 
little  public  encounter  of  last  night  has  done  me 
good  ;  it  has  strung  my  nerves  up,  as  it  were." 

"But,  by  all  accounts,  you  had  a  very  narrow 
squeak  of  it,  and  if  it  hadn't  been  for  Mr. 
Callender " 

"  By  all  accounts  j  you  mean  the  accounts  of  the 
women  ?  Yes,  they  are  extremely  taken  with  Mr. 
What's-his-name — Callender,  or  Almanac,  or  some- 
thing—and they  are  loud  in  his  praises.  My  dear 
doctor,  you  know  what  women  are.  There  never 
was  such  a  hero,  according  to  them." 

"  Hallo  ! "  thought  the  doctor.  "  He  blows  cold 
this  morning."  "  But,"  said  he  aloud,  "  you  were 
down,  and  going  to  be  kicked  and  trampled  on  when 
Callender  interfered  and  rescued  you ;  for  he  did 
rescue  you,  didn't  he?  After  all,  without  him — 
eh?" 

"  Doubtless,  doubtless  ! "  said  Pinchin.  "  It  was 
very  nice  of  him." 

"  Nice  ! "  exclaimed  the  doctor. 

"  Was  it  not  ?  "  said  Pincliin,  "  Surely,  my  dear 
doctor,  you  wouldn't  propose  to  use  a  less  pleasant 
word  concerning  it  ?  " 

"Well,"  began  the  doctor;  but  he  was  inter- 
rupted. 

"I  shall  never  forget  it,"  continued  Pinchin. 
"  He  shall  always  have  my  gratitude  and  my  good 
word.      In  short,   as  long  as    this   hfe  may   be 


spared !     But,   between  ourselves,    doctor — 

strictly  between  ourselves—it  is  possible  to  make 
too  much  of  the  service  which  he  rendered  me.  It 
was  not  so  great  as  my  sister  and  my  daughter 
make  out." 

"  Indeed  ! "  exclaimed  the  doctor,  and  thought, 
"Presently  he  will  call  Callender  a  meddlesome 
ass,  and  say  he  could  have  managed  without 
him  ! " 

"Of  course,"  said  Pinchin,  "women  lose  their 
heads,  and  strive  and  cry  about  nothing.  It  is 
best,  however,  you  understand,  to  let  them  have 
their  say  ;  it  would  be  foolish  to  contradict  them. 
But  the  plain  truth  is  that  I  was  on  my  feet  again 
and  had  struck  out  against  my  dastardly  assailants 
— had  knocked  them  down,  one  I  two  !  — when  he 
interfered." 

"But  I  understood,"  said  the  doctor,  "that  it 
was  he  knocked  the  two  men  down  ! " 

"  No,  no,"  said  Pinchin,  "  quite  a  mistake.  He 
may  have  thought  so  in  the  excitement  of  the 
moment.  All  he  did  was  to  make  matters  worse 
by  swinging  a  chair  about." 

"You  astonish  me!"  said  the  doctor,  fooling 
him  to  the  top  of  his  bent. 

"For  all  that,"  continued  Pinchin,  "I  do  not 
the  less  acknowledge  his  excellent  intention.  He 
meant  well  and  kindly — no  doubt  he  did.  I  shall 
not  lose  sight  of  him,  and  if  it  comes  in  my  way  to 
do  anything  for  him " 

The  doctor  then  left  Pinchin  to  find  his  friend 
Callender.  He  was  in  excellent  spirits,  and  as  he 
went  he  laughed  to  himself.  He  no  longer  thought 
of  going  away ;  he  believed  he  saw  a  better  chance 
of  success  than  ever,  at  least  so  far  as  regarded  the 
father ;  for  it  was  plain  that  Pinchin,  if  he  was 
indifferent  to  Callender  before,  actively  disliked 
him  now  for  the  service  he  had  done  him.  He 
was  the  kind  of  man — who  is  commoner  than  most 
of  us  care  to  believe — who  resents  receiving  favours  ; 
as  the  doctor  said  to  himself,  he  was  a  "  treasure 
of  ingratitude." 

"Have  you  seen  him?"  asked  Callender 
anxiously,  the  moment  the  doctor  appeared. 

"  Yes,  I've  seen  him,"  answered  the  doctor. 

"  Spoken  to  him  ?  "  asked  Callender. 

"  And  spoken  to  him — yes." 

"  About  me,  I  mean — my  prospects  and  that  sort 
of  thing?" 

"  No,  my  boy,"  answered  the  doctor,  "  I  didn't 
have  the  chance.  But  that  doesn't  matter  much^ 
because— to  be  qui^e  frank  with  you,  Callender,  as 
we  agreed  to  be  about  this — I  am  not  going  away. 
I  mean  to  continue  the  contest — the  friendly 
contest." 

"  Oh,  you  do,"  said  Callender  wryly.  "  May  I 
ask  why  you  have  changed  your  mind  ?  " 

"  For  the  best  of  reasons.  I  think  I  shall  win. 
I  believe  I  see  a  way — quite  fair  and  honourable — 
to  be  received  as  Amelia's  lover  in  a  very  short 
time.  But  the  contest  will  continue  quite  friendly 
and  fair,  as  we  agreed  ?  " 

"  Oh  yes,"  said  Callender. 

"That's  a  rather  grudging  assent,"  said  the 
doctor. 

"Well,  there's  my  hand,"  said  Callender.  "I 
believe  you'll  be  quite  fair." 
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CHAPTER  III. 


CALLENDER  was  somewhat  cast  down  by  the 
fresh  cheerfulness  and  hope  of  his  friend,  the 
doctor.  He  could  not  guess— he  scarcely 
tried  to  guess— what  had  passed  between  him  and 
Pinchin ;  but  he  was  not  the  kind  of  person  that 
can  remain  long  depressed.  In  a  little  while  he 
met  the  adorable  Amelia's  aunt,  pacing  gently 
under  a  parasol.  He  greeted  her  ;  she  responded 
with  extreme  affability.  She  hoped  he  was  no 
worse  after  his  exertions  of  the  evening  before,  and 
that  he  found  the  air  and  the  company  of  the 
Cleaver  establishment  agreed  with  him. 

"And  what,"  she  asked  suddenly,  after  the 
manner  of  frequenters  of  hydropathics,  "is  the 
complaint  that  brings  you  here,  Mr.  Callender  ?  " 

"  A  very  serious  complaint.  Miss  Pinchin,"  he 
answered — "a  complaint  of  the  heart." 

"  Dear  mCj"  she  said  with  great  concern.  "  Heart 
disease  ?  " 

"  No,"  he  answered,  "  not  exactly  that ;  a  kind 
of— sort  of  too  great  action  of  the  heart." 

"But,"  she  said,  "is  a  hydropathic  the  best 
place  for  that  kind  of  thing?" 

"  I  believe,"  said  he,  "  it  is  the  very  best." 

"So  I  am  not  mistaken,  Mr.  Callender,"  said 
Honoria  demurely — "  we  have  met  you  in  town  at 
parties,  my  niece  and  I  ?  " 

"Yes,  I  have  had  the  pleasure,"  said  he. 

"  And  is  it  not  singular— a  singular  coincidence 
—that  we  should  have  met  here  ?  " 

"Some  coincidences,  Miss  Pinchin,  are  de- 
signed," 

"Designed,  Mr.  Callender?  What  do  you 
mean  ?  " 

"  I  will  be  frank.  Miss  Pinchin,"  said  he.  "  I 
owe  you  and  Miss  Amelia  the  truth.  I  came  here 
because  I  knew  you  were  coming  here." 

"  Oh,  Mr.  Callender ! "  exclaimed  Honoria, 
"  what  do  you  mean  by  that  ?  " 

"  I — I  have  a  great  regard  for  her.  Miss  Pinchin  ! " 
blurted  Callender. 

"  Her  ? — you  mean  Amelia  ?  my  niece  ?  " 

"1  do.  And  I  should  be  so  thankful  to  you, 
Miss  Pinchin,  if  you  would  favour  my  suit — in — in 
the  family  circle,  I  mean." 

"  I  think  the  proper  person  to  carry  your  suit  to 
is  the  young  lady's  father,  Mr.  Callender." 

So  saying,  she  bowed  to  him  and  swept  away. 
Then  a  suspicion  entered  the  mind  of  Callender  as 
he  looked  after  the  elderly  maiden. 

"  What !  "  he  thought  "  Did  the  poor,  silly  old 
thing  think  I  came  here  for  love  of  her?  Now 
she's  huffed,  and  I  daresay  she's  set  against  me. 
It's  like  my  luck.  But  never  mind  ;  here  comes 
Amelia — my  dear  ! " 

"Have  you  seen  my  aunt,  Mr.  Callender?" 
asked  Amelia,  with  a  blush  of  self-consciousness. 

"  She  has  just  left  me,"  answered  Callender. 

"  Which  way  ?  "  asked  Amelia,  a-foot  to  follow 
her. 

"Down  here,"  said  Callender,  craftily  indicat- 
ing a  path  through  a  shady  shrubbery,  and  setting 
himself  to  walk  by  her  side.  "Your  aunt,"  said 
he,  determined  now  to  court  and  flatter  everyone 
likely  to  aid  his  design,   "is  a  very  intelligent. 


agreeable  lady.  Do  you  know,  I  believe  she  has 
guessed  what  has  brought  me  here." 

"Has  she?"  said  Amelia,  with  a  maidenly 
ingenuousness.     "  What  is  it  ?  " 

" Don't j'dw  guess.  Miss  Amelia? "  asked  Callen- 
der tenderly. 

"No,"  said  Amelia,  looking  down  and  trailing 
her  parasol  on  the  gravel.  "  How  should  I  ?  I  am 
not  good  at  guessing  riddles." 

"Don't  you  guess,"  said  Callender,  "that  I 
came  here  to  be  near  you— that  I  cannot  lose  sight 

of  you?" 

"Why  can't  you  bear  to  lose  sight  of  me? 
asked  Amelia,  pleased  but  shy. 

"Because  I  love  to  see  you,"  said  Callender 
earnestly  ;  "  to  see  your  figure  and  your  face,  the 
flutter  of  your  dress  and  ribbons,  and — and  the 
gracefulness  of  your  walk." 

"Of  my  walk?"  exclaimed  Amelia  with  delight 
"  My  aunt  always  tells  me  I  waddle  like  a  duck  ! " 

"  Your  aunt !    What  does  she  know  ?  " 

"  Oh,  now,"  cried  Amelia,  "  I'll  tell  her  what 
you've  said  ! " 

"  Please  don't !    She  would  never  forgive  me  1 " 

"I  believe,"  said  Amelia  mischievously,  "you 
admire  her  more  than  me.  Why  don't  you  pay 
your  compliments  and  attentions  to  her?" 

"  Don't  be  cruel,"  said  Callender. 

"  Why  not  ?  "  said  Amelia,  with  a  telling  glance 
of  coquetry. 

"  Because,  Amelia,  I  adore  you.  Oh,  Amelia,? 
said  he,  seizing  her  hand,  "  say  one  word  to  me — 
one  word  of  comfort  and  hope  1 " 

"What  kind  of  word,  Mr.  Callender?"  asked 
Amelia,  evidently  liking  to  be  made  love  to,  but, 
like  most  of  her  kind,  amused  with  the  seriousness 
of  the  man  who  made  it 

"  Only  say  you  like  me  a  little,  Amelia,  and  give 
me  some  hope  that — that  some  day  you  will  be — 
be  engaged  to  me  ! " 

"Oh,"  said  Amelia  lightly,  "I  like  you  very 
much,  and  I  admire  you  ;  but  I  can't  be  engaged 
to  anyone — no  girl  can — without  my  father's  per- 
mission. .  You  had  better  ask  my  father,  Mr. 
Callender ;  you  saved  his  life,  and  he  ought  to  be 
grateful  and  kind  to  you."  She  gave  him  her  hand. 
He  took  it  and  kissed  it,  but  she  cried,  "  Oh,  here's 
aunt,"  and  skipped  away. 

"  I  believe,"  he  said  to  himself^  "  that  I  am  an 
ass.     I  suppose  I  have  spoken  to  her  too  soon." 

Yet,  he  determined  to  be  fair  and  frank  still. 
Yes,  he  would  seek  her  father  and  set  the  matter 
before  him.  And  her  father  would  probably  say, 
"  I  have  no  personal  objection  to  you,  young  man, 
except  that  you  have  principles  of  which  I  do  not 
approve  ;  but  you  saved  my  life,  and  all  I  have  to 
say  is — what  are  your  prospects  ?  "  Then  he  would 
declare  his  prospects,  which  were  good  ;  he  would 
even  declare,  also,  his  readiness  to  abandon  his 
principles,  and  to  "  bear  witness  "  on  the  other  side 
when  occasion  demanded. 

He  returned  to  the  house  to  seek  Mr.  Pinchin, 
but  Mr.  Pinchin  was  not  to  be  found. 

Then  breakfast  came,  and  over  breakfast  the 
adventure  of  the  evening  before  was  discussed,  and 
the  courage  and  intrepidity  of  Mr.  Callender  were 
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loudly  praised,  somewhat  to  his  embarrassment  and 
much  to  Mr.  Pinchin's  disgust  When  they  rose 
from  table,  Callender  took  the  opportunity  to  ask 
Pinchin  if  he  might  have  a  few  minutes'  private 
conversation  wiih  him.  Pinchin  at  once  shied  at 
the  request ;  he  doubtless  thought  that  the  desired 
conversation  was  but  a  pretence  for  becoming 
more  familiar  on  the  ground  of  the  service  the 
young  man  had  rendered  him  the  evening  before, 
and  that  he  resented.  Yes,  he  said  hurriedly,  he 
would  be  pleased  to  give  Mr.  Callender  a  few 
minutes  of  his  time  ;  but  not  then— later  ;  he  had 
some  correspondence  he  must  immediately  attend 
to.     And  so  he  escaped. 

Callender  sat  down  with  good  humour  to  wait 
until  Mr.  Pinchin  should  reappear.  He  waited  for 
more  than  an  hour,  and  tried  to  while  away  the 
time  and  to  amuse  himself  with  reading  in 
Smedley's  "  Hydropathy,"  or  with  listening  to  the 
gossip  about  ailments  and  regimen  which  those  who 
came  and  went  in  the  room  indulged  in.  Suddenly, 
cries  arose  somewhere  in  the  remoter  part  of  the 
establishment ;  there  were  sounds  of  hurrying  feet 
in  the  corridors,  and  Callender  went  out  to  see 
what  was  the  matter.  He  came  upon  inmates  of 
the  house  hasting  towards  that  region  where  the 
baths  were  situated.  He  passed  on  also.  The 
moving  company  —  among  which  were  the  two 
Pinchin  ladies — were  just  upon  the  swing  door 
which  communicated  with  the  baths,  when  it  was 


pushed  open  from  within,  and  Mr.  Pinchin  ap- 
peared, unctuously  self-important  and  fussy, 
followed  by  the  l^thman  and  another,  who  led 
between  them  the  doctor,  wrapped  in  a  blanket 
and  with  a  towel  twisted  turban-wise  about  his 
head. 


"Oh,  what's  the  matter?"  exclaimed  the  com- 
pany. 

"  A  frightful  busmess  ! "  exclaimed  Pinchin. 
"  Might  have  been  fatal  !  I  think,  Mrs.  Cleaver," 
said  he,  turning  to  the  mistress  of  the  house,  "  he 
should  rest  a  little  here  before  he  is  led  to  his 
room.     He  ought  to  have  air." 

"  Bring  him  in  here,"  said  Mrs.  Cleaver,  opening 
the  door  of  her  own  sitting-room. 

When  the  doctor  was  led  in  and  seated,  followed 
by  those  immediately  concerned,  "  How  do  you  feel 
now,  my  friend  ?  "  asked  Pinchin.  "  He  ought  to 
have  a  hot  mustard-bath  for  his  feet.  Bring  a  hot 
mustard-bath,"  said  he  lo  the  bathman. 

"I'm  very  much  better,  thank  you,"  said  th3 
doctor.     "  Never  mind  the  mustard- bath." 

"Ah,  you  must  have  mustard,"  said  Pinchin. 
"  Mustard  is  the  very  thing  for  you." 

"What  has  happened,  old  chap?"  asked  Cil- 
lender,  leaning  towards  the  doctor  with  concern. 

"  If  it  had  not  been  for  Mr.  Pinchin,"  began  the 
doctor  faintly. 

"  Come,"  said  Pinchin,  with  a  smile  of  expansive 
benevolence,  "  I'm  your  doctor  now,  and  you  arc 
my  patient.  I  cannot  let  you  talk;  it  is  bad  for 
you.  A  horrible  business  !  "  said  he,  turning  to 
the  curious  company.  "  I  had  entered  the  bath- 
room with  the  intention  of  having  a  steam-bath  ! 
The  place  was  full  of  steam  ! " 

"  As  usual,"  murmured  Callender. 

Mr.  Pinchin  looked  severely  upon  him. 

"  Well,  Orlando  ?  "  exclaimed  Miss  Pinchin  im- 
patiently. 

"  Steam  filled  all  the  place ! "  resumed  Mr. 
Pinchin,  resolved  to  make  a  graphic  narrative.  "  I 
saw  no  one  !  No  one  was  to  be  seen  !  I  heard  a 
sound,  something  between  a  sigh  and  a  groan  !  I 
looked  around  !  I  let  my  gaze  penetrate  (he  void  ! 
I  saw  a  head  above  one  of  the  steam-boxes  !  1 
approached  it !  It  was  a  man's  head  !  The  eye* 
were  closed  ;  the  man  had  fainted !  It  was  ihe 
doctor  ;  I  recognised  him  !  " 

"  Singular,  eh  ? "  murmured  the  doctor  up  to 
Callender. 

"He  was  being  scalded  in  his  steam-bath!"' 
continued  Pinchin.  "  I  knew  where  the  steam-tap 
was  !  I  plunged  through  the  enveloping  steatn, 
and,  by  the  help  of  Providence,  and  with  great 
presence  of  mind,  I  found  the  tap  and  turned  it 
ofT!" 

"You  might  have  had  the  presence  of  mind," 
said  his  sister,  "  to  take  him  out  of  the  box  first." 

"I  b^  you  will  not  interrupt,  Honoria,"  said 
Mr.  Pinchin  loftily.  "Then,"  he  resumed,  "then'' 
—he  emphasised,  as  if  that  were  the  only  possible 
and  unquestionable  order  of  procedure — "1  un- 
fastened the  lid  and  door  of  the  box,  and  called 
the  bathman  !  T(^ether  we  lifted  him  out,  fainting, 
almost  dead,  led  him  to  the  douche-bath,  rubbed 
him  dry,  wrapped  him  in  yonder  blanket,  and  so 
restored  him  to  the  land  of  the  living,  and— and 
the  place  of  hope  !  " 

"Oh,  father  \"  exclaimed  Amelia,  "you  might 
have  been  scalded  yourself  !  " 

"  That  was  not  a  question  for  consideration,  my 
child,"  said  Pinchin,  "  when  a  fellow- creature  was 
in  peril  j     Yes,  my  dear,  it  is  a  noble  thought" 
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"How  do  you  find  yourself  now,  my  boy?" 
asked  Callender,  in  a  low  voice  of  concern  for  his 
friend. 

*' Don't  disturb  yourself  about  me,"  answered 
the  doctor,  also  in  a  low  voice,  "  Tm  all  right." 
Then,  gathering  his  blanket  about  him,  he  rose. 
*'  Mr.  Pinchin,"  said  he,  "  you  have  restored  a  son 
to  his  mother  1 " 

"  It  is  true ! "  said  Pinchin,  looking  round 
triumphantly. 

**A— a  brother  to  his  sister,"  continued  the 
doctor. 

"  And  a  doctor  to  his  duties  !  "  added  Pinchin, 
with  a  satisfied  smile  and  waggle  of  the  head. 

"  Words,"  said  the  doctor — "  words  are  power- 
less to  express  gratitude  for  such  a  service  ! " 

"True,  true  !"  exclaimed  Pinchin. 

"But  it  remains,"  said  the  doctor,  "indelibly 
printed  on  the  heart  !  " 

*'  Dr.  Hatton,"  said  Pinchin — "  no,"  he  cor- 
rected, "  1  will  not  be  so  formal ;  let  me  say 
Hatton,  my  dear  friend.  Let  me  press  you  by 
the  hand.  You  have  given  me  one  of  the  purest 
emotions  of  my  life— an  emotion  of  unalloyed 
satisfaction  1  If  I  had  not  entered  when  I  did,  and 
found  you,  my  dear  friend,  you  would  now  be  a 
poor  scalded  mass  of  humanity.  You  do,  and 
shall,  owe  me  all !    I  shall  never  forget  it,  never  ! " 

"  Nor  shall  I  ! "  exclaimed  Hatton,  gratefully 
wringing  his  hand. 

That  noble  exhibition  of  emotion  was  too  much 
for  Mrs.  Cleaver ;  she  put  her  handkerchief  to  her 
eves. 

"  Ah,  young  man  ! "  said  Pinchin  to  Callender, 
who  stood  unmoved,  "you  do  not  know  the  joy 
and  satisfaction  experienced  in  rescuing  a  fellow- 
creature  I " 

"But,  father,"  exclaimed  Amelia,  "surely  Mr. 
Callender  knows  it !  It  was  only  last  night 
that " 

She  was  interrupted  by  her  father.  "Quite 
right,  quite  right,"  said  he.  "  Ah,  here's  the  bath- 
man  with  the  mustard-bath." 

"I  think  I  am  well  enough  now  to  have  that 
in  my  own  room,"  said  Hatton.  "  Take  it  to  my 
room,  please.  Will  you  help  me  upstairs,  Cal- 
lender ?  " 

Callender  helped  him  to  his  room,  wondering 
and  somewhat  depressed  with  the  turn  things  had 
taken  ;  for  he  clearly  saw  that  Mr.  Pinchin  was 
now  fan  more  occupied  with  Hatton  than  with  him. 
Yet  he  stayed  to  help  Hatton  to  have  his  mustard 
foot-bath. 

"No,  no  !"  exclaimed  Hatton  with  a  merry 
laugh,  skipping  lightly  about  the  room  ;  "  I'm  not 
going  to  have  that  now ;  I  don't  need  it.  I'm  all 
right,  my  boy  !  Sit  down,  and  have  a  smoke  while 
I  dress." 

But  a  knock  sounded  at  the  door,  and,  in  answer 
to  "  Come  in,"  Pinchin  entered  with  a  can  of  hot 
water. 

"  What ! "  he  exclaimed,  "  your  feet  not  in  the 
mustard-bath?  Come,  I  must  see  that  you  have 
it ;  I  must  complete  your  recovery." 

"  But  I  am  quite  well  now,  Mr.  Pinchin  ! "  pro- 
tested the  doctor. 
"My  dear    friend,"   said    Pinchin,  with    lofty 


amiability,  "  you  are  under  my  care  at  present ; 
I  am  responsible  for  you.  It  is  necessary  to  have 
the  bath  to  draw  the  blood  from  your  head.  Come, 
you  really  must  have  it." 

And  he  laid  proprietorial  hands  on  him,  com- 
pelled him  into  a  seat,  and  put  his  feet  in  the  bath. 

"  It  is  too  cool,"  said  he.  "  I  thought  it  might 
be,  so  I  brought  this  hot  water."  And  he  poured 
some  in — poured  till  Hatton  cried  out.  "You 
must  bear  it,"  said  Pinchin  cheerfully,  "to  draw 
the  blood  from  your  head." 

When  the  bath  had  been  sufficiently  administered 
Pinchin  departed,  and  then  Callender  burst  into 
laughter.  Hatton  was  somewhat  angry  and  put 
out. 

"  My  prospective  father-in-law  has  had  me  com- 
pletely over  that,"  said  he  ;  "  but  I  shall  have  him 
yet ! " 

"Your  prospective  father-in-law?"  exclaimed 
Callender.  "  You  reckon  your  chances  good 
then  ?  " 

"Ten  times  better  than  yours,  my  boy,"  said 
Hatton.  "  And  because  they  are,  I'll  be  generous, 
and  give  you  another  tip.  Pinchin  is  an  ass  of  a 
peculiar  sort ;  it  is  of  no  use  to  be  straightforward 
with  him ;  you  must  get  at  and  get  round  him 
craftily." 

CHAPTER   IV. 

CALLENDER  did  not  wait  for  the  doctor  to 
dress,  but,  saying  he  had  something  to  do, 
he  went  out  to  claim  his  promised  interview 
with  Mr.  Pinchin.  He  went,  pondering  the 
doctor's  last  words,  and  wondering  whether  he 
ought,  after  all,  to  make  an  immediate  and  direct 
statement  to  Pinchin  of  his  love  for  Amelia. 
Whilst  debating  that  with  himself  he  passed  out  of 
the  house  and  mto  the  garden,  and  sat  him  down 
upon  a  bench  hid  by  some  bushes  from  the 
drawing-room  verandah.  He  had  barely  sat  down 
when  his  ear  was  arrested  by  the  voice  of  Pinchin. 

"Have  you  got  your  note-book,  Amelia?"  he 
asked. 

"  Yes,  father,"  answered  Amelia.     "  What  for  ?  " 

"  I  wish  you  to  make  a  note  of  the  remarkable 
event  of  this  morning — of  my  having  saved  a 
human  life." 

"  Shall  I  make  a  note  at  the  same  time,  father," 
asked  Amelia,   "of  Mr.   Callender  having  saved 
your  life  and  ours  last  night  ?  " 
■       "That's  past,"  said  Pinchin,  "and  I  can't   fill 
your  pages  with  stories  of  that  sort.     Write." 

"  Before  you  begin,  Amelia,  my  dear,"  said  Miss 
Pinchin,  "  you  might  run  to  our  room  and  bring 
me  my  thimble."  After  a  pause,  during  which,  it 
is  probable,  Amelia  disappeared,  she  said,  "Has 
Mr.  Callender  held  any  conversation  with  you 
to-day  ?  " 

"  No,"  said  her  brother,  "  not  yet  at  least." 

"  Well,  he  will,"  said  Honoria.  "  About  Amelia. 
He  opened  the  subject  to  me  this  morning." 

"About  Amelia?"  exclaimed  Pinchin.  "A 
proposal,  you  mean  ?  But  I  don't  know  him,  or 
anything  about  him.  He  may  not  be  a  desirable 
person.     Besides " 

"  Listen  kindly  to  him,  Orlando,"  said  Honoria. 
"  Remember  you  owe  him  something ;  he  saved 
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your  life  last  night,  just  as  much  as  you  have 
saved  the  doctor's  to-day." 

"  Oh,"  said  Pinchin,  "  do  you  think  he  will  put 
his  proposal  on  that  ground  ?  " 

Amelia  returned ;  no  more  was  said,  and 
Callender  slipped  away  from  his  seat.  He  resolved 
he  would  not  seek  at  once  an  interview  with 
Pinchin.  He  did  not  wish  to  be  misunderstood, 
or  to  court  a  refusal.  He  must  court  Pinchin  a 
little  more,  he  supposed ;  and,  above  all,  he  must 
somehow  make  him  acquainted  with  his  position 
and  prospects.  That  was  where  Hatton  might 
have  helped  him  so  much,  and  didn't.  How  was 
he  to  do  it  now  himself?  He  must  get  at  Pinchin 
craftily,  Hatton  said  ;  and  he  supposed  Hatton 
was  right.  He  was  no  great  hand  at  craft,  but  he 
thought  that  at  a  pinch  he  might  contrive  to 
cultivate  a  little.  Casting  about  in  his  mind  with 
infinite  labour  as  he  paced  the  shady  walk  in  the 
shrubbery,  he  at  last  hit  upon  a  plan  which 
he  conceived,  would  work. 

He  sat  a  little  while  in  the  sun  and  became  very 
hot.  Then  he  went  in  and  found  the  doctor,  and 
told  him  he  had  been  sitting  in  the  sun,  and  began 
to  talk  mysteriously  about  what  he  called  the 
"abnormal  action  of  the  heart." 

"* Abnormal  action  of  the  heart?'  What  do 
you  mean?"  demanded  the  doctor. 

"  What  I  say,"  answered  Callender.  "  I  have 
isome  sort  of  abnormal  action." 

"Undo  yourself,  and  let  me  hear,"  said  the 
-doctor. 

Callender  submitted  to  the  auscultation. 

"  It  has  a  fine  thumping  action,"  said  the 
doctor. 

"That's  what  I  told  you,"  said  Callender. 
"Now  give  me  some  sort  of  medicine,  and  send 
me  to  bed." 

"Send  you  to  bed?"  exclaimed  the  doctor. 
**What  for?  There's  nothing  the  matter  with 
you.  If  you've  had  too  much  sun,  sit  in  the  shade 
and  keep  your  mind  easy." 

"  A  pretty  doctor  you  are  ! "  exclaimed  Callender. 
"**  How  do  you  expect  to  keep  patients  when  you  tell 
them  there's  nothing  the  matter  with  them  ?  I'm 
going  to  prescribe  for  myself;  I'll  take  a  large 
dose  of  quinine  and  go  to  bed :  that's  what  you 
advise,  isn't  it,  doctor?" 

"  I  see,"  said  the  doctor.  "  You've  some  fake 
on — ^have  you  ?    What  is  it  ?  " 

"  Never  mind,"  said  Callender.  "  I'm  going  to 
deal  craftily  with  our  prospective  father-in-law,  as 
you  advised  me  ;  and  you're  going  to  back  me  up, 
because  this  is  a  friendly  contest.  I  want  you  to 
keep  Pinchin  by  some  means  in  the  house  this 
afternoon." 

"All  right,"  laughed  the  doctor;  "though  I'll 
bet  you  make  a  mistake.  But  by  all  means  go  to 
bed,  And  don't  appear  at  lunch." 

Callender  did  not  appear  at  lunch.  Inquiries 
were  made  for  him,  and  the  doctor  answered 
solemnly  that  he  was  gone  to  bed,  having  com- 
plained of  a  touch  of  sun,  and  violent  action  of 
the  heart  After  lunch  the  doctor  took  Pinchin 
aside,  and  begged  him  not  to  go  out. 

"I  may  need  your  assistance  this  afternoon," 
said  he.     "  I  may  have  to  ask  a  favour  of  you." 


"My  dear  Hatton,"  said  Pinchin  aloud,  "ask 
what  you  will.  Have  I  not  rescued  you  ?  and  am 
I  not  responsible  for  you  ?  " 

Sometime  in  the  afternoon,  when  Mr.  Pinchin 
was  dozing  in  an  ea.sy-chair  with  a  volume  of 
Hydropathy  in  his  lap,  and  his  silk  handkerchief 
over  his  face,  the  doctor  came  to  him  hurriedly, 
woke  him,  and  begged  him  to  go  with  him.  He 
led  him  to  Callender's  room. 

"  Don't  be  alarmed,"  said  he.  "  Mr.  Callender  is 
not  so  ill  as  you  may  think  he  is.  He  is  disturbed 
in  mind,  however,  and  nothing  will  give  him 
rest  but  to  make  his  will  and  have  it  signed  and 
attested.    You  don't  mind  ?  " 

"  Not  at  all,"  said  Pinchin,  though  he  wondered 
somewhat  at  the  business  he  was  sought  for. 

Callender  lay  in  bed.  He  took  no  notice  of 
Pinchin,  who  came  and  bent  and  smiled  over 
him.  The  doctor  took  up  a  sheet  of  blue  foolscap 
which  had  been  written  upon. 

"  This,"  said  he,  "  is  the  will :  the  will  and  testa- 
ment of  John  Callender,  of  Lavender  Hill, 
Clapham,  in  the  county  of  London." 

"  Lavender  Hill,  eh  ?  "  exclaimed  Pinchin.  "  So 
that's  where  you  live,  is  it,  Mr.  Callender?  We  are 
near  neighbours." 

Callender  signified  a  sad  assent,  but  said  nothing. 

"  Is  he  really  very  ill,"  asked  Pinchin  aside  of  the 
doctor,  "  or  does  he  only  think  I  ought  to  make 
more  of  him  for  last  night's  business  ?  I  have  no 
ill-will  to  the  poor  fellow.  Since  we  are  neigh- 
bours," said  he  aloud,  "  you  must  come  to  see  me 
when  we  get  back  to  London,  and — and  take  a 
cup  of  tea." 

Mr.  Pinchin's  politeness  having  thus  expressed 
itself,  he  was  silent,  and  waited  for  the  doctor  to 
proceed.  I  wish  it  were  possible  to  reproduce  that 
will  here  ;  it  would  astonish  many  practical  i^al 
minds.  Callender  was  a  barrister,  not  a  solicitor ; 
and  his  language  was  as  much  that  of  the  auctioneer 
as  of  the  drawer  of  deeds  and  testaments.  The 
notable  and  amusing  thing,  however,  was  how  Mr. 
Pinchin  listened  to  its  several  clauses.  The  doctor 
read  that :  "  I  John  Callender  being  of  sound 
mind  give  and  bequeath  to  my  cousin  Peter 
Callender  imprimis  all  that  estate  in  Sussex  known 
as  Turner's  Hill  with  dwelling  house  including 
furniture  plate  and  pictures  I  being  the  heir  in 
reversion  after  my  mother  of  the  said  estate 
dwelling  house  furniture  plate  and  pictures."  AVhen 
the  doctor  had  read  that,  Mr.  Pinchin  looked 
interested ;  when  the  doctor  went  on  to  read 
about  sums  in  Consols,  Mr.  Pinchin  more  particu- 
larly regarded  his  young  friend  in  bed  with  an  eye 
of  respect ;  but  when  he  went  on  to  read  of  all 
those  messuages  in  Acre  Lane,  Brixton,  Mr. 
Pinchin  began  to  regard  the  young  man  with 
jealousy,  and  finally  with  something  of  dislike. 
These  changing  feelings  were  all  plainly  discernible, 
for  Mr.  Pinchin's  countenance  was  tolerably  inge- 
nuous. When  the  will  was  all  read,  Callender  signed 
it,  and  the  doctor  and  Pinchin  witnessed  it,  and 
then  the  latter  took  his  departure,  with  a  word  or 
two  of  hope  that  Callender  would  soon  be  better 
and  about  again. 

"  I  didn't  know  you  were  such  a  swell,  my  boy," 
said  the  doctor. 
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"How  do  you  mean?"  asked  Callender,  sitting 
up. 

*'Why — being  the  heir  of  an  estate  called 
Turner's  Hill,  for  instance." 

"  Oh,"  answered  Callender,  with  a  laugh,  "  the 
estate  is  a  freehold  farm  of  a  hundred  acres  or  so, 
and  the  house,  furniture,  plate,  and  pictures  are 
according.  Pictures,  a  big  engraving  of  the  Queen 
on  horseback  when  she  was  nineteen,  chromo- 
lithographs of  the  Prince  and  Princess  of  Wales  as 
they  appeared  when  they  were  married,  and  that 
sort  of  thing." 

"I  see,"  said  the  doctor.  "And  you  think 
Pinchin  will  approve  of  you  if  he  knows  you  to  be 
well  off— better  off  than  himself,  perhaps  ?  " 

"  Of  course — why  not  ?  " 

"My  dear  boy,"  said  the  doctor  c|ieerfully, 
"  youVe  made  a  mistake.  You  don't  understand 
your  Pinchin.  But  no  more  at  present  from  yours 
tnily.  You  play  your  game  and  Til  play  mine ; 
and  ru  bet  you  that  I'll  beat  you." 

Next  day  Callender  appeared  again  in  public, 
and  tried  to  look  an  interesting  invalid.  He  was 
made  much  of  by  Miss  Pinchin  and  the  adorable 
Amelia,  and  encouraged  by  that  he  sought  an  early 
interview  with  Mr.  Pinchin.  Mr.  Pinchin  guardedly 
granted  it,  and  guardedly  conducted  it.  Callender 
modestly  set  forth  his  purpose  ;  his  regard  for 
Amelia,  his  desire  to  become  engaged  to  her,  and 
his  hope  that  Mr.  Pinchin  would  favourably  enter- 
tain his  proposal. 

"Personally,"  said  Mr.  Pinchin  loftily,  "I  have  no 
objection  to  you — no  objection  to  you  whatsoever. 
I  have  no  doubt  you  have  the  means — sufficient  and 
satisfactory  means — to  maintain  a  wife.  But  I  will 
not  conceal  from,  you,  Mr.  Callender,  that  I  have 
already  listened  to  another  proposal  for  the  hand 
of  my  daughter." 

"That  rascal  Hatton  has  been  before  me!" 
thought  Callender. 

"  I  have  the  proposal  still  under  consideration," 
said  Pinchin,  "  and  the  final  answer  must  rest  with 
my  daughter.  I  am  not  one  of  those  fathers,  Mr. 
Callender,  who  would  coerce  their  daughters'  affec- 
tions. The  heart  must  be  allowed  to  speak,  Mr. 
Callender — the  heart  must  speak." 

With  that  answer  Callender  was  compelled  to 
remain  content  for  the  time  ;  but  he  was  in  nowise 
cast  down,  for  he  believed  that  Amelia  approved 
him,  and  that  therefore,  when  the  question  was 
propounded  to  her,  she  would  give  her  answer  for 
him  and  not  for  Hatton. 

But  that  evening  (it  was  Friday)  there  came  a 
curious  diversion.  The  local  weekly  paper  had 
been  brought  into  the  place  of  general  assembly. 
Amelia  was  looking  at  it ;  suddenly  she  exclaimed  : 
"Oh,  father,  you  are  in  the  paper  !  " 

"  Me  ?    In  the  paper,  child  ?  "  cried  Pinchin. 

"There,  father,"  said  Amelia,  " Read  for  your- 
self" 

"  Read  it  aloud,"  said  all. 

"  What  is  it  ?  "  exclaimed  Pinchin,  blushing  with 
superior  delight  "  Yes  !  A  paragraph  !  headed 
'Heroism  among  Hydropathics.'  The  title  is 
odd."    Then,  clearing  his  throat,  he  read  :  "  *  An 


occurrence  which  might  have  had  frightful  and 
fatal  consequences  happened  the  other  day  in  the 
Cleaver  Hydropathic  Establishment  near  this  town. 
One  of  the  inmates,  a  gentleman,  was  being  steamed 
in  one  of  those  box  steam-baths  peculiar  to  the 
practice  of  hydropathy,  when  he  fainted.  The 
scalding  steam  enveloped  him  and  was  filling  the 
place,  the  bathman  having  departed  to  attend  to 
something  else,  when  another  inmate,  a  gentleman 
whosenamedeserves  to  be  remembered,  Mr.  Pinchin, 
the  well-known  politician  and  platform  orator  of 
London,  a  man  of  means  and  position,  entered  at 
the  critical  moment.  Mr.  Pinchin,  thinking  only  of 
another  human  being's  danger  and  not  at  all  of  his 
own ' — "  Quite  so,"  interjected  Pinchin — *  did  not 
hesitate  to  plunge  into  the  scalding  steam.  After 
great  exertions  he  managed  to  turn  off  the  steam, 
to  rescue  the  unfortunate  gentleman  from  the  bath, 
and  to  completely  recover  him.  All  who  have 
hearts  to  feel  the  thrill  of  human  virtue  will 
appreciate  the  devotion  of  Mr.  Pinchin.' " 

"  How  can  the  paper  have  got  to  know  it  ? " 
exclaimed  Amelia. 

"  1  wonder,"  said  the  doctor ;  but  Callender 
thought  he  saw  a  twinkle  of  knowledge  in  his 
eye. 

"The  obliquity — I  mean  the  ubiquity— of  the 
press,  my  dear,"  said  Pinchin.  Then  he  re-read 
the  concluding  sentence  to  himself :  **  *  All  who 
have  hearts  to  feel  the  thrill  of  human  virtue  will 
appreciate  the  devotion  of  Mr.  Pinchin.'  Well 
written — don't  you  think  so,  doctor  }  Better  written 
than  things  are  commonly  in  country  papers.  Well, 
how  do  you  feel,  doctor,  about  having  your  case 
made  so  public  as  that  ?  " 

"  Feel  ?  Delighted,  Mr.  Pinchin,"  said  the 
doctor,  "  that  your  courage  and — and  your  devotion 
— should  be  known  as  they  deserve.  I  shudder 
when  I  think  that,  if  it  had  not  been  for  you,  I 
should  not  be  sitting  here  !  " 

"  YouVe  all  right  now,  eh  ?  "  exclaimed  Pinchin, 
patting  the  doctor's  shoulder.  "  Really,  it  makes 
me  fed  as  if  I  would  like  to  have  the  pleasure  of 
rescuing  you  again 


I" 


"Come,  confess,"  said  Callender  to  the  doctor 
when  the  two  sat  smoking  afterwards  in  the  latter's 
snuggery ;  "  you  had  something  to  do  with  that 
preposterous  paragraph  ?  " 

"Well,"  laughed  the  doctor,  "since  this  is  a 
friendly  contest,  I  don't  mind  confessing  that  it  was 
written  on  my  paper  and  with  my  pen." 

"  And  with  your  hand?"  said  Callender. 

"  Don't  ask  me  to  confess  too  much,"  answered 
the  doctor. 

"  I  can't  see  what  you  mean  to  get  by  it,"  said 
Callender  inquisitively. 

"  Ah,"  said  the  doctor,  "  it's  part  of  my  game ; 
I'm  roping  in  my  prospective  father-in-law." 

"  I  must  say  I  can't  see  how." 

"  But  you  will  presently,"  said  the  doctor.  "You'll 
be  astonished  if  I  tell  you  I  am  going  to  ask  him 
to  lend  me  fifty  pounds." 

"Nonsense!"  exclaimed  Callender.  "Don't 
do  that.  If  you  really  want  money  III  lend  you 
some ;  I  can't  lend  you  fifty,  but  I'll  lend  you 
thirty.    I  ought  to  let  you  ask  Pinchin,  for  it  would 
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for  ever  spoil  your  chance  I  should  think ;  but  I 
can't  see  you  fool  away  your  game  like  that" 

"  I  tell  you  again,  my  boy,  you  don't  understand 
our  Pinchin.  Tm  awfully  obliged  to  you,  but  I 
don't  really  need  the  money ;  I  only  want  to  oblige 
Pinchin  by  borrowing  it." 

"Well,"  exclaimed  Callender,  "that  does  seem 
to  me  very  funny." 

Next  morning  Callender  saw  the  doctor  walking 
to  and  fro  in  the  garden  in  serious  confabulation 
with  Mr.  Pinchin  ;  at  the  end  whereof  he  saw 
Pinchin  affectionately  grip  the  doctor  by  the  arm, 
and  heard  him  say  : 

"No  more,  my  dear  boy,  no  more.  I'll  write 
you  a  cheque  at  once  ;  and  about  the  repayment 
there  is  no  hurry,  none  at  all.  Thank  (lod,  though 
I  may  not  be  a  man  of  such  wealth  and  substance 
as  your  friend  Mr.  Callender,  I  would  not  feel  it  if 
you  never  repaid  me." 

"You  lay  me  under  a  heavy  load  of  obligation, 
Mr.  Pinchin,"  said  the  doctor. 

"  Say  no  more,  my  son,"  said  Pinchin  ;  "  say  no 
more.  If  you  owe  me  your  life,  you  may  very  well 
owe  me  any  little  extra." 

"  Son  ! "  exclaimed  Callender  to  himself.  "  Well, 
it's  the  most  extraordinary  business  !  I  don't 
understand  it ! " 


CHAPTER   V. 


IT  was  necessary  for  Mr.  Pinchin  to  go  away  for 
a  few  days  on  some  platform  business,  and  he 
took  his  womenkind  with  him.  On  his  return 
he  was  met  at  the  station  by  both  Callender  and 
the  doctor,  who  were  both  in  restless  expectation  of 
Pinchin's  answer  to  their  several  proposals  for  the 
hand  of  the  adorable  Amelia.  Callender  was  the 
first  to  greet  him. 

"Ah,  how-de-do?  how-de-do?"  said  Pinchin; 
then  passing  Callender  by,  he  stepped  briskly  for- 
ward to  meet  the  doctor  with  his  hand  out.  "  My 
dear  Hatton,"  said  he,  "  how  are  you  ?  All  right  ? 
No  more  faintings,  eh?  And  the  business  you 
told  me  of  going  smoothly?  That's  jusl  as  it 
should  be.  If  there's  anything  further  I  can  do, 
you  know,  you  may  command  me ;  it  is  a  delight 
to  me  to  aid  the  struggling." 

"  Thank  you  very  much,  Mr.  Pinchin,"  said  the 
doctor.  "  It  is  a  pleasure  to  owe  so  much  to  so 
generous  a  nature  as  yours." 

"  Say  no  more,  my  dear  boy,  say  no  more,"  said 
Pinchin,  glancing  proudly  around. 

Though  Callender  had  his  nos^  thus  put  out  of 
joint  (to  use  a  vulgar  but  expressive  phrase)  by 
Amelia's  father,  he  was  compensated  by  the  kind 
regard  of  Amelia  herself  and  the  friendly  greeting 
of  Miss  Pinchin.  Yet  there  is  no  denying  that  he 
was  a  good  deal  put  out  and  saddened  by  Pinchin's 
reception  of  him  ;  and  when  they  had  all  returned 
again  to  Cleaver's,  he  listened  in  silent  depression 
to  the  doctor's  crow  of  exultation  over  him. 

"You  had  better  really  withdraw  your  preten- 
sions, my  boy,"  said  the  doctor.  "I  admit  that 
you  appear  to  have  the  women  on  your  side,  but 
what  is  that  to  having  the  father,  and  such  a  father, 
without  whom  the  women  will  not  venture  to  do 
anything  ?  " 


While  that  passed  between  the  two  young  men 
an  odd  scene  was  being  enacted  within  the  con- 
fines of  the  Pinchin  family.  Mr.  Pinchiii  and  his 
sister  sat  together. 

"  Now  that  we're  back  here  again,  Orlando," 
said  Miss  Pinchin,  "you  must  really  give  these 
young  men  their  answer.  It  is  really  too  much 
to  have  two  dangling  after  Amelia.  Make  up  your 
mind  which  you  will  have  for  a  son-in-law." 

"I   have  never  changed  my  mind,  Honoria," 
said  Pinchin  ;  "  I  prefer  the  doctor." 
"Why?" 

"  I  don't  know.  I  find  him  more— in  short,  I 
like  him  better,"  answered  Orlando. 

"  But  surely  the  other  has  better  prospects  ?" 
"The  doctor's  prospects  are  good,"   answered 
Pinchin  confidently.     "  I  shall  push  him  on." 

"  Really,  Orlando  !  "  exclaimed  Honoria.  "  But 
the  other's  prospects  are  assured.  And  you  cer- 
tainly owe  him  something.  You  yourself  told  bim 
that  you  would  never  forget  that  to  all  intents  and 
purposes  he  saved  your  life." 

"  Saved  my  life  !  It  is  always  the  same  weari- 
some refrain.  I  have  no  objection  to  the  young 
man,  I  wish  him  no  harm,  only  I  object  to  a  son- 
in-law  who  puts  on  an  air  of  patronage  and— and 
protection  ;  I  object  to  a  son- in-law  who  flaunts 
his  wealth  before  my  eyes,  who  thinks  himself 
better  than  me." 

"  Why,  what  can  you  mean,  Orlando  ? "  ex- 
claimed Honoria.  "  Mr.  Callender  is  as  unassum- 
ing and  modest  a  young  man  as  I  know." 

"You  are  singularly  simple  and — and  Wind, 
Honoria  ! "  exclaimed  Pinchin.  "Your  description 
just  applies  to  the  doctor." 

"The  doctor!  the  doctor!  I  don't  l)elieve  in 
him  a  bit  !  He  is  always  saying,  *  If  it  hadn't 
been  for  you  ! — I  owe  you  so  much  ! '  He  flatters 
your  vanity,  and  like  a  fool  you  like  it ! " 

"Vanity?  Me?"  cried  Pinchin.  "I  am  the 
least  vain  of  men  ;  though,  indeed,  I  might  very 
well  be  vain.' 

"  Oh  ! "  snapped  Honoria  impatiently. 
"Yes,  Honoria,"  said  Pinchin  in  some  heat, 
"  the  man  who  has  risked  his  life  to  save  that  of 
another  may  very  w^ell  be  proud  of  himself.  But 
I  am  not.  I  prefer  to  maintain  a  modest  and  silent 
demeanour." 

"But,  surely,  all  that,"  said  Honoria,  after  a 
pause,  "  has  nothing  to  do  with  the  claims  of  Mr. 
Callender  on  your  consideration." 

"  Claims  of  Mr.  Callender  !     But  we  need  not 
discuss  them.    Amelia  cannot  have  set  her  aflec- 
tions  on  Mr.  Callender." 
"  How  do  you  know  that  ?  " 
•  "  I  shouldn't  think  so." 
"  You  can  easily  discover,"  said  Honoria.     "  Ask 
her." 

"  Very  well.  111  ask  her." 
"  Ask  her  now.     Call  her  here. — Amelia ! "  called 
Miss  Pinchin.    Amelia  came.     "  Now,"  said  Miss 
Pinchin. 

"  Sit  down,  my  dear,"  said  Pinchin,  with  paternal 
condescension.  "Amelia,  my  child,  I  have  had 
submitted  to  me  two  requests  for  your  hand. 
Both — yes,  I  will  say  both — are  suitable  matches 
in  my  view ;  I  may  prefer  one  to  the  other,  but  I 
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am  not  a  father  who  would  coerce  the  affections  of 
his  child  ;  I  leave  you  the  liberty  of  choice." 

"Complete hberty,' emphasised  Honoria.  "One 
of  the  requests  is  from  Mr.  Callender." 

"Oh  !"  exclaimed  Amelia,  with  a  very  proper 
blush. 

"  Don't  influence  her  choice,"  exclaimed  Pi nchin. 
"  You  are  trying  to  influence  her  choice  !  The 
other  proposal,  my  child,  is  from  Mr.  Hatton,  a 
doctor,  a  charming,  frank,  modest,  and  obliging 
joung  man,  with  excellent  professional  prospects, 
who,  I  do  not  attempt  to  conceal  it,  tms  all  my 
sympathy," 

"  Don't  you  influence  her  choice,  Orlando  !  ' 
exclaimed  Miss  Pinchin. 

"  I  don't,  Honoria,"  said  Pinchin,  "  I  merely 
slate  a  fact.     Now,  my  dear,"  he  continued  to  his 


daughter,  spreading  out  both  hands,  "there  you 
are.    Choose." 

"  I  don't  know  what  to  say,"  answered  Amelia, 
looking  down  and  fingering  the  bangle  that  em- 
braced her  wrist.  "I  don't  wish  to  go  against 
your  wishes,  father." 

"  I  am  not  a  man  to  coerce  my  daughter's  affec- 
tions," tepeated  Pinchin.  "  Choose  for  yourself,  my 
child." 

"Well,  father,"  answered  Amelia,  "if  you  leave 
me  quite  free  to  choose,  I  choose— Mr.  Callender," 

"There!"  exclaimed  Honoria  triumphantly. 

"Callender!"  said  Pinchin.  "Why  not  the 
doctor?  " 

"Well,  father,"  said  Amelia,  "I  like  the  doctor 
very  well,  but  I  like  Mr.  Callender  better." 

"But  why  need  we  discuss  it  more,  Orlando?" 
expostulated  Honoria  ;  "she  has  chosen,  and  it  is 
settled" 

■'  Pardon  coe,  Honoria,"  said  Orlando  somewhat 


testily,  "a  father  cannot  altogether  surrender  his 
prerogative.     I  must  consider  ;  I  must  inquire." 

At  that  critical  moment  a  servant  brought  a 
message  to  Pinchin  that  there  was  some  one  at  the 
door  who  wished  to  see  him  on  particular  business. 
Pinchin  went  out,  and  returned  with  a  long  face 
and  with  a  document  in  his  hand.  He  had  to 
explain,  unwillingly,  to  his  sister  and  daughter  that 
it  was  a  summons  for  assault  and  damage. 

"  It's  that  man,  I  suppose,"  said  Honoria,  "  that 
you  stru^led  with  at  the  Junction  for  the  wrong 
portmanteau.  You  are  always  so  quarrelsome  and 
violent,  Orlando?" 

"  Me  ?  violent  ?  '  exclaimed  Orlando  ;  "  I  merely 
waved  my  umbrella  over  him  with  some  vivacity  !  " 

"You  struck  him,  Orlando,"  said  Honoria 
sadly  ;  "  not  hard,  perhaps,  but  hard  enough  for  a 
man  to  make  a  case  of  if  he  wishes  to,  and  you 
certainly  left  a  dirty  mark  on  his  coat." 

"  Did  I  really  strike  him  ?  "  said  Pinchin,  looking 
very  worried. 

"Now  what  you'd  better  do,"  said  Honoria 
promptly,  "is  to  ask  Mr,  Callender's  opinion  ;  he's 
a  lawyer,  you  know,  and  you  must  in  your  position 
avoid  the  scandal  of  a  police -court." 

"  Yes,"  said  he  reflectively,  "  a  lawyer  is  useful 
sometimes.     I  might  do  worse." 

Straightway  Amelia  tripped  out,  inquired  for 
Mr.  Callender,  and  brought  him  in.  The  case 
was  set  before  Mr.  Callender  at  length.  There  is 
no  need  tQ  trouble  about  the  details  here  ;  it  is 
enough  to  say  that  Mr.  Callender  gave  a  judicial 
ear,  and  pronounced  the  opinion  that  an  awkward 
case  might  very  easily  be  set  up,  which  would  look 
ill  in  a  police-court. 

"  But  I'll  make  it  all  right,"  said  he,  looking  at 
the  name  of  the  solicitor  through  whom  the  sum- 
mons had  been  issued.  "  I  know  the  solicitor ; 
I've  been  on  circuit  down  here.  Don't  trouble 
yourself  about  it,  Mr.  Pinchin." 

"Mydear  Callender,"  exclaimed  Pinchin,  grasping 
his  hand  in  the  impulse  of  relief,  "  I'm  exceedingly 
obliged  to  you— exceedingly." 

"I'll  go  at  once,"  said  Callender,  looking  at  his 
watch. 

"  Well  ? "  said  Honoria,  when  he  was  gone,  and 
Amelia  had  followed  him.  "What  do  you  think 
of  Mr.  Callender  now?" 

"Oh,  he's  a  very  good  fellow,"  said  Pinchin; 
"  very  obliging  indeed." 

"And  you  will  hesitate  no  longer  now  about 
him  and  Amelia?" 

"  No,"  said  Pinchin,  "  I'll  hesitate  no  more." 

"And  hadn't  you  better,  then,  take  the  oppor- 
tunity of  saying  '  No '  to  the  doctor  ? " 

"Ah,  saying  'No.'  That's  disagreeable.  Poor 
Hatton  !  I'm  very  fond  of  him.  There's,  after  all, 
no  immediate  necessity  of  saying  'No,'  But  I'll 
go  and  prepare  him.'  And  he  stepped  away 
briskly  in  one  direction,  while  his  sister  tripped  off 
in  another  to  tell  Amelia  of  the  happy  turn  things 
had  taken. 

In  something  more  than  an  hour  Callender 
returned  with  satisfaction  on  his  ingenuous  brow, 
and  sought  Mr.  Pinchin.  He  found  him  in  company 
with  the  doctor  in  the  garden. 
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"  It's  all  right/'  said  Callender ;  "  IVe  settled  it 
I've  paid  on  your  behalf  a  guinea  to  the  local 
hospital,  and  have  promised  that  you  will  write  a 
few  words  of  regret  to  the  gentleman  you  of- 
fended." 

Pinchin  looked  gloomy  and  disconcerted. 

"  Gentleman  ! "  he  exclaimed,  "  He  wasn't  a 
gentleman.  1  believe  he  was  a  malevolent  old  fool ! 
And  I  must  write  an  apology  to  him  I " 

"Only  a  word  or  two,"  said  Callender,  "as  a 
matter  of  polite  form." 

"  You  are  too  good ! "  exclaimed  Pinchin 
bitterly. 

"I  am  very  glad,"  said  Callender  simply,  "to 
have  been  of  service  to  you,  Mr.  Pinchin." 

"Service?  Service?"  broke  out  Pinchin,  "Mr. 
Callender,  I  have  had  enough  of  your  services  ! — 
enough  of  your  services  !  Why  did  you  meddle  in 
the  matter  at  all  ?  Why  did  you  not  let  the  case 
take  its  legal  course  ?  Permit  me,  sir,  to  send  you 
my  cheque  for  the  guinea  you  have  expended  for 
me  ?  Arid  in  the  future,  sir — in  the  future  ! — when 
you  find  me  addressing  a  public  meeting,  do  not 
humiliate  me  by  dragging  me  away  !  And  allow 
me,  if  I  have  a  quarrel  with  a  man,  to  make  my 
own  apologies,  and  send  my  own  guineas  to  local 
hospitals  !  And  if  I  have  a  fancy  to  face  the 
scandal  of  an  appearance  in  a  police  court,  do  not 
baulk  me  of  it ! " 

"  But,  Mr.  Pinchin  ! "  stammered  Callender. 

"I  do  not  like  young  men  who  meddle,"  ex- 
claimed Mr.  Pinchin  ;  "  who — who  impose  them- 
selves and  their  services  upon  me ;  who — who  make 
themselves  of  too  much  consequence  1  I  do  not 
like  it ! " 

And  Mr.  Pinchin  marched  away  with  his  hand 
under  the  tail  of  his  coat 

"Why,  what's  the  matter  with  him?"  asked 
Callender,  gazing  with  astonishment  on  the  doctor, 
who  grinned  in  answer. 

"  My  dear  boy,"  said  the  doctor,  "  you  have  put 
your  foot  in  it  again  !  In  the  contest  which  has 
just  come  to  an  end,"  continued  the  doctor,  walking 
towards  the  house,  "you  have  committed  mistake 
after  mistake,  my  son  ! " 

"What  do  you  mean?"  demanded  Callender. 

"  What  I  say.  I  am  going  to  give  you  a  piece 
of  advice,  my  boy,  which  will  be  of  service  to  you — 
in  the  future.  Come  and  sit  down  on  this  bench." 
It  was  the  bench  under  the  verandah,  from  which 
Callender  had  overheard  a  certain  small  conversa- 
tion between  Pinchin  and  his  sister.  "  IVe  been 
a  philosopher  since  I  was  nineteen,"  said  the  doctor. 
"  It  is  necessary  for  a  man  who  means  to  get  on  in 
my  profession  to  be  a  philosopher,  and  to  study 
the  natures  of  people  as  well  as  their  insides.  Now, 
Callender,  you  have  a  deadly  fault  in  your  nature." 

"  Me  ?  "  exclaimed  Callender. 

At  that  moment  Pinchin  appeared  on  the 
verandah,  and,  hearing  the  voices  of  the  young 
men,  stayed  to  listen  ;  but  the  young  men  did  not 
know  it 

"  Yes,"  continued  the  doctor  ;  "  you  are  too  fond 
of  obliging,  of  performing  a  service.  That's  an  un- 
fortunate weakness ;  strive  against  it,  my  boy,  or 
you  won't  get  on  in  life." 


"You  are  trying  to  be  satirical,"  said  Callender ; 
"  don't." 

"I'm  quite  serious,"  said  the  doctor.  "At  any 
rate,  before  doing  a  person  a  service,  make  sure 
that  the  person  is  not  a  conceited  ass." 

"  And  may  I  ask  why,  of  your  philosophy  ? " 
demanded  Callender. 

"  Because  a  conceited  ass  cannot  bear  long  the 
burden  of  what  you  call  gratitude  ;  for,  you  see^ 

there  are  people  of  so  delicate  a  constitution " 

The  doctor  paused. 

"  Come,"  said  Callender,  "  let's  hear  your  philo- 
sophy." 

"  Take  an  example,"  said  the  doctor.  '*  There's 
Pinchin.  (Pinchin  listened  behind  with  all  his 
ears.)  "  He's  that  sort  of  person.  Pinchin  just 
detests  you." 

"It  seems  like  it,"  said  Callender  sadly.  "But 
why  ?  " 

"Why?  Because,  first  of  all,  you  rescued  him 
from  that  public  meeting.  Perhaps  you  have 
imagined  that  the  memory  of  that  would  always 
bring  before  him  the  thought  of  your  coolness  and 
courage.  Not  at  all.  It  reminds  him  always  that 
he  made  an  ass  of  himself  in  public,  and  was 
dragged  out  like  a  cur  with  its  tail  between  its 
legs." 

"Well,  but "  began  Callender. 

"  Let  me  go  on.  In  that  business  about  the  will, 
you  wanted  him  to  know  that  you  were  well  enough 
off  to  marry  Amelia  :  he  thinks  you  showed  yourself 
on  purpose  better  off,  and  in  a  better  position  than 
he,  and  being  a  conceited  ass  he  cannot  endure  to 
have  anyone  near  him,  much  less  have  for  a  member 
of  his  family,  anyone  better  off  than  himself  In 
this  last  affak  you've  humiliated  him  again  by 
engaging  he  shall  make  an  apology.  He  believes 
it  all  comes  of  your  not  thinking  highly  enough 
of  him.  You've  never  understood  him,  ray  dear 
boy,  and  so  you've  made  only  mistakes." 

"  Of  course  j^<7«  understand  him  ! "  said  Callender 
ironically. 

"  I  do.  And  so  I  have  worked  on  a  different 
line  from  you.  You  see  how  your  presence 
humiliates  him,  irritates  him ;  he  feels  under 
obligation  to  you,  feels  your  inferior;  while  he 
expands  in  my  presence  as  if  I  were  his  pet  vanity 
or  his  pet  vice.     Why  ?  " 

"  Simply  because  he  is  ungrateful,  I  suppose," 

"  Ingratitude,  my  boy,  is  a  variety  of  pride.  I 
say  I  took  a  different  line  from  you.  Instead  of 
wishing  to  render  him  services  I  set  myself  to  make 
him  render  services  to  me.  I  put  myself  into  a 
steam-bath  and  appeared  to  faint" 

"  Appeared  ?    Then  it  was  all  a  sham  I " 

"All  a  sham.  I  was  in  no  danger.  But  I 
wanted  to  give  him  the  chance  of  rescuing  me  from 
imminent  death,  without  risk  to  himself.  So,  since 
that  day  I  have  been,  as  you  know,  his  joy,  his 
triumph,  his  achievement  If  he  is  cold  the 
thought  of  me  warms  him  with  a  glow  of  satisfac- 
tion. I  get  his  exploit — heroic — printed  in  the 
paper,  and  he  is  puffed  up  with  delight  Well, 
there  you  are,  my  boy.  You've  lost,  and  I've  won. 
I've  told  you  my  secret ;  keep  it  to  yourself :  we 
engaged  that  this  contest  should  be  quite  friendly. 
And  treasure  up  my  philosophy  in  your  heart,  my 
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son —men  like  you,  not  for  the  favours  you  do 
them,  but  for  the  favours  they  do  you." 

"  I  don't  believe  it  ! "  exclaimed  Cailender. 

"  Well,"  said  the  doctor,  "  let's  go  in." 

As  they  entered  the  house  the  doctor  turned 
aside  for  a  little,  and  Cailender  went  on.  In  the 
corridor  he  met  the  adorable  Amelia. 

"  Ah,  Mr.  Cailender,"  said  she,  "  there  you  are. 
My  father  sent  me  to  find  you." 

**  Yes,"  said  Cailender  sadly  ;  **  to  give  me  a 
cheque  for  a  guinea,  and  to  say  he  doesn't  want  to 
see  mc  any  more." 

"What  do  you  mean?"  said  Amelia,  with  a 
divine  blush.     "  You  must  be  mistaken." 

"No,  -Amelia,"  said  he,  "I'm  not.  He  has  just 
lold  me  how  utterly  he  detests  me  ;  and  I  must  just 
say  ^good-bye'  to  you,  Amelia,  and  not  see  him." 

"  Oh,  no ;  no,  you  mustn't,"  said  Amelia  quickly. 
"  I  mean  you  must  come  in.  He  wants  to  see  you 
and  the  doctor  too,  to — to  give  you  both  your — 
your  answers." 

"  I  won't  go  in  to  hear  him  bestow  you  on  the 
doctor  ;  that's  what  he's  going  to  do." 

"  The  doctor  ?  But  I  won't  be  bestowed  on  the 
doctor.     I  won't  have  him  !  " 

**Vou  won't,  Amelia?  Then — then  you  choose 
me  !  And  you  will  marry  me  in  spite  of  your 
father  ?  " 

"  Come  in,"  said  Amelia  shyly,  "  and  see  what  will 
happen." 


When  the  doctor  came  along* the  corridor, 
Amelia  gave  him  her  Other's  message,  and  the 
three  went  in  together.  Mr.  and  Miss  Pinchin 
received  them  in  the  drawing-room  in  solemn 
state. 

"Gentlemen,"  said  Mr.  Pinchin,  in  his  loftiest 
accents,  "  you  have  done  me  the  honour,  both  of 
you,  to  ask  for  the  hand  of  my  daughter  in  marriage. 
Mr.  Hatton,  my  dear  doctor  " — Cailender  groaned 
and  looked  desperate — "I  have  already  done  a 
good  deal  for  you  ;  I  wish  to  do  more  still.  I  wish 
to  bestow  on  you  " — the  doctor  looked  radiant — 
"  a  piece  of  advice  :  When  you  wish  to  speak  on 
questions  of  philosophy,  don't  sit  on  a  bench  close 
to  a  verandah." 

"  Oh  ! "  exclaimed  the  doctor  involuntarily. 

"  Yes,  sir,"  said  Pinchin  ;  "  I  thank  you  for  the 
lesson  you  read  me,  and  I  hope  I  shall  benefit  by 
it.  Mr.  Cailender,  you  are  not  so  philosophic  as 
your  friend,  but  you  please  me  more.  I  have  the 
honour  of  bestowing  on  you  the  hand  of  my 
daughter." 

"  Oh,  Mr.  Pinchin  ! "  exclaimed  the  delighted 
young  man. 

"  And  I  beg  you  to  observe  that  I  do  not  think 
I  thereby  acquit  myself  of  all  obligation  to  you  : 
I  remain  your  debtor.  Although,  sir,"  said  he, 
turning  to  the  doctor,  "  there  are  conceited  asses 
who  do  not  know  how  to  endure  a  debt  of  grati- 
tude." 

J.  MACLAREN  COBBAN. 
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HOW  THEY    LIVE,   THINK,   AND   LABOUR. 


SECOND  SERIES.-GERMANY. 

n. 


THE  NEW  GUILDS. 


GERMANY'S  commercial  condition  is  in  a  tran- 
sition stage  now  that  the  Bismarck  Protec- 
tionist era  has  given  place  to  one  of  a  milder 
character.  She  has  now  no  turnpike  tolls  nor 
octroi,  and  the  new  commercial  treaties  with  Austria, 
Switzerland,  Italy,  and  Belgium  have  eased  her  re- 
lations with  foreign  countries.  She  has  ceased 
to  be  a  merely  agricultural  nation.  The  supply  she 
produces  no  longer  meets  the  demand,  she  has 
largely  to  import  foreign  produce ;  and  while 
directing  her  efforts  towards  the  attainment  of 
commercia!  importance  in  other  countries,  she 
is  doing  her  best  to  foster  her  industries  and 
keep  her  industrials  in  the  front  rank  for  skill, 
punctuality,  and  cheapness  in  production. 

During  the  last  twelve  years  a  serious  attempt 
has  been  made  to  revive  her  old  guilds,  which 
had  fallen  into  considerable  neglect.  By  the  Act 
of  1S81  encouragement  was  given  to  the  forma- 
tion of  new  guilds  with  the  object  of  maintaining 


the  standard  of  work  in  each  industry,  of  recon- 
ciling differences  between  employers  and  em- 
ployed, and  providing  technical  education,  not 
only  for  apprentices,  but  for  masters  and  journey- 
men. These  new  societies  may  be  either  trade 
guilds  confined  to  members  of  one  trade,  or 
mixed  guilds  in  which  several  trades  are  com- 
bined to  their  common  advantage  in  the  main- 
tenance of  sick  funds,  in  the  establishment  of 
technical  schools,  and  shelters  for  the  unemployed 
and  similar  institutions. 

According  to  the  valuable  report  on  the  condi- 
tions of  German  industry,  issued  by  our  labour 
Commission,  one  German  workman  in  ten  now 
belongs  to  a  guild,  there  being,  however,  more 
guilds  in  the  north  than  in  the  south.  Out  of 
10,223  guilds  with  321,219  members,  7,823  with 
226,049  members  are  to  be  found  in  Prussia.  In 
South  and  West  Germany  the  guilds  are  mostly  of 
the  mixed  variety,  which  have  undeniable  advan- 
tages in  small  and  thinly  populated  districts.  To 
promote  the  formation  of  such  societies  there  is 
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a  central  committee  which  supplies  model  rules 
free  of  cost,  and  many  of  the  trade  guilds  in  the 
same  industry  have  formed  associations  amongst 
themselves,  like  the  Germania  association  of 
bakers,  which  includes  860  towns.  In  this  way  a 
wider  sphere  and  a  greater  power  are  obtained 
for  them,  particularly  when  the  union  is  territorial 
like  the  Sachsischer,  which  has  over  250  guilds 
and  more  than  10,000  members. 


TRADE   UNIONS. 

Some  of  the  guilds  are  very  old.  The  Printers' 
Union,  which  is  now  practically  a  trade  union 
on  English  lines,  can  be  traced  back  to  the 
seventeenth  century,  when  the  art  of  printing,  which 
was  at  first  entirely  in  the  hands  of  certain  families, 
had  become  important  enough  to  originate  a  guild 
with  three  classes — masters,  journeymen,  and  ap- 
prentices. Trade  unions,  properly  so  called,  have, 
however,  existed  in  Germany  for  only  five-and- 
twenty  years.  Among  them  these  now  number  over 
sixty  thousand  members,  but  the  only  society  of 
the  kind  affording  an  adequate  parallel  to  an  Eng- 
lish trade  union  is  that  of  the  engineers  and  metal 
workers,  which  has  conducted  several  strikes,  the 
other  unions  being  as  yet  only  strong  enough  to 
establish  benefit  funds. 

Workmen's  associations  of  the  socialist  type 
were  initiated  in  Germany  by  the  followers  of 
Lassalle.  The  total  membership  of  these  now 
stands  at  about  a  quarter  of  a  million,  represent- 
ing some  fifty-seven  allied  trades  ;  and  there  are 
fifty-six  newspapers  with  a  circulation  of  220,000 
devoted  to  their  interests,  as  against  three  with  a 
circulation  of  40,000  in  the  interests  of  the  trade 
unions. 

HOURS   OF   LABOUR. 

The  German  strikes  have  mostly  been  for 
shorter  hours.  The  German  hours  of  labour  are 
decidedly  long.  They  frequently  exceed  fifteen  a 
day  ;  in  many  industries  from  eleven  to  twelve 
hours  of  actual  work  is  required,  and  though  the 
system  of  a  ten -hours',  and  in  some  trades  such 
as  printing,  a  nine-hours'  day  is  gaining  ground, 
the  advance  has  only  been  obtained  by  a  long 
course  of  strikes.  Sunday  work  was  once  far 
from  uncommon,  but  as  the  law  stands  now  em- 
ployers cannot  compel  their  workpeople  to  work 
on  Sundays  and  holidays,  except  in  cases  where 
rthe  work  cannot  be  suspended.  Holidays  are 
'fixed  by  the  State  Governments  in  accordance 
with  local  custom  or  religious  belief.  Persons 
-who  have  to  work  on  these  holidays  or  Sundays 
"have  to  be  given  a  rest  on  some  other  day,  and 
they  have  double  time  off  if  they  have  to  work 
sX  Christmas,  Easter,  or  Whitsuntide.  Except  in 
cases  not  admitting  of  delay  the  hours  of  work 
^ave  to  be  so  fixed  as  to  allow  of  attendance  at 
(divine  service,  and  if  Sunday  employment  cannot 
be  so  arranged  and  exceeds  eight  hours,  a  rest 
of  thirty- six  hours  has  to  be  given  every  third 
Sunday,  or  else  a  rest  every  second  Sunday  be- 
tween six  in  the  morning  and  six  at  night 


LABOUR   PASSPORTS. 

A  German  workman,  before  he  is  qualified  for 
employment,  has  to  be  provided  with  a  labour  pass- 
port, his  Arbsitsbuch.  This  gives  his  name  and 
birthday  and  place  of  birth,  and  any  employer 
engaging  a  workman  under  twenty- one  years  of  age 
has  to  ask  for  this  passport  and  to  keep  it,  subject 
at  any  time  to  official  inspection,  and  to  restore  it 
to  the  workman  at  the  end  of  his  engagement,  after 
entering  upon  it  the  dates  on  which  the  engage- 
ment began  and  ended,  and  the  capacity  in  whidi 
the  workman  was  engaged.  This  passport  is 
stamped  by  the  local  magistrate,  and  the  employer 
who  loses  it  has  to  make  it  good  at  his  own 
expense.  Another  document  which  the  German 
workman  is  provided  with  is  the  Arbeitszeugniss,  or 
certificate  stating  the  nature  or  duration  of  his 
employment,  which  his  employer  has  to  give  him 
when  leaving  his  service.  This  is  what  we  should 
call  his  "  character,"  and  contains  a  statement  of 
the  way  in  which  the  receiver  conducted  himself 
during  the  period  it  covers. 


WOMEN   WORKERS. 

The  German  Government  has  not  been  entirely 
indifferent  to  the  girls  and  women  who  have  to 
work  for  their  living.  No  female  can  be  employed 
in  a  factory  after  half-past  eight  at  night  or  before 
half-past  five  in  the  morning,  and  on  the  eves  of 
holidays  they  have  to  leave  work  at  half-past  five 
in  the  afternoon.  No  girl  over  sixteen  years  of  age 
must  work  more  than  eleven  hours  a  day,  and  in 
the  middle  of  a  day  females  must  have  an  hour's 
rest,  and  when  they  manage  a  household  they 
must  have  an  hour  and  a  half.  No  woman  is 
allowed  to  work  for  six  weeks  after  her  confinement 
unless  a  doctor  specially  certifies  that  she  is  fit  to 
do  so,  and  even  then  she  is  not  allowed  to  return 
before  the  expiration  of  the  fourth  week.  All 
factories  where  women  are  employed  have  to  be 
registered,  and  although  thirteen  hours  a  day  may 
be  worked  for  a  fortnight,  no  overtime  is  allowed 
to  exceed  eighty  hours  a  year.  No  females  are 
allowed  to  be  employed  underground,  nor  in  forges 
or  smelting  works  or  glass  works,  and  a  restriction 
is  placed  on  their  employment  in  lead  factories, 
cigar  factories,  gutta-percha  factories,  and  wire- 
drawing works. 

FACTORY   CHILDREN. 

Children  under  thirteen  cannot  be  employed  in 
factories,  and  even  if  over  thirteen  they  must  first  be 
freed  from  school  attendance.  Children  under 
fourteen  must  not  work  more  than  six  hours  a  day, 
with  a  rest  of  at  least  half  an  hour ;  and  between 
fourteen  and  sixteen  they  must  not  work  more  than 
ten  hours  a  day,  with  an  hour's  interval  at  noon  and 
half  an  hour  in  the  morning  and  afternoon.  On 
Sundays  and  holidays  children  are  not  allowed  to 
be  employed  at  all ;  nor  must  they  be  employed 
during  the  hours  fixed  for  religious  instruction  by 
the  authorised  priest  or  pastor  ;  and  until  they  are 
eighteen  they  must  have  time  allowed  them  to 
attend  the  secondary  schools.    As  the  man  has  his 
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Arkitsbuch,  the  child  has  his  Arbdtskarte  or  pass- 
port duly  stamped  by  the  authorities,  and  a  list  of 
the  children  employed  has  to  be  hung  up  in  every 
factory,  giving  the  hours  during  which  they  work. 

But  though  children  cannot  work  in  the  factory 
and  the  mine,  they  can  work  at  home,  where  the 
law  cannot  at  present  reach  them.  In  Thuringia 
you  will  find  the  children  painting  the  toys  as 
soon  as  they  come  out  of  school,  and  painting  them 
far  into  the  night.  In  the  Taunus  villages  you 
will  find  children  of  three  years  old  and  upwards 
busy  threading  needles  and  putting  on  elastic  bands 
for  the  net  makers  and  glove  makers.  The 
ThiJringian  match  makers  will  keep  their  children 
at  work  from  midday  on  Saturday  until  two  o'clock 
on  Sunday  morning,  and  after  two  hours*  rest  will 
start  them  again  until  church  time  ;  and  the  teachers 
will  tell  you  that  after  half  an  hour  in  school  the 
children  fall  asleep  and  are  incapable  of  learning 
anything.  In  some  places  even  children  are  at 
work  from  four  in  the  morning  till  eleven  at  night, 
and  that  for  a  mere  pittance,  so  that  the  agitation 
for  the  extension  of  the  factory  laws  to  home  in- 
dustries can  hardly  be  wondered  at,  though  it  may 
seem  to  some  to  be  unreasonable. 

SHOPKEEPERS   AND  THEIR  ASSISTANTS. 

The  hours  worked  by  shop-assistants  are,  as 
usual,  as  long  as  any.  Of  the  8,235  establishments 
reported  on  by  last  year's  Government  inquiry,  forty- 
five  per  cent,  gave  their  hours  as  fourteen,  fifteen, 
sixteen  or  more.  The  larger  the  town  the  shorter 
the  hours.  In  the  small  towns  where  the  small 
•shops  have  but  one  assistant  the  hours  in  many 
cases  extend  over  sixteen  and  probably  the 
employer's  hours  are  longer. 

In  Berlin  the  women  in  the  shops  are  nearly  all 
unmarried,  and  more  than  half  of  them'  are  from 
eighteen  to  twenty-five  years  of  age.  Their 
earnings  rise  from  two  pounds  a  month  to  five 
guineas  a  month  in  perhaps  the  sixteenth  year  of 
their  service,  and  their  hours  are  from  9|to  io|, 
exclusive  of  the  midday  interval  of  from  i^  to  2 
hours.  These  are  the  normal  hours  ;  but  a  great 
deal  of  overtime  is  worked  at  Christmas  and  other 
holiday  seasons.  One-third  of  these  women  are 
entitled  to  the  six  weeks'  notice  of  dismissal  before 
the  end  of  the  quarter  which  is  given  to  men  ; 
about  a  quarter  of  them  are  subject  to  a  month's 
notice  ;  about  a  third  to  a  fortnight's  notice  ;  and 
some  to  no  notice  at  all.  Here  again  it  is  in  the 
small  shops  that  the  position  of  the  workers  is  the 
vorst  The  small  shopkeeper  is  hard  pressed  on 
all  sides,  and  it  is  a  wonder  how  he  survives.  He 
cannot  buy  so  well  nor  sell  so  cheaply  as  his  larger 
competitors.  In  the  cities  the  so-called  Rausch- 
waaren  (sensational  goods)  exercise  a  pernicious 
influence  on  his  trade.  There  are  large  shops 
that  are  continually  selling  off,  and  which  un- 
fortunately often  offer  real  bargains,  at  the  cost,  of 
course,  of  the  producers.  These  permanent  sales 
are  altogether  objectionable,  for  they  tempt  the 
public  to  unnecessary  expenditure.  This  is  also 
the^  case  with  the  6d.,  ij.,  2s.,  and  3^.  bazaars, 
which  seem  to  possess  a  secret  charm.  Another 
damaging  kind  of  sale  is  that  of  bankrupt  stock, 


which  is  bought  up  by  some  speculator  who  inter- 
mingles the  wares  with  inferior  goods,  the  deception 
often  lasting  for  some  time  without  being  discovered. 
In  Berlin  there  has  been  a  great  falling-ofT  of  late, 
even  in  high-class  shops,  for,  although  the  city  is 
rapidly  growing,  the  new-comers  are  mostly  people 
in  indigent  circumstances  in  search  of  employment. 
Of  one  form  of  competition  the  shopkeepers 
have,  however,  been  relieved.  The  greater  freedom 
accorded  to  trade  has  rendered  the  old  fairs  super- 
fluous ;  they  only  exist  now  in  out-of-the-way 
phces  of  no  i  mportance.  One  of  the  few  exceptions 
is  the  Leipsic  fair,  but  even  that  has  lost  its 
pristine  glory.  It  is  still  important,  however,  for 
furs,  of  which  six  to  nine  millions  of  marks'  worth 
are  sold  annually,  and  for  books. 

ELEMENTARY   SCHOOLS. 

The  German  is  a  great  reader,  and  in  these  days 
the  intellectual  status  of  a  country  depends  more 
on  the  good  average  education  of  the  masses  than 
on  the  cultivation  of  an  exclusively  literary  class. 
The  excellent  educational  system  of  Germany, 
lauded  all  over  the  world,  may  be  termed  a  national 
characteristic.  The  elementary  schools  are  free  to 
all,  yet  they  have  not  in  the  least  the  character 
of  charity  schools.  A  sentiment  of  political  and 
religious  independence  is  one  of  their  chief  features, 
and  that  the  people  cling  to  this  was  shown  when 
the  recent  proposal  of  the  majority  of  the  House  of 
Deputies  and  of  Herr  von  Zedlitz,  the  late  Minister 
of  Public  Instruction,  in  particular,  demanded  that 
the  elementary  schools  should  be  given  over  to 
clerical  rule.  The  general  feeling  showed  itself  in 
loud  protests.  The  controversy  evoked  is  so  recent 
that  it  will  be  fresh  in  the  memory  of  all  readers. 
The  teachers  in  the  elementary  schools  opposed  the 
Bill  vigorously,  even  though  it  advocated  an  im- 
provement in  their  pecuniary  position,  for  which 
there  is  certainly  room,  as  the  highest  salary  now 
given  them  is  from  660  to  900  marks  a  year. 

One  of  the  chief  theories  set  forth  at  a  recent 
meeting  of  teachers  relates  to  the  desirability  of  the 
students  in  the  teachers'  training  schools  being  al- 
lowed to  take  part  in  social  gatherings,  and  so  ac- 
quire a  certain  strength  of  character  and  knowledge 
of  the  world.  At  present  they  are  only  allowed  an 
hour's  walk  daily,  and  on  principle  they  are  kept 
unacquainted  with  the  spirit  of  the  times.  How- 
ever, in  spite  of  fine  speeches,  a  I'eform  in  a  liberal 
direction  is  at  present  improbable.  A  question  of 
the  utmost  importance  is  that  of  giving  the  school 
system  a  certain  uniformity  of  character  by  decree- 
ing that  the  children  of  all  classes  shall  attend  the 
same  elementary  schools  up  to  the  age  of  ten  years. 
The  other  scholastic  institutions  would  be  organised 
accordingly. 

HIGH   SCHOOLS. 

A  boys'  school  is  considered  a  "  high  school " 
when  it  grants  the  certificate  necessary  to  young 
men  who  wish  to  serve  as  volunteers.  The  military 
regulations  acknowledge  different  kinds  of  high 
schools — Gymnasien,  Realgymnasien,  Oberreal- 
schulen,  Progymnasien,  Realschulen,  Realpro- 
gymnasien,  and  hohere  Biirgerschulen.    This  great 
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variety,  of  schools  is  undesirable,  for  it  renders 
uniformity  of  the  scholastic  system  almost  im- 
possible, and  parents  are  at  a  loss  to  choose  the 
right  school  for  their  children.  Two  chief 
tendencies  have  gradually  formed  in  the  schools, 
one  towards  what  in  other  days  would  have 
been  called  humanistic  studies,  the  other  towards 
more  practical  life.  The  one  centres  in  classical 
studies,  the  others  in  modem  languages,  mathe- 
matics, and  general  science.  The  upper  classes 
prefer  the  classical  gymnasium  training,  in  spite  of 
the  overcrowding  of  all  the  professions.  In  Berlin 
the  number  of  gymnasien  is  insufficient.  The 
Emperor  has  introduced  reforms  in  the  plan  of  the 
high  schools.  He  advocates  a  reduction  of  the 
matter  to  be  learned  by  rote  -  in  religion  and  history, 
for  instance,  fewer  hymns  and  dates.  He  is  also 
averse  to  elaborate  classical  studies,  Latin  <:ompo- 
sitions,  etc.,  for  his  foremost  wish  is  that  the  boys 
should  be  made  good  soldiers.  The  welfare  of  the 
schools  is  sometimes  sacrificed  to  military  interests. 
A  new  examination  has  been  introduced  which 
renders  the  certificate  for  volunteer  service  harder 
to  obtain,  and,  like  all  superfluous  "cramming," 
this  encourages  superficiality, 

Private  tuition  has  been  almost  entirely  sup- 
planted by  public  schools  ;  the  Emperor  himself 
attended  one  of  these.  Even  the  aristocracy  show 
little  preference  for  an  exclusively  home  teaching 
for  their  children.  There  are  public  schools  even 
in  the  smallest  towns.  Only  estate-holders  in 
rural  districts  have  any  need  of  tutors  or  resi- 
dent governesses.  Boarding-schools  for  girls  are 
becoming  fewer  ;  even  convent  education  for  girls 
in  Romish  districts  is  less  customary.  There  are 
few  boarding-schools  for  boys  like  those  in 
England.  Pupils  from  the  country  are  sent  to 
board  in  some  family,  and  from  thence  they  attend 
a  day-school. 

This  sketch  would  not  be  complete  unless  we 
mentioned  the  German  "  Cadettenhauser."  These 
institutions,  which  prepare  boys  for  the  military 
career,  were  founded  by  the  Great  Elector,  and 
are  most  exclusive.  It  is  very  undesirable  that 
these  institutions  should  be  extended,  for  they 
foster  an  artificial  division  between  the  army  and 
civilians,  already  too  much  in  evidence  in  Germany. 
The  pupils,  who  wear  a  military  uniform,  are  ad- 
mitted from  ten  to  fifteen  years  of  age.  Their 
uniform  makes  them  look  like  dwarfs,  and  their 
stiff  military  bearing  appears  comical  to  foreigners. 
Although  they  look  so  unchildlike  they  are  by  no 
means  to  be  pitied,  for  their  physical  welfare  is 
well  cared  for.  Cadets,  like  English  boys,  leave 
home  at  a  very  early  age,  but  they  enjoy  many 
advantages.  They  have  plenty  of  fresh  air  and 
spacious  playgrounds,  which  town  children  are 
often  deprived  of.  Like  English  boys,  they  are 
accustomed  to  athletic  sports.  I^wn-tennis  will 
soon  be  introduced,  at  the  suggestion  of  the 
Emperor,  addicted  to  all  English  sports  and  games. 
Their  studies  are  the  same  as  those  at  Realgym- 
nasien.  There  are  Cadettenhauser  in  Kulm, 
Potsdam,  Wahlstadt,  Bensberg,  and  Oranienstein. 
The  chief  house  is  at  Grosslichterfelde,  near 
Berlin.  Some  cadets  pay  an  annual  fee,  others 
are  educated  at  the  expense  of  the  Government. 


Lately  calisthenics  and  swimming  have  been  intro- 
duced into  schools  both  for  ^ys  and  girls  as 
desirable  accomplishments. 

There  is  no  marked  difference  between  town  and 
country  beliefs  in  Germany,  although  the  grossest 
superstitions  are  met  with  in  villages  because  the 
hard-working  labourers  have  no  time  for  logical 
thought.  Still,  it  is  astonishing  what  imaginatTve 
power  is  displayed  in  the  telling  of  fairy  and  ghost 
stories.  This  superstitious  tendency  is  especially 
prevalent  in  the  districts  where  the  Roman  Catho- 
lic faith  prevails,  and  is  nurtured  by  legends  and 
miraculous  relics.  The  educated  class  do  not 
oppose  superstition,  as  they  should,  by  providing 
the  people  with  suitable  literature.  This  would  be 
especially  desirable  in  East  Prussia.  There  are 
very  few  rural  libraries,  although  the  education  of 
the  people  is  becoming  one  of  the  most  important 
national  questions.  It  cannot  be  denied  that  a 
certain  intellectual  gloom  dominates  the  middle 
classes,  whereas  workmen  are  beginning  to  evince 
a  taate  for  knowledge. 

CASTE. 

German  society  is  pervaded  by  a  very  sharply 
defined  spirit  of  caste.  The  influence  of  wealth 
is  comparatively  weak.  A  petty  spirit  of  class 
prejudice  exists  throughout  the  empire,  greatly 
nurtured,  of  course,  by  the  military  spirit  with  its 
minute  gradations  of  rank.  Thus,  a  fifth-class 
Government  employ^,  engaged  in  mechanical 
writing  of  the  utmost  monotony,  looks  down  in 
lofty  social  scorn  upon  the  intelligent  workman 
who  is  materially  his  equal  and  perhaps  mentally 
his  superior.  Nowadays  it  is  easier  to  get  into 
what  is  called  society  than  it  was  in  the  past ;  still 
certain  distinctions  are  closely  observed.  The 
highest  social  law  is  that  of  the  preservation  of 
honour,  which  in  case  of  insult  or  calumny  can 
only  be  vindicated  by  a  duel,  which  again  may 
only  be  fought  by  a  member  of  so-called  society. 
The  old  adoration  for  titles  that  was  always  cha- 
racteristic of  Germans,  and  carried  by  them  to  such 
a  ridiculous  extreme,  still  obtains.  In  Prussia  the 
army  has  always  been  the  most  favoufed  institu- 
tion, and  this  worship  of  the  military,  and  ever)- 
thing  connected  with  it,  is  now  spreading  over 
the  whole  empire.  The  longing  for  a  title  is 
specially  observable  in  women,  who  jealously  claim 
a  share  of  their  husbands'  distinctions,  leading 
often  to  the  most  absurd  appellations.  lately  this 
awkward  mode  of  address,  the  calling  of  a  wife  by 
a  feminine  reduction  of  her  husband's  title,  has 
been  replaced  by  the  form  of  "  gnadige  Frau " 
(gracious  lady),  but  this  does  not  always  satisfy 
the  petty  social  ambition  of  German  womenkind. 
The  social  differences,  very  visible  in  small  capitals 
and  garrisons,  are  carried  to  their  last  extreme  in 
Potsdam,  the  German  Versailles,  a  town  almost 
entirely  inhabited  by  soldiers  and  Government 
servants.  Here  the  Gennan  caste  spirit  can  be 
studied  to  perfection.  In  large  cities  many  well- 
educated  people  live  outside  of  what  is  calleti 
society,  and  quite  independently  and  happily,  but 
in  smaller  towns  this  is  more  difficult  to  carry 
through,  and  they  are  often  socially  boycotted  and 
annoyed. 
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[/HAT  says  the  uplifted  hand?  It  says  "  Cogito, 
ergo  sum."  This  axiom  of  Descartes  is 
Englished  by  a  fine  scholar'  as  "Here  I 
am  ! "  but  I  protest  that  a  great  liberty  is  here 
taken  with  tbe  Latin. 

A  question  has  been  asked,  and  the  little  girl  has 
an  answer.  If  all  deceive  me  not  she  is  still  in  the 
"when"  stage,  which  is  a  stage  not  perhaps 
peculiar  to  the  children  of  these  islands,^  I  once 
put  lo  a  class  of  little  girls  the  question  so  ably 
answered  by  Bacon,  "  What  is  truth  ? "  lour 
hands  among  some  four-and- twenty  were  lifted, 
and  the  four  answers  ran  : 

"  When  you  say  what's  true." 
"  When  it's  not  a  fill." 
"  When  jou  realty  think  it." 
"  When— when  -when  — " 


I  E.  J.  Payne,  the  well-tnown  edil 
Pteis  "  Burke." 

'  Ask  an  average  Gennan  boy,  "Wa; 
and  be  will  answer,  '■  Wcon  was  sclibn  is 


'  of   the  Claiendon 
It  denn  Schiinheit  ? 


The  owner  of  the  hand  raised  last  said  "  when  " 
three   times,   and    then,   suddenly    realising    her 
impotence  to  define 
truth,    dropt  it    with 
a  great  shame. 

The  form  adopted 
in  all  the  answers 
given  above  illus- 
trates what  I  have 
called  the  "  when  " 
.stage,  one  which 
should  be,  as  it  seems 
to  me,  very  carefully 
dealt  with.  A  child 
who  is  permitted  to 
define  truth  as 
"  When  you  say 
what's  true  "  will,  as 
an  adult,  word  no 
better  her  answers 
to  the  thousand  and 
one  questions  put  by 
children.'  In  a 
system  of  schooling 
which  is  reduced 
almost  to  question 
and  answer  —  and 
with  the  prevailing 
preference  for  public 
schools  in  which 
short  lessons  and 
large  classes  go  hand 
in  hand,  any  other 
system  is  scarce  pos- 
sible—it is  surely  to 
be  desired  that  chil- 

<lren     should    know  '"  '  '""'  h^luins." 

not     only    what     to 

answer,  but  how  to  answer.  A  brief  answer,  and 
such  an  one  only  is  allowed,  cannot  perhaps  be 
eloquent,  hut  it  might  at  least  be  precise— might, 
as  far  as  it  goes,  conform  to  the  rules  of  logical 
speech. 

That  on  the  one  hand.  There  is  yet  another 
point  In  the  rush  and  hurry  of  modern  life— and 
the  life  of  the  schoolroom  has  been  caught  in  the 
whirl — there  is  scant  time  for  explanations  ;  hence, 
perhaps,  the  peculiar  ideas  which  some  children 
retain  in  these  days  of  higher  education.  It  is  not 
always,  as  in  the  following  case,  that  the  darkness 
is  cleared  up.  In  a  grammar  lesson  given  not 
very  long  ago,  at  a  large  Ix)ndon  public  school,  the 
daughter  of  a  distinguished  lawyer  named,  as 
an  abstract  noun,  "  land."  "  Why  '  land '  ?  "  was 
asked  by  the  astonished  teacher,  who  added— 
"  Do  you  know  what  an  abstract  noun  is  ?  "  The 
answer  came  glibly — "  The  name  of  a  property." 

It  was  an  answer  which  caused  mucli  mirth,  but 
the  portentous  fact  remains  that  only  by  an  accident 


'  I  have  heard  n  mother  dcfir.e  ' 
"  wlien  you  shake  all  oicr;  "  and  a 
lold  the  story  says  that  It  is  uol  co-ty  (□ 


ic  "  to  her  child  as 
ler  lo  whom  I  have 
•a  another  definiiion. 
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had  it  transpired  that  the  word  "  property,"  which 
had  been  committed  to  memory,  suggested  to  this 
child  only  landed  property. 

A  case  similar  is  the  followir  '-'■■• 
which  I  can  also  vouch,  A 
■  recently  told  to  [jaraphrase  "  vo 
turned  the  phrase  into  "  llgl 
being  asked  to  account  for  this 
phrase,  explained  that  she  had 
believed  "  voluminous " 


"the 


lumin 


same 
light,  you  know,"  and  liad 
thought  that  "light  "hterature 
must  be  meant.  A  very  long 
explanation  was  needed  here, 
and— the  child  l>eing  in  the 
-  care  of  a  private  teacher— was 
doubtless  given. 

At  the  outset  of  this  paper 
I  put  the  question,  What  says 
the  uplifted  hand?  and   ven- 
tured   to    answer    it    in   the 
words,    "Cogilo,    ergo   sum." 
Dared  I  olTur  counsel  to  those  who  teach,  I  would 
here  most  earnestly  dwell  on  the  need  of  guiding 
into  right  channels  the  wandering  thoughts  of  the 
children. 

I'Vom  the  girl  witli  the  uplifted  hand,  I  pass  to 
the  boy  in  "the  sullens,"  We  talk  of  the  sulks, 
but  Shakespeare  tilks  of  the  "  sullens."  The  little 
.boy  with  face  awry  and  arms  behind  his  back  is  in 


the  sullens.  There  is  a  strong  light  on  his  face 
and  on  his  dress,  and  one  tells  oneself  that  the  sun 
is  shining  in  the  world  without  him,  but  that  within 
him  all  is  black  as  pitch.  He  has  been  crying.  The 
German  thinker  who  summed  up  his  loves  in  the 
kh  phrase,  "I  love  God  and  every  little  child," 


said  once  most  beautifully,  "Let  not  the  little 
children  cry.  The  dew  is  so  heary  <m  the  young 
floweri." ' 


One  would  not  mind  a  big  cloud's  passing  over 
the  sun  that  shines  on  this  httle  child's  cheek,  if 
only  some  light  might  creep  into  his  heart,  and 
the  woful  mouth  and  woe-filled  eyes  might  become 
happy  again.  Have  they  put  him  in  the  corner  ? 
It  makes  the  world  seem  square  to  a  little  child  to 
put  him  in  a  corner— at  least  I  know  that  it  always 
made  the  world  seem  square  to  me— and  this  is 
surely  what  God  never  meant,  seeing  that  He  has 
made  sun,  moon,  and  stars  round,  and  that  wise 
men  have  told  us  that  our  world  is  a  star  like  the 
others. 

The  boy  with  the  hand  in  his  pocket  looks  very 
uncomfortable.  He  is  silting  on  the  edge  of  a 
bench,  and  head  and  body  of  him  are  askew. 
The  deplorable  fact  is,  however,  that  he  is  not  at 
all  uncomfortable.  It  has  been  said  of  Englishmen 
that  they  take  their  pleasures  sadly,  and  it  may  with 
truth  be  said  of  boys,  English  and  other— that  last 
phrase  to  be  taken  in  its  largest  significance — that 
they  take  their  ease  uncomfortably.  It  is  not 
given  to  all— not  eventoall  women— to  understand 
boys'  ways,  but  certain  facts  arc  not  the  less  evi- 
dent that  they  are  not  comprehended,  and  among 
them  is  such  an  one  as  this  that  the  average  boy, 
whatever  his  nationality,  likes  to  sit  rather  on  the 
edge  than  on  the  centre  of  a  bench,  likes  to  have 
a  hand  in  his  pocket,  and  likes  to  hold  head  and 
body  askew.  The  boy  here  pictured  is  manifestly 
interested  in  art— he  is  studying  with  great  earnest- 
ness a  sketch -book^yet  it  would  probably  be 
labour  lost  to  argue  with  him  that  every  rule  laid 
down  by  art  is  violated  in  his  posture.  A  great  art 
critic  has  said  that  grace  is  beauty  in  motion  ;  one 
asks  oneself  with  a  smile.  What  is  the  name  for 
this  unloveliness  in  repose  ? 

Compare  with  the  boy-artist  the  girl-student. 
She,  too,  is  taking  her  ease  ;  she  takes  it  comfort- 
ably, and  (this  in  a  whisper,  lest  she  hear)  she  takes 


'  This  Wiis  Jean  Paul  Richter,  il 
might  t>e  filled  Willi  the  good  ibi 
J  lere  one  more  specimen  :  ' '  The  : 
So  the  smallest  planet  is  neoml  V. 


inan  dieamer.  Pages 
at  be  says  of  children, 
ics  stand  near  to  God. 
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it— not  qnit«  ungiacefiiUy.  She  is  evidently  not 
profoundly  interested  in  ihework  before  her.  You 
sit  up  to  do  work  which  interests  you,  and  you  do  not 
spend  so  long  over  one  page  of  a  book  that  it  curis 
up  under  your  eyes— on  the  inner  side  too.  That 
is  what  has  happened  to  the  book  befiare  this 
girl  The  more  one  looks  at  her  and  it,  the  more 
one  feels  that  much  within  her  and  without  will 
have  to  change  before  the  world's  work  will  be 
helped  forward  by  h£r.  In  the  first  place  she  will 
have  to  learn  to  occupy  less  horizontal  space. 
Man  is  fashioned  on  perpen^cular  lines ;  his 
height  is  greater  than  his  breadth.  I  think  it  is 
Leigh  Hunt  who  compares  him  to  an  umbrella, 
and  certain  it  is  that  when  he  opens  himself  out  he 
becomes  as  vexatious  as  the  umbrella  which  he 
opens  out  on  the  top  of  an  omnibus.  To  say  the 
tnilh,  the  little  girl  sits  like  an  opened  umbrella, 
if  one  could  imagine  an  open  umbrella  sitting.  Lewis 
Carroll  could,  and  perhaps  one  or  two  Others  will 
be  able  to  do  so. 

Why  do  boys  like  cutting  wood  ?  Why  do  they 
like  inscribing  their  names  on  everything?  Why 
do  they  run  most  perilous  risks  to  do  these  things? 
The  boy  here  is  in  terror  of  being  momently 
delected.  He  feels  that  the  bench  is  being 
harmed,  and  he  cannot  but  know  that  his 
knife  is  not  being  improved ;  but  he  has 
made  a  little  way  with  the  blade,  and  the 
probability  is  that  he  will  not  take  his 
left  hand  off  his  right  before  he  has  left 
upon  the  wood  the  initials  "  J.  B.,"  as  if, 
forsooth,  John  Bull  could  not  make  his 
name  known  more  creditably  in  the  world 
than  thus.  One  would  not  whisper  to 
this  little  lad  that  the  world  now  rejoices 
in  the  names  of  some  of  its  great  poets 
thus  cut  into  school  benches  in  their  child- 
hood, for  the  world  in  fairness  should  not 
treasure  proofs  of  what  it  calls  naughtiness, 
conceit.  One  would  not  whisper  this  to 
the  children  ;  onewould,  however,  whisper 
to  some  adults  to  "  spare  the  rod,"  whether 
of  speech  or  birch,  this  temptation  being 
of  those  which  come,  as  it  seems,  to  all 
at  one  lime,  wherefore  Jt  behoves  none 
at  any  time  to  stand  tiptoe  upon  his 
virtue  in  this  matter.  It  is  said  that  a 
knife  and  a  bit  of  wood  are  needful  to  an 
Irishman's  happiness  —  an  Irishman,  it 
may  be  remembered,  is  the  only  man  who 
remains  "a  boy"  into  old  age — and  a 
knife  and  a  bit  of  wood  are  certainly 
needful  to  the  happiness  of  most  young 
Britons.  It  is  none  the  less  of  course 
to  be  r^etted  when  the  bit  of  wood 
happens  to  form  an  integral  portion  of  the 
furniture  of  school  or  home.  The  scratch- 
ing of  names  on  glass  may  be  mentioned 
in  this  connection.  It  meets  with  forceful 
condemnation  in  the  stinging  stanza  of  the  Devon- 
shire poet,  Cairington : 

"  WhcD  I  ««  a  toan'i  name 
Scnich'd  upon  the  glass, 
I  know  he  bad  a  diamond 
And  his  &lber  bad  on  ass." 


This  famous  epigram  has  saved  some  window^ 
and  may,  one  hopes,  save  more. 

Lastly,  some  words  on  the  young  pianist,  who 
presents  a  very  sad  spectacle.  Her  fingers,  says  a 
musician,  should  not  point  up,  and  her  toes  should 
not  point  down  ;  she  should  not  be  silting  sideways, 
and  she  should  he  sitting  on  a  square  seat.  All  is 
not  said  when  all  that  is  said.  The  valleyward 
slope  from  fingertip  to  elbow- tip  is  ominous  indeed, 
and  if  she  did,  says  the  musician,  rise  and  (juit 
the  piano  at  any  moment,  as  at  any  moment  she 
may — note  how  her  foot  which  is  turned  away  from 
her  hand  is  on  the  spring — the  world  of  music  would 
be  poorer  hy  naught.  The  child  wants  to  be 
changed  in  pose  and  mood.  She  wants  some  one 
to  sit  beside  her,  or  at  least  to  sit  in  the  room.  Did 
you  ever  practise  music  alone  as  a  child  ?  If  you 
did,  you  will  remember  the  weariness  and  the  eeri- 
ness  of  it.  The  artist  who  drew  this  httle  girl  had 
heard  of  it.  See  her  round  back  and  her  vague 
look.  Contrast  with  this  picture  the  well-known 
one  of  little  Mozart  sitting  at  the  piano.  The  seven- 
year-old  boy,  with  frizzled  hair,  with  long  em- 
broidered coat  and  buckled  shoes,  every  whit  as 


spruce  in  his  attire  as  the  little  son  of  his  Majesty 
Charles  the  First,  in  Van  Dyck's  famous  picture, 
and  with  a  face  as  wise  again  as  that  of  this  young 
Highness,  is  sitting  on  a  comfortably  upholstered 
chair,  a  massive  one,  square  in  the  seat  and  with  a 
wide,  high  back  to  it.     He  has  been  lifted  on  to  it 
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by  his  lather,  who  has  planted  him  firmly  on  the 
centre  of  it.  The  small  feet  hang  in  mid-air,  so 
high  that  there  is  no  least  possibility  of  their 
touching  the  floor,  wherefore  there  is  no  least 
temptation  for  the  little  person  to  sit  awry.  His 
back  is  straight  and  his  amis  are  bntvety  tightened. 
He  seems  to  be  saying  to  the  piano  what  the 
Trenchman  said  to  sorrow:  "  Maintenant  i  nous 
deox  ! "  You  feel  quite  sure  that  something  must 
come  of  this  fine  valour  on  the  part  of  tlic  gmve- 
faced  seven -year- old,  and— do  but  think  what  came 
of  it  !     All  the  world  over  men  (alk  of  it. 

There  are  other  persons  in  this  picture  of  the 
child  Mozart  There  is  in  it  an  old-time  gentleman 
in  knee-breeches  and  a  pig-tail.  He  looks  less 
grave  than  his  little  son,  but  looks  grave  too.  He 
is  playing  the  violin,  'i'his  is  Leopold  Mozart.  A 
lady,  graver  than  either  the  man  or  the  child,  stands 
on  the  left  hand  of  the  instrumcnL  She  wears  a 
wig  and  a  close-fitting  high-necked  dress,  the  skirt 
of  which  falls  on  the  ground.  She  is  singing. 
One  would  not  like  to  gauge  her  age,  so  far  does 
she  seem  to  have  left  behind  he?  girlhood.  Now  a 
great  wonder  has  to  be  told.     She  is  eleven  years 


old.  This  is  Marianna,  the  sister  of  little  Wolfgang, 
There  are  not  only  persons  and  a  piano  in  the  pic- 
ture ;  there  are  two  stately  pillars  in  it,  and  there 
are  trees  in  it.  The  meaning  of  the  pillars  and  the 
trees  is  not  very  apparent,  but  when  you  have 
ceased  to  wonder  at  them,  you  find  yourself  ac- 
knowledging that  they  make  a  handsome  back- 
ground. You  do  not  remember  them  when  you 
think  of  the  picture  away  from  it,  and  you  forget 
Leopold  Mozart  and  even  Marianna,  recalhng  only, 
but  that  very  plainly,  the  brave  child-pianist,  straight- 
backed  and  earnest-eyed. 

So  much  for  little  learners.  This  short  jjaper 
shall  be  closed  with  a  quotation.  \\'riting  twenty 
years  ago  for  the  inauguration  of  a  public  school 
in  Camden  in  New  Jersey,  an  American  p>oet  put 
into  words  what  he  called  "  An  Old  Man's  Thought 
of  School."     Here  is  a  part  of  that  thought  : 

"  Only  a  lot  of  boys  and  giris? 
Only  ihc  liresoms  spelling,  wriling,  cyphering  classes  \ 
Only  a  public  school  ? 

"  Ah  more,  infinitely  more  1" 


FURS    BY    THE    MILLION. 


'pHE  fur  trade  is  one  of  much  interest,  and  al- 
i  though  it  is  in  a  few  hands  it  deals  with  larger 
quantities  than  most  people  think.  That  furs 
may  be  worn  in  millions,  means  that  animals  must 
be  killed  in  millions  and  that  many  millions  of 
miles  must  be  traversed  to  capture  thejn  and  send 
ihem  to  market. 

l^ndon  is  the  centre  to  which  most  of  the  world's 
furs  come,  and  the  bulk  of  those  that  reach  it  arc 
N'orth  American.  These  North  American  furs  are 
asa  rule  imported  either  by  Messrs.  C.  M.  Lampson 
i  Co.,  or  more  largely  by  the  Hudson's  Bay  Com- 
panv,  which  has  had  so  many  ups  and  downs  in 
iL'trilorial  and  other  ways  during  its  two  hundred 
and  twenty  or  more  years  of  existence  ;  but  while 
the  Queen  Street  house  gathers  its  cargoes  from 
all  parts,  the  Company's  furs  are  all  Canadian  and 
are  all  grown  and  caught  on  British  ground. 

The  romance  which  hung  round  Prince  Rupert's 
old  Company  in  the  past  has  l>een  made  much  of 
in  literature.  It  still  has  its  districts — 33  of  them  ; 
ils  posts — 153  of  them  :  its  forts  and  factories,  and 
iis  annual  "  outfit,"  or  goods  for  trading  and  ui>- 
licep,  which  now  amounts  to  about  /^.2oo,ooo. 
Goods  are  still  in  some  districts  bartered  to  the 
Indians  in  exchange  for  furs,  though  many  of  its 
present  customers  abhor  truck  and  insist  on  cash 
down  ;  and  there  are  inuch  the  same  picturesque 
scenes,  in  which  the  trappers  and  more  or  less 
civilised  redakins  come  to  trade,  and  the  skins,  in 
small  bales  for  easy  handling  at  the  [)ortages,  are 
sent  off  in  canoes  10  the  main  centres.  And  in  all 
this  bartering  and  forwarding  (here  are  the  same 
friendliness  and  goodwill  as  of  yore,  for,  unlike 
every  other  fur  company,  the  Hudson's  Bay  have 
had  no  Indian  troubles. 

The  chief  centre  now  is  Winnipeg ;  it  used  to  be 
York  Factorj'  or  Port  Nelson  iji  Hudson's  Bay,  a 
very  curious  port,  for  the  Hayes  River  shoals  at 
its  mouth  so  that  the  ships  have  to  lay  ten  miles  off, 
clean  out  of  sight  of  land,  and  communicate  with  it 
by  means  of  a  small  schooner. 

Let  him  who  would  have  a  glimpse  of  the  fur 
trade  accompany  us  to  the  Hudson's  Bay  Company's 
warehouse  in  March,  a  day  or  two  before  the 
annual  sales.  1-et  him  join  the  buyers,  who  repre- 
sent every  country  in  Europe  on  the  showdaj's  and 
in  theauction-room.  From  the  street  the  building 
gives  little  sign  of  its  spaciousness  ;  but  there  is  no 
want  of  room.  He  will  find  floor  upon  floor  so  wide 
and  long  that  the)'  look  like  the  'tweendecks  of  an  old 
line-of- battle  ship,  though  they  are  rriuch  better 
lighted.  Furs  there  are  everywhere— all  of  them 
"raw,"  that  is  undreissed,  in  great  heaps  under  the 
windows,  in  huge  bins  that  stand  against  the  walls 
and  at  attention  in  column  of  companies,  on  the 
floor  space,  with  men  moving  amongst  them  in  long 
white  coats.  Furs  of  all  kinds  :  the  large  ones  flat 
and  loose,  the  smaller  ones  in  bales  ;  furs  that  the 
animals  appear  to  have  been  cut  out  of;  furs  that 


.he  animals  seem  to  have  wri^led  from  and  escaped, 
leaving  their  skins  inside  out  behind  them  ;  and 
furs  in  barrels,  these  being  sealskins  that  look  like 
salted  fish  and  smell  like  train-oil. 

Here  are  nearly  10,000  otter  skins,  about  a  yard 
long,  the  fur  stout  and  dense,  some  from  York 
I'actory,  the  colour  light  or  dark  brown,  some  from 
Moose  River,  some  from  East  Maine,  almost  black, 
some  from  Fort  George,  some  from  Bersamis,  some 
from  Canada  generally  ;  most  of  them  small,  some 
of  them  cubs,  some  of  iheni  in  the  hair,  some  of 
them  open. 

Here  are  a  few  sea  otters  from  the  Pacific  side, 
nearly  twice  as  long,  brown  in  colour  varied  with 
the  white  hairs  on  the  abundance  of  which  the 
value  partly  depends.  And  the  value  is  not  smalt, 
as  much  as  ^200  has   been  paid  for  a  sea-otto 


skin  for  the  collar  of  some  Russian  nobleman's 
coot,  for  which  purpose  this  fur  is  generally  used. 

Here  are  over  5,000  fisher  skins  from  two  to 
three  feet  long,  the  fisher  being  the  largest  of  the 
martens,  the  oodies  of  the  fur  mostly  going  to 
Russia,  while  the  tails  are  distributed  in  England 
and  France.  In  selling  fisher,  as  in  selling  otten, 
the  bidding  has  to  advance  a  shilling  at  a  tim^ 
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and  often  it  goes  over  fifty  shillings,  for  fi^er  is 
now  a  choice  fui  in  the  fashionable  world. 

Here  are  700  silver-fox  skins,  for  which"  the 
bidding  will  go  up  by  leaps  and  bounds,  half  a 
sovereign  at  a  time,  until  it  reaches  ^^15,  when  it 
"VJU  take-longer  leaps  of  pound  on-pound.  The 
blacker  the  fur  is,  the  better  the  bidding  ;  and  if  it 
is  all  black,  with  only  the  white  tip  to  the  tail,  the 
hammer  will  not  fall,  if  the  quality  be  good,  until 
perhaps  ^£50  is  readied. 

Here  are  nearly  3,000  cross  foxes,  half-breeds 
probably  between  the  silver  and  the  red,  which  will 
nearly  all  find  their  way  to  Russia,  at  an  average 
price  of  perhaps  a  couple  of  pounds  apiece, 
although  some  may  be  worth  j£^  and  more.  Here 
are  eighty-two  blue  foxes,  all  from  York  Factory, 
though  most  blue  foxes— which  require  some  looking 
at  to  see  the  blue  in  them — come  from  Alaska.  Of 
red  foxes  there  are  over  1 1,000,  mostly  from  York 
Factory,  which  will  probably  find  their  wearers  in 
the  Balkan  peninsula  ;  and  there  arc  over  9,000 
white  foxes,  also  rising  at  threepence  a  bid,  and 


reaching  perhaps  thirty  shillings,  whereas  the  blue 
fox,  which  is  the  same  animal  in  a  different  period 
of  the  year,  advances  at  a  shilling  a  bid,  and  may 
reach  ten  pounds.  One  more  fo."c,  and  we  are 
quit  of  the  group — the  poor  little  kitt,  for  which 
you  can  bid  at  a  penny  a  leap,  and  think  yourself 
hardly  done  by  if  you  have  to  pay  eighteen  pence. 


Here  are  martens  by  the  thousand— 73,000  of 
them,   which,   when  manufactured  into  mantles, 
capes,    and    boas,    will     probably    change    their 
name  to   sable.     Marten  tails,  when  good,  gene- 
rally find  their  way  into  valuable  capes  distri- 
buted all  over  Europe.     Marten  has  always  been 
a  popular  fur ;  even  a  hundred  years  ago  the  average 
annual  import  over  forty  years  was  more  than  20,000 
skins,   and    since   then    there    have    been    some 
wonderful  captures  ;  in  1855,  for  instance,  as  many 
as  177,000  skins  were,  sold  by  the  Company,  and 
since  then  there  have  been  ten  occasions  on  whi<^ 
the  number  has  exceeded  a  hundred  thousand. 
This   is,    of    course,    the   American    marten,    the 
baum  or  pine  marten,  thought  by  some  people  to 
be  the  same  animal,  is  purely  European,  as  is  also 
the  stone  or  beech  marten.     Of  these  two  as  many 
as    200,000    skins    are   said   to    be  used   on  the 
Continent   in  a  year.     In  fact  Miisltla  stands  at 
the  head   of  the   fur-bearing  genera  ;  it  includes 
the  marten  and  pine   marten,    the   stone  marten, 
the  kolinsky,  the  perwitsky,  the  fisher  or  Cariadian 
marten,   the   Afghan 
fisher,    the    Japanese 
marten,  the    Russian 
sable,  the  mink,  the 
fitch  or  pole-cat,  and 
the     ermine,     better 
known    amongst     us 
as  the  stoat,  which  be- 
tween them  yield  over 

year. 

Here     arc     13,000 
bearskin^   black  and 
i   brown,  and  grey  and 
j  white.     Chief  among 
them    those    of   the 
harmless  black  bear, 
which    you    can   kill 
with  a  stick  and  which 
gives  us  bear's  grease 
and  guardsmen's  en ps, 
and    other    luxuries. 
These      guardsmen's 
caps,  by  the  bye,  are 
made  out  of  the  best 
of  the  skins,  each  skin 
yielding      two     caps, 
some  of  them  black 
as  ink,  some  of  tbem 
unmistakably  brown, 
so   that    in   order  to 
ensure  uniformity  all 
the  caps  have  to  be 
dyed  ;  and  further,  as 
black  bear  is  fashion- 
able for    other   pur- 
poses,  it    sometimes 
pays    to    dye    white 
polar   bearskins  black,  to   make  them  saleable. 
Bear  bidding  is  a  shilling  a  rise  up  to  ^3   lor., 
when  it  advances  half  a  crown  at  a  time  ;  black 
skins  may  rise  to  £,\z,  grizzlies   may  reach  j^i, 
and  polars  may  reach  £fi.     Of  all  the  bears  the 
Isabelline  is  the  best,  for  in  this  class  of  skin  the 
lighter  the  colour  the  higher  the  price. 
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A  siMuewhat  shaggy  skin  U  the  grizzly's,  but  a 
■shaggier  is  that  of  the  musk  ox.  Here  are  nearly 
two  thousand  of  them,  all  from  York  Factory,  most 
of  them  to  be  made  into  sleigh  mgs,  for  which 
their  peculiarly  thick  woolliness  well  iits  them. 
The  coat  is  said  to  be  the  densest  worn  by  any 
animal,  and  surely  the  placid  ungulate  nho  is 
content  to  stay  up  so  far  north  in  the  cold  requires 
something  extra  to  keep  him  warm. 

Another  grizzly  skin,  grey  and  snowy,  Is  that  of 
ihe  lynx— the  American  lynx  that  is— of  which  as 
many  as  70,000  occasionally  come  to  Lime  Street, 
though  there  are  only  8,000  odd  here  now,  many 
of  which  will  be  unrecognisable  in  their  dyed 
state. 

With  the  mink  we  are  back  among  the  musteia. 
1'he  skin  is  k  small  one,  a  gross  goes  to  a  bale,  so 
that  the  42,000  do  not  take  up  much  room.  Mink 
as  a  rule  means  muffs— although  it  sometimes  gets 
into  coat  linings — and  good  well-wearing  muifs  it 
makes  either  under  its  own  name  or  as  imitation 
seal.  So  great  is  the  demand  for  it,  that  some 
years  ago  an  enterprising  Yankee  started  "mink 
fanning,"  for  the  purpose  of  breeding  mink 
artificially,  but,  like  poultry  farming,  il  "  did  not 
|iay.''  When  an  animal  seeks  its  food  only  in  the 
water  it  has  its  finest  and  shortest  hair  below  and 
its  longer  fur  on  its  back  ;  but  when  an  animal 
seeks  food  on  land,  the  long  flowing  overhair  is 
below  and  the  finest  fur  is  on  its  back.  Mink  is 
an  amphibious  animal,  and  consequently  its  fur  is 
fine  and  short  ail  round  its  body. 

A  very  difiFerent  fur,  one  some  5  ft,  or  more  long, 
h  that  of  the  American  wolf,  or  timber  wolf. is  it  is 
I'fien  called.  Here  are  over  1,600  skins  for  sale, 
mostly  from  York  Factory,  many  of  them  grey  or 
Ijlue  and  some  of  them  white,  although  the  large 
white  wolves  of  the  States  have  gone  the  way  of 
the  buffalo.  Many  of  them  will  be  dyed  black  or 
brown,  and  be  made  into  boas,  some  of  them  will 
find  their  way  back  to  America  as  sleigh  robes. 
Vou  may  buy  a  grey  skin  for  five  shillings,  for  the 
best  of  the  blue  ones  you  will  have  to  pay  as  many 
jinineas. 

There  are  over  a  thousand  wolverine  skins, 
brown  with  a  blackish  stripe  or  saddle,  mostly  from 
ihe  north-west,  which  are  worth  over  a  pound 
apiece,  and  may  probably  be  dyed  black  and  made 
into  capes.  The  wolverine,  otherwise  the  glutton, 
ivhich  is  found  all  round  (he  arctic  circle,  many 
of  ihem  coming  to  England  from  Siberia,  is  among 
the  disappearing  animals  of  voracious  and  un- 
pleasant habits,  whose  extinction  is  one  of  the 
hunter's  most  grateful  duties. 

Here  are  over  10,000  skunks,  most  of  them  from 
York  Factory,  really  handsome  striped  skins,  in 
great  favour  when  deodorised,  though  even  then,  like 
the  vases  in  which  roses  have  been  distilled,  the  cha- 
racteristic odour  is  never  entirely  lost.  A  Canadian 
skunk  skin  is,  however,  generally  different  from 
that  reaching  us  by  way  of  New  York  ;  in  the 
Canadians  a  good  deal  of  cleaning  has  been  done 
by  the  Indians,  whereas  the  skins  ft-om  the  States 
often  retain  the  vestige  of  the  green  fat,  which  is 
anything  but  as  appetising  as  that  of  the  turtle. 

Near  the  skunks  are  the  beavers.  The  lieaver 
is  a  northerly  animal  of  wide  distribution  ;  at  one 


time  he  was  a  native  of  this  country,  and  even  now 
colonies,  introduced  from  America,  are  thriving  in 
Suffolk  and  in  the  Isle  of  Bute,  and  there  are 
beavers  in  almost  every  country  in  Europe,  not 
forgstting  those  on  the  Rhone,  which  occasionally 
are  white.  The  skin  has  been  driven  out  of  the 
liat  trade  by  the  silk  plush  which  came  in  as  an 
imitation  ;  but  though  the  beaver  hat  may  be  extinct, 
many  skins  still  come  from  America  to  be  put  to 
other  uses.  Between  1750  and  1850  the  average 
yearly  import  of  skins  made  by  the  Hudson's  Bay 
Company  was  about  60,000 ;  but  for  twenty-five 
years  from  i860  the  number  never  sank  below 
100,000,  and  in  1870  and  1871  it  reached  over 
1 70,000.  In  short,  the  fur  is  a  most  important  one, 
but  it  requires  a  good  deal  of  handling  and  treating. 
Even  in  the  old  hat  ilays  it  was  not  used  native, 
for  the  fur  had  to  be  cut  off  the  pelt  in  a  machine 
and  worked  loose  on  to  the  hat  in  much  the  same 
way  as  felt  is  made  to-day,  and,  indeed,  as  beaver, 
and  also  nutria,  is  treated  to-day. 


Musquash,  otherwise  muskrat  skins,  are  imported 
in  millions,  and  are  sold  in  lots  of  over  1,500  each. 
At  one  time  the  fur  was  largely  used  for  hats — as 
a  cheap  beaver — but  now  il  goes  into  capes  and 
boas,  and  muffs  and  bags.  It  is  worth  about  six- 
pence a  skin,  but  the  skin  is  of  course  a  small  one, 
rarely  attaining  a  foot  in  length. 

"  How  many  furs  have  you  altogether  in  this 
sale?"    "232,338." 

And  in  the  January  sale  of  that  year  there 
1,363,462 ;  so  that  the  Hudson's  Bay  Com] 
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alone  put  over  a  million  and  a  half  furs  on  the 
market  in  two  auctions. 

In  1890  America  sent  us,  through  all  channels, 
25,000  bears,  14,000  wolves,  128,000  foxes, 
18,000  lynxes,  2,100  wolverines,  82,000  beavers, 
15,500  otters,  besides  2,000  odd  sea  otters,  103,000 
martens,  and  nearly  9,000  fishers,  202,000 
mink,  549,000  mcoons,  567,000  skunks,  and 
2,000,000  musquash.  America  also  sent  us  half  a 
million  opossums,  but  Australia  sent  us  two  and  a- 
quarter  million  opossums  ;  and  if  to  these  we  add 
216,000  monkeys  from  Africa  we  ought  to  have 
numbers  enough.  But  then  we  shall  have  omitted 
all  the  output  of  Europe,  Asia,  and  South  America, 
and  everything  from  Africa  except  the  monkeys. 

We  cannot,  however,  mention  every  skin  that 
comes  to  the  London  sale-room  ;  but  some  we 
can  hardly  pass  by.  For  instance,  there  are  the 
lions,  which  are  worth  from  j£^  to  ;^30  when  they 
come  from  a  menagerie,  and  from  ^^50  to  jQto 
when  they  are  wild.  Then  there  is  the  Bengal 
tiger  worth  about  jQ^^  and  there  is  the  redder 
Turkestan  tiger  which  reaches  us  overland  and  is 
sometimes  worth  ;^2  5,  and  there  is  the  handsomer 
Mongolian  tiger  which  comes  here  from  Shanghai 
in  batches  of  about  130  a  year  and  ranges  in  value 
from  ;^io  to  ;;^5o.  T/Copard  skins  arc  much 
cheaper  ;  you  can  get  an  East  Indian  skin  for  fifty 
shillings,  while  for  the  darker  and  more  spotted 
African  variety,  which  is  imported  in  hundreds,  you 
have  only  to  pay  thirty.  Perhaps  the  handsomest 
of  the  tigers  is  the  small  clouded  one  from  Southern 
China,  the  market  price  of  which  averages  about 
eighty  shillings. 

The  Russian  wolf  of  fact  and  fiction  cannot  well 
be  left  unnoticed.  Of  it  as  many  as  170,000  are 
slain  a  year  at  a  premium  of  ^1  a  head  ;  and  then 
there  is  the  French  wolf,  a  mere  variety,  of  which 
700  are  slain  a  year,  also  at  an  appreciable  premium. 
Of  the  seals  in  their  many  varieties  we  might  say 
much,  but  we  have  had  quite  enough  of  seals  lately. 
Some  of  the  commoner  skins,  too,  ought  to  have  a 
reference.  There  is  the  squirrel,  for  example, 
which  is  shipped  to  this  country  in  thousands,  as 
many  as  a  hundred  thousand  coming  here  annually 
from  Okhotsk  by  way  of  Japan.  Then  there  is  the 
hare,  which  is  killed  literally  in  millions,  as  also  is 
the  rabbit,  of  which  8,000  bales  come  every  year 
from  Australia  alone.  Then  there  are  the  deerskins, 
mostly  used  for  gloves,  as  also  are  the  goats',  of 
which  India  sends  close  on  eight  million  skins 
per  annum.  Among  the  out-of-theway  skins  we 
ought  to  mention  the  kangaroos,  of  which  London 
usei  up  120,000  a  year  ;  and  among  the  more 
fashionable  skins  is  that  of  the  South  American 
chinchilla,  worth  eighty  shillings  a  dozen,  which  has 
a  fur  so  woolly  that  it  can  even  be  spun  and  woven. 

But  let  us  to  the  sale.  Time  was  when  the  Bay 
Company  did  their  selling  in  their  old  premises  in 
Fenchurch  Street  and  the  bidding  took  place  "  by 
light  of  candle,"  no  bid  being  allowed  after  the 
candle  had  burnt  down  a  distance  duly  nicked  in 
the  tallow,  like  the  candle-clocks  of  good  King 
Alfred.  Then  the  sale  went  to  Mincing  Lane,  the 
lots  being  still  knocked  down,  not  by  the  broker, 


but  by  the  governor  or  some  director  of  the  Com- 
pany. Nowadays  it  takes  place  in  the  sale-room 
on  College  Hill,  a  big  new  hall,  lofty  and  square, 
with  rows  of  desks  on  a  slope,  and  a  platform  with 
three  rostra  at  the  foot. 

At  the  central  rostrum  sit  from  three  to  five 
gentlemen  with  a  sounding  board  overhead.  On 
each  side  of  them  are  the  smaller  rostra,  each  with 
two  gentlemen,  all  intent  on  the  big  narrow  blue 
catalogues  such  as  are  displayed  by  the  crowd  of  a 
hundred  or  so  in  the  amphitheatre.  The  crowd 
is  rather  mixed  ;  and  largely  German  and  Hebraic 
A  faint  odour  of  greasy  fur  gives  an  apfM'Opriate 
tone  to  the  atmosphere. 

We  ascend  to  our  seats  in  the  amphitheatre  to  a 
burst  of  vocal  music  that  resembles  a  sailor's  chanty. 
*'  Six,  three,  six,  nine  ;  seven,  three,  six,  nine  ;  eight, 
three,  six,  nine  ;  nine,  three."  We  expect  to  hear 
"  Yo-ho  !  "  but  instead  of  it  there  is  a  pause  and  then 
a  sharp  "  All  done  ?  "  Then  "  All  done— nine  and 
three."     Whack  ! 

Marten  skins  are  being  sold,  and  as  we  know 
there  are  seventy  odd  thousand  of  them  to  be  dealt 
with  we  are  in  no  hurr)'  to  attend  to  the  bidding, 
which  is  evidently  in  threepences.  At  last  "629  " 
we  hear,  and  our  catalogue  shows  us  this  is  "  M.  R.'' 
that  is  Moose  River  "  129  pale."  The  song  is  a 
short  one  and  ends,  "  Seven,  nine,  eight,  three,  six.*' 

"  What,"  you  say,  "  eight  shillings  and  sixpence 
for  129  skins  ?  How  does  it  pay  to  catch  them  and 
ship  them  at  such  a  price  ?  Eity  the  poor  trapper." 
*'  Patience,  friend,  the  price  is  per  skin,  not  per  lot, 
and  little  enough  at  that."  "  Eight  and  six ;  all 
done  ? "  says  the  broker.  Whack  goes  the 
hammer. 

Again  we  take  up  the  chanty.  "  Six,  three,  six, 
nine,"  goes  the  ditty.  "  Seven,"  says  the  manager. 
A  pause.  "  Against  me  ?  seven  !  "  Whack  goes 
the  hammer.  "Six,  three,  six,"  goes  the  chant 
"Nine,"  says  the  manager.  "Against  me?  Six 
and  nine  !  "  Whack.  Next  "  Six  and  nine,"  says 
the  manager.  Pause.  "  No  more  ? "  Whack. 
Then  the  pace  quickens,  "676 — ten  shillings— no 
more."  Whack.  "677,  ten  shillings  — no  more  I" 
W'hack.  And  a  long  run  of  this  .sort  of  thing 
gradually  ends  in  a  galloping  "  708,  same,"  whack  ; 
"  709,  same,"  whack  ;  "710,  same,"  whack.  When 
two  or  three  bidders  nod  or  shout  together  the 
broker  indicates  the  lucky  one.  "  You  Mr.  Moses  ; 
you  Mr.  Ben  ;  you  Mr.  Melchisedek."  Everybody 
evidently  knows  everybody ;  all  runs  pleasantly ; 
the  broker's  hammer  knocks  down  1 70  lots  an  hour. 
It  was  knocking  them  down  like  this  all  Monday, 
and  it  is  bound  to  finish  on  Thursday,  so  that  it 
has  no  time  to  spare.  And  every  few  minutes  after 
a  rally  of  competition  the  broker  breaks  into  his  trot 
of  "  No  more,  no  more,"  or  his  gallop  of  "Same, 
same,  same  ;  yours  Mr.  Hein,  yours  Mr.  Nein ; 
same,  same!" 

"Where  do  these  lots  go  to?"  we  ask.  "Go 
to  ?  Many  of  them  to  I^ipsic.  And  from  there 
they  are  spread  to  Weissenfels  or  Paris  or  some  other 
dressing  and  dyeing  centre,  whence  in  diflFerent 
stages  of  manufacture  not  a  few  of  them  will  again 
find  their  way  to  London. 


„-^  "  I  confess,"  says  the  genial  Aiitocra 

\t^  of  the  Breakfast  Tabk-X^i.  O.  W. 
Holmes  ^-  "  there  are  times  when  I 
liate  the  very  sight  of  a  book.  There  are  times 
when  every  active  mind  feels  itself  above  any  and 
all  hunian  books.  When  a  man  can  read,  his 
paroxysm  of  feeling  is  passing.  When  he  can  read, 
his  thought  has  slackened  its  hold.  Sometimes  it 
I>«comes  almost  a  physical  necessity  to  talk  out 
what  is  in  the  mind  before  putting  anything  else 
into  it  It  is  very  bad  to  have  thoughts  and  feelings, 
which  were  meant  to  come  out  in  talk,  itrikt  in,  as 
they  say  of  some  complaints  that  ought  to  show 
ouiwardly." 

Then  it  is  that  we  can  understand  something  of 
Ihe  pains  and  penalties  of  authorship.     All  grecU 


tor  the  relief  ol  words.— e.  w. 


—  ^  "  The  power  to  truly  read  is  almost 

Reading?  ^^  rare  as  the  power  to  truly  write." 
Such  were  the  weighty  words  of  a 
gifted  woman-poet  not  long  dead,  but  as  yet  little 
honoured  in  the  ranks  of  English  song.  Mrs. 
Emily  PfeifTer  —  standing,  as  many  good  critics 
believe,  second  only  to  Mrs.  Browning  among  her 
own  sex  in  mastery  of  the  sonnet  form— certainly 
exacted  from  readers  of  her  poetry  a  standard  of 
intellectual  culture  which  the  greatest  writers  often 
dispense  with  when  they  appeal  to  the  most 
familiar  and  homely  sentiments  of  the  people. 
She  has  assimilated  tne  newest  essence  of  scientific 
discovery  and  modem  philosophic  thought     Her 
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verse  is  over-charged  with  knowledge,  and  therefore 
demands  more  than  average  scholarship  on  the 
critic's  part.  In  this  sense  it  falls  short  of  that 
masterly  simplicity  which  carries  the  message  of  a 
Shakespeare,  a  Bums,  or  a  Wesley  straight  to  the 
heart  and  conscience  of  the  average  man. 

But,  on  the  other  hand,  the  average  man  is  not 
required  to  exercise  that  keen  intellectual  com- 
prehension of  the  science  and  art  of  what  he  reads 
which  is  the  special  function  of  the  critical  expert 
"The  power  to  truly  read,"  in  the  sense  of  grasping 
all  the  philosophic  bearings  of  an  utterance,  and 
perceiving  its  merits  in  exact  relation  to  con- 
temporary literature,  is  rare,  indeed ;.  but  the 
capability  to  enjoy  and  act  upon  what  is  com- 
prehended is  a  matter  of  moral  training  rather 
than  of  erudition. 

It  is  probable  that  there  will  always  be  a  sharp 
dividing  line  between  the  literature  of  thought  9xi^ 
the  literature  of  emotion  ;  and  though  both  these 
aspects  may  be  and  are  combined  in  a  single 
genius,  they  will  for  the  most  part  appeal  to  separate 
and  dissimilar  orders  of  mind.  The  power  to 
enjoy  the  poetic  art  at  the  same  time  as  we  grapple 
with  the  thought  behind  it,  and  to  enter  fully  into 
the  soul  of  the  writer  in  its  struggles  with  the 
mental  problem  as  well  as  with  feeling  and 
expression — this  is  the  fine  art  of  reading  at  its 
highest  point  ;  and  it  is  an  art  which  education  of 
many  kinds  has  yet  to  perfect  in  the  England  of 
to-day. — E.  \v. 


A  ^^^  greatest  difficulty  in   passing  a 

andlhe'^Man.  general  judgment  on  great  writers  is 
to  distinguish  fairly  between  the 
author  and  the  man.  Personal  considerations  seem 
nowadays  to  bulk  more  largely  than  ever  in  literary 
criticism.  It  seems  impossible  to  discuss  Shelley 
without  arguing  upon  the  failings  or  grievances  of 
Harriett  Westbrook.  We  mention  Burns  or  I)e 
Quincey,  and  the  conversation  instantly  turns  upon 
whisky  or  opium.  We  refer  to  Milton's  ideals  of 
womanhood,  and  straightway  some  one  commiserates 
his  daughters  for  having  to  learn  Greek.  We  quote 
Shakespeare  on  Love,  and  the  mysterious  "dark 
lady"  of  the  sonnets  looms  before  us,  breathing 
scandals  of  the  Elizabethan  court.  Everywhere 
the  tendency  is  to  judge  a  man's  influence  rather 
by  his  life  than  by  his  WTitings  ;  less  by  his  words 
than  by  his  actions. 

This  habit  has  undoubtedly  its  good  and  whole- 
some side.  We  have  too  long  sought  to  separate 
literature  from  history,  forgetting  that  all  writing 
should  be  judged  largely  by  the  conditions  of 
personal  life,  hereditary  and  contemporary  influence, 
home  environment  and  education,  under  which  it 
was  produced  Moreover,  our  judgment  of  con- 
duct must  include  not  merely  the  question  of  what 
a  man  did,  but  of  what  sort  of  man  he  was  who  did 
it ;  since  a  deed  or  habit  quite  inexcusable  in  one 
man  may  be  in  some  measure  condoned,  although 
deplored,  in  another.  As  Carlyle  says,  in  speaking 
of  Burns,  the  marvel  with  some  natures  is,  not  that 
they  erred,  but  that  they  did  not  err  more 
grievously. 

But,  again,  the  highest  moral  teachings  have  often 


come  to  us  from  those  who,  by  their  own  confession, 
and  to  their  bitter  sorrow  and  remorse,  have  fallen 
far  short  of  their  ideals,  and  belied  in  their  own 
persons  those  good  courses  which  they  have  so 
strenuously  advocated  to  others.  What  we  have  to 
remember  in  such  cases  is  that  these  failures  are 
no  argument  either  against  the  truths  so  incon- 
sistently expounded  or  against  the  sincerity  of  him 
who  declared  them.  They  simply  illustrate  that 
weakness  of  our  mortal  nature  which  St.  Paul  so 
graphically  depicts,  saying  that  he  found  another 
law  in  his  members  warring  against  the  law  of  the 
mind,  so  that  when  he  would  do  good,  evil  was 
present  with  him. — e.  w. 


,-^  -, .  .  ...     Over  and   above  the  personal  con- 

The  Trivialities   ^  .  !_•  i_     1      j  •  r  ^i_ 

of  Biography,  troversies  which  cloud  our  view  of  the 
author  as  a  man,  the  tendency  to 
triviality  of  detail  is  among  the  greatest  dangers 
which  threaten  modem  biogmphy.  The  pages 
that  remain  after  whole  reams  of  letters  from  ob- 
scure individuals,  containing  subtle  insinuations, 
impatient  ejaculations,  or  second-hand  rumours 
against  the  character  of  the  dead  man,  have  been 
set  forth  n  tedious  array,  are  too  often  devoted  to 
elaborate  records  of  what  Miss  Jane  Smith's 
grandfather  thought  of  the  poet  when  he  once  saw 
him  pass  down  the  street  on  a  pony  at  the  age  of 
ten  years  ;  or  descriptions  of  the  shape  of  the  bed 
he  slept  on  and  the  colour  of  the  plates  off  which 
he  supped.  Probably  the  inimitable  Boswell  has 
a  little  to  answer  for  in  this  direction,  since  his 
facile  gossip  lends  itself  easily  to  caricature  in  less 
skilful  and  judicious  hands  ;  but  much  of  modem 
"  personal  reminiscence  "  out-Boswells  Boswell  in 
inconsequent  detail; 

How  diflerent  from  these  vain  catalogues  of  trifles 
are  the  exquisite  flashes  and  side-liglits  which  a  truly 
sympathetic  biographer,  even  without  exhaustive 
knowledge,  contrives  to  throw  upon  the  subject  of 
his  work  !  Sometimes,  indeed,  the  faculty  of  ob- 
servation may  be  so  keen  as  to  defeat  its  own 
purposes.  Such  was  the  case  with  Carlyle,  whose 
judgments  of  other  authors,  if  one  may  be  permitted 
the  paradox,  were  often  too  penetrating  to  be  true  : 
they  seemed  to  search  and  stab  their  victims — ^and 
come  out  a  long  way  on  the  other  side.  What  we 
need  is  that  our  knowledge  of  the  man  shall 
illustrate  his  writings  rather  than  the  writings 
illustrate  the  man. — :E.  w. 


A  Modem  ^"  olden  times  people  concerned 
Vice.  themselves  scarcely  at  all  about  the 
private  affairs  of  an  author  ;  curiosity 
expended  itself  upon  his  book.  Of  grey-aged 
Milton,  "  blind  yet  bold,"  somewhat  we  know,  but 
of  Shakespeare's  home-life  how  dim  and  blurred 
is  the  record!  Of  his  great  contemporary,  Ben 
Jonson,  we  cannot  even  tell  for  certain  that  he 
was  born  in  London,  and  but  one  mysterious  gleam 
of  a  little  lad  "  in  short  coats,"  whose  dwelling  was 
somewhere  near  to  Charing  Cross,  illumines  his 
childhood  for  us.  The  detestable  vulgarity  of  much 
interviewing  has  changed  all  that :  not  fiercer  the 
light  which  beats  upon  a  throne,  than  the  electric 
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glare  that  reveals  every  cranny  and  corner  of  a 
popular  ifrriter's  home.  We  know  to  a  button  how 
he  clothes  himself,  what  dishes  most  tickle  his 
palate,  what  manner  of  tables  and  chairs  he  prefers  ; 
his  artless  opinions  upon  matters  of  supreme 
insignificance  go  to  eke  out  a  paragraph,  and  whet 
the  modem  vice  of  curiosity.  Surely  none  is  so 
large  a  loser  by  all  this  vain  parade,  this  rending 
aside  of  the  veil  of  privacy,  as  the  author  himself. 
We  dreamed  him  a  giant,  and,  the  curtain  lifted,  he 
turns  out  a  poor  little  pigmy,  no  better  than  our- 
selves, and  perhaps  not  so  very  much  wiser. 
Knowing  the  messenger,  we  discredit  his  message. 
Better,  surely,  the  mysterious,  scarce-broken  silence 
that  enwraps  the  great  ones  of  the  earth  ;  wandering 
voices,  strange  and  impressive,  coming  from  out 
the  unseen. — k. 


v  u"  vT  ^^  2ire  apt  to  consider  ours  pre- 
NcHhing  New.  ^^^inently  the  age  of  hurry,  and  it  is 
with  an  odd  sense  of  having  made  a  mistake  that 
one  comes  across  this  passage  in  Goethe's 
**  Maxims  and  Reflections,"  written  perhaps  eighty 
years  ago.  Might  it  not  be  the  plaint  of  a  modern 
journalist  ?  And  were  the  vaunted  old  times  not 
bo  very  much  better  than  the  new  after  all  ? 

"  I  must  hold  it  for  the  greatest  calamity  of  our 
time,  which  lets  nothing  come  to  maturity,  that  one 
moment  is  consumed  by  the  next,  and  the  day  spent 
in  the  day  ;  so  that  a  man  is  always  living  from 
hand  to  mouth,  without  having  anything  to  show 
for  it.  Have  we  not  already  newspapers  for  every 
hour  of  the  day  ?  A  good  head  could  assuredly 
intercalate  one  or  other  of  them.  They  publish 
abroad  everything  that  every  one  does,  or  is  busy 
with  or  meditating  ;  nay,  his  very  designs  are  thereby 
dragged  into  publicity.  No  one  can  rejoice  or  be 
sorr)-,  but  as  a  pastime  for  others  \  and  so  it  goes 
on  from  house  to  house,  from  city  to  city,  from 
kingdom  to  kingdom,  and  at  last  from  one  hemi- 
sphere to  the  other — all  in  post  haste." — k. 


a 


^     „  .  History  wntmg,"  said  Goethe,  "is  a 

Three  Points  c    '...  PI    ^  *.u  »      r> 

of  View.       way  of  gettmg  rid  of  the  past.      Com- 
pare this  with  Napoleon's  :  "  History 
IS  but  a  fable  agreed  on."     Is  not  Carlyle's  view  the 
higher?     "History  is  an  imprisoned  epic,  nay,  an 
imprisoned  psalm  or  prophecy."—  k. 


rheBrom-s  '^^^  revelations  of  Dr.  Wright's  in- 
in  ircbni  teresting  volume,  "  The  Brontes  in 
Ireland,"  area  confirmation  of  the  old 
adage  that  "  Truth  is  stranger  than  fiction,"  and  of 
the  theory  that  fiction  is  never  more  than  the 
reflection  of  some  fact  upon  an  imaginative  mind, 
which  may  distort  or  pervert  it,  or,  on  the  other 
hand,  may  make  manifest  that  very  soul  of  truth 
which  often  lies  buried  in  mere  "  facts"  till  the  hand 
of  genius  deals  with  them.  We  think  we  see  some- 
thing of  this  in  the  instance  before  us.  There  is 
nothing  in  Dr.  Wright's  narrative  of  Hugh  Bronte's 
stories  of  youthful  misery  to  lead  us  to  believe  that  he 
gave  any  softening  touch  to  the  history  of  his  hated 


adoptive  uncle.  But  the  clear-sighted  genius  of 
Emily  Bronte  supplied  this.  She  was  too  great  an 
artist  to  create  a  mere  jnonster,  with  no  touch  of 
fellow  feeling  between  himself  and  his  kind. 
Doubtless  many  a  reader  of  the  awful  tragedy  of 
"  Wuthering  Heights  ^  has  half-shuddered  to  realise 
in  himself  a  sort  of  pity  for  the  terrible  Heathcliff 
for  which  he  knew  not  how  to  account.  It  is  really 
due  to  the  wonderful  touch  of  nature  (producing  its 
effect,  though  scarcely  heeded  in  the  stormy-drama) 
where  Heathcliff,  in  his  half-grown  boyhood,  once 
strives  to  make  himself  acceptable  and  pleasant, 
and  is  thrust  aside  with  ridicule  and  scorn.  That 
is  the  key  of  the  whole— that  the  monsters  which 
afflict  the  world  are  of  the  world's  own  making 
after  all.  The  ancestral  picture  of  the  woes  of  a 
child  thrown  among  unkindly  kin  or  on  cold  public 
charity,  evidently  dominated  the  imagination  of  all 
the  Bronte  family.  But  Emily,  the  greatest  genius 
of  them  all,  saw  deeper,  and,  consciously  or  un- 
consciously, revealed  the  misery  which  bred  the 
tyrant  himself— the  blasted  affectional  nature,  which 
rotted  away  into  such  awful  cruelty  and  hatred. 

I.  F.  M. 


It   is  quite  possible  that  there  are 

Matters  to  ^  *   ,.  •       t\      \\j  '.-Ui.i« 

Discuss.  some  exaggerations  in  Dr.  Wrights 
parallel  between  the  history  of  Hugh 
Bronte's  adoptive  uncle  and  that  of  the  fearful 
hero  of  "  Wuthering  Heights " ;  it  is  more  than 
possible  that  there  was  also  exaggeration  in  the 
dramatic  memories  of  so  forceful  and  fiery  a  person 
as  Hugh  Bronte.  It  is  worth  noting  one  or  two 
small  details  which  Dr.  Wright  records  without 
comment.  If  Hugh  Bronte  had  grown  up  under 
the  influences  of  very  active  and  persistent  cruelty, 
continued  from  the  age  of  five  to  that  of  fifteen, 
he  could  scarcely,  two  years  later,  have  become  a 
large,  handsome,  well-dressed  man.  Again,  after 
the  adoptive  uncle's  death  his  widow  visited  her 
nephew,  and  tradition  at  least  speaks  of  her  as 
still  a  beautiful  woman.  This  could  scarcely  have 
been  the  case  had  she  lived,  as  is  inferred,  a  life 
that  involved  "constant  weeping  for  nearly  a 
quarter  of  a  century."  Oddest  of  all,  Hugh  Bronte 
bestowed  on  one  of  his  own  children  the  very 
name  of  his  hated  tyrant,  and  this  a  name  with  no 
other  associations  of  any  kind  !  These  matters 
require  some  consideration. — i.  F.  m. 


^^.  .^  It  would  be  very  interesting  to  trace 
"^'"^  out  the  germ  facts  which  have  blos- 
somed into  works  of  art.  The  biography  of  writers 
often  helps  us  in  this  direction,  but  not  always. 
In  that  of  Emily  Bronte  one  was  pmt  on  a  false 
scent ;  because,  though  her  stupendous  novel  is 
redolent  of  Yorkshire,  Heathcliff  himself  .was 
avowedly  of  foreign  or  even  savage  origin,  and 
certainly  no  such  figure  was  in  sight  in  her  own 
history.  Indeed,  it  is  quite  probable  that  careful 
inquiry  might  reveal  that  writers  often  owe  more  of 
the  "skeleton"  of  their  work  to  what  they  have 
heard  than  to  what  they  have  actually  lived  among. 
The  old  nurse's  legends,  the  grandfather's  narratives, 
falling  on  the  fresh  mind  of  childhood,   remain 
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indelibly  impressed  there,  to  be  elaborated  or 
interpreted  by  one's  own  spiritual  experiences,  and 
sometimes  to  be  clothed  with  the  customs  and 
scenery  of  one's  own  time  and  place.  We  know, 
for  example,  that  the  drama  of  Tolstoi's  great 
"  War  and  Peace "  is  laid  in  that  Napoleonic 
invasion  of  Russia  with  which  the  famous  novelist 
had  but  family  associations,  and  not  in  the  siege  of 
Sevastopol,  in  which,  nevertheless,  he  bore  a  per- 
sonal share,  without  which  he  could  scarcely  have 
given  to  his  masterpiece  its  wonderful  atmosphere 
of  reality.  Lapse  of  time  furnishes  the  perspective 
necessary  for  artistic  delineation.  The  storm  of 
passion  is  over ;  even  prejudice  and  idiosyncrasy 
are  diverted  to  new  grooves.  It  is  easy  to  see 
where  one's  grandparents  went  wrong  or  how  they 
might  have  done  better ;  with  all  due  respect  to 
them,  we  may  even  sometimes  admit  that  they 
were  not  always  angels,  nor  easy  to  live  with  ! 
We  simply  see  them  as  they  would  see  themselves 
if  they  enjoyed  the  advantage  of  our  impartial 
standpoint.  It  is  also  worth  noting  that  it  is  the 
simple,  homely  surroundings  of  earliest  childhood 
which  are  most  apt  to  find  an  unexpected  im- 
mortality on  the  pages  of  genius — even  in  such 
small  matters  as  the  name  of  some  neighbour, 


otherwise  lost  in  obscurity,  or  of  some  pet  animal, 
or  some  long-demolished  house  or  street 

Sometimes  one  wonders  if  children  hear  as  many 
weird  stories  and  as  grotesque  rhymes  as  they  did 
of  old  ?  It  may  not  be  all  gain  if  these  are  replaced 
by  the  wonders  of  science  or  the  rhymed  multi- 
plication table.  Nor  are  fanciful  "  artistic  "  fairy 
tales  or  conventional  social  stories  wholly  satis- 
factory substitutes.  Just  as  the  ordered  and  cultivated 
flower-garden  does  not  offer  the  same  possibilities  of 
healthful  exercise  as  the  rough  moor  of  nature's  own 
making,  so  the  young  imagination  can  only  grow 
strong  and  healthy  by  rootling  among  old  growths 
of  human  nature  and  human  life,  whose  awful  sig- 
nificance it  cannot  realise  till  part  of  them  have 
entered  into  itself.  The  young  mind,  like  the 
young  teeth,  can  only  develop  by  getting  hard 
things  to  work  upon  !  And  be  it  always  borne  in 
mind  that  the  remembrances  of  the  aged  are  the 
child's  best  fairy  tales.  It  was  a  happy  thought  of 
the  German  writer  Auerbach,  that  the  "honour" 
paid  to  the  old  by  interested  and  attentive  com- 
munication with  them  does  in  itself  verily  make 
bur  days  "long  in  the  land,"  by  joining  to  our 
own  all  the  experience  and  wisdom  which  their 
deeply  rooted  past  has  earned  ! — i.  f.  m. 


SCRIP-SCRAP. 


The  smaller  accomplishments  help  life  along  : 
they  are  the  springs  which  keep  the  coach  from 
jolting. 

"  Jujst  enough  "  keeps  us  too  anxious,  we're  all 
the  better  for  "  a  little  more." 

Those  who  think  that  ignorance  is  bliss,  try  to 
keep  out  the  lightning  by  drawing  down  the 
blinds. 

Friendship  between  man  and  dog  is  lasting,  be- 
cause the  latter  cannot  speak  his  mind. 

Hypotheses  are  the  scaffolding  of  knowledge. 
Their  presence  shows  that  the  building  is  still  un- 
finished. 

The  complaints  of  well-to-  do  people  about  the 
shortness  and  sadness  of  life  are  as  hypocritical 
as  the  pretences  of  gamblers  that  they  always  lose. 

The  happy  anticipations  of  genius  become  the 
reasoned  conclusions  of  science.  Genius  has  the 
eye  of  intuition,  but  plodding  industry  makes  for 
itself  the  microscope  and  the  telescope. 

To  attain  our  end  it  is  sometimes  necessary  to 
aim  beyond  it,  as  boys  throw  stones  over  an  object 
in  the  water  which  they  wish  to  float  within  reach. 

Quotations  are  like  embroidery.  They  should 
enhance^  not  obscure. 


Man  invents  machines  which  destroy  him,  and 
in  chess  he  has  created  a  game  more  serious  than 
business. 

It  is  easy  to  read  much  if  we  attend  but  little. 
Great  readers  are  too  often  like  travellers  by 
express.  They  journey  fast  and  far,  but  see  little 
of  the  scenery  through  which  they  pass.  They 
are  like  voracious  eaters  who  get  never  the  fatter 
for  all  they  swallow. 

Humour  adds  charm  to  wisdom,  as  in  some  old 
fountain  the  grotesque  head  from  which  it  pours 
seems  to  give  freshness  and  sparkle  to  the  water. 

Sentiment  and  enthusiasm  may  be  gaseous,  but 
after  all  it  is  the  gas  in  the  balloon  that  lifts  us 
above  the  clouds.  Common-sense  is  too  often 
content  to  creep  on  the  ground.  It  shapes  un- 
selfishness itself  to  mean  uses,  and  finds  in  the 
Tree  of  Life  nothing  but  the  best  material  for 
crutches. 

Great  talents  are  like  fiery  steeds,  apt  to  bolt 
and  upset  the  chariot  altogether.  Sound  judgment 
must  sit  on  the  box  and  handle  the  reins. 

There  are  some  who  pride  themselves  on  an 
affected  indifTerence  to  death,  which  they  pretend 
to  regard  as  simply  a  sound,  dreamless  sleep  after 
the  tedium  of  life's  day.  They  forget  that  part  of 
the  pleasure  in  going  to  bed  tired,  is  the  prospect 
of  renewed  vigour  next  morning.     Did  they  really 
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think  that  they  should  not  awake,  they  would  sit 
up  all  night. 

The  merit  of  men  is  not  alwajrs  to  be  judged 
by  what  they  produce.  The  fruit  is  not  every- 
ihing,  else  we  might  prefer  the  gooseberry  to  the 
oak. 

What  glaring  contrasts  do  we  not  weave  into  the 
texture  of  our  lives?  The  moods  of  mind,  the 
opinions  of  to-day,  differ  from  those  of  yesterday. 
We  are  compact  of  contradictions.  Yet  time 
subdues  all  into  harmony. 

The  more  philosophers  seek  to  penetrate  into 
the  secrets  of  being  the  more  confused  they 
become.     The  diver  loses  light  the  deeper  he  gets. 

Thinking  too  much  about  ourselves  leads  to 
thinking  too  much  of  ourselves.  Self-consciousness 
and  vanity  are  twin- sisters. 

A  man  cannot  talk  much  about  himself  without 
embellishing  the  subject.  He  adorns  himself  with 
exaggerated  virtues  and  vices.  From  being  a  bore 
he  becomes  a  liar. 

The  man  who  gets  tired  at  home  soon  becomes 
tiresome  abroad.  He  begins  by  boring  himself, 
and  ends  by  boring  others. 


We  judge  the  past  better  than  we  can  judge  the 
present.  We  are  too  close  to  the  persons  and 
events  to  see  them  properly.  It  is  impossible  to 
take  in  the  whole  at  a  glance  and  note  the  due 
subordination  of  the  ports.  One  man  cannot  see 
England  for  its  slums,  another  for  its  palaces. 

The  sympathy  and  consideration  that  are  often 
shown  to  imaginary  complaints  prolong  them.  The 
fretful,  if  humoured,  become  more  fretful  still.  If 
they  were  treated  with  a  wise  neglect,  their  black 
fits  would  soon  wear  off.  Such  troubles  are  usually 
engendered  by  idleness.  Those  who  work  have 
no  time  to  sit  down  and  nurse  indefinite  complaints 
or  fantastic  errors. 

A  fine  style  may  give  value  to  a  trivial  subject* 
The  setting  may  be  worth  more  than  the  gem. 

With  a  balance  at  your  banker's,  you  may  preach 
the  pleasures  of  poverty. 

Civilisation  founded  on  conquest  and  maintained 
by  the  services  of  subject  races,  nourishes  within 
itself  the  seeds  of  corruption.  The  vices  of  the 
slave  infect  the  master.  Servility  on  the  one  side 
produces  arrogance  on  the  other.  Where  there  are 
no  restraints,  the  cancer  of  self-indulgence  eats  into 
character,  and  unlimited  power  ends  in  impotence. 

A.    R. 


■^-1- 


GEORGE  BENNETT,  M.D.,  F.L.S. 


BY  the  death  of  George  Bennett,  Australia  has 
lost  one  of  her  most  distinguished  men.  He 
died  on  September  29,  1893,  at  the  age  of 
eighty-nine.  To  the  present  generation  of  colonists 
he  was  almost  unknown,  having  lived  for  many 
years  in  comparative  retirement,  at  his  residence, 
167  William  Street,  Sydney.  To  the  last,  however, 
he  took  the  liveliest  interest  in  science  and  natural 
history.  He  attended  the  meetings  of  the  Zoologi- 
cal Society,  and  he  delighted  in  frequenting  the 
Botanic  Garden  and  the  Museum,  as  well  as  in  the 
company  of  younger  naturalists,  by  whom  he  was 
looked  up  to  as  the  patriarch  of  science  in  the 
Australian  Colonies.  In  the  Minute  of  the  Council 
of  the  Zoological  Society,  a  copy  of  which  was 
sent  to  Mrs.  Bennett  and  the  family,  it  was  said, 
"His  scientific  attainments,  his  special  studies  in 
zoology,  his  many  services  as  a  devoted  naturalist, 
gave  to  his  life  eminent  value,  while  the  urbanity  of 
his  disposition  endeared  him  to  all  who  knew  him." 
This  minute  was  drafted  by  Sir  Henry  Parkes,  the 
President  of  the  Society,  of  which  Dr.  Bennett, 
whose  loss  they  deplored,  was  Vice-President.  A 
great  assemblage  of  citizens  at  the  Canperdom 
Cemetery  paid  their  last  tribute  of  respect  to  their 
loved  compatriot. 

Born  at  Plymouth  in  1804,  he  went  to  London 
to  study  for  the  medical  profession,  and  became  a 
member  of  the  Royal  College  of  Surgeons  at  the 
age  of  twenty-two.  He  had  at  an  earlier  age 
made  a  voyage  to  Ceylon,  having  great  desire  to 


travel,  and  already  being  fond  of  natural  history. 
As  soon  as  he  was  qualified  he  sought  the  post  of 
surgeon  in  an  exploring  expedition  to  the  South 
Seas,  and  it  was  during  this  voyage  that  he  first 
visited  Australia.  His  surprise  and  delight  at 
what  he  saw  in  this  region  of  the  world  led  to  his 
return  on  another  voyage  in  1832.  His  travek  on 
this  occasion  extended  to  Java,  Singapore,  and 
China,  and  on  his  return  he  published  his  first 
book  of  travel,  being  the  "Journal  of  a  Naturalist," 
in  1832-1834.  The  notes  about  "New  South 
Wales  "  were  by  far  the  most  important  and  novel, 
and  were  followed  up  after  he  became  a  permanent 
colonist.  Many  treatises  and '  papers  appeared 
from  his  pen,  but  his  greatest  work  was  published 
in  London  in  i860,  under  the  title  of  "Gatherings 
of  a  Naturalist  in  Australasia."  *  This  book,  of 
upwards  of  450  pages,  had  the  advantage  of  having, 
splendid  coloured  illustrations  by  his  friend,  George 
French  Angas,  also  a  man  of  ancient  reputationi 
and  high  eminence  in  the  colony.  Mr.  Angas'  owm 
works,  illustrating  the  scenery  and  natives  of 
Australasia,  are  well  known,  but  he  has  given  no 
more  beautiful  and  accurate  illustrations  of  objects 
of  natural  history  than  those  which  enrich  Dr. 
Bennett's  "  Gatherings." 

*  "GaUieringsof  a  Naturalist  in  Australasia:  being  observa- 
tions on  the  animal  and  vegetable  productions  of  New  South 
Wales,  New  Zealand,  and  some  of  the  Austral  Islands."    By 
George  Bennett,  M.D.,  F.L.S.,  F.Z.S.     Van  Voorst,  Palcrnostec- 
Row, 
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Many  of  the  Australian  quadrupeds  and  birds 
ore  not  only  peculiar  to  that  part  of  the  world,  but 
are  even  there  of  rare  occurrence.  Even  in  our 
own  time  several  have  been  exterminated ;  and 
unless  the  process  of  destruction  is  stayed,  the 
omithorhynchus  and  the  echidna,  the  emu  and  the 
megapodius,  like  the  dodo,  moa,  and  notomis, 
will  shortly  only  exist  in  the  pages  and  pictures  oif 
the  naturalist.  Besides  the  animals  and  birds,  of 
sea  as  well  as  land,  described  by  Dr.  Bennett,  his 
book  is  full  of  interesting  notices  of  the  plants  and 
minerals,  which  may  be  profitably  studied  by 
agriculturists  and  commercial  men,  and  which  may 
help  to  the  vast  development  of  the  colonies,  of 
which  the  author  had  been  an  observer  for  nearly 
seventy  years.  Of  the  great  future  of  Australasia 
he  speaks  with  assured  confidence. 

At  the  Imperial  Institute  a  paper  was  recently 
read  by  the  late  governor  of  New  South  Wales,  the 
Earl  of  Jersey.  It  described  the  state  of  the 
Colony  in  1893,  and  gave  a  glowing  account  of 
its  progress  and  its  prospects.  "New  South 
Wales,"  Lord  Jersey  said,  "was  more  than  two  and 
a  half  times  the  size  of  Great  Britain  and  Ireland, 
and  contained  about  198,000,000  acres.  Gold, 
silver,  coal,  and  other  minerals  were  extensively 
found.  Little  more  than  a  century  ago  there  were 
neither  sheep,  nor  cows,  nor  horses  in  Australia. 
Now  there  were  about  62,000,000  sheep  and 
2,000,000  head  of  cattle  in  New  South  Wales 
alone.  Agricultural  possibilities  were  by  no  means 
limited  to  a  few  spots ;  there  was  a  very  large 
choice.  Although  at  present  there  were  only 
about  1,800,000  acres  under  tillage,  there  was  good 
reason  to  believe  that  this  acreage  would  he  very 
largely  increased.  There  were  many  districts 
admirably  suited  to  growing  crops  which  were  now 
left  to  sheep,  and  as  the  population  increased  these 
would  be  turned  to  their  proper  use."  The  details 
of  the  wealth  and  the  resources  of  this  and 
other  colonies  as  they  were  known  to  an  accom- 
plished and  observant  naturalist,  will  be  found  in 
Dr.  G.  Bennett's  "  Gatherings  in  Australasia." 

It  was  fortunate  that  in  his  student  days  Dr. 
Bennett  was  the  companion  of  Richard  Owen. 
Through  their  long  lives  the  close  friendship  con- 
tinued, and  it  was  to  Owen,  as  the  Curator  of  the 
Hunterian  Museum  at  the  Royal  College  of 
Surgeons,  that  most  of  the  discoveries  were  first 
announced,   and  specimens  of    wonderful    kinds 


were  despatched.  In  the  '^  Gatherings "  many 
curious  and  new  animals  are  described,  and  that 
not  in  the  dry  manner  too  common  with  men  of 
science,  but  in  a  style  which  makes  the  book  as 
pleasant  to  read  as  it  is  valuable  in  information. 
The  chapters  on  the  flying  fish,  the  nautilus, 
dugongs  and  whales  of  every  sort ;  on  the 
omithorhynchus,  kangaroo,  fiying  fox,  and 
anteaters  ;  that  on  the  albatross  and  other  sea 
birds  of  powerful  wing,  as  well  as  the  Apter\'x, 
emu,  and  other  birds  of  the  land,  are  full  of 
interesting  anecdotes. 

One  of  these  strange  wingless  birds,  like  the 
extinct  moa,  was  a  new  cassowary,  named  by  Mr. 
Gould,  Casuarius  Bennetti,  A  specimen  sent  to 
the  Zoological  -  Society,  Regent's  Park,  in  1858, 
arrived  safely,  and  attracted  much  notice  from 
naturalists,  as  well  as  in  the  newspapers  of  that 
year. 

The  chapters  on  the  plants  of  Australia  are 
filled  with  descriptions  of  species,  very  few  of  which 
have  yet  received  any  commercial  notice,  although 
it  is  evident  that  they  could  largely  add  to  tiie 
wealth  of  the  colonies.  Let  us  hope  that  the 
Museum  of  the  Imperial  Institute  will  secure  for 
these  vegetable  products  more  notice  than  they 
have  hitherto  obtained.  Wool  and  gold  are  not 
the  only  objects  worthy  of  export  by  Australian 
settlers. 

Among  the  coloured  illustrations  of  this  part 
of  the  book,  one  of  the  most  interesting  is  the 
Christmas  tree  (Ceratopeialum  gummifenim\  which 
is  used  for  decorating  homes,  as  we  use  holly  in 
England  at  Christmas. 

We  name  only  one  other  plant,  not  native,  but 
capable  of  greater  use,  and  of  becoming  a  source 
of  wealth — the  rice-paper  tree.  AVe  are  told  by 
Mr.  Fortune  that  the  island  of  Formosa  yields  the 
largest  part  of  the  rice-paper  of  commerce.  This 
plant  (Aralia  papyriferd)  will  grow  luxuriantly  in 
New  South  Wales,  and  could  be  used  in  commerce, 
not  only  for  the  same  purposes  as  in  China,  but 
might  be  greatly  in  demand  for  workers  va  artificial 
flowers  in  Europe.  The  rice-plant  and  many 
others  described  by  Dr.  Bennett  may  be  seen  in 
the  Kew  Garden  or  Museum. 

Dr.  Bennett  has  been  a  contributor  to  the 
"  Leisure  Hour  "  on  various  occasions,  and  it  was 
always  a  privilege  to  see  him  at  the  ofllice  when  he 
came  to  England. 

JAMES   M.\CAULAV,    M.P. 
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Profesior  TyndaU.— Professor  Tyndall  is  dead,  and  with 
him  has  passed  away  from  us  the  most  brilliant  scientific 
lecturer  the  century  has  seen.  So  successful  and  accepted 
an  expositor  of  the  methods  of  physical  science  and  so 
felicitous  a  master  of  literary  expression  can  appear  but 
rarely  in  the  atmosphere  of  the  Royal  Institution,  where 
happily  to-day  the  deeper  undertones  of  science,  muffled  lor 
a  time,  ore  again  beginning  to  sound  with  their  old  pro- 


fundity. It  is  well  then  that  the  lighter  yet  genuine  work 
of  which  science  has  taken  toll  from  Tyndall  should  receive 
grateful  acknowledgment  even  from  a  generation  which  has 
quite  outlived  his  work.  Professor  Tyndall,  although 
greatly  in  evidence  before  the  public  of  his  day,  was  at  no  lime 
in  the  front  rank  of  English  men  of  sdence.  No  great  and 
epoch*making  generalisation  will  be  linked  with  his  name. 
It  is  through  Clerk- Maxwell,  and  not  through  T)iidall,  that 
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die  great  travail  of  the  ceittury  has  been  brought  to  birth, 
and  that  the  most  momentous  fruition  since  Newton's  days 
has  been  made  over  to  mankind — we  refer,  of  course,  to  the 
discovery  of  the  unification  of  the  great  universal  cosmic 
forces  whereby  Farad  ay  *s  tremendous  and  prophetic  divination 
ol  the  existence  and  functions  of  the  ether  have  at  length 
been  realised  at  the  hands  of  Hertz  and  his  German 
colleagues.  This  has  indeed  been  grave  and  portentous  work, 
this  lighting  upon  the  ultimate  texture  and  medium  in  which 
and  by  which  all  beings  physically  subsist ;  and,  as  was 
recently  said  at  the  meeting  of  the  British  Association,  it 
has  solemnised  every  man  who  in  these  later  eventful  years 
has  helped  in  its  startlingly  rapid  consummation.  TyndalFs 
early  life  is  a  very  honourable  record  of  honest  and  successful 
efibrt  at  self-education.  It  was  Faraday  who  in  185 1  put 
the  Brst  laurel  wreath  on  the  head  of  Bunsen's  and  Knob- 
lausch's  pupil.  Faraday  was  much  struck  with  Tyndairs 
success  in  the  treatment  of  the  curious  and  obscure  pheno- 
mena of  diamagnetism,  and  in  1853  gave  him  the  professor- 
ship  of  Natural  Philosophy  at  the  Royal  Institution.  We 
cannot  here  review  the  many  researches— none  of  them  of  a 
really  original  kind,  or  of    first-class  importance,  with  per- 


haps one  exception— into  which  the  intrepid  young  professor 
threw  himself.  In  his  very  lucidly  written  work  on  *  *  Heat  as 
a  Mode  of  Motion,"  and  his  **  Lectures  on  Sound,"  he  was, 
of  course,  much  overshadowed  by  the  work  of  Hclmholtz 
and  other  German  researchers,  as  in  the  r^on  of  molecular 
and  cosmical  physios  he  was  similarly  eclipsed  by  Lord 
Kelvin  (Sir  William  Thomson).  Much  of  his  work  was  ex- 
cursive and  effective  for  the  moment.  Thus  his  researches 
into  the  nature  of  light  led  him  to  investigate  the  floating 
matter  in  the  air,  the  organic  character  of  which,  indeed,  he  de- 
monstrated in  some  of  the  most  popular  among  the  "Society" 
lectures  at  the  Royal  Institution.  This  led  on  to  his  demon- 
strations against  spontaneous  generation,  but  in  this  direction 
his  ^oxk  has  been  quite  eclipsed  by  that  of  Dr.  Dallinger. 
Physicists  generally  consider  that  Tyndall's  best  work  was 
his  series  of  researches  into  the  relation  of  gases  and  vapours 
to  radiant  heat,  in  the  course  of  which  he  was  enabled  to 
establish  more  clearly  than  all  his  predecessors  the  all-im- 
|x)rtant  part  played  by  the  aqueous  vapour  of  the  atmosphere 
in  sustaining  the  temperature  for  life  upon  the  earth.  It 
may  be  remarked  that  this  was  the  work  mentioned  by  Sir 
George  Stokes  as  Tyndall's  chief  passport  to  the  ranks  of 
the  higher  sdence.  That  Tyndall's  retirement  from  the  Chair 
of  Thybics  in  the  Royal  Institution  in  1887  should  have  been 


signalised  by  a  complimentary  dinner  at  the  Crystal  Palace, 
at  which  Sir  George  Stokes,  as  president  of  the  Royal 
Society,  took  the  chair,  was  at  least  a  testimony  to  his  popu- 
larity and  the  great  esteem  which  his  manly  and  high- 
minded  career  had  inspired  among  his  fellows.  It  is  also 
to  be  noted  that  Sir  George's  ^ioge  on  this  occasion  was 
perhaps  as  remarkable  for  its  caution  as  its  courage,  for  its 
reticence  as  for  its  candour.  Unhappily  in  recent  years,  with 
his  great  and  growing  position  in  the  scientific  world, 
Tyndall's  natural  limitations  and  defects,  especially  on  the 
psychological  side,  had  come  into  very  unpleasant  evidence, 
and  had  taken  an  aggressive,  unscientific,  and  offensive  form. 
The  first  step  in  this  new  direction  was  taken  in  the  Belfost 
address  to  the  British  Association  in  1874;  still  more  alarm- 
ing was  his  public  denial  of  the  credibility  of  miracles 
and  the  efficiency  of  prayer,  and  his  proposal  with  Sir  Henry 
Thompson  to  establish  a  prayer  gauge  in  an  hospital !  The 
public  conscience  was  deeply  wounded,  and  scientific  men 
felt  that  no  greater  blow  had  ever  been  struck  at  the  growing 
solidarity  of  science  and  religion.  It  is  not  too  much  to  say 
that  from  that  gigantic  error  **Tyndallism"  never  recovered. 
The  rigime  practically  perished  soon  after  1874,  after  doii^ 
irreparable  harm  to  a  rising  generation.  Tyndall's  public 
farewell  to  the  world  of  science  in  1887  has  already  been 
alluded  to.  It  is  hard  to  part  with  so  brilliant  a  servant  of 
science,  so  unrivalled  an  expositor  and  experimentalist,  so 
delightful  a  writer,  and  so  upright,  honourable,  and  generous 
a  man  with  these  painful  reminders  of  the  less  pleasant  records 
of  his  character  and  work,  and  we  would  gladly  have  spared 
our  readers  their  recital ;  but  the  hope  of  the  mutual  and 
growing  solidarity  of  science  and  religion  of  which  we  have 
spoken,  and  which  is  devoutly  cherished  in  scientific  circles 
with  an  ardour  not  generally  known,  is  too  momentous  to  be 
subjected  to  gratuitous  and  wanton  attack  without  mournful 
protest.  Professor  Tyndall  died  at  Haslemere,  in  Surrey, 
on  the  evening  of  Monday,  December  4,  in  his  seventy- 
fourth  year.  His  life-work  has  since  been  graciously  and 
generously  appreciated  in  many  literary  memoirs,  both  in 
England  and  America,  and  no  unworthy  memorial  has  thus 
spontaneously  arisen  to  the  author  of  *'  Fragments  of 
Science,"  who  would  probably  have  chosen  that  modest  title 
to  denote  the  many  minor  contributions  which  he  has  built 
into  the  solid  and  imperishable  fabric  of  English  science. — 
H.  w. 

Army  and  Navy  CommiMioiu  in  Early  Life.— In  former 
dmes  it  was  a  common  usage  to  give  nominal  commissions 
to  favoured  children,  whether  in  the  army  or  navy.  Many 
notorious  instances  are  familiar  in  biography  and  history* 
Mr.  C.  H.  Vignoles,  the  celebrated  civil  engineer,  was  ah 
officer  in  the  army  for  the  first  forty  years  of  his  life.  He  sen*ed 
for  twenty  years  in  different  parts  of  the  world,  and  was 
latterly  lieutenant  in  the  1st  Royal  Regiment  of  Foot.  But 
his  commission  was  dated  November  10,  1794,  and  his  name 
is  found  in  lists  of  officers  on  half  pay  up  to  the  end  of  18 13. 
He  used  humorously  to  boast  in  after-life  that  he  was  the 
oldest  commissioned  officer  in  the  British  army,  his  only 
senior  being  Viscount  Combermere  (who  died  in  1865^, 
whose  commission  was  dated  1 79 1.  A  curious  story  is 
told  of  this  custom  of  giving  early  commissions  to  the  children 
of  favoured  parents.  The  guests  at  a  Scottish  house  were 
disturbed  by  the  screams  of  an  infant.  The  lady  of  the 
house  rang  the  bell  for  the  nurse,  and  asked  what  was  the 
matter.  **  Oh,  mam,"  was  the  reply,  "  it's  naething  but  the 
colonel  greetin'  for  his  pap  ! " 

Bailwayi  and  the  Public  Comfort  and  Safety.— At  the 
Oldening  of  the  Trent  Valley  line  in  1845,  when  there  waS 
every  prospect  of  vast  rail^i'ay  works  throughout  England, 
Sir  Robert  Peel  ^ave  a  note  of  waminp^  to  companies  and 
directors.  "Railway  directors,"  he  said,  "must  establish 
their  claim  to  the  privileges  they  possess  by  combining  the 
highest  speed  of  travelling  with  the  greatest  possible  safety 
to  the  traveller,  and  in  other  ways  showing  that  they  have 
consulted  the  comfort  of  all  classes  of  passengers,  the  poor 
as  well  as  the  rich,  thus  encouraging  the  love  of  locomotion 
on  which  the  permanent  prosperity  of  railways  must  depend. 
Their  greatest  claim  for  public  support  should  be  founded  on 
the  proof  that  the  privileges  which  have  been  conferred 
upon  railway  companies  have  been  exercised  for  the  publi6 
advantage.*^     After  fifty  years  are  not  the  sensible  and 
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patriotic  v/orcls  of  Sir  Rotjert  Peel  applicable  still?  The 
comfort  and  safety  of  the  public  are  in  our  own  time 
secondary  to  the  wealth  and  prosperity  of  companies'  share- 
holders and  directors. 

Professor  Sir  George  Airy  and  Mr.  Charles  Vignoles, 
'  Engineer. —When  Mr.  Vignoles  wxs  at  Bilbao,  engaged 
with  the  Spanish  railways,  his  house  was  the  resort  of  many 
a  distinguished  visitor.  Whewell,  the  Master  of  Trinity, 
was  there,  with  his  accomplished  wife,  Lady  Affleck.  When 
Airy,  then  Astronomer  Royal,  came  in  the  Himalaya  to 
observe  the  eclipse  of  the  sun  in  i860,  there  were  pleasant 
times  in  the  engineer's  home.  Silting  one  evening  Vignoles 
sang  a  bit  of  an  old  English  song.  Airy  then  delighted  the 
company  by  giving  a  full  and  sonorous  recitation  of  Canning's 
famous  poem,  **  The  Needy  Knife-grinder,"  and  followed  it 
up  by  "The  U-ni-versity  of  Gbilingen."  Vignoles  re- 
sponded by  singing  "The  Lass  of  Richmond  Hill"  and 
"Auld  Lang  Syne."  The  astronomer  caught  up  the 
challenge  with  an  older  English  ballad,  and  Vignoles  retali- 
ated by  giving  ''*The  Bailiff's  Daughter  of  Islington,"  a 
ballad  unknown  to  most  of  those  present.  But  Airy  was 
not  to  be  outdone,  and  he  reached  a  triumphant  finale  in  the 
Robson  ballad  of  "The  Ratcatcher's  Daughter,"  which  he 
gave  amidst  the  merriment  of  the  audience.  This  playful 
and  pleasant  scene  is  described  by  Olinthus  J.  Vignoles  in 
the  Life  of  his  illustrious  father,  and  the  biographer  quotes 
the  lines  of  Virgil,  which  had  then  received  so  lively  an 
illustration  — 

"  Ambo  florentes  setatibus,  Arcades  ambo, 
Et  cantare  pares,  et  respondere  parati — " 

a  singularly  happy  and  appropriate  quotation. 

Sir  Joseph  Faxton's  Dress  Coat. — ^When  Mr.  C.  Vignoles, 
the  engineer  of  most  of  the  midland  railways,  visited  Chats- 
worth,  he  went  to  see  Paxton  the  gardener,  afterwards  Sir 
Joseph  Paxton,  of  the  great  Exhibition,  and  constructor  of 
the  Crystal  Palace.  The  Duke  heard  of  Vignoles  being  at 
Chatsworth,  and  asked  him  to  stay  to  dinner.  It  was  quite 
a  "railway  dinner,"  for  Lord  Morpeth  was  there,  afterwards 
the  Earl  of  Carlisle,  anxious  about  Irish  lines,  and  Lord 
Jocelyn,  about  Indian  railways,  and  other  public-spirited 
men.  The  Duke  spoke  chiefly  about  the  Derbyshire  line. 
After  dinner,  over  the  wine,  some  of  the  guests  remarked 
that  Vignoles's  coat  was  too  large  for  him,  and  all  were  ex- 
cessively amused  when  he  told  frankly  that  he  had  borrowed 
Pax  ton's  dress  coat  I 

Yak  Biding. — The  yak  is  not  unlike  the  little  shaggy 
long-homed  cattle  of  the  Scotch  mountains,  but  much  more 
strongly  built.  Usually  they  are  black,  and  the  hair  is  so 
long,  particularly  on  the  hind  quarters,  that  it  almost  touches 
the  ground.  The  wild  yak  {Bos  grunniens)  is  almost  always 
found  just  under  the  snow- line  ;  and  the  tame  yak  is  seldom 
employed  below  12,000  feet.  A  saddled  yak  was  brought 
for  me,  the  bridle  consisting  of  a  rope  attached  to  a  ring 
passed  through  the  nose.  I  found  the  yak  wonderfully  sure- 
footed, carrying  me  safely  over  ground  the  most  rugged  and 
difficult,  and  that  more  smoothly  and  with  fewer  jerks  than  a 
horse,  especially  down  hill.  (Specimens  can  be  seen  in 
our  own  Zoological  Gardens.)  —/^r.  LansdelPs  "  7 ravels  in 
Central  A sia,^^ 

Kola.— Some  useful  information  with  reference  to  this 
valuable  plant  is  contained  in  a  report  on  the  botany  of 
Sierra  I^one  presented  to  the  Colonial  Office,  and  published 
as  an  official  paper  by  Mr.  C.  F.  Scott  Elliot.  A  summary 
of  the  report  was  lately  given  in  the  "Times."  The  tree, 
Kola  acufninala,  Mr.  Elliot  says,  grows  freely  everywhere, 
and  is  found  from  the  sea  level  to  fully  3,000  feet  at  Sum - 
bauaya,  in  the  Talla  highlands.  It  appears  to  thrive  wherever 
planted,  and  is  well  able  to  hold  its  own  in  the  original 
native  bush.  Mr.  Elliot  could  not  find  any  special  conditions 
of  soil  as  necessary,  but  it  certainly  grows  on  disintegrated 
gneiss,  red  grit  or  laterite,  dolerite,  and  occasionally  on  dry 
alluvium.  He  does  not  think  he  ever  saw  it  on  marshy 
ground  or  soil  liable  to  be  overflowed,  and  in  planting  the 
tree  such  places  ought  to  be  avoided.  It  begins  to  bear  in 
seven  years,  and  is  in  full  bearing  after  eight  to  ten  years. 


Each  tree  is  said  to  yield  ;f  3  to  £^  per  annum,  and  hence  a 
plantation  ought  certainly  to  include  a  large  number  of  these 
trees.  The  yield  given  by  Mr.  FaWcett  is  125  lbs.,  or  4,000 
seeds  per  tree ;  that  is,  £&  to  ^10  per  tree,  or  yf  800  an  acre. 
Semler  says  it  produces  fifty  kilogrammes  in  the  tenth  year. 
At  present  the  nuts  are  chiefly  used  by  the  natives,  but  so 
much  has  been  done  of  late  years  to  bring  their  valuable 
properties  before  the  public,  that  it  may  be  safely  said  that 
the  demand  in  Europe  is  sure  to  increase.  The  following 
are  some  of  its  properties.  A  nut,  or  even  half  a  nut,  wiS 
enable  a  man  to  go  without  food  and  support  great  fatigue 
for  twenty-four  hours  or  more.  It  is  an  excellent  nerve 
tonic,  and  is  especially  good  for  keeping  the  brain  clear  and 
active  at  night.  It,  however,  prevents  sleep  almost  too 
thoroughly,  and  should  not  be  taken  less  than  four  houn 
before  bed. 

Index  of  Forbidden  Books  at  Borne.— A  list  of  the  lxx>ks 
at  various  times  condemned  by  the  college  for  examining 
new  publications  throughout  Christendom  would  be  a  strange 
catalo^e.  Infidel  and  immoral  books  all  wish  to  see  checked 
in  their  circulation,  by  authority  if  not  by  public  opinion, 
but,  unfortunately,  the  best  as  well  as  the  worst  publications 
appear  side  by  side  in  the  Index.  The  following  is  the  dause 
in  the  Papal  rescript  on  this  subject :  "  Wherefore  let  no 
one  henceforward,  of  whatever  rank  or  condition,  venture 
to  publbh  in  any  place  or  language,  or  to  read  if  published, 
or  to  keep  in  his  possession,  the  aforesaid  works  thus  con- 
demned and  proscribed,  but  let  him  be  bound  to  hand  them 
over  to  the  Ordinaries  of  the  place,  or  to  the  Inquisitors  of 
heresy,  under  the  penalties  laid  down  in  the  Index  of  For- 
bidden Books." 

Statues  of  Jeanne  d' Arc.— The  French  are  exuberant  in 
their  praises  and  abundant  in  their  memorials  to  their  historic 
heroine,  Joan  of  Arc.  The  latest  statue  of  the  "Maid  of 
Orleans"  is  now  erected  in  the  town  of  Chinon,  after 
delighting  the  Parisians  by  its  exhibition  in  front  of  the  Palais 
de  rindustrie,  on  the  Champs- Elys^es.  This  statue,  by  l\. 
Roulleau,  represents  the  heroine  on  horseback  at  full  gallop, 
sword  in  right  hand  and  standard  in  left,  leaping  over  bodies 
of  prostrate  and  slain  Englishmen.  The  list  of  statues,  and 
of  all  sorts  of  memorials,  would  fill  a  small  volume,  and 
many  books  are  written  oq  the  romantic  story.  It  is  strange 
that  the  French  do  not  recognise  the  merit  of  by  far  the  best 
of  the  statues,  that  of  M.  Athanase  Fossi,  of  AUonville, 
near  Crotoy,  in  the  department  of  the  Somme.  A  picture  of 
this  statue,  from  a  photograph,  was  given  in  the  "Leisure 
Hour"  for  March  1892  (p.  343).  The  work,  which  is  in 
good  taste,  and  free  from  the  wild  exa^eration  of  most  of 
the  memorials,  is  at  Crotoy,  where  the  heroine  was  im- 
prisoned, until  her  removal  to  be  executed  at  Rouen.  No 
other  statue  approaches  this  in  merit  except  the  exquisite 
sculpture  by  the  Princess  Amelie,  daughter  of  Loub  Philippe, 
preserved  in  the  Chateau  d'Eu. 

Navy  Becords  Society.— There  must  be  an  enormous 
mass  of  manuscript  records  buried  or  neglected  at  the 
Admiralty.  To  examine  and  to  make  selections  from  these 
records,  with  the  purpose  of  compiling  a  standard  History 
of  the  Navy,  is  an  object  worthy  of  national  care.  An 
influential  committee  has  been  formed,  with  the  present 
First  Ix)rd,  Earl  Spencer,  as  president,  and  Lord  George 
Hamilton,  Admiral  Sir  R.  V.  Hamilton,  the  Marquis  of 
Lothian,  and  Professor  Seeley  as  vice-presidents.  The 
Duke  of  Edinburgh  and  the  Duke  of  York  give  the  sanction 
of  their  names  as  Patrons,  although  they  probably  do  not 
know  much  about  the  objects  of  the  Society  as  yet.  These 
are  "  the  editing  and  publication  of  manuscripts  illustrating 
the  history,  administration,  organisation,  or  social  life  of  the 
Navy  ;  second,  the  reprinting  of  rare  or  generally  inaccessi- 
ble works  of  naval  interest ;  third,  the  publication  of  trans- 
lations of  similar  manuscripts  or  works  in  foreign  languages." 
The  secretary  is  Professor  J.  K.  Laughton,  Catesby  House, 
Manor  Road,  Barnet.  It  is  to  be  hoped  that  a  certain 
quantity  of  valuable  records  may  have  escaped  destruction  and 
waste,  but  we  are  not  very  sanguine  as  to  the  result.  At  the 
time  of  the  Naval  Exhibition,  one  inquired  in  vain  for  records 
of  the  Admiralty  during  the  glorious  time  of  Blake,  which, 
though  mentioned  in  the  catalog^ue,  could  not  be  found  in 
the  Exhibition.     Were  the  records  of  the  Conimom**ea]th 
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time  thrown  out  at  tlie  Restoration,  as  the  bones  of  Blake 
and  the  Lord  Protector  were  ?  It  is  only  now,  in  1893,  that 
the  original  journals  of  Captain  Cook,  of  which  three  copies 
were  sent  home,  have  seen  the  light;  a  compilation  by 
Ilawkesworth  having  been  the  only  story  known  of  Cook's 
fr.mous  Voyages.  The  "  Royal  Navy"  had  no  "uniform  " 
before  Anson's  time. 

Spider  Fom. — A  Tas*nanian  reader  writes : 

*'  Waratah,  Mount  BischoflT,  Tasmania : 
August  3,  1893. 

'''In  a  recent  number  of  the  'Leisure  Hour'  there  appeared 
a  paper  on  •  Spider  Foes,'  by  C.  F.  Gordon  Cumming. 
There  is  an  ichneumon  fly  in  Tasmania  which  has  habits 
very  similar  to  those  of  the  Ceylon  insect  there  described. 
Our  ichneumon  is  black,  somewhat  smaller  than  an  English 
wasp,  with  a  very  slender  waist.  About  midsummer  it 
builds  its  mud  nest  in  nooks  and  crannies,  being  very  partial 
to  the  interstices  of  the  boards  in  our  rough  wooden  houses. 
In  my  own  cottage  at  Table  Cape,  about  K>rty  miles  north  of 
this,  they  may  be  heard  at  work  all  through  the  long  summer 
days,  making,  by  means  of  a  very  rapid  vibration  of  the 
wings,  a  curious  squeaking  noise  while  they  are  plastering 
on  the  mud.  The  nest  is  a  long  tube,  divided  into  compart- 
ments, in  each  of  which  is  placed  a  spider  stupefied  by  the 
sting  of  its  captor,  and  generally  with  its  legs  bitten  off  near 
the  body.  The  spider  is  just  sdive,  but  quite  helpless,  and 
so  keeps  fresh  to  furnbh  food  for  the  ichneumon  grubs  when 
they  hatch  out  The  sleeves  of  an  oilskin  coat  which  was 
hanging  up  in  the  cottage  were  filled  with  these  nests  one 
summer,  and  when  it  w.  s  taken  down  for  use,  out  tumbled 
dry  mud  and  spiders  in  profusion. 

"  H.   S.    DOVE,   F.Z,S." 

Hie  Third  Comet  of  1893. —A  new  comet  was  discovered 
by  Mr.  Brooks,  at  Geneva,  in  New  York  State,  on  the 
morning  of  October  17.  That  astronomer  was  the  first  to 
detect,  in  1883,  the  comet  which  wa'  first  discovered  by  Pons 
at  Marseilles  on  July  20,  181 2,  and  passed  its  perihelion 
that  year  on  September  15,  the  very  day  on  which  the 
conflagration  broke  out  at  Moscow  and  compelled  the  French 
army,  under  Napoleon,  to  retreat  from  that  city  ;  its  period 
is  now  known  to  be  about  seventy-one  years,  and  it  may  be 
expected  again  in  1955.  Mr.  Brooks  was  also  so  fortunate 
as  to  be  the  first  to  perceive  the  returned  comet  of  181 5, 
which  was  discovered  by  Olbers  of  Bremen  whilst  Napoleon 
was  marching  from  the  south  of  France  to  Paris  for  a  restored 
but  short-lived  Empire.  Its  period  is  a  little  longer  than 
that  of  the  former,  about  seventy-two  and  a  half  years  in 
length  ;  Mr.  Brooks  detected  it  on  August  24,  1887,  and  it 
will  be  due  again  in  the  spring  of  i960.  Besides  these,  his 
discoveries  of  new  comets  amounted  to  thirteen,  one  of  which 
was  seen  only  once,  on  January  14,  1889,  so  that  it  was  not 
possible  to  determine  the  nature  of  its  path.  Most  of  the 
others  were  in  orbits  either  parabolic  or  elliptic,  of  such  great 
eccentricity  that  their  periods  are  too  long  to  be  computed 
very  exactly,  owing  to  the  short  portion  of  each  that  was 
under  observation.  But  one,  found  in  the  summer  of  the 
last-named  year  (July  6,  1889)  proved  on  calculation  to  be 
moving  in  a  short  ellipse  with  a  period  of  about  seven  years, 
S)  that  it  will  probably  appear  again  in  1896.  This  comet 
made,  in  1886,  three  years  before  its  discovery,  a  very  close 
approach  to  the  planet  Jupiter,  and  it  was  owing  to  the 
powcrfal  attraction  of  that  mighty  body  that  the  comet's 
path  was  altered  in  such  a  way  as  to  render  it  visible  to  our 
telescopes.  At  one  time  it  was  thought  that  it  might  be 
identical  with  a  comet  discovered  by  the  Russian  astronomer 
I^xell  in  1770  (visible  on  that  occasion  to  the  naked  eye), 
which  also  approached  Jupiter  closely  in  1779,  and  though 
moving  in  an  orbit  of  short  period,  has  not  been  seen  since 
the  year  of  its  discovery.  But  the  elaborate  investigations 
of  Dr.  Poor,  of  the  Johns  Hopkins  University,  Baltimore, 
CS.,  have  shown  that  this  suggested  identification  is  im- 
probable, though  he  thinks  we  must  await  the  return  of  Mr. 
Hrooks's  comet  of  1889  in  1896  before  the  point  can  be 
finally  settlet). 

That  astronomer's  earlier  discoveries  were  made  at  Phelps 
)Q  the  State  of  New  York  ;  but  about  five  years  ago  he  was 
installed  in  a  more  commodious  and  better-equipped  obser- 
vatory at  Geneva,  a  small  town  situated  on  Lake  Seneca  in 


the  same  State  and  county  (Ontario)  as  Phelps,  the  new 
establishment  being  called  the  Smith  Observatory  after  the 
name  of  its  founder.  Here  Mr.  Brooks  discovered  two 
comets  in  1889  (both  above  mentioned),  one  in  1890,  two  in 
1892,  and  the  one  to  which  we  are  now  referring,  first  seen 
by  him  on  the  morning  of  October  17  last.  It  was  observed 
in  Europe  on  the  following  dav ;  but  when  its  orbit  was  com- 
puted. It  was  found  that  it  had  passed  its  perihelion,  or 
nearest  point  to  the  sun,  some  time  before  its  discovery,  so 
that  it  gradually  became  fainter  and  was  never  perceptiUe 
to  the  naked  eye,  though  it  continued  to  be  visible  through 
good  telescopes  during  the  months  of  November  and  Decem- 
ber, having  moved  into  a  part  of  the  heavens  so  near  the 
north  pole  that  it  was  above  the  horizon  all  night. 

About  a  week  after  this  comet  was  discovered,  several 
photographs  of  it  were  obtained  by  Professor  Banmd  at  the 
Lick  Observatory  which  revealed  some  remarkable  changes 
in  its  tail,  perceptible  in  no  other  way.  It  seemed  to  be 
shattered  and  broken  up  into  a  sort  of  string  of  knots,  one  por 
tion  at  the  end  becoming  quite  detached  and  going  off  like 
a  small  independent  comet.  The  most  probable  cause  would 
seem  to  be  the  passage  of  the  comet  through  a  meteoric 
stream,  or  perhaps  a  mass  of  finely  divided  meteoric  dust, 
which  would  be  sufficient  to  discompose  the  excessively  filmy 
material  of  which  the  tail  probably  consists. — W.  T.  LYNN. 

lifeboat  Benriee  In  the  United  Btatei.— It  is  generally 
agreed  that  the  Lifeboat  service  of  Great  Britain  and  Ireland 
can  be  Ixist  left  to  voluntary  effort,  aided  by  the  Rocket  service 
of  the  Coast  Guard.  But  the  officials  of  the  National  Life- 
boat Association  will  be  wisely  advised  if  they  gather  from 
all  quarters  information  that  will  improve  their  service.  Mr. 
Henn,  of  the  yacht  GalcUea,  wrote  this  summer  from 
Dartmouth  a  letter  to  the  "  Times, "  in  which  he  says  of  the  Life- 
lx}at  service  of  the  United  Stales:  *'I  can  testify  to  the 
high  state  of  discipline  and  efficiency  in  which  the  crews, 
boats,  and  apparatus  of  the  United  States  life-saving  service 
are  kept,  having  many  times  seen  the  men  exercised  at 
*  surf  and  gun  practice,' and  on  one  occasion  (on  a  dangerous 
part  of  the  coast  of  Florida)  received  signal  assistance  at 
their  hands. 

"The  United  States  life-saving  stations  are  under  Govern- 
ment, the  head  of  the  Bureau  being  at  Washington,  and  are 
established  at  or  near  the  more  dangerous  parts  of  the 
Atlantic  seaboard.  In  addition  to  the  surf-boats,  howitzer, 
and  other  life-saving  appliances,  they  are  supplied  with 
everything  conducive  to  the  comfort  of  a  shipwrecked  crew 
—  beds,  provisions,  etc. — and  are  invariably  in  communi- 
cation, either  by  telegraph  or  telephone,  with  the  nearest 
signal  station.  They  are  in  charge  of  competent  officers, 
and  as  a  rule  the  crews  are  composed  of  smart,  powerful 
young  men,  who  are  well  paid  during  '  the  active  season  * 
{i\e.  irom  the  fall  of  the  year  to  the  spring  of  the  ensuing 
one).  Strict  discipline  is  enforced,  everything  connected 
with  the  station  is  kept  beautifully  clean  and  in  perfect  order, 
and  the  crews  are  drilled  in  gun  or  surf  practice  (the  latter 
means  launching  and  exercising  in  surf-boats)  on  at  least  four 
days  in  each  week,  and  the  report  of  these  drills,  with  re- 
marks thereon,  is  duly  entered  in  the  official  Ic^-book. 
The  guns,  projectiles,  and  lines  are  superior  to  the  rocket 
apparatus  supplied  to  our  coastguardsmen,  and  the  surf-men, 
as  the^  are  termed,  have  a  great  advantage  over  our  lifeboat- 
men,  inasmuch  as  they  are  provided  with  the  means,  and  are 
well  skilled  in  all  the  methods,  of  saving  life,  either  by  boat 
or  gun  apparatus.'' 

Ho  Oxygen  in  the  Conititation  of  the  Bun.— At  the  last 
annual  meeting  of  the  five  Academies  on  October  25,  1893, 
M.  Janssen  read  a  paper  on  his  observations  at  Mont  Blanc 
Observatory,  on  September  14  and  15,  as  to  the  absence  of 
oxygen  in  the  solar  atmosphere.  So  important  was  this 
announcement,  that  it  was  reported  the  following  day  by  the 
special  correspondent  of  the  •*  Times."  •*  This  discoveiv," 
said  M.  Janssen,  **  revealed  a  fresh  harmony  in  the  constitu- 
tion of  the  universe.  We  already  knew  the  chief  features  of 
the  constitution  of  the  sun  and  the  admirable  conditions 
realised  for  ensuring  both  the  abundance  and  the  durability 
of  the  radiation  diffused  by  it  over  the. planets  surrounding 
it.  We  knew  that  this  incandescent  surface  of  such  a  slight 
thickness  which  surrounds  the  sun,  and  in  which  resides  mis 
virtue  of  radiation,  renews  itself  by  reserves  of  heat  drawn 
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by  it  from  the  central  moss.  We  also  knew  that  this 
radiating  surface  is  protected  from  contact  with  the  icy 
celestial  space  by  several  gaseous  cnvelo[)es.  Among  these 
envelopes  or  atmospheres  the  uppermost  and  doubtless  most 
effective  as  to  protection  is  the  so-called  Corona,  which  in 
total  eclipses  produces  the  splendid  phenomenon  of  the 
*  glories'  and  of  the  crown.  This  atmosphere  is  mainly 
composed  of  hydrogen,  the  lightest  and  most  transparent  of 
known  gases.  The  chief  function  of  radiation,  the  very 
purpose  of  the  central  orb,  is  thus  insured  by  this  trans- 
parent and  protecting  atmosphere.  But  we  now  see  that  by 
a  not  less  admirable  arrangement,  oxygen,  the  body  which 
might  some  day  jeopardise  this  function,  has  been  carefully 
excluded  .** 

Edinbnrgli  the  City  of  Statues.— No  city  in  the  world 
has  such  a  multitude  of  "memorials"  and  statues  as  Edin- 
burgh. Besides  the  monuments  of  architectural  pretension, 
and  the  memorials  to  be  seen  in  museums,  churches,  and 
other  private  localities,  statues  to  great  or  distinguished 
men  meet  us  in  every  public  place.  We  could  reckon  oflf- 
hand  nearly  thirty  such  statues,  including;  Charles  ii, 
George  iv,  the  Duke  of  York,  the '  Prmce  Consort, 
Wellington,  Pitt,  Scott,  Professor  Wilson,  Sir  J.  Y.  Simpson, 
Dr.  Chalmers,  Adam  Black,  M.i'.,  Playfair,  Dugald  Stewart, 
James  Watt,  Livingstone,  and  a  dozen  more.  Scotland  has 
had  great  and  good  women  as  well  as  men,  but  we  remember 
no  statues  for  them,  except  that  of  Queen  Victoria,  over  the 
pediment  of  the  Royal  Institution  and  National  Gallery. 
On  the  Castle  Hill  esplanade  there  are  three  or  four 
memorials.  We  hear  of  new  statues,  in  honour  of  John 
Knox  and  of  Abraham  Lincoln. 

Paper  Trade.—The  "Stationery  Trades  Journal"  pub- 
lishes the  following  statistics  about  paper  manufacture  and 
trade.  There  are  3,985  paper  mills  m  the  world,  and  they 
produce  annually  930,cxx)  tons  of  paper.  About  half  this 
quantity,  or  465,000  tons,  is  used  for  printing  purposes, 
nearly  300,000  of  it  going  for  newspapers  and  pericKJicals 
alone.  The  Government  offices  of  the  world  consume 
100,000  tons,  the  schools  90,000'  tons,  commerce  12,000 
tons,  and  trades  about  90,000  tons,  whilst  private  letters, 
etc.,  make  up  52,000  tons.  These  paper  mills  employ 
270,000  hands,  two-thirds  of  whom  are  women.  America 
produces  the  largest  amount  of  paper,  but  is  run  very  closely 
by  England,  which  boasts  of  800  mills,  the  1,500  machines  of 
which  produce  paper  to  the  value  of  ;i"8,ooo,ooo  per  annum. 
France  comes  third,  with  300  mills,  employing  34,000  work- 
people, of  whom  11,000  are  women.  If  England  ranks 
second  in  the  manufacture  of  paper  she  comes  first  in  the 
matter  of  consumption,  for  the  Russian  employs  only  i  lb. 
of  paper  per  annum;  the  Spaniard,  i^lb. ;  the  Mexican, 
2  lbs. ;  the  Italian  and  the  Austrian,  each  3^  lbs. ;  the 
Frenchman,  7i  lbs.  ;  the  German  8  lbs.  ;  the  American 
10^  lbs. ;  and  the  Englbhman,  1 1  \  lbs. 

Wayigoose  PeBtivalg.  —  In  the  «*  Stationery  Trades 
Journal "  we  read  that  during  the  last  year  there  were 
fewer  of  these  "huge  feeding  and  heavy  drinking  festi- 
vals." Two  of  the  leading  metropolitan  newspapers  (the 
**  Standard  "  and  the  **  Daily  Chronicle  ")  have  adopted  the 
better  plan  of  giving  prolonged  holidays,  for  a  week  or  more 
accord mg  to  the  length  of  service,  with  the  average  earnings 
of  the  compositors  and  others  during  the  added  time.  In 
this  way  the  families  can  enjoy  health-bringing  holidays  as 
well  as.  the  men,  who  in  the  old  way  got  more  harm  than 
good  from  a  day's  revelry.  We  are  not  objecting  to  the 
wayzgoose  festival,  especially  for  young  folk,  as  it  keeps  up 
good  feeling,  and  it  is  pleasant  when  master  and  men  unite 
in  wishing  prosperity  to  a  firm  ;  but  the  new  system  is  a 
step  in  advance,  and  we  are  glad  to  hear  that  it  is  gaining 
ground  as  education  increases. 

A  Ohristian  Statesman's  Spirit.— In  a  letter  to  a  relation 
on  the  Continent,  Mr.  W.  H.  Smith,  M.P.,  then  leader  of 
the  House  of  Commons,  says :  **  There  are  great  anxieties 
in  Government — great  responsibilities — and  who  is  able  for 
these  things?  Help  us,  my  dear  friend,  by  prayer.  I  should 
be  dismayed  and  faint  if  it  were  not  that  I  l^elieve  my  God 
is  very  near  to  guide  and  strengthen  me,  and  to  give  me  the 
wisdom  I  need,  and  to  comfort  and  sustain  those  who  are  in 
sorrow  and  sickness  and  need.     The  work  is  heavy  and  the 


burden  great,  and  you  and  others  who  are  far  off  can  ask  and 
believe  that  you  have  the  petitions  which  you  make.  I.  am 
amazed  when  I  look  around  me  and  realise  some  ot  the 
causes  for  thankfulness  which  exist ;  and  I  trouble  for  myself, 
and  for  my  wife  and  my  children,  lest  any  one  of  us  should  fail 
to  live  up  to  our  duty  and  to  the  right  use  of  the  talents  en- 
trusted to  us.  All  I  say  is,  God  help  me  to  do  my  work,  and 
take  me  out  of  it  when  I  am  no  longer  fit  for  it." — ^^ Life  of 
Rt.  Hon,  fV,  H,  Smith,  A/. P.''  By  Sir  Herbert  Maxweily 
Bart,  M.P, 

Khama.— Mr.  Cecil  Rhodes,  during  his  visit  at  Palapye, 
bitterly  reproached  Khama,  and  his  fighting  Indunas,  for 
deserting  Major  Goold-Adams  and  his  column,  as  was  re- 
ix)rted  from  Matabeleland  during  the  recent  war.  Khama 
replied  that  his  men  disagreed  with  the  methods  of  war- 
fare pursued  by  their  white  allies.  He  also  stated  that  his 
contingent  feared  the  smallpox,  and  made  other  excuses, 
declaring,  for  instance,  that  as  the  campaign  threatened 
to  be  a  lengthy  one,  his  men  had  returned  to  plough  their 
land  before  the  season  ended.  Beyond  two  interpreters, 
Khama*s  men  had  no  European  officers  attached. — Sec  for 
Biography,  **  Leisure  Hour  "  for  December,  1893,/.  81. 

A  Twenty-one-storeyed  House.— One  of  the  sights  of 
Chicago  is  the  Masonic  Temple,  said  to  be  the  highest  com- 
mercial building  in  the  world.  It  rises  three  hundred  and 
two  feet  above  the  sidewalk,  and  has  twenty-one  storeys. 
Forty-seven  hundred  tons  of  steel  and  sixteen  thousand  tons 
of  fireproofing  (sixteen  hundred  carloads)  were  used  in  its 
construction.  Fourteen  passenger  elevators,  with  a  carry- 
ing capacity  of  one  hundred  thousand  people  per  day,  afford 
ample  facilities  to  tenants  and  visitors. 

Astronomieal Notes forFebniary.— By W.  T.  Lynn,  b. a., 

F.R.A.s. — There  will  be  no  special  astronomical  phenomena 
of  importance  during  the  month  of  February.  The  Sun 
rises  on  the  ist  day  at  7h.  40m.  in  the  morning,  and  sets  at 
4h.  47m.  in  the  evening  ;  on  the  15th  he  rises  at  7h.  16m., 
and  sets  at  5h.  13m.  The  planet  Mercury  will  be  at 
greatest  elongation  from  the  Sun  on  the  morning  of  the  26th, 
and  will  about  that  time  be  visible  to  the  naked  eye  for  more 
than  an  hour  after  sunset.  He  will  be  in  the  constelUition 
Pisces  and  have  no  bright  star  in  his  immediate  neighbour- 
hood. Those  who  have  not  been  in  the  habit  of  looking 
for  him  on  these  occasions  will  be  surprised  to  see  how  con- 
spicuous he  is.  A  *  *  vulgar  error  "  is  still  found  in  some  astro- 
nomical book*:,  that  Copernicus  regretted  on  his  deathbed 
that  he  had  never  seen  this  planet,  the  reason  being  sup- 
posed to  be  the  fogs  of  the  Vistula,  near  which  he  lived, 
and  it  being  forgotten  that  he  spent  nine  years  of  his  early 
life  in  Italy,  and  taught  astronomy  at  Rome.  However, 
even  in  his  Polish  home  he  does  not  speak  of  never  seeing 
Mercury,  though  he  thought  those  observations  of  it  were  to  be 
preferred  which  were  made  in  more  favoured  localities. 
Venus  is  still  a  brilliant  object  in  the  early  evening  sky  at 
the  beginning  of  February,  but  sets  earlier  each  night  until 
she  will  cease  to  be  visible,  and  comes  into  inferior  conjunc- 
tion with  the  Sun  on  the  morning  of  the  1 6th.  She  is  in 
the  constellation  Aquarius,  and  will  be  in  conjunction  with 
the  Moon  (just  visible  as  a  very  thin  crescent)  on  the  evening 
of  the  6th.  Mars  passes  during  the  month  of  February 
from  the  constellation  Scorpio  into  Sagittarius.  He  rises 
about  5  o'clock  in  the  morning,  and  in  consequence  of  his 
great  southern  declination  never  attains  any  great  elevation  in 
the  heavens ;  on  the  morning  of  the  ist  he  will  be  in  con- 
junction with  the  homed  waning  Moon.  Jupiter  is  still  in 
Taurus,  not  far  from  the  Pleiades ;  on  the  loth  be  will  be 
due  south  at  6  o'clock  in  the  evening,  and  at  the  end  of  the 
month  he  will  set  about  midnight.  He  will  be  very  near 
the  Moon  (almost  half- full)  on  the  12th,  the  conjunction 
taking  place  after  daylight  on  the  following  morning. 
Saturn  is  almost  stationary  in  the  eastern  part  of  Virgo, 
rising  about  1 1  o'clock  in  the  evening  at  the  beginning  of  the 
month,  a  litile  earlier  each  night.  He  will  be  in  conjunction 
with  the  waning  Moon  on  the  morning  of  the  24tn.  The 
Moon  will  be  New  at  gh.  45m.  on  the  evening  of  the  5th  ; 
in  First  Quarter  at  loh.  43m.  on  the  morning  of  the  13th  ; 
Full  at  2h.  1 6m.  on  that  of  the  20th ;  and  in  Last  Quarter 
at  28m.  past  noon  on  the  27th,  She  will  be  in  apogee  or 
farthest  from  the  Earth  on  the  evening  of  the  ist,  and  in 
perigee,  or  nearest  us,  on  that  of  the  17th. 
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OLD    MAIDS    AND    YOUNG. 


LUTMOR  OF  "  IN  THOUCHTLANU  f. 


those  who  belone  to  lands  which  are  not,  above 
CHAPTER  xxL-.Tm  suBjBCT^OFjHE  SHOP  IS  everything  else,  engaged  in  commerce.     When  the 

train  was  nearing  its  journey's  end,  Rotha  asked 
MURSE  BARRE  had   returned  to  Marseilles,       softly  of  Mies  Mariabeila— 
1'     and  Rotha  was  on  her  way  to  Canterbury  with  "  Do  we  go  in  at  the  shop-door?" 

Miss  Onora  and  Miss  Mariabeila.     The  shop  Miss  Onora  smiled  into  her  paper.     It  was  not 

had  not  been  mentioned,  but  had  been  much  in  a  humorous  paper,  and  the  probability  is  thai  Miss 
the  thoughts  of  the  little  girl.  There  is  a  horror  Onora  had  heard  the  question,  and  was  smiling  at 
atiached  to  the  word  "shop  "by  the  young  children  her  own  thoughts.  Miss  Mariabeila  preserved  a 
of  these  trading  lands  which  is  not  understood  by      grave  countenance. 
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"No;-  there  is  a  private  entrance." 

The  little  girFs  face  cleared  somewhat,  but  still 
expressed  anything  but  complete  satisfaction.  She 
put  another  question  in  a  low  voice. 

"  Does  Miss  Onora  say  -'  sir '  and  '  ma'am '  to 
persons  who  come  to  buy  ?  " 

"  No." 

Silence  for  a  few  moments  ;  then  : 

"Could  I  go  into  the  shop  one  day  to  buy  a 
book?" 

"  Yes." 

"  It  wouldn't  look  silly  ?  " 

Miss  Mariabella's  lips  worked  a  little. 

«  Oh,  no." 

"  I  should  go  in  from  the  street  door  in  my  hat 
and  gloves  ?  " 

"  Of  course." 

"  Are  you  making  fun  of  me  ?  " 

This  was  said  with  a  quick  upward  glance. 
Miss  Mariabella  was  succumbing  to  the  strain,  and 
with  difficulty  controlled  her  features  as  she 
answered,  repeating  the  child's  question — 

"  Making  fun  of  you  f  Suppose  you  ask  me 
something  else.     Ask  me  a  riddle." 

This  was  irrelevant.  The  twelve-year-old 
frowned. 

"  I  have  asked  you  all  the  riddles  I  know."  She 
turned  to  the  other  lady. 

"  Miss  Onora  !  " 

"  Yes,  dear." 

"  If  I  came  to  buy  a  book  from  you  one  day, 
would  you  laugh  ?  " 

"No,  I  should  be  very  serious.  One  always 
takes  the  Fleetwoods  very  seriously."  The  irony 
was  thrown  away  on  the  serious  child,  and  Miss 
Onora  added,  her  voice  changing  ; 

"  Come  to-morrow." 

"  When  ?  " 

"Just  before  closing-time — seven  o'clock.  I 
am  in  my  best  humour  then.     Are  you  coming  ?  " 

"  Yes.  I  can  only  buy  a  book  for  sixpence,  for 
that  is  all  the  money  I  have.  My  friend  John 
Searle  gave  me  an  English  sixpence  when  I  was 
going  away,  and  told  me  to  spend  it  in  England." 

"  The  democrat  appears  to  have    been    very 
kind." 
"Yes,  very.   Are  you  a  democrat,  Miss  Onora?" 
"  No.    Are  you  ?  " 
"  I— I  don't  know." 

The  slow  answer  was  infinitely  funny.  Miss 
Onora  and  Miss  Mariabella  looked  studiously  away 
from  one  another.  The  young  person  who  did 
not  know  if  she  was  a  democrat  had  throughout 
the  journey  looked  with  marked  disapproval  on  a' 
great  fellow  in  corduroys  who  was  sleeping  in  a 
comer  of  the  third-class  carriage  in  which  she 
travelled. 

"  I  will  sell  you  a  book  for  sixpence,  my  dear," 
Miss  Onora  said.  "Don't  forget  to  come  to- 
morrow." 


CHAPTER  XXII.— A  MEETING. 

ROTH  A  did  not  forget  to  visit.  Miss  Warwick's 
shop  on  the  day  following  that  on  which  she 
arrived  in  Canterbury.     Having  quitted  the 
house  by  the  private  entrance,  she  walked  into  the 


shop,  hatted  and  gloved.  She  had  not  a  super- 
abundance of  humour.  A  right  sense  of  the 
ridiculous  is  rare  in  the  verj'  young  and  very  proud. 
She  was  accustomed  to  enter  shops  as  a  buyer, 
and,  desirous  as  she  was  to  see  this  shop,  had  not 
the  slightest  intention  of  deviating  from  her  ac- 
customed course  of  action.  That  there  was  any- 
thing in  the  least  laughable  in  her  mode  of  pro- 
cedure did  not  enter  her  thoughts.  Miss  Onora, 
in  whom  the  sense  of  the  comic  was  very 
keen,  smiled  softly  as  from  her  seat  behind  the 
counter  she  saw  the  child  enter  the  doorway.  The 
smile  deepened  as  she  observed  the  growing 
perplexity  of  her  small  customer;  then  it  very 
suddenly  faded,  and  a  look  of  deep  embarrassment 
came  to  her  face. 

On  the  steps  of  the  little  girl  there  followed  an 
old  man.  He  was  tall  and  very  handsome,  in  spite 
of  a  great  gloom  all  over  his  face,  and  great  bitter- 
ness in  the  harsh  mouth.  His  longer  step  brought 
him  to  the  counter  at  the  same  moment  that  the 
little  girl  reached  it.  With  old-fashioned  courtesj-, 
he  waited  for  her  to  speak  first,  and  she,  with  a 
French  grace  that  was  in  some  of  her  actions,  lifted 
a  smiling  face  to  his,  saying  in  her  clear  voice  : 
"  After  you." 

Never  was  seen  a  greater  transformation  than 
that  which  took  place  in  the  looks  of  the  old  man. 
All  the  gloom  and  bitterness  vanished  from  them. 
Thirty  years  before  this  the  joy  of  his  existence  had 
been  a  young  face,  every  feature  of  which  had 
been  like  the  features  of  this  child.  The  face  had 
been  that  of  a  boy  aged  ten. 

"  May  I  know  what  your  name  is  ? "  he  said, 
turning  to  the  little  girl. 
"  Rotha  Fleetwood." 

The  answer  was  given  stiffly.  This  old  gentle- 
man was  pleased  to  be  very  inquisitive. 

He  smiled,  not  displeased  at  the  stiffness,  then 
asked  : 

"  Do  you  want  to  know  my  name  ?  " 
"  No,  thank  you." 

The  answer  was  civil  but  crushing.  The  smile 
vanished  from  the  old  man's  face. 

"Weren't  you  going  to  buy  something?"  the 
child  asked  timidly. 

"  Yes,  but  I've  forgotten  what'- 
"  Well,  while  you  try  to  remember,  I'll  buy  my 
book,  if  you  don't  mind.     Miss  Onora,  have  you 
a  very  nice  book  for  sixpence  ?  " 

Miss  Onora,  to  whom  this  moment  was  the  most 
awkward  that  she  had  ever  lived  through,  who  had 
experienced  surprise,  alarm,  and  embarrassment  all 
at  the  same  time,  being  thus  called  upon  to  find  a 
very  nice  book  for  sixpence,  knelt  down  before  a 
low  shelf,  and,  feigning  to  examine  its  contents, 
wondered  how  long  they  would  swim  before  her 
eyes. 

Meanwhile  Rotha,  realising  that  she  would  have 
to  wait  some  moments,  walked  some  steps  away 
from  the  counter,  and  surveyed  the  place  with 
head  lifted,  and  with  gold  hair  hanging  low. 
The  old  gentleman  followed  her  with  his  glance, 
wondering  was  ever  such  long  and  radiant  hair  and 
was  ever  so  proud  a  face.  He  was  not  in  the  least 
any  nearer  to  remembering  what  he  had  come  to 
buy,  and  there  passed  one  of  those  minutes  that 
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seem  made  up  of  more  than  three  times  sixty 
seconds.  Then  Miss  Onora,  pulling  herself  to- 
gether, rose  from  her  knees  and  placed  a  packet 
of  books  on  the  counter,  to  which  the  child  had 
returned,  and  said,  noting  herself,  with  some 
surprise,  the  gravely  formal  tone  of  her  voice  : 

"  Do  you  like  any  of  these  ?  " 

Rotha,  wholly  unaware  of  the  drama  in  which 
she  was  playing  the  chief  role^  seated  herself,  and 
looked  through  the  books  carefully,  placing  those 
among  them  which  pleased  her  best  in  her  lap, 
with  the  explanation,  "I  shall  take  one  of  these 
afterwards.     It's  very  difficult  to  choose." 

Beside  her  stood  the  old  gentleman,  still  snying 
not  a  word.  The  silence  became  unbearable — no 
sound  at  all  but.  the  turning  of  crisp  leaves  as  the 
little  girl  looked  through  book  after  book.  A  soft 
flush  came  to  Miss  Onora's  face.  It  was  evident  that 
she  contemplated  taking  a  daring  step.  Speaking 
with  great  clearness,  she  said  : 

"You  have  come,  I  think,  to  ask  about  those 
books  that  I  promised  lo  get  for  you,  Colonel 
Fleetwood." 

The  Colonel  did  not  answer,  and,  if  the  truth 
must  be  told,  Miss  Onora  had  not  expected  that 
he  would.  She  had  thrown  a  bomb,  and  did  not 
imagine  that  a  quiet  business  conversation  would 
follow  upon  the  act.  Nothing  was  said  or  done 
by  anyone  but  Rotha.  She  rose,  and,  putting  the 
books  that  had  been  in  her  lap  with  the  others, 
removed  deliberately  her  hat  and  gloves,  which  she 
placed  on  the  chair  on  which  she  had  been  sitting, 
and  then,  bare-headed  and  bare-handed,  walked 
behind  the  counter.  When  there,  she  placed  her- 
self beside  Miss  Onora,  and,  the  quiet  of  her  face 
broken  up  by  an  anger  that  will  not  be  described, 
said,  her  voice  suddenly  rising  to  a  cry  with  a  world 
of  indignation  in  it : 

"  Tell  him  that  I  belong  to  you  ! " 

Miss  Onora  did  not  tell  it  him.  He  left  the 
place,  having  been  told  it  by  the  child.  The  world 
outside  seemed  very  dark.  It  was  late  evening  ; 
so  low  in  the  west  as  to  give  scarce  any  light,  a  dull 
white  sun  was  setting  in  brown  clouds.  As  the  old 
man  passed  out  of  the  quiet  streets  into  the  greater 
quiet  of  the  country  the  darkness  thickened,  and 
all  things  grew  black  to  sight  as  the  small,  winged, 
silent  creatures — bats — that  wheeled  round  just 
over  head  as  if  in  terror  and  pain.  He  walked  on 
quickly,  and  carried  himself  so  bravely  that  I  think 
there  is  not  a  being  living  who  would  have  divined 
how  ill  all  was  about  his  heart. 

A  longer  silence  than  any  that  had  yet  been 
between  them  fell  upon  Miss  Onora  and  the 
child  when  left  alone  in  the  shop.  The  child 
broke  it. 

"I  am  ashamed  to  have  been  so  silly.  Miss 
Onora." 

"  In  what  way,  my  dear  ?  " 

"  I  thought  I  could  never  belong  to  a  shop,  you 
know." 

"  Yes,  I  know." 

"Well,  I  will  belong  to  this  shop  now,  and  I 
will  be  always  in  it" 

"  Why  ?  " 

"To  vex  that  proud  old  man.  Mrs.  Archdale 
said  he  would  hate  to  know  me  in  a  shop." 


"  Don't  you  think,  my  little  child,  that  you  are 
rather  spiteful  and  small  in  some  things  ?  " 

Miss  Onora  looked  into  the  white,  angry  face. 
A  blush  crept  over  it,  and  the  answer  came  in  deep 
contrition  : 

"  I  am  horrid." 

"No,  you  are  not  horrid.  Some  things  about 
you  are  rather  nice.  But  you  have  much  foolish 
pride,  and  have  a  child's  great  cruelty.  Things 
will  better.  God,  mercifully,  lets  little  children 
grow  into  women  and  men.  Do  you  think,  now, 
you  could  put  back  those  books  that  are  strewn 
about?  You  need  buy  none  of  them,  for  they 
are  all  yours,  my  little  girl,  to  read  with  white 
hands  at  any  time." 

The  child  busied  herself  with  the  books  and 
replaced  them  very  neatly  on  the  shelf.  When 
she  had  done  so  she  turned  to  Miss  Onora. 

"  Did  I  say  Thank  you  ?  " 

"  No,  my  little  sprite,  you  did  not.  Come  now 
to  supper,  for  it  is  very  late,  and  Miss  Mariabclla, 
I  fear  me,  will  have  a  rod  in  pickle  for  us." 


CHAPTER  XXIII.      MISS  ONORA  VISITS  COLONEL 

FLEETWOOD. 

IF  Miss  Mariabclla  had  really  imagined  that 
Colonel  Fleetwood  would  withdraw  his  custom 
from  Miss  Onora  on  finding  that  Rotha  was 
adopted  by  that  lady,  she  was  mistaken.  Not  only 
did  increased  orders  come  from  the  Colonel,  but  he 
frequented  the  shop  more  than  he  had  ever  done 
before,  and  evinced  no  embarrassment,  when,  as 
very  often,  Rotha  was  with  Miss  Onora  behind 
the  counter.  The  child's  favourite  seat  was  a  low 
stool  beside  Miss  Onora's  armcliair.  On  it  she 
would  spend  hours  reading  and  working,  now  and 
again  rising  to  wait  upon  a  customer  with  a 
shyness  that  greatly  pleased  Miss  Onora.  Colonel 
Fleetwood,  with  unmoved  face,  had  seen  her  wait 
upon  a  workman  who  wanted  a  story-book  with 
pictures  "  for  a  little  girl  about  your  own  size.  Miss." 
Once  or  twice  the  old  man  had  tried  to  attract  to 
himself  the  gaze  of  the  child,  but  he  had  tried  in 
vain.    One  day,  finding  Miss  Onora  alone,  he  said  : 

"  Do  you  think  you  could  take  a  cup  of  tea  with 
me  one  day  this  week  ?  I  want  to  speak  to  you 
about  my  granddaughter." 

Miss  Onora  arranged  for  the  Saturday  following  ; 
and  on  that  day  drank  tea  with  Colonel  Fleetwood. 

"  What  I  wanted  to  say  to  you  about  my  grand- 
daughter " — the  Colonel  spoke,  cup  in  hand — "  is,  I 
should  like  her  to  go  to  school— a  day  school,  of 
course ;  and  the  school  I  should  like  is  Miss 
Ayliffe's.  Her  terms,  I  know,  are  high,  and  I  have 
to  ask  you  if  you  would  very  much  mind  my 
placing  with  you,  say,  two  hundred  pounds  or  so 
yearly— -the  child  to  know  nothing  about  it  of 
course— to  pay  for  her  schooling  and  any  little 
things  that  she  might  like  that  lie  outside  the— er 
— needful.  The  little  girl  might  like  a  pony,  and 
— well,  a  few  things  like  that.  Oh,  allow  me  ! " 
(taking  Miss  Onora's  empty  cup). 

Miss  Onora  was  so  accustomed  to  the  conde- 
scending manner  of  the  old  officer  that  it  did  not 
chafe  her  in  the  least 
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"I  don't  think  Rotha  wants  a  pony,  Colonel 
Fleetwood,"  she  said,  smiling. 

"  *  Wants '  it  ?  No,  I  don't  suppose  she  does. 
But  I  should  like  my  granddaughter  to  have  a  few 
things  besides  those  that  she  actually  wants,  my  dear 
Miss  Onora.  I  see  you  will  allow  me  to  place  this 
sum  of  money  with  you."  A  constrained  look  had 
passed  over  Miss  Onora's  face,  but  she  said  nothing. 
"You  are  the  best  woman  in  the  world,  and 
make  me  very  grateful.  Come  now,  and  see  my 
chrysanthemums.  They  are  finer  this  year  than 
they  have  ever  been." 

The  Colonel  led  the  way  to  his  garden,  which  was 
ablaze  with  this  beautiful  flower.  Here  a  white 
one  rose  like  a  curled  ostrich-plume,  there  a  golden 
one  hung  like  a  tassel.  Almost  every  colour  and 
shade  of  colour  for  which  there  is  a  name  was  here. 
Some  gorgeous  flowers  the  old  man  bent  back  to 
show  their  reverse  sides,  silver  or  gold  or  veined, 
and  he  drew  Miss  Onora's  attention  to  the  sweet 
faint  scent  that  came  from  one  and  another. 

Miss  Onora  heard  him  as  one  speaking  far  away. 
To  her  a  beautiful  brown  flower  at  her  feet  called 
up  a  story  of  Japan ;  a  green-white  flower  changing 
to  purest  white,  with  long,  twisted,  drooping  petals, 
called  up  a  fairy-tale  by  Andersen  ;  yonder  ragged 
thing  was  no  flower  at  all,  but  was  Meg  Merrilies 
with  blown  white  hair  ;  here  a  burning  golden  ball 
was  the  rising  sun  ;  there  a  silver  ball  was  the  moon, 
and  white  things  farther  off,  that  shook  in  the  wind, 
were  sea  foam.  She  was  quite  lost  in  a  dream  when, 
having  gone  all  round  the  garden,  she  stood  again 
with  the  Colonel  at  the  gate. 

"Will  you  not  return  to  the  house  for  a  little ?  " 
he  said. 

"  No,  thank  you." 
She  had  waked. 

He  opened  the  gate,  and  she  passed  out.  The 
shameful  fact  has  to  be  told  that  he  had  not  given 
her  one  flower.  He  had  that  miserliness  which  is 
sometimes  theirs  who  greatly  love  flowers,  and 
walked  back  through  his  garden  full  of  gold  (is  there 
anyone  that  does  not  know  that  "  chrysanthemum  " 
means  "golden  flower"?) — gold  that  hung  in 
clusters,  and  that  fell  in  heaps  for  weariness  of  its 
own  weight — the  ground  was  strewn  with  gold — and 
no  shame  was  in  his  face  that  he  should  have  shut 
the  gate  on  Miss  Onora  empty-handed. 


CHAPTER  XXIV. — ROTHA  STRIPS  THE  TREE  OF 

KNOWLEDGE. 

AS  year  after  year  went  by,  and  in  each  Rotha 
came  out  top  in  the  list  of  honours  at  her 
school,  Colonel  Fleetwood  more  and  more 
sought  to  draw  to  him  his  granddaughter,  but  not 
even  ten  long  years  worked  any  change  in  Rotha's 
manner  towards  the  man  who  had  had  no  kind 
word  for  her-  mother  and  who  had  disowned  her 
father. 

The  little  girl  whom  the  Colonel  had  first  seen 
with  hair  streaming  down  her  back,  and  who  without 
knowing  it  had  wound  herself  about  his  heart,  had 
become  a  tall  woman  with  hair  bound  up.  Her 
face,  at  no  time  actually  pretty,  but  always  striking, 
was  at  the  age  of  twenty-two  one  which  it  is  diffi- 
cult to  describe.     One  who  had  been  her  school- 


fellow said  in  a  few  words  amazingly  well  the  main 
truth  about  it  "It's  one  of  those  very  clever 
faces  in  which  the  beauties  have  to  be  looked  for, 
like  the  beauties  in  the  poetry  of  Browning.  When 
you  find  them  you  rave  about  them,  but — well, 
you  have  to  find  them." 

This  person  had  found  them.  She  was  one  of 
a  select  band  of  admirers  which  had  grouped  itself 
round  Rotha,  as  such  a  band  usually  groups  itself 
round  the  top  girl  of  any  school  Rotha  had 
reigned  supreme  in  this  small  circle,  but  she  had 
not  been  widely  popular.  To  many  of  her  com- 
panions there  had  been  something  repellent  about 
this  tall  fair  girl  who  liked  "  sonnets  and  all  that 
sort  of  thing,"  to  use  the  expression  of  a  satirical 
fourteen-year-old 

The  girl  was  a  blue- stocking,  nothing  more  nor 
less.  She  studied  much,  and  in  a  groove.  She 
did  not  sew,  and  somewhat  despised  those  that 
did.  She  would  not  have  done  this  had  she  known 
that  Minerva  beat  Arachne  in  the  art  of  needle- 
work. But  she  did  not  know  this.  She  knew 
nothing  of  mythology,  for  mythology  lay  outside  the 
groove  within  which  she  studied. 

She  read,  though  less  than  was  desirable,  and 
formed  some  opinions  concerning  writers.  She 
preferred  Thackeray  to  Dickens,  and  had  she 
known  of  Dante  as  more  than  a  name  she  would 
probably  have  preferred  him  to  Shakespeare.  She 
liked  books  dealing  with  sad  and  gloomy  subjects, 
because  the  terrible  is  never  vulgar — there  is  no 
such  thing  as  low  tragedy — and  what  was  never 
vulgar  was  to  her  good.  She  was  still  a  girl,  and 
might  learn  better  things  than  these. 

The  sarcastic  among  her  schoolmates  had  not 
spared  this  girl.  She  had,  they  said,  a  world  of 
knowledge  at  her  fingers'  ends  and  did  consequently 
vastly  well  at  examinations,  but  she  had  not  a  thing 
at  her  tongue's  end  and  was  a  dead  failure  on  the 
school  platform.  At  a  game  of  adverbs  they 
declared  she^sat  like  a  snow-man  ;  her  face  seemed 
to  go  out.  Perhaps  you  can  imagine  what  a  person 
looks  like  whose  face  seems  to  go  out  Countless 
were  the  stories  told  of  "  the  Fleetwood  girl."  She 
it  was  who  at  twelve  years  of  age  had  defined  a 
bull  as  a  "  he  cow,"  and  on  record  was  the  begin- 
ning of  her  first  essay,  written  at  the  age  of  thirteen, 
the  subject  of  which  had  been  "  Freedom  " — 

"I  sit  down  to  write  an  essay  on  an  abstract 
noun." 
The  flippant  made  very  merry  over  this. 
Rotha  took  all  the  banter  in  good  part  She 
was  not  easily  ruffled,  being  one  of  those  happy 
people  to  whom  little  things  are  little  things— in 
fact,  rather  less  in  size  than  they  actually  are.  A 
very  large  indifference  saved  her  many  a  heartache. 
Not  that  she  was  without  feeling.  Her  heart  was 
full  of  love  for  the  two  good  women  with  whom 
she  had  her  home,  and  none  of  the  friends  of  her 
childhood  in  Marseilles  were  forgotten. 

Of  these  Marseilles  friends  Rowan  was  most 
lovingly  remembered,  and  next  to  him  loving  Irish 
Bride;  but  John,  the  democrat,  and  kind  blind 
Osborne  were  not  forgotten.  A  picture  of  Rowan 
as  a  lank  nineteen-year-old  youth,  with  eyes 
noticeably  far  apart  and  straight  longish  hair,  was 
treasured. 
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There  was  a  question  which  was  just  now  exer- 
cising Rotha.  Miss  Onora  had  signified  her 
willingness  to  send  hei  for  three  years  to  a 
Cambridge  college  to  pursue  there  her  favourite 
study  of  mathematics,  or  for  the  same  length  of 
time  to  Germany  and  France,  to  study  there  music 
and  language. 

After  very  long  deliberation  Rotha  decided  in 
favour  of  the  Cambridge  college  and  mathematics  ; 
and  after  three  years  spent  at  Cambridge  in  the 
study  of  the  methods  and  processes  by  which  some 
problems  that  are  not  of  those  that  usually  present 
themselves  to  women  for  solution  are  solved,  she 
returned  to  Canterbury,  having  again  come  out 
top  in  an  honour  list,  to  the  great  joy  of  Miss 
Onora  and  Miss  Mariabella,  and  the  unspeakable 
pride  of  Colonel  Fleetwood.  She  had  spent  the 
long  vacation  with  a  fellow-student,  and  on  the 
day  prior  to  leaving  Cambridge  for  her  home,  was 
sitting  chatting  with  a  good  friend  in  one  of  those 
cosy  college  rooms  in  which  the  studies  of  the 
modem  girl  are  made— a  room  choicely  furnished, 
and  with  a  charming  outlook  upon  a  green,  quiet 
world. 

"  Come,  now,  Miss  Fleetwood,"  the  friend  was 
saying.     ITiese  two    students    were  the  best  of 
comrades,   but  they  did  not  call  each  other  by 
Christian  names,  this  familiarity,  the  com- 
mon outcome  of  prolonged  associadon, 
being  considered  by  the  students  of  the 
college— why,  one  cannot  guess— to  par- 
take of  the  maudlin,     "  Vou  won't  deny 
that  you're   satisfied  with    your  college 
career."  j 

"I  will  deny  it.      What  have  I  to  be  f 

satisfied  with  ?     All  the  success  I  shall         / 
ever  have  in  life  is  over  and  done  with  ;         / 
and  what  was  it,  after  all,  but  the  applause       / 
that  is  given  to  the  winner  of  a  certificate  I       [ 
Am  I  to  be  satisfied  that  I  go  out  into  the 
world  knowing  to  a  certainty  that  I  shall 
never  be  anything  but  a  good  plain " 

She  paused, 

"What?" 

"  Cook ! " 

Rotha,  as  she  spoke,  rose,  and  a  book 
that  had  been  in  her  lap  fell  to  the  ground. 
"One  can  only  be  a  good  plain  cook,  my 
dear  Miss  Munro,"  she  added. 

"  Nonsense  ! "  Miss  Munro  took  the 
book  from  the  floor  and  fluttered  its 
leaves.  "  Most  of  us  can  only  hope  to  be 
a  good  plain  something ;  and  I,  for  my 
part,  have  never  approved  of  cooks  having 
the  monopoly  of  these  two  adjectives. 
There  are  heaps  of  what  I  call  good  plain 
painters,  and  there  are  good  pbin  novelists,  and 
even  good  plain  poets.  For  instance  " — she  glanced 
at  the  book  in  her  hand — "  here's  Matthew  Arnold." 

Rotha  smiled. 

"Please  put  him  down  at  once  on  that  table. 
You  have  offended  me  very  much  in  saying  that. 
Tell  me,  what  are  you  going  to  do,  Miss  Munro, 
when  you  leave  college  ?  " 

"  I  am  going  to  be  a  good  plain  schoolmistress." 

"  Are  you  ?  "  Rotha  looked  a  little  doubtfiilly  at 
her  companion,  a  woman  some  twenty-eight  years 


of  age,  with  witty  eyes  and  a  mocking  mouth.     "  I 
wish  1  were,"  she  added. 

"Do  you  really?  I  can't  honestly  say  that  I  feel 
any  elatement  at  the  prospect."  This,  adjusting 
her  hair ;  the  lady  who  was  going  to  be  a  good  plain 
schoolmistress  had  beautiful  brown  gleaming  hair, 
and  knew  iL  "  I  mightn't  feel  less  dismal  about  it 
if  1  had  your  certificates.  As  It  is,  I  dread  un- 
speakably leaving  this  dear^ptace  for 

"  ihe  stifling  dca 
or  commoa  life,  wheie,  crowded  up  pell-mell. 
Our  fieedoni  for  a  liule  bread  we  sell, 
And  drudge  under  sonic  foolish  master's  ken." 

"  There's  Matthew  for  you,  Miss  Fleetwood — good 
plain:- 

"  Oh,  more  than  that !  Don't  you  think  it  rather 
fine  ? " 

"  No,  1  don'L"  The  witty  eyes  became  grave 
and  merely  brown— a  light-brown  that  was  not  at 
all  beautiful.  "The  whole  sonnet  annoys  me, it's 
so— wingless.  Talking  of  sonnets,  make  me  happy, 
and  get  down  the  '  Three  Centuries '  from  the  shelf 
there,  and  read  to  me." 

Rotha  read.  Her  voice  had  gained  in  beauty 
with  the  years,  and  she  read  with  exquisite  intelli- 


gence, here  and  there  pausing  at  a  line  which  pleased 
her,  and  reading  after  the  first  few  moments,  it  was 
evident,  to  herself,  but  with  still  the  sweet  voice  raised 
in  changing  music,  loud  enough  for  any  who  liked 
to  hear.  She  sat  at  the  window,  and  a  large  low 
sun  wrapped  her  in  light,  and  brightened  the 
hair  that  was  drawn  too  tightly  from  her  face,  which 
took  no  colour  from  the  western  glow,  and  was  too 
quiet  and  secret  to  be  beautiful,  in  spite  of  delicate 
lines  and  pure  large  eyes.  Nc  good  plain  painter 
couM  have  made  anything  out  of  it,  but  a  very 
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subtle  painter  might  have  made  of  this  face  against 
the  sun  a  masterpiece  in  colour  and  suggestion. 

Miss  Munro  rose  in  the  middle  of  a  sonnet. 
She  did  not  know  that  it  was  the  middle  of  a  sonnet, 
for  she  had  not  been  listening  to  the  reading  for 
many  minutes  past,  but,  with  hands  clasped  above 
her  head,  had  been  looking  at  the  reader. 

"  Thank  you,  'you  very  dear  woman,"  she  said, 
using  one  of  the  college  paraphrases  of  the  family 
name.     "I  have  enjoyed  it  immensely." 

"Enjoyed  what?"  Rotha  asked,  looking  up 
from  the  half- read  sonnet.  "The  poetry  or  the 
sunset  ?  " 

"  Neither.  That  sonnet,  though,  is  very  lovely. 
Do  you  believe,  Miss  Fleetwood"  (Miss  Munro 
seated  herself  on  the  window-ledge,  and  burst  into 
philosophy,  with  eyes  lifted  to  the  sun),  "  that  we 
shall  have  the  same  tastes  in  heaven  as  we  h^ve  on 
earth  ?  " 

"Yes." 

I^t  a  question  be  startling  as  it  would,  Rotha 
answered  it  at  once,  usually  with  great  definiteness, 
whether  of  affirmation  or  negation. 

"  How  I  wish  I  had  not  let  my  eyes  get  filled 
with  that  sun  ! "  The  lady  on  the  window-ledge 
grimaced  ;  then  she  asked,  "  Why  do  you  believe 
so?" 

"  I  have  a  special  reason  " — Rotha  looked  gravely 
at  her  grimacing  friend — "  It  is  this.  A  grub  loves 
cabbage,  so  does  a  butterfly.  Now  a  butterfly 
always  seems  to  me  a  grub  in  an  angel  state  .  .  ." 

"  Yes.  Pretty  idea  !  Not  quite  yours,  by  the 
way.     The  Greeks  had  it." 

"  Well "  (a  little  constraint  in  the  voice),  "  whether 
mine  or  not,  it  is  my  line  of  argument." 

The  other  said  nothing,  but  contemplated,  with 
a  frankness  that  most  persons  would  have  con- 
sidered overstepping  the  bounds  of  courtesy  and 
kindness,  the  face  of  her  companion.  The  latter 
was  quite  unconscious  of  being  scanned.  Applying 
the  case  of  the  grub  and  the  butterfly  to  herself 
and  speaking  with  her  usual  truthful  guardedness, 
she  said  meditatively. 

"  I— I  don't  think  I  like  cabbage." 

"  Dear  woman,  I'm  sure  you  don't  " — the  person 
on  the  window-ledge  laughed  softly.  "  Now  shut 
your  eyes,  for  I'm  going  to  jump  from  this  window." 

She  jumped,  leaving  Rotha  alone,  but  not  for 
long.  Some  three  minutes  later  she  called  from 
the  garden — 

"  Do  come  down  and  walk  with  me,  Miss 
Fleetwood,  or  throw  out  Matthew  to  me.  There's 
not  a  soul  about,  and  I  shall  get  into  mischief." 

Rotha  gravely  handed  from  the  window  the 
poems  of  Matthew  Arnold. 


CHAPTER  XXV. — MISS  ONORA  AND  MISS  MARIABELLA  SIT 

IN  CONCLAVE, 

THE  same  sun  that  had  looked  in  upon  Rotha 
reading  sonnets  to  her  Cambridge  friend  looked 
in  on  Miss  Onora  and  Miss  Mariabella  sitting 
in  conclave  upon  the  student  about  to  return  to 
them  on  the  next  day. 

Three  years  had  not  made  Miss  Onora  percep- 
tibly older.  There  is  an  age  at  which  beautiful  old 
ladies  seem  to  stand  still.     It  is  as  if  time,  that 


catches  hold  of  us  others,  even  to  the  children, 
letting  not  one  least  of  these  escape,  left  those  dear 
ones  untouched  for  a  space,  perhaps  because  seeing 
that  the  old  silver  on  their  heads  is  very  heav>',  and 
that  their  hands  are  very  frail. 

Miss  Mariabella  was  perceptibly  older.  She  was 
not  five-and-fifty  to  my  eyes,  by  any  means,  but  she 
was  certainly  less  young  than  when  we  saw  her 
last.  There  were  grey  hairs  with  the  black  hairs, 
the  crease  of  kindness,  as  the  French  call  charm- 
ingly a  certain  line  at  the  lip's  corner,  was  more 
marked,  the  pretty  eyes  were  perhaps  not  quite  so 
bright,  the  step  was  not  so  quick,  and  some  weari- 
ness was  in  the  whiter  hands.  Do  not,  I  pray  now, 
imagine  an  old  lady,  but  imagine  a  lady  not  so 
young  as  are  some  ladies,  prettier  than  are  many, 
and  with  that  charm  which  belongs  to  those  who 
are  in  life's  afternoon,  and  who  have  no  wish  to 
seem  as  if  in  life's  morning. 

Everything  about  Miss  Onora  and  Miss  Maria- 
bella was  not  only  much  as  it  had  been  when 
Rotha  had  left  them  three  years  before  for  Cam- 
bridge, since  which  time  she  had  only  been,  as  they 
said,  "  on  visits  "  with  them,  but  as  it  had  been 
when  first  she  had  come  to  them.  On  the  ground- 
floor  was  the  book  shop,  in  no  way  different  from 
what  it  had  been  thirteen  years  before ; — it  was 
just  now  closed,  for  it  was  Saturday,  on  which  day 
there  was  earlier  closing.  Over  it  the  sitting-room,, 
in  which  sat  at  this  moment  Miss  Onora  and  Miss 
Mariabella,  was  unaltered.  The  furniture,  never 
very  grand,  was  perhaps  a  little  dimmer  in  colour, 
and  less  defined  in  shape,  than  it  had  been  thirteen 
years  before.  You  may  have  noticed  the  look 
that  comes  to  couches  and  cushioned  chairs,  when 
they  have  been  in  daily  use  for  many  thousand 
days.  They  seem  to  lose  their  figures  ;  they  don't 
look  what  they  did  look,  and  such  admiration  as 
one  retains  for  them  is  purely  based  on  sentiment. 

Two  loved  creatures  had  vanished — Buff  and 
Tops.  Buff  was  dead,  and  Tops  was,  in  Miss 
Onora's  wprds,  "a  memory."  In  Buff's  place  there 
was  another  canary,  so  exactly  like  Buff  in  appear- 
ance, and  so  superior  to  Buff  in  character,  that  it  is 
quite  impossible  to  express  one  word  of  sympathy 
yvith  Miss  Mariabella.  This  canary  was  friendly  ; 
it  had,  for  a  canary,  a  rather  pleasant  voice,  and, 
though  its  head  was  foolish,  it  had  not  that 
especial  folly  of  always  cocking  it. 

Not  taking  Tops'  place,  but  with  the  freedom  of 
the  house,  and  somewhat  liked  by  Miss  Onora, 
was  a  young  tabby,  with  a  short,  piquant  face, 
pretty  stripes,  and  a  thin  but  graceful  tail.  It  was- 
one  of  those  very  gentle  cats,  that  always  walk 
sidling,  rubbing  itself  up  against  the  air,  if  there  bo- 
nothing  more  substantial ;  it  had  very  green,  catty 
eyes,  and  all  the  ways  of  common  cats — was  a  mere 
creature  that  purred  and  mewed  and  slept  and 
drank  and  ate  and  washed  itself  and  stretched 
itself,  and  chased  cat's  game,  and  lay  in  the  sun, 
and  played  with  its  shadow,  and  purred,  and  drank 
and  ate  and  slept  again — a  creature  that  it  is 
patently  foolish  to  mention  in  the  same  breath  with 
Tops,  the  brilliant,  perfidious,  beautiful  and  greatly 
loved. 

"  My  dear" — Miss  Onora  spoke,  eyeing,  with  not 
a  thought  of  jealousy,  Miss  Mariabella,  who  was 
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nursing  The  Platitude^  as,  not  very  kindly,  the 
tabby  was  called,  from  the  circumstance  of  Miss 
Onora's  having  made  use  of  this  expression  after  an 
hour's  acquaintance  with  it — "  My  dear,  don't  you 
think  our  child  will  find  it  very  dull  here  after 
Cambridge  ?  " 

"  What  are  the  charms  of  Cambridge,  Onora  ?  " 

"Well,  I  really  don't  know,  but  girls  seem  to 
like  the  place." 

"They  live  that  down.  I  speak  from  knowledge 
of  dozens  of  cases.  She  will  hate  Canterbury  at 
first,  certainly.     She  ought  to  have  a  change." 

"  My  dear,  she  has  had  a  change." 

"  She  will  want  another,  and  then  perhaps  she 
will  like  home  again,  and— perhaps — will  like  us." 

"  I  hope  she  doesn't  dislike  us,  Mariabella." 

"  I  hope  she  doesn't,  but  I  shall  not  be  a  bit 
surprised  if  she  does." 

"  Have  you  known  any  cases  of  that  ?  " 

"Yes,  many.  I  could  name  some  dozen  girls 
whom  life  in  the  cells  at  Cambridge  has  weaned 
from  everyone  belonging  to  them.  I  opposed 
college  life  for  Rotha,  but  you  would  not  listen  to 
me.  I  expect  now  that  she  will  mope  here  horribly, 
and  my  advice  is — send  her  off  in  a  fortnight  to 
Marseilles.  The  Hales  have  invited  her  again  and 
again,  and  she  might  bring  Bride  back  on  a  visit  to 
us.  All  that  would  be  a  change,  and  would  knock 
the  Cambridge  infatuation  out  of  her." 

"I  believe  you  are  right" — Miss  Onora 
sighed. — "  It  did  seem  to  me  sometimes  that  she 
found  the  ceilings  rather  low  here  in  vacation-time, 
and  left  uS  very  joyously  to  return  to  Cambridge. 
—Well,  well,  she  has  done  great  things." 

"  Yes,  she  has.  I  never  could  see  the  good  of 
mathematics  myself,  but  then  it's  only  noughts  and 
crosses  to  me.  It's  something  to  know  that  our 
dear  girl  has  beaten  all  the  men.  I  only  hope  that 
she  has  not  forgotten  her  French." 

"  If  she  has,  she  can  work  it  up  in  Marseilles." 

Miss  Onora's  voice  trembled  a  little,  but  it  was 
evident  that  she  had  braced  herself  up  for  this  new 
parting. 

A  servant — a  woman  who  had  grown  old  with 
these  two  ladies— entered  the  room  at  this  moment 
with  a  basket. 

"  From  Colonel  Fleetwood,  for  the  young  lady's 
room.  Excuse  my  crying,  ma'am.  I  can't  help 
it" 

The  tears  that  would  not  be  kept  back  fell  upon 
the  chrysanthemums,  masses  of  flowers,  white  and 
golden,  filling  the  basket  to  overflowing. 

Miss  Onora  seemed  to  say  something,  but  no- 
thing was  heard.  Miss  Mariabella  took  the  basket 
in  one  hand,  and  put  the  other  hand  on  the  old 
servant's  shoulder.  She  too  seemed  to  say  some- 
thing, though  nothing  was  heard. 

CHAPTER    XXVI.  — ROTHA    RETURNS  FROM    CAMBRIDGE. 

"  Air^^^  ^y  child,  so  now  you've  returned  to  us 
W      for  good." 

Miss  Onora  spoke,  looking  with  a  bright 
smile  at  Rotha,  who  had  thrown  herself  into  an 
easy-chair  in  the  window  recess  of  her  bedroom. 
Miss  Onora  was  standing ;  so  was  Miss  Mariabella. 
Miss  Mariabella  did  not  smile.    The  young  person 


in  the  easy-chair  frightened  her  somewhat.  She 
and  this  youngs  person  were  strange  to  one  another, 
and  she  had  still  that  shyness  of  young  beings 
which  is  theirs  on  whom  young  eyes  have  gazed 
rudely.  Was  there  anything  of  the  child  and  gir! 
Rotha  in  this — woman,  for  a  woman  Rotha  had 
called  herself  since  being  at  Cambridge.  To  Miss 
Mariabella  a  sunny-haired  creature,  aged  twenty 
and  odd,  was  a  girl ;  and  when  she  had  once  heard 
this  creature  apostrophised  as  "  my  dear  woman  " 
by  one  of  her  college-friends  of  the  same  age,  she 
had  felt  that  these  young  Cambridge  people  were 
very  foolish ;  while  Miss  Onora,  who  could  upon 
occasion  be  vehement,  went  further,  and  said  that, 
if  she  had  her  way,  the  young  Cambridge  people 
found  talking  like  that  should  have  their  ears 
boxed.  "  Women  indeed — those  ! "  It  had  been 
a  great  and  unpleasant  surprise  to  Miss  Onora  to 
observe  that  a  sojourn  in  a  Cantabrian  woman's 
college  was  not  only  productive  of  increased 
learning,  but  made  a  young  person  an  old  person, 
beside  whom  a  very  old  person,  like  herself,  who 
had  never  been  at  a  college,  was  in  many  respects 
quite  young.  The  self-contained,  not  very  cour- 
teous, lady  in  the  easy-chair  surprised  her  some- 
what ;  but,  being  brave  and  a  humorist,  she  felt  no 
fear  whatever  of  her. 

"  Yes,  dears  " — Rotha  looked  at  both  ladies — 
"  now  I'm  back  with  you — I  suppose  for  good.  The 
wrench  was  dreadful." 

Odd  that  she  should  call  them  "  dears  " — a  Cam- 
bridge form  of  address,  no  doubt— and  very  odd 
that  she'  should  feel  it  a  dreadful  wrench  to  leave 
college  for  her  home.  The  two  ladies  stood  near 
to  her  chair.  Neither  of  them  said  anything  ;  but 
from  the  end  of  the  room  somebody  said  in  a  raspy 
voice — 

"  Ain't  you  glad  at  all  to  be  back  with  the  ladies^ 
miss  ?  " 

"  Why,  Susan  " — Rotha  sat  up,  with  arms  posed 
on  the  arms  of  the  chair — ^''you  there  ?  How  do 
you  do  ?  " 

"  I'm  well,  miss,  thank  you."  This  frigidly  ;  then, 
thawing  somewhat : 

"I'm  glad  to  see  you  back,   miss,  an*  proud 
you've  done  so  well  at  the  lessons." 
"  Studies— ^M^vi  \  " 

The  correction  was  whispered  by  Miss  Mariabella. 
"  Beggin'  your  pardon,  the  studies,  miss.  We've 
'ad  the  piano  tooned,  an'  the  ladies  '11  like  to  'ear 
you,  of  that  I'm  sure,  soon  's  you  feel  a  bit  rested, 
an'  like  comin'  down  to  the  sittin'-room,  •wherf 
there^s  chairs  for  alL^^ 

The  blow  here  dealt  was  missed  by  Rotha,  who 
laughed,  as  she  answered — 

"The  piano,  Susan  !  I  haven't  played  it  for 
years." 

"  Not  played  the  piano,  miss !  Excuse  my 
haskin',  but— what  then  'ave  you  bin  doin'  all  the 
time  ?  " 

Susan  always  dropt  her  h's  ;  but  she  only  put  h*s 
in  when  her  vein  was  ironical. 

"  I  don't  mind  your  asking  in  the  least,  Susan. 
I've  been  doing  mathematics." 

Rotha  knew  quite  well  that  this  answer  conveyed 
no  meaning  whatever  to  the  old  servant,  and,  in 
her  quiet  way,   she  relished  what  she  saw  from 
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beneath  still  eyelids  and  slightly  lifted  brows — to 
wit,  a  look  the  very  blankest,  spreading  itself  over 
Susan's  countenance. 

"  I  wonder  what  she  thinks  mathematics  are," 
she  said,  turning  to  Miss  Mariabella,  who,  with  a 
grave  face,  had  watched  the  discomfited  old  woman 
beat  a  rapid  retreat. 

Miss  Mariabella  kissed  the  lifted  forehead. 

"  What  a  snubbing  child  it  is  ! " 

"  Well,  she  deserved  to  be  snubbed."  A  flush 
crept  to  the  white  brow,  but  passed  quickly.  "  Old 
servants  are  all  very  well  in  books,  but  in  reality 
they're  a  bore." 

Miss  Mariabella  stroked  the  gold  hair. 

"  Are  you  going  to  quarrel  with  Susan,  Rotha  ?  " 

"  No,  no,  no  !  How  funny  you  all  are  !  I'm  not 
going  to  quarrel  with  anyone.  Isn't  the  air  in  this 
room  very  heavy  ?  Those  flowers  are  lovely,  but 
they  exhaust  the  air,  and — why  chrysanthemums 
in  my  room  ?  They  were  never  put  there  by  you. 
You  know  that  I  cannot  endure  the  sight  of  them." 

"  They  were  sent  by  some  one  who  does  not  know 
that — by  your  grandfather." 

"My  grandfather?  Why,  he  would  not  part 
with  one  ! " 

"  And  yet  he  has  parted  with  all  those,  and  they 
are  his  loveliest.     He  sent  them  for  your  room." 

Rotha  rose. 

"  Will  you  go  with  me,  Miss  Onora  ?  " 

"  Where,  dear  child  ?  " 

«  To  him." 

"  Yes." 

Not  many  minutes  later.  Miss  Onora  and  Rotha 
were  walking  from  the  house.  Miss  Mariabella  was 
left  alone,  and  was  only  roused  from  reverie  by 
Susan's  asking  from  the  door — 

"  Will  you  have  an  egg  with  your  tea,  miss  ?  " 

"  No,  thank  you,  Susan." 

"  Why,  I  wasn't  speaking  to  you,  Miss  Mariabella  : 
I  know  as  you  never  touch  an  egg  of  an  evenin*. 
Where's  our  young  lady  ?  " 

"  She  has  gone  to  her  grandfather's." 

"Think  of  that  now  !  But  I  ain't  surprised. 
Miss  Mariabella — I  ain't,  really.  I  says  to  myself 
yesterday,  If  the  Christian  anthems  "  (Susan  always 
wisely  substituted  words,  the  meaning  of  which  she 
knew,  for  those  that  had  no  sense  to  her) — "  if  they 
don't  do  for  her,  she'll  be  a  heathen  and  nothin' 
else.  I  said  that  to  myself,  Miss  Mariabella. 
Goodness  me,  there's  a  time  to  forgive.  My  heart 
has  bled  for  the  old  gentleman  again  and  again,  and 
that's  the  truth.  Ain't  you  glad  yourself  now.  Miss 
Mariabella?" 

"Well,  no.  I'm  afraid,  Susan,  I  am  greedy 
enough  to  grudge  her  to  the  old  man.  You  see,  I 
had  come  to  think  that  she  belonged  to  us.  What 
are  Miss  Onora  and  I  to  do  without  our  child  ?  " 

"  *  Our  child  I '  Well,  to  be  sure  I  "—Susan  shook 
her  wildered  grey  head.  "  If  there's  some  as  gets 
no  love  at  all,  there's  some  as  gets  flne  shares  ! " 

CHAPTER  XX VII.— AMONG  CHRYSANTHEMUMS. 

MISS  ONORA  had  walked  with  quick,  nervous 
steps.     Rotha  slackened  her  pace. 

"  Why  have  we  hurried  so  ?  "  she  said,  as 
she  opened  the  gate  that  led  into  Colonel  Fleet- 


wood's garden,  and  entered  it.  "  No,  no,  do  not 
let  us  make  for  the  house.  I  want  to  waUc  about 
among  the  chrysanthemums." 

"  My  dear,  if  he  saw  us — if  we  met  him  ?  "  Miss 
Onora's  face  expressed  almost  a  child's  alarm.  The 
Colonel,  on  his  own  premises,  was  to  her  a  rather 
terrifying  person,  and  there  seemed  to  her  an  un- 
fitness about  walking  among  the  chrysanthemums 
at  this  moment,  that  surpassed  all  things.  These 
Cambridge  girls  lacked  a  sense  of  time.  Rotha,  in 
the  future,  would  surely  have  frequent  opportunity 
of  walking  among  the  chrysanthemums  ;  why  want 
to  walk  among  them  just  now  ? 

"  Don't  you  think,  dear,"  she  said,  trying  to 
bring  the  girl  to  reason,  "  that  it  would  look  rather 
odd  for  him  to  And  us  poking  among  the  flower- 
beds ?  " 

"  No  ;  I  would  rather  meet  him  in  the  garden 
than  in  the  house." 

"  You  dread  the  meeting,  I  suppose." 

"  Not  in  the  least.  If  he  can  give  me  chrysan- 
themums, I  can  thank  him  for  them." — A  generous 
smile  came  to  the  fine  eyes. — "  How  lovely  some 
of  these  are  ! " 

She  bent  down  over  a  bed  of  white  flowers,  deli- 
cately shading  into  yellow,  and  read  the  name  on 
the  paper  which  fluttered  from  the  stem  of  one  of 
them — 

"  Yonitza — a  charming  name.  My  first  novel 
shall  be  called  'Yonitza,'  Miss  Onora." 

Miss  Onora  looked  with  growing  embarrassment 
in  the  direction  of  the  house  ;  but  Rotha,  nothii^ 
if  not  eccentric,  having  made  up  her  mind  to  make 
peace  with  her  grandfather,  after  a  feud  that  had 
lasted  for  more  than  half  her  lifetime,  was,  it  was 
evident,  prior  to  holding  out  her  hand  to  him,  re- 
solved to  make  a  quiet  study  of  a  flower  his  known 
niggardliness  in  regard  to  which  had  hitherto 
made  her  hold  in  abhorrence.  She  passed  on  to  the 
next  bed.  "  This  pretty  thing  is  called  *  Puritan,' " 
she  announced,  drawing  Miss  Onora's  attention 
to  a  white  flower  flushed  pink — "  and  this  " — she 
pointed  to  one  of  a  bed  of  flowers  of  a  rich  orange- 
yellow,  marbled  crimson  and  brown — ^*^\&  called 
*  Sunset.'  Don't  you  think,  dear.  Turner  must  have 
named  it  ?  " 

Miss  Onora  sat  down  on  a  bench  and  clasped 
her  hands.  Think  of  talking  of  Turner  at  this 
moment ! 

Rotha  lifted  a  low  tree-branch  and  passed  under 
it.  From  where  it  was  hidden  among  the  leaves 
of  a  gleaming  white  flower,  she  drew  a  slip  of  paper 
bearing  the  name  ^^  Elaine^  It  took  a  greater 
whiteness  from  its  nearness  to  a  bed  of  crimson 
flowers,  darkening  into  violet  brown,  with,  for 
centre,  goldeaballs.  Rotha  looked  for  the  names 
of  these. 

"  *  Colibri,^ — A  foolish  name  !  It  should  be 
Lancelotr 

Miss  Onora  came  along,  passing  under  the  low 
tree-branch  without  lifting  it 

"  Are  you  not  going  up  to  the  house  at  all  ?  " 

"Oh,  yes,  but  not  just  yet  Look  at  these 
French  beauties,  dear — *  L'Ebouriifife's '  hair  is 
dreadfully  untidy,  and  I'm  not  sure  that  *  L'lncom- 
parable's '  colours  are  not  too  shouting. — What  is 
this?" — reading    the    somewhat   blurred    names 
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attached  to  two  flowers  growing  in  a  bed  made  up 
of  many  different  specimens—" '  Northern  Light ' 
and  the  '  King  of  Japan '  side  by  side  !— I  really 
will  go  up  to  the  house  in  a  minute,  so  don't  look 
so  very  dismal,  darling.  You  can't  think  how  the 
names  of  these  flowers  fascinate  me ;  look  at 
them— '  C/i>«fl  Mundi,'  'Jewess,'  '  Frogne.'  Who 
was  Progne  ?  She  has  the  very  sweetest  breath." — 
This  was  said  with  face  close  to  a  rich  amaranth 
flower. 

Miss  Onora  said  nothing.  She  knew  who 
Progne  was,  for  her  head  was  stored  with  old-world 
mjths,  but  she  had  not  the  slightest  intention  of  so 
far  faumouring  Rotha  as  to  tell  her  at  this  moment 
the  story  of  King  Pandion's  daughter,  turned  years 
agone  into  a  swallow,  and  now — her  latest 
transformation — a  flower  in  an  English  garden. 

Rotha  rose. 

"  1  am  going  up  to  the  house  now,  Miss  Onora." 
Her  (ace  was  as  white  as  that  of  the  flower  Elaine. 
Miss  Onora  drew  it  down  and  kissed  it. 

"  I  will  wait  for  you  here,  Rotha." 


•  IS  Colonel  Fleetwood  at  home  ? " 

1        "  Yes,  madam  ;  who  shall  I  say  ?  " 

The  speaker  was  an  old  soldier,  and,  in 
spite  of  peaceful  swallow-tails  and  a  white  tie,  that 
&ct  was  evident  in  his  appearance.  He  held  him- 
self as  if  on  parade.  He  had  a  fine  serious  face 
that  said  little,  not  because  there  was  little  to  say, 
but  because  of  a  habit  of  reticence.  It  said  at  this 
moment  nothing,  though  the  old  man  was  agitated 
as  he  had  never  been  in  his  life  before.  Rotha 
glanced  at  him,  and  liked  him,  with  a  quickness 
that  was  part  of  her  character. 

"I  am  Miss  Fleetwood,"  she  said.  "You 
need  not  announce  me.  Where  is  Colonel  Fleet- 
wood?" 

"  In  his  study,  reading. — This  door,  madam." 

He  in  the  swallow-tails  and  white  tie  drew  him- 
self up  and  stood  at  attention  until  the  door  of  the 
study  was  closed  on  Miss  Fleetwood.  A  young 
maid— one  of  three  or  four  matds,  young  and  old, 
who  had  been  peering  from  different  windows  of 
the  house  at  the  ladies  in  the  garden — now  fluttered 
iowa  the  stairs  into  the  hall. 

"  Has  Miss  Fleetwood  ^one  into  the  study  ? 
Wei],  Martin,  you  are  a  caution  ! " 

The  maid  was  charmingly  drest  in  grey  and  white, 
aj»d  had  grey  eyes  and  a  white  brow  ; — red,  pert 
lips  and  round,  rosy  cheeks  gave  the  needful  bit  of 
^lour ;  she  was  tall  and  slight,  and  fresh  and 
pretty.  Her  exclamation  was  the  result  of  not 
altogether  irrational  surprise  that,  all  this  being  the 
case,  Martin  should  look  at  her  with  a  contempt 
that  it  is  impossible  to  describe.  With  a  frozen 
f»ee,  and  disdaining  even  to  speak  to  her,  he 
Dwtioned  her  from  him,  pointing  to  the  kitchen 
Sair-top.  The  girl  grimaced  at  him,  and  walked  off 
in  this  direction. 

Meanwhile  Rotha  was  looking  about  her  in  her 
grandfather's  study.  It  was  a  laige,  high  room,  one 
wall  of  which  was  lined  with  books,  these  all  of 
them  standing  upright,  like  soldiers,  and  forming 


lines  so  unbroken  as  to  suggest  that  the  soldier  who 
owned  them  was  a  collector  of  books  rather  than  a 
reader  of  them.  Some  fine  pictures,  most  of  them 
portraits  of  battle -heroes,  adorned  the  remaining 
walls.  In  a  prominent  place,  opposite  to  a  large 
window,  was  a  picture  of  a  young  boy  looking  at 
a  sword.  Some  choice  sculptures  caught  strong 
lights,  and  ^ve  to  the  room  a  brightness  which 
otherwise  might  have  been  tacking,  for  the  furni- 
ture was  dark  and  heavy,  and  the  green  blinds  were 
half  down. 

The  Colonel,  with  a  newspaper  In  his  hand,  was 
lying  on  a  couch.  Rotha,  moving  about  the  room, 
stept  softly  not  to  wake  him  ;  then  she  took  a  seat 
by  his  side,  and  waited  till  he  should  open  his  eyes. 
He  was  smiling  in  his  steep,  and  looked  singularly 
kind.  He  had  a  finer  face,  this  Englishman,  it 
struck  Rotha,  as  she  looked  at  him,  than  had  any  of 
the  marble  Hellenes  with  whom  he  had  surrounded 
himself.  His  brow  was  higher  and  broader,  his 
mouth  was  wiser  and  nobler,  his  nose  was  prouder, 
manlier,  and  more  marked.  He  was  very  pale,  with 
the  pallor  of  one  who  is  old  and  lives  much  in  a 
world  of  thought ;  sleep  and  that  smile  had  softened 
the  lines  on  his  brow  and  about  his  lips.  He 
could  not  be  very  long  for  this  world,  this  old 
man,  whose  face  was  like  a  marble  face,  it  sud- 
denly struck  the  girl,  and  a  sharp  remorse  crept  to 
her  heart.    She  glanced  at  the  clock.     It  was  a 


dreary  black  marble  clock,  that  struck  the  quarters 
on  a  gong.  She  had  been  for  three-quarters  of  an 
hour  in  this  room,  and,  resolved  to  wait  no  longer, 
she  now  rose  and  pulled  a  bell.  Martin  answered  it. 
"  I  rang  to  tell  you  that  the  Colonel  is  sleeping." 
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She  spoke  in  a  low  tone,  hurriedly.  "  I  meant  to 
stay  till  he  waked  ;  but  1  have  changed  my  mind, 
and  shall  come  another  time.  You  should  have 
told  me  that  this  was  his  sleeping -hour." 
"  It  is  not  his  sleeping-hour,  madam." 
Martin,  with  some  alarm  in  his  looks,  approached 
the  couch,  and  looked  into  his  master's  face  ;  then 
he  took  the  newspaper  from  his  hand,  and  darkened 
the  room  completely. 

"  Is  the  Colonel  ill  ?  "  Rotha  asked. 


her  red  flower  of  a  mouth  quivering  and  her  grey 
eyes  full  of  tears, 

Rotha  sat  up. 

"  Is  he  really  dead  ?  " 

"  Say  '  No,'  ma'am,"  whispered  Jenny. 

But  Miss  Onora  took  her  child's  two  hands  in 
hers.     "  Yes,  dear,  he  is  dead." 

Four  days  later,  Rotha  sat  in  the  little  room 
over  the  bookshop,  between  Miss  Onora  and  Mis: 
Mariabella. 


The  old  soldier  looked  at  her  for  a  moment ;  then 
he  said  : 

"  My  dear  young  lady,  he  is  dead." 

Rotha  was  standing  with  him  in  the  open  door- 
way. She  tried  to  walk  on  steadily,  but  the  floor 
rocked,  and  she  fell  backwards  into  the  old  man's 
arms.  When  she  regained  consciousness,  she  was 
lying  on  a  couch  ;  Martin  was  standing  beside  her 
with  Miss  Onora,  pale  but  not  weeping ;  and  by 
Miss  Onora  was  standing  pretty,  pert  Jenny,  with 


"Dears"— she  looked  from  one  to  the  other— 
"  I  have  been  thinking  over  things.  I  have  alHa)-s 
meant  to  do  what  is  good  and  right — so  much  of  it 
seemed  good  and  right^and  now  I  know  that  God 
looked  down  and  saw  that  it  was  bad.  How  am 
I  to  bear  this  knowledge  ?  How  could  I  be  so 
wicked  and  so  blind  ?  " 

She  bent  her  face  upon  her  hands. 

The  two  women  looked  away  from  each  oiher  \ 
they  said  nothing. 


■§5tttrc^. 


The  wild  wind  sweeps  Ihe  pale  M^irch  sky. 

And  5ets  (be  March  dust  flying ; 
The  leafless  branches  loss  and  sigh. 

And  the  biief  chill  day  is  dying  ; 
Yet  loLjger,  longer  every  day 

The  pie  swecl  sun  is  slaying. 
Fast  come^  the  time  of  primrose  iil.-iy. 

And  days  when  Love  goes  miying. 


The  sheep  shrink  shivering  by  the  gate; 

The  mad  wind  uoabating 
Shrieks  o'er  the  bare  estib-  desolate 

A;  souls  worn  out  with  waiting  ; 
The  frightened  daisies  lightly  close, 

And  chill  each  bud  that  blows  is ; 
Yel  every  irembling  giass-blade  knows 

How  June  will  bring  the  roses. 


-for  u 


t  far,  ■ 


From  strife  of  wild  winds  blowing. 
The  peaceful  pleasant  gardens  grow 

Where  heavenly  flowers  are  growing. 
Look  up,  sad  heart,  Dot  far  from  here, 

Along  the  pathway  dreary. 
Ate  rest  and  peace — His  voice  to  cheer. 

His  welcome  for  the  weary! 


DEAN   STANLEY. 


A  DELAYED  biography  has  its  compensations, 
and  the  character  and  influence  of  Dean 
Stanley  may  possibly  be  all  the  better  under- 
stood for  the  twelve  years  that  have  elapsed  between 
his  death  and  the  publication  of  his  memoirs.^ 
The  fascination  of  his  personality,  on  the  one 
hand,  was  so  great,  and  on  the  other,  the  antagonism 
excited  in  many  devout  minds  by  his  attitude  on 
religious  questions  was  so  keen,  that  it  was  worth 
while  to  wait  a  little  before  attempting  any  estimate 
of  his  life  and  its  issues.  Thanks  to  the  singularly 
fair  and  interesting  volumes  of  Mr.  Prothero,  the 
task  is  less  difficult  now. 

With  dramatic  completeness,  the  career  of  Arthur 
Penrhyn  Stanley  was  comprised  in  five  separate 
periods,  or  "  acfs."  First,  the  boy-life  at  home  and 
at  Rugby  enfolded  the  rich  promise  of  all  that  was 
to  come.  Then  followed  the  years  at  Oxford,  with 
their  academic  successes,  their  wider  outlook  on 
men  and  things,  and  the  settlement  of  the  brilliant 
student's  life-long  convictions.  Here  too  were 
sounded  the  first  notes  of  that  eager  strife  in  which 
so  many  of  his  after-days  were  to  be  passed.  To 
the  middle  of  this  period  belongs  his  "  Life  and 
Correspondence  of  Dr.  Arnold,"  by  which  the  young 
student's  ]iter:^ry  position  was  established  at  a 
bound.  The  third  act  was  at  Canterbury,  with  its 
iiterary  leisure  and  calm  historic  delights ;  including 
also  that  tour  in  Bible  lands  to  which  the  world 
owes  his  "  Sinai  and  Palestine."  Then  followed  the 
seven  years'  Oxford  Professorship  of  Ecclesiastical 
History,  with  its  rich  literary  results,  its  command- 
ing influence  over  the  younger  generation,  and  its 
renewed  storm  of  conflict.  Last  of  all  came  the 
Deanery  of  Westminster,  which,  a  theological 
opponent  *  writes  to  him,  "  seems  made  for  you  ; " 
and  in  which,  amid  manifold  and  incessant  activities, 
he  passed  the  last  seventeen  years  of  his  life. 

To  few  men  of  our  time  has  it  happened  to  bear 
a  port  in  so  many  stirring  scenes  and  solemn 
pageants.  He  was  present  at  the  Coronation  of  the 
Queen  in  1838,  at  the  opening  of  the  Great  Ex- 
hibition in  185 1 — a  far  more  soul-moving  occasion 
than  at  this  date  we  can  well  understand — and  at 
the  funeral  of  the  Duke  of  Wellington  in  1852. 
He  witnessed  the  downfall  of  the  French  Monarchy 
in  1848,  listened  to  the  fiery  eloquence  of  I^martine 
in  the  Assembly,  and  was  in  Paris  when  the  Second 
Empire  was  proclaimed.  The  funeral  of  the  Prince 
Consort,  on  a  winter's  day  in  186 1,  was  to  Stanley 
"a  profoundly  mournful  and  impressive  sight ; " 
and  that  of  Lord  Palmerston  in  Westminster  Abbey, 
October  1865,  as  a  spectacle  was  "very  grand." 
The  maniage  of  the  Duke  of  Edinburgh  at  St. 

'  "  The  Life  and  Correspondenoe  of  Arthur  Penrhyn  Stanley, 
D.D.,  late  Dean  of  Westminster;  by  Rowland  E.  Ptothero, 
M.A.,  with  the  co-operation  and  sanction  of  the  Very  Rev. 
O.  a  Bradlev,  D.D. ,  Uean  of  Westminster."    London,  1893. 

'  K,  W,  Church,  afterwards  Dean  of  St.  Paul's. 


Petersburg  aroused  his  keenest  interest,  and  is 
described  by  him  in  these  pages  in  full  detaiL  "  It 
was  a  thrilling  moment,  when,  for  the  first  and  last 
time  in  my  life,  I  addressed  each  by  their  Christian 
names,  *  Alfred,'  and  *  Marie,'  and  looked  each  full 
in  the  face,  as  they  looked  up  into  mine."  Scenes 
like  these  were  to  him  landmarks  of  history,  and 
the  keenness  with  which  he  apprehended  their 
significance  appears  in  his  picturesque  and  brilliant 
descriptions.  Ecclesiastical  functions  and  cere- 
monies, especially  when  invested  with  antique  and 
historic  interest,  had  for  him  a  never-failing  charm — 
as  the  Easter  ceremonies  at  Rome  when  at  the 
height  of  their  splendour ;  the  Greek  Easter  Eve 
in  the  Church  of  the  Holy  Sepulchre ;  the  Samaritan 
Passover  upon  Mount  Gerizim  ;  the  Festival  of  the 
Assumption  in  the  Kremlin,  and  that  of  All  Souls 
in  the  Sistine  Chapel ;  while  of  an  equal  interest, 
although  of  a  different  kind,  was  the  Ober- Ammer- 
gau  "Mystery,"  which  Stanley  visited  on  two 
different  occasions,  and  to  which  he  first  drew  the 
attention  of  the  English  people.^  His  brilliant 
descriptions  of  these  scenes,  and  of  many  others 
almost  equal  in  their  interest,  form  a  great  part  of 
the  charm  of  these  delightful  volumes. 

Stanley  was  born  near  the  close  of  the  Waterloo 
year,  181 5.  His  first  name,  Arthur,  was  no  doubt 
given  him  in  honour  of  the  Duke  of  Wellington  ; 
his  second,  Penrhyn,  recalls  his  Welsh  pedigree  on 
his  grandmother's  side.  His  father,  afterwards 
Bishop  of  Norwich,  was  younger  brother  to  Lord 
Stanley  of  Alderley,  where  at  the  time  of  Arthur's 
birth  he  held  the  family  living.  He  was  an 
energetic,  every  way  noticeable  man  ;  his  pre- 
dilection had  been  for  a  seafaring  life,  but  becoming 
a  clergyman,  afterwards  bishop,  almost  from  force 
of  circumstances,  without  any  sense  of  special 
fitness,  he  nevertheless  discharged  the  functions  of 
his  calling  so  conscientiously  and  devotedly,  that 
when  he  died  (1849)  ^^^  whole  community,  with- 
out distinction  of  rank  or  creed,  was  moved  to  do 
him  honour.  "  Nothing  like  that  funeral  had  been 
seen  in  Norwich  Cathedral  since  the  Reformation." 
Mrs.  Stanley,  from  the  glimpses  given  of  her  in 
these  volumes,  and  the  more  extended  Memorials 
of  her  gifted  son,  was  evidently  a  woman  of  rare 
and  sterling  quality.*  Though  in  some  respects 
that  son  may  have  disappointed  her  fondest  and 
devoutest  hopes,'  her  influence  over  him  was  im- 
perishable, and  her  memory  sacred. 

We  cannot  linger  over  the  fascinating  picture  of 
Arthur  Stanley's  boyhood.  Fragile,  shy,  and 
sensitive,   the  "  Prince  Pitiful "  of  the  household 

1  See  "  Macmillan's  Magazine,"  October  i860. 

*  "  Memoir  of  Edward  and  Catherine  Stanley,"  1879. 

>  "  I  am  very  glad  you  have  written  this  (article  on  '  Essays 
and  Reviews '),  not  that  I  agree  with  it  aU,  but  because  it  puts 
out  of  the  question  your  ever  being  a  bi^op." — Mrs.  Stanley 
to  A.P.S.  iL  41. 
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circle,  with  a  keen  sense  of  harmony  and  beauty, 
now  full  of  inquisitiveness,  now  sunk  in  childish 
reverie,  spending  whole  days  at  the  age  of  six, 
when  recovering  from  an  illness,  in  drawing  maps, 
and  at  eight,  on  a  visit  to  Mr.  Gladstone  at  Liver- 
pool,  rejoicing  in  the  discovery  of  "an  Uliad" 
which  he  says  "  I  like  very  much,  as  it  is  all  about 
the  gods  and    the  Grecians  and    Trojans,"  he 
indicated  already  the  tastes  and  predilections  that 
were  to  govern  his  life.      At  the  age  of  thirteen  he 
was  sent  to  Rugby,  where  his  record,  as  may  be 
imagined,  was  strangely  unlike  that  of  most  con- 
temporary schoolboys.      He  tried  football,  and  at 
one  time  hoped  to  improve  :  "  I  think  I  kick  the 
ball,  whereas  before  they  used  to  tell  me  I  only 
pushed  it  with  my  foot."      But  he  persevered, 
although  it  was  but  a  form.     "  I  do  very  little  more 
than  run  backwards  and  forwards  after  a  crowd  for 
the  space  of  two  hours.  ...  I  do  really  like  it — 
it  is  such  an  enlivening,   warm  game,   though   I 
sometimes    catch   myself  looking  at    the   sunset 
instead  of  the  ball.      Perhaps  in  time  I  may  like 
cricket " — a  possibility  never,  alas,  to  be  realised. 
The  boys,   naturally,  at   first  called  him  "Miss 
Nancy  ; "  but  they  soon  learned  to  respect  the  ability 
which  he  showed  in  winning  every  school  prize 
that  could  be  won,  as  well  as  the  high,  pure  tone 
of  his  character,  with  the  indomitable  will  that  led 
him  to  do  at  all  hazards  what  he  believed  to  be 
right.     So  much  shyness  and  gentleness,  combined 
with  such  independence  of  public  opinion,  were  a 
phenomenon  in  school  life.     The  Rugby,  however, 
described  in  "  Tom  Brown^s  Schooldays"  was  hardly 
that  of  Stanley's  experience ;  and  the  impression 
that  he  was  intended  by  the  "  Arthur"  of  that  story 
rests  upon   a  very  slender  foundation.     Thomas 
Hughes  entered  Rugby  in  February  1834,  when 
Stanley  was  over  eighteen,  and  had  but  little  to  do 
with  him,  save  to  shout  among  the  little  boys  when 
the  young  scholar  "got  all  the  prizes,  which  it 
took  two  fags  to  carry  up  to  Anstey's  (boarding- 
house),  and  the  Doctor  told  us  that  Stanley  had 
not  only  got  everything  he  could  at  Rugby,  but 
had  already  gained  high  honour  for  the  school  at 
the  University."  ^ 

The  best  view  of  Stanley's  school  life  is  given  in 
his  own  letters,  which  are  frank,  boyish,  descriptive, 
full  of  affectionateness  and  quiet  humour,  and, 
although  referring  pretty  fully  to  his  studies,  neither 
precocious  nor  priggish.  Mathematics  he  could 
never  master,  nor  even  understand.  He  was  told^ 
he  says,  that  the  Fifth  Proposition  of  Euclid  was 
difficult ;  but  he  could  not  say  of  his  own  know- 
ledge which  was  hard  and  which  was  not !  His 
love  for  the  picturesque  and  concrete  unfitted  him, 
as  his  biographer  well  says,  to  grapple  with  the 
abstractions  of  the  severer  sciences;  and  this 
accounts  perhaps  for  much  that  is  otherwise  inex- 
plicable in  his  theological  position. 

In  1834,  having  triumphantly  won  a  Balliol 
Scholarship,  Arthur  Stanley  went  to  Oxford,  filled 
with  intellectual  aspirations,  and  possessed  with  an 
admiring  and  reverential  love  for  his  friend  and 
teacher,    Dr.    Arnold.      Some    weeks    spent    at 


Hurstmonceux,  with  Julius  Hare  and  John  Sterling 
gave  tone  and  fixedness  to  his  thoughts  on  many 
things — notably  on  ecclesiastical  comprehensive- 
ness and  freedom.  Here,  too,  he  made  large 
excursions  into  literature,  studying  Coleridge  with 
the  enthusiasm  of  a  neophyte,  and  venturing  to 
read  the  poems  of  Tennyson — "  Oh,  tell  it  not  in 
the  streets  of  Gath  ! " — Tennyson's  poems  having 
recently  been  condemned  in  the  "  Quarterly  "  with 
undiscriminating  scorn.*  It  is  in  letters  from 
Hurstmonceux  that  we  have  one  of  the  rare 
references  in  these  volumes  to  Stanley's  thoughts 
on  religion  as  the  motive  power  of  life. 

*<  He  writes,"  says  his  biographer,  <'at  great  length  and 
with  unusual  fire  and  real  eloquence,  on  <  the  constraining 
and  ennobling  power  of  the  love  of  Christ,  as  the  one  force 
that  can  .  .  .  alone  supply  the  place  of  an  imperative  law, 
and  destroy  the  merit  of  our  own  goodness,  .  .  •  that  alone 
can  turn  earth  into  Paradise ;  that  is,  in  short,  the  subject 
of  the  two  most  glorious  passages  that  were  ever  written ; 
the  Eighth  of  Romans,  and  the  Thirteenth  of  the  First  of 
Corinthians.*  ...  It  is  touching  to  note  the  care  that  he 
takes  to  warn  his  friend  <  against  thinking  that  all  I  said  in 
my  last  letter  of  the  love  of  Christ  came  from  my  own 
experience.     Quite  the  contrary  !  * "  (i.  115,  116). 

Like  many  other  accomplished  and  scholarly 
youths  exchanging  the  school  for  the  University 
in  the  old  unreformed  days  of  Oxford,  Stanley  was  at 
first  somewhat  disappointed.  His  new  associates 
perplexed  him.  "They  all  dogmatise  very  much." 
At  lecture  he  sits  by  a  future  First  Class  man  and 
Fellow,  who  "asserts  that  St.  Mark  was  written 
under  the  direction  of  St.  Luke."  Two  out  of  the 
three  classical  lectures  he  finds  "absolutely  use- 
less." Nevertheless  he  persevered,  winning  high 
distinctions,  as  might  have  been  expected —the 
Ireland  Scholarship,  after  two  attempts,  and  the 
Newdigate  Prize  Poem  on  "  the  Gipsies,"  achieving 
in  the  end  a  First  Class,  not,  of  course,  in  mathe- 
matics !  To  his  great  disappointment,  he  dis- 
covered that  a  Balliol  Fellowship  was  hopeless  for 
him  on  account  of  his  and  Arnold's  theological 
position  ;  he  therefore  accepted  a  proposal  to 
become  a  candidate  at  University  College,  where 
he  was  elected  a  Fellow  in  1838.  He  was  or- 
dained in  1839  (after  many  scruples  as  to  the 
Athanasian  Creed),  and  henceforth  threw  himself 
with  the  keenest  interest  into  the  current  of 
University  politics. 

'*  His  first  sermon  was  preached  at  Bergh  Apt  on,  a  viUage 
near  Norwich.  The  sermon  itself,  which  was  on  the  words 
*  He  loveth  our  nation  and  hath  built  us  a  ^nagogue ' 
(Luke  vii.  5),  has  disappeared,  but  a  record  of  its  effect 
upon  the  audience  has  been  preserved.  After  the  service, 
two  old  women  of  the  parish  were  overheard  discussing  the 
sermon  and  the  preacher.  The  first  old  woman  observed  to 
her  friend,  *  Well,  I  do  feel  empty-like  !  *  *  And  so  do  I»* 
returned  the  other  ;  <  that  young  man  didn't  give  us  much 
to  feed  on  * "  (i.  243). 

Those  village  dames  were  wiser,  perhaps,  than 
they  knew.  It  is  to  be  feared  that  neither  then 
nor  at  any  other  time  had  Stanley  an  adequate 
Gospel  for  the  needs  of  ordinary  human  life.  He 
had  no  grasp  upon  the  abstractions  of  theology. 
His  historical  imagination  usurped  the  place  of 
deeper  thought. 


1  Vol  i.  p.  75  ;  Letter  from  Mr.  Thomas  Hughes,  1888. 


'  Vol.  i.  p.  113;  see  "Quarterly  Review,"  April  1833. 
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"If  he  were  asked,"  sa3rs  his  biographer,  <Mo  define  a 
dogma,  he  would  draw  out  its  history.  Where  one  man 
would  inquire  into  the  tenets  of  a  heresy,  he  would  search 
for  the  date,  the  birthplace,  the  surroundings  of  the  heresi- 
arch.  This  subordination  of  the  speculative  faculty  to  his 
biographical,  political,  historical  instincts  left  him  intel- 
lectually averse  to  philosophical  systems  or  metaphysical 
thought"  (iL  181). 

Again : 

"  A  second  reason  for  his  inadequate  grasp  of  the  answers 
which  the  Church,  in  its  creeds  and  its  theology,  has  given 
to  the  deeper  questionings  of  mankind,  must  be  sought  in 
the  circumstances  of  his  life.  The  problems  and  their 
answers  lay  outside  his  own  Christian  experiences.  His 
happy  childhood,  the  tranquil  atmosphere  of  his  home  sur- 
roundings, the  sweetness  of  his  nature,  his  prosperous  life, 
centributed  to  make  his  conception  of  religion  bright  and 
sunny.  He  knew  nothing  of  the  gloom  and  the  pessimism 
by  which  a  St  Augustine  or  a  Luther,  a  Calvin  or  a  Bunyan, 
was  tortured  before  attaining  to  a  knowledge  of  truth.  The 
tragedies  of  the  human  soul,  the  depths  of  spiritual  pain,  the 
dark  technicalities  of  a  Puritan  theology,  belonged  to  a 
domain  of  thought  and  feeling  to  which  he  was  a  stranger, 
and  he  turned  from  what  to  many  men  are  necessary  verities 
of  religious  experience,  and  therefore  essential  elements  of  a 
comprehensive  Christian  science,  as  grim  shadows  cieated 
by  mere  morbidity  of  the  imagination  "  (ti^.). 

This  extract  has  much  truth  in  it.  Only,  for 
the  dark  technicalities  of  a  Puritan  theology— x^dA, 
the  conviction  of  sin,  and  add  the  name  of  St.  Paul 
to  those  enumerated,  and  much  instructive  light 
will  be  thrown  upon  Stanley's  teaching  and  whole 
career. 

His  Fellowship,  involving  also  the  duties  of 
college  lecturer,  to  which  the  office  of  Select 
Preacher  was  afterwards  added,  kept  him  actively 
employed,  while  he  took  an  eager  share  in  the 
eventful  controversies  of  1839-185 1.  Meanwhile 
he  had  also  become  a  great  traveller,  chiefly 
caring  for  the  historical  or  biographical  associations 
of  the  places  that  he  visited.  The  human  interest 
to  him  was  everything. 

"  The  mountains  of  Greece,  the  swelling  hills  of  Palestine, 
thrilled  him  with  inspiration  ;  but  the  Alps  of  Switzerland 
became  to  him  mere  <  unmeaning  masses.'  A  friend  who 
accompanied  him  to  Sweden  and  Norway  remarked  that  he 
took  infinitely  more  interest  in  hunting  for  the  legendary 
pile  or  *  stock  *  that  gave  its  name  to  Stockholm  than  in  the 
most  beautiful  Norwegian  sunset.  When  in  the  year  before 
he  died  he  revisited  the  very  places  described  in  his  journal, 
be  showed  no  enthusiasm  for  the  Pics  and  Dents  of  the 
mountains,  bat  was  distressed  beyond  measure  at  being  pre- 
vented from  visiting  the  scenes  of  Southey's  *Roderic'" 
(t26). 

Confronted  by  the  Matterhorn,  he  wishes  that  it 
were  connected  with  history,  with  legend,  or  with 
worship.  When,  later  in  life,  he  visits  Niagara, 
he  strikes  out,  very  finely,  a  line  of  association  of 
his  own.     The  whole  passage  is  worth  quoting. 

*'  In  that  memorable  hour  when  for  the  first  time  I  stood 
before  the  cataracts  of  Niagara,  I  seemed  to  see  a  vision  of 
the  fears  and  hopes  of  America.  It  was  midnight,  the 
moon  was  full,  and  I  saw  from  the  Suspension  Bridge  the 
ceaseless  contortion,  confusion,  whirl,  and  chaos  which 
burst  forth  in  clouds  of  foam  from  that  immense  central 
clusm  which  divides  the  American  from  the  British  Do- 
minion ;  and  as  I  looked  on  that  ever-changing  movement, 
and  listened  to  that  everlasting  roar,  I  saw  an  emblem  of 
the  devouring  activity  and  ceaseless,  restless  whirlpool  of 
existence  in  the  United  States.  But  into  the  moonlight  sky 
there  rose  a  cloud  of  spray  twice  as  high  as  the  Falls  them- 


selves, silent,  majestic,  immovable.  In  that  silver  column, 
glittering  in  the  moonlight,  I  saw  an  image  of  the  future  di 
American  destiny,  of  the  pillar  of  light  which  should  emerge 
from  the  distractions  of  the  present — a  likeness  of  the 
buoyancy  and  hopefulness  which  characterises  you,  both  as 
individuals  and  as  a  nation  **  (ii.  526).  ^ 

His  Oxford  career,  as  Fellow  and  Tutor,  can  only 
be  briefly  noticed.  He  formed  many  friendships, 
noticeably  with  Pusey,  Tait,  W.  G.  Ward,  and 
Jowett.  For  a  time  he  was  drawn  within  the 
attraction  of  Newman,  but  escaped ;  although,  to 
his  historic  imagination,  the  Church  idea  which 
underlay  the  Tractarian  teaching  must  have  had 
its  charm.  Of  Tract  90  he  says,  "The  result 
clearly  is  that  Roman  Catholics  may  become 
members  of  the  Church  and  universities  of 
England,  which  I  for  one  cannot  deplore."  ^  But 
there  soon  came  a  reaction,  mainly  through  the 
conviction  that  the  Tractarian  theories  were  irre- 
concilable with  the  New  Testament,  and  from 
that  time  his  Protestantism  was  firm.  The  death 
of  Dr.  Arnold  in  1841  was  to  him  an  over- 
whelming sorrow,  and  for  two  years  it  was  a  labour 
of  love  to  prepare  his  masterly  memorial  of  that 
great  man,  published  May  1844,  and  achieving 
instantaneous  success.  Stanley  was  now  known 
and  honoured  throughout  the  University,  even  by 
many  who  most  seriously  protested  against  his 
opinions.  Twice,  but  unsuccessfully,  he  aspired 
to  professorships  ;  first  to  the  Regius  Professorship 
of  Divinity  (1848),  to  which  Dr.  Jacobson  was 
appointed,  Stanley  recording  his  own  disappoint- 
ment thus :  "  I  regard  the  appointment  of  Jacobson 
with  almost  universal  satisfaction,  partly  as  setting 
the  question  at  rest,  and  partly  for"  the  great  pleasure 
which  it  gives  me  to  see  him  there."  The  second 
chair  was  that  of  Modem  History,  vacant  in  the 
same  year,  for  which  Henry  Halford  Vaughan  was 
chosen — "  a  capital  appointment  in  every  respect,'* 
Stanley  writes  again,  "  except  as  far  as  regards  the 
immediate  interests  and  pleasures  of  A.  P.  S." 

Soon  afterwards,  on  the  death  of  his  father,  he 
was  enabled,  by  accession  to  property,  to  provide  a 
home  for  his  mother  and  sisters  ;  and,  resigning 
his  Fellowship,  he  gladly  accepted  the  offer  of  a 
canonry  at  Canterbury,  closing  his  connection  with 
Oxford  by  much  indefatigable  labour  as  Secretary 
to  the  University  Commission,  the  report  of  which 
has  been  the  basis  of  most  subsequent  reforms. 
In  1852,  the  year  after  his  appointment  at 
Canterbury,  he  paid  his  long-anticipated  visit  to 
the  Holy  I>and.  On  the  first  Sunday  in  March, 
1853,  he  held  a  service  at  St.  Catherine's  on 
Mount  Sinai,  of  which  he  writes  : 

**  I  confess  that  it  was  with  difficulty,  in  that  place,  I 
could  read  through  the  Ten  Commandments.  And  it  was 
hardly  less  thrilling  to  read  from  the  Epistle  of  the  day 
'  This  Agar  is  Mount  Sinai  in  Arabia.'  There  is  something 
about  the  allusion  that  almost  makes  me  think  that  during 
those  three  years  in  Arabia  St.  Paul,  too,  had  looked  on 
this  wonderml  scene.  At  any  rate,  the  words,  I  am  sure> 
shot  through  everyone's  heart,  and  I  was  glad  to  think  that 
I  had  written  a  sermon  upon  them,  which  lasted  for  about 
five  minutes"  (i.  451). 

The  extract  well  represents  the  interest  of  such 
a  tour  to  such  a  man.     But  the  record  is  written 

'  Vol.  ii.  p.  526.     Speech  at  the  Century  Club,  New  York. 
•  May  27,  1841,  vol.  i.  p.  296. 
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at  large  in  the  well-known  "  Sinai  and  Palestine," 
a  book  to  which  some,  like  Mr.  Keble,  objected  as 
too  naturalistic  and  human  in  its  details,  but  which 
others  welcomed  as  casting  a  flood  of  light  upon 
the  sacred  narrative.* 

During  Stanley's  residence  as  Canon,  besides 
the  above-mentioned  work,  he  wrote  his  fascinating 
"  Memorials  of  Canterbury,"  and  published  his 
**  Commentary  on  the  Epistles  to  the  Corinthians," 
in  pursuance  of  a  plan  which  he  had  some  time 
ago  concerted  with  his  friend  Professor  Jowett 
This,  as  an  exegetical  work,  can  hardly  be  pro- 
nounced successful,  although  it  abounds  with 
feUcitous  portraiture  and  vivid  historical  pictures. 
The  book  fared  but  ill  at  the  hands  of  com- 
petent critics. 

**  In  the  Cambridge  *  Philological  Journal,*  **  writes  Stan- 
ley, '*  there  is  a  serious  and  by  no  means  malevolent  attack 
on  the  scholarship  and  accuracy  of  the  unfortunate  Commen- 
tary, by  a  certain  Lightfoot.  He  says,  and  I  think  he  is 
right,  that  in  undertaking  to  write  critical  notes  I  have 
completely  mistaken  my  vocation  "  (i.  476). 

"  A  certain  Lightfoot,"  better  known  to  us  as  the 
late  Bishop  of  Durham,  was  afterwards  one  of  the 
first  and  heartiest  in  congratulating  Stanley  on  his 
appointment  to  the  Deanery  of  Westminster. 

Nearly  seven  happy,  restful  years  were  passed  at 
Canterbury,  and  at  the  close  of  1857  Stanley  was 
appointed  Regius  Professor  of  Ecclesiastical 
History  at  Oxford,  becoming  about  the  same  time 
examining  chaplain  to  Dr.  Tait,  the  newly  desig- 
nated Bishop  of  London. 

The  larger  opportunities  of  usefulness  thus 
thrown  open  to  him  were  eagerly  embraced  ;  his 
lectures,  of  which  we  have  a  record  in  the  "  History 
of  the  Eastern  Church,"  and  the  "  History  of  the 
Jewish  Church,"  were  thronged,  while  the  younger 
members  of  the  University,  in  large  numbers, 
resorted  to  him  for  instruction  or  advice,  or  shared 
his  ready,  kindly,  though  somewhat  eccentric 
hospitality.  Characteristically  enough,  he  began 
his  introductory  course  with  a  picture  from  the 
"House  Beautiful,"  and  ended  it  with  the  view 
from  the  "  Delectable  Mountains."  John  Bunyan 
was  indeed  a  man  after  Stanley's  own  heart,  and 
how  well  the  Oxford  professor  appreciated  the 
glorious  dreamer  was  shown  years  afterwards  in 
the  Discourse  at  Bedford  "On  the  Character 
of  John  Bunyan"  (1874). 

In  1862,  after  the  death  of  the  Prince  Consort, 
the  Professor  was  invited  by  the  Queen  to  ac- 
company the  Prince  of  Wales  to  the  Holy  Land. 
In  the-  course  of  this  memorable  journey  Stanley 
received  the  sad  intelligence  of  his  mother's  death. 
The  shock  was  overwhelming. 

"  God's  will  be  done  !  It  is  altogether  a  terrible  crisis. 
How  I  shall  struggle  through  all  the  parts  of  it,  or  what  I 
shall  be  when  it  is  over,  who  can  say  ?  Something  altogether 
different  seems  before  me.  May  it  be  what  she  would  have 
wished  !  I  try  to  think  that  our  communion  with  her  is 
unbroken.  But  that  can  only  be  through  some  higher  com- 
munion, in  which  she  and  we  may  alike  partake.  May  we 
have  grace  to  share  in  that,  whenever  or  whatever  it  be  !  " 

On  his  return  to  England,  Stanley  became  more 
and  more  a  favourite  at  Court.     In  1863  he  was 

1  Letters  of  Mr.  Keble  and  Bishop  Ewing,  vol.  i.  pp.  481, 
484. 


offered  the  deanery  of  Westminster;  and,  not 
without  many  misgivings,  and  the  affectionate 
protests  of  friends  like  Liddell  and  Jowett,  who 
counted  his  work  at  Oxford  as  of  supreme  im- 
portance, he  accepted  the  post,  which  for  the  next 
seventeen  years  he  was  to  fill. 

Very  touching,  and  deeply  illustrative  of  Stanley's 
character,  are  the  feelings  expressed  by  Stanley 
on  the  successive  changes  in  his  position.     Every 
one  of  these  was  for  the  time  a  misery.      His 
removal    from     Balliol     to     University    Collie 
brought    on    a    fit    of   depression,    from   which, 
characteristically  enough,  he  was  aroused  for  a  time 
in  the  chapel  of  the  latter  college,  where,  "  on  the 
festival  of  St.  Simon  and  St.  Jude,"  he  heard  "  the 
Thanksgiving  of  Alfred  the  Great,  first  founder  of 
this  House."    When,  in  turn,  he  quitted  Oxford 
for  Canterbury,  he  looks  hack  with  a  yet  keener 
regret :  "I  feel  deeply  that  my  calling  was  here; 
and  I  feel  as  if  I  were  passing  from  a  land   of 
realities  to  a  land  of  shadows.     How  gladly  would 
I  lie  down  to  rest  under  the  threshold  of  this 
beloved  chapel ! "    But  when  the  call  reached  him 
to  return  to  Oxford,  his  heart  clung  to  the  quiet 
cathedral  city.     "  Oh,  this  Professorship  I     I   do 
not  well  see  how  I  could  have  declined  it,  certainly 
not  after  the  efforts  made  to  procure  it.    But  at 
times  my  heart  quite  sinks  at  the  prospect,  both  of 
the  work  and  of  the  place.  .  .  .  What  an  end  of 
life    these    partings  make  !      I  should  soon    be 
torn  to  shreds  if  they  were  to  come  more  than 
once    in    seven  years."      And  now,  just   seven 
years  afterwards,  appointed  Dean  of  Westminster, 
he  writes  :    "This  morning  I    left  Oxford,    left 
the  dear  home  of  seven  years,  never  to  revisit  it  as 
my  own.     I  try  to  repeat  to  myself  that  with  like 
regrets  I  left  Canterbury  and  with  like  misgivings  I 
came  to  Oxford.     But  this  I  know  :  there  are  some 
opportunities,  and  some  vast  sources  of  happiness, 
which  can  no  more  return  ;  and  there  are  difficulties 
in  store  for  me  such  as  I  have  never  encountered 
before."    And  again  :  "  I  felt  yesterday  more  than 
ever  the  irreparable  loss  to  me  of  my  position 
there^  and  the  insuperable  difficulties  of  my  position 
herey 

The  event,  however,  on  which  Stanley's  personal 
happiness  during  the  rest  of  his  life  was  mainly  to 
depend,  was  close  at  hand.  On  the  day  on  which 
his  acceptance  of  the  Deanery  of  Westminster  was 
announced  (November  8,  1863)  the  news  of  his 
approaching  marriage  with  Lady  Augusta  Bruce 
was  also  published.  Professor  Jowett,  in  con- 
gratulating him,  beautifully  referred  to  the  words 
in  Genesis  :  "  And  Isaac  brought  her  into  his 
mother  Sarah's  tent,  and  took  Rebekah,  and  she 
became  his  wife ;  and  Isaac  was  comforted  after 
his  mother's  death."  The  wedding  took  place  on 
December  23,  1863,  and  until  Ash  Wednesday, 
1876,  when  Lady  Augusta  Stanley  passed  away,  the 
Dean's  domestic  bliss  was  untroubled. 

It  is  fitting  that  at  this  point  something  should 
be  said  of  the  whole  public  career  that  now  was 
entering  upon  its  final  stage. 

Unquestionably,  the  chief  character  in  which 
Stanley  appeared  to  the  men  of  his  generation,  and 
by  which  he  would  have  most  wished  to  be  re- 
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membered,  was  that  of  an  advocate  of  ecclesiastical 
comprehension.  He  was  the  great  latitudinarian 
of  the  nineteenth  century,  A  succession  of  church 
controversies  called  him  to  the  front  as  a 
champion  of  peace  \  and  the  humour  of  the 
situation  was,  that  he  thus  became  the  keenest  of 
controversialists.  Like  the  Psalmist,  he  would  say, 
'■  I  am  for  peace,  but  when  I  speak,  they  are  for 
war."  The  appointment  of  Dr.  Hampden  to  the 
Regius  Professorship  of  Theology  at  Oxford  (1836), 
when  Stanley  was  still  an  undergraduate,  gave  the 
signal  for  the  first  great  outburst  of  strife,  the  air 
indeed  being  already  electric  from  xecent.discussions 


fought  and  won  in  the  person  of  Mr.  Gorham  a^inst 
Bishop  Phillpotts  of  Exeter  \  and  then  for  a  time 
there  came  a  lull,  only  to  be  succeeded  by  the  con- 
flict with  Rationalism,  as  embodied  in  Essays  and 
Reviews  (1861),  in  the  teachings  of  Bishop  Colenso 
on  the  PenUteuch  (1867),  and  in  the  sermons  of 
Mr.  Voysey  (1869),  with  a  final  attack  upon  Sacra- 
mentarian  doctrine,  as  taught  by  Mr.  Bennett,  the 
Vicar  of  Frome,  in  1872. 

In  setting  down  these  names,  what  controversies 
are  recalled  to  mind,  in  Convocations  at  Oxford, 
Convocation  in  London,  the  Court  of  Arches, 
Privy  Council ;  in  the  press,  the  pulpit,  in  clerical 


as  to  University  tests  and  the  admission  of  Non- 
conformists, From  that  time  until  the  Bennett 
case  in  1872  Stanley  was  always  in  the  fraj. 

It  is  interesting,  if  a  little  sad,  at  this  distance  of 
time,  to  note  how  every  theological  party  and  every 
l)hase  of  thought  were  challenged  in  turn,  in 
1841  there  broke  out  the  long  controversy  about 
Newman's  Traa  No.  90  j  and  in  1843  Dr.  Pusey's 
three  years'  suspension  as  University  Preacher  was 
enacted.  In  1847  the  appointment  of  Hampden 
10  the  Bishopric  of  Hereford  awakened  new 
opposition,  and  in  the  same  year  the  degradation 
of  Mr.  W.  G.  Ward  from  his  academical  position, 
on  account  of  his  Romish  teachings,  aroused  the 
most  bitter  animosities  on  both  sides.  In  1850 
the    battle   of   Evangelical    Cburchmanship   was 


and  general  society  !  Truly,  the  garden  plots  of 
to-day  are  on  the  ashes  of  extinct  volcanoes ! ' 
But  through  all  the  strife  Stanley  maintained  one 
immovable  attitude.  Whether  it  were  Pusey  or 
Hampden,  Ward  or  Gorham,  Colenso,  Voysey,  or 
Bennett,  he  was  for  retaining  every  one  within  the 
Anglican  pale.  All  «ere  members  of  his  ideal 
Church.  He  might  disclaim  their  views  of  truth 
or  their  methods  of  teaching,  but  they  held,  to  his 
view,  an  unassailable  position  in  the  Christian 
commonwealth.  From  Bishop  Colenso  he  frankly 
dissented,  deeply  regretting  the  publication  of  his 
book,  but  he  defended  him  in  Convocation,  and 
eventually  asked  him,  in  face  of  the  Bishop  of 
ibal  fresh  craters  will  yet  break  ont 
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London's  interdict,  to  officiate  in  Westminster 
Abbey,  where  that  prelate  had  no  jurisdiction.  To 
the  honour  of  Bishop  Colenso,  he  declined  the 
invitation.  In  like  manner  Stanley  earnestly  pro< 
tested  against  the  teachings  of  Mr.  Voysey,  and 
ended  by  subscribing  to  the  fund  for  his  defence. 
No  one  again  could  be  more  strongly  opposed  to 
Mr.  Bennett's  view  of  the  Eucharist,  but  the  acquittal 
of  the  Vicar  of  Frome,  writes  Stanley  in  the 
"  Edinburgh  Review,"  was  "  the  last  and  crowning 
triumph  of  the  Christian  latitudinarianism  of  the 
Church  of  England." 

To  a  certain  extent,  also,  he  was  tolerant  of 
what  seemed  to  him  intolerance.  Attacked  in  turns 
by  the  opposing  parties,  he  met  their  protests 
without  anger  or  resentment.  When  appointed  to 
his  Oxford  Professorship,  Dr.  Pusey  wrote  to  him  : 
"  Loving  you  personally,  I  was  grieved  not  to  be 
able  to  congratulate  you  on  your  appointment 
But  I  viewed  it  with  sorrow  and  fear."  Stanley 
replies,  "  I  am  much  obliged  to  you  for  your  kind 
note  and  cordial  welcome."  On  his  appointment 
as  Dean  of  Westminster,  Dr.  C.  Wordsworth,  after- 
^vards  Bishop  of  Lincoln,  then  a  Canon  of  the 
Abbey,  felt  it  his  duty  to  protest  and  even  to  preach 
tigainst  the  appointment.  But  Stanley  was  not  to 
.  be  provoked.  The  Canon,  he  says  to  a  friend, 
may  perhaps  be  "answered  by  a  calm  reply, 
certainly  by  an  invitation  to  dinner  on  the  first 
opportunity;"  and  in  the  Dean's  installation 
sermon  he  takes  care  to  allude  in  terms  of  eulogy 
to  the  Canon's  inauguration  of  "  the  adventurous 
movement  for  the  spiritual  aid  of  Westminster." 
It  is  not  wonderful  to  read  that  "  Dr.  Wordsworth 
became  his  warm  personal  friend."  The  supply  of 
preachers  to  the  special  Abbey  services  became  a 
difficulty.  Stanley  was  anxious  that  Keble,  Pusey, 
and  Liddon  should  take  part.  They  all,  however, 
declined  his  repeated  request,  and  the  corre- 
spondence on  the  subject  is  among  the  most 
interesting  parts  of  the  biography.*  Dr.  Liddon  at 
length  consented,  and  preached  in  1876  "a  fine 
discourse,  with  nothing  of  protest  or  of  polemics 
involved."  When  he  invited  Dr.  Temple  (now 
Bishop  of  London)  to  preach,  the  Cliapter  pro- 
tested. Stanley  replied,  "  You  are  acting  entirely 
from  your  sense  of  duty  in  doing  as  you  do.  I  am 
acting  from  the  same  sense  of  duty  in  insisting  on 
his  name.  You  may  sign  the  protest ;  but  there 
is  one  thing  you  cannot  do,  and  that  is,  make  me 
quarrel  with  you  for  so  doing."  To  Stanley, 
Westminster  Abbey  ever  appeared  as  "the  con- 
tsecrated  temple  of  reconciled  ecclesiastical  en- 
mities ; "  an  ideal  to  which  he  himself  did  some- 
what less  than  justice  when  he  refused  the  use  of 
the  Abbey  to  the  Pan- Anglican  Synod  of  1867 
from  a  fear  that  the  conference  might  be  used  for 
party  purposes,  such  as  the  support  of  Bishop 
Gray  against  the  Bishop  of  Natal.* 

It  must  also  be  added  that  when  the  principles 
of  liberty  and  charity  seemed  to  be  violated  on  his 
own  side,  he  lost  his  equanimity.  He  was,  says 
his  biographer,  "  a  dogmatist  in  his  abhorrence  of 
dogma,  and  a  bigot  against  intolerance."  Thus  his 
great  hero  Dr.  Arnold  grieved  him  sorely  by  the 
severity  of  his  article  in  the  "Edinburgh"  on 


*  Vol  ii.  pp.  159-172. 


'  See  vol.  u.  pp.  J97-207. 


Dr.  Hampden's  Tractarian  opponents.^  After- 
wards, when  Mr.  W.  G.  Ward,  who  had  conceived 
a  high  admiration  for  Dr.  Arnold,  visited  Rugby  to 
explain  his  position  in  the  Oxford  movement, 
Stanley  writes  : 

**  Arnold  was  kind,  but  not  cordial,  and  used  the  most 
savage  phrases  about  Newmanism  that  he  could  invenL  .  .  . 
Otherwise  he  talked  very  ably,  though  not  in  a  manner 
sufficient  to  stem  the  tide  or  counteract  the  effects  of  such 
language.  It  really  is  a  sad  thing  that  he  should  be  under 
such  a  delusion  about  the  means  of  destroying,  or  converting 
from,  heresies.  But  the  evil  spirit  is  evidently  upon  him 
for  a  season,  and  everyone  who  v/ill  be  bold  enough  to  act 
the  part  of  David,  is  likely  to  be  run  through  with  a  javelin  " 
(i.  210). 

The  difference  between  tne  elder  and  the 
younger  man  could  scarcely  be  better  marked  than 
in  this  extract  To  Arnold  the  attempt  to  Romanise 
the  English  Church  from  within  amounted  to  a 
moral  delinquency,  to  be  repelled  with  holy 
indignation.  To  Stanley  it  was  a  form  of  thought 
to  be  classed  with  the  rest,  and  viewed  with  the 
historian's  impartial  eye.  He  might  have  learned 
from  Coleridge  that  .a  true  toleration  does  not 
involve  even  the  semblance  of  indifferentism.* 
Nay,  he  himself,  when  a  young  man  under  the 
influence  of  Coleridge  and  Hare,  had  written  wisely 
on  this  very  topic.  His  father  was  entering  on  his 
episcopal  charge  at  Norwich,  and  was  about  to 
preach  his  installation  sermon.  The  son  was  very 
anxious  that  every  part  of  the  discourse  should  be 
well  considered,  and  wrote  two  confidential  letters 
to  Mrs.  Stanley,  intended  for  the  bishop's  eye.  In 
one  of  them  he  says  : 

"  With  regard  to  toleration,  great  care  must  be  taken  lest 
there  be  anything  like  indifference  to  variety  of  creeds,  or 
to  the  necessity  of  Christian  motives.  Such  phrases  as 
'Religion  is  between  God  and  a  man*s  conscience  only,' 
<  A  man*s  opinions  are  not  to  prevent  his  obtaining  all  civil 
privileges,*  &c.,  'A  man's  creed  is  of  no  importance  if  he  is 
sincere/ 

*'  '  For  forms  of  fiuth  let  senseless  bigots  fight : 
He  can't  be  wrong  whose  life  is  in  the  right,' 

'Politics  have  nothing  to  do  with  religion/  'Why  cannot 
we  be  convinced  that  we  are  right,  without  being  convinced 
that  all  others  are  wrong?*  each  of  them  may  perhaps 
express  some  truth ;  but  the  general  doctrine  which  tney  are 
used  to  inculcate  is  that  *one  way  of  serving  God,'  or 
indeed  that  <  one  course  of  doing  what  a  man  thinks  his 
duty,  is  as  good  as  another ' ;  whereas  it  is  clear  as  soon  as 
stated  that  if  Christianity  (claiming  as  it  does  to  be  a  sove- 
reign rule  of  life — a  revelation  of  God  under  new  relations, 
and  consequently  involving  new  moral  feelings  and  a  new 
character)  be  true  at  all,  it  does  instantly  and  of  coarse 
interfere  with  and  influence  all  a  man*s  rektions  in  life,  all 
his  opinions.  .  .  •  And  so  the  very  expression  of  'being 
convmced  that  we  are  right,'  must  involve  a  conviction  that 
*•  all  others  are  wrong,*  exactly  in  proportion  as  we  are  con- 
vinced that  we  are  right  *'  (i.  184). 

The  spectacle  of  the  undergraduate  son  thus 
filially  advising  the  episcopal  father  is  sufficiently 
remarkable.     In  future  years  it  might  have  been 

^  "Edinburgh  Review,"  April  1836,  art.  "Oxford  Malig- 
nants  and  Dr.  Hampden  "  (a  title  given  by  the  Editor).  Stan* 
ley's  "  Life  of  Arnold,"  ii.  8,  9. 

'  See  "Aids  to  Reflection,"  Aphorism  ad.  "The  boasted 
peaceableness  about  questions  of  Faith  too  often  proceeds  from 
a  superficial  temper,  and  from  indifikrence  to  Rdigioo  itself. 
Toleration  is  a  herb  of  spontaneous  growth  in  the  soil  of  In« 
difference,  but  the  weed  has  none  of  the  virtues  of  the  medicinal 
plant,  reared  by  Humility  in  the  garden  of  Zeal."  The  whole 
section  is  worthy  of  study  in  these  times. 
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well  had  the  son  always  remembered  his   own 
youthful  words. 

This  spirit  of  comprehension  manifested  itself 
in  many  more  grateful  ways.    At  one  time  he 
even  opened  Westminster  Abbey  to  the  delivery 
of  Lectures  on  Christian  Missions  by  ministers 
of  different  communions — Principal  Caird  of  Glas- 
gow, Principal  TuUoch  of  St.  Andrews,  Dr.  Moffat 
and  Dr.   Stoughton ;    an  eminent  layman,   Pro- 
fessor   Max  Miiller,    being    added   to    the    list. 
Every  care  was  taken  to  avoid  offence.     "The 
service  was  in  the  nave,  not  in  the  choir ;  the 
lecture  was  delivered  from  the  reading-desk,  not 
from  the  pulpit ;  the  garment  which  I  wore  was 
my  black  Geneva  gown,  not  my  surplice;  a  few 
hymns    and    prayers    were    substituted    for  the 
ordinary  service."    Again,  we  find  him  attending 
the  "Old  Catholic"  Congress  at  Munich  (1871) 
in  companionship  with   Dr.  Dollinger,  and  after- 
wards (1874)  on  the  invitation  of  the  late  Dr. 
Allon,  taking  part  in  the  anniversary  of  the  Coun- 
tess of  Huntingdon's  College  at  Cbeshunt.    On 
one  of  his  visits  to  Scotland,  he  not  only  preaches 
in  the  Old  Presbyterian    Greyfriars'  Church   at 
Edinburgh,  but  endeavours  in  a  course  of  lectures 
"  On  the  Church  of  Scotland  "  to  prove  that  the 
Auld  Kirk,  of  the  Confession  of  Faith,  the  Longer 
and  the  Shorter  Catechisms,  was  essentially  in 
accord  with  his  own  latitudinarianism  !    No  wonder 
that  those  who  had  invited  the  genial  Dean  to  their 
aid  were  somewhat  alarmed  by  their  advocate's  plea, 
and  that  he  was  answered  by  a  Presbyterian  cham- 
pion *  with  a  brilliancy  hardly  inferior  and  an  his- 
torical knowledge  confessedly  superior  to  his  own. 
The  revision  of  the  Authorized  Version  engaged 
Stanley's  deep  and  unflagging  interest,  not  only 
because  of  the  importance  of  the  work  itself,  but 
because  it  brought  members  of  different  religious 
communions  into  constant  brotherly  intercourse. 
The  Communion  Service  by  which  it  was  prefaced 
was  no  doubt  a  grave  mistake,  to  say  no  more ; 
and  the  controversy  which  followed  is  recorded  in 
the  Memoir  with  perhaps  unnecessary  minuteness. 
Stanley's  last  days  were  cheered  by  the  completion 
of  the  New  Testament  part  of  the  work.     He  him- 
self reviewed  it  in  the  "Times,"  and  in  the  last  letter 
which  he  ever  wrote  to  the  Queen  he  notes  "the  just 
dissatisfaction  with  which  the  translation  of  Hhe  Evil 
One'  in  the  Lord's  Prayer  has  been  received.' " 

During  his  whole  Westminster  life,  his  activity 
was  incessant  A  favourite  at  Court  and  in  society, 
an  indefatigable  traveller,  a  versatile  and  prolific 
author,  a  ready  and  ever  welcome  preacher,  he  lived 
continually  at  high-pressure.  His  funeral  sermons 
were  wonderful  in  their  delineation  of  character 
and  their  fine  appropriateness  j  those  on  Dickens, 
Herschel,  Grote,  Livingstone,  Maurice,  Kingsley, 
Lord  Palmerston,  and  Lord  Beaconsfield,  being 
especially  noticeable.  His  hymns,  published  in 
'^Macmillan's  Magazine,"  especially  that  on  the 
Ascension,  have  much  grace  and  spiritual  beauty. 
But  we  may  take  a  different  illustration  of  his 
poetic  vein,  especially  as  the  incident  beautifully 
exemplifies  the  character  of  two  men  very  bx  apart 
in  many  of  their  beliefs  : 

*  Principal  Rainy  of  EdinturgL 


'*  In  1873  Lord  Shaftesbury  wrote  to  the  late  Canon 
Conway  suggesting  that  some  new  and  younger  chairmaQ 
should  be  found  for  the  'Society  for  Promoting  Window- 
gardening  among  the  Working  Classes  of  Westminster/ 
which  held  its  annual  flower-show  in  Dean*s  Yard.  He 
added  that  he  was  in  the  condition  of  a  tree  which,  as  Lucan 
says,  '  casts  a  shadow  no  longer  by  its  leaves,  but  only  by 
its  stem.*  Canon  Conway  sent  the  note  to  Stanley,  who 
returned  it  with  the  following  verses : 

TruncOi  non  frondibus,  ^ffi^^  umbram, 

'  Well  said,  old  Lucan ;  often  have  I  seen 
A  stripling  tree  all  foliage  and  green. 
But  not  a  hope  of  grateful  soothing  shade, 
Its  empty  strength  in  fluttering  leaves  displayed. 
Give  me  the  solid  trunk,  the  aged  stem. 
That  rears  its  scant  but  glorious  diadem  ; 
That  through  long  years  of  battle  or  of  :>torm 
Had  striven  whole  forests  round  it  to  re-form ; 
That  plants  its  roots  too  deep  for  men  to  shake  ; 
That  lifts  its  head  too  high  for  grief  to  break ; 
That  still,  through  lightning-flash  and  thunder-stroke, 
Retains  its  vital  sap  and  heart  of  oak. 
Such  gallant  tree  for  me  shall  ever  stand 
A  great  rock^s  shadow  in  a  weary  land.* 

The  result  was  that  Lord  Shaftesbury  withdrew  his  sug- 
gestion, and,  as  long  as  he  lived,  annually  presided  at  the 
gatherii^  in  the  College  gardens'*  (iL  399,  400). 

It  would  be  unjust  not  to  add  that  the  latitudi 
narian  theories  so  open  to  criticism  were  ever 
associated  with  a  devoutness  and  piety  beyond 
question.  Little,  as  we  have  said,  of  Stanley's  inner 
life  is  revealed  in  these  volumes.  But  occasional 
glimpses  show  how  deep  was  his  trust  in  the 
Heavenly  Father,  how  true  his  love  to  Jesus  Christ. 
A  working  man  with  whom  he  made  acquaintance 
in  the  Abbey  said,  in  reference  to  Stanley's  visit  to 
Palestine,  **  *•  How  beautiful  to  have  been  able  to 
walk  where  the  Saviour  had  walked  I '  ^  I  never 
shall  forget  the  answer,'  he  says,  *•  nor  the  look  with 
which  it  was  accompanied,  '  Beautiful  indeed,  and 
not  beyond  the  power  of  any  man  to  endeavour  to 
walk  in  the  footsteps  of  the  Saviour.'"  A  sweet 
seriousness,  combined  with  an  ineffable  reserve, 
characterised  his  words  on  the  deepest  of  all  sub- 
jects.  The  very  tones  of  his  voice  thrilled  the 
hearers  with  a  sense  of  earnest  yearning,  if  we  may 
so  express  it,  after  the  highest  blessedness.  Few 
who  have  ever  heard  him  preach  to  children,  or 
read  a  lesson  from  St  John,  or  pronounce  the 
apostolic  benediction,  could  ever  forget  those  tones. 
The  late  Phillips  Brooks,  who  heard  Stanley  preach 
in  America,  makes  especial  mention  of  the  bene- 
diction. "  The  voice  trembled,  while  it  grew  rich 
and  deep,  and  took  every  man's  heart  into  the 
great  conception  of  the  act  that  filled  itself." 
Three  years  afterwards,  on  the  day  of  his  death, 
the  Dean,  after  receiving  the  Communion  at  the 
hands  of  Canon  Farrar,  "gathering  all  his  remain* 
ing  strength,  in  a  voice  which  for  the  moment  grew 
solemn  and  distinct,  himself  gave  the  final  bene- 
diction." It  was  a  characteristic  act — the  latest  of 
his  life,  July  18,  18S1.  His  last  sermon  had  been 
preached  nine  days  before,  from  the  text  "  Blessed 
are  the  pure  in  heart,  for  they  shall  see  God." 

S*    0*  G# 


THE    CAPTURE    OF    THE    LIZARD. 

AN     INCIDENT     OF     LIFK     IN     THE     CANARY     ISLANDS. 


THE    Canary  Islands    are    in    name  at  least 
famitiai  to  most  of  us.     Yet,  perhaps,  our 

acquaintance  with  them  is  indistinct  and 
vague.  That  they  are  Spanish  we  know ;  that 
they  are  the  native  land  of  our  domestic  prisoners 
and  feathered  musicians ;  that  Falstaff  enjoyed 
Canary  sack  ;  that  they  boast  a  famous  volcanic 
mountain,  the  Peak  of  Tenerife  (though  I  often 
find  hesitation  as  to  whether  the  Peak  belongs  to 
Madeira  or  the  Canaries) ;  this  sums  up  the  know- 
ledge of  the  ordinary  untravelled  Enghshman. 


Let  me  remind  your  readers  that  the  Canaries 
are  on  the  verge  of  the  tropics,  and  are  nearer  to 
this  country,  both  in  distance  and  in  time,  than 
any  other  region  of  the  same  latitude.  They 
possess  every  variety  of  desert  plain,  mountain 
steepSj  virgin  forests,  and  fertile  fruit-growing 
valleys.  Perhaps  we  scarcely  realise  the  extent  of 
this  group.  It  is  a  voyage  of  400  miles  from  the 
lighthouse  of  Allegran7.a  in  the  north-east,  to  the 
beacon  of  Hierro  in  the  south-west.  The  tourist, 
or  winter  sojourner,  visits  Las  PaUnas   in  Gran 
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Gmaria,  or  lands  at  Santa  Cruz  in  Tenerife,  and 
then  crosses  the  island  to  Orotava.  Some  few, 
more  adventurous  than  the  common  herd,  may 
sail  across  to  the  island  of  Palma,  to  have  a  peep 
down  its  Caldera,  but  very  few  dream  of  attempting 
a  visit  to  the  other  islands.  Who,  of  the  hundreds 
of  tourists,  ever  thinks  of  rambling  in  the  deserted 
streets  of  Arecife,  the  once  thriving  capital  of 
Lanzarote,  or  of  an  expedition  on  camel-back  on 
the  arid  plains  of  Fuerteventura,  to  the  alarm  of 
its  bustanls  and  sand-grouse  ?  Who  thinks  of 
visiting  wooded  Gomera,  where  Columbus  found 
his  wife  ?  Or,  still  less,  the  Ultima  Thule  of  the 
group,  Hierro,  erstwhile,  for  generations,  believed 
to  be  the  Ultima  Thule  of  the  habitable  world,  till 
the  Genoese  explorer  robbed  it  of  its  distinction, 
and  thus  proved  the  fallibility  of  the  Popedom? 
For  a  Pope  had  decreed  that  from  Hierro,  or 
Ferro,  as  it  was  called  by  the  Italians,  as  being 
the  farthest  extremity  of  the  world,  all  longitudes 
should  be  reckoned.  And,  long  after  the  dis- 
covery of  America,  the  meridian  of  Ferro  was  in 
use  among  the  Latin  nations.  School-boys,  how- 
ever, generally  assign  the  meridian  to  the  Faroe 
Islands. 

During  a  sojourn  in  these  islands  for  three  suc- 
cessive winters,  I  had  ascertained  the  wonderful 
variety  of  soil,  climate,  and  natural  productions, 
which  make  the  Canaries  indeed  the  microcosm  of 
the  sub-tropical  world.  With  the  co-operation  of 
one  or  two  friends,  who  were  keen  explorers,  we 
had  found,  not  only  that  the  islands  possess  a 
fauna  and  flora  to  a  large  extent  peculiar,  as  had 
already  been  shown  by  previous  scientific  travellers, 
•but— which  had  not  been  previously  demonstrated 
—that  each  island  possessed  a  fauna  and  flora 
in  some  degree  peculiar.  We  found  this  true  in 
the  botany,  each  island,  for  instance,  producing  a 
different  cineraria ;  and  in  the  zoology,  birds,  butter- 
flies, moths,  beetles,  and  landshells,  varying  in 
many  cases  from  all  the  others.  In  two  winters 
and  springs,  I  had  carefully  explored  six  of  the 
principal  inhabited  islands,  leaving  Hierro  only 
unvisited.  It  was,  indeed,  no  easy  task  to  get 
from  island  to  island ;  regular  communication 
there  was  none,  excepting  the  mail  schooners, 
without  accommodation  for  passengers,  Which  sailed 
with  less  than  usual  Spanish  punctuality,  //  was 
saidy  once  a  fortnight.  We  were  obliged,  in  order 
to  accomplish  our  visits,  to  charter  a  schooner  for 
each  voyage.  The  cost  of  this,  from  Orotava  to 
Gomera,  about  fifty  miles  as  the  crow  flies,  was 
seventy  dollars ;  and  one  return  voyage  from 
Fuerteventura  to  Las  Palmas,  a  distance  of 
perhaps  a  hundred  miles,  occupied  a  week,  owing 
to  calm  and  head  winds,  with  only  barley  meal 
and  salt  fish  on  board.  But,  in  the  summer, 
between  my  second  and  third  vi^it,  the  Spanish 
Government  had  organised  an  inter-insular  service 
of  small  steamers,  which  called  at  each  island  once 
a  fortnight. 

In  making  our  natural  history  collections,  we 
observed  that,  though  lizards  abounded  as  in  very 
few  other  countries,  yet,  with  one  exception,  they 
were  all  of  well-known  continental  species. 

But  we  bad  heard  rumours  of  a  giant  lizard,  a 


yard  long,  which  was  found  on  one  rock  to  the 
west  of  Hierro.  We  had  not  given  much  credence 
to  the  report,  as  Spanish  accuracy,  in  such  matters, 
is  on  a  par  with  Spanish  punctuality.  On  my 
arrival  the  third  year,  I  learned  that  a  German 
botanist,  who  had  been  collecting  during  the 
summer  in  the  island  of  Hierro,  had  had  a  dead 
specimen  of  a  new  lizard  brought  to  him  by  the 
fishermen,  which  he  had  taken  to  Vienna  and 
there  described.  Fired  by  the  news,  Mr.  Meade 
Waldo,  my  companion  in  most  of  my  previous 
expeditions,  had  started  with  a  friend  for  Hierro, 
in  hope  of  securing  the  prize— a  living  specimen. 
They  returned  after  a  fortnight's  absence,  having 
vainly  essayed,  time  after  time,  to  reach  the  rock, 
where  it  was  impossible  to  effect  a  landing,  except 
in  a  perfect  calm,  and  the  fishermen  assured  them 
that,  except  in  the  month  of  August,  their  efiforts 
would  .be  fruitless.  They  had,  however,  been 
rewarded  by  the  unexpected  discovery  of  a  very 
distinct  and  peculiar  species  of  titmouse,  in  a 
forest  at  the  southern  extremity  of  the  island. 

Though  somewhat  chagrined  that  I  had  been  too 
late  to  join  this  party,  I  still  believed  that  it  was 
worth  while  to  make  a  second  attempt  In  vain  I 
attempted  to  kindle  a  spark  of  enthusiasm  in  the 
breast  of  one  sojourner  after  another — not  one  of 
the  many  idlers  there  had  suflicient  ardour  to  enter 
into  my  scheme.  The  report  of  Meade  Waldo  and 
La  Terri^re  was  not  encouraging  ;  not  one  was  to 
be  found  who  would  risk  a  fortnight's  sojourn  in  an 
island  which  was  reported  to  be  barrenness  itself. 
Not  even  the  ambition  of  standing  on  the  rock 
whence  Ptolemy  had  laid  down  the  first  degree  of 
longitude  could  kindle  a  spark  of  enterprise.  In 
vain  did  I  broach  the  subject  at  the  tabic  d*h6te 
of  all  the  three  hotels.  Nansen  would  certainly 
there  have  found  no  recruits.  I  soon  found  that 
if  I  went  I  must  go  alone,  and  this  I  resolved 
to  do,  not  feeling  disposed  to  be  baulked.  I 
had  my  tiny  Wimbledon  tent,  my  canteen  bag 
and  mule-box,  gun-case  and  waterproof  sack 
of  bedstead  and  bedding,  all  of  which  did  not 
amount  to  more  than  a  donkey-load,  and  certainly 
were  a  light  charge  for  a  mule.  I  flattered  myself 
that  my  slender  stock  of  Spanish  would  suflice 
for  the  ordinary  requirements  of  tent  life,  and, 
at  the  last  moment,  a  friend  of  mine,  arrived 
from  the  West  Coast,  offered  me  the  loan  of  his 
negro  servant,  a  Haussa  lad,  who  was  certainly 
handy  and  willing,  the  drawback  being  that  he  did 
not  know  a  word  of  Spanish,  and  not  more  than 
a  dozen  English  words.  My  canteen  was  most 
complete,  for  one  person,  and  compact,  having 
been  supplied  by  a  London  firm. 

Having  carefully  filled  my  box  with  a  judicious 
supply  of  tinned  extracts,  tea  and  sugar,  a  bottle  of 
brandy,  rice  and  flour,  carefully  calculated  for  a 
fortnight's  supply— for  I  was  assured  that  milk, 
barley  meal,  and  fuel  were  the  only  necessaries 
of  life  to  be  found  on  Hierro — I  boarded  the 
little  steamer  one  afternoon.  During  the  night 
we  arrived  at  St.  Sebastian,  the  harbour  and  village 
capital  of  Gomera,  from  which  tiny  port  Colum- 
bus set  out  on  his  voyage  across  an  unknown 
ocean,  where  the  fortnightly  mails  were  delivered 
and  a  few  passengers  landed,  and  the  next  fore- 
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noon  we  had  arrived  off  the  north-east  point  of 
Hierro. 

Hierro  is,  in  its  contour  and  outline,  very  different 
from  any  of  the  other  islands.  Instead  of  a  graceful 
dome-shaped  mass,  such  as  Canada,  Gomera,  or 
Palma  present,  as  they  loom  from  the  sea,  or  a 
long  mountain  range,  culminating  in  a  magnificent 
peaic  at  its  farther  extremity  like  Tenerife,  the  iron- 
bound  shores  of  Hierro  rise  abruptly  and  perpen- 
dicularly for  some  fifteen  hundred  feet,  enclosing  a 
rugged  naked  mass,  which  looks  almost  as  black  as 
the  walls  which  enclose  it,  and  rises  but  slightly 
above  them  ;  until,  at  the  southern  extremity,  we 
may  detect  the  distant  ridge  of  Malpaso  4,300  feet 
above  the  sea,  its  slightly  different  hue  indicating 
its  clothing  of  pine  trees.  The  shape  of  Hierro 
may  be  compared  to  a  half-boot,  the  sole  to  the 
southward,  the  toe,  the  once  famed  Punta  de  la 
Dehesa,  pointing  to  the  New  World ;  the  space 
between  it  and  the  top  of  the  boot  front  being  filled 
in  by  a  low  crescent-shaped  plain,  known  as  El 
Golfo,  some  fifty  feet  above  the  sea  level,  to  which- 
the  island  wall,  clad  on  this  side  only  with  a  dense 
evergreen  scrub,  descends  less  abruptly  than  in  any 
other  part  of  the  island.  The  mountain  range, 
along  the  foot  of  the  boot,  has  an  average  height 
of  about  3,500  feet,  and  is  the  only  part  of  the 
island  in  which  springs  are  found,  though  these  are 
but  three  in  number. 

On  the  whole  circumference  of  the  island  there 
is  only  one  spot  on  which  it  is  possible  to  haul  up 
a  boat — a  tiny  bay,  formed  by  the  projection  of  a 
mass  of  volcanic  rock,  where  the  black  volcanic 
sand  has  formed  a  shelving  strand,  sufficient  for 
three  or  four  fishing  boats,  the  only  ones  in  the 
island.  Off  this,  the  steamer  lay  to — for  anchorage 
there  is  none — and  the  passengers  and  cargo  were 
speedily  discharged  into  her  launch.  We  rowed  on 
a  perfectly  calm  sea  towards  the  cliffs,  where  land- 
ing seemed  impossible  until  we  were  close  in  shore, 
whither  we  were  borne  astride  on  the  shoulders  of 
sturdy  fishermen,  not  without  a  good  wetting  from 
the  swell.  AVe  recovered  our  footing  among  a  mass 
of  boulders,  large  and  small,  while  a  crowd  of 
islanders  carried  on  their  heads  the  export  cargo  of 
Hierro,  consisting  chiefly  of  boxes  of  figs  and  bales 
of  wool. 

Having  with  some  difficulty  got  our  baggage 
through  the  intermediary  of  a  small  boat,  we  looked 
about  us,  or  rather,  I  should  say,  looked  up,  where 
a  road  seemed  impossible.  I  had  been  furnished 
by  my  friends  with  the  names  of  their  guides, 
Vincenti  and  Lorenzo,  who  had  proved  faithful  and 
true  to  them,  as  Vincenti  did  to  me.  I  at  once 
called  out  their  names,  and  soon  they  both  re- 
sponded, and  came  out  from  the  crowd,  which  of 
course  had  assembled  for  so  rare  an  event  as  the 
arrival  of  the  mails.  The  horses  on  the  island 
may  be  counted  on  the  fingers  ;  of  these  Vincenti 
p>ossessed  two.  I  explained  to  them  that  I  was 
going  to  remain  until  the  next  steamer  arrived,  and 
wished  to  encamp  in  the  Pinar,  at  the  farther  end 
of  the  island.  Vincenti  informed  me  that  he  had 
his  horses  at  the  cave,  a  little  way  above.  We 
soon  came  to  terms,  as  I  prudently  bargained  in 
the  first  instance  for  the  conveyance  of  ourselves 


and  baggage  only  as  far  as  Valverde,  the  metropolis 
of  the  island.  We  scrambled  some  hundred  feet 
up  to  the  cave,  and  the  l)aggage  and  cargo  arrived 
somehow. 

Here,  indeed,  I  found  myself  in  a  primitive  spot 
The  cave  was  of  considerable  size,  and  one  half  was 
rudely  walled  in  front  At  the  farther  end  was  a 
row  of  she-goats,  the  owners  of  which  were  ready 
to  milk  them  at  a  penny  the  glass,  and  plied  a  brisk 
custom  until  their  herd  was  exhausted.  A  troop 
of  skeleton  horses  were  collected  on  the  ledge  of 
rock  in  front,  ready  to  carry  the  newly  arrived 
goods.  Inside  the  cave  was  a  motley  group  of  men, 
women,  and  nondescript  urchins. 

An  ofificial  (there's  sure  to  be  an  ofiScial  every- 
where on  Spanish  territory)  was  collecting  a 
trifling  impost  on  imported  merchandise,  while  the 
postmaster  of  the  island,  with  solemn  dignity,  cut 
open  the  mail  bag,  and,  standing  in  the  opening  of 
the  cave  that  he  might  have  the  benefit  of  the 
light,  drew  out  the  letters  one  by  one,  and  read 
aloud  each  address,  holding  up  the  missive,  w*aiting 
for  a  claimant  Some  appeared  in  person  ;  in  other 
cases,  a  voice  crying  out,  **  I  live  near  him,"  or  **  I 
shall  see  him  to-morrow,"  took  charge  of  the  docu- 
ment. At  length  the  mail  was  distributed,  without 
one  being  returned  to  the  "Dead-Letter  OflSce/* 
and  the  postmaster's  duties  were  concluded  for  a 
fortnight. 

I  had  been  taking  mental  note  of  the  three  boats 
drawn  up  on  the  shore,  and  felt  that  it  must  be 
very  fine  weather  indeed  that  could  tempt  to 
double  the  "  Punta  del  Norte  "  in  such  frail  craft 
However,  the  mail  being  disposed  of,  it  was  my 
turn.  I  inquired  if  there  were  any  fishermen,  and 
was  soon  surrounded  by  a  group  of  Pescadores.  I 
told  them  that  I  wanted  to  go  to  the  Salmone 
rock,  and  would  give  any  man  ten  dollars  (a  very 
large  sum  in  that  island)  to  take  me  there.  They 
at  once  replied  that  they  would  not  sell  their  lives 
for  ten  dollars,  or  a  hundred  either  ;  that  no  boat 
could  live  on  the  western  side  during  the  spring 
winds,  and,  in  fact,  there  was  only  one  of  them  who 
had  ever  landed  there,  and  that  was  in  the  month 
of  August,  and  it  was  he  who  had  procured  the 
specimen  for  Dr.  Simone.  I  admitted  that  I 
knew  it  was  diflScult,  but  **  surely  the  surf  did  not 
break  always,"  that  I  was  going  to  camp  in  the 
Pinar,  and  would  look  over  on  to  the  Golfo  every 
morning,  and  that  if  the  sea  should  ever  be  calm 
enough  while  I  was  there  for  anyone  to  visit  the 
rock,  I  would  give  fifly  dollars  to  the  man  who 
could  bring  me  a  live  lizard. 

No  doubt  a  row  of  some  five-and-twenty  or 
thirty  miles  in  the  open  Atlantic  on  an  iron-bound 
coast  would  have  been  no  easy  task. 

Having  thus  far  negotiated  with  the  fishermen, 
we  proceeded  to  load  the  baggage  hacks.  And 
now  my  troubles  commenced  with  my  n^ro 
servant,  who  had  complained  of  being  ill  during 
the  whole  voyage,  but  now  was  in  such  a  helpless 
state  that  he  could  not  walk,  nor  even  sit  u|K>n  a 
horse  without  being  held  on.  I  was  fortunate 
enough  to  secure,  though  with  some  difficulty,  a 
horse  and  a  pack-saddle,  upon  which  he  was  sup- 
ported till  we  reached  Valverde.    A  zigzag  path  up 
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the  side  of  a  precipitous  face  led  us  in  two  hours, 
at  a  very  slow  pace,  to  the  edge  of  the  wide  elevated 
plateau,  which  occupies  the  whole  island,  rising 
towards  the  south-west  lihib,  where  it  forms  an 
irregular  -mountain  group.  This  upland  plain 
seems  to  have  been  iformed  by  a  vast  outflow  of 
lava,  though  I  did  not  notice  any  trace  of  a  crater. 

Another  hour,  at  a  quicker  pace,  brought  us  to 
the  metropolis  of  Hierro,  Valverde.  Very  few 
enclosures  varied  the  aspect  of  the  plain ;  a  few 
irregular  unfenced  patches  of  cultivation  were  to 
be  seen  wherever  a  slight  depression  afforded  some 
shelter  from  the  Atlantic  gales,  and  stunted  fig 
trees,  the  only  object  that  rose  above  the  herbage, 
were  scattered  all  round,  affecting  especially  any 
chinks  in  the  lava  where  moisture  could  be  re- 
tained. The  capital  itself  was  a  straggling  village 
of  perhaps  1,500  inhabitants  (the  whole  population 
of  the  island  does  not  exceed  15,000),  and  houses 
were  planted  in  irregular  order,  gardens  and  ppen 
spaces  often  intervening.  We  made  for  the  Fonda^ 
an  unpretending  village  inn,  where,  having  ordered 
dinner  and  put  my  negro  charge  to  bed  in  a  loft,  I 
proceeded  to  unfold  my  plans  to  Vincenti  and  his 
comrades  as  I  sat  on  a  stone  at  the  door  of  the 
hostel. 

It  is  needless  to  say  that  such  a  phenomenon 
as  the  arrival  of  a  foreign  traveller  seemed  to 
have  collected  the  whole  available  population, 
who  all  joined  in  the  conference.  I  told  them  I 
was  going  to  camp  in  the  Pinar,  where  the  English- 
men had  been  last  autumn,  and  to  wait  there  until 
I  could  get  a  boat  to  go  to  the  "  Salmone."  With 
solemn  gravity,  they  assured  me  that  I  must  be 
prepared  to  remain  over  the  summer  ;  but  I  assured 
them  that  I  should  return  by  the  next  steamer,  and, 
meanwhile,  I  wanted  Vincenti  and  his  two  friends 
to  accompany  me,  with  two  horses,  and  to  remain 
with  me.  With  great  difficulty  I  made  the  bargain, 
for  my  knowledge  of  Spanish  was  very  limited, 
and  they  were  not  disposed  to  miss  the  chance  of 
reaping  a  harvest  from  the  foreigner.  I  then  found 
that  I  should  require  a  third  horse  for  my  sick 
negro,  whom  the  landlord  flatly  refused  to  have 
left  on  his  hands. 

At  length,  all  was  satisfactorily  settled  for  a  start 
in  the  early  morning,  as  I  would  not  listen  to 
their  proposal  to  make  a  two  days'  journey  of 
fifteen  or  twenty  miles.  I  strolled  out  till  dark,  to 
survey  the  uninviting  surroundings,  which  possess 
very  few  features  of  interest.  The  most  con- 
spicuous flower  was  a  very  bright  cineraria,  distinct 
from  those  of  the  other  islands,  and,  I  believe, 
quite  peculiar.  Bird  life  seemed  scarcely  repre- 
sented, except  by  the  ravens,  which  were  as 
abundant  as  rooks  in  an  English  landscape,  and 
very  sociable  with  one  another. 

On  my  return,  I  found  ^vt.  other  guests  ready 
for  dinner — farmers  from  distant  parts  of  the  island, 
who  had  come  to  receive  their  goods  from  the 
steamer.  They  were  very  courteous,  and  at  first 
suggested  that  I  should  prefer  a  table  apart,  which, 
of  course,  I  indignantly  refused.  Our  fare  con- 
sisted of  "  gofio,"  or  porridge  made  of  barley  meal, 
broth  strongly  flavoured  with  garlic,  haricot  beans 
stewed  with  oil,  figs,  and  rough  wine.  To  this  was 
added,  evidently  in  compliment  to  me,  ajar  of  olives. 


an  imported  luxury.  I  could  not  help  being  struck 
by  the  native  courtesy  of  these  simple  islanders, 
the  utter  absence  of  anything  clownish  or  boorish 
in  these  unsophisticated  peasants.  One  of  them 
told  me  that  he  lived  below  the  Pinar.  He  could 
not  understand  why  I  should  camp  there,  when  I 
could  sleep  under  a  roof  at  the  foot,  but  said  he 
could  supply  me  with  milk — a  matter  of  no  little 
importance.  My  fellow-guests  also  informed  me 
that  our  road  lay  together  for  the  greater  part  of 
the  morrow's  journey. 

The  bedroom  was  a  loft,  which  I  had  to  share 
with  several  others ;  but  I  found — as  nearly  always 
in  these  islands — a  cleanly  and  comfortable  trestle 
bed.  Up  with  the  lark,  I  had  to  wander  about 
the  village  to  rouse  my  attendants,  who  were  as 
ready  as  any  of  their  fellow-countrymen  to  defer 
everything  to  "manana."  At  length,  after  great 
expenditure  of  gesticulations,  I  got  the  horses  to  the 
door  of  the  Fonda^  and  the  weary  process  of  load- 
ing occupied  all  the  time  of  my  breakfast  off 
"  gofio,"  or  Indian-meal  porridge,  and  eggs.  The 
day  was  spent  in  traversing  two-thirds  of  the  length 
of  the  island,  by  the  roughest  of  paths,  through  a 
treeless,  uneven  plain.  We  passed  but  three  primi- 
tive farmhouses  in  our  day's  ride,  for,  though  there 
are  eighteen  villages,  they  are  all  situated  near  the 
coast  line.  Our  friends  of  the  night  before  did 
not  put  in  an  appearance,  Spaniard  not  being 
given  to  an  early  start. 

Arrived  at  the  foot  of  El  Pinar,  the  landscape 
rapidly  changed  for  the  better;  no  dense  forest,, 
but  majestic  pines,  forming  park-like  glades  with 
many  open  spaces,  retaining  the  moisture  under 
their  shade,  and  nurturing  a  rich  herbage,  which 
was  everywhere  pastured  by  small  flocks  of  sheep, 
but  no  houses  in  sight  Through  this  natural 
park  we  rode  to  near  the.  summit  of  the  ridge, 
more  than  4,000  feet,  where  about  200  yards 
from  the  top,  looking  south,  was  a  nook  with 
a  copious  spring,  one  of  the  only  three  in  the 
island.  About  200  yards  below  this,  under  the 
limbs  of  a  gigantic  Canary  pine,  where  my  friends 
had  camped  the  year  before,  I  began  to  pitch  my 
tent. 

My  attendants  were  not  altogether  novices  at 
the  work,  as  they  had  received  a  lesson  from  Mr. 
Meade  Waldo.  We  were  soon  joined  by  two  or 
three  shepherds,  who  were  greatly  interested  in 
the  proceedings,  and  assisted  us  in  gathering  fuel, 
of  which  there  was  no  lack,  and  bundles  of  pine 
needles,  to  make  a  bed  for  my  sick  negro.  The 
weather  was  lovely,  and,  with  wood  and  water  in 
plenty,  I  seemed  to  have  found  an  ideal  camping- 
ground.  The  horses  were  turned  out  to  graze  at 
will,  and  the  shepherds  promised  to  return  in  the 
morning  with  a  supply  of  ewes'  milk. 

Having  lighted  my  fire  and  filled  my  canteen 
with  water  fi-om  the  spring,  my  men  informed  me 
that  they  were  going  down  to  the  foot  of  the 
mountain,  an  hour's  distance,  to  spend  the  night 
with  their  friends.  I  demurred,  but  in  vain,  and 
was  left  alone  to  cook  for  myself  and  my  sick 
man.  I  have  often  done  this  before  in  other  wild 
expeditions,  but  somehow  I  had  forgotten  how  to 
boil  rice,  of  which  my  provision  chiefly  consisted, 
and  I  had  but  one  pan  in  which  to  boil  my  ricC} 
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my  soup,  and  the  water  for  my  tea.  Unfortunately, 
I  began  with  the  rice,  which  soon  exhausted  the 
water  and  adhered  to  the  sides  of  the  pan.  I 
made  various  experiments  before  I  discovered  the 
true  method,  easy  enough  when  known.  It  was 
dark  before  I  reached  my  third  course,  of  tea  and 
biscuit. 

There  was  just  room  in  the  tent  for  my  little 
frame  bed  on  one  side,  and  canteen-box  on  the 
other.  My  Egba  boy  lay  outside,  half  buried 
in  pine  needles,  with  my  rug  and  a  mackintosh 
sheet  over  him.  I  did  not  know  what  was  his 
complaint,  nor  how  to  treat  him.  My  medicine- 
chest  consisted  of  laudanum,  quinine,  James's 
powder,  and  croton  oil.  I  gave  him  a  dose  of 
the  latter,  followed  by  plenty  of  tea,  and,  an  hour 
afterwards,  a  teaspoonful  of  laudanum.  Between 
the  two  he  was  certainly  relieved,  and  lay  quiet. 

I  have  often  been  in  far  more  lonely  situations, 
but  I  do  not  think  I  ever  felt  such  an  intense  sense 
of  solitude  as  on  that  night,  with  no  sound  but 
the  gentle  breeze  soughing  the  lofty  trees.  In  the 
morning,  about  an  hour  after  daybreak,  true  to 
their  word,  the  shepherds  reappeared  with  a 
plentiful  supply  of  milk,  and  my  men  with  them. 
The  horses  had  disappeared,  but  I  persuaded  their 
owners  to  collect  a  supply  of  firewood  before  they 
went  in  search  of  them.  My  black  boy  was 
sufficiently  recovered  to  be  able  to  sit  by  the  fire, 
and  to  keep  it  alight,  from  the  pile  of  sticks  within 
his  reach,  which  formed  his  only  occupation  during 
the  week  I  remained  there.  After  breakfast  I 
sallied  forth,  with  a  flask  of  water  and  a  few 
biscuits  in  my  pocket,  to  explore  the  forest. 

First  of  all  I  ascended  the  crest  of  the  moun- 
tain, whence  I  had  a  magnificent  panorama  north 
and  west ;  4,500  feet  below  me  was  stretched  the 
crescent-shaped  plain  of  El  Golfo.  The  steep  slope 
was  everywhere  clad  with  a  dense  mass  of  laurel 
and  holly  of  various  species  peculiar  to  the 
Canaries.  The  plain,  which  was  exactly  the  shape 
of  the  moon  in  her  first  quarter,  was  dotted  with 
farmhouses,  and  a  little  village  with  a  conspicuous 
whitewashed  church.  The  surf  marked  the  edge 
of  the  plain  with  a  bright  silver  beading.  To  my 
left,  on  the  south,  the  bold  promontory,  the  Punta 
de  la  Dehesa,  marked  one  horn  of  the  crescent, 
through  which  passed  the  historic  line  of  the 
meridian  of  Hierro.  Towards  the  centre  of  the 
crescent  bay,  a  black  spot  stood  out  at  some  little 
distance  from  the  land — the  Salmone  Rock  of  my 
ambition — but,  alas  !  the  wind  blew  steadily  from 
the  west,  and  the  silver  ring  round  its  base  told  me 
that  access  was  impossible,  even  had  a  boat  been 
at  hand. 

I  turned  and  spent  the  rest  of  the  day,  till  the 
sun  was  low,  in  the  forest.  I  was  rewarded  by 
obtaining  several  specimens  of  a  titmouse  ab- 
solutely peculiar  to  this  little  forest,  and  which  Mr. 
Meade  Waldo  was  the  first  to  discover  and  describe 
as  Parus  ombriosus.  We  know  to  what  limited 
areas  in  insular  localities  peculiar  species  of  birds, 
plants,  and  insects  are  confined,  but  I  do  not 
know  of  another  instance  in  which  a  bird,  so 
markedly  distinct  from  every  other  member  of  its 
family,  is  confined  to  an  area  of  two  or  three 
square  miles.     Other  birds,  with  the  exception  of 


the  raven,  were  very  scarce,  and  all  of  species 
common  to  the  neighbouring  islands.  On  returning 
to  my  tent,  I  found  the  shepherds  again  with  an 
evening  supply  of  milk.  Many  ravens  came  about, 
evidently  drawn  by  curiosity  ;  the  shepherds  im- 
plored me  to  shoot  them,  as  they  said  they  were 
the  greatest  enemies  they  had,  and  that  their 
numbers  were  the  cause  of  it  being  impossible 
to  rear  goats,  for  which  the  country  is,  in  all  other 
respects,  admirably  adapted. 

The  she-goats,  when  about  to  drop  their  kids, 
always  seek  a  secluded  spot,  where  they  are 
watched  by  the  ravens,  who  immediately  pounce 
on  the  newly  dropped  kid  and  devour  it  The 
ewes,  on  the  other  hand,  in  the  like  circumstances 
always  seek  the  shepherd's  care.  Thus  a  very 
slight  diversity  of  instinct  has  a  material  effect  on 
the  industrial  condition  of  the  country.  I  gratified 
my  friends  by  shooting  no  less  than  seven  ravens 
from  my  tent-door,  and  I  might  have  done  the 
same  every  day  had  my  supply  of  ammunition  been 
unlimited. 

A  boy  came  up  to  show  me,  with  great  delight, 
a  pole-cat  in  a  cage,  with  which  he  had  hunted 
rabbits  (conejos),  I,  however,  did  not  come  across 
any  of  these.  The  next  day  was  Sunday,  a  solitary 
day  of  rest,  but  towards  evening  a  storm  came  on  ; 
I  was  obliged  to  take  my  negro  into  the  tent,  and 
for  that  purpose  turn  my  canteen  out  into  the  rain. 
Happily,  however,  I  had  a  tarpaulin  covering. 
For  three  days  the  rain  continued,  though,  for- 
tunately, my  tent  was  snugly  placed,  completely 
sheltered  from  the  wind.  Nothing  could  be  done 
outside,  but,  happily,  being  waterproof,  it  never 
admitted  a  drop  of  rain,  and  I  amused  myself  by 
devising  the  questions  for  the  geographical  exami- 
nation at  Harrow,  which  I  had  undertaken, 
inspired  perhaps  by  the  appropriate  locality,  sitting 
under  the  meridian  of  Hierro.  My  invalid  con- 
tinued to  groan,  but  I  never  saw  my  men,  though 
a  shepherd  boy  brought  the  daily  supply  of  milk. 

Perplexed  as  to  what  to  do,  for  I  could  not 
leave  the  island,  and  one  place  seemed  as  good  as 
another,  I  determined  to  strike  camp,  and  transfer 
my  establishment  to  the  laurel  thickets  on  the 
other  side  of  the  mountain,  where,  at  least,  I  should 
be  in  constant  view  of  Salmone.  This  was  a  task 
of  no  little  diflSculty,  for  the  mountain-side  was  so 
steep  that  it  afforded  no  space  for  pitching  a  tent, 
and,  besides,  the  water  question  was  a  serious  one 
when  the  rain  should  cease.  At  last  we  discovered 
a  narrow  shelf  about  half-way  down  the  mountain, 
where  there  was  barely  space  for  the  tent,  and  the 
branches  of  the  shrubs  supplied  tent-cords  where 
pickets  were  impossible.  I  arranged  that  Vincenti 
should  remain  with  me,  leaving  his  two  com- 
panions and  the  horses  in  the  forest  on  the  other 
side  of  the  mountain,  until  the  day  before  the 
steamer  was  due. 

The  men,  however,  came  every  morning  for 
orders,  and  to  bring  the  milk  and  water,  and  one 
horse  in  case  I  should  wish  to  ride.  We  had  been 
here  two  or  three  days,  and  I  had  made  a  few 
additions  to  my  collections,  the  rain  still  con- 
tinuing; but  I  made  one  expedition  where  are 
some  ancient  Phoenician  letters,  carved  on  the  cliff 
facing  the  sea,  which  are  said,  from  their  form,  to 
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be  not  later  than  500  b.c.,  and  to  be  the  record 
of  some  mariners  of  Tyre  and  Sidon,  wrecked  or 
buried  on  that  distant  spot  Whatever  they  be, 
they  are  an  interesting  illustration  of  the  danng  and 
adventure  of  those  early  navigators. 

The  day  for  our  departure  was  at  hand,  and  I 
bad  abandoned  in  despair  all  hope  of  reaching 
Salmone,  when  one  morning  the  men,  by  my 
orders,  arrived  at  daybreak,  bringing  with  them  a 
mule.  As  the  rain  had  now  softened  to  a  misty 
drizzle,  and  by  the  change  I  recognised  that  we 
were  in  the  cloud -belt,  and  that  probably  I  should 
find  sunshine  as  soon  as  I  had  surmounted  the 
evergreen  forest  (laurel  and  holly).  In  this  I 
succeeded  as  soon  as  the  mule  had  carried  me 
some  1,500  feet  up.  I  dismissed  the  mule  and 
one  man,  keeping, Vincenti  with  me.  It  was  now 
perfectly  calm  ;  cloudless  sky  and  bright  sun  over- 
head, while  below  me  the  cloud-belt  seemed  spread 
out  like  a  smooth  white  tablecloth,  revealing  not  a 
trace  of  land  or  sea.  I  had  been  enjoying  the 
bright  sunshine  and  warmth  for  about  an  hour, 
though  not  a  bird  save  swifts  aloft  was  to  be  seen, 
when,  on  a  sudden,  there  was  a  rift  in  the  clouds 
below  us,  which  revealed  the  plain  of  El  Golfo  and 
the  sea  beyond  it  in  calm  and  sunshine  like  our 
selves. 

Scanning  it  with  my  glasses,  I  espied  a  schooner 
close  in  shore,  lying  becalmed,  and  the  Salmone 
rock  beyond,  no  longer  encircled  by  a  forbidding 
ring  of  foam,  and  no  white  streak  at  its  landward 
base.  Immediately  the  thought  struck  me,  "  Now 
or  never  is  my  chance  to  get  the  strange  lizards ; 
we  will  get  the  sailors  to  put  out  the  boat  and  row 
us  to  the  rock.  The  talent  of  a  general  is  the 
glance  of  a  moment,  not  the  study  of  a  life."  I  at 
once  explained  my  idea  to  Vincenti,  who  grasped 
the  situation  in  a  moment,  and,  seizing  my  gun 
and  slinging  it  over  his  shoulder,  he  handed  me 
my  stout  stick,  and,  with  a  wave  of  his  hand,  dashed 
down  the  path.  I  followed  him  in  his  descent  for 
over  3,000  feet,  at  a  pace  which  I  have  not  often 
equalled  ;  hut  oh  !  the  scramble  over  the  rugged 
lava  plain  of  the  Golfo  !  Arrived  at  the  shore,  he 
fired  two  shots  to  attract  attention,  and,  signalling 
with  two  white  pocket-handkerchiefs  fastened  to 
the  end  of  a  long  bamboo  which  lay  handy,  he  at 
last  persuaded  the  Spaniards  to  launch  their  boat 
When  within  hailing  distance  a  long  parley  ensued, 
and,  at  last,  a  bargain  was  struck  for  eight  dollars. 

It  was  no  easy  task  to  get  on  board  the  boat 
through  the  swell,  but,  at  the  expense  of  a  good  duck- 
ing, we  succeeded.  After  a  few  strokes,  passing  the 
schooner,  we  bade  them  throw  us  a  sack,  which 
they  did.  As  we  moved  on  I  anxiously  watched  a 
rising  cloud,  for  I  knew  that  the  lizards  never  came 
out  except  to  bask  in  the  sun.  Happily,  he  shone 
steadily,  and  we  soon  reached  the  rock,  under  the 
lee  of  which  there  was  still  a  heavy  swell,  though 
no  surf.  To  climb  the  rock  was  for  me  an  im- 
possible task,  for  its  whole  face  was  covered  with 
a  mass  of  dripping,  slimy  sea  wrack.  But  this 
was  no  obstacle  to  one  of  the  sailors,  who,  slipping 
the  sack  into  his  belt,  soon  scrambled  up  what 
appeared  to  me  to  be  about  sixty  feet,  finding 
everywhere  toe  and  finger  holes.   It  was  an  anxious 


five  minutes,  when  he  disappeared,  and  we  sat 
in  the  boat,  backing  and  filling,  lest  we  should  be 
dashed  against  the  rock;  but  he  soon  appeared 
on  the  ledge,  holding  the  sack  triumphantly,  and 
when  he  had  safely  strapped  it  again  nimbly  climbed, 
or  almost  slid  down,  and,  watching  his  opportunity, 
dropped  into  the  boat.  A  second  man  had  fol- 
lowed him,  but  the  capture  of  the  lizards  had  been 
accomplished  before  he  got  there. 

The  captor  told  me  that  when  his  head  appeared 
over  the  top  of  the  rock,  several  lizards,  who  were 
basking  in  the  sun,  simply  raised  themselves  on  their 
fore-legs,  and  stared  with  open  mouths,  never  at- 
tempting to  run  or  move,  so  unaccustomed  were  they 
to  the  sight  of  man.  He  had  simply  to  seize  them 
by  their  shoulders,  and  pop  them  into  the  sack.  He 
had  secured  three,  and  also  a  gecko.  We  settled 
with  our  boatmen,  and,  sack  in  hand,  leapt  ashore. 
It  appeared  that  the  schooner  was  on  her  way  to 
Havana  with  a  cargo  of  onions,  when  she  had 
missed  stays  and  was  becalmed  in  the  Golfo,  the 
west  wind  having  suddenly  dropped  at  daybreak. 

It  was  with  a  feeling  of  rare  triumph  that,  after 
my  clamber  up  the  mountain  side,  I  deposited  my 
sack,  with  its  rare  contents,  at  my  tent  door.  The 
naturalist  will  symp^ithise  with  the  satisfaction 
with  which  again  and  again  I  opened  the  sack, 
took  out  the  largest  of  the  trophies,  and  contem- 
plated his  yard  of  length — though,  admittedly, 
no  beauty,  yet  the  first  of  his  kind  that  had  ever 
been  captured  alive.  Weary  and  triumphant,  I 
soon  turned  in,  for  I  had  an  early  start  before  me, 
as  the  steamer  was  due  at  sunset  the  next  day. 

When  I  rose  at  daybreak,  it  was  blowing  a  stiff 
gale  from  the  eastward ;  the  schooner,  of  course, 
was  miles  on  her  way,  and  the  silver  ring  was 
again  encircling  Salmone. 

When  I  reflected  on  my  achievement,  I  could 
not  but  marvel  at  the  extraordinary  combination  of 
circumstances  which  had  contributed  to  my  suc- 
cess. It  was  the  very  last  day  that  I  could  possibly 
remain  ;  it  was  the  only  moment  of  calm  between 
the  winter  gales  which  had  swept  the  Atlantic  for 
weeks,  and  the  steady  north-easterly  trade  winds 
which  commenced  to  blow  that  morning.  It  was 
by  the  merest  chance  that,  through  a  rift  in  the 
cloud,  I  discovered  that  the  sea  was  calm.  It  was 
the  only  day  on  which  I  had  been  in  a  position  to 
see  it,  and,  at  that  very  moment,  where,  for  at  least 
a  fortnight,  a  sail  had  never  been  seen,  a  vessel 
happened  to  be  becalmed,  in  the  only  spot  avail- 
able for  my  purpose.  Had  she  been  a  few  hundred 
yards  farther  out,  we  might  have  signalled  in  vain  ; 
had  she  stood  more  to  the  north,  or  the  south,  her 
boat  would  not  have  ventured  so  far.  I  should  like 
to  know  how  many  thousands  to  one  the  chances 
were  against  the  capture  of  the  lizards  on  March  26. 

An  eight  hours*  ride  the  next  day  brought  us  to 
the  landing  place,  off  which  the  steamer  was  to 
arrive.  I  was  thankful,  indeed,  to  get  my  poor 
black  boy  deposited  on  a  rock  by  the  shore,  a  little 
revived,  for  he  seemed  to  have  been  paralysed  by 
cold  and  pain.  Sitting  on  a  high  boulder,  that  I 
might  not  be  crushed  by  the  surging  crowd,  I 
occupied  two  hours  in  settling  accounts  with  my 
various  retainers,  when,  just  at  sunset,  the  steamer 
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appeared,  and  I  was  carried  on  the  sailors'  shoulders 
through  the  surf  to  the  ship's  boat,  with  my  bag  of 
hzards  on  my  back.  Arrived  two  days  later  at 
Santa  Cruz,  I  found  a  New  Zealand  steamer,  calling 


^\u'-:-'-4Si< 


on  her  way  to  London,  and  entrusted  my  unique 
prizes  to  the  care  of  a  benevolent  young  lady,  who 
faithfully  fulfilkd  my  behest,  and  at  once,  on 
aniving,  deposited  her  chaise  at  the  Regent's  Part 
Zoolc^cal  Gardens.' 

The  Lacerta   Simoms   is  a  true 
lizard,  of  the    same   genus  as  our 
green  lizard,  of  a  dingy  black  and 
brown  colour,  and  far  the  largest  of 
- -^.,  the  family,  being  from  two  to  three 

feet  in  length.  It  is  difScult  to  ac- 
count for  its  being  found  on  one 
isolated  rock  alone,  where  it  a{^)ears 
to  live  on  the  sea-weed,  unless  it  be 
that  it  was  formerly  found  throughout 
the  island,  but  was  exterminated  hy 
the  Guanches,  the  aboriginal  inhabi- 
tants, excepting  on  this  one  rock, 
which,  as  they  had  no  boats,  was  to 
them  inaccessible.  There  is  a  parallel 
instance  of  a  large  iguana,  which  is 
found  only  on  one  rock  off  the  Bay 
of  Islands  in  New  Zealand. 

'  On  inquiry  al  the  Zoologicsd  Gardens,  *e 
find  thai  of  the  three  specimens  of  this  luaid 
sent  b;  Canon Trislnm,  the  last  is  dsuL  One 
was  sent  to  Loid  Litford.  one  to  the  British 
Museum,  and  our  engraving  is  from  the  (bird. 
DIN!.  which  is  preserved  at  the  t^irdeni. 


A    BRIDGE    OF    COFFINS. 


CHINAMEN  have  many  extraordinary  pecu- 
liarities, and  perhaps  one  of  the  most  curious 
is  the  thoughtful  care  and  attention  they 
bestow  on  their  coffins  while  they,  the  future 
occupants,  are  still  alive  and  well. 

A  Chinese  coffin  is  not  at  ail  the  flimsy,  brass- 
ornamented  box  in  common  use  in  England,  but, 
even  among  the  poorer  classes,  is  a  solid,  well- 
made,  close-jointed  chest,  far  more  like  a  large 
rough-made  linen  chest  than  a  receptacle  for  a 
possibly  very  puny-built  man.  Inside  the  coffin, 
at  the  seams  or  joints,  the  parts  are  made  air-  and 
water-proof  by  a  resinous  kind  of  cement,  melted 
and  run  well  into  the  cracks.  An  ordinary 
Chinese  coffin  would  be  about  six  or  seven  feet 
long,  two  and  a  half  feet  wide,  three  feet  six  inches 
high,  and  quite  two  inches  thick.  Those  who  can 
afford  it  "  lay  in  a  coffin  "  long  before  it  is  wanted, 
and  will  take  the  utmost  care  of  it. 

This  "  unnatural  affection  "  proved  of  very  great 
service  on  one  occasion  to  the  British  forces  during 
the  China  War  of  i860.  The  Taku  Forts,  after  a 
very  brave  and  stubborn  resistance  on  the  part  of 
the  Chinese,  had  been  stormed  and  taken  by  the 
allied  forces.  A  beautiful  neck-and-neck  race  up 
the  "  Cavalier "  took  place  between  the  "  Union- 
Jack"  and  the  "Tricolor"  as  to  which  should 
first  float  from  the  captured  battlements.  It  need 
hardly  be  said  that  the  Union-Jack  beat  in  the 
race  up  the  slope. 

A  few  days  after  it  became  necessary  to  march 
onwards  towards  Fekin.  On  the  line  of  march 
taken  by  the  battery  I  had  the  honour  to  belong 
to,  the  road  was  suddenly  intercepted  by  a  river 


which,  through  recent  rains,  had  become  quite 
unfordable  for  artillery  and  infantry.  We  had  no 
pontoons,  and  some  method  had  to  be  discovered 
for  getting  across. 

Several  villages  were  situated  a  little  distance  off, 
and  a  careful  hunt  secured  a  number  of  coffins. 
These  were  hauled  down  to  the  river,  and,  with  the 
assistance  of  a  few  commissariat  casks,  made  most 
excellent  pontoons,  the  coffin-lids  forming  the 
roadway.  Thus  over  a  bridge  of  coffins  passed  a 
considerable  portion  of  a  force  to  which  Pekin, 
the  proud  and  almost  unknown  capital,  sub- 
sequently surrendered. 

I  remember  another  incident  illustrating  the 
extreme  concern  with  which  Chinamen  regard 
their  coffins.  Once  in  Tientsin  I  was  ordered  to  see 
a  "  Yanum  "  or  lai^  private  house  cleared  out  for 
some  troops  who  were  returning  from  the  front. 


I  found  a  quantity  of  gunpowder,  which  I  soon 
saw  properly  destroyed.  In  another  room  was  a 
solitary  middle-aged  Chinaman.  I  turned  him 
out  at  least  a  dozen  times,  but  he  would  return 
again  and  again.  At  last,  in  the  comer  of  the 
room,  I  noticed  the  "object  of  his  affection," a 
rough  but  strongly  made  coffin.  I  had  it  taken 
out  and  put  into  an  empty  shed  some  little 
distance  off,  and  as  I  marched  away  with  my 
gunners  I  saw  the  Chinaman  comfortably  and 
contentedly  stretched  out  in  his  beloved  coffin, 
though  with  no  likelihood  of  becoming  a  per- 
manent tenant  for  years  and  years. — a.  k.  p. 


House  in  the  hands  of  the  floral  decorators  for 
ihree  days.  The  Marquis  of  Bristol  followed,  and 
at  a  ball,  still  known  as  the  Hanging  Gardens  of 
Babylon,  used  six  tons  of  ivy  to  drape  the  walls 
of  his  town  house.  One  gentleman  in  Belgravia 
spent ;£i, 500  for  the  floral  decoration  of  his  ball- 
room for  one  occasion  only,  and  j£s°°  fo"^  ^  ball 
IS  now  an  ordinary  event. 

Into  the  flower  market  every  year,  according  to 
Mr.  Assbec,  the  Superintendent  of  Covent  Garden, 
to  whom  we  have  been  much  indebted  in  the 
preparation  of  these  articles,  come  over  20,000 
van  loads,  besides  the  stuff  carried  in  by  hand,  and 
the  foreign  detachment  dealt  with  in  the  Floral 
HalL    The  growers  for  market,  who  twenty  years 


ago  numbered  about  thirty,  now  number  over  three 
hundred.  The  chief  of  these  we  have  already 
noticed,  but  there  are  a  few  others  of  whom  some 
mention  should  be  made. 

There  is  Mr,  Edmund  Rochford,  of  Cheshunt, 
for  instance,  who  sends  to  market  thirty-five  tons 
of  grapes  and  seventy-five  tons  of  tomatoes  a  year. 
He  has  one  house  used  as  a  vinery  which  consists  of 
nineteen  divisions,  each  z6o  ft.  long  by  j8  ft.  wide. 
He  has  another  house  of  sixteen  divisions  ;  and  he 
has  fifty-seven  divisions,  each  110  ft.  by  90  ft,  de- 
voted to  cucumbers,  the  yield  from  which  is  14,400 
cucumbers  a  week.      And  all  this  in  addition  to 
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the  flowers,  of  which  perhaps  a  wonderful  show  of 
scarlets  is  the  most  striking  feature. 

One  of  Ihe  chief  eucharis  growers  is  Mr.  George 
May,  of  Upper  Teddington,  who  has  about  seven 
acres  under  glass.  House  after  house  here  is 
devoted  to  showy  roses  like  Baroness  Rothschild 
and  General  Jacqueminot.  There  are  over  fifty 
houses,  twelve  of  them  being  used  for  maidenhair 
fern  all  the  year  round,  in  8-inch  pots  for  picking 
and  bunching.  There  are  fourteen  houses  of 
carnations,  many  of  them  150  ft.  long,  theiie  being 
20,000  plants  of  Miss  JoUiffe  alone.  One  house 
^o  ft.  long  is  full  of  carnation  seedlings,  most  of 
them  of  that  lovely  crimson  clove-scented  "  self 
Icnown  as  Uriah  Pike.  The  eucharis  plants  are  in  five 
houses  each  80  ft.  long  ;  and  in  the  other  houses, 
among  other  charming  plants  mostly  covered  with 
bloom,  are  30,000  tuberoses,  30,000  Roman 
hyacinths,  and  150,000  lilies  of  the  valley. 

From  Mr.  Milne's,  at  Hampton  Hill  close  by,  as 
many  as  300  dozen  carnation  blooms  have  been 
sent  to  market  in  a  single  day.  But  the  gardenias 
are  here  the  main  attraction,  their  output  being 
quite  as  great  as  that  of  the  carnations.  A  really 
handsome  plant  is  the  gardenia,  quite  a  small  tree 
in  its  way,  covered  with  myriads  of  blossoms  that 
seem  to  grow  as  you  look  at  them.  Roses  too  are 
here,  to  complete  the  yearly  round  of  some  of  the 
houses  with  cucumbers  and  chrysanthemums. 

A  mile  and  more  from  Swanley  Junction  is 
another  of  these  market  nurseries,  Mr.  Myatt's. 
His  trade  is  all  in  cut  flowers  and  fruit  His  roses 
are  in  houses  over  200  ft.  long,  and  he  grows  both 
teas  and  perpetuals  to  the  extent  of  something  like 
a  hundred  dozen  of  one  variety  a  week.  There  is 
also  a  grand  show  of  callas,  which  yield  about  sixty 
•dozen  blooms  for  every  market  morning.  Among 
the  curiosities  are  two  very  long,  low,  dark  houses 
devoted  to  mushrooms,  from  which  in  the  winter 
time  come  about  half  a  dozen  stone  a  week.  The 
alternate  crops  to  the  flowers  are  here  strawberries, 
tomatoes,  and  French  beans,  all  forced,  of  course. 
In  Swanley  village  another  grower,  Mr.  Staples, 
has  a  large  number  of  long  houses  devoted  to 
strawberries  in  succession  with  cucumbers  and 
tomatoes,  and  this  in  addition  to  the  vines  and 
peaches,  and  the  crops  grown  under  them.  This  is 
not  one  of  the  largest  nurseries,  but  it  is  worth 
noting  as  a  place  where  27,000  strawberry  plants 
■can  be  seen  in  bloom  under  glass  at  one  time. 

But  this  is  becoming  monotonous.  Let  it  suffice 
us  to  say  that  during  the  last  twenty  years  market 
gardening  under  glass  in  the  neighbourhood  of 
London  has  increased  a  hundred-fold,  and  has 
reached  such  a  pitch  that  one  salesman  alone, 
Mr.  George  Monro,  sells  in  one  year  of  home- 
grown produce  260  tons  of  grapes,  700  tons  of 
tomatoes,  and  a  quarter  of  a  million  dozen 
cucumbers.  The  packages  from  the  Channel 
Islands  increase  at  the  rate  of  250,000  a  year,  and 
those  from  the  Scilly  Isles,  mostly  containing 
flowers,  promise  to  be  almost  as  numerous.  In 
the  Scilly  farms  there  are  said  to  be  close  on  three 
hundred  thousand  pounds  invested,  and  this  chiefly 
for  the  growing  of  narcissi  wallflowers,  and  that 
brilliant  scarlet  winter  flower.  Anemone  fulgens. 
The  Scillies  are  the  "  floral  isles  "  of  the  Empire, 


the  true  British  Florida,  in  which  the  very  babies 
lisp  in  amaryllidacean  numbers,  and  find  no  more 
difficulty  with  the  polysyllables  than  they  do  with 
the  equally  long  names  of  the  ancient  Hebrews. 

Very  different  is  it  with  the  Londoner,  who  goes 
not  beyond  "  ciss  "  and  "  daffs  "  and  "  jonks  "  and 
"  walls  "  and  "  enemies,"  except  on  special  occasions, 
and  then  oftenest  with  disaster.  But  our  flower- 
girls  do  not  take  to  the  business  in  very  early  life, 
and  that  may  be  the  reason.  Yet  it  seems  strange 
that  they  should  so  rarely  know  the  names  of  the 
varieties  they  buy ;  that  they  should  know  those 
of  the  varieties  they  sell  is  quite  another  matter. 
Even  quinquenomialisra  would  fail  them  there  ! 

Here  is  a  buttonhole  bought  in  the  City.  It 
apparently  consists  of  a  rose,  two  hyacinth  bells, 
and  a  scrap  of  maidenhair.  On  dissection  the 
seeming  rose  proves  to  be  built  up  of  four  rose 
petals,  one  an  odd  one,  two  hellebore  petals,  three 
snips  of  white  chrysanthemum,  and  a  little  wool 
These  are  all  wired  together  on  to  the  stalk  of  a 
narcissus,  to  which  is  fixed  a  berberis  leaf.  The 
two  hyacinth  bells  are  wired  separately  on  to  what 
seems  to  be  a  twig  of  privet,  and  on  this  twig  are 
wired  a  trifle  more  wool  and  the  fern  and  the  com- 
bination rose.  Botanically  it  is  a  horror ;  decora- 
tively  it  is  by  no  means  bad.  Really  it  is  clever 
and — well,  there  is  a  certain  pathos  about  the 
little  sham,  for  there  was  evidently  poverty  in  the 
basket  from  which  it  came. 

But  all  buttonholes  cannot  be  like  this,  and  we 
can  hardly  expect  flower-girls  to  be  capitalists. 
According  to  most  accounts  they  start  with  five 
shillings  or  less,  and  pay  a  few  pence  every  day  to 
some  experienced  companion  while  they  are  learn- 
ing their  wonderful  handiwork  in  wool  and  wire. 
Most  of  the  flowers  they  use  are  foreigners,  and 
that  because  foreigners  are  cheap  ;  and  these,  as  we 
have  seen,  are  generally  bought  by  them  at  second 
hand  from  the  dealers  who  have  bought  a  box  or  so 
at  first  hand  at  the  public  auction  in  the  Floral  HalL 

Of  the  cut  flowers  that  come  to  London  in  such 
numbers  from  abroad  many  are  the  surplusage 
from  the  perfume  farms  of  the  Riviera,  which  it  is 
profitable  to  send  so  long  as  it  covers  the  cost  of 
carriage.  This  flower-culture  for  the  scent-bottle 
is  a  great  and  increasing  industry,  and  extending 
from  the  bank  of  the  Var  to  the  Esterels  there  are 
over  60,000  acres  devoted  to  it  Some  seasons 
are  better  than  others,  as  might  be  expected ;  the 
capacity  of  the  factories  is  limited ;  and  the 
flowers  having  to  be  gathered  before  dawn,  and 
dealt  with  at  once  to  procure  their  perfume  in  its 
freshness,  a  deal  of  waste  is  the  result,  which 
finds  its  way  to  the  north  to  glut  the  Paris  and 
London  markets.  In  the  commune  of  Grasse 
alone  a  hundred  and  fifty  tons  of  jasmine  flowers 
are  gathered  in  the  three  months  from  July 
onwards,  the  jasmine  grown  in  quite  a  jungle,  the 
branches  woven  in  and  out  with  horizontal  poles 
run  through  them  for  support,  the  bloom  so  thick 
and  large  that  the  crop  from  each  bush  averages 
an  ounce  in  weight 

During  the  same  months  over  eighty  tons  of 
tuberoses  are  gathered  in  from  plants  that  last 
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some  seven  years  before  they  are  exhausted. 
From  May  to  June  there  is  a  harvest  of  mignonette, 
of  which  the  factories  alone  use  five-and-twenty 
tons.  All  along  the  Riviera  you  will  see  the  early 
mignonette  growing  under  screens  of  canvas  or 
straw  mats  laid  on  wires  that  are  fixed  to  dwarf 
posts  in  the  ground ;  and  under  similar  screens  with 
canvas  strips  at  the  sides  you  will  see  acres  and 
acres  of  pinks,  particularly  about  Cannes  and 
Hy^res,  where  you  will  also  find  the  earlier  pinks 
under  glass  frames  resting  on  wooden  rails.  Roses 
are  there  all  the  year  round,  almost  as  many  as  in 
Bulgaria,  G^n^ral  Lamarque  and  Mar^chal  Niel 
blooming  through  the  winter  in  the  shelter  of  the 
canvas  screens  on  the  walls,  and  Souvenir  de  la 
Malmaison  and  Marie  Van  Houtte  flourishing 
under  glass.  The  commonest  rose  is  Mar^chal 
Niel,  next,  of  course,  to  the  abundant  SafTrano, 
which  blooms  at  a  lower  temperature  •  than  any 
other  of  the  tea  group.  In  April  and  May  is  the 
great  harvest  of  roses,  which  runs  up  to  nearly  a 
thousand  tons,  but  then  roses  are  wanted  in  large 
numbers,  considering  that  it  takes  10,000  lbs.  of 
them  to  make  a  pound  of  their  essential  oil. 

With  the  roses  are  the  orange  flowers,  all  grown 
from  seedling  plants  that  have  produced  flowers 
and  fruit  at  four  years  old  but  have  not  matured 
until  they  are  fifteen.  This  is  the  main  harvest,  and 
it  now  reaches  close  on  2,000  tons.  Orange  flowers 
are  not  so  extravagant  as  rose  leaves,  for  it  only 
takes  half  as  many  of  them  to  yield  a  pound  of 
their  essential  oil.  And  yet  that  pound  is  the 
produce  of  two  and  a-half  acres  of  ground,  and 
the  flowers  that  make  it  are  worth  £\2<^,  From 
the  flowers  of  the  orange  comes  the  oil  of  neroli 
which  is  used  in  making  eau-de-Cologne,  and 
dried  flowers  packed  in  barrels  and  mixed  with  salt 
are  imported  for  distillation  by  the  innumerable 
Farinas  of  the  city  of  the  eleven  thousand  virgins, 
and  the  more  than  eleven  thousand  odours. 

Among  the  other  flowering  trees  are  the  euca- 
lypti, of  which  globulus  is  the  chief,  although  now 
the  Paris  market  most  appreciates  cosmophylla^ 
with  its  white  wax-like  buds  and  stiff  grey  foliage, 
which  is  being  grown  in  increasing  numbers  in 
accordance  with  the  demand. 

In  February  and  March  Grasse  is  aglow  with 
jonquils,  the  factories  taking  fifteen  tons  of  them  ; 
from  January  to  April  the  shady  stretches  are 
sweet  with  violets,  of  which  a  hundred  and  fifty 
tons  are  used.  These  begin  the  year,  which  ends 
with  the  cassia  harvest,  and  includes  a  crop  of 
rose-leaf  geranium,  which  is  grown  in  heaths,  and 
lavender  and  rosemary  in  big  stray  patches,  to 
which  come  the  travelling  stills,  which  solely  for 
these  two  plants  move  about  from  place  to  place. 
In  distilling,  not  only  the  flowers  are  used,  but  the 
leaves,  the  seeds,  the  root,  and  the  bark,  which 
have  the  same  fragrance  as  the  flowers,  but  dis- 
tributed in  minute  cells.  Many  of  these  perfume 
flowers  cannot,  however,  be  distilled  \  the  violet  and 
the  mignonette,  for  instance,  have  to  be  treated  by 
enfleurage^  in  the  old  way  sandwiched  between 
sheets  of  clarified  fat,  in  the  new  between  pads  of 
wool  steeped  in  olive  oil,  the  fat  or  the  oil  being 
afterwards  treated  with  spirit  for  the  extraction  of 
the  perfume  it  has  extracted  from  the  flowers. 


The  lavender  is  harvested  in  the  way  familiar  to 
us  at  Hitchin  and  Mitcham  and  in  the  occasional 
fields  down  Epsom  way.  It  is  cut  with  scythes^ 
tied  into  sheaves,  and  rolled  round  with  mats. 
The  sheaves  are  packed  into  the  still  and  water 
added,  and  the  junction  with  the  worm  made  air- 
tight. As  the  steam  rises  it  carries  the  oil  along 
with  it,  and  being  condensed  flows  out  at  the  small 
end  as  water,  on  which  the  oil  floats.  This  water 
is  not  lavender-water,  but  a  mere  carrier  that  flows 
away.  "Lavender-water,"  so-called,  is  made  by 
dissolving  the  oil,  which  is  worth  some  ten  guineas 
a  pound,  with  certain  proportions  of  other  volatile 
oils  in  rectified  spirit. 

Of  course  the  Riviera  grows  other  flowers  than 
those  intended  for  the  distilleries.  That  favoured 
land,  with  the  mountains  sheltering  it  from  the 
northerly  winds  and  the  sea  moderating  the  winter 
climate,  is  just  the  place  for  the  market  florist  to 
live  and  thrive.  Every  month  in  the  year  the 
fields  are  gay  with  great  ribbons  of  marguerite 
daisies,  perhaps  the  most  satisfactory  of  all  flowers 
for  transport,  inasmuch  as  they  will  keep  fresh  for 
ten  days  or  more,  there  being  nothing  fleshy  about 
them.  Daisies  white  and  golden  these,  the  latter 
the  more  valuable,  and  all  sprung,  so  the  legend 
goes,  from  a  chance  seedling  discovered  and 
cherished  at  Golfe  Jouan.  And  then  there  are 
Bride  gladioli  grown  in  such  numbers  as  to  glut 
the  markets  in  April,  and  bright  anemones,  and 
millions  of  the  humble  stock.  Round  Toulon 
and  Ollioules  are  vast  fields  of  white  hyacinths 
that  had  grown  almost  unsaleably  common  until 
some  genius  took  to  dyeing  them.  As  whites 
they  grow  and  as  whites  they  are  cut,  but  when 
cut  they  are  stood  in  aniline  dyes  instead  of  clear 
water,  and  as  the  fluid  rises  in  their  fleshy  stems 
their  petals  assume  the  purples  and  salmons  and 
greens  in  which  the  world  of  fashion  delights. 

But  possibly  the  most  remarkable  crop  is  that  of 
the  mimosas,  especially  Acacia  dealbata^  which  is 
hurried  on  for  market,  literally  by  steam.  A  week 
or  more  before  they  would  bloom  in  the  open  air, 
the  flowering  branches  are  cut  and  placed  in  large 
zinc  vats.  In  these  vats  is  a  little  water,  into 
which  the  butt  ends  of  the  branches  are  placed. 
Then  moderately  heated  steam  is  turned  on  to  fill 
the  vat,  and  in  this  the  flowers  come  out  in  a  day 
or  less,  and,  strangely  enough,  these  steam-driven 
blooms  last  as  long  as  those  borne  naturally  by  the 
tree.  With  Paris  a  day  from  the  Riviera  and 
I-,ondon  two  days,  every  day  saved  is  of  conse- 
quence, and  this  blooming  by  steam  saves  a 
whole  week. 

During  the  four  months  from  November  1892, 
Cannes  alone  sent  away  three  hundred  and  twenty- 
three  tons  of  cut  flowers,  mostly  northward.  Many 
of  these  were  distributed  in  Paris,  but  many  came 
farther  north.  Paris  flowers  go  right  across  the  Conti- 
nent even  to  Petersburg  and  Moscow,  but  very  few 
choice  ones  cross  the  Channel  to  us.  We  get  the 
ordinary,  for  it  is  only  in  price  that  our  growers  are 
beaten.  The  north  of  France,  too,  contributes  to 
our  supply,  and  the  Norman  growers  have  an 
advantage  over  the  Provencals  in  the  shorter 
distance  from  their  market ;  but,   after  all,  the 
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packing  is  the  main  thing,  and  the  Cannes  people 
pack  beautifully.  Some  of  the  flowers  that  reach 
us  come  all  the  way  from  Algiers  ;  and  even  Italy 
is  not  too  far  off  to  contribute  cut  blooms  to 
Covent  Garden.  But,  of  course,  these  goods  have 
to  come  in  large  batches  to  secure  a  moderate 
freight,  and  a  large  quantity  rarely  means  the  best 
qusdity.  Almost  the  only  "  good  stuff"  we  receive 
— orchids,  pancratiums,  and  such  like — comes  from 
Belgium,  the  Belgians  ranking  high  in  horticulture. 
There  is  one  Belgian  house,  that  of  Van  Houtte,  of 
Ghent,  which  used  to  distribute  half  a  million 
camellias  through  Europe  in  a  year,  and  still  does 
a  large  business  in  azaleas,  orchids,  and  the  choicer 
greenhouse  and  stove  plants,  including  the  larger 
palms,  the  trade  in  the  smaller  palms  having,  as 
already  noted,  moved  to  the  north  of  London. 

Some  flowers  have  reached  us  lately  from  New 
Zealand  fresh  and  sweet  in  blocks  of  ice,  but  these 
are  curiosities,  though  perhaps  pioneers  \  at  all 
events,  Callisttmon  speciosus^  Leptospermum  sco- 
parium,  and  Arthropodium  cirratum  are  hardly 
describable  as  flowers  of  the  market,  although 
there  can  be  no  difficulty  in  including  under  that 
head  the  hundred  tons  of  Everlasting  Flowers, 
mostly  helichrysums,  at  J[^\2  per  ton,  which  were 
exported  to  London  from  Cape  Colony  in  1892. 

In  Japan  there  are  bulb  farms  on  much  the  same 
lines  as  the  Dutch  ones,  but  the  crop  is  mostly 
lilies.  The  bulbs  are  shipped,  packed  in  cases 
averaging  a  thousand  each,  and  come  to  London 
by  every  P.  &  O.  steamer.  One  firm  alone — that 
of  Protheroe  &  Morris,  in  Cheapside — sell  300 
tons  oilAlium  auraium  in  a  year,  to  say  nothing  of 
the  less  popular  lilies  like  albumy  rubrum^  Krameri, 
etc.  At  the  moment  of  writing  a  sale  is  taking 
place,  in  which  427  cases  from  Japan,  containing 
over  40,000  bulbs  of  sixteen  species  of  Lilium,  in 
addition  to  40,000  African  tuberoses  and  other 
plants,  are  to  be  disposed  of  during  the  afternoon. 
Although  these  lily  bulbs  come  to  London,  it  does 
not  follow  that  they  stay  here.  At  every  sale, 
lots  are  bought  for  all  parts  of  the  country,  and 
for  Germany,  France,  Belgium,  and  America. 

Lilium  auratum  is  not  a  small  bulb  ;  recently  a 
few  passed  through  the  sale- room  which  were  a  yard 
in  circumference,  and  fetched  over  a  pound  apiece. 
Hyacinths  are  much  lighter,  and  a  ton  of  them 
runs  into  numbers.  For  twenty  weeks  in  a  year 
over  fifteen  tons  of  Dutch  bulbs  are  sold  by  these 
auctioneers.  As  the  quantities  have*  increased  the 
prices  have,  of  course,  lessened.  Years  ago, 
hyacinths  sold  under  the  hammer  fetched  seven 
shillings  a  dozen.  That  was  the  time  when  they 
were  grown  indoors  in  glasses  of  water.  Nowadays 
they  are  grown  out  of  doors  in  the  ground,  and 
there  do  better — fifty  times  more  are  used,  and 
they  cost  but  a  third  of  the  price.  Tulips  that 
used  to  cost  eight  shillings  a  dozen  you  can  now 
get  for  two ;  crocuses  that  you  used  to  pay  five 
shillings  a  hundred  for  you  can  now  get  for  one. 
As  for  their  numbers,  you  may  as  well  set  down  a  i, 
like  Mr.  Montague  Tigg,  and  add  as  many  noughts 
as  you  can  range  in  a  line.  The  snowdrop  of  com- 
merce is  entirely  of  British  growth,  and  does  not 


come  to  us  made  in  Germany  or  Japan,  or  anything 
of  that  sort. 

Another  foreign  bulb  running  into  hundreds  of 
thousands  is  the  tuberose.  In  one  shipment  alone, 
at  one  of  these  sales,  270,000  were  sold.  These 
came  from  New  York  ;  but  South  Africa  sends  to 
Cheapside  800,000  tuberoses  a  year.  Another 
bulb  that  crosses  the  Atlantic  eastwards  is  Lilium 
Harrisi,  from  the  Bermudas,  as  many  as  200,000 
passing  through  the  sale-room,  shipped  direct,  in 
addition  to  what  find  their  way  here  through 
American  ports.  Orchids  are  somewhat  of  a  luxury', 
but  we  can  hardly  leave  Cheapside  without  mention- 
ing the  Friday  sales,  through  which  last  year  passed 
over  200,000  established  orchids,  to  say  nothing  of 
the  miscellaneous  and,  therefore,  speculative.  But  all 
orchid-buying  is  more  or  less  a  speculation.  A  man 
bought  an  orchid  here  for  nine  shillings,  thinking  it 
was  a  well-known  variety  ;  it  flowered  and  proved  a 
rarity,  and  he  brought  it  back  to  sell  it  again  under  the 
hammer  for  forty-five  guineas.  Others  have  bought 
orchids  for  a  shilling,  and  doubted  if  they  were  worth 
it ;  some  have  paid  at  these  sales  300/.  and  more 
for  a  single  plant,  but  this  would  hardly  be  a  flower 
of  the  market.  The  ordinary  orchids  come  in 
bundles,  mostly  from  Brazil  and  Madagascar. 
Palm  seeds  are  also  dealt  with  at  these  City  rooms, 
but  they  do  not  bulk  largely,  although  a  mUlion, 
perhaps,  pass  through  in  a  year.  The  Brazilian 
seeds,  Latania  and  so  on,  arrive  in  canvas  bags  ; 
those  from  Lord  Howe's  Island,  Kentia,  all  come 
in  tins,  as  do  most  of  the  Australasian  seeds. 

In  Covent  Garden  an  auction  sale  of  foreign 
flowers  is  an  uproarious  affair,  a  deafening  tumult 
of  half  a  dozen  crowds,  punctuated  with  bangs  of 
the  hammer  that  make  the  old  Floral  Hall  ring 
again.  The  "furniture"  for  each  crowd  consists 
of  a  rostrum  in  which  sit  the  auctioneer  and  a 
couple  of  clerks,  a  platform  in  front  where  stand 
two  porters,  and  three  sides  of  a  square  made  up 
of  portable  staging  three  or  four  tiers  high,  crowded 
with  noisy  dealers  and  bystanders  overlooking  the 
equally  noisy  group  in  the  middle.  Basket  after 
basket  box  after  box,  is  handed  in  fi*om  the 
back.  One  man  near  the  platform  cuts  the  string 
or  wrenches  up  the  lid ;  the  porter  to  the  left 
opens  the  package  and  hands  up  the  delivery  note 
over  his  shoulder  to  the  clerk,  who  passes  it  to  the 
auctioneer  \  and  while  the  auctioneer  glances  at  it, 
the  other  porter  grasps  a  bundle  of  flowers  from  the 
package,  gives  them  a  shake,  and  holds  them  up  as 
a  sample.  Now  and  then  above  the  tumult  you 
can  hear  snatches  of  what  the  auctioneer  is  saying  : 
*  Fresh  from  the  shores  of  the  blue  Mediterra- 
nean—  ; "  roar  ;  "  Ah !  here  is  something  fine — ; " 
roar ;  "  Beautiful — ; "  a  sound  as  of  a  train  in  a 
tunnel ;  bang  ;  bang  ;  "  All  the  same —  ; "  roar  ; 
bang.  Basket  after  basket,  faster  and  faster,  the 
bangs  going  four  a  minute,  Ave  a  minute,  ten  a 
minute,  the  crowd  yelling  louder  and  louder,  and 
waving  their  hands  and  frantically  gesticulating. 
Go  there  at  eleven  o'clock  on  a  Wednesday  and 
see  it ;  and  wonder  how  a  few  hundred  men  in  four 
or  Ave  furious  groups  can  make  such  a  hideous 
hullabaloo. 

W.  J.   GORDOX. 


IT  was  a  keen  April  morning.  The  sun  shone 
ostentatiously,  but  there  was  no  warmth  in  its 
glittering  brightness.  In  the  shelter  of  the 
Cathedral  Close  the  trees  had  ventured  to  put 
forward  a  few  timid  shoots  ;  the  sun  caught  the 
points  of  light  on  the  barren  boughs,  and  gleamed 
on  here  and  there  a  glistening  chestnut-bud 

Edgar  Trevetyan  lingered  a  moment  in  the 
precincts,  and  noted  with  a  vague  sense  of  pleasure 
and  excitement  this  faint  first  promise  of  the 
spring.  It  was  the  season  of  youth,  of  growth,  of 
infinite  possibility  not  yet  limited  by  achievement. 
For  it  is  this  glamour  of  large  inexperience  which 
lends  to  all  a^ikening  life  the  same  intangible  and 
fi^tive  charm.  There  is  a  thrill  of  expectation  in 
the  first  sight  of  the  green  shoots  feebly  struggling 
into  the  sunlight,  a  tender  grace  of  promise  in  the 
first  snowy  blossoms  on  the  fruit  trees,  which  no 
summer,  however  luxuriant,  can  ever  realise. 

But  Trevelyan  had  no  time  to  analyse  his 
sensations  this  morning.  From  sheer  force  of 
habit  he  glanced  up  at  the  Cathedral,  a  grey  and 
solemn  pile,  massed  in  immovable  shadow  which 
the  ^e  suiishine  had  not  reached  and  would  have 
been  powerless  to  pierce.  How  many  springs  had 
budded,  how  many  foolish,  futile  hopes  had  fallen 
to  dust  beneath  that  stem  shadow  I 
Trevelyan  knew  the  Cathedral  in  all  its  varying 


aspects,  but  to-day  its  frowning  front  oppressed 
him.  He  passed  under  the  old  Norman  arch 
which  formed  the  entrance  to  the  precincts  and 
turned  his  steps  in  the  direction  of  the  School  of 
Art  In  the  outer  world  winter  still  reigned.  He 
was  met  by  a  blast  so  bleak  and  penetrating  that 
it  quite  justified  the  adoption  of  the  fur-lined  coat 
over  which  he  had  hesitated  fully  five  minutes  that 
morning. 

Trevelyan  was  faultlessly  attired,  more  perhaps 
for  Piccadilly  than  for  a  quiet  old-world  Cathedral 
town,  but  his  uniqueness  in  this  respect  only  made 
him  the  more  imposing.  In  any  garb  he  would 
have  been  to  some  extent  imposing.  His  nose 
alone,  from  a  social  point  of  view,  was  a  fortune  to 
him,  it  was  so  intensely,  uncompromisingly  Roman  ; 
and  in  combination  with  fine  eyes,  dark  hair, 
heavy  moustache,  and  a  tall,  well-set  figure,  gave 
him  an  air  of  unmistakable  distinction.  But 
Edgar  Trevelyan  was  the  last  man  to  place  any 
reliance  upon  merely  natural  advantages.  He 
respected  himself  chiefly  as  a  member  of  society, 
and  it  would  have  been  a  real  shock  to  his  own 
sense  of  individuality  if  his  silk  hat  had  not  been 
unimpeachable,  or  his  coat  of  the  latest  cut. 

To-day  as  he  stood  at  the  door  of  the  School 
of  Art  his  handsome  face  was  clouded  with  an 
expression  of  weariness  and  boredom.  He  had 
never  yet  recovered  from  his  sur^aise  at  the 
position  in  which  he  now  found  himself;  he  wore 
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the  air  or  sad  dignity  of  one  who  feels  that  he 
is  wasted  upon  his  surroundings.  He,  Edgar 
Trevelyan,  master  of  a  local  School  of  Art, 
teaching  raw  provincials  to  scratch,  and  smudge, 
and  daub  !  The  arrangement  was  a  temporary 
one,  it  is  true,  but  the  question  which  in  these  days 
haunted  him  from  morning  to  night  was  how  he 
had  ever  entered  into  it. 

As  Trevelyan  entered  the  room  there  was  a 
flutter,  then  a  sudden  silence.  He  was  contemp- 
tuously conscious  that  every  pair  of  eyes  in  the 
room,  with  one  exception,  was  fixed  upon  him, 
some  with  a  quick,  bashful  hfting,  a  tremulous 
flutter  of  the  eyelids,  others  with  a  steady  ill-bred 
stare.  He  felt  it  no  compliment  to  be  the  centre 
of  attraction  to  admirers  so  unintelligent.  It  was 
the  fashion  amongst  the  art  students  to  take  a 
peculiar  interest  in  their  instructor,  and  Trevelyan 
was  an  exceptionally  promising  specimen  for  their 
interest  to  work  upon.  They  said  he  looked  like 
a  Polish  count,  though  not  one  girl  there  could 
have  given  any  reason  in  support  of  the  opinion. 

Trevelyan  looked  discontentedly  round  the  bare 
room,  its  walls  hung  with  stereotyped  casts  and 
models.  There  were  about  twenty  students  there 
this  morning,  principally  girls,  the  daughters  of 
well-to-do  tradespeople,  decked  out  in  painting 
aprons  of  gorgeous  designs  and  colouring.     They 


stood  in  little  groups  chattering  and  giggling, 
except  where  here  and  there  one  more  serious- 
minded  had  unearthed  her  drawing  or  painting 
from  its  case,  and  was  contemplating  it  with  a  dull 
helplessness  or  a  rash  cheerfulness  equally  pitiful 


to  behold.  Trevelyan  walked  from  easel  to  easel, 
making  a  comment  here,  an  impatient  alteration 
there.  Stiff  copies,  formal  and  lifeless  even  when 
they  were  technically  correct ;  not  a  bit  of  good  or 
original  work  in  the  whole  class  ! 

No,  that  was  a  mistake.  Trevelyan  looked  with  an 
impulse  of  interest  at  the  one  person  who  had  taken 
no  notice  of  his  entrance.  She  was  a  girl  of  nine- 
teen or  twenty  at  a  guess,  and  she  was  evidently 
not  a  native.  Trevelyan  took  in  the  details  of  her 
appearance  and  attire  and  mentally  placed  her  to 
his  own  satisfaction.  She  had  a  small  face,  round 
rather  than  oval,  a  piquant  nose,  anything  but 
classical  in  outline,  a  mouth  too  wide  for  beauty, 
and  a  fatally  ready  smile  which  displayed  two 
gleaming  rows  of  while  teeth.  Her  eyes  were 
beautiful,  deep  and  dark  and  blue,  shaded  by  long 
lashes ;  their  seriousness  was  an  incongruity 
difficult  to  reconcile  with  the  pertness  of  the  nose 
and  mouth.  She  wore  her  dark  hair  in  a  fuzzy 
mass  over  her  head,  caught  at  the  back  by  a  large 
tortoise-shell  dagger  in  the  approved  fashion  of  the 
time.  A  smart  little  hat  trimmed  with  violets 
was  tilted  almost  on  to  her  nose,  and  held  in  its 
place  by  a  gauzy  network  of  veil  pushed  carelessly 
away  from  covering  her  eyes.  She  had  thrown  off 
her  gloves,  a  dilapidated  pair  of  yellow  su^e,  very 
much  the  worse  for  wear,  and  they  lay  on  the  floor 
by  her  side.  Trevelyan  noticed  them, 
and  noticed  too  how  shiny  and  shabby 
was  the  black  dress  in  spite  of  the  brave 
jauntiness  that  it  affected. 

"Cheap,"  he  said  to  himself,  "de- 
cidedly cheap,  and  probably  cockney — 
but  she  is  doing  some  clever  work." 

He  crossed  the  room  and  stood  be- 
hind her.  She  was  at  work  on  a  flower- 
piece.  She  had  chosen  her  own  subject 
and  was  treating  it  in  her  own  way,  and 
Trevelyan  had  no  wish  to  interfere. 
The  model  stood  before  her,  a  bimch  of 
daffodils,  leaves  and  flowers  together  as 
they  grow,  with  no  attempt  at  artificial 
arrangement,  and  she  had  stuck  them 
in  a  rough  uncouth  jar  of  brown 
earthenware.  On  one  side  of  the 
mouth  a  piece  had  been  broken  away. 
The  daffodils  leaning  forward  filled  the 
gap,  but  one  bad  dropped  out  entirely 
and  lay  withered  at  the  side.  The  girl 
had  painted  rapidly  and  boldly  with 
truthAil  telling  touches.  The  colour 
was  laid  on  roughly  with  a  vivid  brush, 
without  fear  or  hesitation,  There  was 
an  audacity  and  originality  of  treatment 
in  the  little  picture  at  which  Trevelyan 
wondered,  undecided  whether  to  admire 
or  no.  He  stood  enviously  watching 
her  as  she  painted  with  rapid  nervous 
strokes.  She  worked  on  as  though  un- 
conscious of  his  presence  until  he  spoke. 
"  What  is  the  moral  ?  "  he  asked- 
Sbe  turned  on  her  stool  and  faced  him  with  a 
ready  friendliness  which  was  a  httle  alarming. 

"  There  isn't  one,"  she  answered  promptly.  "  I 
only  paint  what  I  see,  and  I  never  look  below  the 
surface.     What  do  you  make  of  it?" 
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It  seems  to  me  that  anyone  with  a  turn  for 
moralising  might  evolve  several  satisfactory  lessons 
from  it" 

She  flashed  her  blue  eyes  at  him. 

"  As  how?"  she  inquired  concisely. 

Trevelyan  shivered  at  the  Americanism. 

"  I  beg  your  pardon,"  he  said  with  vague  polite- 
ness. 

"  For  instance  ? "  she  repeated  persistently, 
changing  the  form  of  her  question. 

Trevdyan's  proverbial  philosophy  deserted  him 
in  his  need.  He  made  a  lame  thing  of  it.  He 
hesitated,  caught  at  the  withered  daffodil,  reinforced 
himself  with  a  reminiscence  of  Herrick,  and  mur- 
mured dubiously : 

**  We  have  short  time  to  stay,  as  you 
We  have  as  short  a  spring." 

llie  girl  painted  industriously. 

"  No,"  she  said  at  last,  "  I  don't  think  that  was 
quite  my  idea.  Perhaps  I  chose  to  paint  my 
daffodils  in  this  common  broken  jar  because  I  like 
to  think  that  all  the  beauty  of  life  is  not  to  be  the 
possession  of  wealth  and  refinement — that  some- 
times you  may  find  it  blossoming  in  the  humblest, 
most  commonplace  surroundings.  I  would  rather 
have  my  homely  bunch  of  daffodils  any  day  than 
the  rarest  orchid  that  a  hot-house  can  produce. 
You  see  I  am  a  democrat." 

"  And  what  about  the  dead  daffodil  ?  "  he  asked, 
indicating  it  with  his  finger. 

"  Oh  ! "  said  she  lightly,  "  that  is  a  martyr  to 
circumstance." 

Then  at  sight  of  Trevelyan's  solemnly  at- 
tentive face  she  broke  into  a  sudden  ringing  peal  of 
laughter  which  made  the  room  echo  again,  and  all 
eyes  were  turned  upon  them. 

"  Did  you  think  I  was  serious  ?  "  she  asked,  her 
red  hps  parted,  her  eyes  dancing  audaciously. 
"  Did  you  aciually  think  I  painted  all  that  rubbish 
into  my  picture?  I  painted  a  bunch  of  yellow 
daffodils  in  a  brown  jar.  Do  you  see  how  richly 
the  tints  harmonise  ?  " 

Trevelyan  moved  uneasily  away.  He  felt  ruffled 
and  aggrieved,  and  conscious  that  he  had  spent  an 
unprofitable  ten  minutes  in  conversation  quite  out- 
side his  sphere. 

He  made  the  tour  of  the  room  in  a  more  con- 
scientious spirit  than  perhaps  ever  before,  becoming 
almost  animated  in  his  corrections,  and  lingering  to 
praise  where  he  had  never  praised.  He  moved  so 
slowly  from  one  easel  to  another  that  by  the  time 
he  reached  the  point  from  which  he  started  the  girl 
had  risen  from  her  stool  and  was  putting  away  her 
painting  materials. 

He  lounged  past  her,  then  turned  back  again. 

"  You  do  not  come  often  to  the  school,"  he  com- 
mented. 

"No.  Wednesday  afternoons,  Saturday  morn- 
ings. I  should  come  on  Saturday  afternoon  if  the 
school  was  open." 

"  Why  don't  you  come  oftener  and  try  your  hand 
at  other  work  than  flower-painting?" 

"  I  don't  come  oftener  because  I  haven't  the 
time,"  she  answered  concisely,  not  pausing  in  her 
preparations  "  I'm  a  governess  in  a  school  here, 
and  all  mf  days  are  occupied  in  the  noble  work  of 


teaching  the  young  idea  to  shoot.  And  the  reason 
I  choose  to  paint  flowers  is  because  I  find  they  sell 
better  than  anything  else." 

She  was  buttoning  her  shabby  little  gloves  as 
she  spoke.  The  buttons  would  not  meet :  she  put 
up  her  hand,  took  a  hair-pin  from  her  hair  and 
fastened  them  with  that.  Then  she  raised  her 
eyes  and  met  Trevelyan's,  which  were  critical.  Her 
lips  parted  in  a  gleaming  smile. 

*«^What  was  I  to  do? "she  said.  "I  couldn't 
fasten  it  myself,  and  I  daren't  ask  you.  You're  a 
Londoner,  aren't  you?"  she  demanded  with  a 
sudden  air  of  frank  good-fellowship. 

"  I  live  in  London,"  Trevelyan  answered,  freezing 
a  little. 

"I  was  born  there,"  the  girl  said.  "I'm  a 
Londoner  every  inch  of  me.  I  hate  this  dead-and- 
alive  place.  I  should  turn  into  a  vegetable  if  I 
stayed  here  long.  There's  no  amusement  to  be 
found  here  from  one  year's  end  to  the  other." 

She  looked  invitingly  at  Trevelyan,  and  her  eyes 
said  plainly,  "  I  am  ready  if  you  are." 

The  girl  interested  Trevelyan  even  when  she 
repulsed  him.  He  had  a  curiosity  as  to  what  she 
would  say  or  do  next,  which  lent  a  mild  piquancy 
to  conversation.  What  harm  could  there  be,  he 
reflected,  in  studying,  from  a  philosophical  point  of 
view,  a  type  of  character  sufficiently  novel  to  him 
in  the  person  of  this  girl  ?  It  is  true  there  was  not 
much  question  of  philosophy  in  the  invitation  of 
those  bright  eyes,  but  their  very  freedom,  light- 
hearted  and  innocent  in  spite  of  its  appalling  un- 
conventionality,  seemed  to  promise  immunity  from 
any  future  consequences. 

"  What  is  your  name  ?  "  he  asked  abruptly,  as  he- 
brought  this  rapid  train  of  thought  to  a  conclusion. 

"  Jenny  Court." 

"  It  is  a  pity  you  should  give  so  little  time  to 
painting,  Miss  Court.  It  would  be  far  more  worth 
your  while  than  wasting  your  days  in  the  school- 
room. Perhaps,  though,  you  look  upon  teaching 
as  your  vocation  ?  " 

"  My  vocation  ! "  said  she,  viciously  tweaking  the 
strap  which  fastened  her  drawing  case.  "  I  hate  it. 
I  hate  children— all  children  old  enough  to  be 
taught,  that  is.  Oh,  I  know  that  is  a  shocking 
confession."  She  paused  and  looked  defiantly  at 
Trevelyan. 

But  he  was  disposed  to  regard  his  new  ac- 
quaintance critically  rather  than  judicially.  She 
moved  in  a  sphere  so  entirely  removed  from  his 
own,  that  he  could  afford  to  be  tolerant,  even 
loftily  indulgent,  of  her  shortcomings. 

"If  that  is  the  case,"  he  said  with  a  dubious 
smile,  "  you  are  certainly  not  suited  to  your  position. 
Take  my  advice,  and  give  yourself  completely  to 
art.  You  will  never  achieve  anything  unless  you 
do.  Art  is  a  jealous  mistress,  and  demands  an 
entire  devotion.  I  believe  you  have  it  in  you  to 
do  great  things." 

Trevelyan  said  this  in  perfect  good  faith  and 
sincerity.  He  had  a  genuine  belief  in  the  girl's 
power.  She  saw  it,  and  her  eyes  caught  fire.  She 
pressed  her  hands  together  convulsively,  palm  to 
palm ;  her  face  shone  with  the  inspiration  of  a 
beautiful  and  worthy  enthusiasm,  the  true  art- 
enthusiasm  which  Trevelyan  had  never  possessed. 
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He  envied  this  girl  her  possession.  For  the 
moment  he  met  her  on  equal  terms ;  nay,  she  seemed 
to  tower  above  him  in  mental  stature.  For  the 
moment  only ;  then  her  face  fell,  her  lips  and  eyes 
grew  dull. 

"No,"  she  said,  with  a  long  sigh,  "it  is  no  use. 
I  have  thought  of  that  before,  but  it  would  not  do. 
I  have  no  money  and  no  friends.  I  must  get  my 
living  where  the  world  will  let  me,  and  that  is  not 
in  the  School  of  Art  at  present.  Thank  you  very 
much  for  interesting  yourself.  It  is  not  the  first 
time  I  have  dreamed  such  a  dream." 

"  But,"  said  Trevelyan,  really  interested,  "  there 
is  something  surely  that  can  be  done.  You  say 
that  if  the  school  was  open  on  Saturday  afternoons 
jou  would  come,  do  you  not  ?  There  is  no  reason 
why  you  should  not  come  and  work  here,  if  you 
choose.  The  room  is  often  used  in  that  way  by 
students  who  are  specially  anxious  to  work  ;  they 
are  not  many.  You  will  have  the  place  pretty 
much  to  yourself;  but  the  casts  and  models  are 
there,  and  I  would  strongly  advise  you  to  make  use 
of  them.  You  can  bring  your  drawings  to  me  if 
you  choose,  and  I  will  give  you  what  help  I  can." 

"Thank  you,"  said  Miss  Court  She  did  not 
show  quite  as  much  gratitude  as  Trevelyan  had 
expected.  "  I  will  come  if  I  can,"  she  added ;  "  will 
you  be  there  ?  " 

"  Will  that  be  an  inducement  ?  "  asked  Trevelyan. 
The  words  slipped  from  his  lips  before  he  had  time 
to  weigh  them.  He  answered  her  question  in- 
stinctively in  kind. 

"  Of  course  not,"  said  she  with  pert  emphasis, 
and  was  gone. 

II. 

EDGAR     TREVELYAN    was    the    unhappy 
possessor  of  a  legacy.     It  was  not  a  large 
legacy  ;  enough  to  maintain  him,  not  sumptu- 
ously,  in  idleness,  but  not  enough  to  excuse  his 
idleness.     It  seemed  ridiculously  inadequate  when 
compared  with  the  vast  expectations  in  which  he 
had  been  educated.     He  had  been  the  favourite 
nephew  of  a  wealthy  spinster  aunt,  who  to  her 
other  virtues  united  that  of  age,  and  who  had  made 
no  secret  of  her  intention  of  making  him  her  heir. 
All  his  life  he  had  reaped  the  benefit  of  her  pre- 
ference, indirectly  if  not  directly.     In  the  family 
he  was  a  privileged  member.     His  father  was  a 
rector  in  Cornwall,  a  man  of  some  pretensions  and 
larger  ambitions,  who  keenly  felt  the  limitations 
which  an  ill-endowed  living  imposed  upon  him. 
He  had  a  large  respect  for  prosperity,  which  is  to 
many  persons  an  impressive  virtue,  and  from  the 
moment  when  he  detected  its  presence  in  his  son, 
a  certain  deference  mingled  even  with  his  parental 
admonitions.     The  younger  man  was  equal  to  the 
occasion.     He  accepted  the  paternal  homage  as  he 
accepted  the  prospect  of  his  good  fortune,  with  a 
negligent  ease.     He  patronised  his  father,  and  he 
patronised  his  aunt,  being  weighted  by  no  sense  of 
obligation,  but  rather  accepting  her  favour  as  an 
appropriate  tribute  to  his  aptitude  for  graceful  idle- 
ness.    He  allowed  himself  to  be  sent  to  school, 
and  thence  to  the  university,  where  he  acquitted 
himself  tolerably;  and  he  allowed  them  to  discuss 


his  choice  of  a  career  with  the  same  easy  non- 
chalance. 

Trevelyan's  own  bias,  which  was  not  emphatic, 
finally  decided  him  on  Art  as  a  pursuit     He  had 
won  an  ephemeral  renown  in  his  college  by  some 
clever  pen-and-ink  skits,  and  a  very  little  praise 
was  all  that  was  needed  to  Hatter  him  into  a 
boundless  self-confidence.     It  was  necessary,  how- 
ever, to  go  through  some  special  training  before  he 
could  be  considered  equipped.    Accordingly  he 
entered  himself  as  a   student  at  the  Academy 
schools,  and  proceeded  to  study  Art  in  all  its 
branches  and  ramifications.     He  studied  it  from 
the  cast ;  he  studied  it  from  the  life  ;  he  studied  it 
geometrically,  and  perspectively,  And  anatomically, 
and  architecturally.    He  became  technically  so  well- 
informed  on  the  subject,  that  the  end  gradually 
merged  itself  in  the  means,  and  it  seemed  super- 
fluous to  expect  him  to  apply  his  knowledge  in  any 
practical  way.     He  knew  so  well  how  everything 
should  be  done  that  it  would  have  appeared  an  insult 
to  ask  him  to  do  it.    His  aunt  was  the  only  person 
who  could  have  originated  so  daring  a  request,  and 
she  was  a  secret  old  woman  who  kept  her  com- 
ments to  herself,   until  unexpectedly  her  death 
made  them  public.     When  the  will  was  read  a 
scene  of  consternation  ensued.    The  bulk  of  her 
money  was  left  to  a  charitable  institution ;  to  Edgar 
she  bequeathed  a  paltry  legacy  of  two  hundred  a 
year.    She  left  no  explanation  of  this  change  in  her 
will,  and  her  motives  could  only  be  indignantly 
surmised.    Trevelyan  himself,  to  do  him  justice, 
took  this  change  in  his  prospects  more  philosophi- 
cally than  his  friends.    Outwardly  it  made  very 
little  difference  in  his  way  of  life.    As  a  bachelor 
he  could  live  tolerably  on  the  small  income  at  his  dis- 
posal, and  he  had  never  contracted  any  very  expensive 
habits.     He  was  not  acquisitive,  and  had  valued  the 
idea  of  his  future  position  more  for  the  social  standing 
it  would  give  him  than  for  any  love  of  wealth  for  its 
own  sake.     When  urged  by  his  father  whether  it 
would  not  be  well  to  reconstruct  his  plans  for  life 
on  this  fresh  basis,  he  was  perfectly  ready  to  discuss 
the  matter.     He  glanced  conversationally  at  the  dif- 
ferent professions  and  dismissed  each  in  turn.    The 
Church,  for  instance— there  was  no  possible  reason 
why  he  should  not  enter  for  that  if  he  chose.   He  was 
well-educated,  and,  though  not  particularly  original, 
had  judgment  enough  to  adapt  other  people's  ideas 
to  the  needs  of  an  average  congregation.     He  was 
perfectly  orthodox — had  never  in  his  life  been 
troubled  with  a  doubt  on  either  religious  or  doc- 
trinal points.     But  this  was  not  sufficient,  as  his 
father  admitted.      The  important  question  was, 
what  sort  of  career  would  the  Church  open  up  to 
him?      Even  Trevelyan's  self-esteem  could  not 
persuade  him  that  he  had  any  peculiar  gifts  for 
such  a  service,  and  his  father's  own  experience  did 
not  tend  to  encourage  any  very  extravagant  illusions 
on  the  subject. 

So  with  the  other  professions.  For  one  reason 
or  another  each  was  rejected  in  turn.  Edgar  smiled 
easily  and  temporised. 

"  My  dear  father,"  he  said,  "  what  is  the  reason 
for  such  haste  ?  I  am  in  no  present  danger  of 
starvation,  thanks  to  my  aunt's  indulgence,  and  I 
am  not  ambitious.     I  chose  my  profession  some 
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time  ago,  and  I  see  no  good  reason  to  regret  my 
choice.** 

"Well  enough  as  a  plaything  and  a  hobby/* 
grumbled  his  father  testily  ;  "  but  you  can't  afford 
such  luxuries  any  longer.  When  I  hear  of  you 
adding  to  your  income,  painting  pictures  that  will 
j^//— there's  the  test,  my  boy — I  shall  have  more 
respect  both  for  you  and  your  profession.** 

In  the  doubtful  hope  of  acquiring  this  title  to 
his  father's  respect,  Trevelyan  returned  to  London 
and  renewed  his  aimless  pursuit  of  Art.  He  was 
not  idle.  He  was  interested  just  then  in  Early 
Italian  Art,  and  he  studied  the  subject  systemati- 
cally with  a  quite  praiseworthy  application.  He 
also  sketched  a  little  in  a  desultory  way.  He  was, 
therefore,  naturally  aggrieved  to  receive  a  letter  from 
his  father  some  few  months  after  his  return  to 
London,  accusing  him  of  indolence.  "  Let  us  see 
some  results  of  your  work,**  wrote  this  irritating 
mentor ;  "  you  will  do  nothing  by  dawdling  round 
picture-galleries.** 

Trevelyan  sat  in  his  studio  moodily  contem- 
plating this  letter.  It  irked  him  that  his  father 
should  adopt  this  novel  tone  of  remonstrance,  and 
to-day,  especially,  he  was  in  a  mood  to  allow  him- 
self to  be  ruffled.  He  had  had  already  several 
unpleasant  reminders  of  his  more  straitened  cir- 
cumstances. His  tailor  had  pressed  for  the  settle- 
ment of  an  outstanding  account  This,  in  itself, 
was  a  sufficient  annoyance  to  a  man  of  fastidious 
temperament ;  but  what  pointed  the  sting  of  the 
application  was  the  fact  that  he  had  no  ready 
money  to  meet  the  demand. 

The  room  was  in  twilight,  but  a  leaping  fire  upon 
the  hearth  hinted  at  its  luxury.  The  sudden  jets 
of  flame  illumined  the  walls  with  rich  suggestive- 
ness  as  the  dancing  light  flickered  for  a  moment 
on  the  gilt  of  picture-frames,  and  faded  to  a  mellow 
glow  as  it  rested  on  luxurious  velvet  hangings. 
In  the  corners,  where  the  shadows  were  deepest, 
lay-figures  in  studied  attitudes  were  lying  in  wait  to 
start  forth  like  accusing  ghosts  at  the  firelight's 
bidding.  On  one  side  of  the  room  stood  an  easel 
with  a  blank  canvas  upon  it,  and  behind  that, 
against  the  wall,  were  piled  some  half-finished 
sketches. 

Everything  in  the  room  seemed  to  Trevelyan's 
gloomy  fancy  instinct  with  dumb  rebuke.  For  the 
first  time  in  his  life,  perhaps,  he  doubted  himself; 
and  to  a  man  whose  only  capital  is  his  self-confi- 
dence that  is  suicidal 

He  was  interrupted  in  his  reverie  by  the  sound 
of  quick  footsteps  on  the  stairs,  followed  by  a  sharp 
rapping  of  knuckles  on  his  door. 

"  May  I  come  in  ?  **  asked  the  owner  of  the 
knuckles. 

Trevelyan  did  not  recognise  the  voice,  but  he 
gave  the  required  permission,  and  the  door  was 
5wung  open  impetuously  from  without 

"  AH  in  the  dark  I  *'  exclaimed  the  new-comer. 
**  You  didn't  expect  to  see  me,  old  fellow." 

He  came  forward  into  the  firelight,  and  Tre- 
velyan recognised  him. 

"  YoUy  White  !  **  he  said  with  some  surprise  ; 
"no,  you  are  the  last  person  I  should  have  ex- 
pected. Why,  it  is — how  long? — months,  years 
since  I  saw  you.    Sit  down.** 


He  drew  forward  an  armchair,  but  without  rising, 
and  his  visitor  dropped  easily  into  it,  and  then  sat 
rubbing  his  hands  through  his  hair.  He  was  a 
boyish-looking  man,  in  reality  older  than  Trevelpn, 
but  apparently  much  younger.  His  cheeks  were 
round  and  ruddy,  his  hair  waving  and  so  fair  as  to 
be  almost  flaxen,  his  eyes  blue. 

"  Well,**  he  said,  with  abominable  candour,  "  to 
tell  you  the  truth,  I'm  afraid  I  should  not  be  here 
to  day  if  I  hadn't  a  favour  to  ask  ;  but  that  can 
wait.  What  a  snug  little  place  you've  got  here. 
Been  doing  much  lately  ?  ** 

He  got  up,  and  began  to  poke  and  rummage 
about  the  room  with  an  innocent  freedom,  before 
Trevelyan  had  time  to  answer  : 

*'  Oh,  nothing  worth  speaking  of.  Come  and  sit 
down  again,  and  tell  me  about  yourself.  You  are 
as  restless  as  ever,  I  see ;  never  still  two  minutes 
together.** 

White  laughed  good-humouredly. 

"  No,**  he  said,  "  I'm  afraid  I  haven't  much  of 
*  that  repose  which  stamps  the  caste  of  Vere  de 
Vere ' ;  however,  as  I  haven't  the  caste  either,  it 
don't  much  matter.  But,  seriously,  old  fellow, 
what  have  you  got  on  hand  just  now  ?  Anything 
important — anything  to  keep  you  in  town?** 

Trevelyan  would  have  impatiently  waved  aside 
this  persistent  discussion  of  his  work,  but  his  com- 
panion was  not  to  be  discouraged. 

"  Oh,  but  I've  got  a  reason  for  asking,**  he  said — 
"a  selfish  reason,  of  course.  You  asked  me  about 
myself  just  now.  My  dear  boy,  I*m  just  off  to  the 
continent— Paris,  Rome,  Florence — it's  been  the 
dream  of  my  life,  that  I*ve  struggled  and  worked 
towards,  and  now  it*s  to  be  realised.  Don't  you 
envy  me?  How  I  shall  revel  in  these  months 
of  glorious  freedom  after  the  caged  life  I  have 
led !  how  I  shall  gloat  over  those  masterpieces 
that  I  have  dreamed  of,  but  scarcely  hoped  to 
see !  ** 

He  was  standing  over  Trevelyan  with  his  hands 
clasped  behind  his  back,  his  body  swaying  to  and 
fro  as  he  spoke,  his  face  eager  and  flushed  with 
enthusiasm. 

"And  what  is  your  object?"  asked  Trevelyan ; 
"  what  do  you  intend  to  do  ?  " 

"  Do  !  ** — White  gasped  for  a  moment.  "  What 
shall  I  not  do  ?  Enlarge  my  ideas,  improve  my 
methods,  breathe  the  larger  life  of  the  world,  break 
free  from  this  vegetating  existence — this  limited 
round  of  drudgery.     Is  this  nothing  ?  '* 

"  It  appears  to  be  a  great  deal.**  Trevelyan  re- 
freshed his  memory. 

"Then  you  are  throwing  up  your  position?"  he 
asked. 

"  At  the  School  of  Art  ?  *'  White's  fece  fell,  the 
corners  of  his  mouth  became  rueful.  "  Well,  the 
fact  is  you  have  hit  upon  the  one  obstacle  to  my 
plans,  which  is  really  what  brought  me  here  to-night 
You  know  I  am  not  such  a  lucky  beggar  as  you, 
Trevelyan.  I  have  had  to  work  my  own  way  in 
spite  of  res  angusta  domiy  and  sometimes  I  have 
been  pretty  hard  put  to  it  I  have  scraped  and 
screwed  enough  to  pay  my  expenses  for  the  next 
few  months,  but  I  can't  afford  to  sacrifice  one  of 
my  chief  sources  ot  income." 

\Vhite  paused,  and  looked  with  simple  expectation 
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at  Trevelyan.  He  was  not  at  all  embarrassed  by 
his  errand. 

"  You  will  guess  what  is  coming,"  he  went  on, 
as  Trevelyan  showed  no  sign  of  meeting  him  half- 
way; ^'I  want  to  find  a  substitute  during  my 
absence.  I  came  up  to  London,  and,  hearing  of 
your  whereabouts,  thought  I  would  look  you  up." 

White  did  not  add  what  his  hearer  mentally  sup- 
plied, that  it  was  the  news  of  Trevelyan's  change 
of  fortune  which  had  made  the  suggestion  possible. 

"You  see,"  said  White,  clumsy  with  delicacy, 
"  there  are  so  few  men  who  could  afford  to  give  up 
six  months  of  their  time  in  that  way.     I  knew  you 

would  probably  be  at  liberty,  that  is— I  mean " 

He  stopped,  fiercely  conscious  of  his  blunders. 

"You  want  me  to  act  as  your  substitute?"  asked 
Trevelyan.  He  glanced  at  the  letter  open  on  the  table 
before  him,  and  wondered  ironically  whether  his 
father  would  be  satisfied  with  his  acceptance  of  so 
magnificent  an  offer. 

"  You  will  be  putting  me  under  an  eternal  obli- 
gation if  you  do,"  said  White,  with  impulsive 
friendliness,  "and  I  don't  believe  you  would  regret 
it.  I  won't  insist  on  the  financial  side  of  it  with 
you,  because  I  know  it  is  not  a  consideration  ;  but 
it  is  an  interesting  old  town.  There  is  the  cathedral 
— you  are  great  on  architecture,  I  know — and  the 
river.  Why,  I  spent  half  my  time  on  the  river  last 
summer." 

"  Oh,  I  don't  doubt  the  attractions  of  the  place," 
Trevelyan  asserted  drily.  "  It  is  not  necessary  to 
catalogue  them  so  exhaustively ;  leave  me  some- 
thing to  discover." 

He  was  surprised  at  his  own  readiness  to  consider 
the  proposition.  He  was  certainly  in  want  of 
money,  in  spite  of  White's  disclaimer  of  that  as  a 
motive,  but  it  was  a  childish  pique,  aroused  by  his 
father's  letter,  which  decided  him. 

White  took  leave  of  him  that  evening  with  such 
obstreperous  gratitude  and  friendliness  that  before 
he  was  well  out  of  the  house  Trevelyan  was  mar- 
velling at  his  own  benevolence,  and  half-repenting 
its  rashness. 


III. 

IT  was  some  time  before  Trevelyan  troubled  to 
inquire  whether  Miss  Court  had  taken  advan- 
tage of  his  suggestion.  If  she  made  any  use 
of  the  permission  to  use  the  School  of  Art  on 
Saturday  afternoons,  she  was  apparently  indepen- 
dent enough  to  refuse  Trevelyan's  gracious  offer  of 
criticism,  for  she  never  mentioned  the  matter  to 
him  again.  But  one  Saturday,  strolling  past  the 
school,  Trevelyan  was  prompted  by  curiosity.  He 
opened  the  door,  and  was  gratified  by  seeing  a 
little  figure  at  the  far  end  of  the  room,  seated 
before  a  delicately  modelled  "  Psyche,"  a  copy  of 
which  she  was  rapidly  transferring  to  paper.  She 
had  characteristically  chosen  the  most  difficult 
subject  in  the  room.  She  was  so  .engrossed  with 
her  work  that  she  did  not  notice  his  entrance,  and 
moved  by  an  undefinable  instinct  he  went  out 
again  without  disturbing  her.  It  seemed  an  in- 
trusion. 

But  after  that  it  became  a  habit  with  him  to  look 
in  at  the  Art  School  on  Saturday  afternoons  on  one 


excuse  or  another.    Sometimes  Miss  Court  was 
not  alone — some  other  student,  feverish  in  prospect 
of  examination,  kept  her  company.    In  such  cases, 
Trevelyan  sauntered  in  for  the  sketch  or  book  he 
ha4  left  behind  him,  and,   having    obtained  it, 
sauntered  out  again.    But  oftener  he  found  her 
alone,  and  their  Ute-^-tite  was  uninterrupted.   Tre- 
velyan never  stayed  long — ^a  few  minutes  usually^ 
half  an  hour  as  the  limit  time.     He  had  no  wish 
to  have  these  little  visits  commented  on,  but  the 
slight  element  of  secrecy  which  this  implied  im- 
parted a  certain  flavour  to  them  as  of  stolen  fruit. 
Gradually  he  b^an  to  look  forward  to  Saturday 
afternoon  as  a  point  of  interest  in  the  dull  week. 
Occasionally  he  found  it  necessary  from  motives 
of  prudence  to  let  some  weeks  elapse  without  his 
customary  visit,  and  this  involved  a  certain  denial 
which  stimulated  his  inclination  while  it  set  his 
conscience  at  rest. 

It  was  after  such  an  absence,  extending  longer 
than  usual,  that  one  afternoon  in  the  late  summer 
he  entered  the  School  of  Art.  Outside  the  sun 
was  blazing  upon  the  hot  flags,  the  streets  were 
stifling.  It  was  rest  and  refreshment  to  step  into 
the  shady  room,  and  Jenny  in  her  white  dress  was 
a  pleasant  and  reposeful  object.  She  was  dressed 
more  simply  than  usual,  with  less  pretence  and 
ambition.  Her  gown  was  of  muslin,  and  fell  in 
straight  lines,  with  a  slight  fulness  from  the  waist, 
where  it  was  confined  by  a  belt  of  bright  blue 
ribbon  which  received  its  motive  from  a  bunch  of 
blue  cornflowers  she  had  fastened  at  her  neck. 
Her  hair  carelessly  loosened  had  slipped  a  little 
from  its  fastening.  It  shadowed  her  face  in  a 
confusion  of  delicate  curls  which  twined  round  the 
little  ears  Hke  fine  tendrils.  The  whole  effect  was 
one  of  childlike  innocence  and  freshness.  Trevelyan 
noticed  with  quite  a  new  pleasure  the  movement 
of  the  pretty  rounded  arm  glimmering  through  her 
loose  muslin  sleeve.  She  looked  up  quickly 
enough  to-day  at  the  sound  of  the  opening  door, 
but  she  gave  him  no  formal  greeting,  a  fact  not 
insignificant. 

"  Well,  Jenny,"  he  said — it  was  astonishing  how 
easily  he  had  slipped  into  that  familiar  address — 
"hard  at  work  as  usual !  What  an  industrious 
person  you  are  !  It  would  be  a  treat  to  see  you 
idle  for  once — a  new  sensation." 

"What  have  you  been  doing  to-day?'  she 
asked. 

''Doing!'' 

"  Have  you  been  on  the  river?  "  She  glanced 
at  his  flannel  suit  as  a  comment  on  her  question. 

"  Not  yet,"  he  said  idly ;  "  I  have  not  been  able 
to  muster  suflScient  energy  to  carry  me  to  the  boat- 
house.     I  shall  go  later." 

Trevelyan  reached  out  his  hand  for  a  blunted 
pencil  which  she  had  laid  aside,  and  began  to 
point  it  in  a  leisurely  way.  He  was  in  no  hurry 
to  go.  He  felt  that  his  previous  abstinence  had 
earned  him  the  right  to  a  little  self-indulgence  to- 
day. Trevelyan  was  not  a  strong  man.  He  had 
been  out  of  his  world  for  some  months,  and  was 
without  the  moral  support  which  is  derived  from 
the  opinion  of  other  people.  As  he  sat  chipping 
at  the  piencil-point  a  feeble  struggle  was  going  on 
in  his  mind  between  expediency  and  inclination. 
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Jenny  shot  a  side-glance  at  him,  and  thought 
'v^'liat  a  handsome  man  he  wasi  Indeed,  Trevelyan 
was  looking  his  best  to-day.  The  carelessness  of 
his  attire,  which  was  usually  faultless  to  a  fault, 
left  him  at  liberty  to  be  judged  on  his  own  merits. 
The  sun  seemed  to  have  had  a  genial  mellowing 
influence  upon  him.  A  drowsy  sense  of  luxurious 
idleness  pervaded  the  air. 

Jenny  looked  a  second  time.  The  pencil  was 
finished.  Trevelyan's  eyes,  dark  and  alive  with 
the  thoughts  passing  in  his  brain,  arrested  hers. 
That  look  decided  him. 

"  It  is  close  in  here,"  he  said ;  "  on  the  river 
there  will  be  some  air  stirring." 

He  rose  and  stood  by  her  side. 

"  Come  on  the  river,  Jenny." 

The  girl  hesitated  for  a  moment.  It  was  not 
that  she  was  wanting  in  daring.  Five  minutes 
ago  she  would  have  accepted  the  offer  with  alacrity ; 
but  his  look  had  troubled  her. 

"  Why  not  ?  " 

He  took  one  of  the  little  curls  that  twined  round 
her  ear  and  unwound  it  to  its  full  length. 

"Don't,"  said  she,  shaking  herself  impatiently 
away.    She  sighed. 

"I  should  like  to  come"— pause — "it  would 
be  sudi  a  lark  " — pause — "  if  they  find  out  I  shall 
get  in  a  row  " — pause—"  but  I  don't  care  " — pause 
— "  I  will  come." 

Trevelyan  was  not  entirely  satisfied  with  this 
progressive  assent  It  made  him  uneasy  to  think 
that  he  was  risking  a  "  row "  for  the  sake  of  a 
"  lark."    There  was  a  certain  incongruity  in  it. 

"Don't  let  me  be  responsible  for  getting  you 
into  trouble^"  he  said.  "  If  you  think  there  will 
be  any  difficulty  of  that  kind  we  will  give  up  the 
idea." 

She  pushed  out  her  red  lips  contemptuously. 

"  If  you  think  you  will  be  held  responsible,  I 
suppose  you  mean,"  she  retorted.  "  Oh  I  don't 
be  afraid,  Mr.  Trevelyan,  you  are  quite  safe.  / 
won't  telL" 

"  It  was  on  your  account  I  spoke,"  he  corrected 
coldly. 

Jenny  was  not  going  to  let  herself  be  punished. 

"Oh,  if  it's  only  on  my  account,"  she  said 
cheerfully,  "  that's  quite  a  different  thing.  It's  a 
chance  if  I'm  ever  found  out,  and  if  I  am — what 
harm?" 

She  began  briskly  putting  away  her  things. 

"  You  go  dovm  to  the  boat-house,  Mr.  Trevelyan, 
and  I  will  cut  across  the  fields  and  meet  you  a 
little  way  up  the  river.  That  will  be  far  the  best 
plan." 

Trevelyan  resigned  himself  to  the  inevitable.  It 
was  Jenny  who  was  taking  the  initiative,  he  told 
himself.  He  stifled  his  doubts  on  the  way  to  the 
boat-house,  but  they  fled  entirely  as  he  pulled 
slowly  up  the  river,  and  turning  a  bend  saw  a  white 
figure  waiting  for  him  on  the  bank. 

His  heart  gave  a  sudden  leap  of  admiration. 
Jennv  was  lovely  at  that  moment  From  under 
her  broad  sun-hat  her  eyes  shone ;  they  were 
of  that  lucent  blue  rarely  seen,  liquid  and  deep, 
and  yet  at  the  same  time  irradiating  light — 
the  dark,  &thomless  blue  of  a  summer  night,  com- 
bined with  the  sparkling  of  its  stars.    The  sun  had 


caught  her  cheeks,  and  they  glowed  like  poppies  ; 
her  full  red  lips  were  slightly  parted  in  an  arch 
curve ;  speech  trembled  on  them.  It  was  a  face 
such  as  Greuze  might  have  painted.  She  stood 
silhouetted  against  the  bright  sky,  knee-deep  in 
flowering  grasses,  and  her  hands  were  full  of  wild 
flowers. 

Trevelyan  rowed  to  the  bank  very  slowly,  loth 
to  dispel  the  vision. 

"  Am  I  not  ruthless  ?  "  she  asked,  stepping  into 
the  boat. 

She  held  up  her  flowers,  there  was  a  remorseful 
inflection  in  her  voice. 

"  I  love  them  so,  and  it  is  such  a  selfish  love. 
It  would  be  so  much  kinder  to  leave  them  alone ; 
they  will  all  be  dead  before  night." 

"  They  have  answered  their  end,"  said  Trevelyan ; 
"  they  have  given  you  pleasure.  Among  so  man)\ 
who  would  have  noticed  them  ?." 

"  I  don't  suppose  they  wanted  to  be  noticed ; 
and  it  is  a  pleasant  thing  to  live." 

For  some  unknown  reason  Trevelyan  felt  him- 
self reproached  ;  he  diverted  the  stream  of  talk  into 
a  more  navigable  channel. 

"Tell  me  something  about  yourself,  Jenny— r 
your  past  life.  I  have  known  you  five — six  months 
is  it?  Surely  such  old  acquaintanceship  should  be 
privileged." 

Jenny  recognised  the  compliment  of  this 
personal  inquiry.  Perhaps  it  flattered  her  into 
seriousness. 

"  Do  you  really  want  to  know  ?  " 

She  tilted  her  hat  further  over  her  eyes  to  shield 
them  from  the  level  rays  of  the  sun,  and  settled 
herself  more  comfortably  in  the  boat.  The  broad 
brim  was  a  shield  also  to  Trevelyan  from  a  certain 
bewildering  radiance  which  had  dazzled  his  gaze^ 
Jenny  was  nothing  but  a  voice  now,  with  a  lamentr 
ably  cockney  twang. 

"  There  isn't  much  to  tell,"  said  the  voice  from 
under  the  hat.  "  My  life  hasn't  been  interesting  in 
the  very  least ;  there  is  nothing  in  it  that  will  interest 
you.  My  father  was  a  clerk  in  the  City.  He  died 
when  I  was  eight  years  old.  I  can  hardly  remember 
him.  I  believe  he  was  a  kind  man,  but  I  can't 
remember  anything  characteristic  about  him.  I 
think  all  his  individuality  (if  he  had  any)  had  been 
ground  out  of  him  in  the  mill  of  City  life.  It  was  a 
stunted  form  of  existence."  Jenny's  voice  trailed 
off  into  dreaminess.  "  After  he  died,  my  mother 
had  only  his  insurance  money  to  depend  upon. 
With  that  she  bought  a  business,  not  a  large  one  I 
need  not  say — a  grocer's  shop,  in  fact.  She  was  a 
hard-working  woman,  not  very  educated  or  refined, 
I  suppose,  but  a  good  woman,  and  my  mother  " — 
Trevelyan  felt  that  there  were  tears  in  the  eyes 
behind  the  hat-brim.  "She  had  no  help  in  the 
house,  and  only  an  errand-boy  in  the  shop,  but  she 
would  never  let  me  lift  a  finger.  Once  she  was  out 
and  left  a  friend  in  charge  of  the  shop.  The  dream 
of  my  life  at  that  time  was  to  stand  behind  the 
counter  and  serve.  I  wheedled  the  good  woman 
left  in  office  into  the  realisation  of  my  dream.  I 
had  the  proud  privilege  of  handing  across  the 
counter  a  quarter  of  a  pound  of  '  best  Dorset'  '^ 

Jenny  suddenly  pushed  her  hat  back. 
"These  are  shocking  details  ! "  she  said 
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Edgar  quailed  before  her  penetration. 
"  They  interest  me,"  he  murmured  feebly. 
"A  new  phase  of  life  1  You  will  soon  weary 
of  the  investigation  ;  it  is  too  commonplace.  My 
mother  was  ambitious  for  me  ;  she  scraped  and 
hoarded  to  send  me  to  a.  *  private '  school ;  she  had  a 
horror  of  the  Board  school  as  being  below  the  level 
of  the  daughter  of  a  poor  clerk.  She  paid  sixpence 
a  week  for  my  education,  and  that  was  sixpence 
thrown  away.  She  had  better  have  sent  me  to  the 
Board  school  and  saved  fivepence." 

There  was  a  dreary  pride  in  Jenny's  insistence 
on  these  sordid  details.  It  drove  her  to  be  fiercely 
candid  with  this  man,  who  in  his  inmost  heart,  she 
knew,  despised  the  humble  circumstances  of  her 
life. 

"The  little  I  know,"  she  went  on,  "I  have 
taught  myself.  I  have  made  my  own  way  in  the 
world  so  far  as  I  have  gone,  and  shall  probably  do 
so  to  the  end  of  the  journey.  Well,  I  am  quite 
capable  of  doing  it.  IVe  got  all  my  wits  about 
me,  thank  goodness,  and  a  thorough  training  in  the 
kindergarten  system  to  put  bread  in  my  mouth — 
and  for  the  rest,  my  pencils  and  colour-box.  My 
mother  is  dead.  I  am  alone,  and  can  do  as  I  please." 
"  Are  you  never  lonely,  Jenny  ?  " 
Trevelyan  breathed  more  freely  now  that  they 
had  left  the  atmosphere  of  the  grocer's  shop 
behind.  His  mental  pictures  had  been  too  vivid. 
He  saw  it  all — the  stuffy  little  shop,  the  pickles,  the 
jam  jars,  the  canisters,  the  woman  in  charge— -a  fat 
woman  probably,  with  a  dirty  print  gown  unfastened 
at  the  throat ;  he  could  count  the  very  beads  of 
perspiration  on  her  forehead — and  Jenny,  a  bright- 
eyed,  long-legged  creature,  with  a  tousled  mop  of 
hair,  handing  a  greasy  packet  to  the  expectant 
customer.  Pah  I  He  came  back  to  the  present, 
and  Jenny's  eyes  opposite  htm. 
"  Are  you  never  lonely,  Jenny  ?  " 
"  Lonely  ?  "  a  light  ripple  of  laughter  parted  her 
lips.  "I  don't  know  the  meaning  of  the  word. 
How  can  anyone  be  lonely  or  unhappy  in  such  a 
world  ?  " 

Her  eloquent  gaze  swept  the  landscape,  the 
shining  river,  the  rich,  glooming  green  of  the  late 
summer  in  trees  and  meadows,  and  in  the  bend  of 
the  river  the  distant  cathedral  spires,  dazzling  white 
in  the  reflected  glory. 

"  It  is  very  beautiful,"  Trevelyan  assented,  look- 
ing at  the  girl  and  not  at  the  scene. 

"I  do  enjoy  life  so,"  she  went  on  dreamily, 
speaking  rhythmically  in  time  to  the  slow  splash 
of  the  oar.  "Just  to  live,  to  be  able  to  use  one's 
Acuities,  is  such  joy  in  itself.  To  feel  my  blood 
pulsing,  my  heart  throbbing;  to  be  one  with  all 
the  wealth  of  life  around,  is  enough  for  me.  I 
think  I  could  be  happy  impersonally,  whatever 
happened.  I  am  not  dependent  on  circum- 
stances." 

"  You  are  to  be  envied,  Jenny." 
"  But  what  does  chafe  me,"  she  said,  "  is  limita- 
tion.    I  long  to  experience,  to  accomplish  some- 
thing— everything  that  is  possible  to  me.    That  is 
what  life  means  to  me." 

"  What  do  you  mean  by  limitation  ?  "  Trevelyan 
asked  curiously.  "^Conventional  ideas — the 
opinion  of  other  people  ?  " 


She  shook  her  head. 

"I  could  brave  that  if  necessary.  It  would 
never  bind  me  long.  The  worst  kind  of  limitation 
for  me  would  be  that  which  I  made  for  myself 
Have  you  ever  thought  what  tremendous  limitations 
happiness  imposes,  and  love  even  more." 

He  had  not  thought  about  it,  but  he  caught  at 
the  word  which  seemed  to  promise  most. 
"  Surely  not  love  ?  " 

"  Oh  !  love  most  of  all,"  Jenny  said  energetically. 
"  When  once  we  love,  we  are  fettered  by  a  thousand 
restrictions  ;  we  are  in  bondage  to  the  opinions 
and  prejudices  of  another  \  we  are  continually  in 
terror  lest  we  should  forfeit  their  esteem.  We  can 
no  longer  afford  to  be  careless  and  independent. 
Love  makes  us  all  cowards." 

"  But  isn't  the  gain  worth  more  than  the  loss  ?  '* 
Something  in  the  tone  of  the  question  made 
Jenny  suddenly  self-conscious.     Love  is  a  dan- 
gerous theme  for  young  men  and  maidens ;  per- 
haps in  its  danger  lies  its  attractiveness. 

She  faltered,  and  words  deserted  her.  Instead, 
a  beautiful  crimson  glow  on  brow  and  cheek 
answered  for  her  ;  it  was  an  eloquent  answer. 

Edgar  laid  down  his  oars.  For  the  last  hour 
they  had  drifted  with  the  stream,  steering  the  boat 
with  an  occasional  idle  plash  of  the  oars  in  the  still 
water.  The  river  was  very  quiet,  all  sounds  sub- 
dued after  the  heat  of  the  day.  Now  the  boat 
floated  down  a  blazing  track  of  light,  beneath  a 
sky  of  rose  and  hyacinth,  into  the  sunset  On 
either  side  the  river,  a  faint  blue  mist  shadowed 
the  fields  and  gave  a  dreamy  tenderness  to  the 
landscape.  It  was  a  world  of  rosy  enchantment, 
of  soft  lights  and  softer  shadows,  and  they  were 
the  only  inhabitants. 

"The  mists  are  rising,"  Edgar  said,  "you  will 
l^e  chilled.  Let  us  pull  die  boat  on  the  bank,  and 
walk  about  a  little  while." 

There  was  a  dumb  assent.  They  secured  the 
boat,  and  scrambled  up  the  bank.  Their  hands 
touched,  tingling,  and  clung  together.  Next  minute 
they  were  walking  through  the  fragrant  grasses  in  a 
dream-world.  The  rich  meadows  stretched  on 
every  side  of  them,  level  as  far  as  eye  could  reach, 
with  wide  horizons  alive  with  winged  clouds,  wings 
tipped  with  flame.  Their  hearts  expanded, 
responsive  to  the  appeal  of  earth  and  sky ;  they 
were  one  with  Nature. 

Edgar  did  not  question  the  spell  that  was  on 
him,  its  power  silenced  him.  He  walked  mechanic- 
ally, with  Jenny's  little  hand  trembling  in  his.  He 
did  not  look  at  her,  but  he  was  vividly  conscious  of 
her,  of  the  beauty  which  he  only  half  approved,  the 
luscious  red  lips,  the  dubious  attractiveness  of  the 
piquant  nose  and  chin,  the  eyes — ah  I  the  eyes, 
with  a  dangerous  new  look  in  them. 

It  was    Jenny    who  had    the  courage  of  the 
situation.    She    stood  still,  withdrew  her    hand, 
speech  struggled  through  a  sigh. 
"Ah  I— these  grasses  ! " 

She  stooped  as  though  to  sweep  a  handful 
towards  her.  Her  eyes  sought  Edgar's  courageously. 
Her  action  was  arrested  in  the  look. 

Some  voice  in  Trevelyan's  brain,  not  belonging 
to  himself,  told  him  that  this  was  the  look  he  had 
dreaded.    "  You  are  done  for,"  it  said,  "  unless  you 
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avoid  her  eyes.  Shake  yourself  free  from  the  spell. 
Remember  what  is  due  to  yourself  and  your 
position." 

Trevelyan  did  not  recognise  the  voice,  the  sense 
was  alien  to  him. 

He  stared  fascinated  into  the  deeps  of  Jenny's 
eyes.  Nearer  and  nearer  they  drew  him,  fatally 
nearer  and  nearer,  as  a  whirlpool  in  which  sense 
and  reason  were  sucked  in.  A  delirious  longing  to 
drown  himself  in  their  delight  had  taken  possession 
of  him.    He  did  not  even  struggle. 

But  suddenly  rescue  came. 

The  dream  in  Jenny's  eyes  disappeared,  all  the 
softness  vanished,  her  look  was  as  fire.  She  put 
out  her  hand  and  pushed  him  roughly  aside. 

"How  dare  you,"  she  said  harshly — "how  dare 
you  make  a  fool  of  me  ?  " 

At  another  time  the  bluntness  of  ber  speech 
would  have  jarred  on  him  ;  now  it  merely  roused 
impatience  of  the  obstacle  it  created.  He  had 
been  mulcted  of  the  kiss  he  coveted,  and  he 
thirsted  the  more  for  the  denial  of  the  cup  held  to 
his  lips. 

She  went  on  the  more  vehemently  to  overpower 
the  treacherous  throbbing  of  her  heart. 

"  You  have  amused  yourself  with  me,  and  I  was 
quite  content  it  should  be  so,  since  I  shared  in 
the  amusement.  But  there  is  a  limit  to  amuse- 
ment—you have  reached  that  limit — let  it  end 
here." 

"No,"  said  Trevelyan,  "it  shall  not  end  here. 
I  vow  it  shall  not  end  here."  He  made  a  stride 
towards  her.  "  Jenny,  I  love  you — be  my  wife — 
only  kiss  me." 

There  are  many  Esaus,  ready  to  sell  their  birth- 
right for  a  mess  of  pottage. 

IV. 

ON  Trevelyan's  breakfast  table  next  morning  lay 
a  letter.  He  started  at  sight  of  the  delicate 
old-fashioned  handwriting.  The  association 
seemed  to  belong  to  another  life.  He  toyed  with 
it  without  breaking  the  seal,  while  sipping  his 
coffee.  His  brain  seemed  dulled  this  morning,  he 
had  but  a  iaded  remembrance  of  his  enthusiasm  of 
the  night  before.  All  the  zest,  the  piquancy,  had 
gone  out  of  it ;  it  was  stale  to  the  taste.  His  mind 
held  off  from  it  fastidiously,  and  pleaded  weariness 
as  an  excuse  for  shunning  the  inevitable  reckoning. 
The  letter  might  prove  a  distraction.  Indirectly 
it  was  also  a  stinging  reminder.  Trevelyan  opened 
it 

"Dacrc  Court. 

"  My  dear  Edgar, — ^You  are  a  mysterious  indi- 
vidual. I  have  been  at  home  for  a  whole  fortnight, 
and,  if  you  will  credit  me,  until  to-day  I  had  not  an 
idea  of  your  near  neighbourhood.  How  is  it  you 
have  not  reported  yourself?  What  has  brought 
you  here?  I  hear  of  you  in  connection  with  the 
School  of  Art ;  it  seems  incredible.  Come  and  ex- 
plain. You  know  I  have  always  been  your  Mother 
Confessor.  I  am  alone  here— rather  I  should  say 
Colonel  Dacre  is  not  with  me,  since  I  have  a 
charming  companion  in  Stella  Grey,  my  grand- 
niece  (it  sounds  a  formidable  relationship  !  )  You 
have  heard  me  speak  of  her  often— a  dear  girl. 


But  I  won't  bribe  you,  it  is  your  godmother  you  are 
coming  to  see.  The  heat  tries  me,  and  I  rarely  go 
out  before  evening ;  you  will  find  me  at  home. 

"  Ever  in  affection  yours, 
"Judith  Dacre." 

The  handwriting  was  a  little  tremulous  towards 
the  finish.  Trevelyan  noticed  it  affectionately  as  a 
picture  of  the  writer  rose  in  his  mind.  "  She  is 
getting  quite  an  old  lady.  What  age  is  she  ?  Sixty- 
five  ?  She  must  be  more  than  that,  nearer  seventy. 
It  is  difilicult  to  associate  the  idea  of  age  with  her." 
He  re-read  the  letter ;  one  sentence  arrested  him  : 
"  You  know  I  have  always  been  your  Mother  Con- 
fessor." It  brought  Edgar  face  to  face  with  the 
memories  he  was  evading,  and  offered  a  suggestion 

"  She  can  help  me  if  anyone  can,"  he  thought,. 
"  if  only  I  knew  how  I  want  to  be  helped  !  Per- 
haps she  will  find  that  out  for  me.  Oh !  Jenny, 
Jenny  ! "  he  groaned  inwardly,  with  a  rapid  glance 
backwards  and  fom'ards.  "  I  am  a  man  of  honour," 
he  added  gloomily,  in  answer  to  certain  darker 
promptings.  His  laden  spirit  did  not  receive  much 
satisfaction  from  the  assurance. 

"  At  least  I  will  see  Mrs.  Dacre,  and  ask  her — 
ask  her  what  ?  Her  opinion  would  be  of  use ;  she 
could  give  me  an  opinion.  If  she  were  my  cham- 
pion  it  would  carry  weight  with  my  father  when — 
if—"  he  shrank  nervously  away  from  the  subject. 
There  was  no  immediate  need  to  face  the  issue ;  he 
had  had  forethought  sufficient  to  bind  Jenny  to  a 
strict  observance  of  secrecy  for  the  present.  In 
another  month  the  term  of  his  residence  would  be 
at  an  end,  then — with  the  vague  promise  of  that 
"  then  "  he  had  contented  her. 

In  the  cool  of  the  day  he  set  out  to  visit  his  god- 
mother. It  was  a  pleasant  walk  to  Dacre  Court. 
The  park,  which  was  an  extensive  one,  had  a  public 
footway  running  through  it,  and  as  Edgar  sauntered 
along  he  could  not  but  be  soothed  by  the  restful- 
ness  of  the  scene.  The  grass,  short  cropped  by 
numberless  sheep,  was  turning  yellow  after  the  long 
heat  and  drought  of  the  summer ;  a  hint  of  autumn 
mellowed  here  and  there  the  sombre  green  of  the 
beeches ;  the  sycamores  had  already  turned,  and 
gleamed  golden  from  among  the  darker  foliage. 
Languid  shadows  rested  upon  the  parched  grass  ; 
there  was  no  sound  other  than  the  busy  munching 
of  the  sheep,  dreamy,  monotonous,  varied  oc- 
casionally by  a  feeble  bleat  or  the  lazy  cawing  of 
a  rook.     The  earth  seemed  listless  and  half  asleep. 

As  he  opened  the  gate  leading  into  the  private 
part  of  the  grounds,  he  was  conscious  of  a  change 
in  the  scene  and  the  atmosphere.  Here  the  sweep 
of  lawn  was  beautifully  green  and  level,  the  shadows 
cool  and  dark,  the  sunlight  golden.  Under  a 
spreading  cedar  at  one  comer  of  the  lawn  a  tent 
had  been  erected,  but  the  little  colony  of  wicker 
chairs  and  tables  was  placed  on  the  turf  in  the  open. 
Seated  in  a  lounge  chair,  with  a  n^lected  work- 
basket  at  her  side,  her  hands  folded  restfuUy 
together,  sat  a  beautiful  old  lady.  Mrs.  Dacre  was 
a  woman  who  instinctively  commanded  not  only 
respect  but  reverence.  She  had  a  strong  face^ 
bronzed  with  exposure  to  the  sun,  keen  blue  eyes 
which  were  yet  as  clear  and  innocent  as  a  child's,  and 
hair  of  the  purest  white.    The  strong  contrast  of 
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colour,,  brown,  blue,  and  white,  was  remarkable. 
H6r  mien  was  that  of  a  princess,  and  the  gracious 
dignity  of  her  manner,  combined  with  a  certain 
amiable  but  very  decided  despotism,  made  her  a 
power  in  any  society.  Indeed  she  was  accustomed 
tobesomething  of*,  potentate.  Her  dress  usually  was 
of  the  plainest  description,  although  she  knew  how 
to  array  herself  to  perfection  en  grande  dame  when 
occasion  demanded  it.  The  village  people  were 
accustomed  to  see  her  driving  about  in  a  ram- 
shackle little  wicker  pony-chaise,  a  large  sun-hat 
tied  under  her  chin,  a  shabby  old  shawl  round  her 
shoulders ;  or  to  meet  her  wandering  through  the 
lanes  with  a  basket  on  her  arm,  gardening  gloves 
on  her  hands,  grubbing  about  in  the  hedges  for  wild 
flowers.  Yet  wherever  she  went,  in  whatever 
guise,  shabby,  eccentric,  or  incongruous,  she  was 
Aways  recognised  as  a  personage— there  was  no- 
mistaking  her. 

She  rose  as  Edgar  approached  her,  her  black 
gown  sweeping  the  grass  as  she  moved  towards 
him,  both  shapely  brown  hands  extended  to  him  in 
welcome. 

"  My  dear  boy,"  she  said,  in  that  rich,  mellow, 
musiod  voice  that  had  delighted  Edgar  since  his 
boyhood,  "  I  knew  you  would  come  to-day.  I  was 
^sitting  waiting  for  you." 

She  resumed  her  seat,  and  Edgar  dropped  into 
the  inviting  lounge  by  her  side. 

"  You  must  tell  me  all  about  yourself,"  she  went 
on.  "I  am  perishing  with  curiosity  and  mysti- 
fication.    How  is  it  you  are  here  ?  " 

"  Well,"  he  said  diffidently,  "  the  explanation  is 
a  very  simple  one.  I  am  substituting  for  an  old 
college  friend  of  mine  who  is  the  head  of  the 
School  of  Art  here." 

**  Is  he  a  very  dear  old  friend  ?  " 

"  Not  particularly.  We  were  very  good  chums, 
but  I  had  seen  nothing  of  him  since  he  left 
Oxford." 

"  But  this  is  very  extraordinary." 

Edgar  began  to  feel  a  little  nervous  beneath  her 
scrutinising  gaze. 

"You  must  remember,"  he  said,  "I  am  not  a 
rich  man." 

She  laughed  a  very  little,  silently. 

"  Let  me  look  at  you,"  she  said ;  "  let  me  see  if 
you  have  changed.  Have  you  become  a  Socialist 
or  a  Ruskinian?  Are  you  teeming  with  ideas 
about  the  dignity  of  labour  ?  There  is  something 
about  it  I  don't  quite  understand,  but  I  begin  to 
suspect  that  I  am  a  little  proud  of  you." 

Edgar  reddened  uneasily. 

"  Don't  mortify  me,"  he  said.  "  I  hardly  know 
if  you  are  ironical  or  in  earnest,  but  there  is  no 
reason  to  feel  pride  in  me." 

"Then  you  have  changed,"  she  cried.  "Dear 
Edgar,  I  shall  need  a  fresh  introduction.  But  I 
won't  tease  you  any  more.  Tell  me  what  sort  of 
life  you  have  been  living  here  the  last  few  months." 

"A stultifying  kind  of  existence" — Edgar  looked 
back  on  it  as  to  another  life.  "  I  know  nobody 
here— none  of  my  own  set,  that  is  to  say,"  he  cor- 
rected himself  hastily. 

"And  what  are  the  other  people  like?"  she 
asked,  with  a  slightly  ironical  inflection  which  was 
k)6C  on  Edgar. 


"  Oh.  uninteresting  to  a  degree,"  he  answered  in 
all  good  faith ;  "  mere  commonplace  tradespeople 
for  the  most  part,  without  an  idea  above  money- 
grubbing  and  money-spending.  The  students  at 
the  School  of  Art  are  all  drawn  from  this  class. 
There  is  one  exception,  though,  the  only  one  who 
has  any  talent.  I  thought  I  would  tell  you — would 
ask  you  to  interest  yourself— I  am  interested  in 
helping " 

"  Ah  ! "  said  Mrs.  Dacre.  Her  keen,  kind  eyes 
studied  his  face  gravely.  "What  age  is  this 
youth  ?  "  she  asked  after  a  moment's  pause. 

His  averted  eyes  were  surprised  into  meeting 
hers. 

"  It  isn't  a  youth,  it's  a  girl." 

"Oh,  a  girl !  And  what  age,  then,  is  this 
girl?" 

"I  really  hardly  know" — with  an  effort  he 
collected  his  wits.  "  I  imagine  about  twenty. 
She  is  not  quite— not  quite—rather  a  child  of  the 
people,  you  know.  But  she  has  undoubted 
talent — genius  I  should  say — and  she  is  not  un- 
attractive." 

"That  is  a  great  point,"  Mrs.  Dacre  assented 
gravely ;  but  before  he  could  resume  his  description 
she  interrupted  him. 

"  Ah,  here  comes  Stella,"  she  said. 

Trevelyan's  eyes  followed  the  direction  of  hers, 
which  were  turned  towards  the  sunset  Westwards 
lay  an  old-fashioned  garden,  surrounded  by  lichen- 
tinted  walls  on  which  the  peaches  ripened.  Just 
now  the  beds  were  filled  with  tall  white  lilies,  their 
golden  hearts  warming  in  the  mellow  sun-rays  ; 
the  sweet,  heavy  perfume  was  wafted  to  them  where 
they  sat  by  the  languorous  breeze.  Coming  doivxi 
the  narrow  gravel  path,  the  lilies  pressing  waist- 
high  on  either  side,  Edgar  saw  a  sweet  vision  of 
maidenhood.  Perhaps  her  surroundings  lent  to 
her  that  touch  of  poetical  suggestion — she  seemed 
a  taller  lily  among  her  sisters.  She  was  dressed  in 
white  draperies  which  hung  severely  about  her  slim 
young  figure,  and  her  head  was  as  golden  as  the 
heart  of  the  lilies.  Her  face  had  little  colour,  save 
in  the  proud,  perfect  lips.  Her  eyes  were  not 
blue — they  were  large  and  grey  and  passionless* 
There  was  about  the  beautiful,  innocent  face  a 
subtle  suggestion  of  coldness,  which  was  of  all 
qualities  that  most  calculated  to  attract  Edgar  in 
his  present  mood  of  mind.  She  came  nearer, 
quite  unconscious  of  the  impression  she  had 
produced ;  indeed,  she  seemed  to  move  in  a 
sphere  far  removed  from  the  petty  and  personal, 
Edgar  thought. 

He  almost  bxpected  her  to  open  her  lips  and 
sing,  speech  seemed  too  commonplace;  but  she 
only  hdd  out  her  hand  to  him  with  great  simplicity 
in  response  to  Mrs.  Dacre's  introduction,  and  sat 
down  in  silence  by  their  side« 

"  You  are  not  at  all  a  stranger  to  Stella,"  Mis. 
Dacre  had  said;  "we  have  telked  about  you  a 
great  deal  the  last  few  days." 

A  burning  desire  to  know  what  they  had  said  of 
him  took  possession  of  Edgar. 

"  It  is  strange  you  have  never  met  before,"  his 
godmother  continued,  taking  the  girl's  slim  white 
fingers  into  her  brown  ones  and  stroking  them 
gently.    '*  You  are  both  so  nearly  related  to 
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one  my  godson,  the  other  my  grand-niece  "—she 
laughed  at  the  expression  on  Stella's  face. 

"  Oh  !  Aunt  Judith,"  said  the  girl  reproachfully, 
''you  promised  me  to  cancel  that  dreadful  re- 
lationship.    I  am  to  he  your  daughter,  you  know." 

"  I  correct  myself,"  said  the  old  lady.  "  Yes, 
you  are  my  dear  little  daughter,  Stella,  and  I  mean 
to  keep  you  for  my  very  own  as  long  as  I  am 
allowed-" 

She  looked  down  with  fond  pride  at  the  golden 
head  which  rested  near  her  shoulder ;  then  her 
eyes  sought  Edgar's,  which  met  hers  in  eloquent 
corroboration. 

"And  now,  Edgar,"  she  said,  '^tell  me  some 
more  about  this  '  not  unattractive '  young  genius 
in  whom  you  are  so  interested.  What  is  it  you 
want  me  to  do  for  her  ?  " 

Suddenly  Edgar's  thoughts,  which  had  been 
soarii^  in  another  atmosphere,  were  dashed  to 
earth  again.  He  wished  that  his  godmother  had 
not  recurred  to  the  unwelcome  subject.  He 
sickened  at  the  thought  of  Jenny. 

"  Do  you  want  me  to  find  work  for  her,  teaching 
work  or  anything  of  that  kind  ?  Is  she  the  sort  of 
girl  whom  I  could  recommend  to  my  friends  ?  " 

"  I  don't  think  that  kind  of  thing  is  what  I  mean," 
Edgar  said  desperately.  "  If  you  could  see  her. 
AVhat  she  needs  is  contact  with  people  in  a  higher 
social  station  than  her  own.  She  has  no  manner, 
no  breeding — but  she  is  very  apt,  very  quick ;  she 
would  acquire  these  things  without  much  diffi- 
culty." He  paused,  conscious  that  his  plunge  bad 
taken  him  out  of  his  depth. 

Mrs.  Dacre's  blue  eyes  were  opened  wide  and 
r^arding  him  with  unfeigned  astonishment. 

"  My  dear,  dear  boy,"  she  said,  leaning  forward 
and  speaking  in  a  tone  of  serious  alarm,  "you  really 
frighten  me.  What  is  the  nature  of  the  interest 
you  take  in  this  young  woman  ?  Is  it  patronage 
or  philanthropy,  or  is  it  of  a  more  personal  quality? 
You  must  reassure  me  on  that  point  before  I 
promise  anything." 

This  was  Edgar's  opening. 

At  the  critical  moment  his  mind  seemed  in- 
capable of  fiicing  the  situation,  to  evade  it  at  all 
costs  was  his  instinct  He  was  vividly  conscious 
of  every  smallest  detail  of  the  scene  before  him — 
his  godmother's  attentive  attitude,  the  fine  lines 
of  her  face  stem  in  her  momentary  anxiety  ;  a  dia- 
mond rii^  flashed  upon  the  nervous  fingers  which 
grasped  one  arm  of  her  chair.  His  eyes,  travelling 
lower,  rested  upon  Stella.  Though  she  struggled 
against  all  appearance  of  interest,  and  strove  to 
detach  herself  from  the  conversation,  he  could  see 
a  faint  colour  trembling  to  the  surface  of  her  cheek, 
and  knew  that  no  word  was  lost  upon  her. 

It  was,  in  fact,  a  moral  crisis,  though  Edgar's 
recognition  of  it  was  so  instantaneous  that  there 
seemed  no  pause  between  Mrs.  Dacre's  question 
and  his  answer. 

He  turned  with  a  half  smile,  too  affectionate  to 
be  satirical 

"  My  dear  godmodier,  do  not  let  your  imagi- 
nation  run  away  with  you.  My  interest  in  Miss 
Court  is  purely  impersonal,  and  relates  to  her  talent 
ak)ne.  You  ought  to  know  that  I  am  past  the  age 
of  illusioiis.^ 


"  No  man  is  past  the  age  of  illusions,"  said  the 
old  lady  sagely  ;  but  she  leaned  back  in  her  chair 
with  a  sigh  of  relief.    The  danger  was  past. 

"And  now,"  she  said  penitently,  "I  must  make 
amends.  I  think  you  wished  me  to  see  your 
protegee  ?  Tell  her  to  call  upon  me  one  afternoon, 
and  to  bring  some  of  her  work  with  her." 

**  No,"  said  Edgar,  **  I  will  ask  you  to  do  nothing. 
It  was  a  mistake  of  mine  to  propose  such  a  thing." 

He  bent  his  eyes  upon  the  ground  ;  a  turmoil  of 
conflicting  emotions  lent  bitterness  to  his  words. 
Mrs.  Dacre  misunderstood  the  bitterness. 

"  Ah  !  now  I  have  offended  you,"  she  said.  "  I 
have  been  too  rash  ;  age,  I  fear,  will  never  teach 
me  prudence.  But,  Edgar,  you  must  forgive  me, 
and  signify  that  you  do  so  by  letting  me  do  what 
is  in  my  power  for  this  girl.  No,  I  will  take  no 
denial,  absolutely.  She  must  come  to  me  to-morrow 
afternoon,  any  time  between  four  and  six." 

Edgar  knew  it  was  useless  to  contend  the  point 
any  longer.  He  could  not  thank  her.  He  half 
shrugged  his  shoulders,  angry  with  himself  for  the 
depreciating  action,  but  angrier  with  fate  and  with 
her.  He  knew,  although  he  uneasily  refrained  from 
mental  questioning,  that  he  had  deliberately  taken 
a  downward  step  that  afternoon.  He  had  de- 
scended from  the  pedestal  of  unimpeachable  honour 
which,  in  his  thoughts  of  himself,  he  had  hitherto 
occupied.  He  had  transgressed  against  the  social 
code  which,  perhaps,  to  Edgar  Trevelyan  was  the 
highest  moral  code.  "Thou  shalt  not  lie"  was 
one  of  its  first  commandments.  To  descend  to  the 
meanness  of  a  direct  lie  was  a  thing  which  would 
have  seemed  impossible  to  him  yesterday. 

With  an  effort  he  shook  himself  free  from  the 
novel  sense  of  shame  and  humiliation ;  but  his 
conversational  alertness  had  forsaken  him.  He 
was  dull  and  distrait. 

Talk  dwindled  and  became  fragmentary.  The 
shadows  lengthened  on  the  grass ;  a  gentle  rustling 
stirred  the  upper  branches  of  the  trees  ;  the  purple 
haze  of  evening  softened  the  distant  outlines. 

'*The  dews  fall  early,"  said  Mrs.  Dacre.  She 
drew  her  lace  shawl  round  her  shoulders.  '*  Let 
us  come  indoors,  and  Stella  shall  sing  to  us." 

She  rose  as  she  spoke,  and  led  the  way  across 
the  lawn  and  through  the  long  French  windows 
into  the  drawing-room.  It  had  the  air  of  a  state 
apartment,  and  was  furnished  with  an  austere  rich- 
ness. The  blinds  had  been  lowered  all  day,  and 
there  was  a  hush  and  calm  dignity  in  the  aspect 
of  the  room  very  refreshing  to  Edgar,  whose  eyes 
lately  had  been  accustomed  to  more  homely  sur- 
roundings. Stella  walked  to  the  grand  piano  and 
turned  over  a  pile  of  music. 

"What  shall  it  be.  Aunt  Judith?"  she  asked, 
knowing  well  that  nothing  which  was  not  her  own 
choice  would  content  the  despotic  old  lady. 

"Oh,  give  me  my  favourite,"  was  the  prompt 
answer.  "You  know  it,  of  course?"  she  asked 
Edgar,  as  the  first  preluding  notes  of  Schubert's 
"Who  is  Sylvia?"  Stole  upon  the  silence  of  the 
room. 

Edgar  only  bent  his  head  in  response,  for  Stella 
had  begun  to  sing.  His  instinct  had  been  a  true 
one ;  song  was  mdeed  her  natural  speech.  She 
was  separated  from  him  by  the  width  of  the  room. 
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so  that  he  could  take  id  the  complete  picture.  She 
sat  at  the  piano  with  her  golden  head  thrown 
slightly  back  ;  her  throat  was  swollen  with  song  ; 
it  poured  from  her  lips  as  spontaneously,  with  as 
little  apparent  art,  as  if  she  had  been  some  wild 
woodland  bird  warbling  to  its  mate  in  the  dim 
recesses  of  the  forest.  Yet  in  that  careless  spon- 
taneity Edgar  recognised  the  very  perfection  of  art, 
and  his  mind  was  so  constituted  that  he  accorded 
to  it  a  respect  which  no  merely  natural  gifts  could 
have  aroused  in  him. 

A  warm  twilight  pervaded  the  room,  softening 
all  austerities,  and  subduing  the  colouring  to  a  rich 
harmony.  A  sheaf  of  white  lilies  in  the  background 
gave  the  necessary  completing  touch.  The  picture 
was  perfect. 

"Is  she  St.  Cecilia,  I  wonder?"  mused  Edgar. 

'*  Holy,  fair  and  wise  is  she. 
The  heavens  such  grace  did  lend  her 
That  she  might  adored  be  " — 

sang  Stella. 

V. 

IT  was  late  in  the  afternoon  of  the  following  day 
when  Jenny  wended  her  way  across  the  park 
in  the  direction  of  Dacre  Court.  She  walked 
nervously,  increasing  her  pace  by  fits  and  starts. 
For  a  few  yards  she  would  hurry  on  breathlessly, 
then,  suddenly  slowing  up,  would  loiter  along  with 
a  feeble,  effortless  gait.  The  fact  was  that  Jenny 
was  overcome  with  timidity.  The  thought  of 
entering  that  charmed  circle  where  Edgar  dwelt 
at  ease  struck  terror  to  her  heart.  She  had  not 
the  courage  to  make  an  adventuress.  She  was 
puzzled,  too,  as  to  the  capacity  in  which  she  had 
been  invited.  Had  she  gone  to  Mrs.  Dacre 
merely  as  an  humble  aspirant  anxious  to  find  a 
market  for  her  wares,  then  her  native  independence 
would  have  asserted  itself  and  she  would  have 
known  how  to  conduct  herself  in  a  self-respecting 
manner.  But  to  meet  this  stranger  on  equal  terms 
was  beyond  Jenny.  Fear  and  wild  shyness  took 
possession  of  her  soul ;  she  could  have  turned  and 
run  in  the  opposite  direction  had  not  her  pride 
goaded  her  on.  It  had  cost  her  a  severe  struggle 
to  come  at  all.  When  she  had  received  Edgar's 
mandate  the  night  before,  a  few  bald  lines  scribbled 
in  pencil,  her  instinct  had  been  one  of  rebellion. 
"  I  will  not  go ;  I  wiii  not  go  to  be  quizzed  by  his 
fine  friends,"  she  had  told  herself  over  and  over 
again  ;  but  yet  the  thought  that  Edgar  should  wish 
to  introduce  her  to  people  of  his  own  set  was  a 
mollifying  one,  even  though  he  had  repeated  with 
cold  emphasis  the  strict  injunction  to  secrecy. 

Jenny  had  little  sleep  that  night  When  she 
went  upstairs  to  the  dreary,  un picturesque  little 
attic  which  she  called  her  own,  she  looked  through 
her  scanty  wardrobe  to  select  what,  in  her  eyes, 
would  be  suitable  for  the  morrow.  The  result  of 
the  search  was  not  encouraging.  At  midnight 
Jenny  sat  down  desperately,  scissors  in  hand,  and 
proceeded  to  unpick  her  well-worn  black  dress  in 
order  to  re-model  it  in  accordance  with  the  latest 
fashion  as  she  knew  it  There  was  a  certain 
rueful  excitement  in  taking  this  decisive  plunge 
which  upheld  her  as  she  sat  stitching  and  snipping 


away  hour  after  hour,  the  candle  flaring  on  the 
painted  chest  of  drawers  at  her  elbow,  her  bed 
covered  with  scraps  of  material  and  lining,  cottons 
and  pins,  gloves,  hats,  and  shoes  all  scattered  in 
dreary  disorder.  The  morning  light  was  streaming 
in  the  room  when  she  crept  into  that  uninviting 
little  bed,  thoroughly  tired  out  in  body  and  in 
mind,  too  tired  to  think,  but  conscious  of  a 
sensation  of  sick  disfavour  which  embraced  the 
morrow,  her  relations  with  Edgar,  and  life  generally 
in  a  comprehensive  nausea. 

Now,  as  she  approached  the  house  by  the  broad 
carriage-drive,  the  result  of  her  last  night's   vigil 
was  realising  its  due  efiect     Mrs.  Dacre,  sheltered 
behind  her    curtains,    uttered    an    exclamation  : 
"  Stella  !  surely  this  cannot  be  Edgar's  prothgee  ?  '* 
Poor  Jenny,  in  her  efforts  to  be  stylish,  had  outdone 
herself.      She  had  frizzed  and  scorched  her  hair 
into  an  unwholesome-looking  bang,  which  almost 
covered  her  eyes — the  fuzz-buzz  at  the  back  of  her 
head  was  drawn  out  into  a  waggling  mass  of  untidy 
curls.      She  had  altered  her  dress  in  imitation  of 
the    extremest  fashion  then  in  vogue,  a  fashion 
which  under  the  most  favourable  conditions  ran 
the  risk  of  being  pronounced  outrk^  but  Jenny  had 
had  to  battle  against  odds,  and  the  result  was  that 
her  gown  was  a  ridiculous  travesty,  a  caricature. 
Her  gloves  were  dirty  and  shabby,  they  had  caused 
Jenny  many  heart-burnings,  but  she  hid  them  as 
well  as  she  could  under  cover  of  the  gaudy  silk 
parasol  which  she  carried,  and  which  she  comforted 
herself  would  cover  a  great    many  deficiencies. 
Her  poor  little  face  looked  white  and  jaded  after 
her  night's  watching,  and  there  were  dark  rings 
under  her  eyes.    She  had  been  ready  to  cry  over 
her  sallow  cheeks  as  she  contemplated  them  in  the 
small,  unflattering  looking-glass  before  she  started. 
Now,  as  she  mounted  the  steps  and  gave  the 
decisive  knock  which  was  to  open  for  her  the 
enchanted  portals  of  this   new  world,  her   heart 
suddenly  mounted  into  her  throat  and  choked  her 
with  its  insistent  beating.      The  liveried  servant 
who  answered  her  knock  was  a  new  terror  to  Jenny. 
She  wondered  how  this  potentate  was  accustomed 
to  be  approached.      Should  she  assume  a  haughty 
and  frigid   demeanour,   or   conciliate  him  by  a 
pleasant  familiarity?     The  result  was  a  compro- 
mise. 

"  Is  Mrs.  Dacre  at  home  ?  " 
The  words  were  spoken  with  severity  but  ended 
in  a  cringing  smile.  Neither  extreme  seemed  to 
affect  the  impassivity  of  the  wooden  face  before 
her.  She  was  ushered  silently  and  solemnly  across 
a  broad  hall,  her  footsteps  lost  on  the  rich  Eastern 
carpet  ;  then  a  door  was  swung  open  and  her 
name  announced.  Jenny,  faltering,  followed  her 
name.  There  were  two  ladies  in  the  room  into 
which  she  was  ushered,  one  old  and  one  young. 
The  elder  lady  rose  as  she  entered,  and  advanced 
to  meet  her  with  a  lovely  mixture  of  grace  and 
graciousness. 

"  Miss  Court,"  she  said,  "  I  am  very  pleased  to 
see  you.  And  you  have  been  kind  enough  to 
bring  me  your  portfolio  to  look  over.  I  am  not  a 
connoisseur,  but  I  am  very  interested  in  everything 
belonging  to  Art,  so,  though  I  can't  pretend  to 
criticise,  I  can  admire  !  " 
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Jenny  stood  constrainedly  in  the  middle  of  the 
room,  an  incongruous  little  figure  ;  yet  she  was 
keenly  sensitive  to  the  charm  of  Mrs.  Dacre's 
manner  and  the  real  kindliness  of  her  reception. 
She  stumbled  into  an  embarrassed  acknowledg- 
ment. 

''The  kindness  is  all  on  your  side  ;  it  is  a 
pleasure  to  me  to  show  you  my  sketches." 

She  held  out  the  portfolio  as  she  spoke,  then  as 
quickly  withdrew  her  hand,  feeling  her  action  to  be 
premature  and  absurd. 

"Won't  you  sit  here,  near  to  me?"  said  Mrs. 
Dacre,  motioning  her  to  a  low,  comfortable  chair ; 
"and  then  you  can  explain  anything  I  don't  under- 
stand. I  have  heard  so  much  about  your  work 
that  I  feel  it  a  real  privilege  to  look  at  it  in  this  quiet 
way.  I  am  not  one  of  those  people  who  can 
appreciate  rushing  through  a  picture-gallery.  I 
need  time  to  let  the  beauty  sink  into  my  heart. 
Now,"  said  she,  taking  a  seat  by  Jenny's  side,  and 
gently  possessing  herself  of  the  portfolio,  "  what  a 
lovely  thing  this  is !  Where  do  you  find  such 
woods  and  valleys  ?  Not  in  England,  surely — this 
is  Arcadia." 

"  NOi"  said  Jenny,  literally ;  "  it  is  a  sketch  I 
made  not  five  miles  from  here." 

"  And  I  know  all  the  country  round,  and  yet  I 
have  never  seen  it !  What  tranquil  meads,  what 
pensive  woodland  One  could  fancy  an  Oread's 
face  shadowed  in  that  mist  of  tangled  growth. 
Why,  my  child,  you  are  a  poet  as  well  as  an 
artist." 

Jenny  glowed  beneath  this  generous  appreciation, 
but  she  was  too  painfully  self-conscious  to  make 
any  outward  response.  While  Mrs.  Dacre  was  en- 
grossed by  her  sketches,  she  cast  a  few  timid 
glances  at  her  surroundings.  She  was  too  fright- 
ened to  take  stock  of  details,  but  every  part  of 
her  being  was  permeated  with  a  sense  of  warmth 
and  colour  and  graceful  ease.  A  bright  fire  glowed 
upon  the  hearth,  for  the  afternoon  was  chilly.  A 
rare  china  bowl  filled  with  richly  tinted  roses, 
damask  and  pink  and  cream,  gave  a  satisfying  re- 
assurance of  summer.  Farther  offj  a  jar  of  lilies 
shed  their  sweet,  heavy  fragrance  in  the  warmed  air. 

Of  the  other  lady  in  the  room  no  mention  had 
so  far  been  made  and  she  had  not  joined  in  the 
conversation ;  but  at  Mrs.  Dacre's  exclamation  of 
delight  she  came  forward  and  leaned  over  the  port- 
folio. She  was  tall  and  very  isivc ;  a  sudden  pang 
of  envious  depreciation  would  not  allow  Jenny  to 
admit  that  she  was  also  very  beautiful.  ''  She  has 
no  expression  in  her  face,  it  is  too  still,"  thought 
Jenny,  not  too  timid  to  be  critical;  "and  her 
dress,  how  plain  it  is,"  she  added  uneasily.  That 
graceful  sweep  of  black,  following  the  perfect  out- 
line from  neck  to  waist,  then  falling  in  easy,  natural 
flow  thence  to  the  ground,  was,  indeed,  as  far 
removed  from  Jenny's  ideas  of  fashionable  dressing 
as  the  pure  spiritual  type  of  Stella's  beauty  was 
removed  from  the  more  mundane  attractiveness 
upon  which  Jenny  prided  herself. 

Stella  stood  by  Mrs.  Dacre's  chair  in  silence  for 
some  time  ;  her  feelings  were  not  near  the  surface, 
and  did  not  easily  gush  from  her  lips.  But  as  a 
fresh  sketch  was  uncovered  she  uttered  a  low 
exclamation  of  pleasure. 


"  Ah  !  what  flowers  —  they  are  alive.  How 
beautifully  you  paint,"  she  said,  turning  to  Jenny. 
"  You  ought  to  make  a  great  name  for  yourself.  I 
should  like  to  take  lessons  from  you." 

"You  !  I  couldn't  teach  you;  I  am  a  learner 
myself— and,  besides,  I  have  my  school-teaching 
which  takes  up  all  my  time,"  Jenny  answered 
blunderingly.  In  the  presence  of  these  two  well- 
bred  women  all  her  cheap  pertness  deserted  her. 

"  It  is  absurd,"  said  Mrs.  Dacre,  "  absolutely 
absurd  that  you  should  be  wasting  your  time  in 
the  drudgery  of  school-teaching.  You  ought  to 
give  every  minute  to  your  painting.  With  an  ex- 
ceptional gift  like  yours  it  is  really  a  sin  not  to  turn 
it  to  the  best  possible  account." 

It  was  on  Jenny's  lips  to  say,  "  But  how  can  I 
live  if  I  give  up  my  teaching?"  and  already  a 
scheme  of  active  benevolence  was  shaping  itself  in 
Mrs.  Dacre's  generous  heart ;  but  the  thought  of 
Edgar  obtruded  itself  in  Jenny's  mind.  She  had 
not  been  living  up  to  her  position.  She  answered 
with  sudden  and  ridiculous  dignity  : 

"  My  plans  are  very  uncertain,  but  I  think  it 
extremely  probable  that  I  shall  abandon  my  teach- 
ing before  long,  and  give  myself  entirely  up  lo  Art 
as  a  vocation." 

"  Oh  ! "  said  Mrs.  Dacre.  The  pause  was  expres- 
sive. 

"That  is  as  it  should  be,"  she  added  feebly. 
There  seemed  no  more  to  be  said. 

After  a  few  more  expressions  of  admiration,  from 
which  somehow  the  enthusiasm  had  cooled,  Jenny's 
portfolio  was  politely  handed  back  to  her. 

She  felt  instinctively  that  she  had  received  her 
cofigS,  and  rose  awkwardly,  not  knowing  how  she 
was  to  get  out  of  the  room. 

"  Excuse  me,"  she  said,  "  could  you  tell  me  the 
time  ?  Oh  !  I  see  a  clock  there— five  o'clock ;  is  it 
really  so  late?  I  must  go — I  have  a  teaching 
engagement.    Good-bye." 

She  held  out  her  hand  to  Mrs.  Dacre,  screwing 
her  fingers  down,  so  that  the  shabbiness  of  her 
gloves  should  ngt  be  too  painfully  apparent. 

"  Thank  you  for  the  kind  things  you  have  said 
of  my  sketches,"  she  added,  pride  and  humility 
struggling  in  her  voice  ;  then  she  turned  to  Stella, 
not  knowing  what  was  expected  of  her,  hesitated, 
bowed  frigidly,  and  escaped  from  the  room. 

As  the  door  closed  upon  her,  Mrs.  Dacre 
breathed  a  little  sigh  of  mingled  relief  and  regret. 

"  Her  work  is  the  work  ol  a  genius,"  she  said, 
"  but  the  girl  herself  is — impossible." 


VI. 

ON  Jenny's  return  to  the  school-house  that 
afternoon  she  found  an  unpleasant  surprise 
in  store  for  her.  She  had  hurried  home, 
urged  on  by  an  inner  passionate  disturbance  which 
lent  a  feverish  haste  to  her  steps,  longing  to  reach 
the  litde  room  which  was  her  only  sanctum  and 
relieve  her  feelings  in  an  uncontrolled  burst  of 
weeping.  But  fate  had  ordered  otherwise.  As 
she  climbed  the  stairs  leading  to  her  refuge,  she 
was  intercepted  by  the  trim  maidservant  with  a 
summons  from  "  the  master,"  requesting  that  Miss 
Court  would    go  to  the  study  at    once.     The 
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principal  of  the  school  in  which  Jenny  taught  was 
a  clergyman  who  had  tacked  the  '  Reverend '  on 
to  his  name  entirely  as  an  additional  advenise- 
ment  for  his  school.  He  was  a  man  so  neutral 
that  he  offended  nobody's  prejudices,  and  gained 
in  the  neighbourhood  a  reputation  for  respectability 
and  orthodoxy  which  was  in  itself  a  guarantee  of 
success.  The  boys'  school  which  he  started  had 
so  well  fulfilled  his  expectations  that  he  had  added 
a  kindergarten  in  connection  with  it,  thus 
securing  his  pupils  at  a  more  tender  age,  and 
drafting  them  into  his  own  school  as  they  ad- 
vanced in  years  and  wisdom.  He  had  engaged 
Jenny  as  mistress  of  the  kindergarten  department 
two  years  before,  and  so  far  had  had  no  reason  to 
repent  of  his  bargain.  Although  he  could  have 
wished  her  to   be  more  staid  and  decorous  in 


demeanour,  yet  he  was  a  keen  business  man,  and 
he  knew  that  Jenny  was  a  conscientious  and  clever 
teacher. 

When  Jenny  was  ushered  into  the  study,  the 
Rev.  Mr.  Vickery  was  seated  at  his  desk,  ap^ 
parently  deeply  engaged  with  some  manuscript 
before  him.  Jenny  knew  this  manuscript  well,  it 
figured  at  every  interview.  The  man  had  iron- 
grey  hair,  and  an  iron-grey  face  ;  his  coat  and  his 
voice  were  rusty.  He  lifted  two  cold,  expression- 
less eyes  as  Jenny  entered,  and  grated  forth  the 
words : 

"  One  moment,  Miss  Court,  if  you  please ;  I  am 
in  the  midst  of  important  work." 

Jenny  was  acquainted  with  the  formula ;  she 
had  ceased  to  wonder  why,  if  this  were  the  case^ 
she  had  been  summoned  in  such  haste.  She  stood 
waiting  until  Mr.  Vickery  with  a  pre<occupied 
sigh  laid  down  his  pen,  and  turned  with  an  effort 
his  attentiOD  towanls  her,  j 


"  I  liave  been  painfully  siirprised,"  he  began,  in 
his  coid,  neutral  manner,  "  by  a  piece  of  in- 
formation which  has  come  to  roy  ears  through 
an  unexpected,  but,  I  regret  to  add,  entirely 
trustworthy  channel." 

He  paused  and  leaned  back  in  his  chair,  resting 
his  elbows  on  the  arms,  and  balancing  the  tips  of 
his  bony,  lifeless  fingers  against  one  another. 
This  slow  method  of  torture  was  one  of  Mr. 
Vickery's  strongest  weapons  ;  it  had  been  em- 
ployed against  guilty  boys  from  time  immemorial 
with  conspicuous  success. 

Jenny,  unnerved  by  the  events  of  the  day, 
trembled  guihily. 

"  I  have  been  infonned,"  he  continued  slowly, 
"  on  excellent  authority,  which  I  am  not  at  liberty 
to  indicate  more  explicitly,  that  several  days  ago 
you  were  on  the  river  in  company  with 
a  person  of  the  opposite  sex,  a  proceed- 
ing which  of  itself  is  of  a  sufficiently 
compromising  nature." 

He  looked  at  Jenny  with  his  un- 
varying, icy  gaze,  and  paused  again, 
ominously  tapping  his  fingers  together. 
They  struck  one  against  the  other  with 
a  stony  sound.  When  he  considered 
the  silence  sufficiently  impressive,  he 
resumed. 

"  But  this  was  not  all.     I  could  have 
overlooked  this  breach  of  discipline, 
flagrant  as  it  was,  in  consideration  of 
its  being'  the  first  offence  of  the  kind ; 
but  my  informant  went  on  to  tell  me 
that  later  in  the  day  you  were  seen— 
really.  Miss  Court,  I  blush  to  have  lo 
repeat  it"  (he  did  not  blush) — "in  the 
embrace  of  this  same  person,  and  ap- 
parently not  unresponsive  to  his  ad- 
vances." 
.,         At  this  chaise  Jenny  turned  a  Hery 
red  ;  the  blush  which  Mr,  Vickery  had 
invoked  in  vain  was  transferred  to  her 
cheek.     But  she  would  not  speak  pre- 
maturely. She  knew  her  man,  and  knew 
that  he  would  not  willingly  prejudice 
his  own  interest.    Jenny  was  pwfectly 
aiware  Of  her  value.     Mr.  Vickery  had 
secured  an  excellent  bargain  in  her,  for   she  not 
only  managed  the  kindergarten  entirely,  but  also 
^ve  drawing  lessons  to  the  older  pupils  without 
any  extra  remuneration.    The  children  were  fond 
of  her,  too.     She  was  unconventional  and  original 
in  her  methods,  and,  although  she  professed  to 
dislike  teaching,  she  contrived  to  make  learning 
pleasant  to  her  pupils. 

"  Have  you  nothing  to  say,  Miss  Court  ?  "  asked 
Mr.  Vickery  after  another  solemn  pause.  "  This  is 
a  thing  which,  in  my  capacity  of  instnictor  of  the 
young,  I  cannot  possibly  overlook.  The  parents 
of  my  scholars  would  indeed  have  a  right  to  cen- 
sure me,  should  they  hear  that  I  tacitly  sanctioned 
proceedings  so  irregular.  Yet  I  should  be  sorry 
to  part  with  you  ;  you  have  done  your  duty  as  a 
teacher,  and  hitherto  I  have  found  no  cause  for 
complaint  If,  then,  you  can  give  me  any 
satisfactory  explanation  of  your  relations  with  this 
gentleman,  I  shall  be  willing  to  entertain  sudi  an 
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explanation,  and  to  pardon  your  disregard  of 
regulations  in  the  past'' 

Silence.    Tap,  tap,  went  those  bony  fingers. 

•*  On  the  other  hand,"  proceeded  Mr.  Vickery, 
with  an  increased  severity  of  manner, .  "  should 
such  explanation  not  be  forthcoming,  I  must  re- 
quest that  you  will  at  once  make  arrangements  to 
leave  my  house  at  your  earliest  convenience." 

He  closed  his  lips  with  a  snap.  The  fiat  had 
gone  forth. 

In  conclusion  he  had  spoken,  perhaps,  more 
decisively  than  he  had  intended,  but  the  half-sup- 
pressed scorn  on  the  face  of  his  listener  had  dis- 
turbed even  his  frigid  neutrality. 

Until  this  moment  Jenny's  thoughts  of  the  future 
and  of  her  relations  to  Edgar  had  been  entirely 
dubious  and  tentative.  She  had  never  been  able 
to  realise  the  situation  to  her  own  satisfaction,  and 
her  reason  had  never  approved  of  it.  During  the 
last  few  days  she  had  gone  blindly  on,  waiting  for 
the  guidance  of  circumstance.  She  could  not  read 
her  heart  aright;  sometimes  she  loved  Edgar,  more 
often  she  rebelled  against  him.  To-day  her  feeling 
had  been  entirely  one  of  rebellion,  and  she  had 
vowed  stomiily,  after  her  interview  with  Mrs.  Dacre, 
that  the  whole  thing  was  a  mistake,  and  must  be 
ended  at  once.  But  now,  in  face  of  the  Accusation 
brought  against  her,  all  Jenny's  ideas  were  changed. 
Her  one  aim  was  to  defend  her  position,  to  triumph 
over  Mr.  Vickery  and  the  other  cruel  tongues  which 
had  been  busy  with  her  name.  Her  position  with 
regard  to  Edgar  suddenly  defined  itself  into  one 
of  absolute  certainty.  She  drew  her  little  figure 
to  its  full  height,  and  said,  still  with  the  careless, 
half-scornful  expression  on  her  face  : 

"Your  generosity  and  consideration  are  really  a 
surprise  to  me,  Mr,  Vickery.  I  regret  that,  just  at 
this  moment,  I  am  not  at  liberty  to  give  you  the 
explanation  you  demand  ;  but  if  you  can  suspend 
judgment  until  to-morrow,  I  have  no  doubt  I  can 
satisfy  your  scruples  in  some  degree  as  to  the  pro- 
priety of  my  actions.  At  the  same  time,  I  should 
wish  to  give  in  my  resignation." 

"Is  this  necessary.  Miss  Court?"  asked  Mr. 
Vickery  in  some  akrm ;  *'  as  I  said  before,  I  am 
willing  to  overlook " 

"Thank  you,"  said  Jenny;  "but  I  will  not 
trespass  upon  your  tolerance,  or  upon  your  time. 
Good  evening." 

The  doot  op>ened  and  shut  abruptly,  upon  her, 
and  Mr.  Vickeiy  was  left  to  his  manuscript  and  his 
reflections. 

As  for  Jeiuiy,  excitement  carried  her  upstairs 
two  steps  at  a  time.  She  began  to  rearrange  her  hat, 
mechanically  pinning  it  straight  She  wondered  at 
the  reflection  of  her  own  face,  it  was  so  red,  and  her 
eyes  shone  like  coals.  Her  brain  seemed  on  fire, 
and  her  thought  jresdved  itself  instinctively  into 
action  before  she  was  conscious  that  she  had  thought 
at  all.  A  clmiice  remark  in  Edgar's  letter,  that  he 
had  pronusedtaspendthat  evening  at  Dacre  Court, 
a  remark  scarcely  noticed  by  Jenny  at  the  rime, 
was.  now  her  impelling  motive.  It  was  imperative 
that  she  should  see  Edgar  to-night,  and  receive 
from  him  her  justification.  If  she  made  haste  she 
might  waylay  him.    She  left  the  house,  careless 


whether  her  departure  was  noticed  or  not  The 
twilight  screened  her,  but  her  mood  was  one  of 
defiance,  and  she  had  no  wish  to  shun  observation. 
The  town  was  soon  left  behind,  and  she  found  her- 
self in  a  quiet  country  road,  and  presently  at  the 
park  gates.  She  would  not  enter  the  park,  it 
looked  chill  and  ghostly  ;  so  she  turned  back  and 
paced  up  and  down  the  road.  Half  an  hour  passed 
slowly  by,  and  still  Edgar  did  not  come.  On  that 
lonely  road,  in  the  gathering  dusk  and  stillness, 
Jenny's  excitement  and  confidence  evaporated,  and 
gave  way,  unreiasonably  enough,  to  feelings  of  re- 
proach and  indignation  against  the  defiiulting 
Edgar.  But  Jenny  was  in  a  condition  to  be  un- 
reasonable ;  her  night's  vigil  and  all  the  events  of 
the  day  had  combined  to  shake  her  nerves ;  she  was 
not  mistress  of  herself  or  her  actions. ' 

Suddenly,  when  hope  of  his  coming  had  almost 
died  out,  Jenny  recc^ised  a  tall  figure  hurrying 
along  the  road  towards  her.  He  would  have  passed 
her,  but  she  intercepted  him. 

"  Jenny  I "  he  exdaimed. 

It  was  not  a  lover's  greeting  ;  there  was  no  wel- 
come in  it ;  the  accent  was  one  of  chill  surprise. 

"  I  thought  you  would  never  come,"  she  said 
peevishly.  "  I  have  waited  hours,  I  should  think, 
on  this  road,  in  order  to  see  you  and  speak  to 
you." 

"  What  can  you  want  ?  It  is  extremely  foolish 
of  you  to  do  these  unconsidered  things.  You 
have  no  care  for  what  people  may  say  of  your 
conduct." 

"  I  have  care,"  she  broke  in  passionately.  "That 
is  exactly  what  brings  me  here  to-night.  Edgar, 
we  were  seen  that  day  on  the  river,  spied  upon  by 
some  busybody.  That  in  itself  would  not  have 
mattered,  but  diey,"  she  hesitated  and  lowered  her 
voice — "  they  saw  you  kiss  me,  Edgar." 

She  looked  up  timidly  for  a  sympathetic  response. 
There  was  none. 

"  Of  course  Mr.  Vickery  was  told  about  it,"  she 
went  on,  with  a  slight  hardness  in  her  voice,  "  and 
to-night  he  challenged  me  with  it,  and  thireatened 
practically,  if  an  immediate  explanation  was  not 
forthcoming,  to  turn  me  out  of  the  house." 

"  What  did  you  say  ?  "  he  asked  quickly. 

"What  could  I  say?  I  had  promised  you  to 
be  silent,  but  I  told  him  that  he  should  have  his 
explanation  to-morrow.  And  now,  Edgar,  take 
the  seal  off  my  lips ;  give  me  permission  to  tell 
him  that  we  are  engaged." 

"  But  how  can  I ?"  he  said,  with  sudden  irrita- 
tion. "  It  is  impossible  for  me  to  acknowledge  the 
engagement  at  present" 

All  that  day  had  Edgar  been  turning  over  in  his 
brain  plans  by  which  he  could  free  himself  from 
this  entanglement  with  Jenny  and  yet  retain  some 
measure  of  that  self-respect  which  the  events  of 
the  last  few  days  had  gone  so  far  to  endanger.  He 
had  almost  resolved  to  fling  himself  upon  her 
generosity,  and  trust  to  her  good  sense  to  rescue 
them  both  from  a  false  position.  But  this  new 
turn  of  afiairs  gave  rise  to  comphcations  for  which 
he  had  not  been  prepared ;  it  seemed  equally  im- 
possible now  either  to  abandon  Jenny  or  to  confess 
her  before  his  world.  The  thought  of  the  absolute 
denial    which   he   had   given    to    Mrs.    Dacre's 
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suspicions  made  the  latter  alternative  seem  the  more 
terrible. 

"I  cannot  do  it,"  he  repeated,  "it  is  impossible  \ 
you  must  have  patience." 

"  Patience  !  "  Jenny  echoed  scornfully,  her  voice 
rising — "  I  am  to  have  patience,  and  meanwhile  I 
lose  my  situation  and  my  character." 

"  For  heaven's  sake  don't  speak  so  loudly,"  said 
Edgar,  with  nervous  irritation,  glancing  up  and 
down  the  road  to  be  sure  that  no  one  was  within 
hearing ;  "  you  talk  as  though  you  were  a  servant 
girl  and  the  heroine  of  some  vulgar  intrigue."  The 
instinct  of  self-preservation  made  him  brutal. 

Jenny  flashed  a  look  of  such  sovereign  contempt 
at  him  that'  he  quailed,  and  endeavoured  to 
retract. 

"  You  need  not  be  afraid  that  I  want  to  slip  out 
of  the  position,"  he  said  bitterly  ;  "  I  must  accept 
the  consequences  of  my  own  actions  ;  but  at  present 
it  is  absolutely  out  of  the  question  for  our  en- 
gagement to  be  made  public.  In  another  month 
my  time  will  be  up  at  the  School  of  Art,,  and 
then " 

He  did  not  stop  to  consider  what  would  happen 
then. 

"  I  can't  stay  any  longer,"  he  said  hurriedly,  "  I 
am  dreadfully  late  as  it  is.  I  must  see  you 
again." 

"And  meanwhile?"  asked  Jenny,  with  ominous 
calmness. 

"  Meanwhile  you  must  satisfy  Mr.  Vickery  as 
best  you  can.  Tell  him  the  explanation  must  be 
postponed  for  a  time." 

For  answer  Jenny  laughed,  a  hard  ringing  laugh 
that  echoed  down  the  road 

Edgar  waited  for  no  other  answer,  but  opened 
the  gate  and  entered  the  dark  park. 

It  was  as  though  an  evil  spirit  took  possession 
of  Jenny's  soul.  She  was  swept  by  a  whirlwind  of 
dark  passion  ;  all  the  lower  elements  of  her  nature 
were  in  the  ascendant,  and  she  wilfully  allowed 
them  to  bear  sway.  She  longed  to  expose  Edgar, 
to  hold  him  up  to  scorn,  to  trample  on  his  feelings 
and  his  reputation,  as  he  had  trampled  upon  hers. 
Her  brain  teemed  with  wild,  chaotic  visions  of 
revenge  ;  she,  too,  opened  the  gate  leading  into  the 
{)ark,  and  followed  Edgar.  She  stole  along  noise- 
lessly on  the  grass,  a  dozen  yards  distant  from  him, 
taking  refuge  behind  trees  or  shrubs  if  he  turned 
ihis  head ;  but  he  was  far  too  engrossed  with  his 
own  moody  forebodings  to  give  any  thought  to  his 
surroundings.  Presently  the  house  was  reached. 
Edgar  went  up  the  drive  which  Jenny  with  a 
sinking  heart  had  traversed  that  afternoon,  then  he 
^Jisappeared  into  the  house.  A  sudden  sense  of 
futility  overcame  Jenny.  What  was  she  going  to 
-do,  after  all  ?  The  light  from  the  windows  alone 
-shone  on  to  the  lawn,  the  blinds  had  not  been 
-drawn,  and  the  lighted  rooms  drew  Jenny  as  a 
candle  lures  a  moth.  She  skirted  the  shrubbery, 
-clinging  to  the  shadows,  and  presently  found  her- 
self in  the  shelter  of  a  verandah  which  ran  the 
length  of  the  house,  and  which,  twined  about  with 
-creepers,  made  a  sufficient  hiding-place.  From 
.this  point  of  vantage  she  could  command  a  view 
-of  the  interior  of  the  large  drawing-room.  She  was 
no  longer  overawed  by  its  proportions  or  its  luxury  ; 


her  passion  had  swept  her  above  all  petty  timidity. 
The  scene  before  her  was  one  of  domestic  peace, 
for  Edgar  had  not  yet  made  his  appearance.  Mrs. 
Dacre  sat  in  a  low  chair,  her  knitting  lying  idly  on 
her  knee.  She  looked  the  embodiment  of  sweet 
and  harmonious  age.  The  lamplight  fell  softly 
and  lovingly  upon  the  silver  hair,  the  tranquil  face, 
and  the  still  graceful  curves  of  a  figure  with  which 
time  had  dealt  very  kindly.  Stella  was  reading 
aloud,  her  face  quickening  into  animation  as  a 
ripple  of  amusement  dimpled  her  cheek  and  lip. 
Stella  was  very  lovely  to-night.  She  was  dressed  in 
white  china  silk,  fashioned  with  girlish  simplicity. 
She  looked  younger  and  more  approachable,  Jenny 
thought,  than  in  her  black  robes  of  the  afternoon. 
There  was  a  certain  youthful  gaiety  and  confiding 
innocence  in  her  expression,  as  she  glanced  from 
her  book  towards  Mrs.  Dacre  for  a  sympathetic 
response  to  her  own  amused  appreciation,  which 
made  her  doubly  attractive.  The  atmosphere  of 
maidenly  coldness  and  reserve  in  which  Stella 
moved — the  coldness  only  of  early  spring,  which 
the  summer  suns  would  melt  into  dews  of  blessing 
— had  to-night  succumbed  to  the  influence  of 
a  generous  warmth,  which  gave  her  life  and 
colour. 

All  this  Jenny  saw  and  vaguely  appreciated. 
Her  senses  were  quickened  to  a  torturing  activity. 
How  bitterly  she  hated  these  two  women,  with  their 
tranquil  faces — the  reflex  of  tranquil  fives  pre- 
served from  all  harsh  contact  with  the  world,  its 
struggles,  its  poverty,  its  evil  fame  !  They  were 
within  in  the  light  and  the  warmth,  in  a  sheltered 
haven  of  sweet  sights  and  sounds  ;  she  was  without 
in  the  darkness,  to  fight  her  battle  alone  and  un- 
protected. 

"  It  is  unjust — unjust  I "  she  cried  in  the  bitter- 
ness of  her  spirit 

At  this  moment  Trevelyan  entered  the  room 
within.  He  advanced  to  meet  Mrs.  Dacre  with  a 
smile,  and  words  of  greeting  which  Jenny  could  not 
hear.  Her  hatred  concentrated  itself  upon  him. 
It  was  his  doing ;  all  the  passions  raging  within 
her  he  had  invoked.  The  pain,  the  jealousy,  the 
mortification  under  which  she  writhed  had  had  no 
existence  but  for  him.  Her  life  had  been  tedious 
enough  before  he  came  into  it,  yet  serene  and  even 
gay ;  small  things  had  given  her  pleasure ;  she  had 
looked  forward  to  the  fiiture  with  belief  and  glad 
confidence.  Now  her  peace  of  mind  had  been 
destroyed,  she  had  stepped  into  a  fialse  position 
and  lost  her  independence ;  she  had  sacrificed  the 
respect  of  the  people  amongst  whom  she  lived. 
She  had  her  life  to  begin  all  over  again,  amongst 
strangers,  to  carve  out  a  fresh  place  for  herself 
without  any  help  from  the  past  And  all  was  the 
doing  of  this  man.  She  saw  him  before  her,  sleek 
and  smiling.  Was  he  to  go  unpunished  ?  Was 
she  alone  to  bear  the  brunt  of  his  cowardice  ?  He 
thought  himself  secure  in  his  position,  secure  of 
the  good  opinion  of  his  world,  and  yet  one  little 
word  from  her  and  he  would  stand  there  abashed, 
humiliated  for  ever  in  the  eyes  of  these  people 
whose  esteem  he  valued  so  highly.  Jenny  pictured 
to  herself  how  his  colour  would  change,  how  his 
proud  bearing  would  felter.  Oh  I  to  crush  him  to 
the  dust,  to  lower  him  amng  his  fellows,  as  he  had 
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not  scrupled  lo  lower  her  !  And  what  was  there 
to  hinder  her  from  doing  this  ?  But  a  few  steps 
and  she  would  stand  inside  that  room  from  which 
now  a  pane  of  glass  alone  divided  her :  she  would 
confront  him  with  his  own  actions  —those  actions 
which  he  had  been  so  anxious  to  hide.  He,  too, 
should  drink  of  the  bitter  cup  of  shame  and  morti- 
fication, and  she  would  hold  it  to  his  lips.  The 
sense  of  power  lashed  Jenny  into  a  fever  of  excite- 
ment. For  herself  she  was  reckless ;  she  cared 
nothing  what  might  be  thought  of  her  action.  To- 
inorrow  she  would  go  away,  leave  this  hateful  place 
for  ever,  and  forget — forget ;  but  to-night  she  could 
not  forget :  memory  was  a  fiery  torture,  which 
goaded  her  on  to  revenge. 

Jenny  could  never  tell  how  long  she  stood  there, 
maddened  with  rage  and  jealousy,  her  straining 
eyes  devouring  the  scene  before  her.  Under  the 
stress  and  tumult  of  her  thoughts  she  lost  count  of 
time  ;  her  very  sense  of  sight  became  mechanical. 
She  did  not  realise  that,  in  response  to  a  request 
from  Mrs.  Dacre,  Stella  had  gone  to  the  piano, 
until  a  tender,  familiar  strain  floated  to  her  ears — 
words  full  of  rest  and  pity,  which  have  brought 
balm  and  healing  to  many  a  chafed  and  troubled 
spirit.  She  could  not  hear  the  words  distinctly, 
but  memory  supplied  each  one  with  an  added  sig- 
nificance. They  were  rich  with  association  for 
Jenny,  as  for  us  all : 

"O  rest  in  the  Lord,  wait  patiently  for  Him, 
and  He  will  give  thee  thy  heart's  desire." 

Jenny's  head  drooped.  She  was  back  in  the 
past— in  the  little  back-parlour  behind  the  shop, 
where  her  oiother  lay  dying.  Jenny  had  sung  those 
very  words  to  her  with  a  breaking  voice  and  a 
breaking  heart. 

"  Commit  thy  way  unto  Him,  and  trust  in  Him, 
and  fret  not  thyself  because  of  evil-doers." 

Jenny  canae  from  the  past  to  the  present.  She 
was  in  no  mood  to  recognise  the  full  significance 
of  the  sacred  words,  but  they  fell  like  heavenly 
dew  upon  her  scorched  brain ;  they  stilled  the 
turbulence  of  her  tempestuous  heart  It  was  a 
message  direct  from  heaven— a  message  fraught 
with  peace  and  hope. 

Hushed  and  softened,  she  listened  until  the  last 
notes  had  died  away,  and  then  she  slipped  noise- 
lessly from  the  window,  and  disappeared— a  shadow 
among  the  shadows. 

VII. 

IT  was  a  dreary,  misty  evening  when  the  cab  con- 
taining Jenny  and  the  tin  trunk  which  repre- 
sented all  her  worldly  possessions  crawled  up 
to  the  dimly  lighted  station.  In  her  wild  wish  to 
get  away,  to  shake  oflF  the  shackles  of  the  old  life, 
Jenny  had  ordered  the  cab  long  before  the  time ; 
and  now  she  realised  with  dismay  that  a  whole  in- 
sufferable half-hour  must  elapse  before  she  could 
make  good  her  escape.  She  saw  her  trunk  carried 
into  the  station  and  banged  down  upon  the  plat- 
form with  a  noise  which  set  her  nerves  on  edge ; 
then,  disdaining  the  shelter  offered  by  the  dingy, 
stuffy  waiting-room,  she  walked  to  the  other  end 
of  the  platform  where  she  could  pace  up  and  down 
m  comparative  darkness  and  solitude.    A  feeble 


drizzle  of  rain  was  falling,  but  she  rather  enjoyed  it 
than  otherwise.  She  wanted  to  be  alone  with  her 
thoughts.  It  was  only  to-day  that  coherent  thought 
had  been  possible  to  her ;  now  her  mind  was 
beginning  to  recover  its  natural  healthy  balance. 
She  saw  things  in  their  right  proportions,  and  she 
could  think  of  the  past  without  undue  bitterness, 
and  no  longer  shrank  from  the  future.  She  recog- 
nised now  clearly  that  she  had  never  really  loved 
Edgar;  her  ixazy  alone  had  been  touched,  her 
vanitv  flattered.  The  events  of  this  summer,  which 
now  loomed  so  large  on  her  mental  horizon,  were 
in  reality  but  the  merest  episode  in  her  life.  She 
was  richer  by  a  dearly  bought  experience — that  was 
all.  Jenny  remembered  her  own  words  to  Edgar 
on  the  river  :  "  What  does  chafe  me  is  limitation  ; 
I  long  to  experience."  Well,  her  wish  had  been 
granted  to  her.  Then  she  recalled  how  they  had 
spoken  of  the  limitations  of  love,  and  it  seemed  to 
Jenny  as  if  this  experience  of  hers  had  given  her  a 
power  of  clearer  sight.  In  love,  as  between  Edgar 
and  herself,  there  had  been  endless  limitation. 
But  had  there  been,  indeed,  any  question  of  love  in 
the  matter?  They  had  yielded  to  idle  circum- 
stance, the  trivial  sentiment  of  a  summer  day,  and 
dignified  their  paltry  fancy  by  the  sacred  name  of 
love.  In  learning  what  love  was  noty  it  seemed  as 
though  there  came  to  Jenny  some  faint  revelation 
of  what  love  might  be — a  love  without  bound, 
without  limit,  spurring  to  noble  ambition  and  noble 
effort. 

Jenny  was  roused  from  her  reverie  by  the  sight 
of  a  man's  figure  looming  through  the  mist  Her 
first  feeling  was  one  of  irritation  that  her  solitude 
should  be  invaded  ;  but  as  he  came  nearer  and  she 
recognised  Edgar's  familiar  form,  her  instinct  was 
for  flight.  But  there  was  no  flight  possible ;  he 
was  coming  towards,  her  with  evident  intention, 
and  she  had  no  alternative  but  to  meet  him. 

As  they  met  under  the  dim  flicker  of  an  out- 
standing gas-lamp,  she  could  see  signs  of  struggle 
and  agitation  in  his  face.  He  commenced  to  speak, 
hurriedly  and  with  an  effort,  as  soon  as  they  were 
within  speaking  distance  of  one  another. 

"I  got  your  letter  this  morning.  I  have  been 
detained,  or  should  have  seen  you  before.  I  was 
afraid  I  should  be  too  late  to  catch  you  before  your 
train  went" 

Jenny  eyed  him  with  a  cold,  critical  gaze.  She 
no  longer  wished  to  harm  him,  but  she  had  not 
forgiven  him. 

"  It  was  a  mistake  to  come,"  she  said.  "  If  your 
friends  saw  you  here  it  might  compromise  you  in 
their  eyes"— she  could  not  resist  that  touch  of 
malignity — "  besides,  what  is  the  use  of  it  ?  There 
is  nothing  more  to  be  said.  I  have  told  you  that 
I  give  you  your  freedom  (if,  indeed,  the  gift  was 
mine  to  bestow),  and  the  only  thing  I  would  ask  of 
you  is  that  I  may  never  see  your  face  acain." 

Trevelyan  drew  a  deep,  impatient  sign.  He  had 
come  here  with  a  settled  purpose,  under  the  spur 
of  a  resolution  which  had  cost  him  hours  of  struggle. 
His  own  distress  and  disturbance  at  the  thought 
of  the  sacrifice  he  was  about  to  make  filled  all  his 
horizon  ;  he  scarcely  heard  what  Jenny  was  saying, 
so  eager  was  he  to  take  the  final  plunge  and  make 
retreat  impossible. 
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"You  say  you  ^ve  me  my  freedom,"  he  said, 
forcing  the  words  m  spasmodic  gasps ;  "  I  will  not 
accept  it.  I  am  willing  to  abide  by  my  actions — 
I  am  willing  to  repair  any  wrong  I  have  done  you 
by  my  silence.  Our  engagement  shall  be  made 
public." 

The  climax  choked  Edgar ;  he  stopped  painfully. 
Perhaps  Jenny  could  not  appreciate  what  it  cost 
him  to  utter  those  bald  woi'<b.  There  was  indeed 
a  heroism  in  them,  for  Edgar  never  for  one  moment 
supposed  that  Jenny  could  refuse  his  offer.  They 
put  the  seal  upon  all  his  hopes  for  life,  his  am- 
bitions for  the  future.    To  marry  Jenny  meant 


doubt  as  to  his  seriousness.  "Your  letter  made 
me  look  at  many  things  in  a  different  light.  I 
never  realised  the  consequences  to  you  before. 
I  could  not  be  the  means  of  ruining  your  life.  If  I 
have  done  wrong,  1  am  willing  to  atone  for  it." 

The  last  words  Edgar  uttered  with  a  pathetic 
bitterness.  The  atonement  seemed  to  him  so 
utterly  out  of  proportion  to  the  offence. 

In  spite  of  the  grudging  nature  of  this  admission. 
it  touched  Jenny  that  Edgar  should  own  himself 
in  the  wrong.  She  had  thought  of  him  as  pursuing 
bis  way,  self-satisfied  and  self-confiden^  caring 
nothing  for  her  suffering,  congratulating  himself 


social  suicide ;  she  was  an  incubus  lo  sink  any 
man,  and  he  had  not  even  that  love  for  her  which 
might  have  sustained  him  in  the  sacrifice. 

He  waited,  quaking,  for  the  tender,  yielding  words 
which  would  sliackle  him  for  ever.  They  did  not 
come.  Jenny'.s  first  impulse  was  one  of  mockery. 
There  was  in  his  manner,  in  spite  of  its  agitation, 
a  forlorn  condescension,  as  of  a  prince  unwillingly 
extending  his  sceptre  to  a  humble  stave,  which 
raised  the  spirit  of  derision  within  her.  A  scorn- 
ful retort  trembled  on  her  lips,  when  Edgar  spoke 
again. 

"  You  need  not  think  that  I  am  not  in  earnest, 
Jenny" — he   imagined  her  silence  arose  from  a 


that  he  was  freed  from  an  awkward  entanglement 
It  gave  her  a  glimpse  of  new  and  nobler  possi- 
bilities in  Edgar's  character,  that  he  should  i>c 
willing  to  repair,  however  ungraciously,  the  wrong 
he  had  done  her. 

"Thank  you  for  your  offer,"  Jenny  said,  in  a 
clear  voice.  "  I  think  I  can  appreciate  the  sacrifice 
you  contemplate,  but  it  is  a  sacrifice  I  could  not 
possibly  accept.  Oh  !  don't  misunderstand  ne. 
It  is  for  my  own  sake  I  refuse.  The  whole  thing 
has  been  a  ridiculous  mistake  from  beginning  to 
end.  I  never  loved  you,  although  for  one  whole 
day  I  deluded  myself  into  behevingthat  I  did  ;  and 
if  I  were  to  marry  you  it  would  bring  lifelong 
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misery  on  us  both.  I  don't  regret  this  summer — 
at  least  I  shall  not  in  a  few  months'  time.  It  has 
taught  us  both  something,  I  think,  and  perhaps  we 
shall  be  wiser  and  a  little  better  for  having  met,  and 
parted." 

Edgar  listened  to  her  answer  with  a  wild,  startled 
reliefl  He  questioned  her  face  with  eager  eyes, 
hardly  daring  to  believe  in  her  sincerity.  They 
stood  as  they  had  stood  from  the  first,  facing  one 
another  in  the  light  of  the  solitary  gas-lamp.  The 
rain  kept  up  a  steady,  dripping  accompaniment,  as 
the  drops  fell  from  their  umbrellas  and  splashed  on 
the  platform  below.  Suddenly  there  was  a  sharp, 
swinging  sound  overhead. 

"Ah  !"  said  Jenny,  "my  train  is  signalled,  and 


the  most  sensible  thing  we  can  do  is  to  shake  hands 
and  say  good-bye." 

Edgar  did  not  answer  :  there  was  nothing  for 
him  to  say ;  but  he  put  his  hand  in  Jenny's,  and 
together  they  stood  mutely  waiting. 

Presently  they  heard  the  shrill  whistle  and  rush- 
ing sound  of  the  train,  then  a  black  shadow  with 
fiery  eyes  loomed  in  sight,  and  the  station  sprang 
into  sudden  life. 

Jenny's  last  thoughts  were  not  for  Edgar,  they 
were  for  her  box.  In  the  scramble  for  her  seat  he 
was  forgotten,  but  as  the  train  moved  slowly  from 
the  station  she  looked  back. 

"  I  shall  never  see  him  again,"  she  thought,  and 
a  sudden  gush  of  tears  filled  her  eyes. 

HELEN   SMETHAM. 
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The  creeping  incense  misted  all  the  air 
With  spices,  and  the  people  bowed  in  prayer. 
The  Rabbi  Nathan,  kneeling  in  his  place, 
(A  prison*d  angel  look'd  out  of  his  face) 
As  the  slow  shaken  waves  did  lap  and  roll, 
Felt  a  deep  dcowsc  fall  muffling  all  his  soul. 
Thicker  above  him  did  its  circles  draw, 
Until  his  spirit  (for  he  slept  not)  saw 
As  one  that  stands  upon  the  ocean  bed 
Sees  thro'  the  glimmering  greenness  overhead 
WsLshM  weeds  that  fall  and  flicker  on  the  eye, 
And  floating  rocks  and  a  faint  wavering  sky. 
Then  did  the  dimness  furl  away  and  pass. 
And  his  clear  spirit  was  as  burning  brass. 
And  that  invisible  world  that  everywhere 
Is  poured  around  us  like  a  finer  air. 
Threw  on  iU  lucent  face  reflections  true, 
And  to  this  shape  the  Kabbi*s  vision  grew. 
The  time  and  place  were  such  as  they  had  been, 
Nor  any  change  had  touched  the  very  scene. 
'Neath  the  virhite  clouds  of  incense,  slowly  borne. 
The  congregation  bow'd  like  rain-laid  com. 
I^at  lo!  before  the  Rabbi's  purged  eyes 
Their  prayers  as  breath  in  frosty  air  did  rise ; 
Or  as  the  soul  from  lips  death  leaves  agape 
Slips  lightly  forth,  a  motM  fluctuant  shape. 
Yea,  and  the  air  did  vibrate,  flash  and  sing, 
As  when  a  snow  of  sea-birds,  wing  on  wing, 
Doth  rise,  and  sweep,  and  blot  the  sun  awhile, 
From  some  gray,  desolate,  wave-wasted  isle. 
Past  palmy  pillar  and  thro*  massy  beam, 
They  soared  and  floated  lightly  as  a  dream. 
But  when  they  met  the  blue  sky's  archM  spring, 
Even  as  a  dove  that  drops  with  broken  wing, 
Lo,  prayer  on  prayer  did  roll  and  shoot  and  fall. 


Heaven's  gate  just  touch'd,  but  entered  not  at  alL 
And  Nathan,  gazing,  to  this  truth  did  win — 
They  might  not  pass  because  of  fleshly  sin 
That  clung  and  weigh'd  them  down. 

Some  prayers  again 
Up  to  the  cedarn  roof  did  scarce  attain. 
Then,  beaten  back,  in  wandering  wreaths  they  went^ 
Creeping  away  as  each  might  find  a  vent. 
And  of  these  thwarted  prayers  the  greater  part 
Rose  from  a  cumber'd,  lucre-loving  heart, 
Yea,  and  some  prayers  drave  back  on  them  that  spoke,. 
Blinding  the  eyes  with  bitter  poisonous  smoke. 
Clogging  the  throat,  and  breeding  sores  within. 
And  Nathan  knew  the  fierce  and  festering  sin 
That  made  these  prayers  to  rankle  in  the  soul, 
A  spreading  foulness,  not  a  making- whole. 
Was  some  old  hatred,  deep  and  black  and  fell. 
Housed  in  the  heart,  and  loved  and  tended  welL 

Yet,  here  and  there,  behold,  a  prayer  arose 
And  pierced  the  sky,  and  caught  soft  sun-shot  glows,. 
And,  melting,  broke  in  drops  of  healing  dew ; 
And  now  from  out  the  heart  of  Heaven  there  drew. 
An  arm,  a  glory,  great  and  very  bright, 
That  flash'd  as  some  swift  star  that  cleaves  the  night. 
And  in  a  golden  vial  quaintly  wrought 
The  dropping  nardy  dews  this  great  arm  caught. 
Then,  where  the  very  Heavens  shrank  away, 
From  the  dread  splendour  quick  with  fiery  spray, 
The  burning  void  that  God's  own  feet  had  made. 
The  arm  stretch'd  forth,  and  lo  f  the  prayers  were  laid. 

Then  Nathan  fell  and  lay  upon  his  face. 
And  spake  not,  thought  not,  stirr'd  not  from  his  place> 
But  let  his  soul  flow  out  upon  the  air 
In  ecstasy  too  deep  for  praise  or  prayer. 

FREDERICK   LANGBRIDGB. 
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.  Still  they  come.  Will,  one  asks,  the 
Maa^i^^i'  Influx  of  books  on  Africa  ever  abate  ? 
One  had  all  but  vowed  never  to  read 
another,  when  this  new  one  appeared,  and  the  cry 
was  straightway,  "  Read  it ! "  It  has  been  criticised, 
and  this  is  not  the  place  to  criticise  it  afresh. 
Three  questions  shall,  however,  be  asked  con- 
cerning it.  Firstly,  is  it  not  remarkable  that  a 
work  having  the  names  of  two  authors  on  its  title- 
page  should  be  written  throughout  in  the  first 
person — singular  ?  The  first  thing  told  in  the  book 
is  "  How  I  became  a  nurse,"  and  "  I "  is  the  person 
speaking  in  the  concluding  sentence.  Secondly, 
is  one  of  the  authors  Irish,  as  now  and  again  there 
is  reason  to  believe?  Thus  in  one  place  there  is  a 
bull  of  the  best.  It  turns  on  the  "  spotless  lawn  " 
of  the  bishop,  which  is  said  to  be  "  stained  "  ;  this 
looks  like  the  native  article,  and  deserves  to  be 
hailed  with  delight.  Thirdly,  are  nurses  not- 
taught  to  cook?  It  is  surely  odd  that  ladies  who 
undertake  to  nurse  in  the  heart  of  Africa  should 
be  so  guileless  as  to  fry  steaks  in  sardine  oil,  and 
serve  them  up  proudly,  learning  with  astonishment 
and  dismay  that  thus  prepared  they  are  not  good 
for  food. 

The  two  ladies  writing  as  one  (if  it  be  not  the 
one  lady  writing  as  two)  have  wonderful  things  to 
tell,  and  well  might  the  bishop  for  whom  they 
worked  praise  their  "cheery  courage."  Ladies 
who  walk  one  hundred  and  ninety  miles  through 
Southern  Africa,  who  sleep  in  (doorless  !)  tents, 
without  which  roaring  lions  walk,  nlulc  within 
them  squealing  rats  scramble  up  and  down  the 
canvas,  "  constantly  falling  on  our  beds,  and  some- 
times on  our  faces  "  ;  ladies  whose  visitors  of  the 
morning  are  devoured  by  wild  beasts  in  the  night, 
and  who  still  pursue  the  tenor — one  would  not 
call  it  "evenly" — of  their  way,  must  be  valorous 
indeed  Old  times  are  changed.  One  William 
Shakespeare,  writing  three  centuries  agone,  made 
an  Englishman  of  the  day  say,  "  To  bring  in — God 
shield  us  ! — a  lion  among  ladies  is  a  most  dreadful 
thing  ;  for  there  is  not  a  more  fearful  wildfowl  than 
your  lion  living." 

One  can  imagine  the  smile  with  which  our  two 

1  By  Two  Hospital  Nurses. 


hospital  nurses  would  read  this.  So  little  "afraid 
of  the  lion "  were  they,  that  what  they  call  his 
"pig-like  grunt"  when  hunting  came  to  be  merely 
a  trifling  annoyance  to  them,  as  breaking  in  upon 
the  silence  which  is  pleasant  in  the  night 

There  are  ladies  and  ladies,  and — there  are  lions 
and  lions.  Some  of  us  have  always  nourished  the 
suspicion  that  the  menagerie  lion  is  not  quite  the 
real  thing,  and  it  is  interesting  to  learn,  as  we  may 
from  this  book,  that  we  apparently  have  not  been 
wholly  wrong.  A  lion  has  been  slain,  and  the 
writer  and  her  friends  go  to  see  "  the  dead  king. ' 
"  We  thought  him  much  handsomer  than  Sie 
menagerie  lion,  which  is  apt  to  look  out  of  pro- 
portion— the  head  enormous,  and  the  hindquarters 
falling  away." 

We  hear  not  only  of  lions,  but  of  leopards  and 
hysenas,  of  hippopotami  and  crocodiles,  and  of— this 
— monkey.  "  He  used  to  sit  on  the  calves'  backs 
as  they  were  lying  down  asleep,  pull  their  eyelids 
open  and  peep  inside.  They  never  seemed  to 
mind  a  bit." — e.  d'e.  k. 


Literary  "^^^  ""^  '^  writing  literary  bt<^phies 
Ho^p^y,  has  been  brought  in  our  day  to  singular 
perfection.  The  memoirs  of  the  last 
century  were  often  absurdly  eulogistic,  and  some- 
times painfully  dull.  Dr.  Johnson,  indeed,  could 
write  a  short  notice  of  an  insignificant  poetaster 
and  make  it  singularly  attractive,  but  the  average 
memoir  writer  in  Johnson's  days  did  not  under- 
stand his  crafL  It  was  then  the  fashion  to  say— 
and  the  statement  was  made  with  endless  iteration— 
that  the  career  of  a  man  of  letters,  being  generally 
devoid  of  active  enterprise,  must  necessarily  be 
monotonous,  and  the' writers  failed  to  understand 
that  the  life  of  thought  and  of  intellectual  activity 
may  be  capable  of  yielding  a  deeper  pleasure  to 
readers  than  the  life  of  adventure.  Two  of  the 
most  attractive  biographies  in  the  language  written 
on  a  large  scale  are  Boswell's  Life  of  Johnson  and 
Lockhart's  Life  of  Scott,  and  all  the  interest  of 
those  fascinating  books  is  due  to  character  and 
literary  achievement  It  is  not  so  much  what 
Sir  Walter  does  as  what  he  is  that  makes  his  Life, 
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and  his  Journal  too,  as  fasctiiating  as  one  of  his 
romances ;  and  Johnson's  talk,  as  narrated  by 
Boswell,  is  far  more  attractive  than  his  books. 
The  charm  of  biography  is  detail,  and  the  memoir 
writer  would  seem  therefore  to  require  a  large 
canvas ;  but  of  late  many  highly  successful  attempts 
have  been  made  to  produce  biographies  of  the 
cabinet  size.  In  the  series  of  *'  English  Men  of 
Letters  "  and  of  "  Great  Writers  "  there  are  memoirs 
which  combine  comprehensive  criticism  and  suf- 
ficient biographical  detail  with  a  skill  not  easily  to 
be  surpassed.  If  they  do  not  tell  us  all  we  want 
to  know,  they  allure  us  in  the  pleasantest  way  to 
seek  for  further  knowledge. — i.  d. 


Aicoh  lism '  ^"^  ^^  ^^  "OiosX.  powerful  stories  in 
FicSoBu  *"  Mr.  Coulson  Kemahan's  recent 
volume,  *'A  Book  of  Strange  Sins," 
is  devoted  to  the  ruin  of  a  fine  intellect  and  a 
promising  career  by  the  fatal  dominance  of 
alcoholic  craving..  The  same  sombre  motive  re- 
appears in  one  of  the  narrative  studies  which  Mr. 
George  Egerton  entitled  "Keynotes,"  and  it  is 
again  present  in  the  strongest  chapters  of  Alan  St. 
Aubyn's  latest  novel,  "To  His  Own  Master." 
These  are  but  three  instances  of  the  choice,  by 
present-day  writers,  of  alcoholism  as  a  narrative 
theme ;  and  the  matter  to  be  noted  is  the  curious 
and  significant  change  in  the  imaginative  treatment 
of  this  evil  of.  inebriety  which  has  become  ob- 
servable during  a  period  well  within  the  memory 
of  men  and  women  now  living.  Through  the 
sixteenth,  seventeenth,  and  eighteenth  centuries, 
and  even  during  the  first  half  of  the  present 
century,  the  vagaries  of  intoxication  were  among 
the  most  highly  favoured  materials  of  low  comedy  ; 
today  the  horrors  and  agonies  of  the  curse  of 
inebriety  provide  suggestions  for  the  grimmest  and 
gloomiest  tragedy.  Without  doubt  this  change  of 
tone  on  the  part  of  the  producers  of  fiction  is  mainly 
due  to  a  general  deepening  and  purification  of  public 
sentiment;  but  when  the  tide  of  opinion  begins 
to  rise  there  is  always  some  one  literary  mariner 
whose  boat  is  the  first  to  come  in  upon  the  flood. 
In  this  case  there  is  little  doubt  that  the  name  of 
the  man  who  caught  the  tide  was  Charles  Dickens. 
Here,  as  elsewhere,  he  was  an  originator,  for  I  feel 
certain  that  I  am  right  in  saying  that  the  terrible 
story  of  "  The  Drunkard*s  Death  "  in  the  "  Sketches 
by  Boz,"  was  the  first  attempt  made  by  a  writer  of 
any  distinction  to  exhibit  drunkenness  in  its  true 
aspect  as  one  of  the  most  tragic  factors  in  modem 
life.  True,  in  various  subsequent  works,  especially 
in  the  first  of  his  longer  stories,  Dickens  continued 
to  pay  unworthy  honour  to  the  old  and  essentially 
vulgar  tradition ;  but  it  should  not  be  forgotten 
that  he  was  the  writer  who  originally  raised  the 
standard  against  it. 


Teimyson  called  "the  falsehood  of  extremes"  is 
apparent  to  most  of  us  ;  but  we  are  all  apt  to  miss 
some  of  the  most  pressing  applications  of  it  One 
such  application  \&  emphasised  by  the  writer  who 
chooses  to  be  known  as  Vernon  Lee  in  a  volume  of 
conversations  entitled  "  Althea."  The  book  is  full 
of  gleams  of  ethical  suggestion,  but  it  contains 
nothing  that  is  of  more  in;imediate  importance  ' 
than  the  author's  remarks  upon  what  I  may  call 
the  vice  of  toleration,  and  her  powerful  plea  for  a 
healthy  intolerance.  One  of  her  interlocutors 
speaks  with  indignation  of  average  worthy  x)eople 
as  contemptible,  not  because  they  are  bad,  but 
because  they  are  lazily,  supinely,  selfishly  good. 

'^  They  are  incapable  of  doing  a  nasty  thing  themselves,, 
nasty  things  have  no  attraction  K>r  them ;  vet  they  are  sur- 
rounded by  people  who  are  perpetually  doing  and  saying, 
nasty  things,  and  they  merely  shrug  their  shoulders  and  say, 
*  There  is  a  great  deal  that  is  good  in  poor  so-and-so  after 
all.'  They  are  mischievous  because  they  tolerate  in  others 
what  they  would  not  tolerate  in  themselves." 

And,  indeed,  when  one  comes  .to  think  of  the 
kind  of  talk  that  one  hears  in  society,  and  to  which 
most  of  us  assent,  at  least  by  silence,  he  would  be 
a  bold  man  who  would  declare  that  he  had  never 
been  "  mischievous  "  with  this  special  kind  of  mis- 
chievousness.  Our  dread  of  that  hypocrisy  which 
pretends  to  a  virtue  it  does  not  possess  has  driven 
us  into  the  much  more  degrading  hypocrisy  of 
disavowing  the  virtues  we  do  possess ;  and  thus, 
to  use  George  Eliot's  phrase,  we  debase  the  moral 
currency  by  discrediting  the  elements  of  life  which 
we  recognise  in  our  heart  of  hearts  as  the  only 
elements  which  make  life  worth  living.  It  may  be 
doubted  whether  any  precept  of  vice  ever  \atiated 
the  sweet  air  of  the  world  as  it  has  been  vitiated  by 
the  use  of  such  a  phrase  as  this  :  "  I  don't  pretend 
to  be  better  than  other  people,"  or,  "  I  am  not  a 
Puritan,"  or,  "  Of  course  I  do  not  pretend  to  be 
immaculate,"  which  is  always  a  prelude  to  some 
verdict  of  cowardly  tolerance  or  shamefully  faint 
condemnation. 


The  Vice  of    ^^'^^j  ^^  ^^  moralist  of  Greece 

Toienuion.     ^^Id  US,  lies  in  a  mean  ;  and  the  swing 

of  the  pendulum  of  emotion  away 

from  a  vice  has,  for  at  least  half  its  course,  a 

vicious    tendency.      The    general    law  of   what 


A  Prose  ^^^^  ^^  hear  of  an  "  anthology  "  we 
Anthology,  always  think  of  a  collection  of  poems, 
but  of  course  the  thought  is  not 
inevitable ;  it  is  only  the  result  of  constant  as- 
sociation, for  there  are  beautiful  and  precious 
things  of  prose  that  are  not  less  truly  flowers  thanr 
the  beautiful  and  precious  things  of  verse.  More 
than  once  it  has  occurred  to  me  what  a  charming 
volume  might  be  made  by  some  leisured  reader  of 
good  fiction,  who  would  go  through  the  volumes 
of  some  of  our  best  writers  and  collect  from  them 
the  isolated  utterances  of  noble  sentiment  or  pro- 
found reflection,  which,  though  doubtless  finest  in 
their  own  place  where  they  are  parts  of  an  integral 
whole,  have  really  an  independent  life  and  value. 
The  mere  novel-devourer,  eager  for  "  the  story," 
misses  them  altogether ;  the  more  careful  reader 
notes  and  enjoys  them,  but  unless  he  is  young 
enough  or  old-fashioned  enough  to  keep  a 
commonplace  book,  they  soon  slip  into  the  limbo 
of  things  forgotten ;  whereas,  could  they  find  a 
permanent  separateness  on  the  printed  page  of  an 
anthology,  they  could  be  returned  to  again  and  again* 
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This  old  thought  has  come  back  to  me  several 
times  during  the  second  perusal  of  a  story  well 
known,  and  first  known,  to  readers  of  this  magazine, 
Miss  Dougall's  "What  Necessity  Knows.*'  Of  its 
thousands  of  readers,  how  many,  I  wonder,  re- 
member the  penetrating  utterances  of  Robert 
Trenholme  and  Sophia  Rexford,  and  the  author  in 
her  own  person,  which  I  transcribe  below  in  the 
order  of  the  speaker's  names  ;  and  yet  who  will  not 
say  that  they  are  worth  remembering  ? 

"  The  voice  of  circumstances  says  to  us  just  what  we 
interpret  it  to  say.  It  is  in  the  fteeds  must  of  a  high  nature 
that  true  nobility  lies.'' 

*'  No  thoughtful  person  can  forget  himself,  and  no  candid 
person  says  he  has  done  it.  What  we  need  is  to  think  more 
of  ourselves  —to  think  so  much  of  ourselves  that  all  aims  but 
the  highest  are  impossible  to  us — are  impossible  to  our  own 
dignity." 

'*The  best  and  worst  hours  of  life  are  in  themselves 
irresponsible,  the  will  hurled  headlong  forward  by  an  impulse 
that  lias  gathered  force  before." 

We  shall  never  save  these  things  and  things  like 
these  until  we  have  our  "Anthology  of  English 
Fiction."  Who  will  compile  it  for  us?  This  is, 
as  the  advertisements  say,  a  rare  op|X)rtunity.  It 
is  not  often  that  so  good  a  literary  idea  is  offered 
gratis. — N. 

Th  Chid'  ^^^  seldom  it  is  that  even  the  best 
World.  ^  writers  can  penetrate  into  the  twilight 
of  a  child's  mind.  The  world  of  child- 
hood, which  we  all  inhabited  once,  is  a  lost  world 
to  most  of  us.  But  now  and  then  visionary 
gleams  "  and  glints  come  back  to  us,  affording  light 
enough  to  tell  us  where  the  portraiture  goes  wrong. 
The  children  of  Dickens  are  sentimental  young 
men  and  women  dressed  in  short  frocks  and  pina- 
fores ;  self-conscious,  absorbed  in  the  consideration 
of  their  own  pathos,  as  no  real  child  is.  Of  recent 
writers  on  this  side  the  water  or  that,  one  remembers 
only  two  who  have  been  made  free  of  the  children's 
kingdom — that  sunny  land  where  thera  is  no  past 
and  no  future,  but  only  a  golden  present — Mr. 
Stevenson  ^nd  Mrs.  Ewing.  Their  intuition  is  so 
unerring  that  it  seems  less  a  gift  than  a  memory. 
They  are  grown-ups  who  have  been  suffered  to 
remain  in  the  child's  world ;  thinking  thought  for 
thought  with  its  inhabitants,  seeing  with  their  eyes. 
Many  others  there  are— notably  and  charmingly 
Mrs.  Molesworth  and  Mrs.  Hodson  Burnett,  who 
tell  us  about  childhood  as  though  one  should 
describe  a  house  by  gazing  in  at  the  windows  ;  but 
the  authors  of  "  A  Child's  Garden  of  Verses  "  and 
"  Jackanapes ''  are  familiar  dwellers  within,  at  home 
in  the  rooms  from  kitchen  to  garret — k. 


nowadays,  replace  the  old  proverb,  Poeia  nascitur 
nonfit  And  the  epigram  is  true  as  well  as  allitera- 
tive, as  has  been  abundantly  proved  of  late.  Where 
was  there  any  public  for  Mr.  William  Watson's 
noble  verse  until  Mr.  Grant  Allen's  memorable 
"  Fortnightly  Review  "  article  set  all  literary  London 
a-flutter  ?  And  vet  those  exquisite  lines  upon  the 
Alps — the  most  beautiful  piece  of  poetic  imagery 
upon  the  subject  in  the  language — 

'*  Adieu,  white  brows  of  Europe  !  sovereign  brows. 
That  wear  the  sunset  for  a  golden  tiar,** 

were  already  old  when  Mr.  Allen's  article  «-as 
written !  The  same  thing  is  true  of  Lord  do 
Tabley.  He  has  been  with  us  this  many  a  year, 
and  is  no  new  poet  in  any  sense ;  and  yet,  how  many 
of  those  who  are  '*  booming  "  and  buying  his  book 
to-day  knew,  it  may  be,  as  much  as  his  name  until 
Mr.  Alfred  H.  Miles  first  called  attention  afresh  to 
Lord  de  Tabley's  exquisite  work  in  his  "  Poets  and 
Poetry  of  the  Century"?  Another  poet  whom 
Mr.  Miles  has  re-discovered,  and  who,  if  I  mistake 
not,  will  sooner  or  later  come  into  his  own,  but 
of  whoni  the  public  knows  absolutely  nothing,  is 
Mr.  Herbert  Clarke.  When  Mr.  Clarke  was  once 
asked  if  he  were  any  relation  to  the  Mr.  "  Herbert 
Clarke,"  the  coal  merchant,  whose  name  stares  at 
us  from  every  hoarding,  he  replied,  with  a  doleful 
shake  of  his  head  :  "  Everybody  asks  me  that — 
instead  of  asking  Herbert  Clarke,  the  coal  mer- 
chant, if  he's  *  any  relation  to  Herbert  Clarke,  the 
poet.'    But  they  don't  1    And  they  never  will ! " 

Perhaps  Mr.  Clarke  is  right,  and  "they  never 
will "  ;  but  if  so,  it  will  only  be  because  his  name- 
sake is  '*  boomed,"  or  advertised,  and  he  is  not. 
For  much  of  his  work  is  excellent,  alike  in  subject 
and  style.  He  has  both  humour  and  pathos  \  and 
one  may  predict  that  his  "  Ballade  of  Minor  Poets  " 
will,  when  his  work  comes  to  be  known,  find  its 
way  into  many  an  anthology.  Here,  by  way  of 
sample,  is  the  second  verse  : 


«< 


_.      _       „    "  Poets  are  boomed,  not  lx)m,"  is  the 

inP^?     reading  which,  in    his   "Nineteenth 

Century  "  review  of  Lord  de  Tabley's 

•*  Poems,"  Mr.  Richard  le  Gallienne  tells  us  should, 


They  crown  each  other  with  boughs  of  bay. 

Each  unto  each  do  they  bend  the  knee ; 
They  all  write  poems  that  never  will  pay. 

Because  they  are  better  than  poems  should  be. 
But  ah  !  they  sing  not  to  gain  a  fee : 

That  were  a  shameful,  a  sordid  thing. 
What  do  they  sing  for  ?    Vanitie  ! 

Nobody  listens  howe'er  they  sing." 


In  the  "  Envoi "  Mr.  Clarke  turns  the  laugh  against 
himself  by  confessing  that — 

'<  Prince,  I  am  one  of  them,  woe  is  me  1 
Prince,  I  am  one  of  them:  there's  the  sting!" 

But  if  he  is,  as  he  avers,  "  one  of  them  "  to  whom 
"  nobody  listens  howe'er  they  sing,"  it  is  only,  as  I 
have  already  said,  because,  though  a  poet  bom,  he 
has  never  been  "  boomed"  c.  k. 
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HOW  THEY   LIVE,  THINK,   AND  LABOUR, 


SECOND  SERIES.-GERMANY. 

III. 


HOUSES  AND   HOUSE-RENTS. 

THE  impression  conveyed  by  German  towns 
is  that  of  the  greatest  cleanliness  and  order. 
The  streets  are  broad  and  the  town  regularly 
built.  The  thoroughfares  are  rarely  blocked  or 
traffic  impeded.  The  streets  are  interspersed  with 
broad  squares,  so  that  the  air  is  mostly  pure  except 
in  the  narrow  old  lanes  which  will  soon  be  done 
away  with.  The  sanitary  conditions  of  Berlin,  for 
instance,  are  excellent. 

The  common  life  is  very  different  in  cities  from 
that  in  small  towns.  Rent  in  Berlin  is  three  times 
as  high  as  in  towns  of  about  15,000  inhabitants. 
The  middle  classes  in  Berlin,  for  instance,  spend 
about  a  quarter  of  their  income  in  rent  As  for  the 
poorer  classes,  two  rooms  and  a  kitchen  under- 
ground, or  on  the  fourth  or  fifth  storey,  are  to  be  had 
for  two  hundred  marks  yearly.  Roughly  speaking, 
in  houses  occupying  a  good  position  each  room 
costs  three  or  four  hundred  marks  a  year,  and  this 
high  rent  induces  many  people  to  leave  the  city. 
The  rents  are  cheaper  in  the  suburbs,  but  the 
Berliner  does  not  care  for  the  retired  life  in  those 
districts. 

Berlin  is  a  working  city ;  there  is  no  time  for 
quiet  and  comfort.  The  only  luxury  many  families 
permit  themselves  is  a  summer  retreat,  to  avoid 
spending  the  dog-days  in  large  houses.  Even 
capitalists  do  not  lead  an  inactive  life,  for  many 
prefer  to  invest  their  money  in  building  or  buying 
houses.  This  would  open  up  a  field  for  activity 
and  benevolence,  but  unfortunately  many  landlords 
make  themselves  feared  and  even  hated. 

The  gigantic  town  houses  are  combinations  of 
dwellings  inhabited  by  people  of  the  most  different 
classes,  who  all  suffer  more  or  less  from  over- 
crowding. Perhaps  the  tenant  who  pays  thousands 
of  marks  on  the  "  bel  ^tage "  is  frozen  in  winter 
because  a  greengrocer  on  the  "  parterre  "  must  keep 
his  vegetables  fresh.  If  a  ball  is  going  on  on  one 
flat  all  the  occupants  of  the  building  are  debarred 
from  sleep.  It  is  impossible  to  describe  all  the 
noises  dependent  on  the  Berlin  building  system, 
and  all  this  has  a  demoralising  effect 

The  modem  houses  are  often  elegant :  the  rooms 
are  large,  regular,  and  well  decorated.  As  a  rule 
there  are  no  garrets.  The  poor  people  who  live 
high  up  are  better  off  than  those  who  live  in 
cellars.  The  new  police  regulations  forbid  the 
construction  of  underground  dwellings.  However, 
the  new  parterres  which  were  design^  to  take  their 
place  are  out  of  reach  of  the  working  class,  who 
are  as  badly  off  as   before,  and   are  driven  to 


the  cellars  in  older  houses.  There  is  very  little 
building  in  the  central  quarters,  where  the  want  of 
light  and  air  is  most  felt  The  new  building  regu- 
lations have  not  been  extended  to  the  suburbs.  The 
question  of  suitable  dwellings  for  the  poor  is  a  difii« 
cult  problem.  Two  forms  for  houses  have  been  pro- 
posed— large  barrack-like  buildings  with  a  number 
of  small  apartments,  and  small  complete  houses  for 
each  family.  It  is  proved  that  the  mortality  is 
greater  in  proportion  to  the  number  of  tenants,  and 
that  overcrowding  favours  the  spread  of  disease. 
It  has  been  suggested  that  the  Government  should 
further  the  building  of  workmen's  dwellings 
(i)by  selling,  lending,  or  letting  land ;  (2)  by  giving 
or  lending  money ;  (3)  by  constructing  houses. 

However,  the  hemming  in  of  the  proletariat  will 
not  bridge  over  the  chasm  between  the  classes,  and 
may  even  destroy  the  relations  which  arise  from 
the  close  proximity  of  the  different  classes  as  it 
exists  at  present  A  philanthropist  need  not  go 
far  to  find  persons  in  need  of  help.  There 
are  distinctions  even  among  the  poor.  The 
Socialist  who  proudly  calls  himself  "  proletariat  ** 
is  not  really  so.  Workmen  in  large  establishments 
are  mosdy  free  from  actual  want  It  is  the  man  in 
search  of  work  who  cannot  save  anything  from  his 
scant  wages  because  of  the  want  of  work  that  often 
occurs  in  winter. 

In  the  smaller  towns  houses  are  built  lower,  and 
rents  are  comparatively  cheaper.  In  some  rural 
districts  the  house  accommodation  is  defective, 
but  then  the  inhabitants  are  able  to  be  more  in  the 
open  air. 

AMUSEMENTS. 

The  great  expenses  which  devolve  upon  the 
middle  classes  prevent  them  from  indulging  in 
much  amusement  Although  the  Germans  like 
society,  they  have  no  great  social  talents  nor 
capacity  for  trivial  conversation.  Social  gatherings 
are  becoming  more  and  more  rare,  owing  to  the 
changed  conditions,  which  are  most  felt  in  large 
towns.  We  are  not  speaking  of  the  upper  classes, 
nor  of  those  whose  |X)sition  compels  them  to 
entertain,  but  of  the  educated  middle  class.  The 
great  distances  in  Berlin  are  no  doubt  also  a  great 
impediment  to  social  intercourse.  The  numerous 
•cIuIk  form  a  kind  of  substitute  for  society.  Even 
scientific  and  benevolent  societies  combine  pleasure 
with  their  more  serious  interests,  and  display  great 
dexterity  in  arranging  fetes. 

Berlin  has  twenty  theatres,  which  are  much  fre- 
quented, in  spite  of  the  high  prices  charged  for  ad- 
mission.    Concerts  are  a  favourite  form  of  popular 
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amusement.  The  symphony  concerts  (tickets  yj^.) 
are  cheap  and  good.  The  hall  in  which  they  are 
held  is  filled  with  tables,  at  which  different  parties 
are  seated  taking  refreshments.  In  the  summer 
the  Berliners  go  out  a  great  deal.  They  visit  the 
Park  and  Zoological  Gardens.  There  is  a  steam- 
tram  through  the  sandy  plain  to  the  Griinewald, 
and  many  small  pleasure-l)oats  ply  up  and  down 
the  Spree.  The  most  beautiful  scenery  is  found 
round  the  Havel  near  Potsdam.  The  suburban 
railways  and  steam-trams  are  very  cheap,  and 
on  Sundays  are  overcrowded.  There  are  other 
popular  amusements,  such  as  dancing  saloons 
and  booths,  swings,  acrobats,  balloons,  fireworks, 
for  which  the  Hasenheide  is  celebrated.  Even 
the  upper  classes  are  not  free  from  curiosity,  and 
they  are  largely  represented  at  the  spring  and 
autumn  parades  on  the  Tempelhofer  Feld,  and  at 
the  races. 

The  old  popular  f§tes  are  things  of  the  past. 
'One  feature  which  astonishes  foreigners  is  the 
presence  of  ladies  at  the  public-houses.  In 
summer  and  winter  ladies  and  gentlemen  can  be 
seen  sitting  in  rooms  scented  with  tobacco  and 
spirits.  A  German  woman's  life  is  generally  very 
limited  and  barren,  and  it  is  mostly  ennui  which 
leads  her  to  follow  her  husband's  example  and 
frequent  these  public  places. 

THE  POLICE. 

The  Berlin  police  are  most  careful  in  counting 
the  number  of  vehicles  and  pedestrians  that  traverse 
the  busiest  quarters  of  the  town,  but  they  do  not 
take  care  of  the  aged  and  helpless  at  large  crossings 
as  the  London  police  do.  They  are  generally 
conservatives  like  their  military  comrades,  although 
their  social  position  is  very  different.  Police 
authority  is  evident  in  all  public  life,  and  often 
tiresome  and  needlessly  interfering.  Although  the 
abolition  of  the  Socialist  law  has  restricted  police 
authority  in  many  ways,  the  spirit  it  fostered  is  not 
so  easily  banished.  However,  the  police  force,  in 
spite  of  its  narrow  spirit  of  bureaucracy  and  mili- 
tarism, works  efficiently  for  the  public  good,  and 
its  members  are  on  the  whole  conscientious  and 
brave.  In  the  country  the  police  service  is  per- 
formed by  gendarmes,  who  are  under  the  Landrat. 

STANDARD   OF  LIVING. 

The  staple  of  food  eaten  in  towns  is  by  no 
means  inferior  to  that  of  the  rural  districts,  for 
they  are  daily  supplied  by  the  railway.  Many 
landed  proprietors  live  like  princes  on  their  estates, 
and  exercise  hospitality  on  a  large  scale,  but  a  really 
generous  hospitality  is  not  a  German  virtue.  The 
harvest  festivals  have  maintained  a  popular  and 
even  patriarchal  character  in  many  country  places. 
The  fere  of  the  country  people  is  mostly  very 
plain.  Vegetables  and  meat  are  prepared  together 
in  one  saucepan,  and  eaten  in  as  rude  a  fashion. 
In  Berlin  the  cooking  is  feirly  palatable,  for  the 
middle  classes  set  great  store  by  good  living,  but 
German  food  is  apt  to  be  greasy  in  character,  and 
lacks  any  of  those  choice  delicate  modes  of  pre- 
paration and  serving  which  distinguish  the  French 


and  Italian.  Only  a  German  bom  is  likely 
to  care  for  the  German  kitchen.  The  German 
Hausfrau  of  the  middle  and  upper  miauie  classes 
generally  does  the  cooking  herself,  for  a  good  cook 
will  ask  as  much  as  200-300  marks  a  year, 
whereas  a  general  servant  can  be  had  for  150-180 
marks.  The  food  is  best  in  Prussia  and  the 
north  ;  it  is  coarsest  in  Bavaria.  The  tradesmen's 
wives  frequently  help  their  husbands  in  their  shops, 
and  thus,  to  save  time,  the  cooking  is  made  very 
simple. 

The  standard  of  living,  even  amongst  skilled 
workmen,  is  far  lower  than  in  England  :  potatoes 
and  rye  bread  are  the  staple  articles  of  food,  meat 
and  wheaten  bread  being  articles  of  luxury.  In 
very  many  districts  the  whole  of  the  weekly  wages 
are  required  for  the  mere  necessaries  of  food  and 
drink,  with  little  or  nothing  remaining  for  clothings 
literaturei  or  recreation. 

WAGES. 

Wages  are  not  high  in  Germany,  even  in  pro- 
portion to  their  purchasing  power.  Among  the 
miners  the  highest  wages  are  earned  in  the  West- 
phalian  coal  district,  where  they  reach  four  marks 
(equal  to  four  shillings)  a  day,  but  among  the  ore 
miners  ^n  the  left  of  the  Rhine,  in  the  neighbour- 
hood of  Bonn,  the  average  daily  wage  has  never 
risen  above  half  a  crown.  In  the  Rhenish  rolling 
mills  the  highest  wages  do  not  amount  to  a  pound 
a  week,  and  among  the  ironworkers  of  Silesia  they 
do  not  reach  twelve  shillings. 

On  the  railways  there  is  no  engine  driver  getting 
as  much  as  two  pounds  a  week,  and  no  guard 
getting  more  than  twenty-two  shillings.  On  these 
railways,  which  are  run  mostly  under  Government, 
having  been  taken  over  since  1870  for  the  purposes 
of  national  defence,  some  300,000  persons  are 
employed,  of  which  1 10,000  are  "  officials,"  and  in 
any  comparison  of  wages  with  respect  to  railway 
men  it  is  as  well  to  remember  that  the  German 
porter,  like  his  colleagues  in  inferior  posts,  has  to 
find  his  own  working  clothes. 

In  the  textile  trades  the  wages  are  about  half 
what  they  are  in  England,  whilst  the  daily  houis 
are  eleven  as  against  our  eight,  and  the  labour  is 
by  no  means  as  efficient.  In  England,  for  instance, 
three  workmen  will  attend  to  1,000  spindles, 
whereas  in  Germany  it  takes  from  eight  to  nine  to 
do  so,  just  as  in  France  it  takes  ten,  in  luly  thir- 
teen, in  Bombay  five-and-twenty.  In  the  building 
trades  the  state  of  affairs  is  the  same.  No  brick- 
layer in  Germany  can  earn  as  much  as  thirty 
shillings  a  week ;  in  Magdeburg  he  averages  but 
little  over  thirteen  pounds  a  year.  In  Hambui^g 
his  annual  wages  can  amount  to  749  marks,  in 
Wiirtemberg  they  only  reach  568,  in  Bavaria  527, 
in  Thuringia  455,  in  Silesia  449,  in  Hanover  313. 
The  mark  being  worth  a  shilling,  this  Hanover  rate 
works  out  at  a  shilling  a  day.  We  wonder  what  an 
English  bricklayer  would  say  to  such  terms  for  a 
day  that  runs  to  from  nine  to  thirteen  working 
hours,  in  addition  to  half  an  hour's  interval  for 
breakfast,  and  from  one  to  two  hours  for  dinner. 
A  carpenter  earns  about  three  shillings  a  day,  and 
works  ten  or  eleven  hours  ;  and  there  are  over  ten 
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thousand  carpenters  in  Germany  working  sixty-six 
hours  a  week  and  earning  less  than  nineteen  shil- 
lings. A  painter  in  Berlin  may  earn  four-and- 
twenty  shillings  a  week  ;  in  Hanover  he  will  rarely 
get  more  than  sixteen  shillings.  But  the  most 
curious  case  is  that  of  the  German  miller.  "  It 
would  be  a  poor  miller,"  we  are  told,  "  who  needed 
more  than  four  hours'  sleep."  Some  millers  pay 
their  men  no  wages  at  all,  but  allow  them  to  be 
mainly  dependent  on  the  gratuities  of  their 
customers.  Board  and  lodging  are  generally  given, 
it  is  true,  but  this  is  often  of  the  poorest  kind. 

The  wages  of  the  agricultural  labourer  are  of 
course  very  low,  but  as  usual  he  is  not  so  badly  off  as 
his  mere  wages  would  lead  one  to  suppose.  The  east 
of  Germany  is  mainly  agricultural,  and  only  indus- 
trial as  for  as  a  few  large  to\vns  are  concerned  ;  the 
west  is  mainly  industrial,  and  its  agriculture  is 
carried  on  in  combination  with  home  industries. 
In  Oldenburg  and  Westphalia  the  labourer  rents  a 
small  plot  of  ground  from  his  employer  on  con- 
dition of  giving  him  a  certain  number  of  days' 


work  at  a  lower  rate  of  wages  than  usual.  This  is 
the  so-called  Heuerling  system,  and  the  heuferfiiig 
is  generally  a  small  farmer  on  his  own  accouiit,'  rtot 
rich  enough  to  own  horses,  but  allowed  th6  use  of 
his  employer's  team  when  necessary,  besides  re- 
ceiving other  assistance.  In  South  Germaiiy  the 
labourer  is  a  srhall  freeholder  who  works  fot'the 
larger  farmers.  In  Mid-Germany  are  the  peasant 
farmers  and  free  labourers,  who  shift  about  from 
employer  to  employer,  entering  into  engagements 
only  by  the  day.  East  of  the  Elbe  the  engagement 
is  almost  a  permanent  one  ;  the  landowner  enters 
into  a  contract  for  a  lengthened  period  by  which  he 
gains  the  services  not  of  one  individual,  but  of  a 
family.  The  family  is  given  a  cottage,  and  its  head 
has  to  provide  a  man  and  an  assistant  for  farm  work, 
when  called  upon,  for  which  he  is  paid  a  small 
daily  wage  and  allowed  the  use  of  certain  ground, 
the  yield  from  which  he  can  sell  As  a  rule,  thesfe 
tenants  own  a  cow,  or  a  few  sheep,  and  one  or  two 
pigs,  and  are  fairly  comfortable  in  their  wretched 
but  picturesque  cottages. 


ST.   DAVID'S    DAY. 


WHAT  St.  Andrew's  Day  is  to  Scotchmen,  St. 
David's  Day  is  to  Welshmen,  of  all  "  sorts 
and  conditions  "  throughout  the  world.  The 
First  of  March  is  everywhere  held  in  great  venera- 
tion by  Britons.     Who  was  David  ? 

David  was  descended  from  the  royal  family  of 
the  Britons,  and  was  the  son  of  Xantus,  Prince  of 
Ceretica,  now  called  Cardiganshire.  He  was  uncle 
to  Arthur — a  king  whose  renown  has  become  as 
dear  to  every  Englishman  as  it  was  to  Britons  be- 
fore that  ancient  people  were  driven  to  the  wild 
parts  of  the  land  by  the  Saxons  and  Danes  and 
Normans,  who  gradually  created  the  Anglo-Saxon 
language,  and  now  form  ^*  the  English  people." 

It  was  long  a  common  belief  in  Wales  that  King 
Arthur  never  did  die,  but  that  he  was  still  alive  in 
Fairyland,  and  would  return  to  reign  again  over 
Britain.  From  the  time  of  Merlin  and  Taliessin 
down  to  our  own  Tennyson,  the  memory  of  Arthur 
is  famous  in  many  a  legend  and  poem.  Of  more 
interest  it  is  to  know  that  the  ancient  Britons  re- 
tained their  own  Celtic  language,  which  was  only 
recently  extinguished  in  Cornwall,  but  is  still 
flourishing  as  ever  in  Wales  and  in  the  Highlands 
of  Scotland.  The  Professorship  of  Celtic  at  Oxford, 
ivhich  has  been  established  mainly  through  the 
exertions  of  Professor  Blackie,  will  bring  out  many 
facts  about  the  old  history  and  language  of  the 
"  Britons." 

The  Welsh  have  ancient  records  which  tell  much 
alx)ut  David,  the  uncle  of  the  great  King  Arthur. 
Whether  these  records  were  committed  to  writing 
is  open  to  as  great  controversy  as  that  about  the 
poems  of  Ossian  in  North  Britain.  It  is  most 
probable  that  the  Welsh  Triads  and  other  old  his- 
tories and  legends  were  handed  down  by  oral 
tradition,  and  that  no  written  or  printed  matter 


could  be  shown  till  long  after  the  "  bards  "  of  both 
Wales  and  Scotland  had  disappeared. 

It  is  told  in  the  old  legends  that  David  was  from 
his  youth  a  studious  and  devout  man.  Before  he 
was  ordained  priest,  he  retired  to  the  Isle  of 
Anglesey  (some  say  the  Isle  of  Wight),  where  he 
diligently  searched  the  Scriptures,  that  he  might 
be  better  qualified  for  the  duties  of  the  sacred 
ministry.  On  his  return  to  his  native  country  he 
founded  many  monasteries  for  the  promotion  of 
secular  as  well  as  sacred  knowledge.  The  inmates 
w^re  all  compelled  to  maintain  themselves  by  agri- 
cultural labour,  and  from  the  profit  of  their  exertions 
to  assist  the  poor  in  the  neighbourhood.  His 
monasteries,  as  they  were  afterwards  called,  were  all 
in  the  vicinity  of  St.  David's,  then  called  Menevia, 
a  city  of  Pembrokeshire. 

He  was  called  "Saint  David"  because  super- 
stitious people  loaded  his  history  with  incredible 
and  foolish  circumstance.  Among  many  stories, 
equally  astonishing,  it  was  said  that  he  had  the 
power  of  healing  every  sort  of  disease,  and  even 
of  raising  the  dead.  Once,  while  expounding  the 
Scriptures,  a  white  dove  descended  from  heaven 
and  sat  upon  his  shoulders.  The  earth,  at  another 
time,  was  raised  from  the  level  where  it  stood,  and 
became  a  bill.  Those  who  wish  to  know  more 
about  St.  David  must  consult  the  "  Lives  of  the 
Saints,"  and  of  the  "  Champions  of  Christendom." 

What  is  certain  is  that  David  was  a  learned  and 
devout  man ;  humble  and  faithful  towards  God, 
and  seeking  to  do  all  possible  good  to  the  poor  ; 
exemplary  in  every  sort  of  beneficence,  and  a 
patriotic  supporter  of  the  dignity  of  his  country. 
When  he  died,  a.d.  642,  at  a  very  advanced  age, 
his  death  was  considered  a  great  national  loss,  and 
his  memory  is  still  preser>fed  not  merely  with 
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feastings  and  rejoicings,  but  his  example  is  followed 
down  to  our  own  day  in  the  support  of  many 
charitable  and  beneficent  institutions.  There  is  in 
London  a  •*  Charitable  Society  of  Ancient  Britons," 
who  support  a  school  in  Gray's  Inn  Road,  known  to 
Welshmen  in  London  as  much  as  the  St.  Patrick's 
School  in  Stamford  Street  is  known  to  Irish- 
men of  all  political  tenets.  Other  institutions  of 
many  kinds  have  reason  to  venerate  the  memory 
of  St.  David. 

When  the  Roman  Church  attacked  that  of  the 
ancient  Britons,  the  fame  of  St  David  was  made  the 
most  of  for  its  own  ends.  The  agricultural  colonies 
of  Menevia  were  gradually  absorbed  in  the  cathedral 
of  St  David.  Of  all  the  cathedrals  throughout  the 
island  this  spot  was  the  most  remote  and  most 
difficult  of  access.  Even  in  our  day,  the  journey 
to  St.  David's  is  a  more  serious  matter  than  the 
whole  distance  from  London  to  Haverfordwest, 
where  railway  travelling  terminates.  Some  hours 
are  needed  to  get  by  road  to  the  ancient  British 
cathedral.  In  old  times  the  journey  was  so  diffi- 
cult that  Pope  Calixtus  announced  that  two 
pilgrimages  to  St  David's  were  equivalent  to  one 
pilgrimage  to  Rome.  Yet  many  a  distinguished 
man  visited  the  sacred  shrine.  William  the  Con- 
queror and  his  son  William  Rufus  came  to  St 
David's  in  early  days  before  the  conquest  of  Wales 
by  Edward  i.  There  was  in  later  time  a  strong 
-castle,  and  the  bishop  of  the  Romish  Church  had 
a  splendid  palace  near  the  cathedral.  When  the 
Reformation  period  came,  the  cathedral  fell  into  a 
miserable  condition,  and  the  palace  and  castle  lay 
in  ruins. 

The  restoration  of  the  cathedral  has  been  a  work 
of  recent  times,  and  the  long  neglect  of  the  diocese 
has  been  gradually  repaired.  For  many  generations 
there  was  not  a  bishop  who  could  speak  Welsh, 
although  we  find  many  names  of  Englishmen  who 
were  placed  there  until  promoted  to  some  richer 
see.  After  the  martyrdom  of  Bishop  Farrar  in  the 
reign  of  Queen  Mary,  there  was  a  poor  record  until 
Bishop  Burgess  came,  and  he  inaugurated  happier 
times.  He  was  also  founder  of  I^mpeter  College, 
and  worked  well  in  many  ways,  till  in  his  old  age 
he  was  translated  to  Salisbury.  Bishop  Thirlwall, 
illustrious  as  a  scholar,  devoted  himself  to  the  Welsh 
diocese  till  his  death,  and  the  present  bishop, 
William  Basil  Jones,  as  well  as  his  clergy,  are  all 
likewise  able  to  preach  in  Welsh. 

Those  who  know  the  history  of  St  David's  will 
best  understand  how  the  fame  of  the  place  as  a 
school,  a  shrine,  and  a  cathedral  makes  all  Wales 
unite  in  now  taking  St.  David  as  their  national 
representative.  We  hear  sometimes  of  disputes  and 
controversies  in  Wales.  But  there  was  no  appear- 
ance of  any  difference  of  opinion  in  the  memorable 
deputation  which  recently  waited  on  the  Chancellor 
of  the  Exchequer  to  plead  for  a  grant  to  start  a 
Welsh  University.  Among  the  delegates  who  formed 
the  deputation  were  men  of  all  political  and 
religious  views,  including  the  Marquis  of  Bute, 
Lord  Aberdare,  Sir  George  Morgan,  and  Welsh 
members,  whether  Unionists  or  Gladstonians,  all 
agreeing  in  seeking  the  welfare  of  "  ancient  Britain." 

The  educationists  of  to-day  seem  to  forget 
that  there  is  already  at  Oxford  a  Welsh  college 


founded  by  a  true  Welshman,  Hugh  ap  Rice,  in 
the  early  years  of  Queen  Elizabeth.  It  is  notable 
as  being  the  first  Protestant  college  in  Oxford. 
On  Wednesdays  and  Fridays  the  service  is  in  the 
Cymric  tongue.  It  was  originally  intended  for 
Welshmen  only.  It  contains  the  tombs  of  Sir 
Leoline  Jenkins,  once  famous  as  an  ''  international " 
lawyer,  and  of  Sir  Eubule  Thelwall,  a  notable 
Principal  of  the  College  ;  and  its  library  has 
many  treasures.  The  MSS.  of  Lord  Herbert  of 
Cherbury,  brother  of  the  saintly  George  Herbert, 
both  Welshmen,  are  preserved  in  the  library.  The 
most  cherished  possession  of  Jesus  College  is  the 
immense  silver-gilt  bowl,  presented  by  Sir  Watkin 
William  Wynne  in  1732.  The  bowl  holds  ten 
gallons,  but  there  is  also  its  companion  ladle,  which 
holds  half  a  pint,  and  this  is  used  oii  St  David's 
day,  or  "  Swig  Day,"  as  it  is  irreverently  called. 
Hone  in  his  Year  Book  gives  the  prescription  for 
the  making  of  "Swig,"  with  other  details  worthy 
of  remembrance  in  connection  with  St  David's 
day.  The  Welsh  do  not  seem  to  have  ever  secured 
a  share  in  University  honours  proportioned  to  their 
numbers — some  say  because  the  examinations  are 
not  suited  to  the  Cymric  disposition  and  habits. 

But  what  about  the  leek  as  the  national  emblem  ? 
It  has  neither  aspect  nor  flavour  to  recommend  it 
as  a  badge.  It  is  said  that  in  the  year  640  the 
Welsh,  under  King  Cadwallader,  gained  a  great 
victory  over  the  Saxons,  and  it  was  by  the  judicious 
order  of  St  David  that  the  Britons  plucked  leeks 
from  a  field,  so  that  by  sticking  them  in  their  hats 
they  might  be  known  to  each  other,  while  the 
Saxons,  from  the  want  of  such  a  distinguishing 
mark,  in  the  thick  of  the  fight  frequently  mistook 
each  other,  and  dealt  their  confused  blows  and 
missiles  on  their  own  people  as  well  as  the  Britons. 
The  patriotic  Welshman  may  therefore  justly  say : 

'*I  like  the  leek  above  all  herbs  and  flowers; 
When  first  we  wore  the  same  the  field  was  ours..'' 

All  Welshmen  do  not  assent  to  this  historical 
legend.  Some  say  that  this  plant  was  used  by  the 
ancient  Druids.  The  priests  of  Britain  were  allied 
to  those  of  Phoenicia,  and  among  both  of  them 
leeks  and  onions  were  sacred  herbs,  with  symbolic 
meaning.  By  others  it  is  said  that  the  leek  is  only 
a  specimen  of  the  provision  brought  by  neighbours 
on  occasion  of  their  coming  to  help  in  farm-work  at 
special  times.  The  Americans  have  similar  customs 
which  they  have  long  known  as  bees — every  friend 
bringing  his  own  share  to  a  feast  or  to  a  neighbourly 
service.  The  leek  was  brought  to  help  to  make  the 
porridge  or  soup  for  the  assembled  company.  But 
the  story  of  the  badge  in  battle  (like  the  white 
ribbon  on  the  day  of  the  St.  Bartholomew  massacre 
in  Paris)  is  the  more  popular  explanation,  and  has 
the  sanction  of  Shakespeare,  who,  in  his  •*  Henry  v." 
has  Welsh  soldiers  among  his  warriors  in  France. 
When  the  tidings  of  victory  came  to  the  King,  he 
asked  the  herald  what  was  the  name  of  the  castle 
that  stood  hard  by.  On  being  told  it  was  Agm- 
court,  the  King  said,  '^  Then  call  we  this  the  field 
of  Agincourt.''  Then  Fluellen,  an  officer  in  King 
Henry's  army,  strikes  in,  saying : 

Flu.  Your  grandfather  of  famous  memory,  an't  ^case 
your  majesty,  and  your  great-uncle  Edward,  the   Plack 
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Prince  of  Wales,  as  I  have  read  in  the  Chronicles^  fought  a 
most  prave  battle  here  in  France. 

K.  Hen.  They  did,  Fluellen. 

Flu.  Voar  majestv  says  very  true:  if  yoar  majesty  b 
remembered  of  it,  the  Welshmen  did  good  service  in  a 
garden  where  leeks  did  grow,  wearing  leeks  in  their  Mon* 
mouth  caps ;  which  your  majesty  knows  b  an  honourable 
padge  of  the  service :  and  I  do  believe  your  majesty  takes 
no  scorn  to  wear  the  leek  upon  St  Tavy*s  day. 

K.  Hen.  I  wear  it  for  a  memorable  honour :  for  I  am 
Welsh,  yon  know,  good  countryman. 

F*LU.  All  the  water  in  Wye  cannot  wash  your  majesty's 
Welsh  plood  out  of  your  pody,  I  can  tell  you  that;  Got 
pless  it  and  preserve  it,  as  long  as  it  pleases  jfib  grace,  and 
his  majesty  too ! 

K.  Hen.  Thanks,  my  good  countryman. 

This  scene  at  least  proves  that  in  Shakespeare's 
time  the  wearing  of  the  leek  was  common  and 
honourable,  and  other  scenes  in  the  same  play 
show  that  the  Welsh  were  ready  to  resent  any 
attempt  to  ridicule  the  custom.  When  Pistol, 
''that  rascally,  beggarly,  pragging  knave,''  as 
Fluellen  called  him,  mocked  at  the  leek,  he  was 
made  to  eat  one  by  the  exasperated  Welshman, 
of  whom  a  bystander  said  that,  *'  though  he  could 
not  speak  English  in  the  native  garb,  he  could 
well  handle  an  English  cudgel."  In  another 
of  Shakespeare's  plays,  "The  Merry  Wives  of 
Windsor,"  the  introduction  of  a  Welsh  parson. 
Sir  Hugh  Evans,  with  his  curious  method  of 
speech,  proves  that  ridicule  of  the  "ancient 
Britons  "  was  to  the  taste  of  an  English  audience. 

In  Gray's  well-known  Odes,  especially  in  that 
which  tells  of  the  last  of  the  bards,  when  the 
English  King  ordered  all  that  fell  into  English 
hands  to  be  put  to  death  : 

"  Ruin  seise  thee,  ruthless  King  I 
Confusion  on  thy  banners  wait, 
Tho'  fiuin'd  by  Conquest's  crimson  wing, 
They  mock  the  air  with  idle  state. 
Helm  nor  hauberk's  twbted  mail. 
Nor  e'en  thy  virtues,  tjnrant !  shall  avail 
To  save  thy  secret  soul  from  nightly  fears, 
From  Cambria's  curse,  from  Cambria's  tears." 

The  notes  in  most  editions  of  Gray's  Odes 
tell  how  the  prophecies  of  bards  and  patriots  had 
their  fulfilnnent  in  the  accession  of  the  house  of 
Tudor  to  the  throne  of  Great  Britain.  The  mother 
of  King  Henry  vii  was  a  noted  Welshwoman. 
The  first  "  Prince  of  Wales  "  was  bom  in  Conway 
Castle,  as  is  well  known  to  readers  of  history, 
and  detailed  fully  in  local  guide-books.  It  is 
knovxi  from  dociunents  in  the  Record  Office  that 
in  the  time  of  the  Tudors  St.  David's  Day  was 
direcdy  honoured  by  royal  patronage.  In  the 
"  Privy  Purse  Expenses  of  Henry  vii "  there  are 
entries  which  record  sums  of  money  given  to 
•*  Welshmen  on  St  David's  Day,"  and  to  "Welsh- 
men  towards  their  feast" 

This  royal  patronage  did  not,  however,  hinder 
the  exhibition  of  hostility  among  the  common 
people  to  their  ancient  foes,  of  which  the  scenes 
of  Pistol  and  Fluellen  gave  familiar  expression. 
Even  so  late  as  1667  Mr.  Pepys  in  his  Diary  has  a 
curious  entry : 

"In  Mark  Lane  I  do  observe,  it  being  St.  David's  Day, 
the  picture  of  a  man  dressed  like  a  Webhman,  hanging  by 
the  neck  upon  one  of  the  poles  at  the  top  of  a  house  .  .  . 
which  is  one  of  the  oddest  sighta  I  have  seen  a  good  while." 


Mr.  Pepys  evidently  did  not  know  that  it  was 
common  for  bakers  and  pastry  cooks  to  sell  ginger- 
bread "  taffies "  on  St  David's  Day,  not  so  much 
for  the  delectation  of  Welshmen  as  for  the  pleasure 
of  English  people,  who  pierced  and  chewed  the 
cakes  dedicated  to  St  Tavy. 

A  curious  anecdote  was  told  by  that  remarkable 
Welshman,  the  Rev.  William  Howels  of  Long 
Acre  Episcopal  Chapel.  A  relative  of  Lord  Talbot, 
riding  in  North  Wales,  came  to  a  river,  which  he 
had  to  pass.  He  asked  a  labouring  man  who  was 
in  sight  if  he  could  cross  in  safety.  The  man  was 
a  bi-lingual  Briton,  and  said  he  could.  However, 
the  horse  soon  knew  better  and  refused  to  go.  He 
then  asked  the  same  question  in  Welsh.  The  man 
answered,  "  Sir,  I  beg  your  pardon,  I  thought  you 
were  an  Englishman.  If  you  try  to  cross  here, 
you  will  be  drowned."  With  such  hatred  and  ill- 
will  the  Saxon  was  regarded  by  the  Celt  Mr. 
Howels  told  this  anecdote  at  a  meeting  of  the 
Hibernian  Society,  and  he  applied  it  to  show  the 
necessity  of  spreading  Scriptural  knowledge  not  by 
the  English  language  alone,  but  in  the  vernacular 
tongue  of  the  people.  He  also  confessed  that 
after  the  French  Revolution  his  mind  was  so 
impregnated  with  hatred  to  England  from  reading 
Welsh  history  that  he  used  to  address  meetings 
calling  upon  fkis  countrymen  to  shake  off  the  galling 
yoke  of  their  oppressors.  It  was  not  till  he  went 
to  Oxford,  and  after  the  gospel  had  reached  his 
heart  from  the  lips  of  an  Englishman,  that  he  loved 
Englishmen  as  warmly  as  before  he  had  hated 
them. 

The  existing  controversies  in  the  principality  are 
mainly  ecclesiastical.  Welshmen  are  all  agreed  in 
whatever  pertains  to  national  and  patriotic  affairs, 
as  we  see  in  Jtheir  Eisteddfods,  and  in  the  musical 
competitions,  instrumental  or  vocal,  for  which  the 
Welsh  are  famous.  There  is  also  the  Cymmrodo- 
rion  Society,  a  Metropolitan  Cymric  Literary  Asso- 
ciation, the  president  being  Sir  George  Morgan, 
Q.C.,  M.P.,  and  Sir  Roland  L.  Vaughan  Williams, 
one  of  her  majesty's  judges,  is  a  prominent  mem- 
ber. It  would  be  well  to  avoid  all  subjects  of 
controversial  kind  at  the  meetings. 

Who  can  tell  how  vast  the  accessions  to  national 
biography  will  be  from  the  new  Welsh  Univer- 
sity ?  Why  is  there  not  an  accessible  handbook  of 
Welshmen  famous  in  history  ?  Divines,  preachers, 
hynui-writers,  and  all  sorts  of  ecclesiastics,  Church- 
men, Methodists^  and  Baptists,  we  have  heard  much 
of,  but  few  know  that  men  with  whose  names 
Londoners  are  familiar,  such  as  Sir  Inigo  Jones 
and  Sir  Hugh  Myddelton,  were  pure  Welshmen  by 
birth  and  training.  We  can  only  throw  out  the 
hint  to  some  enterprising  publisher,  to  give  a  hand- 
book of  Welsh  notables  of  all  classes. 

Although  we  have  described  the  leek  as  the 
national  badge,  it  is  not  easy  to  explain  at  what 
date  the  ancient  red  dragon  was  superseded,  or 
when  the  goat  also  became  a  Welsh  symbol.  The 
Royal  Welsh  Fusiliers,  the  gallant  23rd  regiment, 
always  have  a  goat  marching  in  front,  as  the 
tambour-major  does  in  French  armies.  St  David's 
Day  is  duly  celebrated  by  the  Welsh  Fusiliers,  and 
the  men  all  wear  leeks  in  their  busbies,  while  the 
goat  is  bedecked  with  rosettes  of  red  and  blue 
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ribbon.  The  officers  have  a  special  dinner  on  St 
David's  Day,  and  the  drum-major  with  the  goat 
marches  round  the  table.  He  carries  a  plate  of 
leeks,  one  of  which  must  be  eaten  by  any  officer 
or  guest  who  has  never  eaten  one  before,  while  a 
roll  is  beaten  by  the  drummer  behind  his  chair,  on 
which  he  stands,  with  one  foot  on  the  table.  All 
the  toasts  of  the  dinner  are  coupled  with  the  name 
of  St.  David 

In  ordinary  festivals  of  the  day  artificial  leeks 
(now,  it  may  be,  purchased  in  the  Burlington 
Arcade)  are  worn  in  the  hats  of  men  and  the  head- 
dresses of  women.  The  old  hostility  of  Celt  and 
Saxon  has  long  passed  away,  and  the  Welsh  are 
as  much  associated  with  English  history  and 
English  life  as  the  Scotch  have  long  been. 

Let  us  conclude  with  a  short  quotation  from 
"Punch,"  who  thus  comments  on  Tafly  (as  Tavy 
or  David)  used  to  be  called  : 

"  Taffy  is  a  WelEhman, 
Taffy's  not  a  ihief ; 
Taffy's  mullou'a  very  good, 
No!  so  good  his  beef. 


"  I  went  lo  Taffy's  house, 
Seveial  things  I  saw, 
Cleanliness  and  godliness, 
Obedience  to  the  law. 

"  If  Taffy  ride  to  my  house, 
Or  into  Pat's  doth  swim, 
I  Ihinit  my  Tafly  will  remark 
Thai  we  might  learn  of  htm. 


"  He  does  not  drink,  mj  Taf^ 
(Not  leastwise  as  a  rule); 
He  goes  lo  chapel  regular, 
And  sends  his  boys  to  school. 
"  He  dresses  well  on  Sunday. 
His  family  the  like ; 
He's  not  too  foitd  of  overwork. 
But  seldom  cares  lo  strike.    - 
"  He  never  lurks  behind  a  hedge 
To  pay  his  rent  with  slugs ; 
Up  cr^gy  hills  of  steep  incline 
His  garden-mould  he  lugs. 

"  And  there  be  grows  his  garden. 
His  cabbages  and  leeks ; 
His  fcids  get  green  meal  in  iheii  mouths 
And  roses  in  iheir  cheeks. 


"  Taffy  is  a  Welshman, 

And  glories  in  the  name; 

To  laugh  at  which  enjoyment 

Appears  lo  me  a  shame." 

And  SO  on,  through  many  a  stanza,  Mr.  Punch 
gave  his  estimate  of  Wales  and  Welshmen,  which 
the  "  Baner  Cymni  "  spread  in  the  vernacular  far 
and  wide,  and  with  which  all  Englishmen  who  know 
Wales  will  heartily  agree. 

Much   more  we   would   like  to   say   about  St 
David's    Day,    and  about  Welsh  song  and  story, 
but  space  forbids.     I^t  us  hail,  this  March, 
"The  old  and  haughty  nation,  proud  in  arms," 

as  our  own  Shakespeare  calls  the  ancient  land  of 
King  Arthur  and  Saint  David. 


[THIRD  OV  SEPTE.MBEB,    l6SI-l 


LITTLE  one,  sleep  sweet !  for  thee 
The  thrush  sings  in  our  apple-tree. 
Our  brook  is  crooning  drowsily. 
Sleep  ! 

For  thee  white  doves  below  the  cave 
LJke  the  sweet  winds  of  Autumn  grieve  ; 
The  crickets  webs  of  slumber  weave. 
Sleep  ! 

Our  sheltered  cottage  hath  much  peace 
Hidden  among  the  orchard  trees. 
And  roses,  the  sweet  haunts  of  bees. 
Sleep  ! 


I  would  thy  father  were  come  home 
From  thee  and  me  no  more  to  roam 
Far  at  the  call  of  fife  and  drum. 

Sleep  I 

Very  lonely  the  days  and  dim 
Wherein  there  comes  no  word  of  him. 
God  keep  him  safe  in  life  and  limb. 
Sleep ! 

And  bring  him  home  to  thee  and  me, 
And  to  our  gold-heart  apple-tree. 
And  to  the  chaunt  of  bird  and  bee  1 
Sleep  ! 


And  to  thy  grandsire  grey  who  hath 
No  other  son  but  him.  From  death 
Save  htm,  I^rd  God,  and  mortal  scaith  I 

Sleep  I 


KATHARINE  HINKSON 
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NOTES  ON   CURRENT   SCIENCE,  INVENTION,  AND   DISCOVERY. 


THE  LAND  OF  GIANT  TELESCOPES  :   THE  NEW 
YERKES   REFRACTOR, 

THE  United  States  not  only  hold  but  are  in- 
creasing their  lead  in  the  race,  for  giant'  tele- 
scopes. The  newest  of  these  instrument-s  is 
the  great  Yerkes  telescope,  which  was  one  of  the 
great  sights  of  the  recent  Chicago  Exhibition. 
This  telescope  exceeds  in  optical  power  the  refractor 
at  the  Lick  Observatory,  its  object-glass  having  no 
less  than  40  in.  of  clear  aperture  as  against  the  36 
in.  of  the  Lick,  and  its  focal  length  nearly  64  ft. 
as  against  the  57  ft.  which  have  hitherto  been 
the  limit  of  the  refracting  telescope.  Mr.  Charles 
T.  Yerkes  is  presenting  this  magnificent  instrument 
to  the  University  of  Chicago,  and  with  this  view 
he  has  purchased  about  fifty  acres  of  land  on  the 
borders  of  Lake  Geneva,  Wisconsin,  as  a  site  for 
the  new  observatory.  The  building  will  be  about 
150  feet  above  the  lakeland  some  seventy  miles 
from  Chicago.  Professor  Hale  has  been  appointed 
director  of  the  observatory,  and  Mr.  Bumham, 
whose  important  work  at  the  Lick  Observatory  is  well 
known,  has  been  appointed  Professor  of  Practical 
Astronomy  in  the  University  of  Chicago,  and  As- 
tronomer in  the  Yerkes  Observatory.  So  far  the 
large- mindedness  and  munificence  exhibited  in  this 
fresh  enterprise  are  beyond  all  praise,  and  eminently 
characteristic  of  the  American  citizen. 

America  decidedly  prefers  the  kind  of  telescope 
known  as  the  "  refractor."  The  opposite  .type  of 
instrument,  the  "reflector,"  is  most  popularly  known 
through  Lord  Rosse's  famous  instrument  at  Parson's 
Town,  the  image  of  the  observed  object  being 
received  on  a  metal  or  glass  mirror  instead  of  a 
glass  lens.  In  England  during  the  last  few  years 
there  has  been  a  reversion  to  the  reflecting 
telescope,  of  which  Mr.  Common's  5  ft.  mirror  is 
the  latest  example.  In  breadth  and  light-grasping 
power  there  can  of  course  be  but  little  comparison 
between  a  mirror  5  ft.  in  diameter,  and  a  com- 
pound lens  whose  diameter  is  only  40  in. ;  but 
then  light-grasping  power  is  not  everything  in  a 
telescope,  and  may  be  dearly  obtained  at  the  loss 
of  definition.  Moreover,  the  American  astronomical 
successes  are  all  to  the  credit  of  the  refractor,  and 
it  is  not  to  be  wondered  at  that  trans- Atlantic  en- 
thusiasm still  spends  itself  in  the  further  evolution 
of  the  achromatic  telescope,  and  the  fruitful  prob- 
lems which  it  offers  for  solution.  On  this  line  the 
American  genius  promises  still  to  hold  its  undoubted 
lead. 

It  was  with  an  18^ -inch  refractor  that  Alvan 
Clark  discovered  the  faint  companion  to  Sirius, 
and  with  a  26-inch  refractor  that  the  satellites  of 
Mars  were  discovered ;  and,  lastly,  it  was  with  the 
36-inch  Lick  refractor  that  Mr.  Bumham  has 
se{>arated  the  closest  double  stars  known  to  us, 
and  Mr.  Barnard  has  during  the  past  year  dis- 


covered the  fifth  satellite  of  Jupiter.  This  is  a 
record  which  the'giaht  reflectors  are  utterly  unable 
to  pSurallel  f  their  functions  are  in  fact  of  quite 
another  character,  as  their  achievements  on  the 
nebiilse  have  shown. 

AVhilst  the  American  genius  selects  the  particular 
kind  of  instrument  which  has  thus  so  aaiply 
justified  its  choice,  the  French  hold  the  pre- 
eminence as  the  workers  of  large  discs  of  optical 
glass  from  which  the  large  refractors  are  made. 
The  difficulties  of  manufacture  increase  immensely 
with  increase  of  size.  The  disc  of  flint  glass  from 
which  the  flint  lens  of  the  Lick  object-glass  was 
made  took  no  less  than  three  years  in  the  manu- 
facture. The  Yerkes  object-glass,  consisting  of 
two  pairs  of  lenses,  of  flint  and  crown  glass  re- 
spectively, weighs  nearly  five  hundredweight — a 
fact  which  easily  explains  the  enormous  dimensions 
of  the  steel  tube  which  carries  the  lenses,  and  the 
pier  cr  column  which  sustains  it  and  its  ac- 
cessories. The  total  weight  of  the  tube  is  no 
less  than  six  tons,  and  that  of  the  supporting 
pier  and  head  is  about  forty-five  tons.  Lastly, 
the  total  weight  of  the  whole  telescope  and 
mounting  will  be  about  seventy-five  tons.  It  is 
truly  said  that  we  live  in  an  age  when  "  records  " 
are  being  almost  daily  broken.  Happily,  in  the 
telescopic  rivalry  of  the  New  World  there  seems  no 
reason  to  caution  the  "pace-makers,"  but  rather  to 
congratulate  successful  citizens  who  spend  their 
surplus  wealth  on  such  unselfish  and  ennobling 
objects. 

MORE  EXPERIMENTS  IN   FLYING. 

The  determination  to  acquire  the  wing-powers  of 
a  bird,  and  enjoy  the  aerial  flight  of  the  pterodactyls 
of  the  past  and  their  feathered  successors  of  to-day, 
seems  increasingly  to  mark  large  numbers  of  our 
fellow  men,  judging  from  the  patents  taken  out  in 
Europe  and  America  with  this  object  It  is  only 
fair  to  say  that  the  more  soberly  scientific  of  these 
enthusiasts  do  not  at  present  contemplate  the  feats 
of  a  Daedalus.  So  far,  indeed,  they  are  content 
with  comparatively  humble  flights  not  far  from  the 
ground,  and  they  eschew,  at  least  for  a  time,  such 
attempts  to  cross  the  seas  as  brought  the  ill-starred 
Icarus  to  grief.  The  most  novel  and  interesting 
of  these  experiments  are  being  made  by  Herr 
Lilienthal,  of  Berlin.  Avoiding  anything  like 
competition  with  the  fully  developed  wing-power 
of  birds,  this  experimenter  has  begun  with  the  safer 
and  more  elementary  feat  of  soaring  on  "  the  wings 
of  the  wind  "  which  we  so  much  admire  in  certain 
birds — in  the  swallow,  the  hawk,  and  the  albatross. 

The  soaring  feats  of  the  albatross  in  sailing 
and  gliding  around  a  ship  for  an  hour  without 
any  perceptible  motion  of  the  wings,  is  a  common- 
place  of  all   voyagers   to   the    Southern   Ocean 
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beyond  the  tropics.  We  will  content  ourselves, 
tn  passant,  with  the  remark  of  one  of  our  best 
authorities  on  the  aerial  achievements  of  these  big 
petrels.  "Never  have  I  seen,"  says  Captain  F.  W. 
Hutton,  "anything  to  equal  the  ease  and  grace  -of 


the  Sooty  Albatross  as  he  sweeps  past,  often 
within  a  few  yards,  every  part  of  his  body  perfiaiy 
motionless,  except  the  head  and  eye,  which  turn 
slowly  and  seem  to  take  notice  of  everything,  I 
have  sometimes  watched  narrowly  one  of  these 
birds  sailing  and  wheeling  about  in  all  directions 
for  more  than  an  hour  without  seeing 
the  slightest  movement  of  the  wings." 

Seeing,  then,  that  manybirds,  and  es- 
pecially the  larger  petrels,  when  sailing 
and  soaring,  evidently  do  an  extremely 
small  amount  of  work,  or  none  at  all, 
but  nevertheless  move  rapidly,  and  even 
rise  to  great  heights.  Hen  Lilienthal 
comes  to  the  conclusion  of  most  ob- 
servers, that  the  wind  must  do  the  work 
for  them.  His  experiments  go  to  show 
how  this  is  effected.  He  has  made 
diagrams  of  the  direction  of  the  wind 
blowing  over  a  plain,  and  has  found  this 
direction  to  be  an  up-gradient  of  three  —■'^    ,. 

d^rees.  His  idea  is  that  the  motion  of 
the  lower  regions  of  the  air  is  retarded 
by  friction  against  the  earth.  In  this 
and  other  ways,  the  wind  does  the 
necessary  work  for  soaring  birds.  The 
albatross  can  command  with  consum- 
mate skill  the  air-gradients  up  and  down 
which  he  floats  with  such  admirable 
grace.  His  weight  gives  the  necessary 
initial  momentum,  and  his  splendid 
wings  are  of  sufficient  expanse  to  support  him  and 
utilise  to  the  full  the  buoyancy  of  the  air. 

So  far,  all  seems  clear  and  satisfactory;  but  in 
the  case  of  the  modem  Lhedalus,  who  is  to  fix  a 
gigantic  pair  of  wings  to  his  shoulders,  it  is  the  first 
step  which  costs.  The  principal  difficulty  lies  in  the 
management  of  the  wing  apparatus,  and  especially 


in  the  act  of  presenting  the  surface  at  the  right 
angle  according  to  the  variations  of  the  wind. 
Perhaps  it  is  not  greater  than  the  difficulty  a  skater 
meets  with  in  keeping  his  balance  while  moving 
in  the  teeth  of  the  wind ;  but  the  consequences 
of  a  wrong  movement  would  be  more 
serious.    Nevertheless,  Herr  Lilienthal 
seems  to  have  taken  a  step  in  the  right 
direction  by  trying,  in  the  first  instance, 
to  learn  something  of  the  albatross's  re- 
markably dirigible  use  of  the  wind.    The 
accompanying   illustrations,  which   are 
reproductions  of  instantaneous  photo- 
graphs taken  in  St^litz,  neat  Berlin, 
show  the  way  in  which  he  slides  down 
a  slight  decline  of  ten  or  fifteen  degrees. 
The  wing-surface  is  forty-five  square  feet. 
It  is  not  safe  to  use  a  larger  surface 
before  having  tried  to  manage  a  smaller 
""■        one.     He  takes  a  sharp  run  of  four  or 
five  steps  before  the  wind,  jumps  into 
the  air,  and  floats  down  a  gradient  oi 
about  750  feet  in  length— a  very  fair 
flight  to  begin  with.    By  shifting  his 
centre  of  gravity  (li  la  albatross)  rela- 
tively to    the   centre  of  resistance,  he 
can  give  the  wing-surface  any  amount 
of  inclination ;   he   can,  in  fact,  to  a 
certain  extent,  either  slide  down,  move 
quickly,    or   slacken  the   movement,  or  alter  bis 
direction.     If  the  wind  is  not  too  strong — and 
here  comes  in  a  very  necessary  caution  for  be- 
ginners—and  the  surface  of  the  apparatus  not 
too  lai^,  there  is  very  little  danger  in  this  kind 
of  practice,      Herr  C.  Runge  justly  remarks  of 


bis  collaborator's  experiments :  "If  they  are  taken 
up  by  a  sufficient  number  of  qualified  persons, 
improvements  of  the  apparatus  are  sure  to  fol- 
low ;  and  the  art  of  keeping  one's  balance  in 
the  air  will  be  developed  Perhaps  this  is  the 
road  to  flying.  At  any  rate,  it  must  be  fine 
sport" 
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GEOLOGICAL  PERSONALIA  .'  THE  LATE  EDWARD 

CHARLES  WORTH. 

The  few  surviving  contemporaries  of  the  pioneers 
and  prophets  of  British  geology  are,  alas  !  rapidly 
diminishing  in  numbers,  and  soon  the  early  com- 
panions of  De  la  Beche  and  Mantell,  Murchison 
and  Lyell,  Searles  Wood  and  Gunn,  Morris  and 
Prestwich,   few  as  they  are,   will   be    no    more. 
The  names  we  have  mentioned  have  in  nearly 
every  instance  an  interest  for  the  general  reader. 
They  are  the  names  of  single-minded  and  devoted 
amateurs,  using  the  word  in  its  strictest  and  most 
ennobling  sense  ;  distinguished  not  only  by  their 
memorable  work  in  the  field,   but  by  their  love 
of    mediating    between    the    specialist    and    the 
public,  of  taking  their  ordinary  fellow  men  into 
the  secrets  «f  their  craft,  and  of  writing  in  a 
language  "  understanded  of  the  people."     They 
for  the  most  part  delighted  in  enriching  the  lives--- 
of  the  non-geological  with  the  new  and  inspiring 
revelations  of  the  rocks,  and  in  giving  to  others 
some  insight    into  the    methods    by  which  the 
terraqueous  cosmos  are  found  to  be  regulated,  and 
the  earth's  surface  incessantly  transformed  and  re- 
made. 

Quite  in  the  secondary  rank  of  these  older 
enthusiastic  propagandists,  but  with  an  honourable 
and  interesting  record,  may  be  mentioned  the  late 
Edward  Charlesworth,  f.g.s.,  who  was  for  many 
years  a  prominent  figure  in  geological  circles. 
Bom  in  1813,  the  son  of  a  clergyman  much  in- 
terested in  the  dawning  science,  he  had  in  his 
eighteenth  year  abandoned  a  medical  career  at 
Guy's  Hospital,  in  order  to  devote  himself  to 
geology.  When  only  twenty- two  years  of  age  he 
had  published  a  masterly  paper  "On  the  Crag- 
Formation  and  its  Organic  Remains"  ("Philo- 
sophical Magazine,"  vol.  vii.,  1835).  His  divisions 
of  the  Crag  of  Suffolk  into  "Coralline"  and 
**  Red "  were  accepted  by  Lyell,  and  have  now 
become  permanently  established.  In  1835  he  was 
elected  a  Fellow  of  the  Geological  Society  of 
London.  In  the  same  year  he  became  honorary 
curator  of  the  Ipswich  Museum,  and  he  subse- 
quently received  appointments  in  the  British 
Museum  and  the  Geological  Society.  He  also 
succeeded  Loudon  as  editor  of  the  popular 
**  Magazine  of  Natural  History."  In  1840  he 
travelled  through  Central  America,  and  on  re- 
turning to  England  in  1844  was  appointed  successor 
to  Professor  John  Phillips,^  as  curator  to  the  Philo- 
sophical Society's  Museum  at  York,  a  post  which 
he  held  until  1858.  In  1846  he  brought  out 
"The  London  Geological  Journal,"  which  con- 
tained most  valuable  contributions  from  the  leading 
palaeontologists  of  the  day.  On  his  retirement 
from  York  he  settled  in  London  and  carried  on 
a  natural  history  and  geological  agency,  often 
acting  as  intermediary  between  the  great  museums 
and  private  collectors.  The  Natural  History 
Museum  at  South  Kensington,  and  the  fine 
museum  at  York,  contain  numerous  evidences  of 
his  keen  powers  as  a  collector.  He  was  the  first 
naturalist  to  introduce  glass-topped  boxes  into  use 
in  museums  and  cabinets  for  the  preservation  of 
delicate  specimens,  and  he  set  up  a  manufactory 


of  the  small  round  glass-topped  boxes,  which  every 
field-naturalist  has  now  learned  to  value. 

But  it  was  by  his  various  popular  magazines  and 
his  immense  activity  as  a  publisher  of  pamphlets 
and  leaflets  at  his  own  expense,  that  this  en- 
thusiastic propagandist  of  geological  knowledge 
was  best  known  to  his  generation.  To  his  readi- 
ness in  writing  he  added  a  still  greater  fiicility  in 
lucid  ahd  eloquent  public  speaking,  as  habitues  of 
the  British  Association  and  the  Geological  Society 
will  well  remember. 

Now  that  the  science  of  geology  is  more  exactly 
delimited,  and  its  lines  of  progress  more  clearly 
laid  down,  it  is  difficult  for  a  later  generation  to 
realise  the  effect  of  the  great  discoveries  in  the 
caverns  and  river-gravels  of  Britain,  the  con- 
-temporaneity  of  the  mammoth  with  palaeolithic 
man,  and  the  evidences  of  the  Glacud  period, 
'  although  our  middle-aged  readers  of  a  geological 
t«m  nif^y  have  some  vivid  remembrance  of  the 
stimulating  atQ^osphere  in  which  their  immediate 
predecessors  lived.  No  one  lived  more  thoroughly 
in  the  enthusiastic  propaganda  of  his  day  than 
Edward  Charlesworth. 

Mr.  Charlesworth's  interest  in  social  questions 
deserves  to  be  recorded.  He  took  an  important 
part  in  the  Oaths  Bill,  and  was  instrumental  in 
abolishing  the  swearing  of  children  in  courts  of 
justice.  He  also  took  part  in  the  establishment  of 
the  Society  for  the  Prevention  of  Cruelty  to  Chil- 
dren. His  sister.  Miss  M.  L.  Charlesworth,  wrote 
the  story  of  "  Ministering  Children,"  one  of  the 
most  widely  circulated  children's  books  ever  written. 
Through  a  chequered  and  often  anxious  career, 
Mr.  Charlesworth  retained  the  great  delicacy  and 
sensitiveness  of  temperament  which  he  ascribed  to 
his  excellent  home-training  and  influence.  He 
died  at  his  residence  at  Saffron  Walden,  after  a 
short  illness,  in  July  last,  at  the  age  of  eighty  years. 
His  old  associates  are  glad  to  find  him  honoured 
in  a  worthy  memoir  by  Dr.  Henry  Woodward  in 
the  pages  of  the  "  Geological  Magazine." 


PROFESSOR  DEWAR'S  FURTHER  EXPERIMENTS  : 

SOLID   AIR. 

.  Professor  Dewar  has  been  repeating,  with  com- 
pleter apparatus  and  additional  results,  his  expen- 
niQnts  as  to  the  scientific  uses,  of  low  temperatures, 
more  especially  of  liquid  air,'  which,  as  we  have 
already  seen,  promises  to  be  a  potent  instrument 
of  physical  investigation.  He  has  now  obtained 
so  perfect  a  command  of  ultra-zero  temperatures 
— almost  incredibly  below  any  which  our  planet 
reveals  to  us  in  its  coldest  latitudes — as  to  be  able 
to  produce  liquid  air  in  gallons  instead  of  thimble- 
fuls,  and  to  store  it  for  hours  instead  of  for  mere 
fractions  of  a  second.  Enveloped  in  more  perfect 
vacuum  jackets,  the  flagons  containing  the  precious 
liquid  are  seen  smothered  with  carbonic  acid  snow — 
like  the  cold  highlands  of  the  Moon,  as  some  good 
astronomers  tell  us — whilst  the  actual  temperature 
of  the  vacuum  within  is  as  much  as  200  degrees 
below  zero.  Professor  Dewar*&  crowning  perform- 
ance was  the  production  of  solid  air,  or  probably 
solid  oxygen,  for  it  seems  that  the  nitrogen  escapes 
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in  the  process.  The  value  of  this  extreme  tempera- 
ture as  an  instrument  of  research  increases  now  that 
it  can  be  employed  as  leisurely  as  a  spirit-lamp  or 
a  gas'flame.  It  is  found  that  metals  increase  their 
tensile  strength  and  breaking  strain  at  i8o  degrees 
below  zera  Loss  of  temperature  evidently  means 
a  closing  up  of  the  spaces  between  the  constituent 
molecules  of  the  metal,  as>  on  the  other  hand,  the 
application  of  heat  results  in  the  elongation  and 
expansion  of  an  iron  bar  consequent  on  the  greater 
amplitude  of,  and  vibratory  motion  given  to,  the 
molecules.  Thus,  while  chemical  forces  are  in 
abeyance,  the  physical  force  which  we  call  cohesion 
asserts  itself  with  immensely  increased  power. 
Ail  this  is  confirmatory  of  orthodox  molecular 
physics.  Perhaps  more  striking  were  Professor 
Dewar's  electrical  experiments  with  a  frozen 
vacuum.  Many  brilliant  experiments  were  made 
by  sending  electric  discharges  through  air-exhausted 
glass  globes.  But  all  the  beautiful  phenomena  of 
many-coloured  phosphorescence  ceased  so  soon  as 


intense  cold  was  applied ;  the  electricity  tried  to 
pass  by  any  other  route  rather  than  through  the, 
exhausted  globe.  ^*What  did  this  mean?"  said 
the  Professor.  Obviously  that  something  was 
now  frozen  out  which  had  before  enabled  the 
electricity  to  pass  through  the  vacuum  space.- 
The  fact  that  by  using  increased  voltage  tho 
current  was  at  length  made  to  pass  through  the 
frozen-out  mercury  vacuum,  would  seem  to  show 
that  after  a  certain  degree  of  rarefaction  has  been 
attained,  the  gaseous  molecules  are  no  longer 
sufficient  in  numbers  to  act  as  carriers  for  an 
ordinary  charge  ;  while  a  more  powerful  arc  bridges 
the  space  only  by  the  aid  of  the  few  that  remain. 
The  experiment  would  seem  to  be  an  excellent 
illustration  of  the  view  expressed  in  Lord  Kelvin's 
recent  presidential  address  to  the  Royal  Society, 
that  without  molecules  electricity  has  no  meaning/ 
Professor  Dewar  is  certainly  showing  how  numerous 
and  far-reaching  are  the  ^plications  of  this  new 
method  of  research. 


bE^Is 


Mben  the  Kgbta  ate  1ft 

NOTES   ON   POETICAL  COMPETITION. 


ONE  hundred  and  seventy-two  sets  of  selected 
lines  have  been  received  in  response  to  our 
suggestion,  offering  a  prize  for  the  best  twenty 
from  the  poets,  each  line  to  express  a  complete 
thought.  (See  L.  H.,  November,  p.  65).  Of  these, 
from  their  striking  similarity,  the  far  greater  pro- 
portion appear  to  be  drawn  from  some  book  of 
gems  or  dictionary  of  quotations,  and  it  is  dis- 
appointing to  find  that  there  is  not  in  many  in- 
stances evidence  of  personal  knowledge,  or  love  of 
the  writer  quoted.  The  by-paths  of  poetry  have 
scarcely  been  trodden  at  all,  and  few  of  the  large 
company  of  modem  writers  are  included.  Shake- 
speare naturally  stands  first  as  favourite,  444  lines 
having  been  drawn  from  his  pages  ;  but  these  are 
(with  few  exceptions)  the  common  property  of  all 
the  world,  and  the  most  unlettered  could  scarcely 
fail  to  be  familiar  with  them.  Following  him  in 
frequency  of  selection  come :  Pope^  with  204  ex- 
tracts, and  Young,  with.  147.  Do  the  young  people 
of  this  generation  really  prefer  Young  to  Tennyson, 
and  Pope  to  Browning  /  or  is  it  that  the  dictionaries 
do  not  include  the  later  poets  within  their  range  ? 
Dryden,  Ben  Jonson,  Campbell,  Gay,  Bailey,  the 
author  of  "Festus,"  are  these  truly  the  chosen 
singers  of  our  young  men  and  women  ? 

Young,  the  Sunday  favourite  of  our  grand- 
parents, is  a  specially  curious  choice,  though  we 
may  explain  it  by  remembering  that  he  has  the  art 
of  neat  aphorisms  packed  into  little  space. 

''Procrastination  is  the  thief  of  time''  is  excel- 
lent as  a  sentiment,  but  one  was  scarcely  prepared 
to  find  it  put  forward  by  so  many  as  an  example 
of  a  fine  thought  fitly  expressed. 


A  similar  unanimity  is  expressed  with  regard,  to 
Keats.  Keats,  so  dainty  of  phrase,  so  musical  in 
melody,  is  quoted  by  79  ;  out  of  these  79,  63 
present  him  as  the  writer  of— 

"  A  thing  of  beauty  is  a  joy  for  ever." 

Milton  appears  in  the  list  about  the  same  number 
of  times,  the  choice  of  60  foiling  on  the  words— 

•*  They  also  serve  who  only  stand  and  wait." 

\Vlien  we  light  on  the  name  of  Gray,  "  The  paths 
of  glory,  &c.,"  or  "  Full  many  a  flower,  &c,''  is 
sure  to  follow ;  and  oiPope  it  may  be  safely  predicted 
that— 

•*  True  case  in  writing  conies  from  art,  not  chance," 


or  the  ever  fiamiliar — 

**  A  little  learning  is  a  dangerous  thing, 


)f 


will  find  favour  in  the  eyes  of  most  of  the  aspirants. 
A  good  many  seem  to  have  missed  the  scope  of 
the  competition,  fancying  that  any  line  of  verse, 
so  long  as  the  name  of  an  accredited  writer  is 
attached  to  it,  will  serve  the  end.  The  thought  is 
thus  often  commonplace  or  meaningless  without 
the  context. 

*<  All  seasons  and  their  change  all  please  alike," 

is  undoubtedly  a  line  from  Milton,  but  it  is  unim- 
pressive standing  alone.     So  also  is — 

<*  Across  the  walnuts  and  the  wine," 

or — 

"  There  was  a  sound  of  revelry  by  night." 
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Some  few  are  disqualified  through  quoting  in- 
accurately, the  most  notable  instances  being  those 
which  ascribe  a  household  phrase  from  In  Memo- 
riam  to  Miss  Eliza  Cook  I  and  a  proverb  of  King 
Solomon  to  ^^  Lily  IVa/son"!  A  few  give  more 
than  the  single  line  desired,  one  or  two  sending 
whole  pages  from  Milton^  Virgil^  Byron^  and 
Scott,  One  competitor  has  rhymed  lines  from 
many  sources  in  couplets,  with  comical  effect. 
As— 

**  Then  stepped  two  mariners  down  the  street/* 

WinstanUy, 

«  While  still  their  slender,  frisky  feet/'  ' 

Scenes  of  my  Infancy, 

Another,  bolder  still,  has  essayed  to  make  a  poem 
in  the  same  fashion,  of  which  here  follows  a  verse — 

'*  Thus  spake  the  ancient  sage." — Byron, 

'<  He  is  a  fool  who  thinks  he  loves  in  vain." — Ckatterton. 

<*  All  the  world's  a  %ia^it,^— Shakespeare, 

**  Shipwrecked  Brother,  take  heart  again." — LongfUbnv, 

Another  has  been  careful  to  place  the  lines  alpha- 
betically, choosing  them  to  fit  that  order,  rather 
than  for  their  suitability  or  beauty. 

From  Canada,  Eastbourne,  and  Cornwall  come 
lines  rhymed  in  couplets  which  are  identical  in 
almost  every  particular,  pointing  to  one  common 
source.  Proverbs  have  been  laid  under  contribu- 
tion, and  such  bald  sayings  as — 

*<  Education  forms  the  common  mind," 

are  of  frequent  occurrence. 

Thus,  while  there  is  something  good  in  each 
paper,  since  the  gems  of  our  literature  are  gems 
still,  however  familiar  to  us  all,  a  search  farther 
afield  might  have  produced  thoughts  that  would 
have  been  new  treasures  to  most  readers.  Selec- 
tion has  been  difficult  where  the  papers  are  so 
nearly  equal,  but  the  following  have  been  chosen 
because  on  the  whole  they  present  a  more  general 
level  of  excellence  both  in  the  choice  of  thgught 
and  in  the  musicalness  of  its  expression.^ 

First  Prizb. 

1.  **  Nothing  can  we  call  our  own  but  death! " 

Shakespeare. 

2.  '*True  hope  is  swift,  and  files  with  swallow's  wings." 

Shakespeare. 

3.  '<  There  shall   never  be  one   lost  good  !    What  was, 

shall  live  as  before  !  " — Browning, 

4.  **Love  should  be  absolute  love,  faith  is  in  fulness  or 

nought. " — Browning, 

5.  ''The  clouds  themselves  are  children  of  the  sun." 

Tennyson, 

6.  «  Man  dreams  of  fume,  while  woman  wakes  to  love. 

Tennyson. 

7.  <*  Love's  words  are  weak,  but  not  love*s  silences." 

Oiven  Meredith, 


1  The  names  of  a  few  writers  of  ^[ood  papers  drawn  from 
less  hackneyed  sources  than  the  majority  are  subjoined  : 

Mary  H.  Deeble,  43  Oakfield  Rd..  Clapton;  Miss  D.  Ellis, 
29  Portland  Place,  London;  Mona  Moore,  the  Rectory, 
Mitchelstown ;  Edgar  Hickling,  Cobden  Road.  Chesterfield; 
Miss  E.  Stevens,  Broadhill.  Keymer,  Sussex ;  Miss  L.  Chad- 
wick,  The  Rectoiy.  Armagh ;  Isabella  Smith,  67  Dee  Street, 
Aberdeen ;  Lucy  E.  Battersby.  Cromlyn,  Rathowen,  co.  West- 
meath ;  Edith  O.  M.  Turton,  South  CoUingham,  Newark. 


»» 


8.  ''  Every  heart  contains  perfection's  germ." — Shelley. 

9.  "Familiar  acts  are  beautiful  through  love.*' — Sheliey. 
la  *<We  live  by  Admiration,  Hope,  and  Love." 

IVjordsworth, 

11.  "  Heaven  lies  about  us  in  our  infancy  ! " — Wordsworth, 

12.  <*  What  hath  been  bringeth  what  shall  be,  and  is." 

.Sir  E.  Arnold, 

13.  <*  Beneath  the  loveliest  dream  there  coils  a  fear." 

Theodore  Watts, 

14.  <*From  earth  it  b  enough  to  glimpse  at  heaven." 

Lord  Houghton, 

15.  *< Great  love  alone  is  changeless  amid  change." 

Philip  Marston, 

16.  *'  No  joy  so  great  but  niimeth  to  an  end." 

Robert  SmUkwelL 

17.  <<  Between  two  worlds  life  hovers  like  a  star." — Byron., 
iS.  '<  There  is  no  king  more  terrible  than  Death." 

Austin  Dobscn, 
19.  "  Life's  sorrows  are  many,  its  joys  so  few  1 " — Bcutcn. 
2a  "  Men  at  some  time  are  masters  of  their  fates." 

Shakespeare, 

Selected  by  B.  Clews,   Wylde  Green,  Birminghajn, 


Second  Prize. 

1.  ''*■  Do  noble  things,  not  dreeun  them  all  day  long." 

Charles  Kingsley. 

2.  "No  one  though  great  does  all  God's  will." 

H,  F,  Gould. 

3.  "  Not  vainly  does  he  live  who  can  endure." 

A,  A,  Procter, 

4.  "The  primal  duties  shine  aloft  like  stars." 

W,    Wordsworth, 

5.  "  There's  music  in  all  things  if  men  had  ears." 

Byron. 

6.  "  Held,  we  fall  to  rise,  are  baffled  to  fight  better." 

-A*.  Browning 

7.  "We  live  in    deeds,   not    years;    in    thoughts,  not 

breaths."—/'./.  Bai/ey. 

8.  "Small  service  is  true  service  while  it  lasts." 

Wordsworth, 

9.  "  Unfaith  in  aught,  is  want  of  fjButh  in  all." 

Tennyson, 
la  "  The  gentle  mind  by  gentle  deeds  is  known." 

Spencer. 

11.  "He  prayeth  best  who  loveth  best." — Coleridge, 

12.  "To  bear  is  to  conquer  our  fate." — Campbell. 

13.  "In  weal  or  woe  be  truthful  stilL" — Mackay. 

14.  "  f[e  does  well  who  does  his  best." — Eihot, 

15.  "  Peace  rules  the  day,  when  reason  rules  the  mind.'* 

Collins. 

16.  "  Fear  to  do  base,  unworthy  thing?,  is  valor." 

B.  Jonson. 

17.  "My  conscience  is  my  crown." — SouthwelL 

18.  "Fear  is  the  virtue  of  slaves;  the  heart  that  lovctb 

is  willing." — Longfellow. 

19.  "Thrice  is  he  armed  that  hath  bis  quarrel  jusL" 

Shakespeare. 

2a  "A  little  learning  is  a  dangerous  thing."— /V^/f. 

Selected  by  Miriam  A.  Sibblb,  108  Chetwyttd  Road^ 
Dartmouth  Park,  N.  W, 

An  interesting  paper,  showing  that  even  with 
"  light  denied  "  the  mind  may  be  well  stored,  comes 
from  a  blind  lady  of  sixty-seven,  a  reader  of  Moon's 
type.    An  ingenious  arrangement  of  separate  lines 
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forming  a  complete  description  of  a  winter's  evening 
may  also  be  mentioned.    These  we  give  below. 

"A  Winter  Evening," 

*'Soc  Winter  comes,  to  rule  the  varied  yasx,''^— Thomson, 
•*  The  short 'ning  winter  day  is  near  a  close." — Bums, 
•'Now  iades  the  glimm'ring  landscape  on  the  sight." 

Gray, 
"Till  night  descends  with  blust'ring  wind  and  shower." 

Milton, 
"And  the  sun  saddens  with  the  gathering  storm." 

Thomson* 
"Keen,  fitful  gusts  are  whispering  here  and  there." 

^  KecUs, 

"November  chill  blows  loud  with  angry  sough."— j5i/r/ij. 
"So  now  the  blusi*ring  blast  each  coast  doth  scour." 

Spenser, 
"The  rising  waves  obey  the  increasing  blast."— Gw^r. 
"A  noise  as  of  a  sea  in  tempest  torn,"— Dante, 
"  0  !  storm  and  darkness,  ye  are  wondrous  strong  I " 

Byron, 
"Alas!  then,  for  the  homeless  beggars  old,"— She//ey, 
"That  bide  the  pelting  of  the  pii'dissssiorm," ShaJL'espeare, 
'MMiose  drops  in  dreary  icicles  remain." — Spenser, 
"For  now  the  frost  befringes  every  thorn." — Hemans, 
"  And  trickles  down  the  branches  fast  congealed." — Cowper, 
"The  lucid  ice  has  bound  the  mountain  rill." — Hemam, 
"The  redbreast  whbtles  from  a  garden  croft." — Keats, 
"My  life-blood  freezes  with  unkindly  txM,"— Spenser, 
"Chilled  by  rude  blasts,  that  freeze  my  northern  home." 

Milton, 

M.  Prettvman,  6  Melville  St  rut ,  PortobellOy  N,B. 

Bv  A  Blind  Lady. 

"An  Kden  bright  to  me,  my  own  fireside." 

Alaric  A,   iratts, 
"Joyful  are  the  thoughts  of  home."— CVar^. 
"Love  shall  sUl!  be  lord  of  all."-5ir  l^alter  Scott, 
"Oh  !  who  would  inhabit  this  bleak  world  alone?" 

Thomas  Moore, 
"To  whom  God  will,  these  be  the  victory." 

Shahespeare, 
"How  happy  is  he   born  and  taught   that  serveth  not 

another's  will."— Ar  ff,   fVotton,  1568-1639. 
"  Life  is  real,  life  is  earnest." — Longfellow, 
"God  made  the  country,  and  man  made  the  town." 

Cowper, 
"  No  hap  so  hard  but  may  in  time  amend." 

Southwell,  1 560- 1 595. 
"They   never    sought    in    vain    that    sought    the    Lord 

aright."— /ftfr/w. 
"They  also  serve  who  only  stand  and  wail." — Millon, 
*'  The  poetry  of  earth  is  ceasing  never    — Keats, 
"Tnic  to  the  kindred  points  of  Heaven  and  Home." 

Wordsworth, 


'*  He  most   of  all   doth  bathe  in  bliss  that  hath  a  quiet 
mind." — Lord  Vaux,  1510-1557. 

**As  idle  as  a  painted  ship  upon  a  painted  ocean." 

Coleridge, 

"This  believe,  he  loves  not  well  who  loves   not   every- 
thing."— Leitch  /Ritchie, 

"Give  me  a  look,  give  me  a  face,  that  makes  simplicity 
a  grace." — Ben/onson,  1574-1637. 

"Nothing's  so  dainty-sweet  as  lovely  melancholy." 

Francis  Beaumont^  1 5 8 5- 1 6 1 6. 

"Only  a   sweet  and   virtuous  soul,  like   seasoned  timber 
never  gives." — George  Herbert^  1593-1632. 

"  Oh  for  the  touch  of  a  vanished  hand  and  the  sound  of 
a  voice  that  is  still." — Tennyson, 

Mathena  M.  Fulcher, 
Deal  Farm^  Elmham,  Dereham,  Norfolk, 


What  is  Most  Worth  Seeing  in  the  United 

Kingdom. 

For  our  second  competition  it  will  be  remembered  we 
supposed  the  case  of  a  stranger  visiting  this  country  for  the 
first  time,  and  invited  our  readers  to  tell  him,  in  the  form 
of  a  letter,  what  was  most  worth  seeing.  In  the  letters 
sent,  most  of  the  tours  planned  cover  ])retty  much  the  same 
ground.  Several  of  the  papers  are  marred  by  an  unfortunate 
vagueness  regarding  the  disposal  of  the  time  allotted  to 
the  traveller.  Others  enter  mto  unnecessary  details,  some 
going  so  far  as  to  specify  certain  shops,  in  their  exhaustive 
catalc^e  of  places  worth  visiting. 

Our  Adjudicator  distributes  the  Prizes  as  follows  i— 

First  Prize      •       "  Eothen  "  (Miss  S.  M.  Clews). 

Second  Prixe        I  "  Marci A,"  Portobello,  N,  B, 

oeconu  i  rue  .     |  eldon  Pratt,  Morthendene,  Streatham, 

Highly  commended ;  K.  H.  Gmelin,  Margaret  S. 
Rogers,  Mrs.  Winnington  Ingram. 

"  Eothen's  "  paper  is  by  far  the  most  original  of  those 
submitted,  and  its  author  is  to  be  congratulated  upon 
her  success  in  mapping  out  a  tour  which  embraces  so  much 
of  all  that  is  most  characteristic  of  our  islands.  If  it  has  a 
fault,  it  perhaps  devotes  too  little  attention  to  the  accredited 
show  places. 

It  will  thus  be  seen  that  the  winners  of  the  first  prize  in 
each  of  the  two  competitions  are  members  of  the  same 
family. 

The  two  papers  next  in  merit  are  so  equal  that  we  have 
decided  to  divide  the  second  prize  between  them.  They  are 
specially  commendable  for  the  clear  and  interesting  way  in 
which  they  advocate  what  may  be  termed  the  "ordinary 
round." 

The  fault  of  all  these  papers  is  that  with  rare  exception 
they  do  not  sufficiently  indicate  those  features  which  show 
the  mind  and  soul  of  the  English  people,  how  they  live, 
what  they  achieve,  their  commerce  and  industry,  or  even 
what  their  philanthropists  are  doing  for  the  progress  of  the 
world.  These  things  have  as  deep  an  interest  as  moor  and 
mountain,  or  the  most  romantic  city. 
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The  UM  Lord  Eborr.— In  the  obituary  ol  1893  was  seen 

Ihe  name  of  Lord  Eburj-,  at  ihc  age  of  nine(y-one.  He  had 
lonp  retired  from  aciive  polilical  Or  public  life,  and  to  many 
he  is  chieBy  known  as  the  president  of  a  society  for  the 
revision  of  the  prayer-book.  This  is  a  subject  on  which  there 
are  differences  of  opinion,  and,  being  controversial,  it  is  suf- 
ficient here  to  meniton  the  fact.  But  it  was  Lord  Ebuiy 
who,  as  Lord  Robert  Grosvenor,  when  in  the  House  of 
Commons,  obtained  the  Royal  Commission  on  Clerical 
Suliscription,  resulting  in  the  Act  of  1865,  which  relaxed  the 
cruelly  stringent  terms  of  1604  and  1662.  It  was  his  Lord- 
ship who  also  obtained  the  Royal  Commission  on  Ritual, 
by  which  the  revised  Lectionary  of  1871,  now  in  use,  was 
prepared.  The  lale  Samuel  Wilberforce,  Bishop  of  Oxford, 
helpedtoprcparelhe  new  Lectionary.  The  Rev.  C  H.  Davis, 
rector  of  Littleton  Drew,  Chippenham,  one  of  Ihc  fellow- 
workers  with  Lord  Robert  Grosvenor,  has  reminded  us  of 
these  labours.  It  was  by  his  influence  also  that  a  Bill  was 
passed  tn  1S65  for  the  regulaiion  of  Sunday  trading  in 
London.  Many  other  records  attest  his  diligent  and  practical 
laboars  when  in  Parliament  as  Lord  Robert  Grosvenor. 


He  was,  to  bis  extreme  old  age,  full  of  inlelleclual  vigour, 
and  exerted  great  influence,  although  he  thought  that  active 
public  labours  should  be  left  to  younger  men.  A  most 
interesting  letter  from  his  friend  Mr.  Bosworth  Smith, 
biographer  of  Lord  Lawrence,  and  one  of  the  masters  of 
Harrow,  appeared  in  the  "  Times  "  shortly  after  his  death. 
Mr.  Bosworth  Smith  says  (hat  on  almost  every  subject  of 
general  interest  Lord  Ebury  wrote  to  him  letters,  "all  of 
ihem  racy,  sympathetic,  and  suggestive." 

"  His  conversation  was  as  lively  as  his  letters.  It  was 
the  table-talk  of  a  man  who  has  mixed  during  the  greater 
pnrt  of  his  long  life  with  men  and  aflhirs  in  a  period  of  un- 
exampled development  and  chaise.  There  was  a  freshness, 
a  vivacity,  a  moderation,  an  insight  in  his  talk,  which  was 
equally  removed  from  the  garrulity  of  old  age,  and  from  that 
tendency  to  praise  only  the  past  and  to  despair  of  the  present 
and  the  future.  His  courtesy,  his  chivalry,  his  consideration, 
were  oldwutld   and   all   his   own.     While  he  had   much 


sympathy  with  what  was  new,  his  pronunciation  of  certain 
words  and  the  ^reneral  tone  of  his  Ihooght  cajried  one  back 
to  the  time  of  those  who  might  have  listened  to  Pitt  and 
Buike  and  Wilberforce." 

Such  was  the  estimate  of  Lord  Elmry  by  one  who  knew 
him  well  in  his  later  days.  It  is  interesting  to  think  that 
Lord  Kbury  was  bom  four  years  before  the  naval  supremacy 
of  England  was  secured  l^  the  victory  of  Trafalgar.  He 
lived  to  witness  those  changes  In  naval  affairs  which  made 
him  fear  that  this  supremacy  might  be  endangered.  For  he 
was  an  Englishman  to  the  backbone  ;  enthusi  isiically  fond 
of  all  Er^lish  sports  ;  ever  preferring  patriotic  to  party 
policy,  and  lealous  for  the  honour  of  his  country.  Above 
everything,  he  was  clear-headed,  full  of  beneficence,  and  a 
true  God-fearing,  God-loving  man.  We  may  well  pay  <>ur 
tribute  of  honour  to  his  memory,  and  hope  that  his  example 
may  be  followed  by  others.  There  are  not  many  English- 
men of  his  stamp  left  in  our  time. 

He  was,  with  the  exception  of  Lord  Grey,  the  oldest  of 
our  peers,  and  not  one  since  Lord  Shaftesbury  has  b^en 
more  worthy  of  being  remembered  as  a  statesman  and  a 
philanthropist  than  the  nonagenarian  Lord  Ebury. 

Brldgai  la  Parii.— The  corresi>ondent  of  the  "Daily 
Telegrajih,"  who  communicates  so  much  varied  infonnatiun 
about  the  affairs  of  the  French  capital,  says  that  Paris  has 
the  reputation  ol  being  the  ''best-bridged  city  in  the  world." 
Within  the  fortifications,  the  Seine,  from  Bercy  to  Autciiil. 
is  traversed  by  twenty-nine  bridges,  large  and  small,  and 
another  one  is  to  be  added  to  the  number.  The  sut>ui1« 
are,  in  the  meantime,  to  be  served  by  two  adilitiunal 
bridges.  Unc  of  thcM:  is  neariy  finished,  and  will  connect 
both  banks  of  the  river  at  a  point  neat  Rothschild's  IsLuid, 
between  Ncuilly  and  I'uleaux.  Another  suburban  construc- 
tion, Ihe  Pont  Mimlieau,  is  in  a  less  advanced  condition, 
and  the  works  have  been  further  delayed  of  late  owing  tu 
the  agitation  against  the  Italians  employed  by  the  contractors- 
This  bridge  will  connect  the  Javel  district  with  that  of 
Aulouil,  and  will  serve  as  a  ready  and  direct  road  (o  the 
racesfor  Ihe  sport-luving  inhabitants  of  Crenelle.  The  third, 
or  inlra-niural  bridge,  still  exists  only  on  paper,  but  the 
necessary  soundings  have  already  been  taken.  It  will  fbmi 
a  useful  and  necessary  adjunct  to  the  Pont  des  Invalides, 
connecting  the  Champs-Etys^  with  the  new  railway  station 
to  be  erected  on  the  espUnade  fronting  the  Paris  equivalent 
of  Chelsea  Hospital. 

The  Fhippi  tSoottrntQij  tt  PlttibiUfh,  V.S.i — The 

grandest  conservatory  in  the  United  Slates,  and  probably  in 
Ihe  world,  is  that  at  Schenley  Park,  Pittsbu^h.  It  was 
built  by  Henry  Phipps,  a  partner  of  Andrew  Carnegie,  and 
presented  by  him  to  the  city  of  Pittsburgh.  It  is  built 
entirely  of  iron  and  glass.  The  original  cost  of  the  building 
was  loo,ooo,dollars,  but  the  subsequent  horticultural  treasures 
are  enormous.  The  "  New  York  Observer  "  has  the  follow- 
ing report  of  recent  additions  to  (he  conservatory  : 

' '  Over  six  thousand  plants  were  brought  to  it  from  the 
World's  Fair.  Six  cars  were  reijuiied  to  transport  them. 
The  shipment  includes  the  famous  collection  of  cacti  ex- 
hibited by  Mrs.  Nichols,  of  Texas;  the  ravanella,  or 
traveller's  tree  of  India,  which  is  twenty-five  feet  high : 
and  the  Australian  tree  ferns  from  New  South  Wales. 
Augustus  W,  Bennett,  of  Trenton,  N.J,,  will  have  chai^ 
of  the  conservatory,  having  first  been  selected  by  (he  city 
council  The  begonia  exhibit  is  said  to  be  larger  than  any 
other  collection  of  these  plants  in  (he  world.    Among  the 
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tlier  treasures  arc  cinerarias^  cydamcn,  calceolarias,  and 
primroses,  raised  from  the  seed  of  those  which  secured  the 
prizes  at  Chicago.  Many  gifts  have  been  made  to  the  con- 
scrvatbry,  including  fine  specimens  of  palms  from  the  ex* 
hi  bits  of  A.  J.  Drexel  and  George  W.  Childs ;  while  the 
traveller's  tree,  previously  mentioned,  was  secured  through 
the  kindness  of  Mr.  Dean,  the  florist,  of  the  New  York 
exhibit.  John  Walker,  another  partner  of  Mr.  Carnegie, 
purchased  the  collection  of  Henry  Dreer,  of  Philadelphia, 
and  presented  it  to  the  Phipps  Conservatory.  Mr.  Dean 
also  assisted  in  securing  for  Pittsburgh  a  bulb  of  every 
variety  of  water  lily  exhibited  at  the  World's  Fair.  One  of  the 
best  bargains  was  the  private  collection  of  Senator  Mitchell, 
of  Milwaukee.  Mr.  Bennett  went  to  that  city  and  secured 
an  entire  car-load  of  palms  and  cycas,  which  were  not  sent 
to  the  Fair  until  just  as  the  conservatory  was  about  to  be 
closed.  Mr.  Bennett  says  these  purchases  make  the  Phipps 
Conservatory  far  superior  to  anything  of  the  kind  in 
America.  The  original  cost  of  the  Australian  tree  ferns  is 
placed  at  j  10,000,  and  their  transportation  across  the  seas 
is  reported  to  have  cost  as  much  more." 

Brown  Bnow. — Mr.  Martin  Sutton  has  on  several  occa- 
sions reported  the  occurrence  of  deposit  of  London  soot  at 
Caversham,  Oxfordshire,  and  attributes  it  to  the  prevalent 
air  currents  carrying  the  carbon  of  yellow  London  fogs  to  a 
distance  of  over  thirty  miles.  The  sheep  become  as  brown 
as  those  in  the  I^ndon  parks,  and  plants  are  also  covered 
N^iththe  grimy  discharge.  In  the  severe  frost  of  January 
this  was  again  recorded  in  the  *'  Times."  But  the  Rev.  F. 
Whitfield,  writing  from  St.  Mary's  Vicarage,  Hastings,  on 
the  same  day,  reported  that  **  when  the  snow  was  falling, 
he  was  struck  witn  its  appearance,  and  called  the  attention 
of  the  members  of  his  household  to  the  circumstance.  It 
was  literally  brown  snow  that  was  falling,  and  the  contrast 
when  on  the  ground  with  the  white  snow  which  had  fallen 
previously  was  striking.  I  have  never  before  (he  says)  seen 
anything  like  it." 

Lowest  Temperature  of  1894.—  In  the  report  by  Mr. 
Symons  it  was  stated  that  the  frost  of  January  5  was  severer 
than  any  since  i860.  But  a  lower  temperature  than  any 
pivcn  by  Mr.  Symons,  the  meteorologist,  is  reported  by 
Mr.  Kanisden,  of  Chadwick  Manor,  Knowle,  Warwickshire, 
ten  miles  south-east  from  Birmingham.  He  says :  **  In  a 
garden  surrounded  by  high  walls  near  my  house  the  mini- 
mum reading  on  Friday  night  was  1°  Fahrenheit,  or  31  d<^. 
of  frost.  Two  miles  off,  at  Springfield,  the  minimum 
reading  was  -4**»  or  36deg.  of  frost.  I  think  almost  the 
lowest  ever  registered  in  Southern  England, " 

A  Jaek-fnipe  in  the  City.— During  the  severe  frost  at  the 
beginning  of  1894  flocks  of  sea-birds  left  the  sea-board  as 
usual  and  found  their  way  up  the  Thames.  It  is  not  easy 
to  understand  why  the  sea-birds  leave  the  shores  where  the 
waters  are  rarely  frozen,  to  resort  to  waters  which  are  apt 
to  lie  frozen.  Mr.  F.  Digby  Pigott,  whose  letters  in  the 
**  Times "  show  him  to  be  an  intelligent  observer,  says  that 
he  saw  cormorants,  herons,  pochards,  widgeon,  swans, 
<lucks,  and  noisy  geese,  **  many  in  sorts,"  crowding  round 
the  one  black  oi^ening  in  the  snow -covered  ice  in  the  orna- 
mental water  in  St.  James's  Park. 

Half-starved  larks  and  finches  in  unusual  numbers  have 
been  hanging  about  disconsolately,  and  black-headed  gulls 
by  scores,  and  in  lesser  numbers  herring  gulls,  have  come  in 
from  the  river  with  the  punctuality  of  b^gars  to  the  convent 
gate  for  the  daily  dole  of  fish  served  out  by  their  almoner 
from  the  keeper's  lodge. 

But  a  stranger  sight  was  witnessed  on  January  8,  when 
Mr.  Pigott  saw  a  jack-snipe,  caught  on  the  previous  Satur- 
day (January  6)  in  the  courtyard  of  the  Bank  of  England, 

The  watchman  was  going  his  night  round  at  about  eleven, 
when  the  bird  fluttered  to  the  ground  beside  him.  It 
had  evidently  flown  against  the  telegraph  wires,  as  the 
upper  mandible  was  nearly  cut  through  at  the  base,  but  was 
otherwise  uninjured,  though  a  breast -bone,  which  felt 
through  the  feathers  like  the  back  of  a  knife,  told  a  tale  of 
frozen  marshes  and  scant  provisions. 

The  common  snipe  (ScoIo/hlx  gaiiina)  has  been  not  unfre- 
quenlly  noticed  in  one  or  other  of  the  parks.     Wc  are 


not  aware  of  any  earlier  record  of  the  smaller  and  less 
"common"  jack-snipe  [Scolopax  gaUinula)  as  a  London 
bird. 

Coldest  Bayi  in  Londom— The  following  letter  of  ^rr. 
C.  J.  Symons  to  the  **  Times  "  is  worthy  of  being  recorded 
in  the  **  Leisure  Hour."  He  says  of  January  5,  1894  *  "The 
lowest  temperature  this  morning,  13*1°;  temperature  at 
9  A.M.,  14*3°;  highest  temperature  up  to  6  p.m.,  18-4°. 
As  regards  the  first  two  items,  they  "have  been  exceeded  on 
three  occasions  since  1858,  notably  by  the  minima  of  67® 
on  December  25,  i860,  and  on  January  4,  1867,  and  slightly 
by  the  minimum  of  11 '8°  on  January  17,  1881,  the  day 
preceding  the  memorable  blizzard.  As  regards  the  highest 
temperature  during  the  day,  there  has  been  only  one  day 
nearly  so  severe  as  to-day.  The  only  days  on  which  the 
temperature  has  not  risen  to  24°  or  upwards  have  been  to- 
day, with  18  "4°,  and  January  4,  1867,  when  it  only  reached 
16 '9°,  The  night  was,  therefore,  with  three  exceptions,  the 
coldest  for  thirty-five  years,  and  the  day  has,  I  believe,  been 
the  coldest  but  one  in  the  same  period,  and  the  coldest  for 
twenty-seven  years."  Mr.  Symons'  meteorol<^cal  observa- 
tory is  at  62  Camden  Square,  N.w.  London. 

Captain  Bower'i  Tibetan  Jonmeyi.— The  rewards  of  the 
Royal  Geographical  Society  and  the  admiration  of  the 
scientific  world  are  well  bestowed  on  Captain  H.  Bower  for 
his  adventurous  and  successful  explorations  in  Tibet.  About 
4,000,000  people  belong  to  Tibet  proper,  but  the  provinces  of 
Amdoand  Khan,  or  Chinese  Tibet,  have  as  large  population, 
under  their  own  chiefs,  and  only  nominally  subject  to  the 
Deva  Zhung  at  Lassa. 

The  whole  of  central  and  northern  Tibet,  and  almost  the 
whole  of  western  Tibet,  was  known  as  the  Chang.  It  con- 
sisted of  a  high  tableland,  with  hills,  mostly  of  a  rounded 
character,  but  here  and  there  sharply  defined  snowy  ranges 
were  met  with.  The  mountains  had  a  general  east  and 
west  tendency,  but  no  defined  watershed  existed.  Rivers 
might  be  met  flowing  in  almost  any  direction,  and  all  termi- 
nated in  large  salt  lakes.  The.se  lakes  appeared  to  have 
been  at  one  time  much  bigger  than  they  now  are.  An  idea 
of  the  physical  configuration  of  the  country  might  be 
gathered  from  the  fact  that  for  five  months  the  party  never 
camped  at  a  lower  altitude  than  15,000  feet ;  and  all  the 
enormous  stretch  of  country  they  covered  in  that  time 
contained  not  a  single  tree.  The  greater  part  of  this  Chang 
was,  of  course,  uninhabitable  for  the  greater  part  of  the 
year,  and  most  of  the  places  that  would  afford  grazing  in 
summer  were  too  far  distant  from  suitable  winter  quarters  to 
be  made  use  of  by  the  nomads.  But  round  the  edges  a  few 
were  to  be  met  with,  living  almost  on  meat  and  dairy  pro- 
duce. Very  rarely  did  they  get  anything  in  the  way  of 
flour,  a  very  little  "asampa"  l)eing  the  only  starchy  food 
their  tents  ever  boasted,  and  that  was  regarded  as  a  luxury 
to  be  partaken  of  sparingly.  In  south-eastern  Tibet  the 
country  was  of  quite  a  different  character,  deeply  cut  valleys, 
steep,  well  wooded  hills,  and  rivers  that  eventually  found 
their  way  to  the  sea  being  the  characteristics.  The  popula- 
tion was  a  settled  one,  living  in  houses  and  growing  crops, 
but  in  character  there  was  little  difference  between  them  and 
the  nomads — faithless,  immoral,  cowardly,  and  untruthful ; 
to  those  they  were  afraid  of  they  were  servile,  but  to  those 
they  were  not  afraid  of  insolent.  Their  faithlessness  and 
unreliability  had  often  been  shown  in  the  way  they  had 
deserted  the  Ff-cnch  missionaries,  to  whom  they  owed  so 
much,  whenever  there  was  any  sign  of  a  disturbance.  Their 
physique  was  distinctly  good,  and  they  appeared  to  be  able 
to  stand  almost  any  amount  of  cold  and  hunger.  Less 
industrious  and  skilful  than  the  Chinese,  they  were  still  an 
active,  lively  people,  and  at  first  one  was  inclined  to  regard 
them  as  simple  and  light-hearted,  but  they  were  only  simple 
as  compared  to  their  neighbours,  the  Chinese.  The  dress  of 
Uie  common  people  consisted  generally  of  a  long  sheepskin 
robe,  very  dirty  and  greasy ;  this  was  hitched  up  by  a  waist- 
belt  during  the  day,  so  that  the  upper  part  was  very  full  and 
the  lower  part  hung  down  like  a  kilt.  At  night  they  took 
off  the  belt  and  allowed  the  robe  to  come  down  to  their 
feet ;  it  thus  served  the  double  purpose  of  clothes  by  day 
and  bedding  by  night  In  warm  weather,  or  what  they 
considered  warm  weather,  the  right  arm  was  bare,  being 
thrust  out  of  the  coat ;  in  the  front  of  the  waist-belt,  thrust 
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across  the  body,  a  straight  sword,  in  a  scabbard  orna- 
mented with  silver  and  inlaid  with  turquoises,  was  carried. 
On  their  feet  they  had  boots,  made  of  brightly  striped 
woollen  cloth,  coming  up  to  the  knee  and  kept  there  by 
garters.  The  love  of  ornaments  and  jewellery  was  a  very 
marked  trait  in  their  character,  and  the  amount  of  the 
precious  metals  used  up  in  the  country  in  that  way  must  be 
very  great.  The  richer  people  aflfected  red  woollen  cloth 
and  various-coloured  silks. 

The  fact  that  the  Tibetans  did  not  allow  Chinese  women 
into  the  country  was  of  itself  enough  to  show  how  shadowy 
were  any  claims  the  Chinese  might  have  lo  the  supreme 
sovereignty.  The  rainfall  and  snowfall  were  fairly  heavy, 
and  during  the  short  summer  short  crisp  grass  sprang  up, 
exceedingly  nourishing,  as  was  often  the  case  with  grass 
growing  upon  a  soil  covered  during  a  considerable  portion 
of  the  year  by  snow.  This  grass  maintained  large  numbers 
of  yak,  Tibetan  antelope,  and  kiang,  though  it  was  dif- 
ficult to  conceive  on  what  they  subsisted  during  the  long 
winter  months.  Bird  life  was  poorly  represented,  and  the 
only  game  birds  that  appeared  to  breed  there  were  the 
Tibetan  sand-grouse  and  bar-headed  goose.  Insects  were 
scarce,  a  few  butterflies  and  some  bees  of  a  sort  that  lived 
underground  being  about  the  only  representatives  of  the 
tribe  that  they  met  with.  A  few  of  the  butterflies  were  met 
with  at  an  altitude  of  17,600  feet,  and  it  seemed  marvellous 
how  anything  so  fragile  could  live  on  those  bleak,  wind- 
swept  plateaux.  Of  flowering  plants  115  species  were  col- 
lected. One  was  found  at  an  altitude  of  19,000  feet, 
probably  the  highest  altitude  at  which  any  flowering  plant 
was  collected.  These  115  species  contained  twenty-eight 
natural  orders — an  unusual  number  for  such  a  small  collec- 
tion. Round  the  edge  of  this  great  plateau  a  few  nomads 
from  the  neighbouring  lower  country  grazed  their  herds  in 
summer;  but  the  interior  was  never  visited  except  by 
occasional  wandering  bands  of  brigands,  who  found  it  a 
convenient  place  whence  to  issue  forth  and  surprise  the 
nomads,  and  to  retire  to  if  pursued  by  the  Lhasa  authorities. 
Towards  the  east,  after  descending  from  the  Chang,  a 
country  of  quite  a  different  character  was  entered.  The 
country  bore  a  great  resemblance  to  many  parts  of  Kashmir, 
and  in  beauty  was  at  least  equal. 

Ocean  CorrentB. — The  following  statement  will  be  wel- 
comed by  those  who  make  special  study  of  ocean  currents. 
The  Prince  of  Monaco  read  an  article  at  the  British  Asso- 
ciation in  Edinburgh  in  1892,  begginc  that  all  facts  might 
be  forwarded  to  him  at  the  palace.  His  yacht  was  in  the 
Forth,  and  was  visited  by  many  during  the  week  of  the 
Association.  The  paper,  read  in  English,  was  heard  by  the 
writer  of  this  note,  and  was  received  by  the  crowded  audience 
with  much  satisfaction.  His  chief  recreation  is  to  cniise  in 
the  broad  Atlantic  and  gather  facts  throwing  light  on  the  ocean 
currents.  Mr.  Muddock,  f.r.g.s.,  was  returning  from 
Montreal  in  the  Samia.  "  Off  the  entrance  to  Belle  Isle 
Straits,"  he  says  in  a  letter  to  the  "Times,"  written  on 
January  18,  from  the  Savage  Club,  London,  **  I  threw 
an  ordinary  soda-water  bottle  overboard  securely  corked  and 
containing  a  letter,  copy  of  which  I  enclose.  On  Novemljer  28 
last—that  is,  a  little  more  than  sixteen  months  afterwards— 
the  bottle  was  picked  up  off  the  coast  of  Norway,  and  has 
just  reached  me  from  Bergen.  In  order  to  gain  the  posi- 
tion where  the  bottle  was  found,  it  must  have  drifted  over 
4,000  miles  in  a  north-easterly  direction  ;  and  as  it  has 
been  in  the  water  something  like  485  days,  the  rate  of 
progress  must  have  averaged  eight  and  a  quarter  miles  per 
diem.** 

The  late  Dowager  Viseonntesi  Sidmonth. — Many  notices 
have  appeared  of  the  number  of  Queen  Victoria's  children, 
grandchildren,  and  great-grandchildren.  A  more  wonder- 
ful record  is  that  of  the  descendants  of  the  late  Dowager 
Lady  Sidmouth,  who  died  in  January  1894,  at  her  resi- 
dence in  Bath,  in  her  ninety-sixth  year.  She  married,  in 
1820,  the  Rt.  Hon.  W.  L.  Addington,  second  Viscount 
Sidmouth.  There  were  eleven  children,  seven  of  whom  are 
still  living,  as  well  as  eighty-four  immediate  descendants. 
Her  recollections  of  events  famous  in  English  history  were 
full  of  interest.  She  had  seen  or  knew  most  of  the  great 
men  of  the  time.     She  remembered  the  debates  in  Parlia- 


ment in  the  days  of  Pitt  and  Fox,  Burke  and  Wilberforcc, 
One  of  her  most  notable  recollections  was  hearing  Lord 
Nelson  explaining  to  the  first  Lord  Sidmouth,  at  While 
Lodge,  Richmond,  his  plan  of  proposed  operations  which 
ended  in  the  victory  of  Trafalgar,  Lord  Sidmouth  then  was 
Ranger  of  Richmond  Park.  Nelson  traced  his  plans  on  a 
table  with  his  finger  dipped  in  a  glass  of  wine,  and  this  table 
is  now  preserved  as  a  family  heirloom  at  Upottery  Manor, 
the  family  seat  in  Devonshire. 

Gordon  B071'  Some. — There  are  at  present  235  bo}'s  in 
the  Home  at  Chobham,  near  Woking,  but  the  numbers  will 
have  to  be  reduced  if  public  support  is  not  more  freely  and 
fully  given.  This  is  stated  by  Field-Marshal  Sir  Lintom 
Simmons,  the  Chairman  of  the  Executive  Committee,  and 
General  Sir  Dighton  Probyn,  v.c,  the  Treasurer.  During 
last  year  95  boys  were  places.!  out  with  fair  prospects  of 
success  in  life.  Of  the  95,  56  enlisted'  in  the  army,  20  of 
these  as  band-boys;  7  went  to  Africa  in  the  service  of  the 
Cape  Government;  2  went  to  Canada;  30  into  dril 
employ.  The  Committee  express  their  regret  that,  in  many 
cases,  money  intended  for  the  Home  has  been  obtained  for 
other  institutions,  using  the  name  of  Gordon,  and  obtaining 
support  by  trading  on  his  fame.  These  charities  may  be 
good  in  their  way,  but  the  Chobham  Home  is  the  only 
place  where  poor  lads,  such  as  Gordon  befriended,  can  be 
trained  in  the  way  he  would  approve,  and  retained  for  the 
service  of  our  own  country  and  Queen.  At  the  meeting 
held  at  the  Mansion  House,  H.R.H.  the  Prince  of  Wales 
presiding,  it  was  resolved  to  receive  boys  from  all  parts  of 
the  kingdom,  without  regard  to  their  religious  denomina- 
tions, between  the  ages  of  13  and  15,  training  them  till  the 
age  of  17  or  18,  not  for  the  army  only,  but  for  any  sort  of 
service.  The  discipline  and  the  industrial  training  in  school 
or  worlcshop  having  been  approved  by  men  like  the  late  Sir 
Robert  Fowler,  Bart.,  M.P.,  Lord  Tennyson,  and  other 
friends  of  Gordon,  we  trust  that  the  appeal  for  wider  help 
will  not  be  made  in  vain.  The  conduct  of  the  great 
majority  of  the  (148)  boys  who  have  been  sent  out  from  the 
Home  is  reported  by  their  employers  as  good. 

Astronomical  Votes  for  Karch.— On  the   ist  the  Sun 
rises  at  6h.  47m.  in  the  morning,  and  sets  at  5h.  38m.  in 
the  evening;  on  the  15th  he  rises  at  6h.  1 6m.  and  sets  at 
6h.  3m.     The  Moon  is  New  at  2h.  i8m.  on  the  evening  of 
the  7th  ;  in  First  Quarter  at  6h.  28m.  on  that  of  the  14th ; 
Full  at  2h.  iim.  on  the  ademoon  of  the  2i5t ;  and  in  Last 
Quarter  at  8h.  28m.  on  the  morning  of  the  29th.     She  will 
be  in  apogee,  or  farthest  from  the  Earth,  on  the  afternoon  of 
the  1st  and  again  at  noon  on  the  29th ;  and  in  perigee,  or 
nearest  us,  on  the  morning  of  the  17th.    A  partial  eclipse 
of  the  Moon  will  take  place  on  the  21st,  but  will  not  be 
visible  in  this  country,  as  it  will  be  over  before  the  Moon 
rises.     It  will  be  well  seen  in  India  and  South-eastern  Asia 
generally,  as  well  as  in  Australia  and  New  Zealand  ;  but  the 
portion  of  the  Moon  covered  by  the  Earth's  shadow  will  at 
no  time  be  quite  equal  to  a  quarter  of  her  diameter.    No 
very  bright  star  will  be  occulted  by  the  Moon  as  seen  in 
this  country,  but  she  will  pass  very  near  the  Pleiades  on  the 
evening  of  the  12th,  and  they  will  be  occulted  in  regions 
farther  to  the  south,  as  also  will  Beta  Tauri  on  the  14th, 
the  star  which  forms  the  tip  of  one  of  the  Bull's  horns, 
though  it  more  naturally  seems  to  belong  to  the  constellation 
Auriga.     The  planet  Mercury  will  be  in  inferior  conjunction 
with  the  Sun  on  the  morning  of  the  14th,  and  will  not  be 
visible  to  the  naked  eye  during  any  part  of  the  month. 
Venus  will  be  at  greatest  brilliancy  as  a  morning  star  on  the 
23rd  in  the  constellation  Aquarius.     Mars  is  also  a  morning 
star,  passing  from  Sagittarius  into  Capricomus  ;  he  rises  in 
the  south-east  about  4  o'clock  in  the  morning,  and  will  be 
in  conjunction  with  the  Moon  on  the  2nd  and  .again  on  the 
'31st.    Jupiter  continues  to  be  a  beautiful  object  in  the 
evening,  but  by  the  end  of  the  month  sets  soon  after  10 
o'clock.     He  will  be  in  conjunction  with  the  Moon  on  the 
1 2th,  and  pass  within  less  than  five  degrees  due  south  of  the 
Pleiades  in  the  following  week.     Saturn  is  still  in  the  eastern 
part  of  the  constellation  Virgo,  rising  about  9  o'clock  in  the 
evening  ;  he  will  be  in  conjunction  with  the  Moon,  then  a 
little  past  the  Full,  on  the  morning  of  the  23rd. 

W.  X.   LYNN,  IJ.A.,  r.R.A.b. 
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IN  one  of  the  midland  counties  of  our  island 
home,  a  county  for  the  most  part  flat  and 
uninieresting  in  appearance  except  to  those 
vho  live  there  and  cultivate  the  soil,  and  to  spoits- 
men  "  in  the  season  of  the  year,"  a  ridge  of  rocky 
hills  rises,crowned  at  intervals  with  sharp  and  rugged 
peaks,  which  seem  to  have  been  thrown  up  by 
some  tremendous  volcanic  energy.  In  some  places 
they  rise  naked  and  abrupt,  pointing  directly  to  the 
:^k!es  ;  in  others  they  recline  or  lean  forward  at 
various  angles,  high  above  the  gorse  and  bracken 
by  which  the  wild  uncultivated  land  around  is 
picturesquely  clothed. 

Geologists  have  likened  this  formation  to  a 
hog's  back  extending  from  one  side  of  the  county 
to  the  other,  "  cropping  up,"  as  they  express  it,  at 
interval^  in  a  narrow  but  direct  line,  east  and  west, 


and  bearing  unmistakable  signs  of  igneous  and 
volcanic  origin. 

In  a  cleft  of  one  of  these  rugged  peaks  two  men 
had  perched  themselves  and  were  looking  down 
into  a  deep  chasm,  the  nakf  d  sides  of  which  rose 
almost  perpendicularly  out  of  a  dark  and  sullen  ex- 
panse of  water  with  which  the  pit  was  partly  filled. 

One  of  them,  judging  from  his  appearance, 
might  be  a  country  gentleman,  middle  aged,  of 
hale  and  fresh  complexion,  while  the  other  was 
more  towny  in  his  costume,  of  stouter  build  and 
coarser  features.  The  former  was  in  fact  the  owner 
of  the  place  which  they  had  come  thither  to  survey, 
and  the  latter  a  builder  or  contractor  from  a  neigh- 
bouring town  who  had  been  requested  to  give  an 
opinion  as  to  the  value  of  the  stone  and  slate  in 
the  pit  for  building  purposes.     They  had  made 
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their  way  to  the  spot  by  a  rugged  path,  long  since 
disused,  and  were  standing  upon  a  narrow  ledge 
of  rock  from  which  a  general  view  of  the  pit  could 
be  obtained.  There  were  trees  and  saplings,  self- 
sown,  springing  out  of  the  crevices  of  the  rock 
behind  them,  and  to  these  they  clung  for  greater 
security  while  surveying  with  critical  interest  the 
wild  and  picturesque  scene  at  their  feet 

The  man  of  business,  Stackpole  by  name,  took  a 
large  stone  in  his  right  hand,  and,  steadying  himself 
against  a  projecting  rock,  threw  it  with  all  his  force 
towards  the  centre  of  the  pit.  It  struck  the  water 
with  a  hollow  "  flop  "  which  reverberated  from  the 
walls  of  the  quarry,  for  such  it  was  or  had  been, 
and  spread  a  series  of  wavelets  from  the  centre  of 
the  pool  to  its  sides. 

"  It's  awfully  deep,  Mr.  Tenant,"  he  said. 

"  Yes,"  the  other  replied,  speaking  in  a  low  voice,  as 
if  daunted  by  the  loneliness  and  silence  of  the  spot 
The  ledge  on  which  he  stood  afforded  him  a  safe 
footing,  yet  he  could  not  look  down  from  it  with- 
out a  thrill  of  alarm.  There  seemed  to  be  a  kind 
of  fascination  in  the  depth  below,  as  if  it  would 
draw  him  down  to  his  destruction. 

Stackpole  hurled  another  and  larger  stone 
into  the  pool.  He  was  evidently  subject  to  no 
such  apprehensions. 

"Well,"  he  said  presently,  "I  have  no  doubt 
there's  plenty  of  good  stone  down  there,  such  as 
we  want.  It's  a  great  depth,  and  the  lower  you  go 
down  the  better  the  stuff  is  in  these  pits.  But  how 
to  get  at  it — that's  the  question." 

"  You  don't  think  it  is  worked  out,  then  ?  " 

"  Worked  out  ?  No,  sir,  drowned  out ;  that's 
what  it  is — drowned  out'' 

"  Then  if  we  could  get  rid  of  the  water " 

"You  can't,  sir.  Well,"  he  added,  correcting 
himself,  "  of  course  we  could.  It's  possible  and  easy 
to  be  done ;  but  it  wouldn't  pay,  sir — it  wouldn't  pay." 

"  It's  a  great  pity  :  there's  a  mine  of  wealth  down 
there  if  we  could  get  at  it." 

"  So  there  is  at  the  bottom  of  the  sea,  Mr.  Tenant. 
I  would  undertake  to  pump  the  ocean  dry  if  I  had 
anywhere  to  put  the  water,  and  get  possession  of  all 
the  gold  and  treasure  that  lies  there.  Machinery 
can  do  anything;  but  it  wouldn't  pay,  sir — it 
wouldn't  pay." 

Stackpole's  faith  in  modern  science  and  its  ap- 
pliances was  such  that  he  would  have  contracted  to 
throw  a  dam  across  the  mouth  of  the  Channel  and 
another  at  the  Straits  of  Dover,  and  pump  out  all 
the  water  between,  for  the  sake  of  the  treasure  lying 
in  its  bed,  if  it  would  have  paid.  Like  the  great 
Sicilian  engineer  of  ages  past,  with  his  "  Give  me 
a  place  to  stand  on,  and  I'll  move  the  earth,"  Mr. 
Stackpole  would  have  engaged  to  turn  aside  the 
planets  in  their  courses  but  for  the  one  all-important 
consideration  that  it  would  not  pay. 

Some  further  conversation  followed,  the  owner 
of  the  quarry  being  anxious,  as  was  natural,  to  find 
some  means  of  rendering  it  profitable,  as  it  had 
been  in  former  times,  while  the  contractor  met 
every  proposal  with  the  decisive  answer  that  it 
would  not  pay. 

"Well,  then,"  Tenant  said  at  last,  turning  his  face 
towards  the  path  by  which  they  had  descended,  "the 
sooner  we  get  out  of  this  the  better.     The  wind  is 


rising  and  the  clouds  gathering  overhead.  A  storm 
in  this  place  would  be  dreadful  It  makes  me  feel 
creepy  even  now  to  look  down  into  the  gloonn." 

"  1  don't  wonder  at  it,"  said  Stackpole.  "  The 
place  answers  well  to  its  name — Death  Hole.  There 
has  been  many  a  death  here,  I  daresay." 

"  Likely  enough,"  his  companion  answered- 
"  Quarrying  is  dangerous  work ;  standing,  as  the 
men  do,  on  the  edge  of  a  precipice,  or  hanging 
half  way  down  against  the  face  of  the  rock,  and 
working  from  a  slender  stage  let  down  from  abo^-e 
— to  say  nothing  of  accidents  from  blasting." 

"  That  all  comes  in  a  day's  work,"  said  Stack- 
pole.  "  A  quarryman  makes  his  account  for  that. 
There  must  have  been  foul  play  of  some  sort  to 
give  the  place  that  name,  I  fancy — Death  Hole  \ 
Just  a  little  push  now,  where  you  are  standings 
would  topple  you  over,  and  down  you  go  a  hundred 
feet  to  the  water,  and  as  much  more  to  the  bottom, 
and  nobody  ever  the  wiser.  Or  if  anybody  wanted 
to  make  away  with  himself — just  one  step  forward, 
splash,  like  that  stone,  and  nothing  more  heard  of 
him." 

"  Don't  talk  in  that  way,"  Tenant  answered  with 
a  shudder.  He  had  turned  pale  and  was  trembling. 
Grasping  with  eager  hands  the  shrubs  and  roots 
which  pushed  their  way  out  of  the  scanty  soil, 
he  clambered  up  carefully  from  the  spot,  and. 
without  pausing  to  look  back,  reached  the  top  of 
the  incline.  There  Mr.  Stackpole,  whose  trap 
was  waiting  for  him,  wished  him  good  niorninL!: 
and  drove  away,  while  the  owner  of  the  quarr) 
turned  his  steps  homeward. 

"  What  did  the  fellow  mean,"  he  said  to  him- 
self, "  by  putting  such  thoughts  into  one's  head  ? 
Death  Hole  ! — the  place  has  always  gone  by  that 
name.  I  shall  dream  of  it  now  ;  an  awful-loohini: 
spot  !  A  man  might  well  be  led  to  throw  hiniselV 
into  it,  like  the  bird  into  the  jaws  of  the  snake  ;  and 
then  it  would  be  said  that  he  had  done  it  purpose]} . 
especially  if " 

He  paused  there,  and,  shaking  off  by  an  effort  the 
gloomy  thoughts  by  which  for  the  moment  he  had 
been  oppressed,  went  (m  his  way  with  rapid  steps, 
descending  the  gorse-covered  hill  towards  his  home. 

An  extensive  tract  of  fertile  and  well  timbered 
country  lay  before  him,  dotted  here  and  there  with 
houses.  Some  of  these,  dignified  by  their  owners 
with  the  name  of  villa  residences,  beloriged  to 
prosperous  tradesmen  from  neighbouring  towns, 
who  resorted  thither  during  the  summer  months 
attracted  by  the  beautiful  scenery,  the  fresh  in- 
vigorating air,  and  the  sweet  sights  and  sounds  of 
rural  life. 

Two  or  three  larger  houses  were  visible  amonir 
the  lofty  trees  in  the  distance,  mansions  or  seats  of 
the  landed  gentry,  occupied  by  the  owners  of  the 
park-like  estates  in  the  midst  of  which  they  stood, 
lords  of  manors,  justices  of  the  peace,  members  of 
Parliament,  perhaps,  or  at  least  members  of  the 
hunt ;  distinguished  in  some  way  or  other  in  their 
respective  homes  and  districts,  whether  known  to 
the  outer  world  or  not. 

Mr.  Tenant  was  the  owner  of  one  of  the  villas, 
known  as  Pierremont,  a  modern  perversion  of  the 
old  and  more  appropriate  name.  Stony  Hill,  by 
which  the  mount  on  which  it  stood  was  formerlv 
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known.  He  had  inherited  it  from  his  father,  a 
manufacturer  at  Stonedale.  Stonedale  was  a  low- 
lying  town  about  five  miles  distant,  which  owed  its 
prosperity  to  the  river  and  canal  by  which  it  was  in- 
tersected before  railways  had  spread  their  branches 
everywhere  in  rivalry.  The  elder  Tenant  had 
carried  on  business  there  to  the  end  of  his  days, 
keeping  up  the  house  at  Pierremont  for  the  sake 
of  his  wife  and  family  rather  than  for  his  own 
enjoyment  ;  and  there  he  had  died  suddenly,  in 
his  counting-house,  surrounded  by  his  ledgers, 
leaving  the  result  of  his  labours  to  his  children  in 
the  form  of  a  moderate  competency. 

The  younger  Tenant,  our  present  "squire,"  as 
some  folks  called  him,  took  things  much  more 
easily.  He  did  not  care  for  business.  He  hated 
"that  dry  drudgery  at  the  desk's  dead  wood." 
He  loved  Pierremont,  and  would  never  go  near 
Stonedale  if  he  could  help  it  Consequently,  as 
people  said,  "he  let  the  business  go";  at  all  events, 
it  went.  He  had  enough  to  live  upon,  or  thought 
he  had,  and  was  contented  to  spend  the  income  he 
possessed  without  troubling  himself  to  add  to  it  by 
any  efforts  of  his  own. 

Of  course,  it  is  a  great  deal  easier  to  spend 
money  than  to  earn  it ;  and  a  fixed  income,  even 
when  it  seems  to  be  ample,  is  apt  to  lose  much  of 
its  fixedness  if  one  begins  early  in  life  to  live  upon 
it  and  live  up  to  it.  Henry  Tenant,  our  present 
squire,  had  already  found  this  out.  He  had  more 
than  once  acknowledged  to  himself  that  he  must 
draw  in  his  horns  and  reduce  his  expenses.  Yet, 
somehow  or  other,  he  had  never  been  able  to  put 
these  wise  and  prudent  resolves  into  execution. 
'^Vhatever  might  be  his  expenses,  however  serious 
his  liabilities,  he  had  always  managed  to  keep  a 
little  spending  money  in  his  pocket,  or  a  balance 
at  his  banker's,  for  his  own  personal  wants ;  and 
while  that  comfortable  state  of  things  endured  he 
did  not  greatly  trouble  himself  about  what  might 
happen  in  the  future. 

Perhaps  one  reason  for  his  carelessness  on  this 
head  might  be  that  he  had  expectations,  waiting,  as 
it  may  be  said,  for  dead  men's  shoes.  Men  of  idle, 
thoughtless  habits,  when  they  find  themselves  in 
difficulties  as  a  consequence  of  their  improvidence, 
are  not  so  particular  as  they  might  be  as  to  the 
means  to  be  employed  in  getting  out  of  them. 
Idleness  lowers  not  only  the  pocket  but  also  the 
moral  sensibilities.  A  spendthrift  will  look  forward, 
after  a  time,  to  his  father's  death,  though  he  may 
have  loved  him  with  the  affection  of  a  son.  He 
"Will  balance  the  ever  increasing  bulk  of  his  own 
post-obits  against  the  growing  infirmities  of  the 
author  of  his  being,  and,  in  spite  of  himself,  will 
look  upon  the  one  as  the  only  possible  remedy, 
s<x)ner  or  later,  for  the  other.  In  the  present  case 
that  order  was  reversed.  Mr.  Tenant  had  the 
prospect  of  inheriting  a  large  sum  of  money  from 
his  eldest  son,  and  that  son  was  in  a  bad  state  of 
health,  sinking  into  his  grave  with  consumption, 
his  recovery  hopeless.  He  loved  his  son,  and  he 
loathed  himself  whenever  the  idea  of  what  was  to 
be  gained  by  his  death  crossed  his  mind  ;  but  he 
thought  of  it,  nevertheless,  when  worried  by  his 
creditors,  and  could  not  help  deriving  some  com- 
fort from  the  expected  inheritance. 


The  family  at  Pierremont  consisted,  in  addition 
to  the  father  and  eldest  son  already  mentioned, 
of  a  wife,  a  second  son,  Arthur,  and  a  daughter, 
Elsie.  The  elder  son,  Herbert,  was  now  in  his 
twenty-first  year.  He  had  never  been  robust, 
though  until  recently  there  had  been  no  reason  to 
fear  that  he  would  not  live  at  least  to  attain  his 
majority.  But  disease  had  made  rapid  strides  of 
late,  and  his  friends  had  become  very  anxious 
about  him. 

See  him  on  a  fine,  warm,  sunny  day,  creeping 
along  leaning  on  his  brother's  arm,  closely  attended 
by  his  mother  or  sister,  the  clear  glittering  eye,  the 
wasted  features,  the  bright  hectic  of  his  cheek,  and 
the  quick  laboured  breath  showing  too  plainly  the 
hopeless  character  of  his  disease.  Yet  he  is  cheer- 
ful and  uncomplaining.  He  hopes  he  may  be 
spared  to  see  that  anniversary  to  which  they  are 
all  looking  forward  with  mingled  hope  and  fear — 
fear,  sad,  anxious  fear,  on  his  account  prevailing. 

That  expected  anniversary  is  a  very  important 
date,  not  only  as  it  regards  the  invalid,  but  also  as 
a  matter  of  w^orldly  interest  for  them  all,  and 
especially  for  the  head  of  the  family. 

"Have  you  sent  for  Weaver?"  Herbert  asks 
after  a  fit  of  coughing. 

"  Yes,  and  for  Mr.  Gill  also." 

"Mr.  Gill  cannot  do  me  any  good.  He  will 
come,  of  course,  as  usual,  and  I  take  his  medicines  ; 
but  I  want  to  see  Weaver." 

"  Weaver  will  be  here  directly.  He  is  driving 
up  to  the  gate  now." 

Mr.  Weaver  was  a  lawyer,  and  Herbert  Tenant 
had  sent  for  him  to  prepare  a  will,  in  anticipation 
of  the  day  and  hour  when  he  should  be  of  age  to 
sign  it. 

"  I  have  nothing  to  leave  now,  Mr.  Weaver," 
Herbert  said  ;  "  but  if  1  Hve— you  know  how  the 
matter  stands — if  I  live  to  be  of  age,  I  shall  have 
— how  much  ?  " 

"  Thirty  thousand  pounds,  with  some  accumula- 
tions of  interest,  on  the  day  you  are  twenty-one," 
said  Weaver. 

"  Yes  ;  and  if  I  die  before  that  day  ?  " 

"  Then,"  said  the  lawyer  consolingly,  "  then  you 
will  not  want  it." 

"I  shall  not  want  it  in  any  case — that's  quite 
certain ;  but  1  hope,  nevertheless — I  hope  and  pray 
that  I  may  live  to  claim  it." 

"  It  is  very  much  to  be  desired,"  said  the  lawyer, 
"  very  much  indeed,  for  your  father's  sake  ;  and — 
oh,  ah,  yes,  you  will  live,  of  course,  to  claim  it,  and 
enjoy  it  too,  I  hope." 

"  That  will  be  as  God  pleases.  With  God  all 
things  are  possible.  But  I  know  and  you  know, 
Mr.  Weaver,  that  it  is  not  to  be  expected  ;  and  if 
I  should  die  l)efore  next  birthday ' 

"  You  mustn't  do  that,"  said  the  lawyer  hastily. 

Herbert  made  no  reply,  but  held  up  his  hand  as 
if  to  deprecate  such  an  expression. 

"  Tell  me  what  I  am  to  do  about  the  will,"  said 
the  lawyer,  "  and  it  shall  be  ready  for  you  when 
you  want  it." 

The  young  man  gave  his  instructions.  A  dis- 
tant rektive  had  left  him  the  above-named  sum  of 
money,  to  be  paid  to  him  on  his  coming  of  age. 
If  he  should  die  before  that  time  it  was  to  go  to 
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another  branch  of  the  family  altogether.  This  it 
was  that  made  the  question  of  his  survival  for 
even  a  few  days  longer,  so  critical  from  a  worldly 
point  of  view. 

The  inheritance,  Herbert  rejoiced  to  think,  would 
be  of  the  greatest  service  to  his  parents  if  he  could 
bequeath  it  to  them.  Knowing  his  fethet's  care- 
lessness about  money  matters,  and  having  some 
suspicion  of  the  difficulties  in  which  he  was 
involved,  he  desired  that  the  greater  part  of  this 
money  should  be  settled  upon  his  mother  for  her 
lifetime.  This,  with  a  few  small  legacies  to  his 
brother  and  sister  and  some  others,  was  the  chief 
object  of  his  will,  which  was  to  be  prepared  in  readi- 
ness for  him  to  sign  on  his  twenty-first  birthday, 
if  he  should  live  to  see  it. 

"  You  can't  do  anything,  you  know,  until  your 
birthday,"  said  the  lawyer ;  "  or  rather  the  day 
before  it    The  law  gives  you  that  advantage.    On 


a  want  of  confidence  in  his  father.  The  father,  for 
his  part,  could  not  exclude  from  his  mind  how 
large  a  stake  he  held  in  his  son's  existence,  and  how 
much  depended  upon  his  survival  to  a  certain  date ; 
and  he  could  scarcely  bring  himself  to  make  the 
usual  affectionate  inquiries  as  to  his  health,  and  to 
express  the  real  sympathy  which  he  felt  in  his 
suffering. 

If  they  could  have  spoken  freely  to  each  other, 
if  they  could  have  looked  into  each  other's  hearts, 
they  would  perhaps  have  been  happier.  As  it  was, 
they  spoke  only  on  indifferent  subjects,  and 
avoided,  as  if  by  mutual  consent,  those  topics 
which  were  of  immediate  interest  to  them  both. 

Arthur,  the  youngerson,  spent  most  ofhistimeupon 
the  hills,  or  riding,  or  loitering  about  in  the  stable 
yard  or  garden.  He  came  in  for  a  few  moments 
now  and  then  to  exchange  a  word  or  two  with  his 
Inxitber  ;  but  the  atmosphere  of  a  sick  room  and 


the  day  preceding  your  actual  birthday  you  will 
become  seized  and  possessed  of  this  money,  and 
can  then  do  what  you  like  with  it." 

"Could  I  not  sign  the  will  beforehand?" 

"No;  for  two  reasons  :  first,  because  a  minor 
cannot  make  a  will ;  and  secondly,  until  you  are  of 
age  you  have  nothing  to  leave." 

"True;  I  pray  that  I  may  live  so  long,"  the 
young  man  said,  and,  bowing  his  head  devoutly,  he 
remained  for  some  moments  silent. 

When  the  lawyer  had  received  his  instructions 
and  was  gone,  the  elder  Tenant,  who  had  purposely 
kept  out  of  the  way,  entered  the  room  where  his 
son  was  lying,  much  exhausted,  on  his  couch. 

He  scarcely  looked  at  him  or  spoke  to  him,  but 
sat  down  for  a  few  minutes  by  his  side.  Dearly  as 
they  loved  each  other,  there  was  a  certain  measure 
of  reserve  between  them.  Herbert  had  not  told 
his  fether  the  particulars  of  that  will  for  which  he 
had  given  instructions.  He  did  not  doubt  that  it 
would  meet  with  his  approval,  but  he  shrank 
from  any  explanation  which  might  seem  to  indicate 


the  sight  of  anyone  in  pain  or  weakness  were  oppres- 
sive to  him.  They  are  not  very  pleasant  to  anybody. 
His  mother  and  sister  were  seldom  absent  from 
the  invalid's  chamber  :  they  read  to  him,  sat  near 
him  while  he  slept,  were  at  hand  to  notice  and  even 
anticipate  his  wants,  and  could  not  have  rested 
long  away  from  him.  But  Arthur  "  couldn't  stand 
that  sort  of  thing.  It  cut  himup  dreadfully,"  he 
would  say  to  himself  by  way  of  excuse  for  his 
apparent  want  of  feeling ;  "  he  would  only  be 
in  the  way.  If  he  could  do  anything  for  poor  old 
Herbert,  he  would  be  only  too  glad  to  do  it,  but 
to  stand  and  look  at  htm  in  pain  and  weakness,  to 
hear  him  speak  when  it  was  an  effort  and  a  trouble 
to  him  and  generally  set  him  ofT  coughing,  was  no 
good  to  anybody.  His  mother  and  Elsie  were 
there.  It  was  a  good  thing  they  were  not  tike  him. 
Women  seemed  to  be  able  to  do  and  to  bear  a 
great  deal  in  that  line ;  he  supposed  they  were 
differently  constituted  ;  but  as  for  himself,  he 
couldn't  stand  it,  and  was  better  away." 

Arthur  Tenant  was  always  ready,  however,  to 
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mount  his  favourite  hack^  and  ride  off  to  Stonedale 
to  fetch  his  brother's  medicine,  to  carry  messages, 
or  do  anything  in  short  that  could  be  done  on 
horseback.  At  other  times  he  prowled  about  with 
a  cigar  in  his  month  and  his  hands  in  his  pockets, 
listless  and  tmhappy. 

Herbert  had  been  and  still  was  a  general 
favourite.  The  servants,  indoor  and  out,  were 
attached  to  him.  "The  best  of  the  family,"  they 
would  say.  It  was  a  sad  pity  that  he  should  be 
taken  off  so.  If  anything  went  wrong  in  the  house 
or  in  the  stable,  if  the  governor  cut  up  rough  at 
any  trrae — and  he  had  a  temper  of  his  own,  as 
most  men  have,  when  they  have  cares  and  anxieties 
which  they  will  not  or  cannot  share  with  others — if 
help  was  wanted,  or  a  good  word  to  be  spoken  for 
them,  Mr.  Herbert  was  the  one  to  do  it,  Mr. 
Herbert  was  the  friend  they  looked  to.  It  was  a 
sad  pity  that  he  should  be  the  one  to  be  taken 
away ;  that  was  the  general  opinion  ;  but  it  often 
happened  so,  and  they  could  not  stand  against  it 

CHAPTER  II.— "so  THE  STORY  GOES." 

"There's  something  in  this  more  than  natural  if  Philo- 
sophy could  find  it  out." — ShcLkespeare. 

LEANING  against  one  of  the  pillars  of  the  stone 
porch  with  which  the  house  at  Pierremont 
was  adorned,  with  a  cigar  between  his  lips 
from  which  no  smoke  arose  nor  smell  of  fragrant 
weed,  some  ten  or  twelve  days  later  than  the  date 
of  our  introductory  chapter,  stood  a  young  man, 
rather  boy  than  man,  the  younger  son  of  the  house, 
Arthur  Tenant,  gazing  pensively,  but  with  eyes  un- 
speculative,  at  the  distant  view  which  lay  outspread 
before  him.  He  was  a  well  grown  youth,  good 
looking,  with  clear  hazel  e>'es,  though  somewhat 
languid  in  their  expression,  an  upright  forehead, 
crisp  brown  hair,  and  a  fair  complexion.  Too 
good,  anyone  would  say  who  observed  him,  to  be 
idling  about  wasting  his  time,  shooting  rats,  playing 
lawn  tennis,  reading  trashy  novels,  and  wearying 
himself  from  morning  till  night  with  trifles. 

Arthur  Tenant  had  not  yet  come  to  the  age  or 
condition  of  the  lounger  in  the  "  Dunciad  " — 

'<  I  marked  thee  there, 
Stretched  on  the  rack  of  a  too  easy  chair. 
And  heard  the  everlasting  3rawn  confess 
The  pains  and  penalties  of  idleness," 

but  he  seemed  to  be  in  a  fair  way  to  reach  it. 
Like  his  father,  he  had  no  turn  for  business — so  at 
least  it  was  presumed ;  but  he  had  had  very  little 
opportunity  hitherto  of  proving  what  might  be  his 
tastes  and  capabilities  in  that  respect.  It  was  not 
intended,  of  course,  that  he  should  grow  up  in 
absolute  idleness,  spending  his  time  in  the  pursuit 
of  pleasure  ;  pursuit,  yes,  that  is  the  correct  phrase. 
Other  things  you  may  pursue  and  overtake  \  other 
things  you  may  pursue  and  possess ;  but  pleasure, 
as  the  main  object  of  one's  thoughts  and  efforts, 
is  a  failure.  It  is  like  running  after  painted  butter- 
flies and  never  catching  them,  or  finding  nothing  in 
your  hand  but  a  spoilt  and  shapeless  thing  when 
caught 
Arthur  Tenant  was  to  have  a  profession  or  a 


calling  of  some  sort,  and  get  his  own  living  some- 
how ;  but  the  question  what  that  profession  should 
be,  and  the  where,  and  when,  and  how,  had  been 
deferred  until  circumstances  should  be  more  favour- 
able— another  tacit  looking  forward  to  the/^x/  oHi 
of  the  elder  brother,  whose  death  was  certain  to 
occur  in  due  time,  if  indeed  he  did  not,  as  there 
was  now  reason  to  fear,  die  too  soon. 

Meanwhile  Arthur,  though  sick  and  weary  of 
his  idleness,  was  growing  day  by  day  more  accus- 
tomed to  it  and  more  incapable  of  bestirring  him- 
self in  any  useful  occupation.  There  were  some^ 
good  books  upon  his  shelves  which  he  had  won  as> 
prizes  at  school,  biit  he  never  opened  them  \  hi*^ 
only  reading  consisted  of  yellowbacks  from  a  rail- 
way, stall,  with  hideous  pictures  of  policemen  or 
wild-looking  filibusters  on  their  covers  \  and  the 
pipe  or  cigar  was  his  constant  companion,  not  so 
much  because  he  really  cared  for  "  a  smoke,"  he 
would  say,  as  because  it  "helped  to  pass  the 
time  ! '' 

Pass  the  time  !  Do  we  want  any  help  for  that  ? 
Is  there  nothing  to  be  done  with  the  time  but  to 
pass  it  ?  And  when  at  length  the  time  is  passed, 
when  the  days  of  our  life  are  drawing  to  a  close 
and  time  is  coming  to  an  end  for  us,  as  it  will, 
whether  we  "  pass  "  it  or  not,  shall  we  want  help 
then  to  make  it  move  on  more  rapidly  ?  Oh  for 
another  day,  or  another  hour !  Oh  for  a  little 
holding  back  of  that  hurrying  time  which  we  have 
been  trying  all  our  lives  to  urge  on  more  swiftly  in 
its  flight !  The  cry  of  most  of  us  will  be  in  that 
day,  "Oh  spare  me  a  little,  that  I  may  recover 
my  strength,  before  I  go  hence  and  be  no  more 
seen." 

The  house  in  front  of  which  Arthur  had  taken  up- 
his  position  was  built  of  the  rough  stone  which 
abounded  in  that  locality.  It  was  of  a  slaty  kind, 
rich  in  colour  and  trimmed  only  with  the  hammer, 
and  so  far  in  character  with  the  surrounding 
scenery  ;  but  the  building  had  some  adomments^ 
of  wrought  stone,  as  pillars  and  mullions  and  vases,, 
which  were  not  in  equally  good  taste. 

The  road  to  the  house  was  visible  at  intervals  for 
some  distance,  making  two  or  three  zigzags  as  it 
mounted  the  hill  between  wide  spreading  banks  of 
golden  gorse,  and  brown  and  purple  heather, 
interspersed  with  ferns  and  bracken,  through  which 
here  and  there  rude  blocks  of  stone  thrust  up  their 
grey  and  lichen- covered  heads  in  stem  and  rugged 
beauty.  It  was  a  rich  and  varied  scene,  now  in  the 
perfection  of  an  early  summer. 

In  contrast  with  this  bright  and  cheerful  aspect, 
the  house  itself  looked  dark  and  almost  gloomy. 
The  sun  setting  behind  the  neighbouring  hills 
while  shedding  its  last  rays  up>on  the  western  slopes 
threw  the  front  of  the  building  into  shadow.  The 
outside  blinds,  which  had  been  drawn  down  earlier 
in  the  day,  were  still  closed,  and  there  was  scarcely 
any  sign  of  life  or  movement  about  the  spot 

Arthur  Tenant  maintained  his  attitude  so  long 
and  with  so  little  change  or  movement  that  lie 
might  almost  have  been  mistaken  for  a  statue 
if  his  costume,  a  light-coloured  suit  of  chequered 
tweed,  and  the  cigar  between  his  lips,  had  not 
belied  that  fancy.  Statues  in  such  &shion  were 
to  be  seen  outside  the  doors  of  the  tobacco  shops 
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at  Stonedale,  but  they  would  have  been  out  of 
place  on  the  terrace  of  Pierremont  House.  A 
handsome  collie  dog,  sitting  on  its  haunches  at 
the  young  man's  feet,  looked  wistfully  up  at  his  face, 
as  if  trying  to  read  his  thoughts  and  ready  to  sym- 
pathise with  them.  It  was  clear  even  to  his  canine 
intellect  that  there  was  something  wrong  with  the 
house  or  with  its  inmates. 

Presently  the  sound  of  horse  hoofs  was  heard, 
and  a  horseman  appeared  in  view.  The  dog  went 
slowly  and  inquiringly  to  meet  the  rider,  and 
trotted  back  by  his  side,  satisfied  and  silent.  A 
doctor's  hack  evidently ;  even  Crusoe  seemed  to 
know  that. 

"How  is  your  brother?"  Mr.  Gill  asked  in  a 
matter-of-course  sort  of  way. 

"  No  better,  and  I  hope  no  worse.  He  is  very 
ill.     We  are  all  very  anxious  about  him." 

"  Is  Mr.  Weaver  here  ?  " 

"  He  is  in  the  dining-room." 

Mr.  Gill  gave  his  horse  to  a  groom,  who  it 
would  seem  had  been  on  the  look-out  for  him,  and 
who  led  it  away  silently  and  loosened  the  girths. 
The  doctor  was  evidently  expected  to  make  a  long 
visit.  He  had  called  frequently  of  late,  and  a  crisis 
was  now  approaching — a  crisis  which  depended 
lather  upon  times  and  seasons  than  on  any  change 
in  the  disease  from  which  the  patient  was  suffering ; 
a  question  of  dates  and  of  the  law.  The  most 
that  could  be  hoped  for  now  was  that  life  might  be 
prolonged  for  a  day  or  two,  and  weighty  issues  for 
the  survivors  were  involved.  Mr.  Weaver,  in  the 
dining-room,  was  preparing  his  documents,  that  he 
might  be  ready  to  act  on  their  behalf  as  soon  as  the 
proper  moment  should  arrive. 

Herbert  Tenant  was  now  very  nearly  of  age,  and 
even  yet  more  near,  it  was  feared,  to  his  death. 
Dying  now,  the  inheritance  to  which  we  have 
referred  would  be  lost  to  his  family.  It  would  go 
to  a  distant  relative,  almost  a  stranger  to  them. 
Dying  some  twenty-four  hours  later  it  would  be 
his  own,  and  though  he  could  have  no  enjoyment 
of  it,  and  as,  Mr.  Weaver  had  said,  "would  not 
want  it,"  yet  he  could  bequeath  it  by  will  to  whom- 
soever he  would.  The  will  was  ready  and  the  lawyer 
had  brought  it  with  him  to  read  it  over,  that  not 
a  moment  might  be  lost  when  lapse  of  time  should 
give  the  dying  man  a  right  to  sign  it.  Witnesses 
would  be  at  hand  whenever  they  should  be  called 
upon.  The  hours  upon  the  dial  were  moving  on 
steadily  and  surely,  marking  the  yet  more  sure  and 
steady  progress  of  the  hours  and  minutes  w^hich 
must  yet  elapse  before  the  important  sum  of  thirty 
thousand  pounds  could  be  placed  to  the  dying 
man's  account  as  his  own  personalty,  and  be  passed 
on  by  his  last  will  and  testament  to  his  survivors. 

Mr.  Weaver  entered  with  more  than  a  profes- 
sional interest  into  this  critical  state  of  affairs.  He 
looked  at  the  tall  "grandfather's  clock"  as  he 
passed  up  the  stairs,  and  compared  the  time  with 
his  own  watch — an  excellent  timekeeper  which  had 
been  presented  to  him  by  a  grateful  client  as  an 
acknowledgment  of  services  rendered— as  if  he 
would  fain  have  hastened  the  movements  of  its 
inexorable  hands.  He  knew  the  great  importance 
to  the  elder  Tenant  of  a  sum  of  money  which 
would  not  only  relieve  him  from  serious  difficulties 


but  provide  for  his  future  wants,  and  he  could 
take  a  business  view  of  the  matter  apart  from 
those  other  considerations  in  which  as  an  old 
friend  of  the  family  he  also  participated.  The  son 
must  die,  of  that  he  felt  no  doubt ;  it  would  add 
greatly  to  the  calamity  if  he  should  die  too  soon. 
Time,  however,  would  not  quicken  its  pace  for  him, 
nor  would  the  fevered  pulses  which  were  beating 
so  rapidly  in  the  room  overhead  calm  down 
to  their  natural  and  healthy  speed  for  the  benefit 
of  those  who  were  watching  by  the  sufferer's  bedside. 
It  was  a  race  between  Time  and  Death,  w^hich 
should  arrive  first  at  the  goal :  and  a  few  hours 
only  remained  now  before  the  result  of  that  race 
should  be  decided. 

Mr.  Weaver  read  the  will  over  to  the  young 
man  ;  and  being  assured  that  everything  was  in 
accordance  with  his  w^ish,  withdrew.  It  would  be 
useless  for  him  to  remain  at  Pierremont  He  in- 
tended to  return  home  and  to  come  back  again  in 
good  time  to  witness  the  last  act  for  which  he  had 
now  made  all  due  preparation. 

"  How  are  you  going  on  ? "  he  asked  Mr.  Gill, 
as  that  gentleman  entered  the  dining-room  after 
having  paid  a  visit  to  his  patient     "  Any  hope  ?  " 

"  None,  I  fear." 

"  You  don*t  say  that  ?  " 

"  I  have  said  so  all  along." 

"  Oh  yes  !  of  course,  a  hopeless  case  in  one 
sense  ;  but  how  long  do  you  think  it  will  go  on  ? 
how  long  will  he  last,  poorfellow  ?  Hours,  minutes, 
I  mean  ;  you  know  how  the  matter  stands  from  a 
legal  point  of  view." 

"Hours,  minutes?  Not  many  hours,  I  think  ; 
but  I  cannot  presume  to  set  a  limit  to  any  man's 
life.  Yes,  I  believe  I  do  know  how  the  matter 
stands.  Not  that  that  would  make  any  difference 
to  me.  My  duty  is  to  prolong  life  as  much  as 
possible  and  to  spare  no  effort  with  that  view,  apart 
from  all  contingencies," 

"  Of  course,  of  course  ;  and  that  is  what  we  want. 
It  would  be  very  sad  for  Mr.  Tenant — the  father,  I 
mean— if  this  poor  fellow  should  decease — or  in  fact 
die — just  an  hour,  or  say  five  minutes,  too  soon  for 
our  purpose." 

"It  would  be  sad  for  anyone  to  lose  a  son,  I 
think ;  especially  sad  to  lose  an  amiable,  good, 
generous  youth  like  Herbert." 

"  Yes ;  and  to  lose  all  that  money  with  him  I 
Can't  you  give  him  something,  doctor,  just  to " 

"  No,  Mr.  Weaver  ;  the  issues  of  life  and 
death  are  in  higher  hands  than  mine.  You 
know  that  well  enough.  I  can  but  assist  nature  as 
far  as  I  am  permitted  ;  of  course  I  am  trying  to  do 
that" 

"  Only  till  to-morrow,  doctor." 

"But  to-morrow  will  not  be  Herbert's  birthday/' 

"  True,  but  he  comes  of  age  legally  the  day  he- 
fore  his  anniversary  ;  if  we  can  only  keep  him  alive 
till  to-morrow,  it  will  be  all  right." 

"  All  right  !  I  hope  so,  whether  he  live  till  to 
morrow  or  not  All  right  for  him  I  am  sure  it  will 
be,  however  it  may  fare  with  those  whom  he  leaves 
behind." 

At  that  moment  the  door  of  the  room  was  opened 
gently  and  Arthur  Tenant~looked  in. 

"  Oh,  Mr.  Gill,"  he  said,  "  there's  an  old  man  at 
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ihe  door  who  wants  to  see  my  fether  ;  very  par- 
ticular, he  says  it  is.  His  name's  Todd ;  one  of  our 
village  people.  I  can't  call  my  father  down  just 
now  ;  would  you  mind  speaking  to  him  ?  " 

"Todd-old  Adam  Todd?"  Mr.  Gill  replied: 
"  I  know  him  well ;  oh  yes  ;  I'll  see  him.  Let  him 
come  in  here." 

The  man  who  entered  was  apparently  of  the 
labouring  class,  but  well-to-do,  judging  from  his 
garments  of  good  broadcloth  well  preserved,  a  suit 
for  Sundays  and  holidays  which  had  lilted  him  well 
when  younger  and  did  not  misbecome  him  now. 
His  scanty  white  hairs  and  his  wrinkled  face,  hale 
and  clear  of  complexion,  though  they  betokened  a 
life  of  toil,  testified  also  that  the  life  had  been 
soberly  and  peacefully  spent.  Though  grave  and 
full  of  concern  now,  as  he  advanced  to  speak  with 
Mr.  Gill,  the  placid  and  cheerful  expression  was 
so  natural  and  constant  to  his  features,  that  it 
seemed  almost  to  light  up  the  shadow  which  for 
the  moment  rested  on  them. 

"  My  name  is  Todd,"  he  said.  "  You  know  me, 
Mr.  Gill." 

"Of  course  I  do,"  said  the  surgeon  heartily. 
"  How  are  you,  Todd  ?  " 

"I  am  very  well,  sir,  thank  God — very  well  for 
my  age ;  only  a  little  upset  just  now  by  what  I 
have  heard  about  the  poor  young  gentleman." 

"Yes,  we  are  all  anxious  about  him." 

"You  have  tried  everything  you  could  think  on, 
1  suppose." 

"Certainly  we  have,"  said  the  surgeon, 

"Have  you  anything  to  suggest?"  Mr.  Weaver 
broke  in  with  some  impatience,  seeing  that  the 
old  man  was  fumbling  in  his  pocket,  and  wishing 
to  put  an  end  to  the  inter\iew,  which  seemed  to  be 
inopportune. 

"  It's  my  missis  would  have  me  come,"  said 
Todd.  "  1  am  almost  ashamed  of  my  errand.  I 
don't  hold  much  with  sucli  things  as  charms,  and 
relics,  and  what-nots,  but  my  old  father,  I  know, 
thought  a  deal  of  this  here,  and  his  opinion  shoDid 
be  worth  as  much  as  mine  or  more." 

"  What  is  it  ?  "  the  doctor  asked. 

"The  twoad-stone;  you  may  have  heerd  on  it, 
Mr.  Gill.  It  has  been  in  our  family  longer  than 
any  one  of  us  can  remember,  and  was  alwaj  s  set 
great  store  by." 

He  look  from  his  pocket  a  small  tin  box,  from 
which  he  extracted  with  care  and  tenderness  a 
piece  of  stone  or  agate  wrapped  in  silver  paper  ;  in 
shape  it  was  not  unlike  the  body  of  a  toad,  and 
it  appeared  to  have  some  marks  or  letters  rudely 
scratched  upon  it  by  a  graving  tool. 

"My  grandfather,  who  worked  in  the  quarries 
near  by,  he  found  it,"  the  old  man  went  on — 
"found  it  in  the  head  of  a  great  big  twoad,  so  the 
story  goes.  A  great  big  warty  thing  it  was,  and  as 
old  almost  as  the  creation.  It  was  found  alive  in 
the  midst  of  a  block  of  stone— a  solid  block  as 
nothing  could  get  in  or  out  of.  You  don't  believe 
me,  mister?"  he  added,  turning  to  the  lawyer, 
whose  looks  betrayed  his  incredulity. 

"  We  believe  you,  Todd,"  Mr.  Gill  replied.  "  I 
have  heard  of  such  things  before.  There  must 
have  been  some  flaw  or  crevice  in  the  stone, 
through  which  the  spawn  had  got  into  the  cavity. 


and  by  means  of  which  the  XcaA  drew  breath  and 
sustenance.  A  baby  toad  so  imprisoned  would 
find  plenty  of  food  by  catching  the  insects  which 
pervade  such  places,  and  would  soon  increase  so 
much  in  bulk  as  to  be  unable  to  get  out  again ;  or 
it  might  lie  dormant  for  a  time.  That's  the  only 
way  to  account  for  such  things.  What  became  of 
the  toad  when  it  was  taken  out  ? " 

"  The  creetur  shrivelled  and  dried  up  as  soon  as 
ever  it  was  brought  out  into  the  open  air :  so  the 
story  goes." 

"  And  this  stone  was  found  in  its  head  ?  " 

"  So  the  story  goes,"  old  Todd  repeated. 

"  Very  curious ;  but  why  have  you  brought  it 
here  ?  " 

The  old  man  hesitated. 

"  Well,"  he  said  at  length,  "they  do  say  that  a 
man's  life  might  be  kept  in  him  for  a  while,  as  that 
twoad's  were,  if  this  stone  were  laid  in  the  palm  of 
his  hand  and  the  fist  closed  over  it.  There's  a  bit  of 
writing  in  the  box,  folded  up.  It's  always  kept  there ; 
you  might  as  well  read  it.  It  was  copied  from  an 
old  book  by  a  curious  gentleman  who  came  over 
one  day  to  have  a  look  at  the  hills  and  the  quarries 
when  I  happened  to  be  about  —  one  of  them 
joll^sts,  as  they  call  themselves.  I  told  him  all 
about  the  twoad  and  the  twoadstone,  and  took  him 
home  and  showed  it  him.     He  wanted  to  buy  it. 


t* 


but  I  wouldn't  part  with  it^not  likely  ;  and  he 
wrote  this  out  aftenvards,  very  kind,  and  sent  it," 
The  writing  was  to  the  following  effect : 
"  Fenton  {1569)  says  :  'There  is  to  be  found  in 
the  heads  of  old  and  great  toads  a  stone  they  call 
borax  or  stelon,  which,  being  used  as  rings,  give 
forewarning  against  venom.' 
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"  Lupton  says  :  *  A  loadstone,  called  crepaudia^ 
touching  any  part  envenomed  by  the  bite  of  a  rat, 
wasp,  spider,  or  other  venomous  beast,  ceases  the 
pain  and  swelling  thereof.* 

"  *  In  the  Londesborough  collection  is  a  silver 
ring  of  the  fifteenth  century,  in  which  one  of  these 
toadstones  is  set  The  stone  was  supposed  to 
sweat  and  change  colour  when  poison  was  in  its 
proximity.' " 

"Curious,  if  true,"  said  the  doctor,  when  he  had 
read  thus  far ;  "  but  I  don't  see  how  it  can  help  us. 
There  is  no  question  of  poison  in  poor  Herbert's 
case." 

"  Xliere's  a  bit  more  writing  on  the  other  side," 
said  Todd,  "  if  you'll  please  to  read  it." 

" '  A  toad  that  has  been  pierced  through  with  a 
piece  of  wood  and  dried  in  the  shade  or  smoke, 
will  arrest  bleeding  from  the  nose  or  any  other 
part  of  the  body.  It  has  only  to  be  held  in  the 
hand,  and  the  bleeding  will  immediately  cease. 
The  cause  of  this  is  that  horror  and  fear  constrain 
the  blood  to  run  back  into  its  proper  place,  for 
fear  of  a  beast  so  contrary  to  human  nature.' " 

"  Well  ?  "  said  the  doctor,  looking  up  when  he 
had  read  aloud  this  further  extract 

"  Well,"  the  other  answered  shyly,  "  you  see  what 
the  book  says,  sir.  I'm  told  the  poor  dear  lad  has 
lost  a  deal  of  blood  from  the  lungs,  and  you  want 
to  stop  it  It  an't  a  dried  toad  itself  that  I  have 
brought  you,  but  the  stone  out  of  its  head  may 
do  as  well." 

"Quite  as  well,"  said  the  doctor,  smiling;  "quite 
as  well,  I  have  no  doubt." 

"  You  don't  hold  with  it,  doctor  ?  " 
"  No,    I  don't,   Adam  ;    and  you  don't  —  not 
seriously." 

"  Well,  sir,"  said  Adam  doubtfully,  "  there's  many 
curious  things  in  nature  that  I  don't  understand, 
nor  nobody  don't.  There  wouldn't  be  no  harm  in 
trying  it,  I  suppose  ?  " 

"Only  this,  my  good  friend,"  said  Mr.  Heath, 
*  the  curate,  who  had  entered  the  room  unobserved, 
and  overheard  the  conversation.  "Does  it  not 
seem  like  turning  away  from  Divine  Providence, 
the  God  whose  mercy  is  over  all  His  works,  to 
put  one's  trust  in  a  bit  of  stone  ?  " 

"  God  forbid  !  "  cried  Todd.  "  If  I  thought  that 
I'd  shy  the  twoadstone  into  the  pit  where  it  come 
out  of,  though  that's  full  of  water  now." 
"  No,  no,  you  must  not  do  that" 
"  I  don't  intend,  sir.  Why,  doctor,  all  your  pills 
and  draughts  are  under  Divine  Providence,  ain't 
they  ?  " 

"  I  hope  so." 

"  And  why  not  this  ?  I  mind  when  the  Irishmen 
come  over  here  harvesting,  they  have  little  bits  of 
stuff  with  pictures  on  'em  hanging  from  their  necks, 
or  little  wax  medals,  or  what  not ;  and  they  say 
they  get  'em  from  their  priests,  and  they  think  that 
no  harm  will  happen  to  'em  as  long  as  they  wear 
'em.  Now,  if  there  was  anything  in  that,  as  the 
priests  say,  why  shouldn't  this  twoadstone  be  as 
good  as  anything  else — under  Divine  Providence, 
of  course.  Let  Mr.  Tenant  see  it,  anyhow,  if  you 
please,  and  do  what  he  thinks  proper  with  it  I 
should  like  to  have  it  again  by-and-by,  you  know, 
because  me  and  my  missis  sets  great  store  by 


it  I  won't  intrude  any  longer  now,  for  you  must 
have  plenty  to  do  and  to  think  on,  I'm  sure  I'm 
glad  the  poor  young  gentleman  was  prayed  for  in 
church  last  Sunday,  Mr.  Heath,  and  a  good  many 
of  us  will  pray  for  him  everv  day,  I'm  certain." 

"Yes,  Todd,  I  hope  so'.  That  will  be  better 
than  any  toadstone,  or  pictures,  or  medals." 

"  And  better  than  all  the  medicines  in  Mr.  Gill's 
surgery,"  said  Todd,  with  a  ^nce  at  the  doctor. 
"  But  let  both  go  together,  I  say.    Sarvent,  sir.** 

And  with  that  salutation  and  a  sweep  of  his  hat, 
the  old  man  took  his  leave. 


CHAPTER   III. — WHAT  HAD  SHE  SEEN? 

*•  T  is  strange 
What  Cloten's  being  here  to  us  portends; 
Or  what  his  death  will  bring  us." 

Shakespeart. 

WHEN  Adam  Todd  had  left  the  room  the  three 
gentlemen  who  remained,  though  they  could 
scarcely  refrain  from  smiling  at  the  old 
man's  proposal,  examined  the  toadstone  with  some 
interest.  They  had  heard  of  such  a  thing,  but  had 
not  supposed  it  had  any  real  existence.  Shake- 
speare's often-quoted  lines  were  of  course  familiar  to 

them : 

"  Sweet  are  the  uses  of  adveisily. 

Which,  like  a  toad,  ugly  and  venomous, 

Wears  yet  a  precious  jewel  in  his  head." 

But  they  did  not  know  that  the  old  popular 
superstition  still  survived  They  had  thought  that 
the  eye  of  the  toad,  bright  and  sparkling  as  it  is,  in 
contrast  with  the  rough  and  ill-shaped  reptile,  was 
the  jewel  referred  to.  Here,  however,  was  a  stone 
which  they  were  asked  to  believe  had  been  taken 
from  the  head  of  a  toad,  and  to  which  a  precious 
healing  virtue  was  attributed.  It  was  much  too 
large  to  have  a  place  in  the  head  of  any  ordinary 
toad  ;  but  the  creature  from  which  it  was  supposed 
to  have  been  taken  was  not  of  ordinary  magnitude. 
The  stone  had  the  appearance  of  an  agate,  and 
there  were  marks  upon  it  as  if  from  the  tool  of  an 
engraver,  representing  an  outline  of  the  toad  to 
v/hich  its  origin  was  ascribed.  It  was  a  curiosity 
at  all  events,  and  as  such  the  doctor  showed  it  to 
Mr.  Tenant  the  next  time  he  entered  the  room, 
repeating  to  him  all  that  old  Todd  had  said  on  the 
subject,  and  giving  him  the  written  comments  to 
peruse. 

Mr.  Tenant,  though  he  did  not  profess  to  be 
a  religious  man,  was  not  free  from  superstition.  He 
had  his  own  ideas,  for  instance,  about  good  luck 
and  bad,  and  the  *'  chances,"  as  he  called  them,  by 
which  certain  "events"  were  regulated;  as  if 
chance  could  regulate  anything  whatever.  He  had 
not  much  faith  in  the  toadstone ;  yet  he  would 
not  have  objected  to  put  its  virtue  to  the  test,  if 
Mr.  Gill  had  given  him  the  slightest  encomagement. 
The  doctor,  however,  treated  the  idea  with  contempt, 
and  Weaver  did  the  same,  and  Mr.  Tenant  had  not 
the  courage  to  say  a  word  in  its  defence ;  so  the 
little  talisman  was  laid  aside,  and  for  the  time 
forgotten. 

"  It  could  not  do  any  hann,"  Mr.  Tenant  said  to 
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himself  more  than  once,  as  he  looked  at  the  bit  of 
writing  in  which  it  was  folded.  "  *  Placed  in  the 
right  hand.'  I  wonder  whether  it  would  be  neces- 
sary to  tell  him  about  it,  or  whether  it  would  take 
effect  without  his  knowledge.  Faith  is  a  great 
help,  the  doctors  say,  in  medical  treatment.  I 
wonder  whether  this  thing  would  take  effect  if  it 
were  just  laid  in  his  hand  without  saying  anything 
to  him  or  to  anybody  else  about  it.  But  of  course 
it  is  all  nonsense.  Still  it  seems  almost  a  pity  not 
to  give  it  a  chance." 

But  Mr.  Tenant  could  not  bring  himself  to  pro- 
pose such  a  thing,  and  he  left  the  toadstone  on  the 
chimneypiece  where  Mr.  Gill  had  placed  it. 

After  a  time  the  lawyer  ordered  his  trap  and  left 
the  house.  There  was  nothing  more  for  him  to  do 
until  the  moment  when  the  invalid  should  attain 
his  majority,  by  which  time  he  intended  to  be 
again  in  attendance.  The  doctor  was  to  remain, 
and  pass  the  night  within  call  of  his  patient 

Mr.  Tenant  spent  his  time  chiefly  in  his  son's 
bedroom,  where  the  mother  and  sister  watched 
unremittingly.  If  he  left  the  bedside  for  a  few 
minutes  to  walk  moodily  to  and  fro  in  front  of  the 
house  for  the  sake  of  the  air,  the  intense  anxiety 
by  which  he  was  tormented  drew  him  back  quickly 
to  the  spot  where  his  son  lay,  breathing  with  diffi- 
culty, but  fully  sensible  of  all  that  was  going  on 
around  him,  and  of  the  peculiar  conditions  which 
rendered  his  existence  for  a  few  hours  longer  so 
important  to  his  survivors. 

Father  and  mother  would  stand  side  by  side 
gazing  upon  their  dying  son,  the  former  oppressed 
with  care  as  well  as  grief,  the  other  thinking  of 
nothing  but  her  firstborn  son,  so  soon  to  be  taken 
from  her,  and  thankful,  even  in  the  depth  of  her 
sorrow,  for  the  assurance  which  she  felt  that  the 
change  would  be  a  liappy  and  blessed  thing  for  him, 
although  so  sad  for  her. 

Other  thoughts  and  other  cares  prevailed  in  the 
father's  heart  Grief  for  his  beloved  son,  however 
deep  and  real,  could  not  quite  drive  away  the 
anxieties  of  a  more  worldly  kind  by  which  he  was 
at  that  time  harassed  and  perplexed. 

Mr.  Tenant,  since  the  death  of  his  father,  the 
Stonedale  manufacturer,  had  lived  extravagantly, 
an  idle  man  without  any  useful  aim  or  effort  in 
life. 

The  house  in  which  he  dwelt  and  the  surrounding 
estate,  although  of  little  value  for  cultivation,  were 
mort^Eiged.  Other  sources  of  revenue  had  failed, 
partly  from  the  use  of  capital  for  present  needs^the 
golden  goose  killed  for  the  sake  of  the  eggs— and 
partlv  through  the  attempts  that  had  been  made 
to  obtain  a  higher  rate  of  interest  for  that  which 
remained  :  good  interest,  with  doubtful  or  bad 
secur  ty. 

There  was  yet  another  cause  which  would  alone 
have  been  sufficient  to  account  for  all  his  liabilities. 
Mr.  Tenant  was  a  votary  of  the  Turf,  as  it  is  called. 
He  made  no  very  high  bets  at  first,  and  had  been 
sometimes  fortunate,  but  the  "luck''  had  been 
against  him  for  some  time  past,  and  he  had 
increased  his  stakes  in  the  desperate  hope  of  reco- 
veringhis  losses.  With  trifling  exceptions  the  "luck" 
bad  still  gone  against  him. 


Until  lately  no  member  of  his  family  had  had 
any  suspicion  as  to  the  state  of  his  affairs.    His  wife 
might  have  practised  various  economies  if  she  had 
understood  the  need  of  them.     His  son  Arthur 
might    have  sought  some  useful  and   profitable 
opening  for  himself  in  life,  and  would  have  been  far 
happier  than  he  now  was,  loafing  about  in  idleness 
and  playing  the  young  Squire,  with  no  thought  or 
care  for  anything  but  his  own  amusement.     Herbert 
alone,  now  on  his  dying  bed,  had  been  taken  to 
some  extent  into  his  father's  confidence,  and  was 
anxious  to  assist  him  out  of  his  difficulties.    Would 
that  be  possible  ?    That  was  the  important  question 
now.    Would  he  live  to  inherit  the  property  which 
could  only  be  his  if  he  should  attain  the  age  of 
twenty-one  years  ?    The  race  was  nearly  run  :  time 
was    moving    steadily  onward,  and    life    ebbing 
fitfully,  but  no   less  surely,  to  its  close.     A  few 
hours  would  decide  whether,  when  his  last  breath 
was  drawn,  he  would  go  out  of  the  world  as  one 
rich  in  its  possessions  and  able  to  enrich  others, 
or  poor  and  helpless.     They  all  understood  the 
situation  more  or  less  fully  now,  though  they  were 
not  all  equally  affected  by  it. 

"  *  When  he  dieth  he  shall  carry  nothing  away 
with  him,"*  Herbert  murmured.  "It  cannot  be 
wrong,  I  hope,  to  wish  that  one  may  die  rich,  when 
it  is  all  to  be  left  behind  for  the  benefit  of  others. 
I  do  hope  and  pray  that  I  may  be  spared  a  littlfe 
while,  just  long  enough  to  make  all  safe  for  you." 

"  Don't  think  of  us,"  his  mother  answered, 
endeavouring  to  conceal  her  emotion. 

"  Is  the  window  open  ? "  he  asked  presently. 
"Open  it  wider ;  raise  me  up  a  little.  Daniel  kneeled 
upon  his  knees  three  times  a  day,  his  window  being 
open  toward  Jerusalem — *  toward  Jerusalem.'  Oh 
yes,  I  can  see  the  hills  now.  Thanks ;  let  me  rest  so. 
I  see  the  rugged  peaks  which  I  loved  to  climb. 
They  remind  me  now  of  a  Psalm — one  of  the  Psalms 
— can  you  find  it  ?  " 

The  i2ist  Psalm  was  soon  found;  it  was  not  the 
first  time  that  he  had  asked  for  it  during  his  illness. 

"  Elsie  will  read  it  to  me  ;  won't  you  ?  " 

It  was  a  difficult  task  for  Elsie,  and  her  mother 
would  have  taken  the  book  from  her;  but  she 
could  even  less  than  Elsie  trust  her  own  voice  in 
the  reading. 

*'  <I  will  lift  up  mine  eyes  unto  the  hills,  from  whence 
Cometh  my  help. 

**  '  My  help  cometh  even  from  the  Lord,  who  hath  made 
heaven  and  earth. 

•*  *  He  will  not  suffer  thy  foot  to  be  moved  :  and  He  that 
keepeth  thee  will  not  sleep.*  '' 

Elsie's  voice  faltered  there,  and  Herbert,  who  had 
been  repeating  the  words  after  her  in  a  whisper, 
went  on  to  tlie  two  concluding  verses  : 

"  •  The  Lord  shall  preserve  thee  from  all  evil ;  yea  it  is 
even  He  that  shall  keep  thy  soul. 

'*  *  The  Lord  shall  preserve  thy  going  out  and  thy  coming 
in,  from  this  time  forth  for  evermore.*  ** 

"Promises  for  you  there,"  he  said,  "as  well  as  for 
me.    Go  on,  please." 

They  understood  him  and  read  again,  passing  on 
to  Psalm  cxxv. 

**  '  They  that  put  their  trust  in  the  Lord  shall  be  even  as 
the  Mount  Sion,  which  may  not  be  removed,  but  standeth 
fast  for  ever. 
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**  *  The  hills  stand  about  Jerusalem  :  even  so  standeth  the 
Lord  round  about  His  people,  from  this  time  forth  for  ever- 


more. 


» »> 


He  knew  both  Psalms  by  heart,  but  he  loved  to 
hear  his  mother's  or  his  sister's  voice  vibrating  in 
harmony  witlv  his  own  thoughts  and  hopes. 

" Thank  you,  Elsie,"  he  said  ;  "roundabout  His 
people,  here — now — everywhere  and  evermore'^ 

His  eyes  rested  lovingly  upon  the  hills,  growing 
dim  now  in  the  twilight,  as  if  they  were  tokens  to 
him  of  God's  presence  and  God's  help. 

Though  early  in  the  summer,  the  day  had  been 
warm  and  sultry,  and  the  window  remained  open 
long  after  the  sun  had  set.  The  sick  man  seemed 
at  times  to  lose  consciousness,  but  whenever  he 
revived,  his  eyes  turned  still  towards  the  hills, 
tliough  he  could  not  see  them. 

"  They  stand  fast  for  ever,"  he  murmured.  "  Even 

so "     He  could  say  no  more ;  but  the  truth 

was  evidently  in  his  mind  and  in  his  heart — "  Even 
so  standeth  the  Lord  round  about  His  people  " — 
and  the  final  word  of  the  promise  might  almost  be 
seen  upon  his  trembling  lips — "  for  evermoreJ' 

Mr.  Heath,  who  had  been  frequently  to  see  the 
sick  man,  was  now  in  the  house.  There  was  a 
small  church  on  the  hills,  but  no  resident  clergyman, 
the  service  being  performed  by  a  curate  from  Stone- 
dale,  who  also  had  the  pastoral  care  of  the  district. 
Mr.  Heath,  the  present  curate  in  charge,  had  been 
consulted  about  the  toadstone  ;  but  neither  he  nor 
anyone  else,  except  perhaps  Mr.  Tenant,  enter- 
tained any  thought  of  making  use  of  it.  It  was  a 
relic  of  ignorance  and  superstition,  and  could  only 
distract  the  mind  at  a  time  when  the  sands  of  life 
were  running  swiftly  away  and  the  prospect  of 
eternity  opening  upon  the  view. 

Mr.  Gill,  too,  was  in  constant  attendance,  doing 
whatever  experience  could  suggest  to  prolong  life. 
Mother  and  sister  kept  their  places  by  the  bedside. 

Herbert  knew  doubtless  all  that  was  in  their 
hearts,  but  it  was  only  by  a  look  or  a  slight  pres- 
sure of  his  hand  as  it  lay  in  theirs  that  he  could 
express  his  thoughts ;  for  the  death  dew  was 
already  upon  his  forehead,  and  darkness  creeping 
over  his  sight  and  senses. 

It  seemed  at  last  to  be  a  question  of  minutes 
only  :  the  race  went  on— and  still  the  issue,  so  far 
as  temporal  interests  were  concerned,  was  doubtful. 
Even  at  that  solemn  moment  the  cares  of  this 
world  forced  their  way  into  the  sacred  chamber, 
and  piled  their  burden  upon  the  heart  of  one  at 
least  of  those  sad  and  solemn  watchers. 

The  father,  leaving  the  bedside,  stood  at  the  open 
-window,  looking  out  into  the  darkness,  benumbed, 
as  it  were,  with  the  greatness  of  his  trouble — the 
double  loss  which  seemed  to  be  impending.  Hard, 
very  hard,  it  seemed  to  him  to  part  with  his  son, 
his  firstborn,  his  always  good  and  dutiful  and 
affectionate  son  ;  hard,  very  hard  !  And  to  lose 
his  money  also  !  Indignant  with  himself  that  two 
such  losses  should  find  any  place  of  rivalry  in  his 
thoughts,  yet  he  could  no  more  dismiss  the  one 
than  the  other.  The  race  was  going  on — Time 
against  Life  ;  the  goal  was  nearly  reached  ;  and,  as 
a  race,  with  heavy  stakes  depending  on  it,  the 
■*' event"  would  present  itself  to  him,  a  man  well 
versed  in  the  customs  and  phraseology  of  the  turf. 


in  spite  of  all  his  better  thoughts  and  feelings.    The 
suspense  was  dreadful. 

The  lawyer  had  now  returned  from  Stonedale, 
and  had  brought  with  him  the  last  will  and  testa- 
ment ;  but  the  hour  for  that  had  not  yet  arrived. 
It  would  be  useless  for  the  testator  to  attach  his 
signature  until  the  moment  when  he  should  have 
actually  reached  the  legal  age  of  twentyone  years, 
for  he  could  not  bequeath  to  another  that  which 
was  not  his  own,  and  which  might  perhaps  never 
come  into  his  possession  ;  neither  could  he  execute 
a  will  while  yet  under  age.  And  now  the  hand 
was  palsied  and  could  not  hold  a  pen,  much  less 
trace  any  characters  of  writing ;  the  eye  too  was 
dim  and  the  mind  wandering  and  sinking  into  un- 
consciousness. The  will,  therefore,  though  it  needed 
only  a  few  familiar  strokes  or  letters  to  make  it 
complete,  could  not,  it  was  evident,  become  a 
valid  instrument.  The  time  for  that  was  past ;  the 
race  was  so  far  run.  Death  was  pushing  on,  and 
had  already  one  foot  within  the  goal. 

The  will,  howevier,  was  not,  after  all,  of  chief  im- 
portance. By  the  law  of  the  land  the  son's  money 
would  go  to  his  father  unless  otherwise  bequeathed. 
It  was  chiefly  for  the  sake  of  the  settlement  and 
some  small  legacies  to  other  members  of  the  family 
that  this  document  had  been  prepared.  It  had  now 
come  to  be  a  question  of  time  only,  of  minutes  as 
it  seemed,  whether  there  would  be  a  large  sum  of 
money  for  the  survivors — thirty  thousand  pounds— 
or  nothing. 

Of  minutes ;  for  the  end  was  very  near— the 
race  almost  ended  and  the  result  still  in  suspense. 
The  "  chances"  seemed  to  be  going  against  Mr. 
Tenant ;  he  ground  his  teeth  together  as  the  idea 
of  a  race — neck  and  neck — forced  itself  upon  his 
mind  ;  the  stakes— Xht  money  question — ^asserting 
itself  even  more  distinctly  than  before  at  this 
critical  moment,  in  spite  of  his  better  nature. 

Suddenly,  the  thought  which  had  more  than  once 
intruded  itself  recurred  with  redoubled  force— the 
toadstone  !  He  had  no  faith  in  the  wretched 
thing.  It  seemed  almost  a  sacrilege  to  bring  such 
a  remedy,  at  such  a  moment,  into  the  dying  man's 
chamber,  racing  as  it  were  with  the  messenger  of 
death  :  yet  now,  the  idea  took  hold  of  him.  What 
harm  could  it  do?  Why  had  he  despised  it? 
Why  should  any  chance  be  thrown  away— anything 
that  could  be  done  left  undone  ?  He  felt  in  his 
pocket  for  poor  old  Todd's  talisman.  It  was  not 
there  :  it  had  been  left  in  the  dining-room  where 
Mr.  Gill  had  shown  it  him. 

Without  a  word  to  anyone  he  quietly  left  the 
room  and  liastened  down  stairs.  Still  half  ashamed 
of  his  errand,  he  returned,  mounting  the  stairs  two 
at  a  time,  though  silently.  The  old  clock  which 
faced  him  on  the  landing  pointed  to  within  ten 
minutes  of  the  critical  hour. 

Ten  minutes  only,  and  his  son  was  at  the  very 
point  of  death  ;  ten  minutes,  and  on  that  brief  in- 
terval the  future,  both  for  himself  and  wife  and 
children,  depended — whether  the  remainder  of  his 
life  and  perhaps  of  theirs  should  be  spent  in  hope- 
less poverty,  or  in  comfort,  credit,  and  comparative 
wealth.  All  this  was  pictured  clearly  to  his  mind 
as  he  paused  for  a  moment  on  his  way  to  the  death- 
chamber.     It  was  no  new  thought :  it  had  haunted 
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him  for  days  and  weeks  past ;  but  it  came  upon 
him  now  as  a  temptation,  a  desperate  irresistible 
impulse.  The  hands  of  the  old  clock  seemed,  as 
he  looked  at  thein,  to  stand  still ;  the  pendulum, 
he  fancied,  hngered  in  its  measured  swing  :  the 
sound  of  its  monotonous  imperturbable  tick-tick 
irritated  him  :  it  seemed  to  grow  slower  and  slower 
as  he  listened  to  it,  as  if  it  were  going  to  stop.  He 
had  heard  of  such  things  happening  at  such  times. 
Would  the  pendulum  cease  to  swing  and  the  pulse 
of  his  son  fail  in  its  throbbing  at  the  same  instant? 
The  loadstone  was  in  his  hand,  too  late  perhaps  to 
be  of  any  avail,  if  indeed  there  were  any  such  virtue 
in  it  as  had  been  suggested. 

Mr.  Tenant  lingered  for  a  few  seconds  before  the 
clock,  agitated  by  conflicting  emotions  :  he  opened 
the  glass  front  At  the  touch  of  his  finger 
the  minute  hand  sprang  forward,  and  at  that 
same  moment  a  voice  fell  on  his  ear — a  hurried, 
faltering  voice^"  Father— father  !  " 

It  was  Elsie  calling  to  him,  hastening  his  return 
lo  the  sick  room,  her  brother  being  at  his  last  gasp. 
What  had  she  seen  ? 

When  the  unhappy  man  passed  on  in  answer  to 
her  call,  a  deathlike  pallor  had  overspread  his  face, 
a  clammy  moisture  rested  on  his  forehead,  gather- 
ing into  drops  ;  the  hands  were  clasped  together 
in  a  vain  attempt  to  still  their  trembling. 

At  the  door  of  his  son's  room  Elsie  waited  for 
him,  white  with  grief  and  terror.  She  turned  from 
him  without  a  word  as  he  entered,  hiding  her  face 
in  her  hands.  As  he  approached  the  bedside  the 
clock  struck  the  hour.  The  dying  lad  heard  it,  for 
he  opened  his  eyes  and  seemed  to  wake  up  at  the 
sound  from  the  stupor  jn  which  he  had  been  tying. 
He  looked  round  him,  resting  his  sight  for  a  moment 
Upon  each  of  the  sad  and  solemn  faces  which  bent 
over  him.  A  smile  parted  his  lips  as  he  looked  at 
his  father,  and  a  whispered  word  fell  from  him,  dis- 
tinctly audible  in  the  stillness. 

"  Safe  !  Look  unto  the  hills — God  bless  you  all 
—safe  ! " 

Then  he  fell  back  upon  his  pillow  lifeless.  The 
race  was  ended. 

"Thank God  !"his  mother  murmured  ;  thinking 
only  of  the  blessed  change  from  suffering  to  rest, 
from  earth  to  heaven,  of  which  his  last  looks  and 
last  words  had  testified  according  to  her  interpreta- 
tion of  them, 

"  It  will  be  all  right  now,"  Mr.  Weaver  whispered 
in  Mr.  Tenant's  ear,  his  thought  taking  a  different 
line.  "  All  right  now  ;  a  very  narrow  margin,  but 
enough  to  make  it '  safe '  for  you." 

A  few  minutes  later  the  chiux;h  clock  at  Stonedale 
was  heard  striking  the  hour.  The  distant  sound 
came  through  the  open  window,  borne  on  the  night 
air,  faint,  but  distinctly  audible.  Mr.  Weaver's 
countenance  fell.  He  looked  at  his  watch— true  to 
a  minute,  as  he  was  in  the  habit  of  boasting,  and 
in  perfect  accord  with  the  clock  now  striking. 

"Strange,"  he  said  to  himself:  "  only  an  hour 
ago  the  clock  on  the  stairs  was  right  with  mine. 
1  noticed  it  more  than  once  as  I  passed  up  and 

Others  did  not  appear  to  have  heard  the  Stone- 
dale  clock.  They  had  been  too  much  occupied, 
and  were  not  so  near  the  open  window  as  the  lawyer, 


who  had  turned  away  from  the  afflicted  group,  re- 
specting their  distress,  and  was  looking  out  into  the 
night. 

"  It  will  be  all  right  now  with  our  friend,  I  hope," 
Mr.  Gill  remarked  to  the  lawyer  as  they  were  leaving 
the  room  together. 

"  I  hope  so,"  Weaver  replied,  somewhat  doubt- 
fully. "  It  remains  to  be  proved,"  he  added,  after 
a  pause,  recovering  his  spirits.  "  It's  a  nice  point, 
an  interesting  question  :  there  will  be  some- 
thing to  be  done  about  it  before  it  can  be  settled. 


I   dare  say.    Thirty  thousand  pounds  is    worth 
fighting  for." 

As  for  Mr.  Tenant,  the  person  most  chiefly  con- 
cerned, he  seemed  insensible  to  everything,  con- 
fused and  bewildered.  He  had  lost  his  son  ;  that 
would  account  for  a  great  deal  that  was  strange  and 
incomprehensible  in  his  manner.  It  was  no  doubt 
the  first  and  most  pressing  thought ;  his  son  was 
dead.  But  there  was  a  great  feeling  of  apprehen- 
sion, a  sense  of  trouble  to  come,  with  misery  and 
remorse  and  periiaps  dishonour,  which  seemed  to 
hang  over  him,  and  which  not  even  this  immediate 
and  solemn  visitation,  not  even  the  presence  of  the 
King  of  Terrors  in  his  house,  could  banish  from  his 
thoughts. 


THE    WINGS     OF    INSECTS. 


INSECTS  fai  surpass  in  variety  all  other  kinds  of 
animals  put  together.  There  are  believed  to 
be  over  a  million  species  of  them,  and  in 
attempting  any  intelligible  review  of  so  vast  a  world, 
we  must  select  some  limited  point  of  view.  Wings 
are  here  selected  because  their  use  in  classification 
makes  them  especially  appropriate  as  an  introduc- 
tion to  insect  study.  Linnseus,  indeed,  practically 
arranged  insects  into  orders  by  their  wings  alone. 
With  greater  knowledge,  we  cannot  classify  them  so 
simply  ;  we  have  to  take  into  account  other  points, 
and  especially  the  character  of  the  mouth  organs, 
and  of  the  metamorphoses  the  insect  passes  through. 
But  the  wings  remain  the  most  conspicuous  feature, 
and  the  great  orders  are  still  named  after  Linnaeus, 
accordiiig  to  the  character  of  the  wings  usually 
found  in  them.  A  study  of  their  wings  thus  intro- 
duces us  to  a  wonderful  law  of  the  animal  world, 
viz,  that  resemblances  or  differences  in  any  one 
organ  are  associated  with  resemblances  and  differ- 
ences in  other  organs  also,  which  may  seem  to  have 
no  direct  connection  with  them.  But  for  this  law 
we  could  not  indeed  classify  animals  at  all,  as  any 
class  we  arranged  would  appear  full  of  contradic- 
tions ;  but  the  law  of  associated  variations,  of  which 
we  shall  find  some  interesting  examples  in  detail, 
enables  us  to  take  the  wings  as  our  present  guide, 
in  a  rapid  and  yet  orderly  survey  of  the  Insect 
World. 

Yet  it  is  doubted  by  modern  na.turalists  whether 
the  earliest  forms  of  insect  possessed  wings.  By  a 
"  perfect "  insect,  we  now  understand  an  animal 
combining  certain  general  features.  The  very  word 
implies  that  the  body  not  only  consists  of  segments, 
as  several  other  classes  of  animals  also  do,  but  is 
moreover  cut  into  three  main  portions,  known  as 
bead,  thorax  or  forebody,  and  abdomen  or  hinder 
body  ;  as  clearly  seen  in  fig.  i.  We  further  under- 
stand that  there  is  no  inside  skeleton  like  ours,  but 
an  outside  one  like  a  lobster's,  of  horny  substance 
called  chitine  ;  that  the  creature  breathes  by  air 
tubes  penetrating  the  whole  body,  and  not  by 
localised  lungs ;  and  that  it  has  compound  eyes. 
We  understand  that  it  passes  through  certain  orderly 
stages  or  metamorphoses,  known  as  the  ^g  or 
ovum  ;  the  caterpillar,  grub,  or  larva  ;  the  chrysalis, 
nymph,  or  pupa  ;  and  the  perfect  insect  or  imago  ; 
and  that  in  the  final  or  perfect  stage  it  has  three 
pairs  of  legs  and  three  only,  and  two  (actual  or 
rudimentary)  pairs  of  wings.  That  a  "perfect" 
insect  should  possess  all  these  points  is  a  good 
example  of  the  great  law  just  mentioned,  which 
associates  so  many  distinct  features  like  these  in 
creatures  otherwise  so  different  as  a  bee,  a  beede, 
and  a  butterfly. 

Many  insects  are,  however,  imperfect  as  regards 
gne  or  more  of  these  points ;  and  it  is  the  nature  of 


these  imperfections  which  raises  the  question  about 
the  origin  of  insects  and  of  their  wings.     Look  for 
instance  at  fig.  i,  one  of  the  tiny  thrips   dreaded 
by  gaideneis  and  farmers.     This  one  is  about 
one  -  twentieth    of     an 
inch  long.      It  passes 
through  very  little  meta- 
morphosis ;    for  there 
is  no  inert  stage,  and 
the  larva  is  almost  ex- 
actly like   the    perfect 
form  in  all  but  wings. 
These  wings  are  them- 
selves    very    undeve- 
loped,   being     narrow, 
with  one  or  two  straight 
veins  only,  but  fringed 
with  long  liaire,  from 
which    the    family     is 
iDugo  Lar%-»  sometimes  named  Thy. 

Fic  i.-cowi  THiirs,  sanoptera,    or    fringed- 

winged.     Still  there   is 
development  here.     But  there  are   insects  more 
imperfect  still.     Fig.   2  shows  one  of  the  ^unily 
known  as  mandibulate  lice  ;  entirely  distinct  from 
the  true  Lice,  which  have  a  piercing   and  sucking 
mouth  and  live  upon  the  juices  of  animals,  while 
these  have  jaws,  and  eat  their  feathers  or  their  hair. 
They  are,  however,  equally  parasites  ;  and  it  seenis 
an   inexorable   law    throi^hout   the   lower  animal 
world,  as  surely  as  in  oui 
higher    moral    worid,   that 
to  become  a  parasite— to 
abandon  the  normal  struggle 
of  life  for  a  lazy  existence 
deriving    subsistence    from 
others— is  to  lose  the  higher 
faculties    and    became  de- 
graded in  the  scale.     The 
close   resemblance   to  the 
larva  of  the  thrips  is  seen 
at  a  glance ;  but  these  crea- 
tures have  no  wings  at  all, 
and  hardly  any  development 
at  alL      Now   chough  this 
type  of  insect  is  almost  cer- 
tainly one  which  has  become 
degraded,  the  return  to  such 
types  is  full  of  suggestion 
as  to  the  probable  line  of  fic  ». 

development ;     and    it     is 

very  generally  believed  that  some  such  simple  form 
was  the  earliest  type  of  insects  generally,  and  that 
wings  were  acquired  later. 

Take  for  instance  the  Campodea  of  fig.  3,  one  of 
a  class  known  as  Thysanura,  or  "  fringe-tails." 
The  close  resemblance  to  the  last  is  obvious.    But 
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though  it  has  no  wings  and  no  metamorphosis, 
there  is  no  reason  to  suppose  this  a  degraded 
insect ;  it  is  rather  believed  by  Sir  John  Lubboclc 
and  others  to  be  one  of  a  few  sole  survivors— no 
doubt  more  or  less  modified,  but  not  much  changed 
radically— of  a  simple  wingless  type,  which  was 
probably  the  general  ancestor  of  the  insect  family, 


and,  as  we -have  seen,  closely  resembles  the  larval 
forms  of  many  insects  of  to-day.  Now  let  us  turn 
to  some  other  larval  forms.  As  far  back  as 
Genesis  we  can  read  a  statement  of  the  great  bio- 
logical fact  that  animal  life  began  in  the  water. 
Many  insects  pass  both  larva  and  pupa  stages  in  the 
water  still ;  and  some  of  these  aquatic  larvae  have 
each  segment  of  the  abdomen  furnished  with  a  pair 
of  thin  double  membranous  films  which  act  as  gilts, 
absorbing  oxygen  from  the  K'ater,  and  passing  it 
into  the  air-tubes.  Fig.  4  is  the  larva  of  the  little 
fly  called  Cloion,  showing  these  gills,  and  the  close 
resemblance  in  general  form  to  the  Campodea. 
In  some  aquatic  larvae  these  gills  are  moved  by 
muscles  and  aid  in  swimming,  besides  their  use  in 
breathing  ;  in  one  or  two  the  segments  of  the  thorax 
develop  structures  in  exactly  similar  positions,  which 
afterwards  become  the  wings.  And  it  is  more  and 
more  coming  to  be  believed  that  wings  originated 
in  this  way  ;  the  front  pairs  of  gills  becoming  gra- 
dually more  adapted,  first  to  swimming,  and  finally 
(as  the  creature  acquired  the  habit  of  leaving  the 
water)  to  flying.  It  is  remarkable  that  there  are  a 
few  insects  even  yet,  as  we  shall  see,  which  still  use 
their  wings  in  water  as  well  as  in  air. 

But  we  will  pass  on  to  consider  such  details  as 
may  appear  most  interesting,  of  the  principal  types 
of  wings  found  in  the  great  Orders  of  Insects. 


nothing  to  do  with  the  absolute  Adam  of  a  race) 
is  any  claim  to  peerage,  then  the  Cockroach  is  in- 
disputable monarch  amongst  insects.  To  those 
with  any  knowledge  at  all  of  geology,  it  will  be 
sufficient  to  say,  that  down  in  the  Silurian  strata 
has  been  found  the  wing  of  a  cockroach,  the  very 
earliest  fossil  of  an  insect  yet  known  ;  while  in  the 
E>evonian  fossils  abound,  and  slill  more  in  the 
Carboniferous.  In  all  the  Palseozoic  systems  we 
do  not  know  as  yet  of  more  than  half  a  dozen 
Other  insects  beside ;  but  there  are  over  eighty 
different  species  of  cockroaches  in  these  early 
systems  alone.  From  an  insect  point  of  view,  the 
Palasozoic  was  literally  an  Age  of  Cockroaches,  and 
what  we  think  their  many  species  to-day,  are  but 
remnants  of  a  decaying  race  ;  for  which  feet  house- 
keepers will  doubtless  be  duly  thankful.  Before 
even  the  great  reptiles,  down  among  the  trilobiies 
and  the  early  fishes,  we  find  our  cockroach ; 
somewhat  different  indeed  from  his  modem  repre- 
sentatives, but  as  clearly  and  unmistakably  a 
cockroach  as  any  of  them.  Any  order  of  treat- 
ment must  therefore  be  one,  which  preserves  to 
him  the  honour  due  both  to  his  numbers  and  his 
antiquit}'. 

Observe,  that  in  saying  a  wing  of  a  cockroach  is 
our  earliest  insect  fossil,  it  is  not  at  all  implied 
that  the  cockroach  is  the  earliest  insect  ;  on  the  con- 
trary, if  the  suppositions  briefly  sketched  above  ire 
sound,  cockroaches  must  have  been  long  preceded 
by  insects  of  simpler  type.  But  it  is  easy  to  see 
why  wings  are  the  earliest  parts  to  be  preserved, 
Tlie  wing  is  at  first  a  membranous  bag  containing 
fluid,  traversed  by  the  insect's  system  of  air-tubes, 
which  later,  in  the  wing,  become  veins  or  nervures. 
The  bag  flattens  into  a  double  flat  membrane,  and 
the  fluid  is  absorbed  or  dries  up  ;  and  so  the  wing 
becomes  the  driest  and  hardest  part,  because 
farthest  away  from  the  fluids  of  the  body,  which 
promote  the  decay  of  all  the  softer  parts.  Thus 
wings  are  preserved  in  fossil  form,  when  all  else 
has  perished,  just  as  the  bulk  of  other  fossils 
consists  of  shells  or  bones.  All  that  is  implied,  is 
that  the  cockroach  was  probably  a  very  early  type 
of  winged  insects  such  as  we  know  now. 

At  all  events,  in  a  cockroach  may  be  traced  all 
the  features  of  a  modem  orthopterous  insect.     It 
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Accepting  geological  succession  as  an  approxi- 
mate guide,  diere  is  little  doubt  as  to  which  we 
must  take  first  It  is  the  order  called  Orlhoptera, 
or  "straight  wings,"  because  the  wings  are  folded 
up  in  straight  sections  like  those  of  a  lady's  fan. 
And  there  is  still  less  doubt  as  to  what  insect  we 
must  select  from  the  order  for  our  first  illustration. 
U  length  of  known  p^igree  (which  has  of  course 


has  the  mandibles  or  jaws  of  a  well- developed 
biting  mouth,  the  mouth  which  resembles  most  the 
larval  mouth  of  nearly  all  insects.  Ix>oking  at  the 
figure,  in  the  hinder  wings  of  the  male  arc  clearly 
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traceable  the  straight,  radiating  veins  or  nervures, 
while  the  fore-wings  are  narrower,  and  more  tough 
or  leathery  than  the  others.  Our  too-familiar 
domestic  insect  flies  so  little — many  never  at  all — 
that  only  by  actual  unfolding  can  we  trace  the 
folding  of  the  wing ;  but  if  the  German  or 
American  variety  can  be  examined,  or  other  of  the 
foreign  non- domesticated  species,  or  a  large-winged 
ftrasshopper  or  field  cricket,  which  has  flown  a  bit, 
the  hinder  wings  will  be  seen,  if  carefully  laid  out, 
to  be  plainly  creased  and  a  little  frayed  where  the 
fan-folding  has  taken  place.  In  the  cockroach  it 
is  rather  remarkable  that  the  wing  is  first  folded  in 
half  longitudinally,  where  the  large  vein  is  seen  in 
fig.  5  ;  in  this  point  showing  resemblance  to  the 
Coleopiera  which  will  come  before  us  in  another 


article.  The  more  ordinary  simple  fan-folding 
is  clearly  seen  in  fig.  6,  a  life-size  drawing  of  the 
wings  of  another  orthopterous  insect,  the  well- 
known  locust  of  Scripture  and  the  East.  The 
creases  are  here  conspicuous  where  the  wings  are 
folded  up  so  as  to  pack  under  the  front  pair,  which 
act  as  covers  to  them,  and  are  obviously  more 
thick  and  leathery. 

These  tougher,  leathery  fore-wings  are  general 
in  modern  Orthoptera ;  and  the  point  is  to  be 
specially  noticed,  just  because  it  «  modem.  For 
it  is  most  significant  to  the  ruturalist,  that  in  this 
particular  the  wings  of  ancient  fossil  Orthoptera  are 
different.  Look  again  at  the  locust's  wings,  and 
observe  that  between  the  straight  radiating  orthop- 
terous veins  is  a  minute  network  of  small  cross- 
veins,  very  similar  to  what  we  shall  find  directly  in 
the  other  ancient  order  of  Neuropttra.  It  appears 
also  in  the  fore-wings.  Now  it  is  remarkable  that 
all  the  more  ancient  fossil  cockroach  wings  are  not 
only  more  like  this  in  the  veining,  but  the  fore  and 
hind  wings  closely  resemble  each  other,  and  are 
equally  thin  and  transparent.  The  same  is  true  of 
another  group  of  Orthoptera,  the  famous  "  walking 
stick-insects  "  of  the  East ;  now  they  are  either 
wingless,  or  have  leathery  fore-wings  and  thin, 
membranous  hind-wings.  But  the  early  palaeozoic 
forms  have  both  pairs  of  wings  similar  and  filmy, 
so  that  as  long  as  only  wings  were  found,  these 
ancient  species  were  actually  classed  amongst  the 
Neuroptera.  Remember  also  that  both  of  these 
two  ancient  orders— the  Orthoptera,  and  the 
Neuroptera  we  have  to  consider  next— are  more  or 


less  imperfect  in  their  metamorphoses ;  and  it  will 
be  seen  why  many  naturalists  believe  that  the 
earliest  type  of  fully  winged  insects  was  probably  a 
more  general  one,  with  both  pairs  of  wings  trans- 
parent and  alike,  which  developed  into  Orthoptera 
on  the  one  hand,  ultimately  with  leathery  fore- 
wings  ;  and  into  Neuroptera  on  the  other,  with 
similar  thin  membranous  wings. 

Ac  all  events,  as  lime  advanced  the  fore  and 
hinder  wings  of  the  Orthoptera  did  become 
different.  In  some  cases,  where  the  habits  of  life 
gradually  led  the  creature  into  dark  places,  and 
flying  was  more  and  more  discontinued,  the 
females  (and  even  sometimes  the  mates)  lost  their 
wings,  as  in  our  domestic  cockroach  ;  teaching  us 
that  if  we  persistently  cease  to  soar,  in  time  even 
the  power  to  soar  may  be  taken  from  us.  The 
little  thrips  in  fig.  i,  it  has  already  been  hinted,  is 
believed  to  be  a  somewhat  degraded  member  of 
the  Orthoptera,  but  it  is  also  possible  that  it  may 
represent  a  type  only  partially  developed,  and  really 
more  ancient  than  the  cockroach. 

Let  us  look  at  one  more  wing  from  this  order, 
as  an  example  of  how  a  general  type  may  become 
specialised  in  some  peculiar  feature.  Fig.  7  repre- 
sents the  pair  of  homy  fore-wings  of  a  male 
cricket,  in  which  they  have  become  developed  into 
organs  of  sound.  The  wing  is  peculiar  quite 
apart  from  that,  in  the  fact  that,  when  not  flying,  it  is 
bent  at  the  strong  longitudinal  nervure  a,  down  at 
right  angles,  along  the  sides  of  the  abdomen,  so  as 
to  protect  the  body  in  a  sort  of  box.  That  is 
common  to  both  sexes  alike ;  but  in  the  male 
(which  alone  chirps)  the  other  part  of  the  wing  has 
clear  spaces  c,  with  very  few  veins,  stretched  over 
these  like  a  drum,  while  the  strong  cross-vein  b  is 
crossed  by  ridges  and  furrows  of  hard  chitine,  like 
the  teeth  of  a  file.  It  is  a  file,  and  when  the  insect 
rubs  one  fore-wing  over  the  other  these  teeth 
cause  vibrations,  which,  transmitted  to  the  drum, 
are  magnified  into  the  sound  we  hear.  Other 
Orthoptera  of  the  grasshopper  tribe  produce  sounds 


by  their  wings,  but  not  all  in  precisely  the  same 
way  ;  the  grasshopper  rubs  a  rough  file  on  the 
hind-leg  against  the  edge  of  a  fore-wing,  and  in 
some  species  of  locusts  the  file  on  one  wing-case  is 
mbbed  across  a  ribbed  structure  slightly  different 
upon  the  other.  Special  auditory  apparatus  of 
some  kind  is  found  in  most  if  not  all  of  these 
chirping  Orthoptera,  as  might  be  expected. 
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[/HO  does  not  know,  by  name  at  least,  the 
Biblioteca  L^urenziana  of  the  fair  city  of 
Florence  that  stands  by  Arno's  stream?  But 
docs  everyone  know  what  it  is  really  like  ?  Tourists 
come  and  go  through  Florence,  "doing"  the  city,  as 
they  are  pleased  to  coll  it,  beholding,  as  they  think, 
all  its  sights,  and  pass  on  their  way  never  having 
seen  it  at  all,  in  the  intelligent  sense,  that  is  to  say. 
Having  merely  been  led  the  length  of  the  great 
hall  by  some  cicerone  who  has  perchance  just 
uplifted  for  their  benefit  one  of  the  green  curtains 
that  hide  the  treasures  deposited  on  the  desks, 
called  Plutei,  to  which  in  mediaeval  fashion  they 
arc  chained  to  this  day,  and  from  which  they  can 
of^  be  detached  by  pennission  of  the  head 
librarian.  And  yet  the  Library  is  perhaps  better 
wonh  the  trouble  of  a  visit  than  many  ano^er  place 
in  Florence  that  tourists  rush  to  see.     lU  calm,  its 


majestic  and  withal  restful  beauty,  its  wealth  of 
ancient  lore,  make  it  a  place  of  delight  to  be  in,  and 
a  lovely  memory  to  store  up  in  the  mind.  It  seems 
so  far  from  the  buzz  and  pressure  and  turmoil 
of  the  present  day,  so  outside  all  the  limits  set  by 
the  modem  struggle  for  existence,  this  beautiful 
home  and  dwelling-place  of  the  works  of  the 
immortal  dead  !  An  atmosphere  of  true  culture 
pervades  iL  We  feel  instinctively  that  those  who 
frequent  this  retreat  are  interested  in  things  upon 
which  time  has  no  power — those  things  which  even 
thieves  steal  in  vain,  those  things  which  are  beyond 
the  reach  of  the  clamorous  tongues  and  noisy 
criticism  of  today. 

To  reach  the  Library  we  must  enter  the  peaceful 
cloisters  of  San  Lorenzo  designed  by  Brunelleschi, 
among  the  most  impressive  of  Qieir  kind  in  Rorence. 
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It  is  a  strange  old  place,  from  whose  centre  uprise 
dark  tall  evergreen  fir-trees  beneath  which  the  long 
grass  grows  rank.  Here  the  priests  used  to  keep  a 
kind  of  hospital  for  sick  and  vagrant  cats.  This 
institution  still  survives,  though  in  greatly  dimi- 
nished form ;  and  among  the  grass  may  be  seen 
at  any  time  reposing  the  beneficiaries  in  question. 
On  the  first  floor  of  the  cloisters  and  overlooking 
them  is  the  Library.  Access  is  obtained  to  it  by 
ihe  world-famous  stairway,  built  after  the  ideas 
rather  than  the  actual  designs  of  Michael  Angelo, 
and  finished  for  him  by  Vasari.  For  Michael 
Angelo,  worried  and  badgered  at  Rome,  had,  he 
said,  foi^otten  the  plan  he  had  had  in  his  mind  for 
ihe  steps  of  the  library,  concerning  which  he  wrote 
the  following  words  to  his  friend  and  disciple, 
Giorgio  Vasari  : 

"  There  is  a  certain  stair  that  comes  into  my  thoughts  like 
a  dteam  ;  but  I  do  not  ihlnk  it  is  exactly  the  one  which  I 
had  planned  at  the  time,  seeing  that  it  appears  to  be  but  a 
i;luniay  aflhir.  I  will  desCFibe  it  for  you  here,  nevenheless. 
I  look  a  number  of  oval  bones,  each  about  one  palm  deep, 
[ual  ]en(;lh  and  breadth.     The  first  and  largest 


ihe  door  as  seemed  to  be  required  by  (he  greater  or  lesser 
degree  of  steepness  you  may  wish  to  give  the  stair.  Over 
(his  was  placed  another,  smaller  in  all  directions,  and  leaving 
sufficient  room  on  that  beneath  for  the  foot  to  rest  on  in 
ascending,  thus  diminishing  each  step  a;  it  gradually  retires 
towards  the  door  ;  the  uppermost  step  being  of  the  exact 
width  required  for  liie  door  itself.     This  part  of  the  oval 


iteps  must  have  two  wings,  one  right,  one  left,  the  steps  of 
,he  wings  to  rise  by  similar  degrees,  but  not  to  be  oval  in 

From  this  letter  Vasari  evolved  the  design  of  the 
present  staircase  by  which  one  enters  tJie  vestibule 
and  thence  the  great  hall ;  one  of  the  most  beautiful 


rooms,  probably,  in  the  world.  This  hall  was  also 
built  from  Michael  Angelo's  designs,  and  like  the 
staircase  finished  by  Vasari.  It  is  46'is  metres  long 
and  io'5o  metres  wide.  IJown  each  side  are  ranged 
in  rows  the  88"  carved  desks  (Plutei)  on  which  the 
old  Medici  codices  are  preserved.  To  each  desk  is 
attached  a  manuscript  list  of  its  contents,  a  list  that 
is  almost  contemporary  with  the  desk  itself.  These 
Plutei  were  carved  by  Ciapino  and  Battista  del 
Cinque,  also  after  designs  by  the  great  Buonarroti. 
The  shelves  for  the  books  were  made  by  Battista 
del  Cinque  and  Ciapino,  his  friend,  "also,"  says 
Vasari,  "good  masters  in  their  vocation." 

A  splendid  ceiling  in  nutwood,  carved  by  the 
artists  Tasso  and  Carota,  overshadows  the  hall, 
while  the  floor  of  brick  repeats  in  its  pattern  the 
design  of  the  ceiling  as  though  by  reflection,  Veiy 
wonderful  is  this  floor,  made  by  Santi  Buglioni, 
called  Tribolo,  and  most  unique,  for  the  art  of  thus 
painting  brickwork  most  unfortunately  seems  to  be 
lost.  The  room  is  lighted  by  a  series  of  stained 
windows  executed  by  Giovanni  da  Udine  in  1581. 
The  colours  have  b^eti  carefully  ktpt  low  in  tone, 
clearly  with  a  view  to  admitting  as  much  light  as 
possible  into  the  Library.  They  all  reproduce  the 
Medici  arms  and  the  cipher  of  Clement  vii,  the 
"  Medici  Pope,"  surrounded  by  delicate  arabesque 
drawings  of  a  pure  Renaissance  character.  Each 
window  is  different  in  design,  and  each  is  a  perfect 
work  of  art  of  its  kind.  It  is  no  uncommon  thing 
*n  »„>...■  tk-  T  „-,.,^^,\^„-,  Library  and  find  artists 
:  and  graceful  ornamec- 

entire  hall  are  so  good 

terceive  how  very  large  it 
he  sense  of  its  grandeur 
t.       But  above  even  the 
)isy,  hurrying,  restless  age 
;  of  permanence,  change- 
s  has  endured  for  age^, 
dinary  everyday  life. 
itten  in  1677  by  Bocchi, 
lied   "  The    Beauties  of 
Drence,"    and   published 
vj  permission  of  superior 
thority,"  there   is  a  de- 
:iption  of  this  grand  hall, 
it  struck  a  contemporarj-. 
In  this  work  Bocchi 
sj)eaks  enthusiastic- 
ally of  the  singular 
and  resolute  beauty 
of  the  architecture  of 
this  wonderful  liall. 

The  history  of  the 
origin  of  the  Library 
is  as  follows. 

The  originator  of 
''^^^°'  the  idea  of  making 

a  collection  of 
books  and  manuscripts  was  probably  Cosimo  de' 
Medici,  usually  called  'old  Cosimo'  (Cosimo  il 
Vecchio),  and  the  idea  ceruinly  forms  his  most  \-alid 
claim  to  immortality.  It  grew  apparently  out  of  a 
collection  of  books  formed  by  Roberto  de'  Rossi, 
who  was  the  founder  of  the  Library  of  S,  Marco, 
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Savonarola's  monastery.  From  this  library  valuable 
manuscripts  have  passed  into  the  Laurentian,  as 
well  as  works  from  the  Abbey  at  Fiesole,  bound  up 
with  memories  of  the  painter  Era  Angelico.  Pietro 
and  Giovanni  de'  Medici,  the  sons  of  Cosimo, 
carried  on  their  father's  work  by  enriching  their 


private  collections.  They  were,  however,  far  sur- 
passed in  zeal  by  Lorenzo  the  Magnificent,  whose 
name  the  institution  bears.  Lorenzo  caused  manu- 
scripts to  be  bought  for  him  not  only  in  Italy  but 
in  all  parts  of  the  world,  sending  learned  men  to 
travel  in  all  countries  with  a  generous  commission 
to  purchase  for  him  whatever  they  thought  desirable. 
His  design  was  to  form  a  public  library  for  his 
native  town,  and  he  has  perchance  the  merit  of 
being  the  iirst  man  to  whom  was  due  such  a  public- 
spirited  purpose. 

His  son  Pietro,  a  pupil  of  the  learned  Politian, 
himself  given  to  the  study  of  literature,  continued 
his  father's  work,  placing  the  Medicean  collection, 
with  the  consent  of  the  Signoria,  in  the  convent  of 
S.  Marco  for  safe  keeping.  At  the  same  time  he 
caused  an  inventory  to  be  made  of  his  treasures, 
A  while  after,  they  finding  themselves  in  money 
straits  to  pay  the  sum  exacted  by  Charles  viii  of 
France,  sold  the  collection  to  the  Friars  of  S. 
Marco,  who  retained  it  in  their  convent,  save  during 
a  brief  period,  1498-1500,  during  which  time  it  was 
kept  at  the  Palazzo  Vecchio.  In  1508  the  Friars 
in  their  turn  sold  it  to  Cardinal  Galeotto  Franciotti, 


who  bought  it  for  Cardinal  Giovanni  de*  Medici, 
afterwards  Pope  Leo  x.  Thus  it  returned  into 
the  hands  of  its  original  owners.  The  Pope  sent  it 
to  Rome,  depositing  it  in  the  Villa  Medici,  where  it 
remained  until  1522,  being  meanwhile  greatly  im- 
proved and  enriched  by  that  Miecenas  of  literature. 
Pope  Leo,  On  his  death  in  1521,  Cardinal  Giulio 
de'  Medici,  his  executor,  caused  the  library  to  be 
brought  back  to  Florence,  and  it  was  he  who  gave 
to  Michael  Angelo  the  commission  to  erect  a  build- 
ing worthy  to  contain  it.  The  site  chosen  was  the 
cloisters  of  San  Lorenzo. 

Cosimo  I,  Duke  and  Grand-duke,  conrinued  the 
work  of  Clement  vii  (Giulio  de'  Medici),  augment- 
ing the  collection  and  carrying  on  the  work  of  the 
building.  The  library  was  finally  opened  to  the 
public  on  June  ir,  1571.  It  contained  at  that 
time  3,000  manuscripts,  according  to  the  catalogue 
of  Baccio  Baldini  and  Baccio  Valori.  After 
the  death  of  Cosimo  ii  the  Library  was  somewhat 
neglected  by  the  Grand-dukes  his  successors,  who 
left  the  care  of  it  to  the  Chapter  of  the  Church  of 
San  Lorenzo. 

During  this  period  many  depredations  of 
treasures  belonging  to  the  library  occurred. 
Among  the  most  important  was  the  abstraction 
of  the  famous  manuscript  copy  of  the  works  of 
Cicero,  believed  to  have  been  the  oldest  in  exist- 
ence. Many  valuable  miniatures  were  also  re- 
moved from  the  books,  and  portions  of  works  were 
often  purloined  ;  perhaps  with  a  view  to  completing 
defective  manuscripts  belonging  to  other  institu- 
tions. 

The  house  of  Lorraine,  which  succeeded  to  the 
Grand-duchy  of  Tuscany  on  the  failure  of  heirs  in 
the  Medici  line,  took  much  better  care  of  the  Library 
than  the  successors  of  the  family  who  had  founded  it. 
For  one  thing,  they  placed  at  its  head  a  capable 
librarian,  the  well-known  Anton  Maria  Biscioni, 
noted  for  his  catalc^ue  of  the  Hebrew  manuscripts  in 
the  possession  of  the  Library.  For  some  time  pre- 
vious to  this  the  care  of  the  books  had  l)een  entrusted 
principally  to  the  custodians  appointed  by  the 
Chapter  of  San  Lorenzo,  men  noted  for  other  quali- 
ties than  those  belonging  to  a  librarian.  Biscioni 
was  followed  by  Bandini,  one  of  the  most  dis- 
tinguished among  the  librarians  the  hbrary  can 
boast,  who  compiled  an  excellent  catalogue  of  its 
contents.  This  devoted  lover  of  ancient  lore  ap- 
plied himself  diligently  to  increasing  the  number 
of  treasures  contained  in  the  collection  entrusted 
to  his  charge.  During  his  administration  many 
minor  colleciions  were  merged,  by  purchase  or 
otherwise,  in  that  of  the  Laurenziana,  Among  these 
were  the  355  manuscripts  from  the  Library  of 
Casa  Gaddi,  seventy  manuscripts  from  the  Bis- 
cionian  Library,  the  Palatine  Oriental  manuscripts, 
an  exceedingly  valuable  collection,  the  Edilie  or 
Metropolitan  collection,  and  manuscripts  from  the 
Royal  Archives  and  the  Abbey  at  Fiesole.  The 
Abbey  appears  to  have  been  suppressed  about 
this  date  (1783)  by  Peter  Leopold  of  Lorraine,  who 
worked  a  good  deal  of  that  particular  species  of 
reform.  Besides  this,  about  the  same  period  the 
Library  obtained  i8i  manuscripts  from  the  Mediceo- 
Lol  ha  ringian- Palatine  Library,  as  well  as  the  col- 
lection made   by  the    Senator  Carlodi  Tomazo 
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Strozzi,  the  papers  of  the  Florentine  Council,  and 
the  archetypal  Codex  of  the  Pandects. 

Bandini's  successor  was  Del  Furia,  who  also 
composed  a  valuable  catalogue,  preserved  in  the 
Library  to  this  day  in  four  manuscript  volumes. 
In  1808,  when  all  the  regular  monastic  orders  in 
Tuscany  were  suppressed,  their  libraries  were 
officially  divided  between  the  two  great  Libraries 
of  Florence,  the  Magliabechian  and  Laurentian, 
the  latter  in  this  wise  obtaining  many  treasures,  to 
which  yet  more  precious  matter  was  added  in  1867, 
when  the  Italian  Government  in  its  turn  suppressed 
those  monasteries  still  extant.  In  1885  there  was 
further  added  the  very  valuable  and  much  discussed 
collection  of  1,887  volumes  from  the  Ashburnham 
collection,  bought  by  the  Italian  Government  at  the 
instance  and  through  the  instrumentality  of  Pro- 
fessor Pasquale  Villari,  the  historian  of  Savonarola 
and  Machiavelli ;  to  contain  which  a  special  set  of 
rooms  has  been  recently  opened,  thanks  to  the  en- 
lightened zeal  of  the  present  librarian.  Professor 
Guido  Biagi,  a  gentleman  who  indefatigably  places 
his  rare  erudition  at  the  disposal  of  all  students. 
All  these  numerous  collections  that  have  streamed 
from  time  to  time  into  the  Laurentian  Library  have 
made  it  one  of  unique  value.  Its  shelves  boast, 
besides  work  of  great  beauty,  tomes  of  immense 
literary  and  historic  value.  Even  to  enumerate 
these  would  far  exceed  the  possibilities  of  our  space, 
but  let  us  take  a  glance  at  a  few  of  these  treasures, 
and  especially  at  such  as  are  unique  of  their  kind. 

First  and  foremost  deserves  close  attention  a  copy 
of  the  Gospels  written  in  Syriac  character,  used  in 
the  churches  of  Mesopotamia,  Syria,  and  Assyria. 
It  dates  from  the  sixth  century,  that  is  to  say  586 
after  Christ,  and  was  written  during  the  Pontificate 
of  Pelagius  ir.  It  was  copied  in  the  monastery  of 
Zagba  in  Mesopotamia.  Thence  it  was  brought  in 
the  eleventh  century  to  S.  Maria  di  Maiphuc  in 
the  province  of  Botrense,  thence  again  to  S.  Maria 
in  Kannubin,  and  finally  in  1497  it  found  its  last 
resting-place  in  the  Laurentian  Library.  It  is  a 
work  of  rare  value  to  Scripture  students. 

.  No  less  valuable,  but  in  this  case  to  students  of 
the  law,  is  the  world- famous  Codex  of  the  Pandects 
of  Justinian,  known  as  "  the  Florentine  Pandects." 
They  date  from  the  sixth  century,  and  are  written 
in  uncial  character  on  very  fine  vellum  made  of 
antelope  skin.  They  consist  of  two  volumes,  of 
which  the  first  contains  441  sheets  and  the  second 
465.  It  is  evident  that  they  were  written  and 
corrected  by  a  Greek  amanuensis.  In  these  two 
volumes  are  contained  a  summary  of  all  the 
juridical  literature  that  existed  prior  to  the  Emperor 
Tustinian,  which  he  commanded  his  Prime  Minister 
frebonian  to  collect,  an  enlightened  act  that  re- 
dounds to  his  honour  and  has  helped  to  preserve 
his  name  to  posterity  far  more  than  all  his  conquests 
and  wars.  Indeed,  the  Justinian  Code  has  become 
a  legal  byword  and  a  final  appeal  in  all  legislative 
problems.  This  priceless  manuscript  is  said  to 
have  been  brought  from  Amalfi,  where  it  was  de- 
posited, at  a  period  unknown,  by  the  Pisans  who 
made  war  on  that  city  in  1135.  In  1406,  Pisa 
falling  into  the  hands  of  the  Florentines,  Gino 


Capponi,  the  then  Gonfaloniere  of  Florence,  carried 
the  manuscripts  to  his  native  city  as  a  spoil  of  war. 
There  is  perchance  no  manuscript  in  the  whole  of 
the  Laurentian  Library  that  visitors  more  often  ask 
to  see  than  this  ancient "  codex  upon  which  our 
modern  law  is  based. 

Another  manuscript  which  English  visitors  love 
to  gaze  on  is  the  so-called  Amiatina  Bible.  It  is 
written  throughout  on  vellum  and  dates  from  the 
end  of  the  seventh  century.  Recent  research  has 
proved  that  this  is  the  copy  of  the  Bible  which 
Ccolfride,  Abbot  of  VVearmouth  in  Northumberkind, 
brought  with  him  (as  narrated  by  his  disciple  Bede) 
when  in  716  became  from  England  to  Jkome  on 
pilgrimage,  intending  to  offer  it  as  a  votive  gift  at 
the  Holy  Sepulchre.  Ceolfride  was  the  successor 
of  Benedict  Biscop,  who  made  five  pilgrimages  to 
Rome,  no  small  feat  in  those  days  when  travelling 
was  truly  encompassed  with  dangers.  From  these 
travels  he  brought  back  many  precious  manuscripts 
to  his  monastery  at  Jarrow  m  Northumberland 
On  the  fourth  voyage  he  was  accompanied  by 
Ceolfride,  who  made  the  pilgrimage  to  celebrate 
the  completion  of  a  basilica  at  Jarrow.  The 
manuscript  was  transferred  from  a  monastery  on 
Monte  Amiata  near  Siena  to  the  Laurentian  Library 
in  1785,  at  which  date  the  Hbrary  became  possessed 
of  a  very  precious  collection  of  manuscripts  fomied 
in  the  seventeenth  century  by  Senator  Carlo  Strozzi, 
a  descendant  of  the  famous  Florentine  Strozzi 
family. 

Of  great  value,  too,  is  the  celebrated  manuscript 
written  on  vellum  of  the  works  of  Virgil,  dating 
from  the  end  of  the  fourth  century.  This,  known 
as  the  "  Medicean "  Virgil,  is  the  oldest  codex  of 
Virgil  which  exists,  and  contains  nearly  the  com- 
plete works  of  the  great  Latin  j>oet.  It  is  in 
Roman  capitals,  and  it  was  written  by  Macarius,  a 
member  of  the  Senatorial  order.  It  consists  of 
220  sheets  of  fine  lucid  parchment,  and  is  endorsed 
in  capital  rustic  handwriting,  very  neat  and  regular. 
It  belonged  for  some  time  to  the  family  of  del 
Monte,  then  to  Pope  Julius  in,  who  was  a  member 
of  that  family.  It  was  probably  purchased  from 
them  by  Francesco  i  de*  Medici  for  the  Laurentian 
Library.  Having  been  left  in  chaige  of  the  two 
custodians  appointed  by  the  Chapter  of  San 
Lorenzo,  the  manuscript  suffered  severe  damage. 
The  custodian,  Francesco  Ducci,  writes  in  the 
seventeenth  century  that  the  Dutchman,  Jacopo 
ToUio,  carried  away  the  oldest  codex  of  Cicero, 
written  in  the  same  character  as  the  Virgil. 
Probably  about  the  same  period  fourteen  other 
manuscripts  were  carried  off,  and  many  fine  minia- 
tures were  abstracted.  It  was  then  too,  most  likely, 
that  the  Virgil  lost  its  first  sheets,  for  it  now  begins 
only  at  the  forty-eighth  line  of  the  sixth  Eclc^e. 
There  is  wanting  also  to  the  codex  a  sheet  of  the 
eighth  book.  In  1799  i^  ^^  carried  ofif  as  boot 
by  the  French.  The  order  for  its  removal  is 
countersigned  by  the  Canon  Francesco  Buoni, 
under-librarian,  Gasper  Bencini  and  Simone  Cam- 
bini,  coadjutors,  and  Francesco  Ciatti,  custodian. 
Ferdinand  iii,  when  restored  to  his  realm  of 
Tuscany,  obtained  back  the  manuscript  through  the 
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good  offices  ofPrince  Mettemich.  Two  Florentines, 
a  senator  and  a  painter,  were  despatched  to  Paris 
10  bring  it  back  in  triumph.  In  iSi6,  by  order  of 
the  Orand-duke,  there  occurred  a  solemn  exposition 
of  all  the  objects  reacquired  from  France,  including 
this  precious  codex,  which  was  then  replaced  with 
all  formality  in  the  Laurentian  Library.  It  still 
onus  the  bad  binding  given  to  it  in  Paris,  which 


the  careful  and  valuable  edition  of "  Loiigus  "  pub- 
lished by  him.  With  somewhat  brazen  impuden<;e 
he  left  inside  the  manuscript  a  paper  with  the  follow- 
ing so-called  apology  written  upon  it : 

"The  slip  'ir  paper  placcil  in  this  ininuiciipl  a«  a.  marker 
having  teen  blolicd  with  ink,  the  fault  is  entirely  mine, 
who  have  been  guilty  of  this  carelessness,  in  proof  of  which 
I  sign  myself  •  Hoience  ia9.lSo9,  Courier."* 


nukes  it  very  difficult  to  open.  Pier  Francesco 
Fopgini,  librarian  of  the  Vatican,  published  a 
facsimile  of  it  late  in  the  eighteenth  century 

A  manuscript  copy  of  Boccaccio's  tales  of  the 
Decaraerone,  dating  from  1384,  remains  the  text 
book  for  these  famous  stories ;  and  no  less  a  text 
book  of  tales  is  the  codex  of  Longus'  Pastorals, 
written  in  a  minute  handwriting  which  has  been 
injured  in  places  by  damp.  Among  other  writings 
to  be  found  in  this  manuscript  are  60  letters  of  the 
Emperor  Theodore  I^scaris,  349  epistles  of  Gre- 
gorio  Theologus,  a  life  of  i^sop,  and  a  copy  of  his 
Fables  which  the  librarian  Francesco  del  Furia 
extracted  and  published  in  1809.  But  its  most 
important  contents  are  the  four  books  of  the  old 
(Ireek  Pastoral  of  Longus,  "  Daphnis  and  Chloe." 
One  page  of  this  contains  a  supplement  that  had 
not  been  previously  known.  This  valuable  sheet 
was  blott^  with  ink  by  the  French  writer,  Paul 
Louis  Courier,  when  consulting  the  manuscript  for 


This  new  fragment  was  published  by  the  same 
careless  reader  in  1810  at  Rome,  in  an  edition 
limited  to  sixty  copies  ;  and  the  entire  text  was  pub- 
lished in  the  same  year  and  by  the  same  writer— 
also  at  Rome — in  another  edition  of  but  fifty-two 
examples. 

Deeply  interesting  as  well  as  valuable  is  a  codex 
on  vellum  of  the  fifteenth  century  containing  the 
"Cosmography  of  Ptolemy,"  in  eight  books,  trans- 
lated by  Jacopo  Angiolo  di  Scarperia,  a  tmal) 
town  in  the  valley  of  the  Mugello,  who  dedicates 
to  Alexander  v  in  1415  the  version  of  Ptolemy 
made  by  him.  Most  elegant  is  the  writing  of  this 
manuscript,  most  splendid  are  the  miniatures— of 
which  there  are  thirty  full-page  specimens,  executed 
in  perfect  taste,  resplendent  with  gold  and  colour. 
The  first  represents  the  whole  world  ;  thirteen 
relate  to  Europe,  four  to  Africa,  twelve  to  Asia. 
Each  book,  in  fact  each  chapter,  boasts  an  initial 
letter  entirely  illuminated  in  gold.     The  writer  and 
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miniaturist  was  a  certain  Niccolb  Germane,  who  de- 
dicated the  manuscript  to  Borso  d'Este,  Duke  of 
Modena  and  Reggie,  as  appears  by  the  preface, 
written  in  gold  on  a  red  ground. 

Often  referred  to  is  a  codex  on  vellum  of  the 
fifteenth  century,  most  daintily  written,  containing 
the  "  Sonnets,  Canzoni,  and  Trionfi  "  of  Francesco 
Petrarca,  the  lover  of  Laura,  The  codex  further 
contains  the  mention  of  the  lady's  death  extracted 
from  the  Ambrosian  "  Virgil,"  and  at  the  end  a  life 
of  the  poet.  In  this  manuscript  are  the  two  por- 
traits that  have  been  accepted  as  those  of  Laura  and 
Petrarch,  which,  tradition  tells  us,  were  reproduced 
from  those  made  by  Simone  Memmi  (more  properly 
called  Simone  Martini),  a  painter  of  the  Sienese 
ichool  who  flourished  in  the  fourteenth  century, 
and  whose  frescoes  we  can  all  admire  to  this  day  in 
the  Spanish  Chapel  of  Santa  Maria  Novella,  those 
works  which  Mr.  Ruskin  calls  "The  open  Book." 
This  manuscript  was  written  at  Siena  in  1463  by  a 
certain  Jacopo  Macario,  a  Venetian,  as  may  be  seen 
by  the  subscription  on  page  183,  "Jacopus  Maca- 
rius  Venetus  scripsit  in  civitate  Senarum  1463," 

Such  are  a  few  of  the  treasures  contained  in  the 
Laurentian  Library,  and  there  are  many  more  besides 
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almost  as  priceless  :  for  example,  a  Tacitus  dating 
from  the  tenth  century,  containing  the  first  h\Q 
books  of  the  Annals  ;  all  the  manuscripts  of  the  poet 
Alfieri,  as  well  as  books  annotated  by  his  hand ; 
several  valuable  editions  of  Dante;  Benvenuto 
Cellini's  autograph  autobiography;  and  sixteen 
folio  volumes  of  St.  Augustine's  works,  enriched 
with  pictures  and  ornamental  borders.    The  number 


of  Missals  and  Antipnoners  is  great,  and  many  are 
illuminated  with  the  choicest  miniatures  dating  from 
the  best  periods. 

A  Tribune  built  by  the  architect  Pasqualc  Poc- 
cianti,  rather  neo-classic  in  design,  but  nevertheless 
very  beautiful,  though  not  perhaps  stricdy  in  keeping 
with  the  great  hall,  was  erected  on  purpose  to  con- 
tain the  1,199  volumes  of  original  editions  ((f^/sw/f/ 
principi)  collected  by  Count  Angiolo  Maria  d'Elci. 
In  this  room  readers  are  frequently  placed,  for  here 
they  can  be  quiet  and  out  of  the  way  of  the  tourists 
who  come  to  inspect  the  great  hall. 

It  must  not  be  thought  that  because  the  lauren- 
tian Library  contains  only  ancient  books  that  are 
chiefly  of  interest  to  scholars,  there  is  therefore  little 
life  within  its  walls.  On  the  contrary,  it  is  a  most 
lively  place.  Photography  is  here  always  at  work, 
copying  and  thereby  saving  to  posterity  great 
treasures  that  might  otherwise  entirely  disappear 
owing  to  the  action  of  time.  Further,  all  discoveries 
in  the  world  of  ancient  literature  are  followed  up 
with  eager  interest,  and  an  active  correspondence 
with  all  the  learned  of  the  world  is  carried  on. 
Italy  still  owns  in  remote  districts  many  learned 
hoards,  which  are  in  the  hands  either  of  conventN 
or  of  ancient  fiamilies  often  ignorant  of  their 
value,  and  so  indifferent  to  their  safety  that  there 
is  great  risk  of  their  some  day  finding  their  final 
home  in  the  mill  of  the  paper  manufacturer.  For- 
tunately, of  late  a  greater  interest  has  been  taken 
in  the  peninsula  in  the  conservation  of  such  works. 
Even  the  smaller  towns  have  tried  to  rescue  several 
priceless  manuscripts,  and  it  may  be  hoped  tbt 
such  works  as  still  remain  may  not  perish  before  the 
Library  shall  be  in  a  position  to  obtain  thera. 

The  Ashburnham  Manuscripts  form  a  case  in 
point.  There  was  on  their  purchase  a  great  outer)' 
in  the  land  because  of  the  expense,  and  without 
a  fortunate  occasion  tliey  would  probably  have  all 
remained  in  England,  or  have  gone  to  Berlin,  that 
nouveau  riche  of  capitals,  which  is  always  ready  to 
purchase  anything  which  is  worth  buying.  There  was 
of  course  another  alternative.  They  might  have  all 
gone  to  France,  for  whatever  France  may  bepolitically 
or  ethically,  as  regards  literature  she  still  remains  a 
queen.  She  better  than  any  other  nation  knours 
the  worth  of  a  treasure  founded  upon  an  intellectual 
valuation,  and  no  clamour,  no  struggle  for  hfe,  can 
cloud  her  vision.  She  may  go  mad  at  moments 
and  even  bum  her  treasures,  but  she  knows  that 
they  are  precious  all  the  time.  This  reflection  nuy 
not  seem  quite  apropos  of  the  Laurentian  Library, 
but  it  is  not  so  far  away  as  it  would  appear.  To  her 
artistic  and  literary  superiority  France  laigely  owes 
at  this  moment  her  influence  as  a  nation  ;  to  her 
libraries  and  her  galleries  Florence  owes  the  fact 
that  she  has  not  become  as  dead  as  one  of  the 
cities  of  the  Zuyder  Zee.  No  doubt  some  persons 
may  object  that  the  Popes  and  Grand-dukes  who 
founded  and  built  the  Library  were  wicked  t}Tants, 
as  many  of  them  certainly  were.  But  in  founding 
such  a  Library  they  did  unquestioned  good,  "^eox,' 
says  TroUope,  "  preferred  light  literature  to  blood- 
shed," and  as  we  all  know  he  caused  Raphael 
to  paint  his  portrait  in  the  act  of  studying  an  illu- 
minated manuscript.    Leo  and  Clement  and  Cosimo 
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and  Lorenzo  have  all  long  p)assed  away.  To  their  tiful,  valuable,  full  of  truth  and  of  deep  meaning,  and 
credit  it  must  be  said  that  they  cared  for  things  that  of  never-ending  and  harmless  delight  People 
last,  things  of  which  the  true  value  depends  neither      wrangle  about  them  at  times,  it  is  true,  but  the 
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upon  fashion  nor  upon  trade.    While  other  things       causes  of  quarrel  remain  as  lovely  as  ever  when  tlie 
float  away  down  the  rushing  stream  of  ever-changing      fight  is  over  and  the  fighters  are  laid  low. 
daily  life,  these  treasures  of  the  Library  remain,  b^u-  helen  zimmern 
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BANGKOK  is  not  a  pleasant  city.  Bangkok  is 
not  even  a  pleasant -smelling  city.  But  a. 
certain  noble  globe-trotter  saw  fit  to  christen  it 
"  the  Venice  of  the  East,"  thereby  exposing  himself 
to  the  criticism  that  Bangkok  resembles  the  Italian 
city  only  as  regards  the  number  and  pungency  of 
its  odours.  This,  however,  is  scarcely  just,  since 
the  framer  of  the  simile  doubtless  had  in  his  mind 
the  numerous  waterways  which  intersect  the  Siamese 
capital.  There  is  far  more  of  truth  in  the  saying 
that  "  Siam  is  Bangkok "  ;  for  you  go  north  of 
Bangkok,  and  the  farther  you  go  the  deeper  you 
are  plunged  into  a  land  of  fevers,  jungles,  v 


and  wild  beasts— and  this  is  tt  sample  of  that 
delightful  region  which  France  hopes  to  add  Co 
her  already  fruitful,  flourishing,  and  remunenitire 
Far  Eastern  colonies  ! 

Nevertheless,  Bangkok  is  interesting  without  a 
doubL  Imagine  a  "  nation-city  "  of  palaces,  pago- 
das, bamboo  houses  and  huts,  peopled  by  a  vast 
and  mot  ley  crowd  com[>osedof  two  hundred  thousand 
Siamese,  probably  more  than  that  numl>er  of 
Chinese,  and  a  few  hundred  Europeans  of  ever)- 
nationality,  mth  a  numerous  sprinkling  of  Hindoos 
and  Mohammedans  thrown  in,  like  a  touch  of 
garlic  in  a  stew,  for  pure  diversity.     Imagine  dirty 
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roads  intersected  by  innumerable  klongs  or  canals. 
Imagine  all  this  and  a  good  deal  more  besides,  and 
you  have  Bangkok.  It  is  the  largest  city  that  the 
traveller  encounters  between  Calcutta  and  Canton. 
About  forty  thousand  of  this  population  are  con- 
tained within  the  city  walls,  where  of  course  the 
royal  palace  and  public  buildings  form  the  centre 
of  attraction.  Without  the  city  walls  lies  the 
"town,"  throughout  whose  entire  length  runs  a 
highway  known  as  the  New  Road  This  road  runs 
parallel  with  the  River  Meinam,  on  which  the  place 
is  built,  and  on  whose  banks  are  situate  the  legations 
and  consulates  of  foreign  Powers  ;  the  Bank  ;  and 
the  only  two  good  hotels  which  Bangkok  boasts. 
Yes,  the  place  is  cosmopolitan  or  nothing. 

Prior  to  the  outbreak  of  hostilities  between  Siam 
and  France,  the  average  Englishman  possessed  a 
very  limited,  imperfect,  not  to  say  exaggerated  idea 
of  the  dominions  swayed  by  the  sceptre  of  King 
Chulalongkom  i.  He  had  a  kind  of  a  "  kinkle," 
as  they  would  say  out  West,  that  such  a  country 
had  an  existence  in  fact.  He  had  heard  of  a 
phenomenon  known  as  the  Siamese  twins,  and  he 
likewise  cherished  a  kind  of  suspicion  that  when  at 
school  he  had  read  of  white  elephants  in  connection 
with  Siam.  But  nous  avons  change  toutcela.  Now, 
on  his  way  to  town  every  morning,  the  average 
Britisher  reads  his  paper,  and  is  fully  informed  of 
all  that  passes  in  Siam.  If  occasion  prompts,  he 
can  discourse  glibly  upon  French  designs,  neutral 
zones,  rive  gauche  of  the  Mekong,  and  so  forth. 

Which  reminds  me  of  an  incident  that  happened 
on  my  voyage  home  the  other  day.  We  were  only 
one  day  out  from  Singapore,  and  were  sorrowfully 
discussing  the  wolfish  aggression  of  France,  the 
relative  weakness  of  Siam,  and  what  seemed  to  us 
the  astonishing  pliability  of  Great  Britain,  when  a 
fellow  passenger  addressed  me  as  follows  :  "  And 
pray,  sir,  where  is  Siam  ?  I  know  it  is  somewhere 
between  this  and  Gibraltar,  but  I  can't  recall  the 
precise  locality."  "  No,  sir,"  said  I,  "  you're  wrong. 
It's  not  even  between  this  and  Gibraltar,  for  in 
leaving  Singapore  we  are  leaving  Siam  behind  us." 
And  I  have  frequently  seen  letters  from  home  ad- 
dressed to  "  So-and-So,  Esq.,  Bangkok,  China  !  " 

The  approach  to  the  city  up  the  Meinam  River 
from  the  open  sea  is  exceedingly  picturesque,  es- 
pecially if  you  arrive  in  the  early  morning.  The 
river  itself  is  crowded  with  floating  houses — ^a  con- 
siderable proportion  of  the  inhabitants  constitute  a 
"floating"  population — the  banks  with  tropical 
vegetation,  tropical  birds,  and  bamboo-huts.  As 
you  ascend  higher,  Bangkok  is  unfolded  before  you 
panorama-wise,  Wat  Chang  {wat  in  Siamese  signi- 
fles  a  temple),  the  most  imposing  of  the  Buddhist 
places  of  worship,  towering  above  all  other  buildings. 
If  it  be  the  very  early  morning,  you  will  see  the 
yellow-robed  Buddhist  priests  going  from  house 
to  house  collecting  their  da3r's  rations  from  the 
charitable.  There  must  be  at  least  twelve  thousand 
of  these  droning  gentry — a  race  of  drones  them- 
selves—in  Bangkok  to-day.  Buddhist  law  forbids 
them  to  eat  after  noon,  for  which  they  compensate 
themselves  by  alternately  smoking  huge  burrees 
and  chewing  betel-nut  If  the  priests  number 
thousands,  their  wats  are  hundreds  in  number,  each 
having  its  high  priest  and  his  numerous  satellites. 


The  priesthood  is  in  its  element  on  the  occasion 
of  an  important  cremation,  the  national  mode  of 
disposing  of  the  dead.  The  venue  is  Wat  Se-kate, 
outside  the  city  walls.  But  it  is  a  regrettable  fact 
that  those  Siamese  whose  poverty  is  too  great  to 
admit  of  their  cremation,  are  merely  taken  to 
Wat  Se-kate  and  there  thrown  to  the  vultures; 
dogs,  and  pigs.  This  is  revolting  enough  ;  but  it 
is  quite  sufficiently  suggestive  to  see  the  vultures 
roosting  upon  the  trees  near  by,  waiting  for  the 
next  event. 

Again,  "  'tis  true  'tis  pity,  pity  'tis  'tis  true  "  that 
Siam's  prison  system,  or,  more  correctly,  want  of 
system,  is  sadly  in  need  of  reform.  The  building: 
known  as  the  New  Gaol  at  Bangkok  now  contains, 
about  eleven  hundred  criminals,  very  few  of  whom, 
no  matter  how  trifling  their  crime,  know  what  is 
to  be  the  duration  of  their  sentence !  Truly 
"Abandon  hope  all  ye  who  enter  here"  might 
well  be  applied  to  Siam's  prisons.  This  not 
unnaturally  makes  the  convicts  discontented,  even 
desperate,  with  the  result  that  three  or  four 
determined  attempts  to  break  out  of  the  New 
Gaol  have  taken  place  in  the  short  space  of 
eighteen  months.  I  myself  witnessed  seven  of  the 
prisoners  lying  shot  dead,  the  outcome  of  the  last 
of  these  attempts. 

A  system  of  slavery  or  bondage  for  debt  un- 
happily still  exists  in  Siam,  and  at  Bangkok  one 
frequently  sees  men  of  all  ages  walking  about  in 
chains.  These  are,  generally  speaking,  people 
who,  having  borrowed  sums  of  money  under 
agreement  to  serve  the  lender  for  so  many  months- 
or  years,  abscond  before  the  time  has  expired. 
They  are  thereupon  pursued  and  brought  back — 
for  the  ordinary  Siamese  has  so  little  idea  of 
distance  that  he  thinks  himself  "  safe  "  only  a  few 
miles  away — after  which  the  law  permits  their 
masters  to  chain  them  in  order  to  hinder  a 
repetition  of  the  attempt.  By  a  Royal  Edict,  I 
understand.  King  Chulalongkom  has  decreed  the- 
release  of  all  slaves  whose  bondage  commenced  at 
a  later  date  than  his  accession  (1868).  But  this: 
still  leaves  numerous  captives. 

The  city  is  the  queerest  conceivable  admixture 
of  the  Oriental  and  the  European.  An  Electric 
Light  Company  was  started,  but  it  speedily  went 
into  liquidation.  Not  so  the  Tramways  Company,, 
which,  not  content  with  paying  an  extremely 
promising  dividend,  has  actually  opened  an  electric 
section  with  the  best  results ;  so  that  one  is  con- 
fronted with  the  strange  spectacle  of  an  electric 
tramcar  flying  along  the  street  in  juxtaposition  tO' 
the  gharry,  the  'riksha,  and  even  the  bullock-cart 
of  barbarism.  There  is  now  even  a  line  of  railway 
between  the  capital  and  the  small  but  important 
town  of  Paknam,  which  is  well  patronised  by  the 
Siamese.  For  some  time  past,  it  may  also  be 
worthy  noting  by  way  of  contrast,  Bangkok  has 
been  manufacturing  its  own  ice. 

Bangkok  rivals  Stamboul  in  the  number  and 
manginess  of  its  pariah  dogs.  There  are  so  many 
thousands  of  these  miserable,  yelping  curs  that  the 
European,  in  whom  they  appear  to  recognise  an* 
implacable  foe,  is  fain  to  arm  himself  with  a  stout 
stick  when  walking  the  streets  by  night  The 
reason  assigned  for  the  numbers  and  ferocity  of 
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these  brutes  is  the  natural  timidity  of  the  Siamese 
coupled  with  the  tenets  of  their  religion,  which 
precludes  them  from  taking  even  canine  life. 
Still,  one  seldom  hears  of  a  case  of  hydrophobia. 
Again,  the  people,  though  constantly  laving  them- 
selves in  the  muddy  waters  of  the  Meinam — 
which  ia  considerably  worse  than  the  Thames  at 


filthy  and  insanitary,  have  become  under  French 
rule  models  of  what  a  city's  thoroughfares  should 
be.     The  shops  are  mostly  "  geneial  stores." 

The  police  of  Bangkok,  calling  them  such  by 
courtesy,  are  more  of  a  disgrace  than  the  soldiers 
— which  is  saying  a  very  great  deaL  The  Siamese 
are  naturally  a  race  of  small  men ;  but  this  police 


London  Bridge— never  seem  really  clean.  This 
doubtless  accounts  in  part  for  the  cholera  visitations 
to  which  the  country  is  periodically  subjected. 
The  streets  of  Bangkok,  excepting  in  the  vicinity 
of  the  Palace,  are  unifoniily  filthy.  In  this  regard 
as  in  many  others,  a  Protectorate  by  a  European 
Power  would  do  much  for  the  place,  as  witness 
Saigon,  whose  streets,  tiom  being  almost  equally 


force  is  absolutely  an  agglomeration  of  dwarfs  and 
shrivelled-up  mummies.  Esprit  de  corps  is  un- 
known amongst  them,  and  I  believe  their  pay  is 
many  months  in  arrear.  In  a  word,  in  order  to 
obtain  a  police  at  all,  the  authorities  have  robbed 
the  cradle  and  the  grave,  the  preference  beii^ 
given  to  the  latter.  When  the  Franco-Siamese 
trouble  took  an  acute  turn,  and  public  feding  was 
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inflamed  against  the  European  residents,  these 
latter  were  shadowed  by  the  police  at  night,  but  it 
savoured  very  much  more  of  a  protection  of  the 
constabulary  by  the  Europeans. 

The  Siamese  are  so  innately  lazy,  that  it  is  the 
Chinamen  of  Bangkok  who  do  most  of  the  work. 
These  coolies  are  not  a  pleasant  crowd,  but  they 
can  work  like  horses  when  they  choose.  There 
has  been  much  intermarrying  between  them  and 
the  Siamese.  With  a  few  exceptions,  all  the 
"  boys "  employed  in  European  households  in 
Bangkok  are  Chinese,  as  also  are  most  of  the 
cooks.  During  my  residence  there,  the  aged 
chief  of  one  of  the  Chinese  secret  societies  died — 
he  had  long  been  imprisoned  by  the  government 
as  a  dangerous  character — and  the  funeral  "  rejoic- 
ings," which  were  kept  up  for  days,  terminated  in 
a  free  fight,  bloodshed,  and  several  deaths,  the 
authorities  taking  care  not  to  interfere.  The  inner 
working  of  these  secret  organisations  is  very  mys- 
terious indeed.  In  Bangkok  there  is  one  particular 
class  of  Chinese  who  wear  very  thick  pigtails 
wound  about  their  heads,  and  which  they  never 
let  down  on  any  pretext.  These  men  are  members 
of  a  secret  society,  and  since  they  would  immediately 
be  arrested  in  their  own  country,  in  Hongkong,  or 
in  the  Straits,  they  flock  to  Siam  in  great  numbers. 
I  must  not  omit  to  mention  the  Chinese 
pawnshops,  whose  name  is  legion,  and  where 
stolen  property  may  generally  be  sought  with  a 
reasonable  chance  of  success.  The  Chinese  have 
their  places  of  worship  too,  and  their  funeral 
obsequies,  with  the  mourners  dressed  all  in  white, 
are  more  or  less  hideous  pageantries.  Even  these, 
however,  can  hardly  compare  with  the  elaborate 
ceremonials  of  the  Siamese  every  time  a  new  priest 
is  admitted  to  the  ministry,  nor  yet  with  the  feast- 
days  of  the  Siamese  Calendar,  which  are  numerous, 
and  include  much  beating  of  gongs  and  tom-toms. 

The  climate  of  Bangkok  is  as  enervating  as  the 
mosquitos  are  pestilent.  Woe  to  the  crew  of  that 
vessel  which  is  rash  enough  to  drop  anchor  for 
the  night  off"  "  Mosquito  Point "  !  The  rains  set 
in  in  August,  and  continue  with  steady  persistence 
until  towards  the  close  of  the  year,  albeit  there  is 
no  appreciable  falling-off  in  the  intense  heat. 
December  and  January  are  the  two  cold  months  ; 
but  if  it  were  ever  possible  for  snow  to  fall,  few  of 
the  people  would  recover  from  the  shock  ! 

I  have  said  that  the  streets  of  the  city  proper — 
that  is,  the  vicinity  of  the  Palace  and  its  environs — 
are  much  better  kept  than  those  of  the  town.  At 
sunset  a  really  fine  view  may  be  obtained,  looking 
towards  the  huge  domed  and  minareted  residence 
of  King  Chulalongkom — covering  an  area  of  one 
English  mile — ^whose  interior  has  been  as  a  sealed 
book  to  all  unoflScial  Europeans  ever  since  the 
dispute  with  France.  Here  lies  the  Premfene 
Ground,  a  wide  stretch  of  green  not  unlike 
Kennington  Oval,  and  which  is  occasionally 
utilised  for  cricket  by  the  British  community, 
occasionally  for  drill  by  the  troops,  but  more  often 
is  not  utilised  at  all.  In  front  of  the  barracks, 
which  face  the  east  wall  of  the  Palace  (its  west 
wall  haying  a  frontage  on  the  river),  the  military 
band    plays    for  an  hour    every  evening.     The 


native  bandsmen  have  been  trained  on  European 
methods,  and  their  repertoire  includes  selections 
firom  the  best  operas. 

Near  by  is  situate  the  Royal  Militar}'  College,  an 
English-built  building  that  is  sadly  in  need  of 
English  supervision  inside.  The  Borispah  Court 
House,  the  Royal  Museum,  the  Library,  the 
Cavalry  Barracks — rather  a  misnomer,  seeing  that 
the  Siamese  army  happens  to  be  devoid  of  this  arm 
— the  Royal  School  of  Mines,  and  the  King's 
Garden,  are  all  in  this  part  of  the  city.  The  last- 
mentioned  is  well  worth  a  visit,  including  as  it  does 
a  memorial  to  the  late  Supreme  Queen  and  her 
child,  who  were  unhappily  drowned  here  ;  nor 
should  the  visitor  omit  to  see  the  far-famed  Sleeping 
Buddha. 

The  peculiarities  of  Siam  are  nowhere  more 
pronounced  than  in  the  manners  and  customs  of 
the  inmates  of  King  Chulalongkorn's  wondrous 
Palace.  The  names  of  the  present  King's  father 
(who  was  born  on. October  i8,  1804,  and  who  de- 
parted this  life  in  1868,  leaving  the  succession  to  a 
boy),  as  given  by  no  less  an  authority  than  Sir 
John  Bowring — who  ought  to  know,  he  having 
more  than  once,  both  on  his  own  behalf  and  that 
of  Her  Majesty  the  Queen,  been  the  recipient  of 
tufts  of  hair  from  the  far-famed  White  Elephant— 
the  names  of  this  august  sovereign  were  as  follows  : 
Phra  Bard  Somdeich  Phra  Paramendr  Maha 
Mongkut  Phra  Chom  Klau  ^  Chau  Yu  Hon. 
When  the  present  ruler  of  Siam  succeeded  to  the 
throne,  he  set  himself  to  schemes  of  reform,  so  far 
as  in  him  lay  :  he  strove  to  encourage  the  arts  and 
sciences,  as  his  sire  had  done,  and  followed  out 
Western  ideas  as  far  as  possible.  He  enjoyed 
nothing  better  than  to  get  hold  of  an  intelligent 
European  and  ply  him  with  questions  leading  up 
to  the  subject  of  the  improved  government  of  Siam. 
In  the  beautiful  "  King's  Garden  "  at  Bangkok  I 
have  seen  a  sun-dial,  astronomical  instruments, 
etc.,  sent  from  Europe  by  order  of  his  majesty, 
and  used  by  him  with  great  regularity  as  well  as 
with  an  intelligent  interest.  Bishop  Pallegoix  taught 
him  Latin. 

The  Siamese  crown  is  a  heavy  jewel-encrusted 
aflair,  rising  to  a  point,  conical-shaped,  and  weighing 
four  pounds. 

According  to  the  law,  it  is  death  to  the  man  who 
has  the  temerity  to  place  the  instrument  of  death 
in  the  hands  of  his  King.  In  other  words,  supposing 
that  the  monarch,  becoming  enraged  with  a  courtier, 
commands  the  executioner  to  bring  him  the  sword 
(which  is  equivalent  to  issuing  sentence  of  death 
against  that  unhappy  courtier),  it  is  kismei  to  the 
headsman  if  he  obey.  At  all  costs  he  must  lail  to 
"  catch  the  Speaker's  eye,"  must  conceal  himself  as 
best  he  can. 

Most  of  the  royal  functions  and  grand  cere- 
monials may  be  said  to  have  had  a  religious,  that  is 
Buddhistic,  origin.  Thus,  Mr.  Curzon  reverts  to  an 
amusing  incident  that  happened  one  time  when  a 
travelling  circus  visited  Bangkok.  The  proprietors 
of  the  cirque  had  largely  advertised  a  "  sacred  white 
elephant"  as  included  in  the  list  of  their  attrac- 
tions— when  lo  !  to  the  horror  and  indignation  of 
the  Siamese  audience,  an  elephant  painted  white 

1  This  should  be  Klaa— P.  S.  C. 
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literally  "  from  stem  to  stem  "  was  Introduced 
into  the  arena !  Everybody  knows  now  that  no 
such  phenomenon  as  a  quite  white  elephant  exists, 
or  ever  has  existed,  save  in  the  imagination  of  the 
credulous. 

To  return  to  the  Palace  and  its  environs.  One 
of  the  most  striking  features  presented  to  the  gaze 
of  the  visitor,  who  of  course  is  only  permitted  to 
see  as  much  as  they  care  to  show  him,  is  the 
temple  of  the  Emerald  Buddha,  which  bursts  upon 
him  so  soon  as  he  is  past  the  agglomeration  of 
pavilions,  trees,  gardens,  monstrous  and  unsightly 
effigies,  that  serve  as  a  kind  of  introduction  to  the 
wonders  beyond.  Many  and  various  have  been 
the  theories  put  forth  by  sceptics  concerning  the 
structure  of  this  "  Emerald  Buddha,"  which— as 
though  to  evade  too  close  scrutiny — is  elevated  at 
a  great  height  above  the  floor  of  the  wat  To  be 
sure,  the  Siamese  themselves  aver  that  it  is  no 
more  nor  less  than  one  splendid  great  emerald,  and 
we  are  well  assured  that  it  has  stood  here  for  more 
than  one  hundred  years,  having  been  brought  from 
the  Laos  country  by  the  then  Siamese  King.  Be 
this  as  it  may,  be  it  of  jasper  or  porphyry,  it  is  held 
in  the  utmost  veneration  by  all. 

Passing  by  the  numerous  other  Buddhas  of  pure 
gold,  which  he  views  with  diminished  interest  after 
being  shown  this  Emerald  Buddha,  the  visitor  is 
next  ushered  into  the  Temple  of  State,  where  every 
six  months  his  vassals  swear  allegiance  to  their 
ruler.  Here,  too,  is  deposited  the  enormous 
cabinet  of  ebony  and  mother-of-pearl  containing 
the  sacred  books  of  the  Buddhist  creed.  Farther 
on,  again,  will  be  discovered  two  huge  Halls  of 
Audience  and  the  Throne  Room,  and  near  by  the 
stables  of  the  white  elephants.  The  King's  own 
"  chapel "  within  the  Palace  is  necessarily  a  highly 
interesting  and  costly  edifice.  Amongst  the  in- 
numerable Bangkok  wats,  the  one  known  to 
Europeans  as  "  the  King's  Temple  "  is  of  surpassing 
interest.  From  its  summit,  which  rises  amid  a 
cluster  of  verdure  on  a  hill  top,  may  be  obtained 
a  magnificent  bird's-eye  view  of  the  city.  Wat 
Kayon  is  another  elaborate  temple,  justly  celebrated 
for  its  marvellous  strange-eyed  monsters. 

The  Royal  Museum  incorporated  by  King 
Chulalongkom  with  the  assistance  of  several 
English  and  German  scientists,  which  has  only 
been  open  to  the  public  a  couple  of  years  or  so,  is 
situate  within  easy  distance  of  the  Palace  walls. 

Returning  to  the  lower  portion  of  the  town  for 
a  moment,  we  find  the  Custom  House,  a  really 
splendid  building,  as  well  as  the  English   and 


German  Clubs,  grouped  together  near  the  different 
Consulates.  A  new  and  far  superior  English  Club 
is  now  in  course  of  construction.  Just  below  the 
Legations  and  hotels,  a  turn  of  the  road  brings  us 
to  Bangrak,  a  long  straggling  road  mainly  peopled 
by  the  more  disreputable  members  of  various 
nationalities,  both  European  and  native.  Off 
Bangrak,  which  continues  to  run  parallel  to  the 
winding  river,  lie  the  offices  and  wharves  of  the 
agents  of  large  British  shipping  firms.  I  have  been 
surprised  to  note  that  whereas  Bangkok,  despite  all 
the  drawbacks  of  its  harbour  bar,  boasts  excellent 
wharf  accommodation,  the  same  is  entirely  wanting 
at  Crown  Colonies  like  Penang  and — except  as 
regards  the  essential  arrangements  for  the  great 
ocean  steamships— Singapore. 

At  Sapatome  "proper,"  a  broad,  not  unpic- 
turesque  table-land  partially  cultivated  with  the 
inevitable  paddy,  a  mile  or  two  out  of  town,  are 
some  rudely  constructed  rifle-ranges,  used  far  more 
by  Englishmen  than  by  Siamese.  In  this  vicinity 
one  can  occasionally  enjoy  good  snipe-shooting. 
A  secluded  spot  a  mile  or  two  away  is  utilised 
as  an  execution  ground ;  but  under  the  existing 
regime  the  death  sentence  is  rarely  carried  out. 
Lotus-flowers  are  dotted  about  the  stagnant  pools 
which  border  the  road  for  miles  ;  and  at  Sapatome 
is  situate  a  lotus-garden,  long  cruelly  neglected. 
There  are  other  rifle-butts  at  a  place  called  Sala 
Deng. 

Bangkok  now  supports  no  fewer  than  three 
English  newspapers  (despite  the  small  number  of 
Europeans),  in  addition  to  a  journal  printed  in  the 
vernacular.  Of  these,  the  "Bangkok  Times"  is 
the  subsidised  organ  of  the  Siamese  Government ; 
while  the  "Siam  Free  Press,"  directed  by  an 
Irishman  of  French  proclivities,  persistently  ad- 
vocates the  claims  of  France  upon  Siam.  These 
papers  are  both  bi-weekly.  Quite  recently  oppo- 
sition has  entered  the  field  in  the  shape  of  the 
"  Siam  Observer,"  published  daily,  on  independent 
lines ;  and  since  the  proprietor  is  diplomatic 
enough  not  to  systematically  condemn  Siamese 
institutions,  as  well  as  to  reproduce  the  pith  of 
yesterday's  news  in  the  vernacular,  the  native  popu- 
lation subscribe  extensively  to  him. 

The  national  mode  of  salutation  strikes  you  as  a 
little  singular  until  you  are  accustomed  to  it.  It 
consists  in  joining  the  finger-tips  together  imme- 
diately in  front  of  the  forehead,  at  the  same  time 
inclining  the  head  at  an  angle  of  forty-five.  Kissing 
is  unknown* 
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THE  greatest  stronghold  hi  ihe  world  is  in  the 
city  of  London,  and  its  name  is  the  National 
Safe  Deposit.  Few  of  those  who  know  the 
Bank  of  New  Zealand  by  sight  are  aware  of  the 
immense  fortification  on  which  it  rests,  the 
medieval  massiveness  of  which  is  incredible  to 
those  who  have  not  seen  it,  or  read  about  it  in 
technical  treatises. 

As  befitted  a  fortress,  it  was  built  by  a  Royal 
Engineer  ;  and  this  particular  sapper,  having  a  free 
hand  with  the  money,  took  very  good  care  that  his 
professional  reputation  should  not  sufTcr.  Cost 
was  no  object  to  him,  and  it  seems  never  to  have 
entered  his  mind,  for  he  succeeded  in  spending 
nearly  a  quarter  of  a  million.  His  instructions 
were  to  build  a  strojighold  with  a  margin  of 
security.  "  The  margin  is  overdone,"  say  the 
experts.  But  that  the  margin  is  there,  there  is  no 
doubt  whatever. 

In  the  first  place,  he  dug  out  the  whole  area  for 
his  intended  building  to  more  than  seventy  feet 
below  the  roadway,  and  all  over  the  floor  of  that 
huge  chasm  he  laid  a  solid  bed  of  stone  and  con- 
crete six-and-twenty  feet  thick — that  is  lo  say,  about 
the  height  of  an  ordinary  two  storey  house.  The 
siie  is  a  triangle,  with  a  thoroughfare  on  each  side  - 
an  island,  in  fact,  which  he  considered  required 
further  isolation.  Mining  from  below,  he  stopped 
liy  his  gigantic  concrete  floor ;  mining  from  the 
sides,  he  stopped  by  erecting  around  the  frontier  of 
this  floor  a  wall  from  ten  to  fifteen  feet  thick,  built 
of  bricks  and  coated  with  armour-plates ;  and  on 


this  he  put  a  roof  eleven  feet  thick,  made  of  girders, 
concrete,  and  bolted  iron  slabs.  On  this  roof  comes 
the  building,  which  is  of  unusual  strength  and  the 
prominent  feature  of  the  street. 

Do  not  suppose  that  this  huge  chamber  was  the 
strong-room.  Nothing  of  the  sort ;  it  was  merely 
the  enceinte,  so  to  speak — the  curtain  or  outworks 
of  his  castle  within  which  he  proposed  to  put 
his  "  keep."  This  keep  he  built  in  the  middle  of 
his  floor  well  away  from  his  outer  wall,  so  that  it 
stands  up  dear  of  everything,  a  mass  of  blue  brick- 
work, three  feet  thick,  four  storeys  high,  lined  out- 
side with  firebrick,  and  inside  with  cast-iron  plates 
four  and  a  half  inches  thick,  chilled  on  one  face  and 
having  embeddedin  them  a  peculiarly  tough  network 
of  strong  interlaced  wrought-iron  bars.  In  this  keep 
he  put  his  strong-rooms,  eight  of  them  on  each 
storey,  each  room  having  but  one  door,  and  these 
doors  opening  on  to  a  gridiron  gallery,  all  on  the 
same  face,  so  that  as  you  stand  within  the  shell 
the  keep  rises  in  front  of  you  with  its  four  galleries 
and  thirty-two  doors,  all  visible  at  once  from  top  to 
bottom  and  from  end  to  end. 

It  may  be  thought  that  these  doors  are  the  weak 
points  in  the  citadel.  Perhaps  they  are— but  wait 
a  little.  There  are  two  doors  to  each  room,  an 
inner  and  an  outer  one.  There  is  the  wrought- 
iron  grill,  with  lock  and  key  and  all  that  sort  of 
thing,  and  there  is  tlie  real  front  door,  which  has  no 
lock  or  key,  but  is  a  solid  mass  of  metal  ten  inches 
thick,  and  tough  and  hard  enough  to  resist  fracture, 
the  drill  and  the  blo\vpipe,  and  yet  planed  so  smooth 
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and  true  that  each  strong-room  is  not  only  thief- 
tight  and  fire-tight,  but  water-  tight.  This  heavy  door 
is  worked  by  hydraulic  power,  and  the  whole  thirty- 
two  can  be  worked  together,  so  that  by  merely 
touching  a  button  every  strong-room  in  the  block 
can  be  closed  in  ten  seconds;  and  furthermore,  the 
whole  space  around  the  keep  can  in  a  few  minutes 
be  flooded  with  water  from  floor  to  roof,  and  yet 
the  inside  of  the  strong-rooms  remain  dry. 

These  strong-rooms  are  really  roomy  cellars, 
alike  in  size  and  structure,  all  with  floors  as  thick 
as  the  outer  wall— that  is,  all  but  the  lower  set, 
which,  as  we  have  seen,  have  a  base  twenty-six 
feet  thick.  They  are  divided  up  with  shelves  and 
partitions  of  thick,  boiler-plate,  and  into  these  inter- 
spaces the  20,000  strong-boxes  are  fitted  ;  so  that, 
even  should  the  outer  shell  be  forced  and  the  keep 
entered,  there  still  remain  the  safes  to  be  dealt  with. 
There  is  but  one  way  through  the  outer  shell,  and 
that  is  the  door  in  the  fifteen-feet  wall,  which  cuts 
the  stronghold  off  from  the  office  you  see  as  you 
enter  from  the  street  level. 

Within  the  shell  is  a  hydraulic  lift  and  double 
sets  of  engines  for  pumping,  for  ventilating,  and  for 
driving  the  dynamos  for  the  electric  light ;  so  that 
the  fortress  is  self-contained  and  has  only  to  be 
provisioned  to  stand  a  siege.  The  most  striking 
thing  about  it  is  perhaps  the  arrangement  for  its 
flooding.  During  the  Commune  the  officials  of 
the  Bank  of  France  set  to  work  throwing  sand  down 
into  their  vaults  to  protect  them  from  fire,  and  to 
cause  delay  in  getting  at  the  treasure  should  the 
mob  have  obtained  possession  of  the  building  ;  but 
the  sand  took  almost  as  long  to  put  in  as  it  did  to 
take  put,  whereas  this  water-bath  device  is  always 
within  the  control  of  those  who  know  the  taps. 
The  fortress  is,  in  short,  said  to  be  impregnable, 
burglar- proof  and  bomb-proof — proof,  in  fact, 
against  everything  but  treachery  among  its  officers, 
which,  however,  is  guarded  against  by  elaborate 
precautions. 

It  was  built  in  1872,  the  first  of  our  Public  Safe 
Deposits,  but  by  no  means  the  first  to  come  into 
existence.  The  idea  would  seem  to  be  an  American 
one  started  at  the  time  of  the  Civil  War,  when, 
owing  to  a  succession  of  bank  robberies,  the  banks 
refused  to  take  care  of  their  customers'  valuables. 
One  of  the  banks  referred  its  customers  to  its  porter 
as  willing  to  accept  the  risk.  He  for  a  small  sum 
took  charge  of  the  boxes  and  safes,  and  made  a 
fortune  by  doing  so,  and  this  suggested  the  deposit 
<  ompanies,  which  at  first  erected  very  ordinary 
iniildings  with  glass  windows  through  which  the 
armed  guard  could  be  seen  patrolling  night  and 
day.  These  companies,  being  successes,  had  their 
imitators,  each  promising  greater  security  and 
stronger  buildings  than  the  other,  so  that  now  in 
all  the  chief  cities  of  the  Union  there  are  two  or 
three,  all  of  them  reasonably  strong  but  nothing 
like  the  fortress  in  our  Queen  Victoria  Street ;  and 
the  custom  has  become  as  general  as  subscribing 
to  the  newspapers. 

It  has  many  advantages.  For  a  guinea  a  year 
you  have  your  own  safe,  of  which  you  alone  hold 
the  key.  You  can  visit  your  valuables  as  often  as 
you  like  in  the  daytime,  but  each  time  you  go  you 
have  to  be  identified,  and  are  never  left  unattended 


while  you  are  in  the  strong-rooms,  where  you  are 
practically  a  prisoner  until  it  pleases  the  officials  to 
set  you  free  ;  such  precautions  being  necessary  for 
the  good  of  all.  In  these  places  hundreds  of  cash 
boxes  are  now  left  every  night  and  taken  out  again 
next  morning ;  jewel  cases,  plate  chests,  even 
portmanteaus,  are  taken  care  of  for  a  small  charge, 
and  complete  responsibility  assumed  for  their 
security. 

The  National  Safe  Deposit  is  not  the  only  one 
.  in  London.  There  is  another  at  Winchester 
House,  there  is  a  small  one  in  the  West  End,  and 
there  is  a  well-known  one  close  to  the^Law  Courts. 
This  is  the  Chancery  Lane  Safe  Deposit  under 
New  Stone  Buildings,  which  now  extends  under- 
groimd  almost  into  Holborn.  This  was  opened  in 
1885,  and  though  it  has  not  the  enormoius  margin 
of  security  found  in  the  one  we  have  been  de- 
scribing, it  is  practically  impenetrable,  and  quite  as 
strong  as  any  of  those  in  America. 

It  is  one  of  the  sights  of  London,  which  many 
see  and  which  all  should  see.  There  is  nothing 
gloomy  about  it  below,  it  being  singularly  bright, 
cheerful,  and  airy.  Its  arrangements  are  familiar 
enough  from  its  many  advertisements  ;  a  succession 
of  roomy  corridors  all  on  one  floor,  with  the  strong- 
rooms leading  off,  each  room  with  a  mirror  at  the 
end  to  brighten  it  up  and  make  it  seem  double  as 
long  as  it  really  is.  On  either  side  of  these  rooms 
are  the  safes,  fitting  into  iron  pigeon-holes,  safes  in 
enormous  numbers,  each  room  shut  off  from  the 
corridor  by  a  grill  and  a  steel  door  of  the  usual 
type,  weighing  a  couple  of  tons.  Each  door  is 
fitted  with  a  lock  controlled  by  a  clockwork 
arrangement  which  can  be  set  to  keep  the  door 
shut  and  unassailable  by  the  key  for  any  given 
number  of  hours.  In  this  way  the  rooms  are  safe 
even  from  the  patrol  who  are  on  the  march  along 
the  corridors  all  through  the  night;  and  as  the 
clocks  run  for  forty-eight  hours,  they  cover  the 
Sunday,  which  is,  of  course,  the  critical  period  in  the 
operations  of  the  burglar. 

There  are  four  main  strong-rooms,  which  are 
said  to  weigh  500  tons  and  contain  5,000  separate 
safes.  They  are  built  on  iron  columns  so  as  to  be 
isolated  all  round  in  order  that  the  patrol  may 
control  them  on  all  sides.  In  addition  to  these, 
there  are  separate  strong-rooms,  one  of  them  rented 
by  a  well-known  American  millionaire  who  appar- 
ently thinks  his  valuables  will  be  safer  on  this  side 
of  the  Atlantic  than  on  the  other. 

In  addition  to  these,  there  are  a  number  of  the 
usual  writing-rooms  and  waiting-rooms,  for  these 
safe  deposits  are  often  used  as  offices  or  clubs ; 
many  people  have  their  letters  addressed  to 
them  there,  answer  them  there,  receive  their 
visitors  there,  the  rent  of  their  safes  giving  them 
all  these  privileges,  including  the  use  of  the  tele- 
phone. These  are,  however,  merely  developments  : 
the  chief  business  done  is  with  the  safes  and  strong- 
boxes, and  the  success  of  the  whole  enterprise 
hinges  on  the  security  offered,  which  is  not  only 
dependent  on  the  strength  of  the  structure  and  the 
honesty  of  the  attendants,  but  on  the  arrangements 
for  supervision  and  identification  which  make  it 
impossible  for  an  outsider  to  obtain  access  to  the 
inner  citadel  w.  j.  cordon. 
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CHAPTER  XXIX.— BRIDE  V 


THE  news  of  Rotha's  success  as  a  student  had 
reached   her   friends    in    Marseilles ;    Bride 
carried  it  to  Nurse  Baire. 
*'  The  top  of  the  morning  to  you,  and  I  bring 
you  news,  Nurse  Bane." 

She  walked  into  Nurse  Barre's  kitchen,  and 
seated  herself  there  on  the  one  low  chair.  Nurse 
Barre  was  slicing  and  sluicing  cabbages,  and  went 
on  with  her  work.  Her  kitchen  had  not  changed 
in  fifteen  years.  The  bright  morning  sun — the 
same  that  had  shone  into  it  on  that  bright  morning 
on  which  Rotha  had  read  Deuteronomy  chapter 
fourteen,  and  liad  painted  Caithness  with  raspbeny 
jam— still  shone  on  it,  flooding,  as  then,  with  light 
the  large  neat  room,  fragrant,  as  then,  with  that 


great  fragrance  that  is  in  momiiu  air,  which  falls 
upon  things  clean  and  sweet.  Nurse  Baire  wa; 
her  old  self  grown  older — indeed,  grown  very  old. 
Her  hair  was  white  as  whitest  linen,  and  over  all 
her  face  was  written  in  sad  letters,  "  I  had  liefer  to 
rest  me  than  to  be  lady  of  all  the  world."  Bui  she 
went  on  slicing  and  sluicing  cabbages. 

Only  turning  half  round,  she  answered  Bride's 
greeting.  "  Good  morning.  Miss  Bride,  I'm  glad 
to  see  you  ;  and  what's  your  news  ?  " 

"  The  best  in  the  world,  Nurse  Barre.  Rotlu 
has  done  great  things,  and  is  an  m.a.  You  don't 
look  half  excited  enough." 

Nurse  Barre  refilled  with  water  the  row  of  basins 
before  her.     Bride  came  nearer. 

"I  do  like  that  plash  of  water,  Nurse  Bane. 
What  a  jolly  bath  they're  getting,  and  how  lovely 
they  will  taste  !     I'm  going  to  stay  and  eat  sook 
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of  them,  if  youll  let  me  have  them  with  you.  No^ 
no  ;  I  won't  have  a  table  laid  for  myself." 

Nurse  Bane  had  remonstrated  mildly.  "  What's 
an  M. A.,  Miss  Bride  ?  "  she  now  asked. 

'•*  Master  of  Arts." 

"  'Tut ! "  Nurse  Barre  dropped  an  uncut  cabbage 
into  a  basin,  and  sent  a  shower  of  silver  spray 
about  her.  *'  How  can  a  young  lady  be  a  master, 
Miss  Bride  ?  " 

"  I  don't  know ;  but  she  is.  They've  made  her 
one  in  London.  Oh,  Nurse  Barre,  what  a  head 
she  has  !     I  feel  that  I  am  so  stupi<L" 

"Head!"  The  old,  cracked  voice  had  much 
impatience  in  it  "  You're  always  talking  of  Miss 
Rotha's  head,  Miss  Bride."  Nurse  Barre  lifted  the 
dripping  v^etable  and  proceeded  to  quarter  it 
"The  head  " — she  looked  critically  at  the  head  in 
her  hand — "  may  be  the  most  important  thing  about 
a  cabbage,  but  I've  yet  to  learn  that  it's  the  most 
important  thing  about  a  young  lady.  You'll  do 
better  than  Miss  Rotha,  without  setting  up  to  be, 
God  bless  us  i  a  master,  which  is  the  same  as 
calling  herself  a  man.  How's  your  grandpa,  miss, 
and  how's  your  ma  ?  " 

"They're  very  well,  thank  you,  Nurse  Barre." 
Bride's  voice  trembled  a  little.  The  transition  from 
sharp  epigram  to  kind  inquiries  was  rather  sudden. 

"  An'  how's  Mrs.  Archdale  and  Mr.  Rowan  ?  " 

"  They're  well  too,  I  think,  thank  you." 

Nurse  Barre  walked  over  to  the  fireplace. 

"Is  it  true.  Miss  Bride,  that  Mr.  Rowan  is  going 
to  leave  us  ?  " 

"  I  don't  know.  He  has  been  offered  some  post 
out  in  India,  They  have  given  him  five  months  to 
think  over  whether  he  will  accept  it  or  not,  and  he 
says  he  will  not  make  up  his  mind  till  the  last 
minute." 

"  That's  foolish,  to  my  thinking." 

"  I  wish  you  would  tell  him  so.  Nurse  Barre." 

"I  mean  to.  Have  you  any  news  from  Lord 
Warham  and  Mr.  Searle — Doctor^  I  mean — Miss 
Bride  ?  " 

"Oh,  yes.  It's  through  Lord  AVarham  that 
Rowan  has  been  offered  this  post  out  in  India." 

"  When  are  you  going  to  l^e  married,  miss  ?  " 

"  I  don't  know.  When  the  five  months  are  up, 
if  Rowan  decides  to  go,  Lord  Warham  is  coming 
with  Dr.  Searle  to  stay  on  a  visit  with  Mrs.  Arch- 
dale.  Rowan  will  then  have  a  month  before  he 
need  start  We  shall  be  all  the  old  set  together, 
for  Rotha  is  coming  to  spend  a  month  with  me." 

"  Does  Mrs.  Archdale  still  not  know  of  your  en- 
gagementi  Miss  Bride  ?  " 

A  guilty  face  gave  answer,  and  Nurse  Barre 
clasped  her  hands. 

"  Oh,  my  dear  young  lady  ! " 

"  Well,  you  see,  Nurse  Barre,  Rowan  won't  hear 
of  her  being  told.  He  says  it  would  upset  her  ;  I 
don't  see  why  it  should." 

"Nor  do  L  Your  grandpa  knows,  I  hope, 
miss?" 

"No."  The  blush  on  Bride's  face  deepened. 
"  I  dare  not  tell  my  grandfather,  for  he  would  go 
straight  to  Mrs.  Archdale  and  tell  her.  I  some- 
times wish.  Nurse  Barre,  that  I  was  like  Rotha, 
with  no  one  in  the  world  to  control  me,  and  with 
thousands  of  pounds  to  control    Mrs.  Archdale 


says  all  day  long,  '  How  nice  if  Rowan  and  Rotha 
were  to  make  a  match  of  it ! '  She  never  men- 
tioned Rotha  till  she  came  in  for  this  inheritance. 
I  know  I'm  saying  horrid  things  ;  I  can't  help  it." 

"Best  speak  of  something  else.  Miss  Bride. 
How  is  Dr.  Searle  doing  ?  " 

"  Oh,  very  well,  I  believe.  He's  always  studying 
eye  diseases,  and  making  wonderful  cures." 

"  A  kind  gentleman  1 " 

"The  kindest  in  the  world.  Lord  Warham 
writes  that  his  life  is  spent  among  the  poor,  and 
that  all  his  gain  is  only  honour.  How  nice  it  must 
be  to  have  a  grand,  high  nature  like  that,  and  to  find 
all  one's  happiness  in  doing  good  !  I  do  wish  I 
could  give  up  Rowan,  and  take  up  with  an  ideal." 

"  I  don't  quite  follow  you,  miss.  Are  you  com- 
fortable on  that  chair  ?  " 

Bride  was  sitting  on  a  chair  placed  sideways,  and 
as  she  spoke  she  bent  it  back.  The  pose  did  not 
look  comfortable,  and  Nurse  Barre  appeared  to 
think  that  physical  discomfort  might  be  at  bottom 
of  this  lamentation.  The  girl  had  sufficient  sense 
of  humour  to  laugh  softly.  There  was  still  much 
childishness  in  her  face,  which  had  altered  little  from 
what  it  had  been  when  the  blind  boy  Osborne  had 
passed  his  hand  over  its  prettiness,  and  had  given 
as  his  verdict  that  it  was  "  a  jolly  little  face."  The 
brown  eyes  had  a  deeper  meaning  in  them,  with 
something  of  that  sadness  that  is  in  brown  eyes 
that  gain  meaning,  and  in  all  Irish  eyes.  The 
curled  lashes,  little  tilted  nose,  and  round  small 
chin  were  pretty  as  in  olden  days,  and  the  dark 
rebellious  hair  still  fell  in  curls  on  neck  and  brow, 
though  it  was  not  now  short,  and  was  bound  up 
and  back,  and  fastened  with  a  riband  and  many 
pins,  and  two  fierce  darts,  and  three  or  four  small 
combs — all  this  in  an  endeavour  to  meet  the  ap- 
proval of  Mrs.  Archdale,  whose  animadversions 
on  untidy  hair  had  been  reported  by  Rowan,  well- 
meaning,  if  not,  perhaps,  very  manly  in  this  matter. 


CHAPTER  XXX.— LORD  WARHAM  AND  DR.    SEARLE  ARE 
VISITORS   AT  THE  VILLA   EUGENIE. 

THE  ^"^^  months  given  to  Rowan  to  make  up 
his  mind  as  to  whether  he  would,  or  would 
not,  accept  the  position  offered  to  him  in 
India,  as  a  mining  engineer,  had  passed,  and  a 
letter  accepting  the  position  had  been  at  length 
despatched.  Having  taken  this  step.  Rowan 
Archdale  was  sitting  with  the  two  friends  of  his 
boyhood  in  his  mother's  drawing-room.  There  was 
a  silence  among  the  three  men  that  might  have 
meant  the  pleasantest  of  relations,  but  that,  in  point 
of  fact,  was  the  result  of  a  perilous  state.  Rowan 
was  lounging  in  an  easy-chair,  while  at  some  dis- 
tance from  him  Osborne  and  John  were  seated 
together  on  a  couch.  Of  the  latter  two  John 
looked  the  older.  He  was  twenty-nine,  and  his 
friend  was  thirty-two  years  of  age ;  he  looked 
thirty-five,  and  his  friend  did  not  look  thirty. 
Rowan,  slight  and  smooth-faced,  might,  at  first 
glance,  have  been  mistaken  for  a  lad  of  eighteen  ; 
but  closer  scanning  led  to  the  discovery  that  this 
boyish-looking  person  had  a  keenness  of  glance, 
and  a  shrewdness  about  his  mouth,  argumg  an 
acquaintanceship  with  men  and  things  that  a  lad  of 
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eighteen  has  not,  and  that  some  men  of  twenty-five 
have  not.  There  was  much  cleverness  in  this  face, 
and  the  fine,  wide  brow  and  distance  between  the 
eyes  gave  it  a  pleasant  openness  to  those  who  did 
not  notice  the  closeness  of  the  small  mouth  and  a 
lack  of  many  things  good  in  the  weak  chin.  John 
Searle  noticed  this,  and  glanced  from  the  face  of 
Rowan  Archdale  to  that  of  the  blind  dreamer  at 
his  side,  wondering,  with  something  of  a  woman's 
vexation,  why  Bride,  being  loved  by  both  these 
men,  preferred  to  go  to  farthest  India  with  Rowan 
Archdale  to  sharing  his  lovely  home  in  England 
with  Lord  Warham.  Something  in  the  frank,  quiet 
glance  of  the  latter,  a  look  that  is  much  in  the 
faces  of  those  with  whom,  if  wisdom,  also  folly  is  at 
one  entrance  quite  shut  out,  more  than  ever  struck 
him,  and  his  heart  warmed  towards  his  friend  much 
as  it  had  done  when  the  friendship  between  them 
had  begun. 

When  the  silence  had  reached  that  tension  that 
will  scarcely  be  borne.  Rowan  sat  up  with  an 
ironical  smile. 

"  AVe're  talking  too  much.  Suppose  we  go  down 
to  the  garden,  and  join  the  girls  under  the  trees. 
Tm  feeling  awfully  bad,  to  tell  you  the  truth,  be- 
cause— well,  Bride  and  I  have  at  last  made  up  our 
minds  that  my  mother  must  be  told  of  our  engage- 
ment." 

"  Who  is  going  to  tell  her  ?  " 

John  spoke. 

"  Bride." 

"  Why  don't  you  tell  her  yourself  ?  " 

"  Because  Bride  proposed  that  she  should  do 
so  —Doctor." 

John  winced,  but  forced  a  laugh. 

«  Sorry  I  spoke." 

"  Don't  mention  it." — Rowan's  manner  became 
more  and  more  insolent — "  Might  I  suggest  again 
that  we  join  the  ladies  in  the  garden?  Do  you 
care  to  come,  Osborne  ?  Here's  my  arm.  Go  on, 
John,  and  we'll  follow." 

"  Thank  you."  Osborne  took  the  proffered  arm ; 
then,  speaking  in  a  low  voice,  he  added,  "  Just  try 
to  be  a  little  more  civil,  old  fellow,  won't  you? 
You  were  a  very  small  boy  when  we  were  big  ones. 
There  was  no  need  to  jump  on  John  just  now." 

"No.  I'm  vexed  with  myself  that  I  did  it. 
Take  care  !     There's  rather  a  nasty  step  here." 

All  flippancy  had  gone  from  the  voice,  which  was 
very  gentle  and  kind.  The  step  was  slackened,  and 
no  woman  could  have  guided  the  blind  man  more 
tenderly. 

CHAPTER    XXXI.>-BRIDE  BRAVES   MRS.   ARCHDALE. 

WHEN  the  three  friends  reached  the  garden, 
they  found  Rotha  alone.     She  was  reading. 
John  approached  her  first. 
"Book  interesting.  Miss  Rotha?" 
"  Why  do  you  call  me  Miss  Rotha,  John  ?    It's 
a  yellow-back,  and,  well,  the  usual  thing — ^  Miss 
frowned  and  blushed  and  then  was  married,^    I  read 
the  beginning  and  end  of  it  some  time  ago,  and 
was  just  going  to  glance  at  the  middle  ;  but  I  shall 
like  much  better  to  talk  to  you.      Take  that  seat, 
and  tell  me  all  about  your  work  at— is  it  White- 
chapel  ?  " 


(( 


No,  it  isn't  Whitechapel,  Rotha  "  —  John 
laughed — "  and  here  comes  Rowan  with  Osbome, 
so  we  won't  talk  about  my  work,  please.  Where's 
Bride  ?  " 

"  She  has  gone  off  with  Mrs.  Archdale  to  her 
own  garden.  They  are  still  in  sight  Don't  you 
see  them  ?  " 

John  saw  them.  Some  minutes  afterwards  they 
were  lost  to  view,  as  they  roamed  down  a  long 
avenue  of  trees. 

"Well,  my  dear  Bride" — Mrs.  Archdale  seated 
herself  as  she  spoke — "  suppose  we  sit  down  here." 

Rowan's  mother  had  become  a  little  short- 
breathed  with  the  years.  She  was  very  stout,  and 
less  comely  at  four-and-fifty  years  of  age  than  a 
woman  who  had  been  so  very  pretty  at  six-and- 
thirty  should  have  been.  Time  had  played  havoc 
with  the  dazzling  skin,  the  bright  hair  had  grown 
dim ;  and  a  towzle  of  forehead  fringe  vulgarised 
the  face. 

'  "  Let  me  tell  you,"  she  added,  with  an  expansive 
smile,  "  that  I  know  what  I  am  going  to  hear  from 
you.    You  are  engaged." 

Bride  looked  surprised. 

"  Have  you  known  it  all  along  ?  "  she  asked. 

"  No.  Thank  you,  my  dear  "  (Bride  had  found 
her  a  footstool).  "  But  I've  known  it  for  a  week, 
and  I'm  heartily  glad  of  it.  A  girl  like  you  Bride, 
ought  to  marry.  If  she  doesn't,  she  becomes  one 
of  the  Onlys." 

"I — I  don't  think  you  understand,  Mrs.  Arch- 
dale. .  .  ."  Bride  paused  in  great  embarrassment 
An  unpleasant  feeling  that  Mrs.  Archdale  was 
possessed  of  a  mistaken  notion  was  taking  hold  of 
her. 

"  My  dear,  I've  lived  longer  in  the  world  than 
you,  and  I  know  heaps  of  the  Onlys.  The  number 
of  them  is  legion.  They  are  the  people  whom  one 
invites  to  dine  *  quite  quietly,'  to  whom  one  writes 
on  one's  common  note,  to  whom  one  is  never  at 
home.  They  are  the  people  of  no  consequence, 
and  when  they  find  that  out  .  .  ." 

"  I  know  !  I  know  !  The  hearts  of  them  take 
fire.  Mine  would  if  I  were  one  of  them,  poor, 
dear,  unmarried  things  !  I  never  meant  to  live 
unmarried,  Mrs.  Archdale  \  firom  the  time  I  was 
only  so  high  I  pictured  myself  with  a  plain  gold 
ring  on  one  finger,  happy  and  glorious." 

"  My  dear,  what  a  shocking  confession  ! " 

The  Irish  eyes  twinkled,  but  only  for  a  moment, 
then  they  became  very  grave  again,  and  Bride 
asked  : 

"  Do  you  know  all,  Mrs.  Archdale  ?  " 

"  I  think  so.  Dearest  girl,  he  is  very,  very,  very 
much  in  love." 

"  And  you  are  not  angry,  Mrs.  Archdale  ?  " 

"  Angry  !  I'm  delighted.  It's  such  a  romantic 
match.  A  brilliant  match  is  seldom  so  romantic, 
and  it  is  a  very  brilliant  match,  my  little  girl." 

"  Are  you  thinking  of— of  Osbome,  Mrs.  Arch- 
dale?" 

"  Of  course.    It  isn't  John,  is  it,  Bride  ?  '* 

"  No.     It  isn't  John." 

Bride  looked  straight  before  her,  and  wondered 
at  the  hoUow  sound  of  her  own  voice. 

Mrs.  Archdale  rose^  panting. 

"  I  hope,  my  dear,  that  I'm  not  going  to  hear 
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something  very  absurd.  You  don't  mean  me  to 
understand  that  you  are  engaged  to  my  son,  Rowan, 
do  you?" 

Her  ^son^  Rowan.  All  the  Celt  in  Bride  rose  in 
indignation  at  this  one  word.  Why  was  he  her 
'  son '  Rowan  all  of  a  sudden  ?  For  a  moment  the 
girl  was  dumb  with  anger,  then  she  said  quietly 
enough — 

'^I  do  mean  you  to  understand  that,  Mrs. 
Archdale." 

Mrs.  Archdale  laid  her  hand  on  the  back  of  the 
bench  for  support. 

"Then  let  me  tell  you,  Bride,  that  you  are 
thoroughly  selfish  and  heartless.  For  a  fortnight 
past  you  have  given  Osborne  every  appearance  of 
encouraging  him." 

"I  haven't.  I  know  Osborne  well,  and  we  are 
the  best  of  friends " 

"  Friends  !  I  haven't  common  patience  with 
you.  The  friendship  between  a  man  and  a  woman 
is  always  on  one  side  only."  (Mrs.  Archdale  had 
not  learnt  even  the  rudiments  of  statics,  or  she 
would  have  known  that  a  statement  thus  worded 
was  open  to  criticism.)  "  Friends  !  Osborne  is  as 
plainly  in  love  with  you  as,  if  you  care  to  hear  the 
simple  truth,  Rowan  is  with  Rotha." 

If  Mrs.  Archdale  had  hoped  to  crush  Bride  with 
this  last  remark,  she  was  doomed  to  disappointment. 
The  great  rudeness  of  it  brought  for  a  moment  a 
flush  to  the  girl's  face,  and  she  experienced  the 
deep  and  lerrible  surprise  that  is  experienced  by 
them  who  for  the  first  time  come  to  learn  that 
passion  knows  no  ladyhood.  Mrs.  Archdale  walked 
away,  leaving  her  to  ponder  on  this  thing. 


CHAPTER  XXXII BY  A  POND'S  SIDE. 

ON  Rowan's  approaching  with  Osborne,  Rotha 
and    John   had  risen,   and  the  four  stood 
together,  talking,  until  Rowan  suggested  that 
they  should  walk  about. 

John  gave  his  arm  to  Osborne  and  stood  back  for 
Rowan  and  Rotha  to  pass,  the  narrow  garden-path's 
allowing  of  only  two  abreast.  They  walked  on  till 
they  reached  a  pond.  Rowan,  who  usually  led  the 
talk,  appeared  to  have  lost  the  power  of  speech. 
Rotha  did  not  help  him,  and,  every  moment  making 
it  more  difficult  to  break  the  silence  that  had  fallen 
between  them,  both  gazed  into  the  small  sheet  of 
water  before  them.  A  pond  is  one  of  the  most  inte- 
resting of  studies,  and  with  a  microscope  much  enter- 
tainment may  be  got  from  a  scrutiny  of  the  floating 
vegetation,  the  larvae,  snails,  isopods,  and  what-not 
in  the  form  of  swimming  things,  that  go  to  make 
up  pond-life.  To  the  natural  scientist  every  stone 
by  a  pond's  side,  every  bit  of  wet  brick  and  wood, 
of  submerged  tree  root  and  dank  grass,  becomes 
fescinating.  A  person  with  a  pond-stick  may 
spend  ha^y  hours  by  a  pond,  but  a  person  without 
a  pond-stick,  and  without  a  microscope,  and,  above 
all,  without  any  turn  for  natural  history,  is  not  likely 
to  derive  great  pleasure  from  nearness  to  one,  and 
this  couple.  Rowan  and  Rotha,  gazed  into  the  small 
body  of  water  at  their  feet  with  eyes  as  blind  as 
seeing  eyes  can  be.  Not  that  they  did  not  feel 
some  pleasure.    To  Rotha  it  was  a  keen  happiness 


to  be  with  Rowan,  and  Rowan,  in  the  brief  period 
of  a  fortnight,  during  which  he  had,  it  must  be  ad- 
mitted, daily  seen  Rotha  and  seen  much  of  her,  had 
come  to  feel  a  growing  pleasure  in  her  society, 
whiclf  was  accompanied  by  a  waning  pleasure  in 
the  society  of  Bride.  There  are  people  to  whom 
a  treasure  dearly  bought  becomes  doubly  dear, 
and  there  are  those  to  whom  a  treasure  so  bought 
loses  all  its  value.  The  knowledge  that  his 
marriage  with  Bride  would  meet  with  angry  opposi- 
tion made  Rowan  contemplate  it  with  daily  abating 
pleasure.  He  told  himself  that  this  was  wrong, 
and  told  himself  that  it  was  wrong  to  pay  to  Rotha 
the  marked  attention  that  he  was  paying  to  her. 
He  was  aware  that  Osborne  loved  Bride,  and  that 
Rotha  was  loved  by  John.  If  Bride  were  within 
a  week  s  time  to  have  become  the  wife  of  Osborne, 
and  Rotha  immediately  afterwards  to  have  married 
John,  it  would  not  have  cost  him  any  pang.  He 
would  willingly  have  been  best  man  to  both  the 
bridegrooms,  and  a  cheerful  wedding  guest.  But 
it  was  plain  that  he  was  the  preferred  of  both  these 
women.  His  vanity  was  flattered,  and  what  was 
best  in  him  was  perhaps  npt  called  forth.  He 
found  it  at  the  present  moment  inexpressibly  diffi- 
cult to  inform  Rotha  of  his  engagement  to  Bride. 

"  What  are  they  doing  ?  "  Osborne  asked  of  his 
friend.    John  pulled  up  short. 

"  They  are  pond-gazing.  Oz,  I'm  a  brute,  I  know, 
but  I  wish  he  were  married  to  Bride  and  with  her 
in  India." 

"  I  wish  so  too,  John,"  was  the  quiet  answer. 
"  She  would  never  have  me,  and  I  think  it  hard 
that  he  should  play  £cist  and  loose  with  both  of 
them." 

"  Which  do  you  think  he  will  marry,  Oz  ?  " 

"  Why,  Bride,  of  course.  Rotha  wouldn't  marry 
him." 

"Are  you  quite  sure  that  she  wouldn't?"  John 
asked,  forcing  a  smile. 

"  I  am  quite  sure  that  she  won't.  I  made  him 
promise  me  yesterday  that  he  would  tell  her  of  his 
engagement  to  Bride." 

"  How  do  you  get  him  to  do  these  things,  Oz  ?  " 
The  smile  on  John's  face  deepened. 

"  By  very  simple  means.  I  told  him  that  I  would 
tell  Rotha  if  he  did  not — told  him  that  he  was 
acting  the  part  of  a  scoundrel.  I  think  he  agreed 
with  me  that  he  was.  He  said  he  would  tell  her 
to-day.  He  is  telling  her  now,  I  suppose.  Let's 
walk  on,  John.  I  don't  feel  that  it's  fair  to  watch 
them." 

"  No,  no,  of  course  not." 

They  walked  on. 

After  a  while  Osborne  turned  to  his  friend 

"  Well,  John,  what's  the  thought  ?  " 

"  I  was  wondering  why  women  always  like  cads." 

A  bright  smile  passed  over  the  blind  face. 

"  Are  you  sure  that  we  two  are  heroes,  John  ?  " 

"No.  But  I'm  very  sure  that  we're  not  cads. 
Archdale's  a  cad,  and  always  was.  I  remember 
him  as  he  was  years  ago,  a  little  tell-tale,  sneak- 
mg 

"  Come,  John,  you're  getting  violent  Let's  keep 
to  the  abstract  and  impersonal.  I  don't  agree  with 
you  that  women  always  Hke  cads." 

"You  don't  know  women.    How  should  you? 
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You  live  in  a  act  where  you  now  and  again  meet  a 
person  who  never  lets  you  see  herself,  who  babbles 
of  topics  of  the  hour,  and  leaves  you  to  make  room 
for  another  person  who  does  tlie  same  thing.  You 
see  ladiefl,  you  never  really  sec  women," 

"  If  it  comes  to  seeing  .  .  .  .  '' 

A  great  sadness  crept  into  the  voice,  and  (he 
sentence  was  left  unfinished. 

"  Of  course  it  comes  to  seeing,"  John  answered 
bluntly.  "You  can't  pretend  that  you  don't  see 
better  than  most  of  us.  I  never  knew  that  I  was 
half  a  mole  nntil  I  met  you." 

"Well,  well,  to  return  to  the  women  that  I  had 
based  my  notions  on."  The  voice  had  regained  its 
cheerfulness.  John  was  the  only  one  of  his 
acquaintance  who  always  spoke  to  Osborne  as  if 
speaking  to  one  with  sight,  and  the  blind  man  felt 
less  blind  with  him  in  consequence,  "  You  know 
that  I  have  sisters,  John." 

"  Fine  ladies,  like  the  others." 

"  Come,  no  woman  is  a  fine  lady  to  her  broths, 
and  these  women  are  very  simple,  all  four 
of  them." 

"  Yes,  yes,  I  know,  with  that  simplicity  that 
very  fine  ladies  have.  It's  no  good  talking, 
Oz,  you  don't  know  women.  If  you  lived  in 
my  place  you  would  come  to  know  what  they 
are,  and  what  they  really  like  and  don't  like. 
They  have  an  immense  liking  for  cads,  and  a 
fine  fellow  is  always  at  a  disadvantage  with 
them  when  pitted  gainst  a  scamp.  They  pre- 
fer to  marry  pitiful  creatures,  and,  what  is  odd, 
they  make  them  better  wives  than  they  do  good 
men.  That's  a  fact,  Oz.  I  have  built  up  a 
philosophy  on  iL" 

"  Is  your  place  the  best  in  which  to  build 
up  a  philosophy?" 

"I think  it. is.  Botanists  don't  make  their 
studies  in  greenhouses,  I  believe,  and  nothing 
will  convince  me  that  the  proper  study  of  man- 
kind can  be  made  in  drawing-rooms." 

"  But  these  women  must  be  pretty  different 
ftom  Bride  and  Rotha." 

"Very  different— in  details.  All  main  fea- 
tures, I  believe,  they  have  in  common.  One 
gets  to  know  more  about  the  greenhouse  flower 
from  what  one  knows  about  the  weed.  Forgive 
my  speaking  in  metaphors,  but" — he  looked 
at  his  friend  with  a  smile — "  I  want,  as  far  as 
possible,  to  keep  to  the  abstract  and  imper- 
sonal. Not  that  I  feel  I'm  succeeding  in  doing 
SO,  Oz,  old  chap,  we're  out  of  it,  and  it's 
precious  hard  on  us  that  a  man  who  doesn't 
care  a  rap  about  two  women  that  are  all  the  world 
to  us  should  pick  and  choose  between  them.  I*t'a 
sit  down  here  and  talk  of  something  else." 

They  sat  down,  but,  as  might  have  been  expected, 
nothing  else  su^ested  itself  as  a  subject  for  con- 
versation. 


HOW  long  Rowan  and  Rotha  would  have  stood 
by  the  pond's  side,  uttering  not  a  word,  it  13 
impossible  to  say.     The  spell  thai  held  them 
ulent  was  broken  by  the  approach  of  Bride.    She 


had  evidently  been  crying,  her  colour  was 
heightened,  her  eyes  were  hot  and  troubled,  and 
her  lips  worked  like  a  child's.  She  looked  less 
pretty  than  Rowan  had  yet  seen  her  look  ;  she  was 
dressed  without  taste  in  russet -brown,  and  a  russet- 
brown  hat  was  crushed  too  low  on  her  &ce.  Her 
heavy  gait,  and  the  limp  arms  hanging  at  her  side, 
told  all  that  had  to  be  told.  As  she  walked  towards 
Rowan,  her  brown  eyes  were  fixed  on  his,  that 
answered  their  gaze  with  a  coldness  which  he  feh 
numbing  his  h«u1.  Beside  him  stood  Rotha, 
whom  he  had  never  seen  look  so  well  as  on  this 
day.  She  w^is  bareheaded,  and  the  strong  light 
had  caught  her  hair,  brushed  back  from  brow  and 
up  from  neck  and  rolled  to  a  golden  coil  where 
queens  wear  crowns.  There  was  no  trouble  in  this 
pur^  pale  face,  and  there  was  infinite  grace  in  the 
well-carried  figure.  How  pretty,  too,  was  her 
dress  I  Rowan  looked  at  it,  not  for  the  first  time, 
with  great  liking.  It  was  a  little  fanciful — an  un- 
trimmed  violet  gown,  low-throated  and  long-skirted, 


and  matched  with  violet  shoes.  A  silken  girdle  of 
the  same  colour,  knotted  loosely,  broke  die  long 
folds  that  fell  about  the  wearer  in  such  softness  as 
to  define  quite  clearly  her  figure.  There  was  no 
whiteness  at  her  neck  or  wrists,  except  that  of  a 
singularly  while  throat  and  whitest  hands,  which 
took  a  greater  brightness  from  the  dimness  of  the 
gown.  She  wore  no  brooch,  no  ornament  of  any 
kind  ;  there  was  no  ring  upon  her  hand. 

This  style  of  dress,  new  to  him,  gave  Rowan  a 
keen  aesthetic  pleasure.  Mrs.  Archdale  did  not 
like  it ;  she  said  that  it  was  "  silly,"  and  of  couise 
there  was  not  much  wisdom  in  it.  How  much 
wisdom   there  was  in   the  very  different,  highly 
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ornate  style  of  dress  worn  by  herself  one  would 
not  like  to  have  to  say ;  or  how  much  wisdom 
there  was  in  the  very  different  and  terribly  dowdy 
style  of  dress  worn  by  Bride.  Rotha's  gown, 
perfect  in  colour  and  in  line,  made  her  a  thing  of 
loveliness,  and,  in  that  respect,  might  be  considered 
to  meet  one  grand  requirement  Seeing  her  very 
plainly,  while  not  looking  at  h,er,  and  noting  that 
her  face  remained  unchanged,  Rowan,  after  the 
manner  of  all  Alexanders,  cut  the  knot  presented 
to  him  to  untangle.  He  had  drawn  Bride's  arm 
through  his,  and  now  said — 

''You  have  to  congratulate  us,  Rotha." 

There  was  a  moment's  silence,  then  the  answer 
came  in  that  clear,  brave  voice  that  was  Rotha's — 
"  Believe  me,  I  do  so/'  and  a  hand  was  held  out  to 
Rowan,  and  a  kiss  was  given  to  Bride.  The  grip 
of  the  hand  was  strong,  and  the  kiss  of  the  lips 
was  tender,  and  the  full  morning  brightness  fell 
about  this  woman  whose  face  was  lifted  to  the 
light,  and  had  no  sorrow  in  it,  but  that  great  hap- 
piness that  there  is  in  the  knowledge  of  great 
strength. 

Rowan  was  taken  aback.  She  had  then  never 
loved  him,  and  he  had  fatuously  imagined  that  she 
had.  It  was  very  humiliating.  He  pondered  on 
the  humiliation  of  it  till  his  attention  was  drawn 
to  Bride. 

"  Comfort  her,  Rowan :  she  is  very  unhappy 
about  something.'' 

So  saying,  Rotha  walked  away. 

The  next  to  speak  was  Bride. 

"  Say  you  hate  me,  as  your  mother  does  ! "  she 
said    "  Let  us  break  it  all  off  ! " 

The  words  were  spoken  in  a  voice  harsh  with 
passion,  and  brown  eyes  flashed  through  tears  at 
Rowan. 

"//  all'^ — was  the  long  engagement  between 
these  two.  Rowan,  as  a  youth  of  twenty,  had  won 
the  promise  of  Bride,  then  a  girl  of  eighteen,  that 
she  would  be  his  wife.  For  six  years  their  troth 
had  been  plighted.  Let  all  now  be  broken  off! 
It  could  be  done,  but  it  could  not  be  done  on  the 
part  of  Bride  without  anger  and  grief  She  was  an 
Irishwoman,  with  a  hot  heart  that  showed  in  burning 
eyes  and  burning  cheeks.  She  could  not  smile 
with  her  heart  breaking :  she  was  too  childish, 
perhaps  too  unheroic.  We  are  not  all  Greeks, 
whatever  our  poets  may  say.  Some  of  us  are 
Gaels,  and  it  is  not  given  to  these  to  wear  a  face 
of  happiness  when  in  great  misery.  For  merriment 
they  have  laughter,  and  they  have  tears  for  grief. 
Bride's  eyes  were  blind  with  tears. 

**  Oh,  come  now,  my  dear  girl,  you  are  really  very 
absurd." 

Rowan  could  not  have  chosen  words  more 
unfortunate.  They  were  reminiscent  of  his  mother, 
and  the  tone  in  which  they  were  said  was  reminis- 
cent of  his  mother.  Bride  brushed  the  tears  from 
her  eyes  as  a  boy  might  do. 

"  Don't  call  me  *  my  dear  girl,'  please.  You're 
not  my  grandfather,  and  I'm  not  absurd,  not  in  the 
least  absurd." 

That  it  is  not  in  the  least  absurd  is  what  the 
whole  Irish  nation  is  always  trying  to  impress  upon 
the  whole  English  nation.  So  far  it  has  not 
succeeded  in  doing  so,  the  ineradicable  habit  with 


Saxons  being  to  class  as  absurd  what  does  not  fall 
in  with  their  views.  Rowan  did  not  offer  to  retract 
the  word. 

"  Where  are  you  going  ?  "  he  said,  as  Bride 
moved  away. 

"  Home." 

"May  I  go  with  you?"  He  did  not  wait  for 
her  answer,  but  walked  beside  her.  "See  here, 
Bride,  you  cannot  seriously  imagine  that  I  want  to 
break  off  witn  you.  You  don't  think  me  such 
a  cad  as  that,  do  you  ?  I  never  expected  that  my 
mother  would  approve  of  the  marriage,  hut  I 
will  talk  to  her,  and  make  things  plain.  Now  is  all 
right  ? " 

l*hey  were  under  trees,  and  he  bent  and  kissed 
her  as  he  spoke.  His  voice  had  become  very 
tender  ;  he  held  her  two  hands  in  his.  They  were 
small,  passionate  hands,  and  his  were. large  and 
quiet,  matching  his  large,  quiet  forehead  and  calm, 
truthful  eyes.    All  seemed  right  to  Bride. 


CHAPTER  XXXI v.— A  GRACBFUL  SURRBNDBR. 

MRS.  ARCHDALE  was  one  of  those  women 
who  will  stoop  very  low  to  conquer,  but  who, 
when  conquered,  can  bravely  straighten  their 
backs.  As  long  as  there  was  one  means,  fair  or 
foul,  by  which  she  might  avert  her  son's  marriage 
with  Bride  left  untried^  she  was  resolved  to  try  it, 
and  effect,  if  possible,  his  marriage  with  Rotha ; 
but  when  her  son  made  plain  to  her  that  to  marry 
Bride  was  his  firm  intention,  she  accepted  the 
inevitable,  not  only  with  fortitude,  but  with  grace. 
She  helped  in  the  somewhat  hasty  arrangements 
for  the  wedding,  and  her  first  words  to  the  bride 
on  its  completion  were :  "  You  looked  charming, 
my  dear,  and  well,  I  always  liked  you  better  than 
Rotha.    You  know  that." 

Bride  did  know  that.  She  had  never  for  a 
moment,  while  the  possessor  of  cool  reason, 
wavered  in  her  conviction  that  what  Mrs.  Archdale 
preferred  in  Rotha  was  a  thing  not  so  much  likeable 
as  useful,  a  thing  lying  outside  its  owner  and  which 
she,  Bride,  had  she  possessed  a  rich  grandfather, 
might  have  come  to  own  no  less  than  Rotha.  She 
was  aware  that  Mrs.  Archdale  did  not  approve  of 
young  learned  women.  She  thought  many  things 
about  them  unfeminine — to  mention  only  one,  their 
use  of  terms  distinctive  rather  than  generic.  Where 
she  talked  of  a  dog,  Rotha  talked  of  a  mastiff  or 
spaniel,  as  the  kind  niight  be.  Mrs.  Archdale  did 
not  think  this  quite  nice,  she  said — she  couldn't 
tell  you  why,  but  she  didn't,  really.  Then  this 
young  clever  person  had  no  command  of  periphrasis. 
A  thing  that  you  might  have  called  a  verbal 
extravagance  was  at  once  a  lie.  She  was  lacking  in 
all  the  graces  of  speech.  Boiled  mutton  was  boiled 
mutton  to  her,  and  hash  was  hash.  To  Mrs. 
Archdale  boiled  mutton  was  stewed  lamb,  and  hash 
was  mince.  The  young  clever  person  would  look 
very  sarcastic  at  this.  Not  so  Irish  Bride.  Was  not 
St  Pat  a  gentleman  ?  and  how  should  then  an  Irish 
girl  not  show  sweet  courtesy  ? 

Bride's  brown  eyes  remained  quite  grave  when 
Mrs.  Archdale  called  boiled  mutton  stewed  lamb* 
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In  anger.Bride  had  said  that  Mrs.  Arehdale  hated 
her.  It  isthenatureofangertodealin  wordsofthe 
kind  that  Bacon,  writing  of  anger,  calls  "aculeate," 
and  the  truth  is  rarely  in  these.  In  that  moment 
of  great  bitterness,  Bride  may  have  believed  that 
Mrs.  Arehdale  hated  her,  but  it  was  a  conviction 
that  could  not  abide  with  her.  She  was  aware 
that  this  worldly,  rather  foolish  lady,  lilted  her 
greatly,  though  disapproving  of  her  for  a  wife  for 
her  son ;  and  so  she  returned  her  kiss,  if  not  with 
any  great  warmth  of  affection.  This  did  not 
surprise  Mrs.  Arehdale,  for  she  had  a  theory  that 
Irish  girls  are  not  really  affectionate,  that  they  are 
pleasant  but  shallow,  that  they  lack  soul. 

Just  behind  Mrs.  Arehdale  and  waiting  to  kiss 
the  bride  there  stood,  talking  with  Rotha,  a  very 
striking-looking  woman.  Her  features  were  perfect, 
the  nose  straight,  the  mouth  quiet  and  b^utiful, 
the  brow  broad  and  framed  with  soft,  bright  hair. 
The  eyes  of  this  woman  were  deeply  blue,  her 
complexion  was  very  delicate,  and  her  face  most 
soft  in  outline,  while  without  roundness.  Her  age 
might  be  five-and-forty.  All  over  her  face  and  in  . 
her  eyes  there  was  a  trouble  which  was  not  sorrow 
and  not  petulance,  not  ennui,  but  perhaps  perplexity. 
The  brows  were  lifted  in  a  chronic  surprise  that  had 
something  of  remonstrance  in  it,  and  the  pretty 
mouth  was  tense.  With  all  this,  there  was  a  great 
kindness  in  the  face,  and  pitifulness ;  the  smile 
that  came  and  went  was  serious,  if  a  little  mocking 
and  very  doubtful.  Mrs,  Hale,  for  it  was  she,  was 
talking,  and  her  voice  was  low  and  liquid,  a  very 
Irish  voice.  She  talked  abstractedly,  and  stopped 
before  completion  of  one  sentence  and  b^an 
another,  as  if  a  little  bored  by  this  great  trouble 
of  having  to  speak  in  complete  sentences,  and 
always,  rightly,  counting  on  boundless  indulgence 
in  her  hearers.  Rotha  looked  at  her  with  frank 
admiration  in  her  eyes,  while  with  difficulty  checking 
smiles  that  rose  at  the  unfinished  sentences  and 
the  unaccountable  distress  in  Mrs.  Hale's  face  as 
she  said : 

"  This  is  a  very  happy  day  for  me,  for  they  have 
been  lovers  very  long,  and " 

She  did  not  even  embark  on  a  new  sentence, 
but  stopped  short  Some  moments  after,  she  was 
kissing  her  daughter,  and  Bride's  arms  were  thrown 
about  her  neck. 

"  My  own  darling  mother ! " 

No  quite  soulless  person  could  have  put  into  these 
childish  words  the  world  of  love  that  was  put  into 
them  by  Bride.  Looking  into  her  mother's  face 
till  longer  looking  would  have  led  to  a  break-down, 
she  said,  with  sudden  banter ; 

"  Do  I  look  '  charming,'  dear  ?  and  do  you  '  like ' 
me— just  a  litde?" 

Her  mother  laughed  softly.  The  notes  of 
quotation  were  not  lost  on  her. 

"  Ah,  what  are  you  talking  of,  Bride  ?  "  she  said  ; 
and  added,  hei  sweet  laughing  mouth  growing 
serious,  "  This  is  a  very  happy  day  for  me,  my 
child  ;  you  have  been  lovers  so  long,  and " 

She  kissed  again  brow  and  cheeks  of  the  girl,  and 
did  not  finish  the  sentence.  It  would  do  duty  a 
few  times  more.  As  far  as  it  went,  it  was  a  very 
good  wedding-day  sentence ;  probably  no  one 
would  hear  it  completed. 


"  AIJ^'^'^  John  " — Osborne  spoke^"  so  now 
W  they're  married,  and  will  be  off  to  India 
the  next  thing.  What  makes  them  do  so 
differently  from  other  people  ?  They  should  have 
started  on  their  journey  to-day,  instead  of  starting 
to-morrow.     1  shall  be  very  glad  when  they're  off." 


"l    SHAU.  BK  VERV  CLAD  WKE.H    THEy*!!  OFT." 

Osborne,  who  liked  to  read  at  a  window,  wiih, 
as  he  put  it,  the  light  upon  his  book,  as  he  said 
these  words,  glanced  up  from  a  heavy  work  printed 
in  Braille  type  which  he  had  learnt  to  handle,  and 
over  which,  while  reading,  he  bent,  as  if  his  blind 
eyes  helped  his  seeing  hands.  John,  who  had  been 
walking  restlessly  up  and  down  the  room,  pulled 
up  short 

"  Is  it  possible,"  he  exclaimed,  "  that  you  haven't 
heard  that  Bride  is  not  going  to  India  ?  " 

"  Bride  not  going  to  India  1  "—Osborne  shut  his 
book—"  What  are  you  talking  about,  John  ?  " 

"  I'm  simply  saying  what  I  know  to  be  a  fact 
Bride  is  not  going  to  India." 

"  Since  when  this,  John  ?  " 

"  She  told  Rowan  of  it  before  the  marriage." 

"  What  did  they  marry  for,  then  ?  " 

"Can't  say.  Perhaps  Rowan  thought  it  must  be 
now  or  never ;  perhaps  she  did.  They  haven't 
taken  me  into  their  confidence,  Oz." 

"Was  she" — Osborne  spoke  slowly,  his  face 
growing  more  and  more  perplexed — "  afraid  of  the 
journey  ? " 

"  She  says  so,  and  Rowan  thinks  she  shows 
poor  spirit." 

"  How  do  you  know  that,  John  ?  " 

"  He  says  so." 

"  Did  he  say  so  to  you  ?  " 

Some  dryness  had  crept  into  Osborne's  ^Xlice. 
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"  Yes." 

Osbome  was  silent,  and  John  continued — 
"  They  will  have  a  week  together  here  in  Mar- 
seilles.    After  that  he  goes  to  India  for  three 
years.     Commend  me  to  matrimony  beginning  like 
that ! " 
"  Shell  go  after  him,  John.'' 
"  He  thinks  so.     I  don't." 
**  He  can't  come  back  to  her." 
"  He  can  throw  up  his  work,  and  I  believe  that's 
what  he  will  do,  Oz.     He'll  find  out  his  mistake 
when  he's  out  there." 

'*  I  doubt  it,  John.  I  doubt  that  he  will  turn  his 
face  home  one  second  before  his  time  is  up.  In 
his  way  he's  a  man  of  his  word." 

"  *  In  his  way,' "  John  repeated  ironically,  "Yes, 
John,  in  a  litend  sort  of  way.  I  have  been  thinking 
about  him  in  the  pauses  of  fingering  this— which 
might,  by  the  way,  be  worth  printer's  ink,  but  which 
isn't  worth  brass-embossing — and  I  remember  that 
he  was  always  like  that  When  he  said  that  he 
meant  to  do  a  thing  he  did  it  He  did  it  at  times 
ungraciously,  but  it  was  done.  The  last  thing  is 
on  a  par  with  all  the  rest  He  plighted  troth  with 
Bride,  and — he  has  married  her.  He  has  arranged 
to  go  to  India  for  three  years,  and,  if  I  know  lum 
at  all,  he  mil  stay  therefor  three  years.  The  man, 
I  have  made  up  my  mind,  is  what  the  boy  was. 
He  had  a  little  mouth  as  a  boy,  John,  but  it  was  a 
hard  mouth. 

A  strange  look  came  into  Osborne's  face. 
Blindness  had  made  a  keen  physiognomist  of  him, 
and  he  seemed  in  thought  to  be  passing  his  hand 
once  more  over  the  feice  of  Rowan  Archdale. 

"  Well,  if  it  was  a  hard  mouth  then,  it's  harder 
now,"  John  said,  with  emphasis. 
Osbome  looked  up  with  a  bright  smile. 
"  Come,  be  iair  to  him.     What  has  he  grown  to 
be  like  ?    Is  he  not  very  handsome  ?  " 

"  Well,  yes,  he  is,"  John  admitted.  «  He  has 
one  of  those  faces  you  look  at  twice — a  tre- 
mendously clever  face  it  is,  and  handsome  too ;  oh, 
yes.  I  say,  Osbome,  is  it  true  what  I  hear  about 
his  father?" 
"  Depends  on  what  you  hear,  John." 
The  dryness  of  the  tone  was  lost  on  John,  who 
went  on  rapidly-r 

"  I  tell  you,  because  I'm  told  that  the  rights  of 
the  story  are  known  to  you,  and  I'd  like  to  be  able 
to  contradict  it  if  I  could,  for  Bride's  sake." — 
Osbome  coloured  hotly,  but  said  nothing. — "  They 
tell  me  that  he  got  into  some  hideous  scrape 
through  gambling,  and — well,  forged  a  cheque  in 
Fleetwood's  name  on  a  bank  with  which  he  knew 
Fleetwood  had  an  account.  The  firm,  however, 
was  suspicious  of  the  cheque,  and  communicated 
with  Fleetwood.  .  .  ."  (he  stopped  suddenly,  sur- 
prised to  notice  no  change  in  the  face  before  him). 
"  Is  it  possible  that  all  this  is  true  ?  " 

"  Yes.  Something  like  that  happened.  It  seems 
to  me,  you  know,  that  the  affair  lay  between  him 
and  Fleetwood,  and — "  (a  curiously  mystical  look 
passed  over  the  blind  iace)  "  that  it  lies  between 
them  stilL  What  Fleetwood  did  is  this  :  He  sent 
him  the  mon^,  and  more  along  with  it,  and  told 
,  him  to  pay  his  debt  and  start  afresh.  It  seems 
Fleetwood  had  a  theory  that  a  man  could  always 


start  afresh,  if  only  another  man  would  give  him  a 
hand,  and  folks  would  hold  their  tongues.  If  a 
few  more  men  would  take  up  the  notion,  the  world 
would  be  a  better  place  ;  but  one  and  another  had 
to  talk,  until  the  thing  got  wind,  and  was  blown 
about  everywhere.    The  poor  fellow  died  of  it" 

"  Why  didn't  he  ask  Fleetwood  for  the  money  ?" 

John's  face  had  great  vexation  in  it,  at  this 
lamentable  deviation  from  rectitude. 

"  Can't  say.  Some  crank  in  him.  He's  dead, 
John." 

John  winced,  and  was  silent  for  a  time ;  then  he 
said  thoughtfully — 

"  Very  hard  on  Rowan." 

"Oh,  I  don't  know  that" — ^again  the  bright, 
happy  smile  lighted  up  the  blind  Sice — "  The  day 
has  gone  by,  I  think,  when  a  man  was  judged  by 
his  father.  We  stand  or  fall  by  ourselves  now. 
I'm  not  a  democrat  myself ;  but  I  don't  £uicy  that 
I  want  to  know  a  man's  family  history  before 
making  up  my  mind  concerning  him.  I'd  tmst 
Rowan,  from  what  I  know  of  him,  as  much  as  any 
other  man." 

Rowan  at  this  moment  entered  the  room.  He 
was  certainly  very  tall  and  handsome,  and,  with  his 
wide,  quiet  eyes,  was  oddly  ideal-looking  for  a 
man  who  never  read  poetry,  to  whom  the  finest 
thing  in  the  world  was  the  Forth  Bridge,  and  the 
greatest  couple  of  men  of  all  time  the  designers 
thereof.  With  Rowan  Archdale  engineering  was  a 
passi<m.  His  Utopia  was  one  where  steam-power 
was  the  reigning  power,  and  where  all  things  ran: 
on  iron  rails.  He  had  a  deep  contempt  for  timber,' 
balanced  by  a  profound  respect  for  stone,  brick, 
and  plate-iron.  A  country's  dimension  was 
reckoned  by  its  mileage  of  rail\^'ay  and  tunnelling  ; 
it  lifted  him  up  to  know  that  in  England  we  have  a 
hundred  and  odd  miles  of  tunnelling.  A  visit  to 
London  was  a  round  of  visits  to  the  stations  of 
London,  with  delighted  lingering  at  Kin^s  Cross 
Goods  Station,  a  never-to-be-forgotten  pkce,  with 
its  receiving  offices,  its  coal  depots  and  wharves, 
its  engine-sheds  and  repairing  sheds,  its  stores  and 
stables  and  granary,  its  hydraulic  cranes  and 
weighing-machines,  its  engines,  tenders,  workshops, 
tanks,  its  carts  and  hoppers.  He  would  tell  you, 
as  soon  as  the  shock  at  your  ignorance  had  sub* 
sided,  what  hoppers  were,  and  would  patiently  ex- 
plain to  you  the  gestures  of  those  two  mysterious 
arms,  a  semaphore's.  He  would  make  of  himselt 
a  semaphore,  and  place  himself  at  danger  and  at 
caution  for  you  to  understand.  On  starriest  nights, 
if  near  a  railway  station,  he  looked  no  higher  than 
the  lights,  white,  blue,  green,  red,  that  twinkled  in 
mid-nearness.  On  the  point  of  going  to  India,  he 
knew  so  little  of  that  country's  history  as  to  main- 
tain that  the  greatest  event  in  it  was  the  building 
in  1853  of  the  section  of  railroad  which  was  the 
beginning  of  the  Great  Indian  Peninsula  railway. 
The  superior  greatness  of  England  to  that  of  her 
great  colony  was  accounted  for  to  him  by  the  cir- 
cumstance of  India's  having,  with  an  area  some 
ten  times  as  large  as  that  of  the  parent  country, 
hundreds  of  miles  less  of  raibroad. 

"Well,  Rowan,"  John  said  a  little  acridly, 
"  already  separated  after — how  many  hours  is  it  ?" 

The  engineer  took  out  his  watch. 
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"  We  were  married  at  eleven  this  morning.  It 
is  now  one  minute  past  four  o'clock." 

"  And  where  is  Mrs.  Archdale  junior  ?  " 

^'  At  this  precise  moment  she  is  in  the  room  next 
to  this,  with  Mrs;  Archdale  senior."  Kowan 
laughed  lightly.  "  How  glum  you  two  are  !  YouVe 
not  been  married." 

"Come,  Rowan,"  Osborne  exclaimed,  "don't 
talk  like  that." 

John  added,  "  I  thought  you  and  Bride  were 
staying  over  at  the  other  villa." 

"  So  we  have  been.  They've  given  it  up  to  us, 
and  Mrs.  Hale  has  come  over  here  with  the  old 
doctor.  But  we've  got  a  week  before  us,  and  we 
don't  want  to  spend  it  in  an  unbroken  tHt-h-tete, 
I  suggested  to  Bride  our  looking  in  on  you,  and — 
well,  here  we  are.  It's — er — my  mother's  house, 
and  I  hope  we're  not  unwelcome." 

John's  face  crimsoned. 

"No,  no,  no;  but  you  lake  one  by  surprise; 
£dwin  and  Angelina  were  not  like  this." 

"  No,  perhaps  not,  but  then  you  see  we're  not 
Edwin  and  Angelina. — Here  comes  Rotha  with 
Bride.  Bride"  (he  turned  to  his  wife),  "they 
thought  they'd  got  rid  of  us  for  a  time,  and  have 
given  me  a  very  cool  reception.  Tell  them  that  I 
shall  be  off  to  India  next  week,  so  they  might  as 
well  treat  me  kindly  while  they  have  me." 

Bride  laughed — a  joyless  little  laugh  enough. 
She  noticed  that,  even  while  Rowan  was  talking  to 
her,  his  eyes  kept  straying  to  Rotha,  with  whom 
he  now  began  talking.  Rotha,  with  those  whom 
she  liked,  was  a  good  talker,  a  charming  listener, 
and — thing  pleasanter  to  a  mechanician  than  either 
of  these— a  shrewd  questioner.  Rowan's  talk  with 
her  was  of  no  sentimental  nature,  but  ran  on  his 
pet  themes,  and  not  for  a  moment  did  the  keen 
blue  eyes  which  were  lifted  to  his  betray,  as 
certain  soft  brown  eyes  did  always,  that  of  all 
themes  in  the  world  the  very  least  interesting  to 
the  owner  of  them  was  engineering. 

CHAPTER  XXXVI.-  MISS  ONORA  AND   MISS   MARIABEl.LA 
ON  THE   EVE  OF  ROTHA'S   RETURN   FROM  FRANCE. 

AN  old  lady  and  a  lady  no  longer  young  sit 
in  a  small  cosy  room  with  hands  in  their 
laps.  Shadows  and  light  are  masterly  ;  de- 
tails are  microscopic ;  there  are  colour  and  glow 
and  nature  and  life  in  this  picture  of  an  interior, 
which  might  be  Dutch,  but  is  Kentish ;  which 
might  be  painted,  but  is  real.  It  is  chilly 
weather,  and  a  bright  fire  throws  red  lights 
about  the  room  ;  it  is  evening,  and  a  small  lamp 
burns,  but  it  is  turned  low,  and  gives  scarce  any 
light.  On  the  window-sill  without  a  robin  red- 
breast sings  tsik  !  tsik  ! — a  cold,  hard  little  note. 
Passing  over  the  roof,  some  crows  caw,  and  a 
cricket  chirps  from  the  grate.  The  ladies  hear 
nothing  of  this,  but  sleep  on.  Eight  o'clock 
strikes.  The  pigeons  next  door  come  home  to 
roost,  and  coo  in  concert — "worse  than  cats," 
Susan  says.  Nine  o'clock  strikes,  and  every 
noise  ceases ;  the  redbreast  has  gone  from  the 
window-sill,  the  crows  are  beyond  the  city  walls, 
the  cricket  has  ceased  to  chirp,  and  the  pigeons 
are    fast    asleep.    Then    the    older    lady    wakes 


suddenly  and  completely,  as  old  ladies  do,  draws 
closer -about  her  a  little  grey  shawl,  screws  the 
lamp  lower  still,  and  looks  out  of  the  window. 
It  is  a  windy  night,  such  few  leaves  as  have 
still  been  left  on  the  trees  flutter  out  of  them 
like  startled  birds,  and  a  frightened  moon  very 
high  in  the  sky  is  flying  before  the  clouds  which 
follow  her  like  hounds.  The  white-faced  lady  in 
the  window  takes  greater  whiteness  from  the 
moon.  With  the  yellow  light  of  the  lamp  upon 
her,  she  did  not  look  like  this. 

The  younger  lady  wakes,  not  all  at  once,  but 
as  younger  ladies  wake,  opening  eyes  and  shut- 
ting them,  opening  mouth  and  shutting  it,  and 
looking  very  sleepy. 

Miss  Onora  draws  the  blind  and  turns  up  the  lamp. 

"  What  sort  of  a  night  have  they  for  their 
crossing,  Onora?" 

"There's  a  bright,  beautiful  moon. — Supper, 
Susan,  please,  and  the  draughts." 

Supper — two  glasses  of  milk  and  two  water- 
biscuits — is  brought,  and  the  draughts  are  put  out 
Miss  Onora  draws  the  black  man,  and  plays  first 
Miss  Mariabella  looks  a  little  disappointed,  for  she 
likes  to  draw  the  black  man  and  play  first  Miss 
Onora  does  great  things  in  the  first  game.  With 
an  ease  that  is  quite  astounding  her  men  leap  over 
Miss  Mariabella's,  and  make  their  way  to  the  oppo- 
site side  of  the  board,  returning  crowned  i^nth 
double  powers  which  enable  them  to  clear  the 
board  in  a  twinkling  of  Miss  Mariabella's  men. 
Miss  Mariabella  keeps  her  temper,  and  the  men 
are  changed,  but  the  same  thing  happens  in  the 
second  game.  Miss  Mariabella  nearly  loses  her 
temper,  but  is  prevented  from  doing  so  by  the 
truly  heart-struck  manner  in  which  Miss  Onora,  as 
general  of  the  white  men,  marches  them  across  the 
board  to  victory  and  crowns,  just  as  she  had 
marched  the  black  men. 

The  draughts  are  put  up  by  Miss  Onora.  The 
winner  of  these  two  alwap  puts  up  the  draughts, 
and  sets  the  room  to  nghts,  the  loser  being,  it 
is  assumed,  not  in  the  mood  for  occupation  of 
this  kind,  whereas  the  winner,  thus  employed  in 
doing  something,  is  bound  to  have  less  an  ap- 
pearance of  elatement  than  if  she  were  to  sit 
still,  trying  ever  so  hard  not  to  spread  herself 
out  like  a  peacock. 

Miss  Onora  pushes  the  supper-table  back  to  its 
place  in  the  comer,  folds  up  the  antimacassars, 
pins  silk  handkerchiefs  round  two  charming 
statuettes  on  the  mantelpiece,  lifts  the  bigger 
lumps  of  coal  out  of  the  grate,  rolls  back  the 
rug,  lifts  the  corners  of  the  table-covers,  pins 
up  the  ends  of  the  curtains,  turns  small  pic- 
tures on  their  faces,  and  then,  while  Miss 
Mariabella  stands  in  the  doorway,  turns  down 
the  lamp  and  blows  under  the  chimney  three  or 
four  times,  till  the  light  no  longer  plays  about 
the  wonderful  old  face,  but  jumps  up  and  out. 
Then  Miss  Onora  goes  to  Miss  Mariabella  in 
the  doorway,  takes  from  her  one  of  the  two 
candles  which  Miss  Mariabella  has  lighted  and 
holds  in  readiness,  and  they  kiss  and  say  good- 
night. Miss  Onora's  gentle  eyes  saying  "Sans 
rancune,"  and  Miss  Mariabella's  pretty  eyes 
saying     "Bien     entendu."    They    say    this    in 
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French  because  eyes  speak  generally  a  foreign 
language,  French  or  German  or  Japanese — not 
just  the  language  spoken  by  all  the  lips  about 


CHAPTER  XXXVII.— MISS  MARIABBLLA  IS  BNUGHTBNED 
ON  THE  SUBJECT  OF  DIDOT. 

MISS  ONORA  in  the  sittii^;-room  in  the  evening 
and  Miss  Onora  in  the  bookshop  in  the 
morning  were  two  very  different  persons. 
Miss  Onora  in  the  sitting-room  in  the  evening  was 
inclined  to  be  sleepy,  but  Miss  Onora  in  the  book- 
shop in  the  morning  was  very  wideawake.  A  letter 
on  the  break£ist-table  having  announced  that  Rotha 
and  Bride  would  not  arrive  in  Canterbury  until  the 
afternoon,  Miss  Onora  quietly  set  about  her 
morning's  work.  A  new  batch  of  novels  had  arrived, 
and  she  glanced  through  them. 

*'Now  that's  a  person  who  should  write  ghost 
stories  only." 

This  was  said  as  she  rose  to  serve  a  customer 
with  a  quire  of  note-paper. 

"  Why,  ma'am  ?  "  he  asked. 

He  was  a  plasterer,  and  would  have  delighted 
the  eyes  of  Bottom  the  Weaver,  so  much  plaster 
and  loam  and  rough  cast  was  there  about  him  "  to 
signify  wall." 

"Because,  Morris,  headless  human  beings  are 
all  very  well  in  ghost-stories,  but  they're  out  of 
place  in  novels.  That's  what  some  of  our  novelists 
of  today  don't  seem  to  me  to  remember." 

"  Perhaps  not,  ma'am.     Thank  you." 

The  simple  fellow  was  pleased  at  the  lady's 
expounding  her  views  to  him. 

"I've  never  read  a  novel  myself,"  he  added, 
"  exceptin'  one  by  Mr. — if  he  isn't  Dr. — Besant " — 
with  a  pause  here  for  information  on  the  precise 
title  of  the  gentleman  in  question. 

"  He's  Mr.  Besant,  Morris." 

"Thank  you,  ma'ani. — It  was  called — well,  now, 
what  was  it  called,  to  be  sure  ?  " 

"'All  Sorts  and  Conditions  of  Men,'  perhaps," 
Miss  Onora  suggested,  smiling. 

"  That  was  it  I'll  tell  you  what  I  thought  of 
that  book,  ma'am.  That's  what  I  thought  of  it. 
Perhaps  you  take  my  meaning,  ma'am." 

Miss  Onora  would  have  been  very  dense  if  she 
had  not  taken  his  meaning. 

There  are  faces  which  seem  made  up  of  odds 
-and  ends  of  other  faces.  The  eyes  in  these  do  not 
seem  to  belong  to  the  nose ;  the  nose  and  the  mouth 
do  not  fit  one  another.  Several  types  are  seen 
in  different  parts  of  these  faces,  and  the  result 
is  something  which  has  no  beauty,  unless  it  be 
what  an  American  subtly  calls  "the  beauty  of 
ugliness."  Such  a  face  was  that  of  the  man  Morris. 
It  was  not  uninteresting,  but  even  in  repose  it  was 
singularly  unbeautiful.  At  the  moment  here  under 
<x)nsideration — that  in  which  Morris  gave  expression 
to  his  opinion  on  Mr.  Besant's  work — the  face  was 
not  in  repose,  but  was  pulled  to  a  wonderful  and 
•fearful  grimace,  the  result  of  eyes,  nostrils,  and 
mouth  being  all  suddenly  distended  in  the  direction 
of  the  ears.  The  face  seemed  to  shorten  and 
widen,  all  longitudinal  furrows  vanished,  and  lines 
of  latitude  crossed  it  from  forehead-hair  to  chin- 
stubble,  as  close  together  as  lines  in  music-paper. 


One  might  have  judged  the  man  to  be  in  excruciating 
pain,  but  that  the  distorted  face  fairly  shot  out  light 
A  double  fist  was  brought  down  on  the  counter 
while  the  grimace  was  at  its  height.  It  was  not 
brought  down  quickly,  or  with  noise,  but  slowly, 
with  no  sound  whatever. 

"  I  take  your  meaning,  Morris,  and  I'm  quite  of 
your  opinion,"  Miss  Onora  said,  laughing. 

"  Then  there's  no  more  to  be  said,  ma'am,  and 
it's  so." 

Two  choice  minds  like  his  own  and  Miss  Onora's 
being  at  one  on  the  subject  of  a  work  of  fiction,  it 
was  evident  that  Morris  considered  all  that  other 
critics  might  have  to  say  as  immaterial.  He  took 
his  handkerchief  from  his  hat,  and  wiped  with  it 
such  portions  of  the  counter  and  the  floor  as  were 
in  his  near  vicinity :  this  not  so  much  because  they 
actually  needed  it,  as  that  it  was  a  courteous  habit 
with  him.  Bits  of  plaster  and  loam  clinging  to  a 
man's  dress  frighten  ladies,  but  when  they  see  that 
the  man  has  the  means  and  the  will  to  rectify  any 
harm  that  he  may  do,  they  are  bound  to  be  set 
at  ease. 

"Good  morning,  ma'am,"  he  said  pleasantly, 
as  he  left  the  shop. 

"  Hillo ! " 

The  exclamation  came  from  a  rather  exquisitely 
dressed  youth,  who  entered  the  door  so  suddenly 
as  to  collide  with  the  workman. 

"  Beg  pardon,  sir,  but  whose  fault  is  it,  sir  ? " 
Morris  said,  not  quite  able  to  check  a  smile  as 
he  went  out. 

"I  say.  Miss  Onora" — the  youth  with  a  dis- 
mayed look  placed  himself  in  fullest  evidence — 
"do  I  look  as  if  I'd  walked  into  a  lime-pit?  " 

"  Well,  no,  but  you'll  need  a  brushing.  Youll 
find  a  brush  over  there." 

"Thank  you.  Nothing  to  reflect  oneself  in  here. 
Miss  Onora,  I  suppose,  not  even  a  running 
brook  ?  " 

"  No,  not  even  a  running  brook.  I'm  very 
sorry." 

"  You  don't  look  it !  you  lack  heart,  Miss  Onora. 
Now  what  I  want  is  a  rattling  good  book  to  read 
on  a  coach — a  short  thing— a  shilling  dreadful  is 
what  I'd  like  best.    What's  this  about?  " 

"  Well,  it's  a  shilling  dreadful,  and  t^i?  usual  thing, 
misunderstanding,  murders — *  wi'  mair  o'  horrible 
and  awfu',  which  even  to  name  wad  be  unlawfu'. ' " 

"  Bad  book  ?  " 

"  No.  Not  a  bad  book  of  the  kind.  I  think 
the  kind  bad." 

"  You  do  ?  Well  now,  I  think  I  like  the  kind. 
I'll  have  a  look  at  the  book,  please." 

Miss  Onora  passed  it  to  him. 

He  glanced  through  it. 

"  No,  no  ;  loathly  "  (putting  it  down).  "  AVhat's 
Stockton  doing  ?  " 

"  He  has  just  done  this." 

"Well,  I'll  have  it  Good  morning.  Miss  Onora. 
By  the  way"  (this  in  the  open  door),  "my  sisters 
want  to  know  when  Miss  Fleetwood  is  coming 
back." 

"  To^iay." 

"Thanks.  Look  out,  my  man,  and  don't  walk 
over  me.  This  is  the  second  time  I've  been  tele- 
scoped to-day,  Miss  Onora." 
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The  first  part  of  this  speech  was  directed  to  a 
pinafored  person  aged  about  three,  who  walked 
straight  on,  as  children  of  this  age  have  a  habit  of 
doing,  assuming,  very  correctly,  that  other  walkers, 
seeing  that  their  firm  determination  is  to  swerve 
neither  to  this  side  nor  to  that,  will  make  way  for 
them.  This  considerably  shortens  the  road  for 
babes. 

Taking  not  the  slightest  notice  of  the  young 
man's  words,  the  child  walked  on  to  Miss  Onora, 
and  put  a  ha'penny  into  her  hand.  This  was  not 
a  gift,  as  Miss  Onora  knew.  The  child  wished  to 
make  a  purchase,  but  had  forgotten  the  name  of 
the  commodity  of  which  he  was  in  need.  This 
thing  happened  so  often  in  Miss  Onora's  experience 
with  children,  that  she  was  not  surprised.  She 
seated  the  forgetful  one  on  the  counter,  with  his 
feet  up,  and  named  every  article  which  she  had  on 
sale  for  the  sum  of  one  ha'penny,  of  which  he 
might  be  able  to  make  use.  He  sat  with  one 
thumb  in  his  mouth,  and  his  expression  did  not 
change,  as  he  gazed  gravely,  but  quite  unthinkingly, 
at  his  feet,  which  were  encased  in  small,  rusty  boots, 
into  which  his  socks  had  vanished.  The  complete 
vagueness  of  his  look  might  have  had  a  depressing 
effect  on  some  people,  but  Miss  Onora  remained 
quite  cheerful,  naming  one  article  after  another. 
When  she  had  named  some  twenty  articles,  every 
pencil  being  named  according  to  the  colour  of  its 
enamel — thus,  a  black-lead  pencil  enamelled  green 
was  called  a  green  pencil — she  liad  an  inspiration, 
and  said — 

"  Can  it  be  that  you  want  a  beautiful  long  piece 
of  twine,  Alfy — of  red  twine  ?  " 

Alfy's  rusty  shoes  thumped  the  counter  (Miss 
Onora  promptly  laid  hands,  not  violent,  but  gently 
repressive,  upon  them) ;  he  took  his  thumb  from 
his  mouth,  and  made  a  sound  which  Miss  Onora 
called  "  chorkling,"  a  cross  between  a  chuckle  and 
a  laugh,  very  cheerful. 

Miss  Onora  unwound  yards  of  beautiful  red 
twine,  put  them  into  a  piece  of  silver  paper,  and 
stowed  the  gleaming  parcel  away  in  a  diminutive 
pocket  under  the  pinafore.  After  that,  she  lifted 
Alfy  down — she  did  not  kiss  him  ;  she  was  not  one 
of  those  people  who  kiss  all  little  children ;  and 
Alfy  walked  straight  to  the  door  and  against  it. 
He  had  not  yet  learned  that  the  great  difference 
between  bodies  animate  and  inanimate  is  that  the 
former  sometimes  have  that  special  form  of  nobility 
which  consists  in  obliging,  whereas  the  latter  never 
have  it.  Miss  Onora  considered  it  time  for  the  young 
being  to  come  to  this  knowledge,  and  consequently 
had  let  him  walk  against  the  door.  She  now  rose 
and  opened  it  for  him. 

Then  she  went  back  to  her  seat ;  and  then  this 
happened.  She  did  not  sit  down,  but,  going  away 
from  the  seat  again,  walked  round  and  round  her 
shop,  looking  at  the  books  in  rows  and  piles,  and 
the  papers  in  layers  and  packets,  and  the  pens  and 
the  pencils  in  boxes  and  bundles,  and  the  pictures, 
and  texts,  and  mottoes,  not  in  admired  disorder, 
but  in  most  admired  order  ;  and  she  did  this  going 
round  and  round  till  her  head  swam  and  she  had 
to  sit  down,  and  then  there  passed  before  her  eyes 
a  procession  made  up  of.  tinkers,  tailors,  soldiers, 
sailors,  gentlemen.      All  these  had  come  to  buy 


and  chat.  She  saw  them  plainly  passing  in  a  long 
file  before  her,  and. yet  she  did  not  see  Miss  Maria- 
bella  who  stood  not  three  yards  from  her.  Miss 
Mariabella  came  into  the  shop  once  every  day,  and 
directing  a  look  at  a  certain  shelf  asked  gravely — 

«  Are  Didot  and  Virgil  still  there,  Onora  ?  " 

Miss  Mariabella  had  never  realised  that  Didor 
was  the  publisher  of  this  edition  of  Virgil,  and  Mis> 
Onora,  impelled,  I  fear,  bynosublimer  notion  than 
mere  waggishness,  had  never  tried  to  make  her 
friend  understand  this  thing. 

*'  Yes,  Mariabella,"  she  would  say  to  Miss  Maria- 
bella's  daily  question,  and  that  lady  would  go  on  her 
way  contented.  On  the  present  occasion  the  ques- 
tion had  been  put  as  usual,  but  no  answer  had 
been  given  to  it.  Apparently  Miss  Onora  was  in 
distress.  You  don't  stare  straight  before  you  and 
not  see  your  best  friend  in  the  world  when  all  is 
right  with  you.  Miss  Mariabella  went  to  the  shelf 
and  read  the  titles  of  the  old  books— not  that  some 
of  them  were  very  old,  but  they  were  all  time- 
dimmed  and  lovely.  Many  among  them  were 
choice  editions  of  the  authors  in  question,  and  all 
of  them  were  early  editions.  With  her  bright  eyes 
lifted — she  wore  no  spectacles — and  brought  as 
near  as  possible  to  them,  Miss  Mariabella  could 
read  quite  well  the  dimmest  titles,  and  she  read 
them  aloud,  the  long  list  beginning  with  "  Lettres 
d'Abeilardet  d'H^loise,"  and  ending  with  "  Virgilii 
Opera." 

"  Onora ! " 

Miss  Mariabella's  voice  became  terrible,  and 
Miss  Onora  was  called  straight  back  from  dream- 
land. 

"What  is  it,  dear?  "  she  asked,  startled. 

"  Have  you  sold— Didot  ?  " 

"  No." 

Now  if  there  was  one  thing  in  the  world  that 
Miss  Mariabella  abhorred  more  than  another,  ii 
was  a  deviation  from  truth.  For  a  full  moment 
she  was  too  much  shocked  to  speak  ;  then  she  said, 
herself  heart-struck  at  the  icy  tone  of  her  voice— 

"  Onora,  I  think  less  of  you.  I  have  looked  on 
the  shelf,  and  it  is  full,  but  Didot  is  not  on  it. 
I  think  less  of  you." 

The  iteration  of  the  words  "  I  think  less  of  you '' 
may  look  nothing  in  print,  but,  as  said  in  a  hollow 
tone  by  Miss  Mariabella,  they  sounded  terrible. 
Miss  Onora  walked  up  to  her,  and  then  and  there 
explained  how  Didot  and  Virgil  were  bound  up 
together. 

It  has  been  said  before  that  the  course  of  true 
love  did  not  always  run  quite  smooth  between 
these  two — that  neither  of  them  was  made  of  that 
good,  but  rather  cloying  thing,  golden  syrup — and 
that  there  were  times  when  this  became  evident 
Miss  Mariabella  at  times  annoyed  Miss  Onora, 
and  Miss  Onora  then  showed  that  she  was  what 
she  called  "  pained."  At  times,  also.  Miss  Onora 
displeased  Miss  Mariabella,  and  Miss  Mariabella 
then  showed  that  she  was  what  she  called  "sur- 
prised." Neither  the  pained  state  nor  the  surprised 
state  lasted  for  long,  however,  for  both  ladies  had 
hearts  too  good  for  anger  to  abide  in  them ;  and 
though  Miss  Mariabella,  finding  that  she  had  been 
duped  by  Miss  Onora  in  the  matter  of  Virgil  and 
Didot,  left  that  lady  with  some  indignation  in  her 
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face,  she  had  not  reached  the  top  of  the  stairAight 
which  led  from  the  shop  to  the  sittJng-room  before 
her  mental  balance  was  restored,  and  she  relumed 
and  said  to  her  friend,  who  was  still  walking  aix>ut 
among  the  books — 

"  You  needn't  think,  my  dear  Onora,  that  I'm 
going  to  let  them  persuade  you  to  give  up  this 
place.  If  they  want  to  be  chaperoned  over  at 
the  big  house — Susan  may  chaperon  them  ! " 

This  was  what  Miss  Onora  called  "talking 
wildly."  Miss  Mariabella  was  given  to  talking 
wildly  where  Miss  Onora  was  concerned.  ^Vhen, 
some  hours  after  this  had  been  said,  Rotha  arrived 
with  Bride,  and  broached  the  subject  of  their  all 
migrating  to  tfie  Red  House,  as  Colonel  Fleetwood's 
house  was  called.  Miss  Mariabella  explained  that 
ihis  migration  could  only  take  place  if  the  shop  con- 
tinued as  before,  and  so  the  proposal  that  it  should 
l>e  sold  was  dropped.  Miss  Onora  and  Miss  Maria- 
bella took  up  their  abode  at  the  Red  House.  But 
Miss  Onora  Warwick,  bookseller,  did  not  cease  to 
exist     On  sunny  days  Miss  Onoia  walked  to  the 


bookshop,  but  on  days  dark  and  drizzling  she  was 
driven  there  by  Martin's  brother,  Job,  the  coachman, 
who  curled  his  Up  a  little  at  the  exceeding  absurdity 

of  this  thing — the  driving  all  in  a  chaise  and  pair  to 
her  shop  of  a  person  who  sold  paper  by  the  penny- 
worth and  was  at  the  beck  and  call  of  folk  no 
grander  than  himself.  Miss  Onora  saw  the  hollow 
look  upon  Job's  face  and  sympathised  with  him, 
thus  deeply  shocked  in  his  conception  of  the  fittest. 
Nothing  would  induce  this  functionary  (Job  was 
emphatically  a  functionary)  to  drive  up  to  the  door 
of  the  shop.  Like  Mistress  Gilpin's  hack,  his 
carriage  was  pulled  up  "three  doors  off" — a  thing 
this  which  incensed  Rotha,  whom,  hewever.  Miss 
Onora  would  permit  to  make  no  remonstrance, 
because  she  said  that  a  little  thing  like  this  gave 
her  food  for  merry  thought  through  all  a  dull  fore- 
noon. Indeed  she  never  left  the  carriage  without 
directing  a  smile  at  Job,  refusing  to  be  snubbed, 
though  he  gazed  straight  before  him  and  away  from 
her  with  the  expression  which,  put  into  words, 
becomes  O  Umpora  !  O  mores  ! 


1  nme  eye  aiscernmg  iruuis  1  aimiy  see. 
Thy  guiding  hand  through  each  perplexity. 
Holding  aloft  the  lamp,  the  light  divine? 


Strait  is  the  Gate  and  Narrow  is  the  Way, 
Few  they  who  find  and  many  they  who  roam. 
Oh !  when  ray  wand'ring  feet  would  go  astray 
Back  to  the  path  of  duty  bid  them  come. 
So  when  day  breaks  and  shadows  (lee  away, 
^lay  thou  and  I  at  last  be  safe  at  home. 


But  as  one  held  by  visions  of  the  night 
Sadly  awaketh  from  a  dream,  I  know 
Not  ours  in  coming  years  to  travel  so. 


Together  through  the  darkness  or  the  light; 
Down  the  deep  valley,  up  the  towering  height 
Where  amid  pastures  green  still  waters  flow, 
Or  where  no  living  thing  can  thrive  and  grow. 
Through  deserts  dread  or  gardens  of  delight. 
Lonely  and  long  the  journey,  yet  complain 
Nor  murmur  will  I,  ot  in  cold  or  heat ; 
If  thine  be  songs  and  sweetness,  mine  the  pain. 
Of  briers  and  tliorns,  torn  hair  and  bleeding  feet. 
What  will  it  matter,  when  once  more  again 
Some  day,  somewhere  beyond  the  stars  we  meet? 

KATHARINE  B.   S,    WILLS. 


THE     PEOPLES     OF     EUROPE. 

HOW  THEY   LIVE,   THINK,    AND   LABOUR. 

SECOND  SERIES. -GERMA>IY. 


SHIP-OWNING. 

IN  Germany  agriculture  is  not  extending,  but  ship- 
owning  is.  During  the  lost  few  years  there  has 
been  a  great  increase  in  its  coast  population, 
and  their  se^aring  employment.  The  chief  ports  are 
Hamburg,  Stettin,  Bremen,  Dantzic,  Lubeck,  and 
Kiel — especially  Hamburg,  where  the  docker  earns 
about  threepence -halfpenny  an  hour.  The  canal 
worker  is  on  a  lower  level  than  ours,  and  the  canals 
are  not  as  many  as  they  might  be,  for  their  naviga- 
tion is  of  great  importance  for  the  cheaper  convey- 
ance of  heavy  things  which  do  not  require  rapid 
transit  Berlin  receives  most  of  its  raw  material  by 
catud,  but  probably  its  prosperity  is  in  a  great 
measure  due  to  its  position  on  a  navigable  river 
between  the  Elbe  and  the  Oder,  on  the  road  from 
Frankfort  to  Magdeburg,' 


punctuality.  The  men,  accastomed  to  hard  woA, 
can  generally  stand  fatigue  well.  Most  of  them  are 
dismissed  after  two  years' service  if  they  have  proved 
well-behaved  and  intelligent.  Ambition  and 
patriotism  are  feelings  which  become  strongly  de- 
veloped, and  facilitate  the  carrying  out  of  the 
military  system.  No  German  ever  dreams  of  re- 
belling, in  spite  of  the  often  shameful  treatment  of 
soldiers  by  their  superior  officers. 

DOMESTIC  GOVERNMENT. 

The  domestic  government  varies  in  each  different 
state.  Village  communities  have  at  their  headi 
burgomaster,  mayor,  judge  or  prefect,  or  else  there 
is  a  council  or  magistracy,  members  of  the  local 
councils  being  elected  by  the  parishioners  for  i 


Berlin,  like  many  other  German  towns,  has  its 
own  gasworks  and  waterworks,  and  will  doubtless 
take  over  the  tramways  and  electric  lighting  as  soon 
as  the  concessions  expire.  Its  citizens  arc  proud 
of  the  numerous  unpaid  public  offices  they  are 
called  upon  to  fill ;  though  the  German  is  rarely 
backward  in  undertaking  municipal  ser\'ice.  The 
whole  nation  is  so  influenced  by  the  conscription 
that  he  is  not  likely  to  forget  his  duty  to  the  State 
or  his  duly  to  the  town.  The  conscription  bears 
hard  upon  the  educated,  especially  upon  the 
students,  who  can,  however,  serve  for  one  year  as 
volunteers  and  postpone  their  turn  until  their 
twenty-fifth  year  ;  but  it  is  not  without  its  value  to 
the  nation  at  large.  The  common  soldiers  derive 
some  educational  advantages  from  their  three  years' 
service,  for  they  are  taught  order,  cleanliness,  and 

•  The  following  summary  will  show  the  localion  of  German 
indualries  :  "  The  grealcst  number  of  factories  are  in  Rhenish 
Prussia,  Silesia,  Saiony,  Franconia,  Thuringia,  Wunemberg, 

Westphalia.  Brandenburg.     Ther '-       -  '     "-'  ■--■- 

Schleswig-Holslein,  and  Soulhcrn 
chiely  found  in  Silesia,  Weslphali  . 
chief  industries  are :  linen-weaving  in  Silesia,  Westphalia. 
Saxony ;  woollen  and  cotton  goods  in  Prussia  and  Sajiony  ;  silk 
fabrics  in  Rhenish  Prussia,  Crefcid  ;  leather  and  artistic  goods 
in  Rhenish  Pnissia,  and  Hanau  ;  iron  and  steel  manufactures  in 
Prussia;  china  in  Saxony,  Prussia,  and  Bavaria;  paper  in 
Prussia  and  Saxony  ;  glass  in  Pnissia  ;  gold  and  silver  goods  in 
Berlin,  Hanau ;  wooden  tools  and  toys  in  Bavaria  and  Saiony ; 
vhemicals  in  Bavaria,  Saxony,  Baden,  Prussia:  watches  in 
Baden  ;  surgical,  musical,  and  optical  instruments  in  Nurem- 
berg and  Munich;  hardware,  pencib,  and  gingerbread  inNurem- 
bere;  sugar  in  Saxony,  Anhah ,  Brunswick  ;  tobacco  i a  Bremen 
araT  Hamburg;  beer  in  Bavaria;  brandy  in  North-eastern 
Gernianf,  where  iheie  are  also  numerous  iron  and  steel  factories, 
iron,  copper,  and  steel  forges,  straw  and  artificial  flower  factories, 
and  other  works." 


certain  number  of  years,  or  being  appointed  by 
Government.  The  electioneering  system  is  greatly 
varied.  In  many  districts  the  nght  of  voting  de- 
pends on  the  position  of  the  electors  as  taipayw^ 
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the  especial  interests  of  landholders  being  taken 
into  consideration.  The  Government  has  the  right 
of  dissolving  these  representative  corporations,  and 
of  ordering  new  elections.  Local  councils  are  con- 
ducted like  parliamentary  sittings.  According  to 
the  latest  laws  they  are  independent  and  can  levy 
special  taxes,  Government  control  being  only 
exercised  with  regard  to  important  financial  opera- 
tions. 

TAXATION. 

The  recent  Taxation  Reform  Bill  has  produced 
great  changes  in  the  general  system  of  taxation. 
Since  the  declaration  of  a  person's  income  has 
become  compulsory,  there  has  been  an  important 
increase  in  the  State  revenue,  viz.  from  forty  to 
forty-four  million  marks.  The  declaration  is  kept 
secret,  and  a  breach  of  this  duty  is  punishable 
by  a  fine  of  1,500  marks,  or  three  months'  imprison- 
ment. The  communal  taxes  formerly  amounted 
to  a  certain  percentage  of  the  Government  taxes 
(in  Berlin  100  per  cent),  but  they  have  now  been 
diminished.  Two  of  the  most  unpopular  taxes  are 
the  inhabited-house  tax  and  the  income  tax,  which 
latter  is  particularly  hard  on  unfunded  incomes. 

Reforms  are  being  carried  out  or  projected  iir 
all  directions.  The  Press  is  busy  discussing  the 
Prussian  Three  Class  Electoral  System,  which  is 
intimately  connected  with  the  taxation  reform. 
The  new  income  tax  tends  towards  the  abolition 
of  this  system,  which  would,  however,  be  opposed  to 
conservative  interests.  According  to  the  existing 
system,  electors  are  divided  into  three  classes  wifh 
regard  to  the  taxes  they  pay,  so  that  a  large  estate- 
owner  who  is  in  debt  has  a  better  electoral  right 
than  the  solvent  proprietor  of  a  small  estate  ;  also 
those  whose  names  occur  first  in  the  alphabet  have 
an  advantage  over  others. 

SOCIALISM. 

The  Socialist  movement  has  entered  upon  a  more 
tranquil  stage  since  the  abolition  of  the  Socialist 
law.  Last  winter  the  demonstrations  of  the  un- 
employed were  confined  to  riots  excited  by  tramps 
and  vagabonds  rather  than  demonstrations  by 
regular  workmen.  In  spite  of  the  differences  of 
opinion  which  exist  within  their  camp,  Socialists 
may  always  be  relied  upon  when  the  elections  draw 
near,  for  they  set  great  value  upon  the  position 
they  have  obtained  in  Parliament.  Their  efforts  to 
improve  the  condition  of  the  labouring  classes  have 
already  proved  successful.  In  a  measure  the  de- 
sires of  these  Democrats  and  of  the  Liberals  meet, 
although  the  final  aim  worked  for  is  very  dissimilar. 
The  philanthropist  wishes  to  inculcate  the  love  of 
learning  for  its  own  sake,  whereas  the  Socialist 
mainly  desires  to  spread  such  works  as  bear  out  his 
own  theories,  and  will  accept  no  kind  of  compro- 
mise. Democrats  do  not  recognise  the  many  con- 
ditions that  prevent  the  discussion  of  religious  or 
political  questions  in  polite  society.  Their  favourite 
authors  are  Renan,  Strauss,  Haeckel,  Darwin,  and 
Herbert  Spencer.  Their  native  Radicalism  is  very 
different  from  that  professed  by  many  of  the  most 
educated  men.  We  hear,  indeed,  of  professors  and 
men  of  letters  who  hold  decidedly  liberal  views,  yet 


would  not  express  them  in  their  families,  and 
educate  their  children  according  to  Church  prin- 
ciples. There  are  some  even  who  require  that 
their  wives  should  make  active  profession  of  a  faith 
they  themselves  do  not  believe,  and  yet  withhold 
from  these  same  wives  all  intellectual  culture  as 
"  unsuited  to  women-folk." 

Notwithstanding  all  the  Emperor's  efforts,  a 
religious  spirit  has  not  grown  up  in  Germany ;  it 
is  still  the  land  of  free  thought  or  religious  indiffer- 
ence. Since  Sunday  closing  has  been  made  obliga- 
tory, the  public-houses  are  more  frequented — that 
is  the  only  difference  ;  probably  because  the  work- 
ing classes  have  never  been  accustomed  to  attend 
church  regularly,  which  seemed  to  them  a  recrea- 
tion for  the  rich  only.  Among  the  upper  and 
middle  classes  there  is  a  marked  increase  in  the 
religious  spirit ;  and  in  Germany  many  halls  have 
had  to  be  rented  for  Divine  service  owing  to  the 
overcrowding  of  the  churches.  The  Emperor  is 
anxiously  interested  in  the  construction  of  new 
churches  for  the  capital,  and  contributions  to  that 
end  flow  in  generously  from  all  sides. 

woman's  work. 

German  conditions  are  exceedingly  unfavourable 
to  woman's  emancipation.  School  teachers  are  the 
only  women  whose  position  is  anything  at  all  like 
that  of  men,  while  in  Government  schools  they 
are  seldom  allowed  to  teach  in  the  higher  classes. 
They  may  become  head-mistresses  of  private 
schools,  but  the  Government  only  recognises  men 
as  directors  of  public  institutions.  To  acquire  a 
university  training  women  must  go  abroad ;  the 
German  universities  are  rigidly  closed  to  them. 
There  are  very  few  women  doctors  ;  in  1885  there 
were  only  three  in  the  whole  empire.  There  are 
more  lady  dentists  ;  in  Berlin  there  are  six  American 
graduates  and  nineteen  uncertificated  lady  dentists. 
Still,  as  compared  to  the  number  of  men  who  enter 
these  callings  the  quantity  is  nil  In  Germany 
women  will  always  have  to  encounter  one  great 
obstacle,  namely,  the  overcrowding  of  all  profes- 
sions, especially  medicine.  The  number  of  doctors 
is  quite  out  of  proportion  to  the  population.  The 
training  of  nurses  is  furthered  to  the  utmost  degree 
in  patriotic  and  clerical  circles,  but  in  all  other 
departments  the  work  of  women  is  discouraged. 
Women  are  only  employed  by  the  Government  in 
telegraph  and  booking  offices,  and  even  there 
somewhat  unwillingly. 

NATIONAL  COSTUMES. 

Since  railroads  have  penetrated  into  the  remotest 
parts  of  Germany  a  desire  to  travel  has  made  itself 
manifest  even  in  distant  villages,  and  many  custonis 
have  been  introduced  which  were  unknown  in 
the  good  old  times.  A  love  for  fashionable  attire 
has  followed  as  one  of  the  factors  of  civilisation. 
Formerly  a  peasant  woman  carefully  kept  her 
wedding-dress,  which  did  duty  on  all  solemn  oc- 
casions for  all  her  life.  But  now  she  cares  for 
nothing  but  stylish  new  gowns.  The  disappearance 
of  national  costumes  is  perhaps  a  triumph  of  the 
more  modem  cosmopolitan  spirit,  but  the  clinging 
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to  the  ccnvention,  to  the  customs  of  the  fathers, 
had  its  good  side  as  well  as  its  bad.  In  a  fev 
places  costumes  still  linger ;  in  Mecklenbui^,  for 
instancy  there  is  a  trace  of  national  garb  left  in 
the  shape  of  becoming  caps.  The  vegetable  and 
flower  vendors  in  Hamburg  still  wear  a  most  quaint 
and  pretty  costume.  Also  in  the  Bavarian  High- 
lands in  the  men's  attire  there  is  left  a  vestige  of 
the  old  sumptuary  laws,  and  the  same  can  be  seen 
in  the  island  of  Rugen.  National  costumes  are 
rarest  in  the  north.  On  the  whole  the  poorer 
classes  ape  the  fashions  of  their  wealthy  superiors, 
who  in  their  turn  faithfully  copy  French  patterns.' 


accept  everything  as  inevitable.  Lately  there  has 
been  more  scope  for  free  development,  but  it  would 
be  unreasonable  as  yet  to  look  for  results.  Af 
present  very  much  depends  on  the  personality  of 
the  Emperor.  The  German  constitution  admits 
of  both  absolutism  and  a  Parliament,  and  public 
opinion  is  not  strong  enough  to  shake  off  the 
old  fetters  of  subservient  obedience.  Thus,  as  the 
fate  of  the  nation  depends  on  one  personality,  the 
Issue  of  many  events  is  uncertain,  and  all  manner 
of  political  surprises  may  be  in  store  for  Gennany. 
And  how  about  the  people  itself — the  nation?— 
it  may  be  asked.     Here  we  should  like  to  point 


DIVERSITIES  OF  CHARACTER. 

A  picture  of  the  present  is  too  varied  to  be  re- 
viewed in  a  few  words.  When  Bismarck  ruled  the 
inner  politics,  the  Germans  were  accustomed  to 

'  The  syslem  of  societies,  clubs,  etc  has  attained  enormous 
dimensions  in  Gennany.  The  Berlin  Directory  devotes  twenty 
pages,  divided  into  four  columns  in  fine  print,  to  their  enuroera- 
lion.  The  ■■  Kriegenereine "  (war  clubs),  of  which  there  are 
over  a  hundred  in  Berlin  alone,  bear  an  especially  national 
stamp.  They  arose  out  of  the  spontaneous  patholism  of  1S70- 
1S73  and  1864,  and  their  object  is  to  unite  alt  former  soldiers  in 
true  comradeshif).  This  great  Kriegerbund  is  composed  of 
3,099  smaller  societies,  with  i57,7ai  members,  and  in  1884  it 
becarrie  united  to  400  Pnissian  societies  of  75,431  members 
In  spite  of  their  patriotic  principle,  these  societies  have  lost 
their  liberty  of  action  by  restrictive  laws.  They  are  not  truly 
popular,  on  account  of  their  political  party  spirit  and  want  of 
tolerance.  The  freedom  of  public  meetings  is  only  restricted 
with  regard  to  political  clubs. 


out  a  philological  distinction.  The  first  won! 
designates  a  social,  the  latter  a  political  entity. 
The  German  nation  may  well  be  proud  of  its 
position  in  Europe,  Still,  in  itself  it  is  by  no 
means  firmly  fixed,  and  party  contests  are  rife. 
Every  small  State,  every  province,  every  town  has 
its  peculiarity  of  local  patriotism.  A  conspicuous 
example  of  this  was  offered  at  Hamburg  during 
the  late  cholera  epidemic  A  feeling  of  bitterness 
against  the  rest  of  Germany  showed  itself  in  spite 
of  the  help  sent  to  the  unfortunate  town.  The 
reason  was  that  when  it  transpired  that  the  town 
itself  was  to  blame  for  the  spread  of  the  pestilence 
a  very  general  feeling  of  indignation  broke  out  in 
the  Empire.  This  animosity  was  not  only  caused 
by  the  existing  circumstances,  but  to  a  certain  ex- 
tent because  Hamburg  has  always  considered  herself 
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vastly  superior  to  the  rest  of  Germany.  There  is 
more  resemblance  between  a  Hamburger  and  an 
Englishman  than  between  a  Hamburger  and  a 
Prussian.  Indeed,  these  vast  differences  of  character 
between  one  portion  of  the  Empire  and  another 
make  it  very  difficult  to  give  a  correct  general  im- 
pression of  Germany  as  a  whole.  Thus,  Saxons 
again  are  entirely  different  from  Prussians,  Wurtem- 
burgers  different  from  Saxons,  and  so  forth.  One 
thing  in  which  all  non-Prussians  agree  is  a  very 
general  dislike  of  Prussian  rule.  However,  these 
provincial  differences  do  not  affect  the  people  and 
their  social  life.  Of  recent  years  the  upper  classes 
manifest  a  laudable  desire  to  teach  the  lower 
classes,    to    set   aside  class   prejudices,   and   to 


put  themselves  in  more  human  contact  with  their 
less  fortunate  brethren.  The  middle  class  as  yet 
remain  impassive  to  this  movement,  probably  be- 
cause they  have  neither  time  nor  means  for  ideal 
and  philanthropic  enterprises.  What  Germany 
most  needs  is  an  advancement  of  the  middle 
classes,  which  always  form  the  basis  of  a  nation's 
prosperity.  There  is  no  lack  of  ability,  of  stre- 
nuous and  high  qualities  in  this  people.  It  is 
rather  the  opportunity  to  develop  them  that 
they  lack.  A  few  years  of  assured  peace,  a  little 
less  militarism,  a  little  more  humanism,  a  return 
to  the  better  traditions  of  the  land,  and  there  is 
every  prospect  that  Germany,  which  has  become  a 
powerful  nation,  will  also  be  a  happy  one. 


=«= 


TWO   MEMORABLE  DAYS   IN   PATERNOSTER  ROW. 

AN    ACCOUNT  OF  THE  ISSUE  OF   THE  REVISED  TESTAMENT  AND   OF   THE  NEW  REVISED   BIBLE. 


MUCH  has  been  written  on  the  Revised  Version 
of  the  Bible,  and  on  the  contents  of  the 
book,  contrasted  with  the  Authorised 
Version.  No  full  account  has  hitherto  appeared 
of  the  circumstances  connected  with  its  actual 
publication,  and  of  the  scenes  attending  the  first 
issue  of  the  New  Testament  to  the  public,  on 
May  17,  1 88 1.  The  publication  was  a  feat 
altogether  unparalleled  in  the  history  of  the  press, 
and  the  desire  for  possessing  early  copies  of  the 
work  was  intense  beyond  imagination. 

The  revision  of  the  New  Testament  was  com- 
menced on  June  22,  1870.  It  was  upwards  of  ten 
years  before  the  Revisers  brought  their  labours  to  a 
conclusion.  The  Old  Testament  was  not  finished 
till  four  years  later. 

Long  before  the  completion  of  the  New  Testa- 
ment, Sie  curiosity  and  anxiety  of  the  public  had 
been  raised  to  the  highest  pitch.  It  was  evident 
that  the  demand  for  the  work  would  be  prodigious, 
and  preparations  were  made  accordingly  on  a  scale 
whoUy  unprecedented.  It  was  soon  found  that 
the  University  Presses  of  Oxford  and  Cambridge, 
which  were  charged  with  the  publication,  would  be 
taxed  to  the  utmost,  and  far  beyond  their  usual 
resources,  to  provide  copies  in  sufficient  numbers  to 
supply  the  demand. 

The  greater  strain  fell  upon  the  Oxford  University 
Press,  as  the  larger  and  more  widely  known 
institution  of  the  two  ;  but  both  presses  were  kept 
at  work  day  and  night  for  many  weeks,  at  the 
highest  possible  pressure.  In  anticipation  of  this 
gigantic  work  many  hundreds  of  tons  of  rag  were 
consumed  in  making  paper  at  the  Oxford 
University  paper  mill  at  Wolvercote.  When  the 
sheets  were  printed  the  work  of  binding  was 
enormous,  and  the  labour  was  much  increased 
owing  to  the  fact  that  a  lai^e  proportion  of  the 
copies  had  been  ordered  in  morocco.  The 
resources  of  the  Oxford  University  Binding  House 
in  Aldersgate   Street   were   inadequate  to  cope 


with  even  a  tenth  part  of  the  supplies  required  in 
leather  bindings.  All  the  leading  bookbinders  in 
I^ondon  were  pressed  into  the  service,  while  hun- 
dreds of  thousands  of  copies  were  bound  in  cloth 
in  Edinburgh. 

During  the  whole  of.  the  period  of  preparing  for 
publication,  while  the  sheets  were  being  printed, 
folded,  and  bound,  the  utmost  watchfulness  was 
necessary  to  prevent  copies  getting  into  unautho- 
rised or  improper  hands.  Not  only  had  the  Uni- 
versity Presses  to  be  guarded  against  keen  home 
publishers,  but  against  American  firms,  who  sent 
over  their  "smartest"  emissaries  to  get  hold  of 
early  copies — by  fair  means  or  fouL  The  greatest 
vigilance  had  to  be  maintained,  and  the  sheets 
were  carefully  counted,  and  watched  as  jealously 
as  if  they  had  been  bank-notes. 

One  enterprising  American  went  to  Oxford.  He 
managed  to  become  acquauited  with  a  foreman  at 
the  works,  and  offered  him  2,000/.  for  an  advance 
copy.  The  answer  of  the  foreman  was  that  the 
honour  of  the  Oxford  Press  was  as  dear  to  every 
workman  engaged  there  as  to  the  delegates  them- 
selves, and  that  the  sooner  the  tempter  left  the  pre- 
mises the  safer  it  would  be  for  his  own  person  and 
the  better  for  all  concerned  !  At  one  moment  con- 
sternation prevailed,  owing  to  the  discovery  that 
single  copies  of  several  consecutive  sheets  were 
missing.  They  were  traced  to  one  of  the  folding- 
girls,  who  was  compelled  to  deliver  them  up.  It 
was  suspected  that  the  same  disappointed  New 
Yorker  had  tried  to  get  a  part  when  he  saw  it  was 
impossible  to  secure  a  complete  copy. 

Foiled  at  Oxford,  he  thought  of  attempting  one 
of  the  Revisers,  for  they  were  sure  to  have  proof 
copies  at  their  homes.  He  went  down  to  Scot- 
land and  called  on  one  of  them,  begging  as  a  great 
favour  to  be  permitted  to  see  a  copy.  The  reverend 
Reviser  pointed  to  a  volume  on  his  writing-table, 
but  refused  to  allow  his  visitor  to  handle  it  or  open 
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It  He  lyent  away,  and  got  a  dummy  volume  pre- 
pared, exactly  similar  in  outward  appearance,  but 
made  up  of  blank  paper.  He  called  again,  at  a 
time  when  he  knew  the  doctor  was  from  home,  in 
the  hope  of  being  able  to  stealthily  exchange  it  for 
the  coveted  volume.  But  a  daughter  of  the  house 
accompanied  him  to  the  library,  and  would  not 
leave  him  for  a  moment  alone  with  the  volume  he 
was  so  anxious  to  possess* 

Of  other  attempts  there  are  records,  and  it  is 
said  that  as  much  as  5,000/.  was  offered  for  an 
advance  copy,  with  the  significant  assurance  that 
no  questions  would  be  asked.  It  is  certainly  a 
surprising  thing  that  all  these  efforts  were  un- 
successful ;  and  it  is  highly  to  the  credit  of  those 
who  resisted  temptation,  seeing  that  copies  passed 
through  the  hands  of  so  many  thousands  of  British 
workpeople. 

Thus,  with  ceaseless  labour  and  careful  vigilance, 
the  work  proceeded.  All  this  time  orders  con- 
tinued to  pour  in  at  the  Oxford  University  Press 
Warehouse  from  every  part  of  the  world  where  the 
English  language  is  spoken.  .  The  most  strenuous 
efforts  were  made  to  meet  the  demand,  and 
printers,  bookbinders,  and  packers  were  working 
night  and  day.  Early  in  April  Mi*.  Frowde  had  to 
give  notice  to  the  trade  that  he  could  accept  no 
more  orders  for  execution  till  the  day  of  publica- 
tion. 

The  warehouse  in  Paternoster  Row  was  far  too 
small  to  contain  the  stock  which  was  accumulating, 
so  the  supplies  for  London  only  were  stored 
there.  Those  for  abroad  were  at  the  University's 
premises  in  Aldersgate  Street ;  those  for  the  English 
provinces  and  Ireland  at  temporary  premises  in 
Bridgewater  Square ;  and  those  for  Scotland  at 
the  Oxford  University  Press  Depot  in  Edinburgh. 
The  Cambridge  editions  were  issued  from  the 
Cambridge  University  Press  Warehouse  in  Pater- 
noster Row.  Copies  were  shipped  by  both  presses 
to  the  United  States  and  Canada  on  May  9  to  be 
in  readiness  for  publication  there,  which  was  to  be 
on  May  20. 

It  was  decided  that  evety  bookseller  throughout 
Great  Britain  and  Ireland  should  receive  supplies 
simultaneously  upon  the  morning  of  May  17. 
Packages  for  the  country  were  delivered  to  the 
railway  companies  on  the  previous  day,  and  special 
arrangements  were  made  with  them  for  early  de- 
livery on  the  morning  of  the  17  th  in  all  towns 
throughout  the  country.  This  gave  rise  to  an 
animated  scene  in  the  "  Row  "  on  the  16th,  and 
an  interminable  procession  of  railway  vans  from 
Bridgewater  Square,  which  caused  wondering  crowds 
to  assemble  all  day  long  in  that  locality.  But  more 
exciting  scenes  were  to  follow. 

Immediately  after  the  clock  of  St.  PauFs  Cathe- 
dral had  struck  the  hour  of  midnight,  and  ushered 
in  the  morning  of  the  17th,  the  doors  of  the 
two  University  Press  Warehouses  were  opened,  and 
the  delivery  of  the  Revised  New  Testament  to  the 
London  trade  commenced.  Booksellers'  carts  and 
waggons  of  all  sorts  and  sizes  were  waiting  outside, 
and  a  strong  body  of  police  were  in  attendance  to 
superintend  the  traffic.    The  distribution  went  on 


briskly  for  three  or  four  hours,  when  a  temporary 
lull  ensued,  to  be  followed,  between  four  and  five 
o'clock,  by  increased  activity  as  the  newspaper 
carts  began  to  call  for  the  parcels  awaiting  them. 
At  seven  o'clock  a  large  number  of  waggons  were 
employed  to  carry  supplies  all  over  London  to 
those  booksellers  who  had  not  previously  sent  for 
them  ;  and  so  it  happened  that  by  the  time  ordi- 
nary Londoners  were  astir  there  was  not  a  book- 
seller in  the  metropolis  unprovided  with  the  Re- 
vised New  Testament,  and  the  w^indows  of  most  of 
their  shops  were  filled  with  it. 

The  publishers  were  now  in  the  following  posi- 
tion :  Mr.  Frowde,  of  the  Oxford  University  Press, 
liad  issued  considerably  more  than  a  million  copies, 
but  he  held  thousands  of  unexecuted  "  repetition  " 
orders  for  nearly  as  many  more,  and  his  supplies 
were  for  the  moment  exhausted.  Mr.  Clay,  of  the 
Cambridge  University  Press,  had  issued  a  con- 
siderable though  smaller  number  ;  all  his  orders 
were  executed,  and  he  had  copies  still  on  hand. 
Before  noon  many  hundreds  of  telegrams  b^an  to 
pour  in  upon  Mr.  Frowde  from  booksellers  who 
had  received  fewer  copies  than  they  could  dispose 
of  The  telegraph  boys  were  stumbling  over  each 
other  at  the  entrance,  and  the  Post-Office  officials 
suggested  a  temporary  telegraph-office  within  the 
premises.  The  "trade"  was  clamorous,  and  as 
they  could  get  no  further  copies  from  the  Oxford 
warehouse  they  soon  cleared  out  Mr.  Clay's  re- 
maining stock. 

At  eleven  o'clock  the  two  Houses  of  the  Con- 
vocation of  Canterbury  assembled  at  Westminster, 
and  Dr.  Ellicott,  Bishop  of  Gloucester  and  Bristol, 
who  had  held  the  office  of  Chairman  to  the  New 
Testament  Company,  presented  the  Revised  New 
Testament  to  the  President  of  the  Upper  House, 
the  Archbishop  of  Canterbury. 

The  excitement  in  the  forenoon  in  Paternoster 
Row  was  intense,  and  the  public  were  literally 
scrambling  for  copies.  The  shilling  size  was  being 
sold  at  the  underground  bookstalls  as  rapidly  at 
one-and-sixpence  per  copy  as  by  the  discount  book- 
sellers at  ninepence.  One  City  bookseller  alone 
sold  during  the  day  15,000  in  single  copies  ranging 
in  price  from  a  shilling  to  a  guinea.  In  every 
omnibus,  in  every  railway  compartment,  and  even 
while  walking  along  the  public  thoroughfare,  people 
were  to  be  seen  reading  the  New  Testament.  It 
was  the  universal  subject  of  conversation  throughout 
the  land.  On  the  evening  of  that  memorable  day 
the  newspapers  were  full  of  it.  The  whole  nation 
seemed  to  be  reading  or  discussing  the  revision. 
Mr.  Frowde  and  his  staff  then  enjoyed  the  almost 
forgotten  luxury  of  going  to  bed  ! 

During  the  four  years'  interval  between  the 
publication  of  the  Revised  New  Testament  and  the 
Revised  Bible  a  new  and  commodious  warehouse 
at  Amen  Corner  was  opened  for  the  Oxford  Uni- 
versity Press.  Mr.  C.  J.  Clay  took  his  two  sons 
into  partnership,  and  larger  premises  were  secured 
for  the  Cambridge  University  Press,  a  few  doors 
distant,  in  Ave  Maria  Lane. 

The  preparations  for  the  issue  of  the  complete 
Bible  were  quite  as  extensive  as  those  made  for 
the  New  Testament    The  supply  of  paper  was 
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drawn  from  many  paper  mills,  but  that  made  at 
the  Oxford  University  paper  mill  alone  was  suf- 
ikient  to  cover  two  and  a  quarter  square  miles.  It 
would  have  gone  round  the  world  in  a  strip  of  six 
inches  wide ;  or,  say,  if  the  pages  had  been  laid 
open  one  after  another,  it  would  have  gone  round 
the  world.  The  sheets  piled  in  reams  as  they  left 
the  mill  would  have  made  a  column  ten  times  the 
height  of  St  Paul's,  or,  folded  into  books  before 
binding,  at  least  one  hundred  times  the  height. 
The  copies  which  were  being  prepared  by  the 
Oxford  University  Press  alone  would,  if  piled  flat 
one  upon  another,  have  made  a  column  more 
than  fourteen  miles  high,  or  370  times  the  height 
of  the  Monument.  If  piled  end  on  end  they 
would  have  reached  seventy-four  miles  high,  or 
1,943  times  the  height  of  the  Monument  i 

Printers,  bookbinders,  and  packers  were  again 
working  night  and  day,  relays  of  men  being  em- 
ployed where  practicable.  The  strain  upon  the 
bookbinders  was  greater  than  before,  owing  to  a 
much  larger  proportion  of  copies  being  required 
in  elaborate  leather  bindings.  Goat-skins  were  in 
special  requisition,  and  the  market  value  of 
morocco  was  proportionately  high.  A  special  Act 
of  Congress  was  passed  to  admit  presentation 
copies  into  the  United  States  free  of  duty,  and 
1,560  goat-skins  were  used  in  binding  the  copies 
presented  by  the  American  Committee  of  Revision. 
The  number  used  for  the  general  issue  is  beyond 
all  calculation. 

The  sheets  had  again  to  be  guarded  with  in- 
creasing care,  and  watch  and  ward  was  kept  over 
the  5,000  persons  who  were  binding  and  packing 
the  book,  for  American  agents  were  once  more 
upon  the  track,  offering  thousands  of  pounds  for 
an  advance  copy.  Newspaper  correspondents  were 
also  offering  hundreds  of  pounds  for  the  sight  of 
a  copy,  or  such  particulars  of  the  main  features 
of  the  version  as  would  interest  the  millions  of 
American  readers  who  were  waiting  for  it. 

In  view  of  the  publication  of  the  complete 
Bible,  Mr.  Frowde  had  retained  possession  of  the 
"  old  Bible  Warehouse  "  at  7  Paternoster  Row  for 
the  dispatch  of  supplies  to  the  English  country 
trade  It  was  a  large  roomy  place,  about  ninety 
feet  deep,  bearing  the  date  1671.  For  nearly  two 
hundred  years  it  had  been  kno\\Ti  as  the  "  Oxford 
Bible  Warehouse,"  and  from  its  doors  had  issued 
millions  of  Bibles,  used  by  generations  of  our 
ancestors.  On  the  upper  floors  there  was  an  anti- 
quated cooking-range  with  boilers,  and  other 
evidences  that  the  building  had  served  the  double 
purpose  of  warehouse  or  sale-room  and  dwelling- 
place.  The  last  service  rendered  to  Bible  distri- 
bution was  undoubtedly  its  most  weighty  one,  for 
as  the  day  of  publication  approached  it  was  literally 
cranuned  from  basement  to  attic  with  hundreds  of 
tons  of  Revised  Bibles,*  packed  and  arranged  in 
perfect  order,  in  readiness  for  delivery  to  the  various 
raOway  companies.  The  enormous  weight  was 
almost  too  much  for  it,  and  on  the  morning  of 
May  14,  just  when  the  Archbishop  of  Canterbury 
was  expected  to  view  the  preparations,  ominous 
creaks  were  heard,  the  floors  were  seen  to  be 
bulging  and  the  beams  bending  under  the  unusual 


weight  The  confusion  that  would  have  ensued  if 
the  structure  had  collapsed  was  too  dreadful  to  be 
thought  of,  and  builders  were  quickly  at  work  prop- 
ping it  up  from  the  foundation.  The  Archbishop 
arrived,  accompanied  by  Mrs.  and  the  hte  Miss 
Benson,  and  went  over  the  building  in  safety  ;  they 
also  visited  the  Oxford  Binding  Factory  in  Alders- 
gate  Street  and  the  new  warehouse  at  Amen  Comer. 
They  were  greatly  interested  in  all  they  saw,  and 
the  Archbishop  talked  of  preaching  a  sermon  on 
the  process  of  binding  a  Bible. 

The  new  version  of  the  complete  Bible  was 
presented,  with  due  ceremony,  to  the  assembled 
Houses  of  the  Convocation  of  Canterbury  and 
to  the  Queen.  The  arrangements  for  publication 
were  very  similar  to  those  made  on  the  former 
occasion.  The  Cambridge  Press  issued  its  supplies 
from  its  warehouse  in  Ave  Maria  Lane  and  its 
depot  in  Glasgow ;  the  Oxford  Press  from  its  ware- 
houses in  Paternoster  Row,  in  Aldersgate  Street,  at 
Amen  Corner,  and  from  its  depot  in  Edinburgh. 

The  scene  in  the  Row  on  Monday,  May  18, 1885^ 
was  very  striking.  From  an  early  hour  in  the  morn- 
ing till  late  in  the  afternoon  railway  waggons  ap- 
proached, under  the  guidance  of  the  police,  through 
Warwick  Lane  and  Ave  Maria  Lane,  and  passed 
down  Paternoster  Row  in  one  unbroken  stream, 
blocking  the  ordinary  traffic  and  creating  congestion 
in  all  the  neighbouring  thoroughfares.  By  six 
o'clock  in  tlie  evening  all  the  country  supplies  had 
been  dispatched,  and  the  employes  at  No.  7  Pater- 
noster Row  were  able  to  appease  their  hunger. 
They  had  not  tasted  food  since  the  early  morning. 
The  old  warehouse  was  empty  and  erect,  and  the 
anxiety  that  had  tormented  Mr.  Frowde  during  the 
four  previous  days  was  at  an  end.  It  was  pulled 
down  soon  afterwards.  The  doors  at  Amen  Corner 
and  Ave  Maria  Lane  were  opened  immediately 
after  midnight,  and  those  in  Edinburgh  and 
Glasgow  at  6  a.m.  on  the  19th.  By  midday  all 
had  gone  off  without  a  hitch  of  any  kind. 
Simultaneous  publication  throughout  the  British 
Isles  had  been  effected,  and  the  Revised  Bible 
was  in  everj'body's  hands.  The  Jewish  world 
pointed  out  that  this  took  place  upon  the  anni- 
versary of  the  very  day  (the  eve  of  the  Feast  of 
Pentecost)  on  which  the  law  was  originally  given 
from  Mount  Sinai.  The  version  was  issued  in 
America  and  the  Colonies  two  days  later,  and 
numerous  American  reprints  quickly  appeared. 

The  new  version  has  not  superseded  the  old 
one,  as  some  persons  anticipated  it  would  do.  The 
sale  of  the  Authorised  Version  was  not  affected 
in  the  least,  and  has  gone  on  increasing  from  that 
day  to  this,  while  the  Revised  Version  of  the  Bible 
has  also  a  steady  and  increasing  sale.  This  is 
partly  due,  however,  to  great  reduction  in  the 
selling  prices.  Large  quantities  are  ordered  for 
distribution  at  very  low  rates,  and  in  the  last  six 
months  of  1893  about  200,000  of  the  Revised  New 
Testament  were  thus  disposed  of.  The  sale  of  the 
New  Testament  fell  off  shortly  after  its  first  publi- 
cation. The  sale  of  the  completed  Bible  has  been 
more  equally  maintained,  many  thousands  being 
ordered  yearly. 
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Anyone  who  has  carefully  sfudied  the  Revised 
Version,  will  have  noticed  that  the  Old  Testament 
contains  fewer  apparently  unimportant  alterations 
than  the  New.  The  Old  Testament  Company 
was,  on  the  whole,  much  more  conservative,  though 
the  changes  in  the  translation  of  the  Hebrew,  books 
might  have  been  expected  to  be  more  numerous. 
When  the  publication  was  made  in  1885  there. was 
far  less  public  interest  felt  in  the  work  of  revision, 
and  the  excitement  of  1881  was  not  renewed. 
The  number  of  copies  issued  on  the  day  of  publi- 
cation was  not  nearly  so  large  as  that  of  the  New 
Testament  had  been,  but  the  bulk  was  if  anything 
greater. 

A  short  statement  must  be  added  regarding  the 
publication  and  issue  of  the  Revised  Version  in 
America.  The  arrangements  for  obtaining  the 
co-operation  of  an  American  committee  were 
-chiefly  left  to  Dr.  Angus  and  Dr.  Schaff,  who 
visited  England  in  1872  for  this  purpose.  On 
his  return  the  work  of  revision  was  begun,  the 
committee  consisting  of  the  most  eminent  scholars, 
for  the  most  part  professors  in  the  universities  and 
theological  seminaries  of  various  Churches.  The 
two  companies  for  the  New  and  the  Old  Testa- 
ments met  every  month  at  rooms  42  and  44 
Bible  House,  New  York,  from  September  to  May, 
and  a  summer  meeting  at  New  Haven,  Andover,  or 
Princetown.  No  controversy  ever  rose  at  any 
meeting  on  points  dividing  religious  bodies.  The 
spirit  of  reverence  in  dealing  with  the  Word  of 
God,  and  of  scholarship,  rose  far  above  any  sec- 
tarian spirit.  The  assurance  was  also  felt  that  due 
consideration  would  be  given  to  every  suggestion 
made  by  the  American  committee  in  the  progress 
•of  the  work,  which  was  to  be  received  as  the 
common  Bible  for  all  English-speaking  nations. 
In  the  version  as  published  in  England  some 
points  in  which  perfect  agreement  could  not  be 
attained  were  printed  as  an  appendix.  But  these 
points  represent  a  minute  portion  of  the  labours 
of  the  American  Revisers,  the  results  of  which  are 
found  everywhere  throughout  the  book.  The 
revision  of  the  New  Testament  was  concluded  in 
the  autumn  of  1880,  and  that  of  the  Old  Testament 
near  the  end  of  1884. 

Then  came  the  arrangements  for  publication  and 
distribution.  It  was  announced  that  the  Oxford 
and  Cambridge  editions  of  the  New  Testament 
would  be  issued  in  New  York  and  Philadelphia  on 
Thursday,  May  20,  at  daybreak.  On  that  morning 
Wall  Street,  New  York,  presented  an  unprecedented 
aspect,  being  invaded  by  large  numbers  of  street- 
vendors  carrying  trays  laden  with  the  book.  Some 
hundreds  of  thousands  of  copies  are  said  to  have 
been  sold  in  New  York  alone  upon  that  day.  No 
copyright  existed  in  America ;  but  the  American 
Revisers  were  pledged  not  to  give  countenance  to 
editions  which  did  not  emanate  from  Oxford  or 
Cambridge. 

American  enterprise,  which  had  hitherto  been 
baffled  in  attempts  to  get  early  copies,  now  had  its 
opportunity.  The  Revised  New  Testament  is 
stated  to  have  been  "  set-up  "  on  the  Atlantic  by 
Messrs.  D.  Appleton  &  Co.*s  printers,  stereotyped 
on  board  of  ship,  and  printed  off  immediately  on 


the  arrival  of  the  vessel  in  New  York.  By  this 
means,  it  '\%  said,  the  bound  volume  was  selling  in 
thousands  within  two  or  three  days  after  the  arrival 
of  the  vessel  in  New  York. 

The  editor  of  the  "  Chicago  Times  "  determined 
to  give  it  to  his  readers  entire  in  an  immediate 
issue  of  the  paper.  Copies  could  not  reach 
Chicago  by  rail  till  late  on  the  evening  of  May  21, 
so  he  arranged  to  have  the  revised  text  of  the  Four 
Gospels,  the  Acts  of  the  Apostles,  and  St  Pauls 
Epistle  to  the  Romans,  telegraphed  from  New 
York.  The  operators  started  at  5.30  p.m.  on 
May  20 ;  the  whole  of  the  wires,  twenty-one  in 
number,  were  employed,  and  all  other  telegraphic 
business  was  suspended  or  sent  by  circuitous 
routes.  The  last  word  was  sent  at  12.50  a-m. — 
one  hundred  and  eighteen  thousand  words  in 
little  more  than  seven  hours,  for  which  the  pro- 
prietors are  said  to  have  paid  the  telegraph  com- 
pany ten  thousand  dollars.  The  remaining  books 
were  set  up  from  printed  copy  upon  the  arrival 
of  Revised  New  Testaments  by  rail.  It  did  not 
transpire  till  the  Four  Gospels  were  put  into  t^-pe 
that  the  Revisers  had  departed  from  the  old  arrange- 
ment of  division  into  verses,  so  these  books  were 
printed  in  chapters  and  verses  like  the  Authorised 
Version,  and  all  the  remainder  in  the  paragraphs  of 
the  Revised  Version. 

On  the  morning  of  May  22  the  "Chicago 
Times  "  appeared,  containing,  besides  other  matter, 
the  Revised  Version  of  the  New  Testament  com- 
plete. Many  other  American  editions  quickly 
followed,  in  all  shapes  and  sizes ;  but  before  the 
majority  of  them  appeared  the  persons  most 
interested  in  the  new  version  had  supplied  them- 
selves with  copies,  and  public  interest  in  it  had 
begun  to  wane.  A  copy  of  this  special  number  of 
the  "  Chicago  Times  "  is  before  us  as  we  write,  and 
it  is  a  wonderful  illustration  of  commercial  enter- 
prise as  well  as  a  striking  proof  of  the  intense 
anxiety  of  the  public  to  get  possession  of  the 
Revised  Version  of  the  New  Testament 

The  same  ceaseless  labour  and  anxious  vigilance 
were  necessary  in  America  as  in  England  for  the 
protection  of  the  publication.  Many  anecdotes 
are  told  of  the  schemes  of  publishers  and  news- 
paper agents  to  get  possession  of  early  copies. 
One  example  only  we  can  afford  space  to  describe. 

A  stranger  came  one  Monday  morning  to  the 
Bible  House,  and  asked  to  see  Dr.  Schaff.  After 
talking  on  various  topics  the  subject  of  the  ap- 
proaching publication  of  the  New  Testament  was 
spoken  of.  He  told  Dr.  Schaff  that  Mr.  Henry 
Frowde,  a  fellow -passenger  to  New  York  in  the 
Britannic^  arrived  the  previous  day,  and  that  he  was 
bringing  one  thousand  copies  of  the  New  Testa- 
ment for  distribution  among  those  who  had  con- 
tributed ten  dollars  or  more  towards  the  exp>enses 
of  the  pubhcation.  The  American  Revisers  had 
no  arrangement  like  their  English  brethren  for 
being  paid  their  expenses,  but  did  the  whole  work 
gratuitously.  ;;^2o,ooo  was  understood  to  be  pro- 
vided for  expenses  of  the  English  Companies. 

Meanwhile  a  letter  had  come  to  Dr.  Schaff, 
written  on  the  official  paper  of  the  Britannic^ 
White  Star  line,  purporting  to  be  from  Mr.  Frowde. 
He  wrote  that  he  had  come  to  America  to  consult 
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about  getting  a  Japanese  revision.  On  account  of 
the  yessel  arriving  on  Sunday  he  had  been  unable 
to  get  at  his  copies  in  the  hold  of  the  ship.  He 
would  be  greatly  obliged  if  he  could  obtain  the 
loan  of  Dr.'  Schaff 's  copy  for  a  few  hours  at  the 
Fifth  Avenue  Hotel,  for  which  he  would  send  a 
messenger  early  in  the  morning.  This  letter  was 
dated  on  Sunday,  and  bore  the  forged  signature  of 
Henry  Frowde. 

Dr.  Schaff  wrote  to  Mr.  Frowde  inviting  him  to 
come  to  his  house,  or,  if  he  received  the  letter  too 
late,  to  come  to  his  office  between  9  and  10  a.m. 
next  day.  Dropping  into  the  publishing  house  of 
T.  Nelson  &  Co.,  agents  in  New  York  of  the  Oxford 
Press,  he  learned  that  Mr.  Frowde  was  not  ex- 
pected to  arrive  in  New  York,  and  also  found  that 
the  name  of  Frowde  was  unknown  at  the  Fifth 
Avenue  Hotel  Dr.  Schaff  immediately  saw  that 
an  impudent  attempt  had  been  made  to  get  a  copy 
of  the  book  "by  hard  lying  from  beginning  to  end," 
as  he  expressed  it.  The  adroit  and  clever  sharper 
had,  no  doubt,  sought  to  get  a  copy  to  sell  at  his 
own  price  to  some  unscrupulous  publisher,  who 
would  be  able  to  flood  the  market  with  unautho- 
rised books  before  the  day  fixed  for  publication. 

It  only  remains  to  say  that  the  issue  of  the 
Revised  Version,  enormous  as  it  has  been,  has  had 
no  appreciable  effect  on  the  circulation  of  the 
Bible  throughout  the  world  by  the  British  and 
Foreign  Bible  Society  and  other  agencies.  Recent 
statistics  show  that  the  Scriptures  have  been  printed 
in  no  fewer  than  354  languages  and  dialects,  either 
wholly  or  in  part.  The  American  Bible  Society 
has  aided  in  the  translation,  printing,  or  distribution 
of  the  Scriptures  in  ninety-five  versions.  Up  to 
1892  the  British  and  Foreign  Bible  Society  had 
issued  131,844,796,  and  the  American  Bible  So- 
^^^ty  55>53^>9<>6  Bibles,  Testaments,  and  portions 


of  the  Scriptures.  Other  societies  had  issued  about 
50,000,000  copies,  while  private  publishers  had  in- 
creased these  issues  by  scores  of  millions  besides. 

The  lowest  price  of  the  Revised  New  Testament 
was  one  shilling.  The  lowest  price  of  the  Revised 
Bible  was  three-and-sixpence,  in  cloth.  The  most 
popular  size  is  priced  seven-and-sixpence.  The 
large  library  edition,  consisting  of  five  volumes,  in 
royal  8vo,  is  priced  at  3/.  2J.  6^/.  All  sorts  of 
prices  are  charged  for  costly  bindings  and  luxurious 
forms.  The  sale  of  ordinary  editions  is  now  much 
reduced,  quantities  being  bought  at  a  very  low 
figure  for  distribution. 

Nearly  ten  years  have  passed  since  the  Revised 
Bible  has  been  in  the  hands  of  the  public.  It  is 
generally  admitted  that  in  some  points  there  has 
been  an  improved  rendering,  either  in  text  or 
margin,  of  which  ample  use  is  made  by  preachers 
and  expositors.  On  other  points  the  increased 
knowledge  in  science,  or  in  geography  and  history, 
has  led  to  clearer  statements  than  could  be  ex- 
pected in  the  beginning  of  the  seventeenth  cen- 
tury. But  in  every  essential  of  faith  or  of  duty  it 
is  satisfactory  to  find  that  new  scholarship  has  left 
untouched  the  least  of  the  old  truths  held  in 
common  by  all  Christians. 

There  is  not  the  slightest  probability  that  the 
Revised  Bible  will  ever  displace  or  supersede  the 
Authorised  Version,  the  words  of  which  are  inter- 
woven with  all  the  best  thought  and  literature  of 
the  English  tongue.  But  the  eagerness  v.'ith  which 
the  Revised  Version  was  looked  for  and  discussed 
is  surely  a  memorable  sign  of  the  times.  And  it 
is  satisfactory  to  know,  amid  all  the  speculations 
and  scepticisms  of  our  days,  that  in  the  opinion 
of  learned  men  the  people  possess  ip  their  English 
Bibles  "  the  Holy  Scriptures,  which  are  able  to 
make  them  wise  unto  salvation  through  faith  which 
is  in  Christ  Jesus." 


IN    A    CAUCASIAN    TEA-HOUSE. 


IT /HEN  I  arrived  in  Tiflis  in  the  early  summer 
VV  my  first  duty  was  to  see  the  town.  I 
sauntered  along  the  broad  streets  of  the 
Russian  section,  and  wound  in  and  out  of  the 
narrow  lanes  and  covered  bazaars  of  the  Asiatic 
quarter.  Crowds  of  queerly  dressed  Armenians, 
Tartars,  Persians,  and  Georgians  stared  at  me, 
drinking  in  civilisation,  I  suppose.  Odd  little 
holes  served  as  shops  where  armourers,  silver- 
smiths, bootmakers,  bakers,  furriers,  carried  on 
their  several  occupations  before  the  passers  by. 
The  day  was  drawing  towards  evening ;  the  great 
heat  had  somewhat  subsided ;  the  air  was  heavy 
and  hazy,  softening  the  outlines  of  things,  and 
bathing  distant  objects  in  the  mystery  and  in- 
definiteness  of  a  dream  landscape.  All  at  once 
my  eyes  were  attracted  to  a  highly  original  sign- 
board, nailed  somewhat  crookedly  to  the  side  of 
a  wall.  It  represented  a  yellow  tea-urn  with  red 
handles.     From  the  funnel  of  the  tea-urn  smoke 


curied  forth.  Round  it,  in  the  shape  of  a  fan, 
green  tea-cups  were  painted,  and  underneath  it 
was  the  inscription  in  Russian,  "Newly  opened 
Tea-house.''  Thirst  was  tormenting  me  at  the 
time,  and  I  at  once  made  for  the  tea-house.  It 
was  a  large,  low  room,  furnished  with  little  tables 
covered  with  dirty  napkins.  A  long  counter  stood 
against  the  wall  at  one  end,  and  was  covered  with 
tea-pots.  An  organ  stood  against  another  wall. 
At  two  tables  sat  bright-coated  fellows  eating 
water-melons,  and  at  a  third  some  sort  of  petty 
official,  a  Russian,  in  shabby  coat  and  shining 
buttons,  sat  beside  a  decanter  of  vodka,  and 
smoked  cigarettes.  I  sat  down  at  a  disengaged 
table.  An  attendant  hurried  up  to  me— a  short- 
bodied,  fat  Armenian,  with  black  moustache  across 
his  face.  He  was  clad  in  a  dark  jacket  of  glossy 
material,  wore  a  belt  of  jointed  silver  ntelo  work, 
and  jauntily  carried  a  napkin  on  his  shoulder. 
"  Let  me  have  some  tea." 
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"Certainly,"  he  answered,  with  a  smile  that 
spread  out  his  moustache  to  still  greater  breadth. 
"  With  lemon  or  cream  ?  " 

"  Cream." 

He  ran  to  the  counter,  began  a  hurried  talk 
with  a  huge  Armenian  standing  there— a  fellow 
with  a  black  beard  and  blue  shaven  cheeks,  whom 
I  took  to  be  the  landlord— returned  to  me,  and 
said: 

"  We  haven't  any  cream ;  would  you  like  milk  ?  " 

"  All  right,  milk." 

Again  a  conversation  with  the  big  Armenian, 
and  back  again  to  me. 

"  Beg  pardon,  we  haven't  even  milk." 

"  Well,  let  me  have  lemon." 

For  the  third  time  he  ran  to  the  counter,  and  a 
third  time  he  returned. 

"The  lemon  is  all  gone,  but  we  can  let  you 
have  barbaris  powder  instead.  It  makes  your  tea 
pleasantly  sour.     It's  strong,  stronger  than  lemon." 

Now  cream  and  milk  I  knew  ;  I  was  also  used 
to  tea  and  lemon ;  but  barbaris  powder  was  an 
absolutely  unknown  condiment,  and  its  name  was 
suspicious,  and  did  not  mend  matters,  so  I  replied, 
"  I^t  me  have  plain  tea." 

lea  was  served.  The  attendant  rushed  to  the 
mechanical  organ,  turned  it  on,  then  placed  him- 
self opposite  me  to  watch  its  effects.  He  was 
evidently  proud  of  this  organ.  The  organ  played 
in  a  highly  original  manner  an  air  with  a  refrain 
which  was  totally  unknown  to  me. 

"  What  is  it  playing? "  I  inquired. 

"  Ah,  that  is  lovely  music,"  said  the  man  in  his 
imperfect  Russian,  "  an  Armenian  song — the  most 
beautiful  song  in  the  world.  A  man  in  this  town, 
one  of  my  friends,  built  that  organ." 

I  listened  with  close  attention.  The  attendant 
drew  nearer  to  my  table. 

"What  exactly  is  the  subject-matter  of  this 
beautiful  song  ?  " 

"  It  is  about  a  girl,  a  most  lovely  Armenian  girl ; 
and  how  a  Persian  prince  went  to  war ;  and  how 
he  took  prisoner  that  girl,  and  put  that  girl  on  his 
own  horse,  and  wanted  to  marry  her,  and  killed 
her  father  and  mother.  And  that  girLhad  a  lover, 
a  good  rich  Armenian  merchant.  The  Armenian 
merchant  went  to  buy  that  girl  from  the  Persian 
prince.  The  prince  asked  a  thousand  roubles  and 
the  ear  of  the  merchant.  The  Armenian  merchant 
gave  a  thousand  roubles  for  the  girl,  and  cut  off 
his  ear  with  a  kinjaL  The  Persian  prince  did  not 
give  him  the  girl,  and  asked  ten  thousand  roubles 
and  the  merchant's  nose.  The  Armenian  mer- 
chant loved  the  girl  very  much,  gave  the  Persian 
prince  ten  thousand  roubles,  and  cut  off  his  nose 
with  a  kinjaL  The  Persian  prince  did  not  give  up 
the  girl,  and  demanded  a  hundred  thousand 
roubles  from  the  Armenian  merchant,  together 
with  his  head  .  .  ." 

When  this  most  epic  of  recitals  had  got  to  this 


point,  the  huge  Armenian  from  the  counter^  who 
had  been  gradually  drawing  nearer  to  listen,  inter- 
rupted at  the  word  "  fiead." 

"No,  no,"  he  cried,  "what  are  you  talking 
about  ?    You  are  mixing  it  all  up  ! " 

The  waiter  turned  on  the  big  man,  and  began  to 
talk  angrily  in  Arrnenian.  The  tall  man  explained 
his  version  of  the  story,  also  in  Armenian,  and 
thereupon  ensued  a  loud  wrangle.  The  little 
waiter  flourished  his  hands  about  the  foce  of  the 
tall  man.  The  tall  man  laid  firm  hold  of  the  little 
fellow  by  the  back,  and  was  bawling  to  me  : 

"Sir,  let  me  speak  !  I  know  the  story  better. 
When  the  Armenian  merchant  cut  off  his  ear  with 
the  kinjaly  the  girl  wept  with  great  tears,  and  began 
to  sing,  *  Now  unto  thee  I  sing,  my  love,  I  shall 
love  thee  more  for  thy  wound ;  I  will  touch  thy  ear 
that  thou  may'st  hear  my  burning  words  of  love.'  '^ 

"No,  that's  wrong,"  interrupted  the  little  man, 
jumping  about  in  his  exciterflent.  "When  the 
Persian  prince  said  to  the  Armenian  merchant 
*give  me  your  head,'  the  girl  took  a  kinjal  .   ,  T 

"  It  wasn't  the  girl  who  took  the  kinjai,  but  the 
girl's  brother  who  took  it,"  yelled  the  tall  man, 
striking  the  rival  narrator  on  the  breast. 

The  waiter  recovered,  and  to  show  that  his 
version  was  the  correct  one  he  began  to  sing  some- 
thing in  Armenian,  raising  his  left  hand  to  his 
mouth  as  he  sang,  and  gathering  his  eyes  well 
under  his  brows. 

After  a  minute  of  this  he  asked  his  big  antago- 
nist :  "  Now  do  you  know  how  it  goes  ?  " 

"  Do  you  know  this  ?  "  and  the  big  man  shut  his 
eyes  tightly,  and  likewise  began  to  sing. 

"  That  isn't  it,"  roared  the  waiter. 

In  a  few  seconds  they  were  both  singing,  each 
his  own  version,  each  his  own  motif.  The  out- 
come of  these  sounds  closely  resembled  the  feline 
concerts  that  I  had  often  listened  to  on  a  London 
house-top,  a  war  of  nasal  screams.  The  attendant 
beat  time  to  his  version  with  his  feet,  the  big  man 
hammered  an  accompaniment  with  a  glass.  I  got 
tired  of  it.  It  was  enough  to  pull  my  ears  out  by 
the  roots, 

"  How  much  for  the  tea?"  I  asked,  standing  up. 

"  Stop,  stop,  sir,  don't  go  yet ! "  cried  the  tall 
man  in  the  midst  of  his  song.  The  attendant, 
however,  continued  his  singing. 

I  threw  a  twenty-copeck  piece  on  the  table,  and 
asked,  "  Is  that  enough  ?  " 

"  Quite  enough,  sir ;  but  the  weather  is  getting 
bad,  and  I  don't  want  you  to  leave  us  until  you 
hear  the  end  of  the  story  about  the  Armenian 
girl's  brother." 

I  rushed  from  the  tea-house  and  crossed  the 
street ;  but  from  the  other  side  I  heard  the  conflict 
of  the  contending  bards  growing  louder  and  fiercer, 
the  organ  slowly  grinding  out  a  third  version  of 
that  wonderful  tale  of  an  Armenian  girl  and  a 
Persian  prince. 


=^\^ 


J^cqond  T^ou0^f^  on  Booft^. 


The  "Dictionary  of  National  Bio- 
^'^ttoiaT"'  graphy"  is  HO  longer  edited  by  Mr. 

Leslie  Stephen.  His  successor,  Mr. 
Sidney  Lee,  commenced  his  editorial  labours  in 
the  summer  of  last  year  with  a  volume  containing 
innumerable  Macs.  Of  course  the  volume  had  a 
specially  Scottish  flavour  about  it.  Having  occa- 
sion at  the  time  to  be  reading  about  the  feud  l>e- 
tween  James  Macpherson  and  Dr.  Johnson,  we  were 
curious  to  see  the  opinion  of  the  new  editor  about 
the  Ossianic  poems,  where  the  "  Times  "  review  of 
the  volume  said  we  "should  find  him  at  his  best." 
It  turned  out,  from  a  subsequent  letter  in  the 
"  Times,"  that  Mr.  Sidney  Lee  was  not  the  author 
of  the  article  which  had  been  praised  for  its 
"judicious  treatment  of  the  (amous  controversy."  It 
was  written  by  Mr.  T.  Bailey  Saunders.  His 
judicious  summary  is  thus  given  : 

"It  is  cleat  thai  the  general  charge  of  fo[gery,  in  the 
form  in  which  it  was  made  by  Johnson,  was  unj  usiifiable. 
Il  is  unlikely  from  the  characlet  of  Macpherson's  olher 
urilings,  that  be  could  t>e  the  sole  Author  of  the  poems,  or 
thit  he  could  have  written  so  much  original  poetry  in  so 
short  a  time.  On  the  olher  hand,  it  is  highly  improbable 
ihat  Macpherson  found  any  such  epic  as  he  claimed  lo  have 
diwovered.  He  undoubtedly  'arranged'  what  he  found. 
In  the  process  he  occasionally  combined  legends  of  two  dif- 
ferent epochs.  Funhet,  there  is  no  proof  that  the  poems 
emanated,  »s  was  allied,  from  the  third  century,  nor  is  il 
now  possible  to  !i»  their  dote.  Thej'  are  stated  to  be  pre- 
Christian  i  but  reference  to  Christianity  may  have  been 
omitted  with  the  object  of  increaiing  their  ftppMent  anti- 
quity." 

This  statement  is  far  worse  than  anything  that 
Dr.  Johnson  ever  said  about  Macpherson.  The 
idea  of  purposely  omitting  every  reference  to 
Christianity  in  order  to  increase  the  apparent 
antiquity  of  the  poems  would  reduce  the  name  of 
Macpherson  to  the  level  of  a  very  tricky  and 
commonplace  literary  forger. 

The  dispute  about  which  so  much  was  heard  at 
the  time  turned  upon  a  very  simple  issue.  \\'ere 
the  poems  of  Ossian  translations  or  inventions  ?  If 
they  were  inventions,  they  were  the  work  of  a  man 
of  original  genius.  If  translations,  Dr.  Johnson 
said,  let  the  originals  be  produced. 

Dr.  .Johnson  took  up  the  question  with  more  than 


his  usual  vehemence,  and  Macpherson  replied  in 
terms  so  severely  personal,  that  Johnson,  who  knew 
no  fear,  wrote  his  famous  letter  containing  the  words, 
"  I  received  your  foolish  and  impudent  letter.  Any 
violence  offered  to  myself  I  shall  do  my  best  to 
repel  ;  and  what  I  cannot  do  for  myself,  the  law 
shall  do  for  me.  I  hope  I  shall  never  be  deterred 
from  detecting  what  I  think  a  cheat  by  the  menaces 
of  a  ruffian."  It  was  then  that  he  purchased  an 
oak  cu(%el  far  bigger  than  that  which  he  got  to 
thrash  Foote,  on  hearing  that  he  was  about  to 
ridicule  him  on  the  stage  1 

Dr.  Johnson  was  not  aware  of  the  wealth  of 
literary  legend  handed  down  from  ancient  times 
without  being  put  into  writing.  He  did  not  deny 
the  authenticity  of  Ossian  from  any  prejudice  against 
Macpherson  as  a  Scotchman,  but  insisted  on  the 
manuscripts  being  shown  or  deposited  in  some 
library. 

This  was  of  course  impossible,  though  the  pre- 
tence of  their  existence  was  maintained  for  the  sake 
of  the  sale  of  the  book. 

The  whole  story  is  told  in  the  Life  and  in  the 
Letters  of  Dr.  Johnson.  Boswell  says  that  when 
the  fr^ments  of  Highland  poetry  first  came  out  he 
was  so  much  pleased  with  them  that  he  was  one  of 
those  who  subscribed  to  enable  the  editor,  then 
a  young  man,  to  make  a  search  in  the  Hebrides  for  a 
long  poem  in  the  Erse  language  reported  to  be  pre- 
served in  these  r^ions.  He  afterwards  changed 
his  opinion  on  seeing  the  epic  poem  in  six  books  ! 
Even  David  Hume  subscribed  to  the  search  fund. 
Gibbon,  who  quoted  Ossian  in  the  first  volume  of  hts 
"  Decline  and  Fall,"  speaks  of  "  the  doubtful  mist 
still  hanging  over  these  highland  traditions,  not  to 
be  dispelled  by  the  most  ingenious  researches  of 
modem  criticism," 

Even  down  to  our  day  the  controversy  is  kept 
up,  and  in  literary  history  there  is  still  a  "  doubtful 
mist  "  such  as  Gibbon  referred  to,  as  uncertain  as 
the  true  origin  of  the  Homeric  poems.  The 
parallel  case  of  the  Icelandic  Sagas  and  Legends  was 
not  known  a  century  ago.  The  mystery  kept  up 
by  the  author  and  the  publishers  of  Ossian  greatly 
helped  the  sale  at  the  time. 

Inanotein  Dr.  Birkbeck  Hill's  edition  of  Boswell 
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we  are  reminded  of  Dean  Stanley's  remark  in  his 
** Westminster  Abbey."  "Within  a  few  feet  of 
Johnson  Hes  (by  one  of  those  singular  coincidences 
in  which  the  abbey  abounds)  his  deadly  enemy 
James  Macpherson." 

It  was  a  great  ethical  advance  from  the  days  of 
Ossian  when  Sir  Walter  Scott,  in  his  own  name, 
gathered  up  the  legendary  ballads  of  the  Borders,  or 
published  Scottish  songs  under  such  titles  as  the 
"  Lady  of  the  Lake "  or  the  "  Lay  of  the  Last 
Minstrel."  How  Johnson  would  have  loved  Sir 
Walter  Scott !  m. 


Here  are,  says  a  learned  Scotchman, 
Fians,  Fames,  ^hrgg    interchangeable    names.     We, 

and  Picts.         ,  u       r  •        *u       i      j 

then,  who  live  m  the  land  once 
inhabited  by  the  Picts,  live  in  the  land  once 
inhabited  by  the  Fians  and  the  Fairies.  It  was, 
then,  they  who  owned  these  islands  before  the 
Normans  and  the  Saxons  and  the  Danes  and  the 
Romans. 

Well-a-day  ! — One  thinks  at  once  of  cowslips' 
bells  and  bats'  backs,  and  from  the  bottom  of  one's 
heart  wishes  the  old  times  back.  "  Hear  me  to 
the  end,"  says  the  learned  Scotchman — "  we  never, 
not  even  when  we  were  Fians  and  Fairies,  lay  in 
cowslips'  bells,  and  we  never  flew  on  Imts'  backs. 
That  is  such  stuff  as  dreams  are  made  of,  the 
dreams  of  Shakespeare  and  his  like." 

The  Scotchman  does  not  use  precisely  those 
words,  but  he  says  precisely  what  is  contained  in 
them.  He  pleads  guilty  to  being  an  euhemerist. 
More  than  two  thousand  years  have  passed  since 
Euhemerus  of  Greece  wrote  that  book  in  which  he 
asserted  that  all  the  pretty  myths  of  his  country- 
men were  mere  expansions  of  human  events,  and 
we  have  still  euhemerists  among  us,  and  the  latest 
of  them  is  David  Mac  Ritchie,  who  gives  us  this 
strange  and  interesting  booklet,  "  Fians,  Fairies,  and 
Picts,"  in  which  he  tells  us  that  Fian,  Fairy,  and  Pict 
are  interchangeable  names.  His  line  of  argument 
is  this  :  The  fairies,  of  whom  the  poets  tell  us,  are 
little  people ;  the  Picts,  of  whom  the  historians 
tell  us,  were  little  people.  The  fairies,  if  we  are  to 
believe  the  poets,  live  in  hollow  hillocks  and  under 
the  ground ;  there  are  still  in  these  islands 
numerous  underground  structures  and  artificial 
mounds,  the  interior  of  which  shows  them  to  have 
been  dwelling-places,  and  which  are  in  some  places 
known  as  "fairy  halls "  and  in  others  as  " Picts' 
houses." 

Illustrations  are  given  of  these  "  beehive  houses," 
one  of  which  is  described  as  eighteen  feet  in 
diameter,  as  nine  feet  high,  and  as  covered  with 
green  turf  outside.  Another  is  described  as 
square  within  and  round  without  and  green  with 
growing  turf.  Such  houses,  we  are  told,  are 
found  in  numbers  in  the  Hebrides,  the  bees 
that  dwelt  in  Ihem  having  been  human  bees, 
l>ees  that  made  fires  for  themselves,  and  that 
slept  in  beds.  The  famous  Maes  How  of  Orkney 
Mr.  Mac  Ritchie  regards  as  having  been  of  real 
earth-dwellings.  He  does  not  believe  it,  as  do 
some,  to  belong  to  the  class  of  sepulchral  mounds, 
but  holds  it  to  have  been  originally  what,  prior  to 
1861,  when  the  mound  was  opened,  it  was  declared 


to  be  by  local  tradition— -the  home  of  a  mound- 
dweller.  With  this  species  of  habitation  he  puts 
also  the  well-known  Brugh  *  of  the  Boyne,  New- 
Grange,  county  Meath. 

Walter  Scott  is  quoted  among  others  as  having 
held  the  opinion  that  the  Picts  were  a  small  race. 
Reference  is  made  to  his  description  of  a  Pict's 
house,  the  size  of  which  he  maintains  "  fully  justifies 
the  tradition  prevalent  here  [Shetland  Islands],  as 
well  as  in  the  South  of  Scotland,  that  the  Picts 
were  a  diminutive  race,"  * 

Somebody  probably  wants  to  know  how  small 
we  were  when  we  were  fairies.  Assuming  that  he 
means  when  we  were  Picts,  I  think  it  best  to  refer 
him  to  Mr.  Mac  Ritchie's  delightful  book,  which 
contains  the  measurements  of  the  Picts'  houses, 
the  biggest  among  them  and  the  smallest.  The 
smallest,  it  must  be  admitted,  are  very  small  in- 
deed, but  Shakespeare  exaggerated  matters,  for  the 
Pict  who  found  it  easy  to  enter  his  little  Picts' 
house,  would,  very  small  wight  though  he  roust 
have  been,  have  indubitably  not  have  found  room 
to  stretch  his  limbs  on  a  cowslip.' — e.  d'e.  k. 


English  ^^'^hen  shall  we  have  a  history-  of 
History-.  England  ?  We  have  some  good  frag- 
ments that  are  written  from  original 
documents,  but  most  of  our  histories  are  simply 
copies  in  modern  form  of  old  works.  And  yet  now 
the  original  documents  are  get-at-able  in  all  coun- 
tries, and  our  English  history  can  only  be  written 
with  the  aid  of  the  archives  of  other  countries. 
As  an  instance  of  the  interest  of  these  documents, 
in  the  "Athenaeum"  recently  appeared  the  original 
warrant  of  King  Richard  11,  ordering  William  Wol- 
worth  and  Johan  Phelipot,  his  war  treasurers,  to  pav 
Geoffray  Chaucer,  the  poet,  and  Edward  de  Berkle 
one  hundred  and  two  hundred  marks  respectively, 
for  a  journey  into  Lombardy  upon  matters  con- 
nected with  the  war.  This  old  document  had  lain 
hidden  since  May  1378,  that  is,  for  over  five  hundred 
years ;  and  only  last  year  was  the  full  text  of  this 
payment  to  ihe  father  of  English  poetry —the  author 
of  the  "  Canterbury  Tales  " — given  to  the  Eng- 
lish reading  public  throughout  the  world.  Foreign 
archives  are  rich  in  English  historical  matter  at  this 
period  of  our  history  ;  to  write  it,  France,  Italy. 
Germany,  Bohemia— all  must  be  made  to  yield  their 
written  treasures  before  we  can  know  our  own 
history. — j.  b. 


F      •  ht  •      ^^  observe  that  the  head-master  of 

our^pf^ureL    Haileybury,  in  his  very  sensible  book, 

"  Mothers  and  Sons  ;  or,  Problems  in 

the  Home  Training  of  Boys"  (Macmillan,  London), 

appeals  for  an  effort  to  be  made,  where  possible, 


1  "  Brugh,"  as  Mr.  Mac  Ritchie  points  out,  means  dit^eiUn^- 
place. 

*  These  beehive  houses  and  mound  structures  have  ihc'r 
counterpart  to-day  in  the  dAcUings  of  half-sax-agc  races  in 
various  regions. 

5  There  is  a  reference  in  this  book.  "Fians,  Fairie*s.  and 
Picts, "  to  a  paper  by  Mrs.  J.  E.  Saxby,  "  Folk  Lcre  from  L'nsi, 
Shetland,"  which  appeared  in  the  "Leisure  Hour"  of  iSdo. 
Some  of  the  readers  of  the  above  may  like  to  look  it  up. 
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towards  kindling  boys  with  the  love  of  some  such 
pursuit  as  gardening.     He  says  : 

'*  When  I  consider  the  wholesomeness,  the  discipline,  the 
encouragement  of  observation,  the  lessons  of  tenderness  and 
patience  which  it  gives,  and  when  I  reflect  that  the  power 
of  gratifying  this  most  refined  taste  lingers  far  into  old  age, 
and  outlives  the  shrinking  of  muscle  and  the  stiffening  of  the 
knee,  I  assure  you  that,  in  spite  of  a  strong,  almost  fanatical, 
love  of  ball  games,  I  sometimes  feel  doubtful  if  cricket  and 
football  do  as  much  for  a  man's  whole  life  as  the  love  and 
tending  of  plants  and  flowers.     For  the  somewhat  artificial 
conditions  of  school-life  these  great  games  are  indispensable. 
We  have  to  face  problems  arising  from  the  presence  of  boys 
in  the  ma.ss,  of  whom  some  have  rude,  shapeless  instincts, 
and  are  strangely  inclined  to  spend  their  leisure  in  lounging, 
or  violence,  or  vapid  talk,  and  pampering  of  the  appetites. 
Some  are  anti-sodal,  and  prefer  solitary  novel  reading,  or 
aimless  unconvivial  dreaming,  to  the  life  that  calls  for  a  sense 
of  citizenship  and  unity  ;  omers— indeed  a  good  many — are 
likely  to  turn  out  grave  and  useful  members  of  society,  but 
have  at  present  a  feeble  linguistic  sense  and  slowly  maturing 
brains,  and  are  apparently  resting  for  a  while  in  the  solidifying 
lx>vine  stage,  harmless  and  inert,  but  ready  for  deterioration. 
For  all  of  these,  and  many  more,  athleticism  is  a  sovereign 
safeguard.      It  catches  the  moody  and  the  turbulent,  the 
amemic  and  the  boisterous,  in  its  ample  stream,  and  sweeps 
along  good  and  bad  alike,  by  dint  of  a  powerful,  common 
interest,  quite  social  and  wholesome  in  tone.     But  it  is 
needless  for  me  to  wax  eloquent  on  this  theme.      What  I 
wish   to  insist  on  is  that,   however  necessary  at  school, 
athletics  do  not  require  special  stimulus  at  home.      They 
need  not  be  snubbed,  but  they  ought  to  be  tempered  and 
supplemented.      The  enormous  benefits  that  spring  from 
the'.n  should  not  blind  us  to  the  fact  that  undiluted  doses  of 
them  stunt  the  moral  and  intellectual  growth  of  boyhood. 
An  athlete  seldom  takes  a  walk,  and  knows  nothing  of  the 
neighbourhood,  cannot  distinguish  a  buttercup  from  a  cow- 
slip, gives  no  heed   to  the  notes  of  birds,  and  thinks  it 
childish  to  look  at  a  butterfly's  wing.     Indeed,  if  his  games 
are  combined,  as  they  often  are,  with  shooting,  his  attitude 
towards  the  animal  kingdom  is  one  of  ignorance  or  hostility, 
exceptingtowardshispony,  his  bull -dog,  and  his  ferret.  .  .  . 
Please  do  not  let  us  forget  that  our  wish  is  to  turn  the  boy 
by  degrees  into  a  complete  man.     The  time  comes,  '  when 
the  grinders  are  few,'  and  when  the  enthralling  athletic 
pleasures  must  give  way,  even  if  there  be  nothing  else  to  take 
their  place." 

There  is  no  need  to  apologise  for  this  lengthy 
extract  We  have  all  heard  how  more  than  one 
great  statesman  has  turned  thankfully  from  the 
triumphs  and  trials  of  office  to  the  peaceful  delights 
of  shrubberies  and  flower-beds.  God  has  sur- 
rounded us  with  abundant  means  for  pure  and 
perennial  recreation,  if  only  our  eyes  are  opened  to 
recognise  them,  and  our  hearts  preserved  from  that 
deadly  numbness  of  satiety  which  must  have 
galvanic  shocks  of  excitement  to  produce  any 
sensation  at  all.  As  Ruskin  says  :  "  The  least 
thing  has  play  in  it — the  slightest  word,  wit,  when 
your  hands  are  busy  and  your  heart  is  free." 

I.    F.    M. 


"  Two  sorts  of  persons,"  said  the  late 

Rc^nngf     Thomas  T.  Lynch,  "are  to  be  alike 

avoided :    those  who    offer    you  an 

explanation  of  everything,  and  those  who  care  not 

for  the    full  explanation  of  anything.     They  are 

alike  mischievous." 

This  criticism  might  well  be  applied  to  authors 
and  their  works.  Beware  of  the  man  who  comes 
to  you,  like  poor  Mr.  Casaubon  in  George  Eliot's 
** Middlemarch,"  with  a  "key  to  all  philosophies," 


a  royal  road  on  which  the  truth-seeker  may  saunter 
easily  to  the  goal.  The  wise  reader  will  always 
distrust  books  which  purport  to  do  his  thinking  for 
him— to  supply  all  his  intellectual  needs  within 
two  covers,  and  to  offer  him  the  sum  of  human 
knowledge  in  a  nutshell.  For  are  we  likely  to  be 
helped  by  volumes  propounding  comprehensive 
theories  of  the  universe,  and  promising  to  silence 
all  doubts  and  settle  all  problems  in  a  single  argu- 
ment, which  we  are  bidden  only  to  accept,  endorse, 
and  be  satisfied.  The  human  mind  was  never 
made  to  be  so  easily  contented.  No  isolated 
book,  outside  the  Sacred  Canon  which  comprises 
in  itself  a  whole  literature— nay,  no  group  of  books, 
no  entire  school  of  writers,  can  furnish  us  with 
more  than  a  fragment  of  wisdom,  a  few  germ- 
thoughts  out  of  which,  with  much  patient  digging 
and  watering,  we  must  grow  our  own  philosophy. 


"Know-  On  the  other  hand,  most  modern 
nothing  literature  errs  in  the  opposite  direction. 
^^^^'  A  profound  moral  agnosticism,  if  we 
may  so  distinguish  it,  has  tainted  some  of  the  most 
popular  and  successful  fiction  of  to-day.  Difficult 
and  weighty  problems  of  duty  and  character  are 
not  merely  left  unanswered,  but  presented  in  a 
manner  implying  that  it  does  not  very  much  matter 
whether  they  are  answered  at  all.  Beneath  such  a 
habit  of  narration  lies  a  pessimism  peculiarly  fatal 
to  the  moral  issues  of  art.  This  class  of  novel 
treats  sin  as  a  deplorable  accident  rather  than  a 
breach  of  known  law.  It  leaves  us  with  no  im- 
pression of  honest  struggle  against  evil,  of  open 
and  determined  conflict  between  right  and  wrong. 
The  chronicler  who  tells  us  of  a  life  in  which 
temptation  gained  the  victory  and  goodness  was 
utterly  overthrown  deserves  far  less  the  title  of 
"  pessimist,"  so  recklessly  flung  at  him,  than  does 
the  writer  who  so  obscures  the  actual  conflict  as 
to  make  us  doubt  where  virtue  and  where  wicked- 
ness really  lie. 


...  But  it  is  argued  by  one  section  of 
"  ^t'kS.  '"^  "reahsts,"  falsely  so  called,  and  con- 
sisting of  critics  and  imitators  rather 
than  of  any  great  novelists— that  the  supreme  duty 
of  the  author  is  simply  to  set  before  us  the  facts, 
the  realities  of  life,  and  leave  us  to  shape  our  own 
ideals  and  draw  our  own  conclusions  from  them. 
Exactly  so  !  But  to  do  this  we  must  have  all  the 
facts— bad  and  good  together.  Give  us  unpleasant 
truths  by  all  means ;  but  show  us  also  where  lies 
the  good  which  shall  overcome  the  evil.  Courage,, 
love,  endurance,  pity,  faithfulness,  generosity- 
are  not  these  things  as  real  as  hatred,  meanness, 
flippancy,  cowardice,  despair?  It  has  been  said 
that  some  of  the  greatest  novels  "end  on  a  note 
of  interrogation,"  and  leave  us  with  no  adequate 
solution  of  the  main  questions  which  they  raise. 
This  may  well  be  so,  for,  as  we  have  said,  the 
purpose  of  literature  is  not  to  settle  things  for 
us,  but  to  provide  us  with  the  means  and  the 
stimulus  to  settle  them  for  ourselves.     Our  only 
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quarrel  is  with  books  that  give  us  nothing  but  a 
note  of  interrogation  from  first  to  last — that  leave 
all  conduct  in  a  moral  fog,  and  give  us  no  certain 
data  of  aim  and  principle  on  which  to  wort 


The  Spirit  of  ^^  is  casy  to  say  that  a  writer's  business 
the  Great  is  to  tell  his  story  for  its  own  sake, 
Novelist.       jjj^^  Iqj.  pq  further  purpose,  or  that 

"  art  for  art's  sake  "  should  save  him  from  inserting 
his  own  opinions  into  the  narrative.  He  must 
have  no  bias  (it  is  urged) ;  he  must  not  himself 
feel  strongly  one  way  or  the  other ;  he  must  not 
show  what  he  wants  to  make  his  readers  feel. 

Yet  surely  art  must  concern  itself  with  the  effect 
of  what  it  accomplishes !  We  cannot  relate  an 
ordinary  incident  to  a  friend,  however  carefully, 
without  showing  what  we  ourselves  think  and  feel 
about  the  facts  we  are  stating.  Consciously  or 
unconsciously,  our  very  tones  and  expressions,  our 
emphasis  on  one  part  of  the  story  against  another, 
will  suggest,  without  any  comment,  on  which  side 
our  sympathies  and  inclinations  lie.  All  great 
novelists  have  thus  written — ^just  as  we  speak — 
from  the  ?uart  as  well  as  from  the  observation. 
Charles  Dickens  wept  bitterly  as  he  wrote  of  the 
•death  of  "  Litde  Nell."  The  prayers  and  sermons 
of  "Dinah  Morris,"  as  the  authoress  of  "Adam 
Bede  "  has  assured  us,  "  were  written  with  burning 
tears  as  they  surged  up  in  her  own  heart."  The 
terrible  scene  of  temptation  and  sin  in  "The 
Ordeal  of  Richard  Teveral "  is  bathed  by  George 
Meredith  in  such  a  glow  of  moral  indignation  and 
pity — though  without  one  word  of  comment — that 
the  reader  is  filled  with  the  same  passion,  and 
comes  away  awed  and  chastened  as  if  by  a  personal 
experience.  The  tenderness  of  the  oft-quoted 
"cathedral  scene" in  "Esmond, "whose  "dear lady," 
clasping  him  after  long  absence,  cries,  "I  knew  you 
would  come  back,  my  dear,  bringing  your  sheaves 
with  you,"  must  have  been  drawn  from  the  inmost 
soul  of  Thackeray.  The  tragedies  of  "  Uncle  Tom's 
Cabin  "  were  not  set  down  by  an  impartial  hand. 
They  were  forced  into  our  vision  by  one  whose 
whole  soul  was  aflame  with  revolt  against  tyranny, 
and  love  for  the  helpless  and  oppressed. — e.  w. 


Thomas  Hood  is  too  often  regarded 
Tiood^       simply  as  a  humourist  and  a  punster, 

but  he  was  also  a  true  poet,  whose 
very  puns  have  frequently  the  suggest! veness  that 
is  part  of  a  poet's  inspiration.  Canon  Ainger, 
who  has  recently  edited  a  charmingly  illus- 
trated selection  from  Hood's  Humorous  Poems, 
says  very  truly  that  "  the  ordinary  pun  is  for  the 
most  part  profoundly  depressing,  being  generally 
an  impertinence,  while  Hood's  at  their  best 
exhilarate  and  fill  the  reader  with  a  glow  of  ad- 
miration and  surprise."  Unfortunately  he  is  often 
not  at  his  best,  for  he  had  to  write  for  bread,  and 
making  puns  for  a  living  would  be  a  wearisome 
trade  for  a  strong  man,  while  Hood  was  a  con- 
firmed invalid.      Very  much  of  his  humour  is 


delightful,  and  an  hour  spent  with  the  poet  in  his 
mirthful  mood  will  not  be  one  to  be  regretted. 
Hood,  however,  has  higher  claims  upon  the  stu- 
dent of  good  literature.  He  belongs  to  the  so- 
called  "  minor  poets,"  but  among  them  he  is  one 
of  the  tenderest  and  purest.  The  author  of  the 
"  Bridge  of  Sighs  "  and  of  the  "  Song  of  the  Shirt  ' 
knew  how  to  touch  the  heart  and  conscience  of 
the  nation,  but  he  knew  also  how  to  write  for  those 
who  gain  much  of  their  mental  food  in  the  world 
which  is  the  creation  of  a  poet's  dream.  Readers 
who  love  him  best  find  in  his  small  volume  of 
thoughtful  verse  a  wealth  of  fancy,  a  felicity  of  ex- 
pression, and  a  pathetic  charm  which  give  to 
Hood  a  distinctive  and  enviable  place  among  the 
poets  of  his  country. — ^j.  d. 


g.  ^  .  A  volume  of  the  lyrics  and  ballads 
Scott  as  Poet,  o^  Sir  Walter  Scott  has  been  recently 
edited  by  Mr.  Andrew  Lang,  and  iii 
the  publication  he  has  done  good  service  to  an 
author  whose  fine  gift  as  a  lyrical  poet  is  not,  we 
think,  suflficiently  appreciated.  A  great  writer  like 
Scott,  who  has  earned  a  world-wide  fame  by  his 
romances,  is  in  danger  of  losing  the  laurels  gained 
in  another  field  of  literature.  But  it  is  no  exagge- 
ration to  say  that  everj'thing  which  Scott  wrote 
was  written  in  the  light  of  poetry,  and  with  "  a  fine 
flame  of  imagination."  His  longer  lyrics,  as  well  as 
the  lovely  snatches  of  song  interspersed  throughout 
the  "  Waverley  Novels,"  are  among  the  most  charm- 
ing things  he  has  left  us.  They  contain  almost  every 
merit  to  be  looked  for  in  lyrical  poetry :  fancy, 
imagination,  a  lightness  of  touch,  a  musical  charm, 
and  a  pathetic  truthfulness  that  is  highly  attractive. 
Then,  what  a  "  go  "  there  is  about  some  of  his 
lyrics  !  Read  what  Mr.  Lang  calls  "  the  most 
gallant  of  all  cavalier  songs,"  "  Bonnie  Dundee/' 
"Young  Lochinvar,"  or  the  magnificent  ballad 
"Cadyow  Castle,"  and  if  you  are  blessed  with 
poetic  feeling,  you  will  be  "  carried  off  your  k^gs " 
as  the  Duchess  of  Gordon  was  by  the  songs  of 
Burns.  Scott  was  alive  to  his  finger  tips  when  be 
composed  verses  like  these  ;  the  life  that  is  in  them 
quickens  the  pulses  of  his  readers.  There  is  iw 
modern  poet,  perhaps,  who  has  more  of  this 
vitalising  power.  Scott  stirs  us  to  his  trumpet 
tones  and  moves  us  to  a  tenderness  of  feeling  all 
the  more  impressive  because  it  is  so  reticent  No 
poet  was  ever  less  egotistical,  but  much  of  the 
depth  and  sensibility  of  a  spirit  "  finely  touched  *' 
is  to  be  seen  in  his  lyrics.  There  is  no  doubt  that 
Sir  Walter  wrote  much  in  verse  that  is  of  a 
secondary  order,  but  at  his  best  he  ranks  among 
the  great  poets  of  his  country,  and  in  all  our  English 
poetry  there  is  nothing  finer  of  its  kind  than  the 
sixth  canto  of  "Marmion."  Who  that  feels  the 
power  of  Scott  and  loves  the  man  does  not  echo 
the  words  of  Tennyson : 

"  O,  great  and  gaUant  Scott, 

True  gentleman  heart,  blood  and  bone, 
I  would  it  had  been  my  lot 
To  have  heard  thee  and  seen  thee  and  known*'? 

J.  a 


WINDOW  DECORATION. 


MUCH  attention  has  been  given  during  the 
last  twenty  years  to  the  interior  adornment 
of  our  houses,  and  we  do  not  in  1894 
paper  our  dining-rooms  with  scarlet  or  green  flock 
paper,  drape  tlie  windows  with  heavy  curtains  of 
the  same  shades,  place  a  row  of  mahogany  chairs 
along  the  sides  of  the  room  covered  with  leather 
or  black  horse-hair,  and  cover  the  floor  with  the 
everlasting  Turkey  carpet.  In  truth,  we  are  rather 
ashamed  to  remember  the  tasteless  furnishing  of 
our  grandparents,  having  ourselves  received  a  more 
artistic  education,  as  a  matter  of  course,  which  has 
caused  our  ideas  on  this  subject  to  be  so  entirely 
different.  Dining-rooms  now  must  be  papered  or 
painted  in  lighter  shades  of  colour,  and  possess  a 
frieze  or  dado  matching  or  contrasting.  ']'he 
windows  are  curtained  to  harmonise,  material  being 
secondary  to  art  pattern  or  colour.  If  muslin 
curtains  are  used  frills  at  the  edge  are  most 
approved,  and  they  are  looped  high  with  sashes  of 
silk.  The  pretty  lace  curtain  of  past  years  is  no 
longer  met  with,  except  perhaps  in  lodging-houses, 
or  in  the  quiet  homes  of  ladies  still  devoted  to  the 
early  Victorian  age  of  art.  Our  chairs  must  be 
copies  of  Chippendale  or  Sherraton,  covered  with 
embossed  leather,  or  the  velvet,  silk,  or  wool 
material  that  is  required  to  harmonise,  down  to 
the  artistic  patterned  if  inexpensive  cretonne. 
Carpets  that  cover  the  room  we  have  quite  dis- 
carded, and  a  harmony  of  one  colour  or  the  more 
attractive  one  of  contrast  is  to  be  seen  in  the  square 
of  Axminster  or  Brussels  which  ye  place  in  the 
centre,  the  surrounding  boards  being  of  polished 
parquetry,  or  stained. 

We  are  almost  afraid  to  recall  the  remembrance 
of  some,  or  the  attention  of  the  present  generation, 
to  the  method  of  furnishing  a  drawing-room  in  1 830 
to  i860,  but  it  seems  (from  an  educational  point  of 
view)  the  right  course  to  pursue  for  the  benefit  cf  the 
more  youthful  among  our  readers  ;  therefore  we  may 
inform  them  that  bright  colours  were  much  used  ; 
curtains,  chairs,  and  sofas  were  all  of  the  same  shades 
of  colour ;  often  it  was  a  bright  green  or  intense  blue. 
Furniture  was  always  bought  in  suites,  each  article 


alike  in  style.  As  a  rule  it  consisted  of  twelve  chairs 
and  two  sofas,  with  a  round  table  for  the  centre  of 
the  room,  which  was  usually  covered  with  richly 
decorated  l)ooks,  the  contents  of  which  were  of  no 
importance  if  the  binding  was  of  gay  appearance. 
These  were  seldom  opened,  except  perhaps  on 
dinner-party  nights,  when  the  unmarried  or  younger 
guests  would  be  invited  to  "look  at  the  books," 
while  the  elders  talked  or  gossiped  during  the 
weary  waiting  (in  those  remote  days)  for  the  host 
and  his  friends  to  "join  the  ladies ! "  The  wall- 
papers as  well  as  the  drawing-room  carpets  pre- 
sented to  the  eye  a  mass  of  impossible  flowers  of 
every  hue,  on  a  ground  of  any  shade  that  suited  the 
convenience  of  the  makers  ;  harmony  in  colouring, 
or  indeed  harmony  of  any  kind  in  a  room,  was  not 
thought  of  or  understood. 

This  being  the  case  in  the  interior  of  houses,  it 
was  a  matter  of  course  that  the  exterior  decoration 
should  share  the  same  fate.  The  window-boxes 
for  flowers  were  considered  charming  if  planted 
with  scarlet  geraniums,  yellow  calceolarias  or 
nasturtiums,  this  being  the  favourite  combination, 
and  with  a  row  of  blue  lobelia  in  front  in  addition 
left  nothing  to  be  desired.  Year  after  year  the  same 
order  appeared  ;  no  one  thought  a  change  needed 
or  a  variation  in  the  flowers  required.  At  the 
present  time,  indeed  for  years  past,  the  once 
admired  scarlet  Tom  Thumb  geranium  has  van- 
ished from  OUT  windows,  blue  lobelia  we  use  with 
more  restraint,  and  our  aim  now  is  to  impress  our 
friends  and  the  passing  stranger  with  the  taste  and 
artistic  knowledge  displayed  in  the  arrangement 
of  our  window- flowers. 

Having  thus  briefly  shown  that  we  may  justly  con- 
gratulate ourselves  on  our  superiority  (in  method, 
style,  and  harmony)  to  the  ignorant  and  careless  early 
Victorian,  we  will  pass  on  to  consider  how  we  may 
make  our  window-flowers  appear  harmonious  objects 
of  interest  and  beauty.  The  interest  will  depend  on 
our  love  for  (lowers,  and  the  time  we  can  devote 
to  them  ;  the  beauty  will  be  found  in  the  combina' 
tions  anti  arrangement  of  the  colours.  This  essay 
is  written  more  particularly  to  aid  those  living  in 
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either  country  towns  or  suburban  houses,  and 
who  cannot  afford  to  give  unlimited  orders  to  the 
fashionable  florist  of  the  day,  but  desire  to  employ 
their  leisure  in  cultivating  in  their  small  greenhouses 
the  plants  which  are  to  adorn  the  outside  of  their 
windows. 

During  the  seasons  of  1892-93  two  styles  of 
decoration  were  most  frequently  seen  in  London, 
the  selection  of  one  flowering  plant,  and  a  com- 
bination of  two  or  three  ;  examples  of  both  were 
to  be  observed  in  Park  Lane.  There  some  of  the 
tall  narrow  houses  had  boxes  in  every  window  filled 
with  the  pink  ivy  geranium  left  quite  untrained, 
and  in  its  natural  luxuriance  allowed  to  fall  over  the 
front  of  the  boxes.  The  effect  was  lovely,  the  pink 
flower  on  its  long  stalk  standing  out  well  above  the 
thick  green  leaves.  It  may  be  mentioned  here 
that  the  pink  ivy  geranium  has  steadily  increased 
in  favour  for  decorative  purposes  during  the  last 
year  or  two.  The  other  style  frequently  adopted 
may  be  called  "  Frieze-like,"  being  the  employment 
of  two  or  three  flowering  plants  of  contrasting 
colours.  At  the  back  of  the  box  were  placed  tall 
white  or  yellow  marguerites,  a  row  of  each,  the 
shorter  in  front ;  then  dwarf  pink  Silene  compacta, 
or  pink  geraniums,  not  ivy.  The  colours  should  be 
white,  yellow,  pink,  or  yellow,  white,  blue,  or  varia- 
tions of  these  as  best  approved  by  the  taste  of  the 
person  arranging.  The  height  of  the  plants  must  be 
studied,  the  tallest  at  the  back,  and  each  row  of 
colour  must  be  distinctly  perceived.  The  drooping 
tradescantia  looks  pretty  hanging  over  the  edge  of 
boxes,  and  lasts  well  through  the  season. 

In  London  the  owners  of  houses  frequently 
contract  with  a  florist  to  keep  the  windows  always 
ad  jrned  with  flowers,  according  to  a  certain  key  of 
colour,  changing  them  once  or  twice  if  required. 
There  are  many  other  combinations  to  be  seen, 
but  the  two  described  are  the  two  most  distinctly 
different  styles.  In  rows  of  houses,  in  streets,  or 
close  together,  there  need  be  no  monotony  or 
sameness  in  decoration,  as  there  are  so  maay 
flowers  that  can  be  used  instead  of  the  pink  ivy 
geranium  or  the  tall  frieze-like  marguerites  ;  either 
id^a  can  be  carried  out  with  endless  variety.  One 
of  the  best  flowers  for  the  "  Friezes  "  is  the  tobacco 
plant.  It  grows  tall,  and  if  cut  down  when  the  first 
blooms  are  over  springs  up  quickly  again  and  gives 
another  crop.  The  seeds  should  be  sown  in 
August  or  September,  then  the  young  plants  will  be 
ready  to  put  in  the  boxes  in  May.  It  requires  a  little 
support  when  growing.  Another  most  useful 
tuberous  plant  is  the  begonia,  and  it  succeeds  well  in 
window-boxes,  and  at  present  is  more  uncommon 
than  many  other  flowers.  The  yellow  planted  with 
pink  and  white  is  very  pretty. 

All  flowers  of  dark  red  look  best  alone,  or  with 
v/hite,  but  shades  of  pink  may  be  added  to  form  a 
harmony  of  analogy.  Always  fill  your  box ;  do  not  be 
too  economical  with  your  plants,  they  can  easily  be 
thinned  if  overgrowing  the  spaces  allowed  for  them. 

For  those  who  have  no  means  at  all  of  keeping 
cuttings  of  plants  through  the  winter,  the  begonia 
can  be  highly  recommended ;  the  tubers  can  be 
stored  in  a  dry  place  in  cocoa  fibre  or  any  other 
medium,  and  in  the  spring  they  can  be  put  into 
pots,  placed  in  a  sunny  window,  and  left  till  they 


are  large  enough  for  the  boxes,  when  the  weather 
has  become  warm  enough  to  plant  them  out 
Geraniums  do  well  in  a  north  aspect ;  indeed  it  is 
the  best  for  them,  and  as  few  other  flowers  thrive 
in  it,  we  can  always  keep  the  north  windows  gay 
with  these  pretty  flowers.  Avoid  too  many  colours 
in  your  boxes  ;  three  is  the  largest  number  that 
ought  to  be  used.  If  it  is  desired  to  keep  the 
plants  in  pots,  it  can  be  done  by  filling  the  boxes 
with  cocoa  fibre,,  and  plunging  them  well  into  it ; 
a  covering  of  moss  keeps  the  soil  moist,  and  in  a 
south  window  is  almost .  necessary.  Windows  in 
winter  can  still  be  made  pleasant  to  look  on  with 
small  evergreens,  and  then  in  early  spring  the 
bulbs  are  ready  to  take  their  places.  If  possible, 
it  is  a  good  plan  to  have  a  smaller  box  made  to  fit 
into  the  usual  window-box,  in  which  the  bulbs  can 
be  planted  in  October  or  November.  This  may  be 
kept  in  a  room  before  the  window  or  in  the  little 
greenhouse,  and  at  the  proper  season  the  evergreens 
can  be  removed  and  the  box  of  bulbs  substituted. 
The  same  care  in  arranging  the  colours  must  be 
taken  as  with  other  flowers ;  yellow  crocus  and 
white,  with  a  centre  of  blue  scillas,  is  very  prett>%  or 
violet,  white,  and  yellow,  and  leave  out  the  scillas. 
After  these  we  have  hyacinths,  tulips,  and  other 
bulbous  plants,  but  it  is  too  cold  in  England  for 
them  to  bloom  till  April  or  May,  and  they  are 
better  adapted  for  garden-beds. 

It  must  be  clearly  understood  that  modem 
window-gardening  has  become  an  art,  and  the  first 
question  to  be  settled  when  we  begin  to  pay  at- 
tention to  our  window-boxes  is  the  scheme  ol 
colour,  which  must  be  well  thought  out  and 
selected  ;  then  the  next  step  is  to  enquire  for  and 
obtain  those  plants  that  can  be  used  to  carry  out 
our  ideas,  or  if  we  have  certain  plants  that  we  wish 
to  employ,  they  should  be  sorted  according  to 
colour,  and  additions  that  are  needed  bought. 
The  somewhat  old-fashioned  red  fuchsia  is  pretty 
to  look  on,  mixed  with  white  geraniums.  Hanging 
baskets  are  a  mistake,  because  only  one  side  can 
be  seen,  and  the  effect  as  a  whole  is  lost ;  on  that 
account  they  are  not  advisable.  Some  lady 
gardeners  prefer  to  put  coloured  pots  of  earthen- 
ware in  the  window  instead  of  boxes  ;  this  is  a 
matter  of  taste  which  requires  great  judgment  in 
selecting  the  flowers  to  fill  them.  A  scarlet 
geranium  or  any  other  red  flower  in  an  orange  pot 
is  not  a  harmony,  but  yellow-brown  calceolarias  or 
any  mauve  or  violet  flower  are  very  pretty  in  a  pot  o£ 
that  shade.  Deep  red  pots  should  have  pale  pink  or 
white  flowers  in  them,  and  red  blossoms  are  best 
in  pale  bluish-green  or  greenish  receptacles.  The 
painting  of  flower- boxes  must  be  studied  also ;  if 
they  are  wood  it  is  very  little  trouble  to  paint 
them,  and  the  exj^nse  is  trifling.  It  would  be 
impossible  to  give  a  list  of  flowers  in  this  brief 
chapter  of  **  hints,"  and  if  the  decorative  colours 
are  selected,  the  flowers  are  easily  found.  One  of 
the  most  attractive  contrasts  is  a  deep  mauve,  such 
as  the  Jackmanii  clematis  with  a  sunflower  yellow  ; 
yellow  and  white  is  also  good. 

Discordant  contrasts  should  never  be  allowed, 
such  as  red  with  orange  or  mauve,  violet  with  blue. 
White  always  aids  in  mitigating  unfortunately 
chosen  colours ;    if  red  and  orange  flowers  are 
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pbced  in  a  vase  they  are  a  most  unpleasing  com- 
bination, but  they  can  be  made  less  appalling 
by  separating  the-  antagonistic  colours  with  white 
ones.  The  colours  named  in  this  essay  are  used 
to  illustrate  a  harmony  of  contrast  in  their  combin- 
ations, and  the  harmony  of  analogy  which  is  shown 
in  selecting  flowers  of  the  same  hues  and  shades  ; 
lastly,  we  have  a  decoration  using  only  one  colour. 
-Flower-beds  can  be  arranged  in  the  same  manner 
as  the  colours  in  the  window-boxes,  and  with 
better  effect,  as  so  many  variations  can  be  found  in 


plants  not  suited  for  boxes.  A  bed  of  flowers  for 
the  month  of  June  would  be  a  delight  to  the 
gardener  with  artistic  tastes  if  planted  with  white 
iris,  pink  or  scarlet  poppy,  blue  iris,  and  white 
valerian.  From  these  rudimentary  hints  any  lover 
of  flowers  will  be  able  to  elaborate  for  himself  a 
scheme  for  the  most  artistic  decoration,  and  he  will 
be  repaid  a  thousandfold  for  the  time  and  attention 
he  gives  to  his  window-gardens,  though  he  may 
have  to  study  the  science  of  colouring  to  obtain 
beautiful  results.  a.  oman. 


A    NIGHT    WITH    A    POOR    MAN'S    LAWYER. 


"  A  RE    all    these    people    waiting    to  see  the 
XjL    law>'er  ?  " 

**  Yes,  sir,  and  there  ain't  near  so  many  as 
we  gets  sometimes." 

The  night  was  wet,  and  perhaps  that  accounted 
for  the  diminished  attendance,  though  to  a  visitor 
the  waiting-room  seemed  full  to  overflowing.  The 
thirst  for  legal  advice  appears  very  great  at  Canning 
'Jown. 

"  First  case,  please  ! "  The  lawyer  has  come — a 
barrister  by  profession  and  a  member  of  the  Mans- 
field House  University  Settlement— -and  acting  as 
his  own  usher,  he  summons  the  first  gratuitous 
client  The  principle  here  is  "first  come,  first 
served,"  though  sometimes  the  crowd  of  applicants, 
amounting  frequently  to  thirty  or  forty  in  number, 
permit  a  deviation  among  themselves. 

The  first  case  comes  to  the  Warden's  room  where 
the  barrister  sits.  He  has  almost  invariably  the 
same  opening  questions,  and  after  courteously 
offering  his  poor  clients  a  seat  and  putting  them  at 
their  ease  he  seeks  to  know  their  name  and  their 
employment.  ' 

"  Simple  enough,  surely,"  but  the  long  rigmarole 
upon  which  some  of  these  good  people  will  enter 
is  astonishing.  The  patient,  clear-headed  lawyer 
has  often  to  cut  the  Gordian  knot  by  a  straight, 
sharp  question,  to  which  he  insists  upon  having  a 
straight  and  simple  answer. 

For  instance,  our  first  case  to-night,  a  pale  youth 
with  a  sickly  moustache,  is  possessed  with  the  idea 
that  he  is  entitled  to  a  pension.  He  had  written 
to  the  **  Home  Sekketerry  at  Chelsea." 

"  The  War  Office,  you  mean,"  interpolates  Mr. 
Lawyer. 

"  Ah,  well,  it  is  all  one,"  thinks  the  youth,  though 
evidently  the  idea  of  Chelsea  pensioner  was  in 
his  mind ;  but  at  present  no  satisfactory  settle- 
ment has  been  made.  He  is  a  gas-fitter  by  trade, 
and  the  peculiar  intonation  of  the  last  two  words 
cj)nveys  to  the  experienced  ears  of  the  barrister  the 
suggestion  that  the  would-be  pensioner  is  out  of 
work  at  present.  Finally,  counsel  promises  to 
examine  the  regulations  on  pensions,  and  let  him 


know  when  he  calls  next  Tuesday  night,  for  this 
legal  dispensary  is  only  open  on  Tuesday  evenings. 
The  probability  is  that  he  is  not  entitled  to  a 
pension  at  all,  but  he  means  to  endeavour  to  get 
one  if  he  can,  and  the  barrister's  advice  may  save 
him  much  wasted  effort. 

Claims  indeed  seem  in  evidence  to-night. 
Amongst  the  clients  is  a  woman  who  asks  almost 
in  a  ghostly  whisper,  "  Can  you  help  me  to  find  a 
lost  paper  ?  If  I  could  get  that  paper,  I  should  be 
right." 

"  What  paper  is  it  ?  " 

And  in  reply  she  enters  on  a  long  harangue. 
Cutting  through  the  tangled  web  of  talk,  it  appeared 
that  she  believed  a  clerk  in  a  certain  Government 
office  had  lost  a  paper  which  if  found  would, 
establish  her  right  to  a  sum  of  money  due  to  her 
late  husband,  who  had  been  in  a  department  of  the 
public  service.  At  present  she  is  living  with  her 
daughter,  and  says  she  pathetically,  "I'm  tekin*" 
away  from  them  two  children  what  they  ought  to^ 
liave."  The  two  children  are  her  grandchildren, 
and  the  sentence  conveys  the  idea  that  the  family- 
has  often  not  enough  food  for  all.  Her  husband, 
she  tells  us,  had  entered  the  service  under  an 
assumed  name,  and  this  lost  paper  established  his 
identity.  Some  one  else,  she  was  sure,  had  drawn 
the  money  which  she  should  have  had.  What  was 
to  be  done  ? 

To  the  clear  head  of  the  young  barrister  it  seemed 
obvious  that  there  was  no  legal  claim  for  any 
pension  whatever.  But  she  had  papers,  she  pro- 
tested ;  oh  yes,  she  had  papers  that  would  put 
quite  a  different  complexion  on  the  matter. 

"  Well,  bring  me  those  papers  next  week,"  says- 
he,  and  she  departs  intending  to  do  so.  But  I 
doubt  if  she  will  convince  a  barrister,  and  he  may 
save  this  client  again  months  of  worry  and  aimless 
effort. 

These  two  cases  arc  unpleasantly  significant 
They  suggest  that  the  desire  has  been  in  certain 
quarters  to  hang  on  to  the  public  purse  if  possible, 
and  that  there  are  people  who  are  willing  to  spend 
weeks  of  aimless  endeavour  on  the  slightest  pre- 
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text  of  obtaining  a  pension  or  a  grant  in  com- 
pensation, instead  of  buckling  to  such  work  as 
they  may  be  able  to  find.  It  is  the  duty  of  the 
lawyer  in  such  cases  to  strip  them  of  their  fond 
delusion  as  speedily  as  possible. 

There  is  another  case  for  compensation,  but  it 
is  much  better  founded.  "  I  was  give  a  ticket  for 
a  concert,"  said  a  poor  woman,  "  and  a  lady  hev  a 
glass  at  my  eye  1 " 

"  What  ! " 

"  A  lady  hev  a  glass  at  my  eye,"  she  repeated. 

Further  examination  revealed  the  fact  that  "hev" 
meant  "  heaved,*'  and  that  the  "  lady  "  in  question 
having  "  got  into  a  rage  "  with  her  husband  threw 
a  glass  at  him  which  hit  her — the  poor  client — in 
the  eyes. 

Naturally  the  question  arose  where  was  this 
curious  concert-room  where  the  "ladies"  heaved 
glasses  at  their  husbands.  There  was  some  re- 
ticence in  answering  the  question,  but  apparently 
it  was  a  "  harmonic  meeting  "  at  a  public-house. 
The  lady  had  offered  to  pay  for  the  doctor,  whose 
bill  had  amounted  to  seven-and-sixpence,  and  two 
shillings  had  actually  been  paid.  But  the  lady 
now  refused  to  pay  any  more,  although  there  was 
a  "  bit  o*  writing  "  acknowledging  the  claim.  The 
"  writing "  seeming  satisfactory  to  the  barrister,  he 
explained  what  was  to  be  done,  and  told  his  client 
she  ought  to  claim  also  for  damages,  advising  her 
that  she  should  apply  for  a  summons  for  a  sovereign 
at  such-and-such  a  police  court ;  and  the  victim  of 
the  harmonic  meeting  departed  well  pleased  with 
the  Poor  Man's  Lawyer, 

These  kinds  of  cases  are  as  it  were  but  the  light 
dishes  of  the  legal  feast.  The  bulk  of  them  are  of 
three  or  four  classes ;  namely,  disagreements  between 
landlord  and  tenant ;  secondly,  quarrels  between 
husband  and  wife,  and  when  a  woman  softly  begins 
"  Me  and  my  *  usbin '  'ave  'ad  a  few  words,"  the 
lawyer  knows  pretty  well  what  is  likely  to  follow. 
No  fewer  than  114  cases  out  of  the  first  thousand 
would  come  under  this  head.  Thirdly  are  accident 
cases  during  work,  no  out  of  the  thousand  being 
of  this  description.  There  were  eighty-eight  in 
a  thousand  as  to  the  disposition  of  property,  while 
as  for  other  cases  their  name  is  legion. 

"It  is  surprising,"  says  the  barrister,  "the 
number  of  points  at  which  the  law  touches  the 
poor,  and  as  a  rule  they  are  quite  in  a  maze  as  to 
the  best  course  to  pursue.  Little  difficulties  about 
wages  are  constantly  occurring,  endless  disputes 
between  landlord  and  tenant,  frequent  quarrels 
between  husband  and  wife.  Often  the  question 
arises,  Can  a  wife  leave  her  husband  voluntarily 
because  she  says  he  ill-uses  her,  and  yet  compel 
him  to  maintain  her?  And  much  to  the  wife's 
annoyance,  the  barrister  has  to  tell  her  that  if  she 


leave  voluntarily  and  without  a  magistrate's  separa- 
tion order,  she  cannot  compel  her  husband  to 
support  her. 

Again  it  happens  that  a  tenant  is  a  week  or  two 
behind  with  his  rent,  and  the  landlord  wants  to 
turn  him  out  at  once  before  he  has  obtained 
another  lodging.  What  is  the  exact  state  of  the 
law  on  this  point  ?  Can  the  landlord  compel  him 
to  budge  ? 

There  are  usually  too  many  cases  for  the  barrister 
who  started  this  legal  dispensary  to  cope  with 
alone,  and  now  a  solicitor  assists  him,  sitting  in 
another  room,  and  the  clients  address  themselves 
to  either  "  lawyer,"  on  the  first  come,  first  served 
principle,  as  the  case  may  be.  Occasionally  if  one 
have  a  tale  too  tangled  for  him  to  unravel  alone,  or 
think  the  case  more  suited  to  his  colleague,  he 
hands  it  over  with  a  good  conscience. 

Some  clients  are  no  doubt  suffering  injustice,  it 
may  be  from  a  bad  landlord,  who  is  probably  as 
ignorant  of  the  law  as  the  client  himself,  or  from 
some  accident  which  has  befallen  them  or  injury 
which  has  been  done  them.  On  the  other  hand, 
one  cannot  but  feel  that  some  of  these  tangled  tales 
are  at  times  "  bogus  ; "  and  even  if  the  clients 
believe  in  them  themselves,  they  are  void  of 
foundation.  In  any  case,  to  obtain  a  clear  legal 
opinion  on  the  question  is  a  distinct  gain.  It 
may  save  the  poor  client  months  of  aimless  effort, 
it  may  nip  a  fraud  in  the  bud,  and  if  the  claim  be 
good  it  will  help  the  applicant  on  the  best  course 
to  pursue. 

Apparently  such  a  case  as  this  last  was  that  of  a 
poor  man  whose  wife  was  injured  by  falling  over 
some  obstruction  one  dark  night  on  a  river  pier. 
Seemingly  he  had  a  good  case,  but  knew  not  clearly 
what  to  do  in  order  to  establish  it.  To  him  the 
lawyer's  aid  in  pointing  out  the  right  course  to 
adopt  would  be  most  useful. 

Again,  incompetent  and  intimidating  landlords 
may  be  prevented  from  turning  out  their  tenants 
before  they  can  be  legally  compelled  to  go,  and 
they  may  also  be  obliged  to  effect,  if  necessar)-,  re 
pairs  to  their  premises.  One  lady  indeed  had  not 
repaired  her  houses  for  eight  years,  and  the  con- 
dition into  which  they  fell  may  be  imagined.  Poor 
woman,  she  had  no  money  to  spend  upon  them,  and 
they  had  to  be  sold.  She  now  probably  regrets 
she  was  so  unwise  as  to  invest  her  little  all  in  such 
property  without  the  means  to  maintain  it  So  in 
various  ways  the  lawyers  are  able  to  benefit  their 
poor  clients,  protecting  them  from  injustice  and 
advising  them  how  to  obtain  redress  for  injuries  ; 
and  so  the  tale  of  life  runs  on  from  week  to  week 
in  the  sympathetic  ears  of  the  lawyers  who  endeavour 
to  make  rough  places  smooth  and  crooked  paths 
straight.  f.  m.  holmes. 
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AfitrH.  S.  Marki,  /C.A.] 

demonstrations  in  ceitaiii  influential  quarters  which 
look  at  first  sight  like  a  dangerous  threat  to  the 
prospects  of  one  of  the  very  foremost  and  most 

THErecentofficial  discouragement  of  the  science      delightful  branches  of  natural  history.     There  can 
of  botany  in  examinations  for  the  Indian  and       be  no  doubt  that  the  study  and  the  status  o(  the 
Other  branches  of  the  Civil  Service,  the  aboli-       science  of  plant  life  has  during  the  last  fifteen  or 
tion  of  the  botanical  lectureship  in  our  great  medi-       twenty  years  undergone  a  revolution,  and  suffered 
cal  schools,  and  the  reduction  in  the  number  of      from  a  semi-eclipse  of  a   somewhat    portentous 
marksgivenforproficiency  in  thesubject,  are  hostile      character.    It  is  hard  for  any  true  lover  of  natural 
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history  to  believe  in  the  permanent  dedine  of  the 
science  which  inspired  Humboldt^s  imperishable 
**  Cosmos "  and   "  Aspects    of   Vegetation,"  and 
Hooker's  "Journal   in  the   Himalayas,"  Darwin's 
"  Insectivorous  Plants  "  and  "  Motions  of  Climbing 
Plants,"  Kerner's  "  Flowers  and  their  Unbidden 
Guests,"   Bates'  and  Wallace's    "Amazons,"  and 
Belt's  "  Naturalist  in  Nicaragua,"  not  to  speak  of 
Lubbock's  "British  Wild  Flowers  in  Relation  to 
Insects,"   Kingsley's  dying  voyage  to  the   West 
Indies,  Fritz  Muller's  researches,  and  other  con- 
tributions to  the  story  of  plant  life  on  the  old  lines 
of   the    traveller  and    field-naturalist.      Yet  the 
danger,    incredible    as   it    may  seem,   has    been 
keenly  felt,  and  the  depression  in  the  fortunes  of 
botany  is  only  just   passing  away.      The   large- 
looming  specialists  who   for   nearly  a  couple   of 
decades  have  been  claiming  this  delightful  science 
for  the    systematist,   the    physiologist,    and    the 
laboratory^  and  pouring  contempt  on  the  "  mere 
field-naturalist  and  collector,"  are  now,  we  think,  no 
longer  to  be  feared ;  although  probably  the  text- 
book botany  of  the  class-room  and  the  "  exam." 
will  always  be  a  snare  to  the  unimaginative  and 
a  hindrance  to  the  full  appropriation  and  enjoy- 
ment of  one  of  the  most  poetical  and  progressive 
of  the  sciences. 

The  newer  era  in  the  prospects  of  botany  has 
just  been  accentuated  by  a  great  discovery,  which, 
after  twenty  years  of  strenuous  opposition,  has  at 
length  become  fairly  established.  We  allude  to 
Schwendener's  capture  of  the  true  secret  of  the 
lichens,  and  his  romantic  unravelment  of  a  web  of 
plant  life  quite  as  wonderful  as  any  of  those  dis- 
covered by  the  older  world-wide  botanists  from 
Humboldt  downwards.  The  discovery  is  quite  of 
the  epoch-making  kind,  and  as  the  lichens  are 
likely  to  be  in  unusual  favour  for  some  time  to 
come,  let  us  briefly  recall  the  characteristics  of  this 
most  humble  yet  most  picturesque  class  of  plants, 
dear  to  the  artist  and  the  naturalist  alike.  We 
shall  then  see  the  significance  of  Schwendener's 
work. 

Lichens  arc  recognised  simply  by  their  dwelling- 
places  as  well  as  by  their  form.  Ordinarily  they 
are  not  terrestrial  plants  at  all,  but  aerial,  and  of 
the  nature  of  epiphytes ;  as  aerial  as  orchids  and 
mistletoe,  and  often  decorating  rocks  and  trees  with 
the  splendour  of  natural  jewellery.  Or  like  the 
familiar  reindeer  lichen  which  whitens  all  our 
moorlands,  they  may  descend  to  terrestrial  levels. 
They  are  essentially  light-lovers,  nor  are  they  ever 
developed  in  dark  or  obscure  places,  or  in  the  streets 
of  towns,  or  in  travelled  roads,  or  generally  near 
the  habitations  of  man.  Yet  we  easily  know  where 
to  find  these  dainty  lovers  of  the  pure  country- 
side. "They  select,"  says  one  of  our  eloquent, 
observant,  and  accomplished  north-country  poet- 
botanists,  Mr.  Leo  Grindon,  "  the  most  airy  and 
open  situations,  some,  like  the  *  temple-haunting 
martlet,'  loving  to  reside  where  the  heaven's  breath 
smells  wooingly,  while  others  give  their  preference 
to  grim  and  unsheltered  wildernesses,  stern  alpine 
solitudes,  desolate  cliffs  by  the  sea,  bleak  moun- 
tains, and  wild  and  pathless  moors.  None  grow 
in  meadows  and  pastures,  and  only  a  few  mingle 
with  the  flowers  and  grasses  upon  the  hedgebanks. 


Parmelias  of  many  kinds  seat  themselves  on  old 
monuments  in  rustic  churchyards,  and  on  the  walls 
of  castles  and  abbeys,  their  broad  and  glowing 
patches  of  yellow   time  stains    mingling   in    fine 
contrast  with  the  ivy.      Others  cling  to  the  bark  of 
trees,  clothing  the  aged  ones  as  with  a  permanent 
hoar-frost,  or  with  rough  and  shaggy  beards  often 
hang  from  the  branches  for  a  depth  of  several  feeL 
These  latter  are   the  species   improperly  termed 
tree- mosses,  and  are  often  beautifully  noted  by  the 
poets,  as   in  the   opening   pages  of  Longfellow's 
*  Evangeline.' "  Independent  of  seasons  when  most 
other  plants  are  bare  or  gone  to  rest  or  decay,  their 
many  hues  and  crowds  of  pretty  cups  still  make 
glad  the  solitary  place ;  the  winter's  walk  at  noon 
becomes  in  their  presence  a  little  summer. 

Such  are  the  lichens  as  viewed  with  the  eye  of 
a  Ruskin,  presenting  a  beautiful  picture  of  the 
tender  and  beneficent  ministries  of  nature,  as  they 
fresco   the  trees  and  the  rocks  with  their  stor)-. 
But  so  far  the  well-kept  secret  of  the  lichens  is  not 
disclosed.     What  of  the  inner  life  and  economy  of 
the  plant,  as  read  by  the  eye  of  science  ?     What 
of  the  recent  microcosmic  apocalypse  of  which  we 
have  spoken  as  one  of  the  greatest   of  modem 
botanical  revelations?     Here  the  eye  must  itself 
bring    a    little    knowledge    of   specialised    plant 
structure  into  play.     The  observer  will  be  struck 
with  the  remarkable  fusion  of  root,  stem,  and  leaves 
into  a  single  flattened  body  as  they  stretch  hori- 
zontally into  thin,  flat,  dry  crustaceous  plates.     On 
the  surface  in  one  season  he  will  note  the  develoj>- 
ment  of  crowds  of  minute  shields  or  cups.     A 
lichen  is  as  easily  told  by  them  as  an  oak  is  by  its 
acorns.  In  addition,  lichens,  except  in  their  simplest 
forms,  are  provided  with  important  bodies,  formerly 
called  "gonidia,"  which  are  either  solitary  spherical 
green  cells  or  cellular  filaments. 

Here  at  length  the  wonderful  fact  of  the  dual 
nature  of  lichens— the  fusion  of  two  distinct  classes 
of  plants  into  a  single  organism— begins  to  dawn 
upon  us.  The  gonidia  are  really  algae,  enclosed 
in  the  flat  leaf-like  surface  of  the  plant  on  which 
fungi  have  sown  themselves  and  live  parasitically. 
Here  are  plants  of  entirely  different  classes  living 
in  partnership  as  a  single  organism  !  The  well- 
known  partnership  between  hermit-crabs  and  sea 
anemones  is  thus  entirely  outdone,  and  as  a  case 
of  co-operation  or  "symbiosis"  in  plants,  the 
lichens  unquestionably  afford  the  most  fully 
developed  instance  yet  known  in  nature. 

But  we  will  let  the  discoverer,  Schwendener,  de- 
scribe the  phenomenon  in  his  own  stardingly  graphic 
language.  "  As  the  result  of  my  researches,"  he 
says,  "all  these  growths  (lichen?>)  are  not  simple 
plants,  not  individuals  in  the  ordinary  sense  of  the 
word  ;  they  are  rather  colonies,  consisting  of 
hundreds  and  thousands  of  individuals,  among 
which  one  predominates,  while  the  rest,  in  per- 
petual captivity,  prepare  the  nutriment  for  them- 
selves and  their  master.  This  master  is  a  fungus 
a  parasite  which  is  accustomed  to  live  upon  other  s 
work  ;  its  slaves  are  green  algae,  which  it  has  sought 
out,  or  indeed  caught  hold  of,  and  compelled  into 
its  service.  It  surrounds  them,  as  a  spider  its  prev, 
with  a  fibrous  net  of  narrow  meshes,  which  is 
gradually  converted  into  an  impenetrable  covering ; 
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but  while  the  spider  sucks  its  prey  and  leaves  it 
dead,  the  fungus  invites  the  algae  found  in  its  net 
to  more  rapid  activity,  indeed  to  more  vigorous 
increase." 

After  twenty  years  of  opposition  from  the  old' 
lichenologists,  this  fairy  tale  of  science  is  now 
accepted,  and  embodied  in  our  leading  text-books. 
(See  among  Others,  Vine's  "  Text-book  of  Botany  " 
(1894),  the  article  "Lichens"  in  Dallinger's 
edition  of  Carpenter's  "Microscope,"  and  Mr. 
Geddes'  various  papers  in  the  "  Encyclopaedia 
Britannica."  In  1873  the  leading  algologist,  M. 
Bornet,  fully  confirmed  and  extended  the  results 
obtained  by  Schwendener.  He  showed  that  a 
single  "  lichen  "  might  really  contain  three  or  four 
distinct  and  familiar  species  of  algae  overrun  and 
woven  into  a  false  tissue  by  a  single  fungus  mould. 
Another  important  proof  was  given  by  Stahl,  who 
succeeded  in  making  lichens  artificially,  ue,  by 
taking  a  known  algse,  and  sowing  a  known  fungus 
upon  it,  a  lichen — a  known  lichen  was  the  result. 
The  history  of  these  experiments  is  admirably  given 
in  Mr.  Patrick  Geddes's  brilliant  little  book  entitled 
"Modem  Botany"  ("University  Extension 
Manuals,"  Murray,  1893),  who  thus  summarises 
the  results  : 

"It  is,  then,  not  only  possible  to  separate  the 
alga  constituent  in  the  *  lichen'  and  see  it  live 
independently,  while  the  fungal  one  as  naturally 
starves,  but  also  to  combine  the  two  elements  into 
a  unified  life,  showing  that  a  lichen  is  not  a  single 
but  a  double  organism— an  intimate  union  of  an 
alga  and  a  fungus  living  in  mutual  helpfulness 
and  symbiosis." 

Such  is  the  newest  and  most  remarkable  dis- 
covery which  gives  to  botany  its  old  high  place  in 
what  Humlxjldt  loved  to  call  the  Cosmos.  Now 
that  the  season  is  just  dawning  when  the  drama  of 
nature  is  again  unfolding,  and  the  dramatis personcd 
we  have  described  are  again  in  evidence  on  the 
trees  and  rocks  around  us,  the  lover  of  field  botany 
may  find  the  lichens  transfigured  to  the  eye  of  the 
mind  with  a  romance  of  "  binomics  "  which  shall 
give  quite  a  new  charm  to  plants  "  familiar  long, 
but  never  truly  known." 


RAILWAYS   AND   ELECTRIC   LOCOMOTIVES  :    MONS. 
HEILMANN'S   EXPERIMENTAL   TRIP. 

Electric  railways  are  still  in  course  of  develop- 
ment, and  although  much  has  yet  to  be  done 
before  they  will  be  looked  upon  as  serious  rivals  to 
the  system  initiated  by  George  Stephenson,  every 
experiment  which  contributes  to  the  looked-for 
result  is  just  now  watched  with  great  interest. 
Mons.  J.  J.  Heilmann's  electric  locomotive,  which 
has  just  made  a  trial  trip  upon  the  railway  out  of 
Havre  towards  Paris,  deserves  attention  from  this 


point  of  view.  Here,  along  the  main  lines  of  the 
Chemin  de  Fer  de  TOuest,  successful  runs  were 
made  between  the  terminal  station  at  Havre  and 
the  village  of  Benzeville,  about  sixteen  miles 
distance.  The  party,  which  consisted  of  a  number 
of  engineers  and  railway  experts,  travelled  from 
Benzeville  to  Havre  at  the  rate  of  eighty  kilo- 
metres, or  fifty  miles  an  hour,  which  is  not  more 
than  the  rate  of  the  ordinary  fast  train-,  but  on  the 
return  journey,  notwithstanding  a  steep  up-gradient 
which  had  to  be  climbed,  the  speed  reached  one 
hundred  kilometres,  or  sixty-three  miles  an  hour. 
This,  for  a  trial  trip,  is  considered  encouraging,  as 
it  by  no  means  exhausts  the  possibility  of  this 
method  of  transit. 

Other  points  of  importance  are  raised  by  this 
trial  trip.  The  Heilmann  engine,  as  distinct  firom 
all  other  electric  locomotives,  is  wholly  "self- 
contained,"  independent  that  is  of  a  generating 
supply  station  and  line-conductors  for  conveying 
the  current,  which  are  adopted  on  the  South 
London  and  Liverpool  railways.  It  carries  about 
with  it  its  own  steam  and  electric  generating 
plant.  This,  of  course,  adds  greatly  to  the  weight 
of  the  locomotive,  raising  it  to  forty-two  tons,  but 
on  the  other  hand  Mons.  Heilmann  claims— and 
rightly  claims — that  his  method  enables  high-speed 
electric  traction  to  be  adopted  on  any  railway 
without  disturbing  present  conditions  or  necessita- 
ting expensive  changes  on  the  permanent  way.  In 
fact,  it  would  supersede  the  fixed  generating  stations 
and  current  conductors  already  alluded  to.  Electric 
railways,  on  the  principle  last  mentioned,  obviously 
have  their  capacity  limited  as  regards  the  length  of 
line  operated. 

At  the  same  time,  the  Havre-Benzeville  experi- 
ment shows  that  electric  railways  are  still  in  their 
infancy.  In  the  first  place,  the  question  of  cost 
remains  an  open  one  so  far  as  the  Heilmann 
locomotive  is  concerned,  and  will  remain  so  until 
the  tests  just  made  and  carried  out  by  the  French 
railway  oflficials  are  publicly  announced  and 
analysed.  In  the  second  place,  it  may  be  doubted 
whether  greater  speed  in  railway  travelling  is  a 
desideratum.  Already  on  more  than  one  English 
railway  a  speed  of  eighty  miles  an  hour  is  often 
attained  during  a  portion  of  the  journey  where  the 
absence  of  curves  and  steep  gradients  permits.  It 
is  questionable  whether  greater  speed  is  desirable. 
So  far  as  can  be  seen  at  present  the  Heilmann 
electric  locomotive  may  prove  to  be  supplementary 
to  and  not  revolutionary  of  the  established  system  ; 
under  favourable  conditions,  it  may  be  found  to  be 
a  better  means  of  attaining  high  speed,  particularly 
with  light  loads,  such  as  express  passenger  traflftc. 
It  is  in  fact  a  great  advance  on  its  predecessors, 
in  so  far  as  it  can  be  adopted  on  existing  railways 
without  requiring  extensive  changes  in  the  per- 
manent way. 
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SOME  NEWLY   DISCOVERED   LETTERS. 


THE  spade  of  Mr.  J.  J.  Cartwright,  f.s.a.,  has 
been  busy  amongst  Lord  Lonsdale's  muni- 
ments at  Lowther  Castle,  and  has  dug  up 
some  literary  treasures  of  decided  historic  value. 
One  is  a  letter  in  which 

WILLIAM   PENN  DESCRIBES  PENNSYLVANIA. 

It  is  written  to  Sir  John  Lowther  %t  Whitehaven, 
and  dated  in  the  orthodox  quaker  fashion  : 

•'  i6'6«»,  1701,  Pennsberry. 

"Honored  Friend,  I  would  not  but  have  thought  my 
selfe  lost  in  thy  country  entertainments  but  I  finde  that 
Whitehaven  is  much  kinder  than  Whitehall  to  Pennsylvania, 
for  the  one  sends  its  good  wishes  and  the  other  suffers 
itselfe  to  be  mislead  to  crush  such  prosperous  beginings.  I 
return  my  most  hearty  acknowledgements  for  thy  obligeing 
remembrance  and  beg  the  continuance  of  thy  good  word 
and  wishes  for  our  prosperity ;  for  whatever  interested  men 
suggest,  we  are  an  approved  experiment  what  sobriety  and 
industry  can  do  in  a  wilderness  against  heats,  colds,  wants 
and  dangers.  The  Crown  gets  best  by  us,  but  its  officers 
less  than  by  other  Governments,  and  that's  our  crime  ;  but 
time  will  sett  truth  in  a  better  light,  to  which  I  adjourn  my 
resentments.  We  thrive,  our  town,  I  think,  too  much  for 
the  country,  not  keeping  a  ballance  in  all  things  in  Govern- 
ment is  (perhaps)  the  hidden  but  sure  cause  of  visible 
obstructions  and  entanglements  in  administration.  I  finde 
the  country  70  miles  back,  the  best  land,  Sasquehanah  a 
glorious  river  boatable  upon  freshes.  We  are  planted  170 
miles  upon  Delaware,  and  in  some  places  16  miles  back 
into  the  woods.  Our  staple  corn  and  tobacco;  we  are 
trying  for  rice,  converted  timber  for  shipping  and  hemp. 
Returns  for  England  is  what  we  want,  and  either  we  must 
have  less  from  thence  or  better  ways  of  making  them. 
Barbado's  and  those  Islands  are  our  market  and  we  are  too 
hard  for  our  neighbours  for  our  flowr  and  bread,  being  the 
whitest  and  preferred ;  we  spare  much  of  both  to  our 
neighbour  colonys  also,  as  New  England,  Maryland,  Vir- 
ginia, and  Carolina,  where  wheat  will  hardly  grow,  but  rice 
to  perfection,  and  silk  is  got  to  a  good  pitch,  and  will  cer- 
tainly be  a  commodity.  We  have  had  a  good  share  of 
health  since  our  arrival  and  my  family  increast  by  a  little 
son,  and  if  ill  treatment  call  us  not  home  are  like,  if  God 
please  to  prolong  life,  to  jmss  away  a  year  or  two  at  least. 
Only  my  privat  affairs  could  make  me  leave  it  any  more, 
but  they  will  compel  it  once  again,  and  then  it  would  not 
displease  me  to  lay  my  bones  where  I  have  layd  my  labour, 
mony,  and  solicitation,  in  Pennsylvania. 

**  I  shall  close  with  this  assurance  that  I  am  with  great 
esteem  and  affection 

"  thy  very  faithfuU  Friend 

**  Wm.  Penn." 

From  this  curious  account  by  the  quaker 
colonist,  we  may  turn  to  some  correspondence 
relating  to  Henry  Brougham's  enfr^e  into  public 
life,  which  introduces  us  to  an  episode  in  the  life 
of  that  eminent  lawyer,  scientist,  and  man  of 
letters,  apparently  unknown  to  his  most  recent 
biographers.     It  is  that 

THE  FUTURE  LORD  BROUGHAM  TRIED  TO  ENTER 
PARLIAMENT  AS  A  TORY 

four  years  before  he  actually  obtained  a  seat  as  a 
Whig.    There  was  a  vacancy  in  May,  1 806,  in  the 


representation  of  Westmoreland,  caused  by  the 
death  of  Sir  Michael  le  Fleming.  The  seat  was 
practically  in  the  gift  of  the  future  Earl  of  Lonsdale 
— then  Lord  Lowther — and  Brougham  sought  to 
enter  Parliament  by  filling  it  Unacquainted  with 
the  Tory  peer,  he  makes  known  his  request  through 
William  Wilberforce  in  a  letter  dated  : 

••  Tuesday,  Temple. 

**  You  have  of  course  heard  of  poor  Sir  M.  le  Flemming's 
death.  I  wish  you  would  do  me  a  favour  by  asking  Lonl 
Lowther  the  following  question,  either  in  writing  or  person- 
ally :  *  Supposing  Government  were  to  give  their  warmest 
and  effectual  support  to  a  candidate,  and  that  Lord  Tfa?.net 
were  to  lend  his  assistance  with  several  others  whose  per* 
sonal  influence  is  considerable— and  supposing  that  can- 
didate were  personally  unobjectionable  and  a  man  attached 
to  no  party  exclusively — would  Lord  Lowther  lend  his 
support  to  bring  him  in  for  Westmoreland,  or,  bringing  in 
some  friend  of  his  own  for  the  county,  would  he  name  the 
Government  candidate  for  one  of  bis  boroughs  ?  ' 

'*By  obtaining  an  answer  to  this  enquiry  you  would 
confer  a  great  obligation  on  me,  as  well  as  on  several  other 
friends. 

[P.S.]—"  Should  you  prefer  transmitting  the  query  in 
another  manner,  you  would  confer  an  equal  obligation  by 
simply  communicating  this  note  to  Lord  Lowther." 


WILLIAM    WILBERFORCE    SKETCHES     HENRY 
brougham's  ANTECEDENTS  AND  CAREER 

in  forwarding  the  foregoing  note.  He  dates  his 
letter  "Wednesday,  May  21,  House  of  Commons,*^ 
and  begs  Lord  Lowther  to  "have  the  goodness  to 
consider  all  this  as  strictly  conlidential.''  Then 
he  gives  his  reasons  for  troubling  his  Lordship  with 
the  application  that  Brougham  has  made  to  him  : 
"Every  man  is  open  to  requests  which  he  cannot  well 
refuse  and  which  he  yet  feels  a  little  awkward  about 
granting."  This  reflection  was  called  forth  by  the 
note  he  encloses.     He  then  continues  : 

"You  probably  know  the  family  and  character  of  Mr- 
Brougham  ;  he  is  the  son  of  a  gentleman,  as  I  have  been 
told,  of  old  family,  the  proprietor  of  a  seat  called  Brougham 
Hall  by  the  river  near  Penrith,  who  settled  in  Edinbui^h 
many  years  ago,  and  marrying  a  near  relation  of  r>r. 
Robertson  the  historian,  has  resided  there  ever  since,  and 
has  brought  up  this  son  at  the  Edinburgh  University.  The 
latter,  the  writer  of  the  note,  is  about  twenty-five  or  twenty- 
six  years  of  age,  and  a  man  of  very  extraordinary  talents  and 
qualifications  and  knowledge  for  his  time  of  life.  He 
published  about  two  years  ago  a  work  on  Colonial  policy  of 
two  vols.  8vo. ,  and  though  there  is  much  in  it  on  which  your 
Lordship,  I  believe,  as  well  as  I  myself,  should  not  agree  with 
him,  yet  it  is  certainly  for  the  years  of  the  writer  a  wonderful 
publication.  He  has  written  also  many  of  the  best  pieces 
in  the  •  Edinburgh  Review.*  In  Edinburgh,  I  understand, 
he  was  always  regarded  as  the  champion  of  Mr.  Pitt's  party 
against  a  numerous  and  active  host  of  the  partisans  of  the 
opposition  in  the  University,  and  that  he  was  regarded  as 
tn/er  primes  appeared  from  his  having  been  chosen  as  the 
commander  of  a  large  corps  of  volunteers  to  consist  of  the 
members  of  the  University,  which  corps,  owing  to  some 
misunderstanding  with  Lord  Hobart,  was  never,  however, 
accepted  or  embodied.     He  came  up  about  two  years  ago 
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fo  reside  in  London,  and  entered  himself  of  the  Temple  as  a 
student  of  the  Law.  ...  I  ought  to  add  that  I  have  heard 
from  common  fame  that  he  is  the  author  of  a  pamphlet 
lately  published  on  the  state  of  the  nation.  •  •  .  The  lan- 
guage in  which  it  speaks  is  not  such  as  one  should  have 
expected  from  any  warm  admirer  of  Mr.  Pitt.  I  ought, 
however,  to  do  Mr.  Brougham  the  justice  to  say  that,  having 
been  a  good  deal  abroad  last  summer  but  one,  he  became 
deeply  impressed  with  a  sense  of  the  mismanagement  of  our 
affairs  on  the  Continent.  •  •  .  I  understand  from  some  of 
his  young  friends  who  have  belonged  to  a  literary  society 
with  him,  that  he  is  an  extremely  good  public  speaker,  and 
I  have  rather  understood  that  he  h&s  for  some  time  been 
desirous  of  coming  into  Parliament." 

Lord  Lowther's  reply  is  dated  from  Charles 
Street  on  the  same  day,  and  is  worthy  of  quotation 
as  a  specimen  of  aristocratic  and  official  curtness 
in  replying  to  a  letter  which  must  have  given  a 
very  distinguished  man  considerable  pains  to 
write : 

" .  .  •  I  feel  some  concern  that  I  am  under  the  necessity 
of  returning  to  you  Mr.  Brougham's  note  without  answer  or 
observation.  The  subject  he  has  thought  proper  to  introduce 
to  me,  through  your  intervention,  is  one  which  under  no 
circumstances,  either  from  the  respect  due  to  the  county  of 
Westmoreland  or  with  regard  to  my  own  interest  in  it,  can 
I  presume  to  discuss  in  the  way  he  proposes." 

Lord  Lowther*s  wealth  was  as  vast  as  his 
interest,  and  in  one  more  letter,  which  we  will 
quote,  >vritten  to  him  by  Charles  I^ng,  the  future 
Lord  Famborough,  we  find  that  he  had  opened 
his  purse-strings  to  stave  off  the  financial  ruin  of 
the  great  statesman,  and  that 
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was    actually  expected    immediately    before    his 

death. 

Long  writes  from 

"30  Hill  Street,  January  08,  xdo;. 

^^ Most  private  cuid  confidential, 

**  I  arrived  in  town  from  Ireland  last  night,  and  sent  td 
your  house  this  morning  in  the  hope  of  seeing  you.  I  will 
not  attempt  to  express  to  you  the  affliction  I  feel  at  this 
moment.  The  country  has  sustained  an  irreparable  loss, 
but  I  confess  whatever  sensations  I  feel  on  that  consideration 
are  absorbed  in  my  own  private  feelings. 

'*  I  am  anxious  at  this  moment  to  perform  a  duty  1  owd 
towards  you.  You  will  remember  having  placed  in  my 
hands  a  sum  to  be  employed  for  a  particular  purpose.  I 
looked  immediately  into  the  state  of  the  debt  to  which  this 
was  to  be  applied,  and  I  found  it  so  considerable  (at  that 
time  above  ^ 20, 000)  that  it  would  have  done  very  little 
towards  its  liquidation.  Under  the  circumstances  I  thought 
I  could  not  better  carry  into  effect  your  kind  intentions  than 
by  reserving  it  for  such  pressing  occasions  as  unfortunately 
had  but  too  often  occurred.  I  was  enabled  by  so  doing  to 
prevent  the  most  unpleasant  consequences  by  the  advance- 
ment of  two  sums  at  different  times,  one  of  ;{^200  and  the 
other  of  ^(^500,  and  last  September  the  remainder  was 
directed  to  be  employed  for  the  purpose  of  removing  an 
execution.  But  I  was  in  the  country  at  the  time,  and  I 
found  on  my  arrival  in  town  that  other  means  had  been 
found  and  the  execution  taken  out  of  the  house.  I  am 
therefore  to  return  you  this  sum  of  ;f8oo,  which  I  will  do 
when  you  return  to  town. 

**  I  have  only  to  hope  that  in  acting  on  this,  as  I  did  on 
every  occasion,  in  the  manner  most  conducive  (to  the  best 
of  my  judgment)  to  the  welfare  and  happiness  of  my  friend 
I  fulfilled  your  kind  intentions  towards  him.*' 
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Larg«  Trees  in  &iglaBd.->In  the  January  « Leisure 
Hoar"  Varieties  we  said  we  should  be  glad  to  receive 
noiice  of  large  trees  not  commonly  known.  Major  George 
Seton  writes  from  Leamington  Spa  : 

**  In  Stoneleigh  Park,  near  this  town,  there  is  an  oak, 
perfectly  solid  in  the  trunk  and  looking  vigorous,  which 
measures  thirty  feet  in  circumference.  This  tree  I  have  not 
seen  mentioned  in  any  account  of  big  oak-trees,  nor  is  it 
known  even  to  many  •  Leamingtonians,'  though  within  a  few 
hundred  yards  of  a  fashionable  drive  through  Stoneleigh 

Mr.  J.  Cordy  Jeaffresoh,  whose  "Book  of  Recollections" 
was  lately  published,  says  there  are  many  very  large  oak 
trees  in  his  native  county,  Suffolk.  One  of  them  at  Creting- 
ham,  about  five  miles  from  Framlingham,  was  so  big  that 
in  his  young  days  he  has  driven  through  the  hollow  stem  in 
a  small  carriage  with  two  ponies.  He  had  to  stoop,  and 
the  groom  walked  slowly  Ixickwards  in  front  of  the  ponies 
so  as  to  spring  at  their  heads  in  case  they  should  turn  restive 
when  the  experiment  was  tried. 

Suffolk  was  formerly  as  famous  for  its  oaks  as  Bumham 
is  for  its  beeches.  John  Evelyn,  in  his  «*  Sylva,"  speaks  of 
the  pecoUar  grandeur  of  the  Suffolk  oaks.  The  "Fram- 
lingham Oak,"  used  in  building  the  Jfoyal  Sovtreignt  was 
4  ft;  9  in.  square,  and  yielded  four  square  beams,  each  of 
which  was  44  ft.  long.  Another  tree  at  Dcnhington,  on  the 
lan<l  of  Sir  John  Rous,  at  four  feet  firom  the  ground,  was 
77  ft.  in  circamference ;  its  boll  was  60  fl.  high,  and  it 
yielded  16  tons  of  sound  timber.     Most  of  the  old  trees  in 


the  Suffolk  woodland  have  been  cut  down,  and  only  a  few 
are  left  to  their  natural  decay ;  for  oak  timber  has  lost  its 
chief  money  value  since  the  substitution  of  iron  and  steel  for 
large  vessels,  whether  in  the  naval  or  mercantile  marine. 

The  Largest  Sailing  Ship  Afloat— The  Roanoke ^  a  huge 
four-masted  vessel,  is  said  to  be  the  largest  afloat  on  the 
ocean.  She  was  built  under  the  supervision  of  an  old 
American  skipper.  Captain  J.  P.  Hamilton  of  Maine.  The 
officers  and  crew  number  about  forty  all  told.  Every  fitting 
and  appointment  of  the  Roanoke  may  be  said  to  be  as  com- 
plete as  any  of  the  great  transatlantic  liners,  but  without  the 
splendour  and  show  of  these  floating  palaces.  The  cabins 
and  offices  are  all  well-furnished  and  comfortable,  with  bath- 
rooms and  every  convenience.  The  mainmast  is  180  ft 
high,  the  deck  350  ft.  long  and  50  ft.  wide.  With  all  sail 
set  she  spreads  15,000  square  yards  of  canvas.  In  the  hull 
are  24,000  cubic  feet  of  oak,  1,250,000  ft  of  yellow  pine, 
225  tons  of  iron,  98,000  trenails,  and  550  hackmatack 
knees.  Some  other  statistics  are  as  follows  :  length  of  main 
yard,  95  ft.  ;  main  lower  topsail  yard,  86  ft.  ;  main  upper 
topsail  yard,  77  ft.  ;  main  topgallant  yard,  66  ft.  ;  main 
royal  yard,  55  ft. ;  main  skysail  yard,  44  ft. ;  bowsprit, 
65  ft ;  deck  to  keelson,  22*2  ft. ;  keelson  to  bottom,  12ft.; 
height  of  keelson,  9  ft.  8  in. 

The  Roanoke  has  an  engine  between  the  fore  and  main 
masts,  which  furnishes  power  for  hoisting  anchor,  bracing 
yards,  pumping;,  etc 

The  Roanoke  has  four  masts  -fore,  main,  ttilzzen,  and 
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jigger.  She  has  four  headsails,  with  an  aggregate  of  646 
square  yards  of  canvas  in  them.  Her  main  and  mizzen  sails 
contain  2,424  square  yards  of  canvas.  The  poop  and 
quarter-decks  of  the  Roanoke  are  carried  forward  m  one 
raised  platform  to  about  halfway  between  the  mizzen  and 
mainmasts. 

At  the  for\vard  end  of  the  quarter-deck  a  balustrade  of 
beautiful  workmanship  crosses  the  ship,  and  a  mahogany 
stairway,  or,  as  sailors  would  say,  ladder,  leads  down  to  the 
main  deck  five  feet  below.  The  broad  sweep  of  the  main 
deck  is  closed  in  on  each  side  by  the  high  bulwarks  of  the 
ship,  which  converge  forward  to  the  topgallant  forecastle. 
The  forecastle  house  is  built  on  deck,  and  contains  a  galley, 
a  forecastle  for  boys  and  one  for  the  rest  of  the  crew,  and 
rooms  for  the  lesser  officers. 

Poets  and  Katnre.— In  the  " Leisure  Hour"  for  January 
p.  188,  it  was  pointed  out  that  Tennyson,  although  usually 
so  true  to  nature,  occasionally  tripped.  An  example  was 
given  where  the  poet  says,  **  Heavily  hangs  the  hollyhock." 
A  critic — Mr.  Morton  Luce — says  there  is  no  inaccuracy 
here.  Tennyson  did  not  refer  to  ^'i  flowers  of  the  hollyhock 
but  to  the  plant,  which  he  has  sometimes  seen  to  be  bowed 
after  weeks  of  cold  wet  weather.  **  Earthward  he  bowcth 
the  heavy  stalks  "  is  a  line  just  above.  The  flowers  of  the 
hollyhock  wither  but  cannot  bow  or  hang  down,  being 
rigidly  attached  to  the  short  stems.  Tennyson  was  not  in 
error  here,  and  very  rarely  indeed  are  his  poetical  descriptions 
contrary  to  nature.  Several  correspondents  have  written  to 
justify  the  poet. 

Ciroulatiiig  Librariei  for  Shipi.— What  Miss  Weston 
does  for  the  British  Navy  might  be  done  more  systematically 
than  at  present  for  the  mercantile  marine.  A  small  case 
filled  with  suitable  books  might  be  put  on  board  all  vessels 
leaving  England  for  foreign  parts  or  for  long  voyages. 
There  would  always  be  some  readers  who  would  be  grateful 
for  the  use  of  the  books,  and  the  cases  could  be  changed 
either  on  return  or  at  distant  seaports.  The  "American 
Seamen's  Friend  Society"  has  for  a  long  period  supplied 
such  loan  libraries  to  ships  sailing  from  New  York,  and  we 
have  heard  from  missionaries  in  the  -  Pacific  Islands  most 
gratifying  reports  of  the  use  made  of  the  books,  and  the 
pleasure  shown  when  the  captains  of  vessels  found  that  they 
could  get  a  change  of  books  at  certain  stations  where  they 
touched.  Twenty  dollars  will  be  found  sufficient  for  a  little 
library  of  fifty  books,  and  a  £^  note  would  give  a  similar 
supply  of  books  or  volumes  of  periodicals  for  British  seamen. 
A  very  small  additional  sum  suffices  to  replace  the  few  books 
lost  or  worn  out  after  several  voyages. 

Large  Keteors.— A  magnificent  meteor  was  seen  to  pass 
over  the  western  part  of  England  about  10  o'clock  on  the 
evening  of  January  25.  When  first  seen,  it  appears  to  have 
been  vertical  over  Che;>hire,  from  which  locality  it  passed 
louthcrly  at  a  lower  and  lower  elevation  until  it  exploded 
with  a  great  noise,  about  sixteen  miles  high,  nearly  above 
Tewkesbury  in  Gloucestershire. 

Another  very  remarkable  meteor  was  seen  within  a  few 
minutes  of  noon  over  a  large  part  of  England,  Wales,  and 
Ireland  on  February  8.  The  accounts  of  it  were  collected 
by  Professor  Rambaut,  Royal  Astronomer  of  Ireland  (him- 
self a  witness  of  the  phenomenon  from  the  Observatory  on 
Dunsink  Hill,  a  few  miles  from  Dublin),  and  from  the  calcu- 
lations he  has  been  able  to  make,  it  results  that  the  meteor 
probably  passed  whilst  visible  from  an  elevation  of  less  than 
a  hundred  miles  over  the  Irish  Sea  (a  few  miles  north  of 
Llandudno)  to  South  Yorkshire,  where  it  burst  at  a  height 
of  from  fifteen  to  twenty  miles,  nearly  between  Leeds  and 
Sheffield.— w.  T.  LYNN. 

Tlie  Late  Sir  Harry  Vemey,  Bart — It  is  nearly  eight  years 
since  Sir  Harry  Verney  retired  from  public  life.  In  the  year 
1885  he  received  the  honour  of  being  made  a  Privy  Councillor 
on  ceasing  to  be  a  Member  of  Parliament.  In  1832  he  was 
returned  to  the  first  reformed  House  of  Commons  as  member 
for  Buckingham,  and  with  a  short  intermission  held  his  seat 
for  above  fifty  years.  He  was  a  supporter  of  the  Liberals 
in  all  the  great  measures  carried  by  them  in  times  before  the 
disunion  of  the  party.  He  was  one  of  the  founders  of  the 
Royal  Agricultural  Society,  and  **fathef"  of  that  national 


institution  at  his  decease.  He  wasalso  one  of  the  founden 
of  the  Evangelical  Alliance,  and  a  prominent  member  of  every 
Church  association  for  supporting  religious  and  Protectant 
interests.  In  early  years  the  name  of  the  Right  Hon.  .sir 
Harry  Verney  was  Calvert.  His  father.  Sir  Hany  Calvert, 
was  created  Baronet  in  18 18,  whom  he  succeeded  in  1826, 
and  in  the  follovring  year  assumed  by  loyal  licence  the 
name  of  Verney  on  succeeding  to  the  estates  of  Mary  Verne} , 
Baroness  Fermanagh.  He  was  twice  married  :  first  to  a 
daughter  of  Admiral  Sir  George.  Hope,  and  secondly  to  a 
sister  of  Florence  Nightingale,  known  as  a  writer  on  agri- 
cultural economics,  peasant  proprietorship,  and  kindrt^i 
suljjects.  Sir  Harry  was  in  the  Army  before  he  entered 
Parliament,  serving  in  various  foot  regiments,  and  latterly 
in  the  Grenadier  Guards.  His  seat  in  Buckinghamshire, 
Claydon  House,  was  a  model  of  a  Christian  gentlemanV 
residence,  and  he  was  much  respected  Uy  his  tenantry  as 
well  as  his  household,  a  type  of  the  English  landlord  of  the 
old  school. 

Influit  Soldiers  and  Bailors.— The  anecdote  told  in  the 
**  Leisure  Hour"  about  Mr.  Vignoles,  the  engineer,  having 
been  in  the  Army  in  very  early  life,  and  boasting  that  he  v-a^ 
the  oldest  officer  in  the  army  except  Field*Marsbal  Lord 
Combermere,  reminds  us  of  the  late  Admiral  Sir '  Provu 
Wallis,  who  died  when  over  one  hundred  years  of  age,  and 
had  long  been  the  "Father  of  the  British  Navy."  On 
May  I,  1795,  young  Provo,  then  very  little  more  than  four 
years  old,  was  made  to  figure  as  an  able-bodied  seaman  00 
the  books  of  the  Oiseau^  36,  a  frigate  which,  as  the 
Cliop&tre^  had  been  taken  from  the  French  in  1793.  ^^  ^^ 
scarcely  be  said  that  the  lx>y  did  not  really  go  to  sea  until 
some  years  later.  Nevertheless,  from  May,  1796,  to 
September,  1798,  he  was  nominally  a  first-class  volunteer  in 
the  Privoyante-t  40,  Captain  Charles  Wemyss,  on  the 
Halifax  station  ;  and  from  May,  1799,  to  September,  1800, 
he  served,  by  fiction,  in  the  Asia^  64,  Captain  Robert 
Murray.  That  vessel  then  came  home  from  North  America, 
and  young  Wallis  seems  to  have  seen  no  further  service,  real 
or  imaginary,  until  after  he  joined  the  CUop&ire.  He  joined 
her,  apparently,  at  the  end  of  the  year  iSioo,  when  she  was 
under  the  command  of  Captain,  afterwards  Admiral,  Sir 
Israel  Pellew,  but  he  probably  never  went  to  sea  in  her 
until  the  close  of  1804,  when  her  captain  was  the  officer  who 
in  later  life  became  Admiral  Sir  Robert  Laurie,  Bart. 

Seqnisites  of  a  Good  Bnler.— When  Gordon  «^s 
Governor-General  of  the  Soudan,  he  was  trouUed  by  the 
difficulty  of  finding  good  lieutenants  for  the  posts  under  bis 
government.  Emin  Pasha,  the  last  of  these  sub-govemor>, 
has  passed  away.  He  was  the  best  that  Gordon  could  find, 
though  far  from  the  ideal  sought  by  the  chief  ruler  at  Khar- 
toum. He  said,  *'I  wish  -i  could  put  into 'each  government 
a  courageous,  honest,  and  kind  man,  but  it  is  impossible.  I 
want  in  each  governor  three  qualities  :  i.  Courage. 
2.  Honesty.  3.  Kindness.  I  find  men  with  Na  i  who 
lack  Nos.  2  and  3.  I  find  men— few  it  is  true— with  Nox 
2  and  3,  who  lack  No.  I.  I  cannot  find  one  man  with  the 
three  qualities." 

In  this  reflection,  what  a  photograph  we  have  of  Gordon \ 
own  character  as  a  ruler,  excelling  most  men  in  all  the  three 
things  he  desiderated  in  others. 

Medical  Xissions. — ^The  growing  success  of  medkol 
missions  is  reported  by  travellers  and  residents  in  eveiy 
country  where  they  are  established.  Dr.  Clark,  of  Amritsar 
in  North  India,  in  conversing  with  a  friendly  Hindu  a^skcd 
what  he  thought  of  Christian  missions.  The  reply  was  thi& : 
"  We  do  not  fear  your  schools,  for  we  need  not  send  oar 
children  to  them.  We  do  not  fear  your  books,  for  few  read 
them.  We  do  not  much  fear  your  preaching,  we  need  not 
listen.  But  we  dread  your  women  and  we  dread  your 
doctors^  for  your  doctors  are  winning  our  hearts,  and  )*oor 
women  are  winning  our  homes,  and  when  our  hearts  and 
our  homes  are  won,  what  is  there  left  us?"  I>givid  calls 
upon  his  soul  to  bless  the  Lord  "who  forgivetb  all  thine 
iniquities,  who  healeth  all  thy  diseases."  The  association  i? 
not  without  significance.  The  success  of  the  niissionaricN 
says  the  **  New  York  Observer,"  in  quoting  this  remark  of 
the  Hindu  to  Dr.  Qark,  in  healing  disease  cannot  foil  to 
pave  the  way  for  a  gospel  that  combines  with  the  healing. 
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of  disease  the  forgiveness  of  sin,  the  prolific  parent  of  disease 
and  saflfering.  In  *'  Whilaker's  Almanack  *'  for  1S94  is  a 
page  on  Medical  Missions— contributed  we  believe  by  the 
celebrated  traveller,  Mrs.  Bishop  (Isabella  Bird),  who  has 
visited  medical  stations  in  every  part  of  the  world— containing 
authentic  statistics  and  facts  about  *'  Medical  Missions." 

Jesuit  Sthies.— In  a  recent  number  of  the  Preussische 
Jahrlmcker  an  article  was  contributed  by  Count  Paul  von 
Hoosbruch,  formerly  a  member  of  the  Society  of  Jesus,  but 
now  resuming  his  freedom,  and  explaining  the  reasons  for 
seceding  from  the  discipline  and  influence  of  the  order.  He 
deplores  the  loss  of  many  years,  when  every  movement  of 
thought  and  feeling  had  to  be  subject  to  the  rules  and  will 
of  others.  He  shows  how  the  system  of  passive  obedience 
works  upon  the  intellectual,  social,  and  moral  character, 
whether  of  individuals  or  of  Ixxlies  of  men.  Every  patriotic 
feeling  and  personal  aspiration  had  to  be  renounced.  After 
sixteen  years  of  this  self-mortificalion  the  Count  proclaims 
himself  again  a  lover  of  his  country,  and  a  philosophical 
inquirer,  as  well  as  an  earnest  Christian.  He  does  not  seem 
to  have  studied  the  masterly  "Provincial  Letters"  of 
Pascal,  the  satire  and  humour  of  which  brought  such  ridicule 
on  the  Jesuits  of  his  time. 

Paying  off  Bailon  from  Shipi.— Every  time  that  a  ship, 
especially  a  war- vessel,  has  a  new  commission,  with  a  new 
commander  and  a  new  station,  all  the  crew,  from  admiral 
down  to  stoker  or  cabin-boy,  have  to  be  t^en  afresh.  They 
may  join  the  same  ship  again,  if  they  like  the  vessel  and  its 
commander.  But  is  it  necessary  to  pay  off  at  every  occa- 
sion all  the  men  ?  Why  should  not  men  permanently  belong 
to  a  ship,  and  feel  pride  in  their  vessel,  as  soldiers  cherish 
the  traditions  of  their  regiment  7 

The  captain  of  the  ResohUum  was  lately  much  blamed 
for  returnmg  to  England  instead  of  persevering  in  his  voyage 
when  caught  in  a  storm  in  the  Bay  of  Biscay.  Mr.  Forr 
wood,  M.P.,  in  a  speech  at.  Liverpool,  said  that  the  captain 
was  second  to  none  in  courage  or  ability,  but  he  was  in  a 
strai^e  ship,  with  a  strange  crew.  He  had  never  before 
had  any  experience  of  the  behaviour  of  the  huge  vessel,  nor  of 
the  men  serving  under  him,  whether  as  seamen  or  engineers. 
He  said  it  was  desirable  that  all  out  great  vessels  should 
have  commanders  with  much  experience,  and  best  of  all  with 
a  knowledge  and  trust  of  all  who  were  under  his  responsible 
command.. 

Xnflaenia  in  1887.— It  is  interesting  to  find  in  the 
'*  Transactions  of  the  Meteorological  Soaetyfor  1837  "  that 
'*  the  month  of  January  was  remarkable  for  the  prevalence 
of  a  peculiar  epidemic  of  a  more  general  nature  than  has 
occurred  within  the  memory  of  the  oldest  inhabitant.  .  The 
disease  (influenza)  attacked  persons  of  every  age  and  class  ; 
commencing  with  cold  chills,  violent  cough,  severe  soreness 
of  the  muscles  concerned  in  respiration,  the  pulse  was  soft 
and  natural  in  frequency ;  and  these  symptoms  were  accom« 
panied  by  the  greatest  prostration  of  strength  and  a  sense  of 
saflbcation.  The  victims  to  its  fatal  attacks  were  principally 
among  aged  or  ^oung  persons." 

In  the  following  ^Iarch  we  find  it  stated  that  <*  the  influ- 
enza left  an  aptitude  to  disease.  Pneumonia  and  pleuritis 
have  occurred,  the  cases  were  severe  in  consequence  of  the 
system  being  greatly  debilitated  from  the  influenza.  Pec- 
toral complaints  were  general  among  children.  Coughs, 
catanhal  fevers,  sore  throats,  etc.,  have  been  very  preva- 
lent." 

Maeo  Ronry  of  Portugal.— Great  preparations  were 
niade  for  the  celebration  in  March  of  the  500th  anniversary 
of  Prince  Henry  of  Portugal,  the  director  and  patron  of 
Rojne  of  the  greatest  navigators  and  explorers  of  that  age. 
The  readers  of  Camoens  know  how  Vasco  de  Gama  went  on 
nis  &moQs  voyage,  and  how  other  explorers  went  to  search 
for  the  Christian  King  of  Abyssinia.  The  seeking  for  this 
mythical  personage  led  to  many  a  curious  discovery.  Don 
Hemy  was  himself  no  seaman,  but  he  loved  the  society  of 
sailors  and  travellers.  At  Sagres,  the  most  southerly  point 
of  the  kingdom,  he  founded  an  observatory,  and  pursued  the 
studies  which  prompted  the  Portuguese  navigators  to  action. 
It  was  fifom  the  Lusitanian  shore  that  Gama  set  forth  to 
doable  the  Cape  of  Good  Hope  for  the  first  time  since  the 


ancient  Phoenician  days,  and  eventually  to  the  landing  in 
India.  Many  who  hear  the  name  of  Prince  Henry  may  not 
know  that  he  was  the  third  son  of  King  John,  and  that  his 
mother  was  Philippa  of  Lancaster,  an  Englishwoman.  In 
the  once  familiar  poem,  Thomson's  "  Seasons,'*  there  is  a 
noble  paneeyric  on  this  Prince.  It  is  in  the  book  on 
"  Summer,"  where  there  are  many  allusions  to  Africa. 
Speaking  of  the  stormy  seas  to  be  passed,  the  poet  says : 

"  With  such  mad  seas  the  daring  Gama  fought 
For  many  a  day  and  many  a  dreadful  night. 
Incessant,  labouring  round  the  Stormy  Cape; 
By  bold  ambition  led,  and  bolder  thirst 
Of  gold.    For  then  from  ancient  gloom  emerged 
The  rising  world  of  trade;  the  Genius,  then, 
Of  Navigation,  that,  in  hopeless  sloth, 
Had  slumbered  on  the  vast  Atlantic  deep 
For  idle  ages,  starting,  heard  at  last 
The  Lusitanian  Prince,  who,  Heaven-inspired, 
To  love  of  useful  glory  roused  mankind. 
And  in  unbounded  commerce  mixed  the  world." 

Oporto  well  took  the  lead  in  the  preparation  of  festivities, 
for  it  was  there  that  Henry  was  born.  As  he  grew  to 
manhood  and  saw  all  the  evils  of  mere  warlike  expeditions, 
and  deplored  the  conflicts  of  the  nations  in  their  expeditions, 
he  longed  to  bring  in  a  happier  epoch  of  peaceful  rivalry. 
The  Royal  Family  had  promised  to  attend  the  festivities  to 
inauc;urate  a  statue  of  the^  Prince.  Beside  the  civic  cere- 
monies there  was  to  be  a  pageant  on  the  Tagus,  which  would 
include  an  old  caravel  such  as  has  been  seen,  in  the  cele- 
bration of  the  discovery  of  America  by  Columbus.  Prince 
Henry  will  be  more  honoured  in  Lisbon  than  at  Chicago, 
for  he  longed  to  see  *' unbounded  commerce"  through  the 
world. 

The  Aufhoriied  Vernon  of  tho  Bible  Bescribed  by  ita 
Bevisen. — ^We  have  had  to  study  this  great  Version  carefully 
and  minutely,  line  by  line  ;  and  the  longer  we  have  been  en* 
gaged  upon  it  the  more  we  have  learned  to  admire  its  simplicity, 
its  dignity,  its  power,  its  happy  turns  of  expression,  its  general 
accuracy,  and,  we  must  not  fail  to  add,  the  music  of  its 
cadences  and  the  felicities  of  its  diction.  To  render  a  work 
that  has  reached  this  high  standard  of  excellence  still  more 
excellent,  to  increase  its  fidelity  without  destroying  its 
charm,  was  the  work  committed  to  us. 

UniYorsity  of  Xdinbnrgh. — The  annual  report  of  the 
University  of  Edinburgh  states  that  during  the  past  year 
(1893)  Ihe  total  number  of  matriculated  students  (including 
72  women)  was  3,138.  Of  this  number  806  (including  68 
women)  were  enrolled  in  the  Faculty  of  Arts,  160  (including 
four  women)  in  the  Department  of  Science,  79  in  the  Faculty 
of  Divinity,  452  in  the  Faculty  of  Law,  and  1,641  in  the 
Faculty  of  Medicine.  Of  the  students  of  medicine  666  (or 
nearly  41  per  cent.)  belonged  to  Scotland,  557  (or  nearly 
34  per  cent.)  were  from  England  and  Wales,  74  from 
Ireland,  79  from  India,  229  (or  nearly  14  per  cent.)  from 
British  colonies,  and  36  from  foreign  countries.  Besides 
these  matriculated  students,  88  non-matriculated  students, 
chiefly  women,  have  attended  the  music  and  fine  art  classes 
on  payment  of  the  55.  entrance  fee. 

The  number  pf  degrees  conferred  in  the  various  faculties 
during  the  year  was  as  follows  :  Master  of  Arts  (M.A.),  93 
(including  seven  women) ;  Doctor  of  Science  (d.sc.),  eight; 
Bachelor  of  Science  (b.sc),  41 ;  Bachelor  of  Divinity  (b.d), 
ten ;  Bachelor  of  Laws  (ll.b.  ),  ten  ;  Bachelor  of  Law  (b.l,  ), 
two  ;  Doctor  of  Medicine  (M.D.),  60;  Bachelor  of  Medicine 
and  Master  in  Surgery  (m.b.,  cm.),  277.  The  General 
Council  of  the  University  now  numbers  7>476  members. 
The  schoolmasters'  diploma  was  conferred  on  four  candi- 
dates. 

The  total  annual  value  of  the  University  fellowships, 
scholarships,  bursaries,  and  prizes  now  amounts  to  about 
;tlS,7io,  viz.  :  In  the  Faculty  of  Arts,  ;f9»490J  in  the 
Faculty  of  Science  (besides  a  number  of  bursaries,  etc.,  m 
other  (acuities  which  are  tenable  by  science  students),  £\2Q  \ 
in  the  Faculty  of  Divinity,  ;f  i,57o ;  in  the  Faculty  of  Law, 
;f48o ;  and  in  the  Faculty  of  Medicine,  j£3,750' 

Under  powers  conferred  by  one  of  the  new  ordinanc^ 
several  Umversity  assistants  have  been  provisionally  appointed 
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lecturers  in  the  Faculty  of  Arts,  with  a  view  to  supplement 
the  professorial  teaching.  Most  of  these  lecturers  deliver 
half-courses  in  summer,  quali^ing  for  graduation  in  arts. 

Among  the  benefactions  is  a  collection  of  Arctic  and 
other  relics  and  curiosities,  made  by  the  late  John  Rae,  m.d., 
LL.D.  Edin.,  F.R.S.,  the  distinguished  Arctic  explorer,  along 
with  his  bust  presented  by  his  widow. 

Of  the  career  of  Dr.  John  Rae  an  account  appeared  in 
our  December  part.  Although  his  body  was  taken  to  be 
buried  in  the  cathedral  of  Kirkwall,  his  native  place,  he  has 
by  this  gift  to  the  Museum  sought  to  honour  the  University 
of  Edinburgh. 

Ide&tifioatioiL  of  Persons.— The  difficulty  of  personal 
identification,  whether  in  courts  of  justice  and  police  courts, 
or  in  more  honourable  connection,  as  savings-bank  purposes, 
is  sometimes  difficult.  A  recent  proposal  was  made  to 
secure  identification  by  hand-marks  ;  the  tips  of  the  fingers 
being  dipped  in  an  ink  mixture  or  smeared  with  an  ink-pad, 
and  then  tested  by  impression  on  paper.  This  is  said  to  be 
constant,  and  to  secure  the  recognition  of  persons  with  cer- 
tainty not  to  be  obtained  by  photographs,  which  the  growth 
or  shaving  of  hair  on  the  face  and  facility  of  changing 
features  make  difficult.-  In  Switzerland,  for  savings-bank 
purposes,  an  identity  ticket  is  issued  to  the  owner  of  every 
pass-book,  containing  a  particular  cipher,  which  guarantees 
exclusive  possession  to  the  bolder,  corresponding  to  a  cipher 
kept  by  the  post-office.  By  this  ticket  system  the  owner  is 
protected  in  case  of  the  finder  of  a  lost  pass-book  claiming 
money  at  a  savings-bank  where  the  true  owner  is  not  perso- 
nally known. 

The  Folios  of  Shakespeare.— In  the  book  sales  of  1892 
there  was  one  copy  of  the  first  folio  of  Shakespeare  offered, 
and  sold  at  the  price  of  /'208,  though  an  imperfect  copy,  the 
title-page  being  a  facsimile  and  several  leaves  being  mended 
by  artifice.  There  was  only  one  copy  of  the  second  folio 
sold ;  not  one  of  the  third ;  and  two  copies  of  the  fourth 
folio.  As  these  rarities  become  appropriated  for  public 
libraries  there  is  no  prospect  of  lower  prices  being  given  for 
the  originals,  the  possession  of  which  is  one  of  the  morbid 
ambitions  of  bibliomaniacs. 

Professor  Jowett. — Among  the  many  and  various  eulogies 
of  the  late  Master  of  Balliol,  we  have  not  seen  any  references 
to  the  famous  University  sermon  preached  after  the  tidings 
came  of  the  death  of  General  Gordon  at  Khartoum.  He 
drew  a  touching  contrast  between  the  last  year  of  Gordon's 
life  and  "  the  twelve  months  which  his  audience  had  passed 
in  peace,  pleasure,  and  study.  After  giving  a  sketch  of 
Gordon's  noble  life,  he  said  he  was  the  "  representative  of  all 
that  is  most  truly  human,  or  almost  superhuman,  in  the 
nature  of  man."  He  concluded  his  sermon  by  saying,  "  We 
know  we  cannot  imitate  the  actions  and  characters  of  great 
men.  We  can  only  appreciate  them.  No  effort  of  ours  will 
place  us  on  a  level  with  them  ;  yet  we  pray  that  some  good 
mfluence  may  flow  from  them  to  us  which  may  raise  us 
above  the  conventionalities  of  the  world,  above  the  fashion 
of  political  opinions,  to  dwell  in  the  light  of  justice,  in  the 
constancy  of  truth.  We  must  desire,  with  what  measure  of 
hope  we  may,  that  we  may  gather  from  the  character  of 
Gordon  some  measure  of  courage,  and  firmness,  and  wisdom, 
and  self-sacrifice,  and  strength  in  all  the  trials  which  the 
English  people  may  have  to  undergo  in  generations  to 
come." 

There  must  be  many  who  will  admire  the  spirit  of  this 
sermon  on  a  Christian  hero  far  more  than  the  classic  learning 
and  philosophic  eminence  to  which  appeal  is  made  by  those 
who  are  now  planning  a  memorial  worthy  of  the  late  Master 
of  BaUiol. 

Mashonaland  and  Mr.  Belous.— The  two  hospital  nurses, 
Rosa  Blennerhasset  and  Lucy  Sleeman,who  have  written  so 
bright  a  book  about  their  **  Adventures  in  Mashonaland," 
give  an  impartial  and  favourable  account  of  Mr.  Selous,  who 
has  been  described  by  some,  who  knew  less  about  him,  as  a 
mere  sportsman.  Livingstone  thought  very  differently  of  him, 
and  valued  him  as  an  explorer  and  as  a  friend.  The  hospital 
nurses  thus  describe  him  : 

"Just  at  that  time  the  great  hunter,  Mr.  Selous,  came  to 
UmtalL    We  were  much  afraid  that  we  should  miss  him, 


but  he  sent  us  word  that  he  would  come  as  Soon  as  he  could 
get  his  shirt  washed.  When  we  received  this  message  we 
felt  sure  he  was  a  delightful  person— and  our  instincts  did  not 
deceive  us.  Mr.  Selous  appeared  to  be  a  man  about  eight- 
and-thirty,  light,  active,  and  giving  one  an  impression  of 
presence  of  mind  and  resource.  Of  his  personal  appearance 
it  is  impossible  to  remember  anything  but  his  eyes,  which 
are  extraordinarily  clear  and  limpid.  We  persuaded  our 
distinguished  guest  to  tell  us  some  of  his  adventures,  which 
he  did  with  great  charm  and  modesty.  He  is  known  through- 
out Africa  as  the  man  who  never  tells  a  lie.  If  one  were  to 
make  the  most  incredible  statement,  adding  *  Selous  told 
me  so,*  people  would  say,  *This  is  a  hard  saying,  but  if 
you  heard  it  from  Selous  it  must  be  true.*  What  a  splendid 
reputation  to  have  anywhere,  but  especially  in  Africa  !" 

Father  Ohrwalder  on  fhe  Soudan. — ^The  author  of  the 
book,  **Ten  Years*  Captivity  in  the  Mahdi's  Camp,"  which 
was  widely  read  at  the  time  of  its  publication,  was  Father 
Ohrwalder.  He  has  recently  spoken  more  about  the  fall  of 
Khartoum,  in  which  there  were  always  many  traitors^ 
secretly  on  the  Mahdi*s  side,  and  kept  in  check  only  by  the 
unceasing  watchfulness  of  Gordon.  After  the  departure  of 
Stewart  and  Pov/er,  and  their  murder,  the  Malidi  became 
alarmed  on  hearing  of  the  advance  of  the  English  army. 
Father  Ohrwalder  has  heard  from  some  of  the  Arab  chids 
that  if  the  English  had  appeared  after  the  battle  of  Aba 
Klea,  the  Mahdi.  would  have  retired  with  his  forces  to 
Kordofan. 

Astronomieal  Kotes  Ibr  April.— The  Sun  rises  on  the  ist 
At  5h.  37m.  in  the  morning,  and  sets  at  6h.  3Gin.  in  the 
evening;  on  the  15th  he  nses  at  5h.  6m.,  and  sets  at 
6h.  54m.  An  annular  eclipse  of  the  Sun  takes  place  on  the 
morning  of  the  6th,  but  no  part  of  it  will  be  visible  in  the 
British  Islands  or  in  Western  Europe.  The  central  line 
passes  over  Madras,  Calcutta,  and  tnen  through  W^estem 
China  into  the  eastern  part  of  Chinese  Tartary  and  Siberia  ; 
whilst  a  partial  eclipse  will  be  visible  over  nearly  the  whole 
of  Asia,  small  towards  the  west,  and  still  smaller  in 
European  Russia.  The  Moon  will  be  New  at  4  o*clock  on 
the  morning  of  the  6th ;  in  the  First  Quarter  at  thirty-three 
minutes  past  midnight  on  the  12th  ;  Full  at  3h.  2m.  on  the 
morning  of  the  20th ;  and  in  Last  Quarter  at  3h.  aom.  00 
that  of  the  28th.  She  will  be  in  perigee  or  nearest  the 
Earth  on  the  morning  of  the  nth,  and  in  apogee  or  farthest 
from  us  on  that  of  the  26th.  The  planet  Mercury  will  be 
at  greatest  western  elongation  from  the  Sun  on  the  loth, 
and  will  about  that  time  be  visible  for  a  brief  interval  bcfurc 
sunrise.  Venus  during  April  will  be  a  morning  star,  being 
at  her  greatest  western  elongation  from  the  Sun  on  the 
27th;  she  will  be  in  conjunction  with  the  horned  w.ining 
Moon  on  the  morning  of  the  2nd,  and  will  about  the  middle 
of  the  month  pass  from  the  constellation  of  Aquarius  into 
Pisces.  Mars  is  now  increasing  in  apparent  size,  but  still 
very  low  in  the  heavens,  rising  not  much  more  than  an  hour 
before  sunrise  in  the  constellation  Capricomus.  Jupiter  is 
still  a  brilliant  object  in  the  early  part  of  the  night  in  the 
constellation  Taurus,  but  sets  earlier  each  evening,  and  by 
the  end  of  the  month  about  9  o'clock  ;  he  will  be  near  the 
crescent  Moon  on  the  8th  and  9th,  the  conjunction  taking 
place  on  the  morning  of  the  latter  day.  The  present  is  a 
convenient  opportunity  for  referring  to  the  observations  of  the 
planet  during  the  past  period  of  visibility.  The  great  red 
spot,  whilst  retaining  its  shape  and  size,  has  become  much  lea 
marked  in  colour,  being  of  a  pale  pink  hue.  Professor 
Barnard  has  paid  very  special  attention  with  the  great  lick 
telescope  on  Mount  Hamilton,  California,  to  the  first  satellite 
(the  nearest  to  the  planet  of  the  Galilean  four)  with  reference 
to  the  suspicion  which  had  been  expressed  that  it  W3s 
double,  and  has  satisfied  himself  that  the  appearances 
noticed  were  due  to  a  bright  equatorial  belt  surrounding  the 
satellite  which  produced  the  impression  that  the  darker 
portions  on  the  northern  and  southern  sides  of  this  were 
distinct  bodies.  Saturn  will  be  due  south  at  midnight, 
towards  the  middle  of  the  month,  in  the  constellation  Virgo, 
and  will  be  about  five  degrees  due  north  of  the  brightest 
star  (called  Snica)  of  that  constellation  at  the  end  of  the 
month  ;  he  will  be  very  near  the  Moon,  then  almost  Full, 
on  the  evening  of  the  19th,  the  conjunction  having  taken 
place  in  the  afternoon. — W.  T.  lynm. 
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"  ORCHARDSCROFT,"  ETC 


CHAPTER  XXXVIII. —BRIDE  0 


E  EVE  OF  GOING  1 


TO  some  It  would  hardly  be  possible  to  < 
a  more  chaiming  woman  than  the  wife  from 
whom  Rowan  Archdale  had  parted  for  three 
years  with  scarce  a  pang.  He  would  certainly  have 
preferred  her  going  with  him  to  India,  but  as  it 
was  ber  own  wish  to  stay  in  Europe,  he  raised  no 
objection.  Perhaps  he  was  to  a  certain  extent 
rendered  thus  malleable  from  the  circumstance 
that  there  had  been  that  cooling  of  his  love  for 
Bride  prior  to  the  marriage,  and  that  since  the 
marriage  he  had  experienced  no  increase  of  it. 

For  the  rest,  he  looked  forward  to  the  journey, 
and  his  head  was  full  of  schemes  for  the  making  of 
fame  and  fortune.  Now  and  again,  Roiha,  clever, 
sympathetic  Rolha — his  mind  was  quite  made 
up  that  he  liked  clever  women^came  into  his 
thoughts,  but  he  resolutely  strove  to  keep  her  out 
of  them.  He  was,  as  Osborne  had  said,  in  his  way 
a  man  of  his  word,  and,  as  such,  made  a  gallant 
effort  to  be  loyal  to  the  woman  to  whom  he  was 
nurried.  He  mentally  reviewed  her — he  was 
somewhat  of  a  pedant— and  decided  that  there 
were  things  about  her  that  he  liked.     Her  voice 


was  manifestly  the  voice  of  a  lady ;  she  did  not 
talk  of  her  male  friends  as  "men,"  but  used  the 
obsolete  word  "gentlemen";  the  word  "rather" 
as  a  synonym  for  "  yes  "  seemed  to  be  unknown 
to  her;  "bus"  for  "omnibus"  was  a  form  not 
employed ;  she  could  pronounce  the  word  "usually," 
left  "lot"  to  auctioneers,  did  not  say  "et"  for 
"ate,"  and  did  not  call  her  clothes  "things." 
Albeit  she  had  made  no  special  study  of  grammar, 
and  would  have  failed  in  analysing  an  intricate 
passage  in  Milton,  her  own  English  was,  as  regards 
its  syntax,  singularly  pure  and  correct.  Her  con- 
ception of  the  awful  was  that  of  those  primitive 
folk  to  be  found  still  in  the  provinces  and  outlying 
places,  in  absolute  ignorance  of  the  fact  that  the 
awful  and  the  very  have  come  to  be  one  and  the 
same. 

All  this,  much  of  which  Rowan  liked,  was  the 
result  of  Bride's  having  been  brought  up  under  the 
eyes  of  an  old  man  with  whom  it  was  a  fixed  idea 
that  a  girl  who  spoke  her  own  langu^e  as  the  best 
men  have  written  it,  who  knew  French  and  Gennan, 

flayed  a  little,  sang  a  little,  drew  a  little,  and  kept 
right  eyes  and  a  clear  brow,  was  all  that  man 
could  want  in  maiden. 

"  Dear," — the  speaker  was  Bride,  and  as  she 
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spoke  she  put  her  handkerchief  valiantly  into  her 
pocket — "  Fm  not  going  to  cry  any  more." 

The  words  were  addressed  to  Rotha.  Some 
hour  before,  Bride  had  parted  from  Rowan  without 
a  tear,  but  for  some  minutes  past  she  had  been 
crying  like  a  child. 

"Rotha" — she  lifted  a  tear-stained  face, — "of 
course  I  know  what  it  is  with  Rowan.  I'm  too 
ignorant  for  him.  IVe  not  learnt  any  of  the  things 
that  English  girls  now  learn.  I  don't" — here 
tears  again  filled  the  great  brown  eyes,  and  into  the 
voice  there  crept  a  shame  that  will  not  be  described 
— "  1  don't  know  what  a  tripos  is,  I  don't,  really, 
and  I  can't  pretend  that  I  do  ;  and  it's  only  one 
of  the  many  things  of  the  kind.  I  so  greatly  vexed 
Rowan  the  other  day  by  saying  that  I  believed  you 
had  one,  whatever  it  might  mean.  What  is  a  tripos, 
Rotha  ? — Don't  take  any  notice  of  my  crying.  It 
only  makes  me  worse." 

"  A  tripos  "— 

Rotha  explained  at  some  length  and  with  great 
lucidity  the  precise  meaning  to  be  attached  to  this 
word,  while  with  courteous  gravity  she  looked  into 
Bride's  face.  Bride  was  not  one  of  those  people 
who  cry  becomingly.  She  said  herself  that  crying 
•took  the  curl  out  of  her  forehead  fringe,  and  certain 
it  is  that  that  portion  of  her  hair  hung  in  straight, 
-dismal  tags  down  to  her  woe-filled  eyes  ;  her  small 
nose  was  red-tipped,  and  her  soft  mouth  was  pulled 
to  a  distressful  grimace. 

"  Thank  you  ;  how  plain  you  make  it ! " — the 
brown  eyes  brightened.  "  If  only  I'd  known  all 
that  the  other  day  !— Rotha  !  " 

That  a  sudden  bright  idea  had  come  to  Bride 
was  written  all  over  her  face. 

"  Yes,  Bride." 

"  For  how  long  do  you  want  me  in  England  ?  " 

Rotha  smiled. 

"  For  three  years,  if  you  will  stay." 

"  No,  no,  my  people  would  miss  me ;  but — will 
you  have  me  for  three  months  ?  " 

"  Of  course,  Bride." 

"Because,  what  I. want  to  do  is  to  learn  some- 
thing of  all  the  things  you  know.  I  can't  learn 
much,  but  I  can  learn  a  little,  and — "  the  troubled 
face  brightened  more  and  more,  "  I  can  try  at  all 
events  to  be  like  you." 

"  Well,  really.  Bride  !  " 

The  ndiveti  of  Bride  was  not  new  to  Rotha,  but 
.-she  could  not  quite  repress  a  smile  at  this  newest 
specimen  of  it 

"  I  don't  know.  Bride,"  she  added,  "  that  it  is  at 
all  desirable  for  you  to  become  like  me.  Most 
-people  would  like  you  better  as  you  are." 

"  But  Rowan  doesn't,  and  I  want  Rowan  to  like 
me.     Now,  Rowan  likes  you." 

Rotha  winced  slightly.  The  brown  eyes  had  a 
very  steady  gaze,  and  scrutinised  her  frankly,  as  if 
•trying  to  discover  what  it  was  in  her  that  had  the 
peculiar  attraction  for  Rowan.  They  were  still 
fixed  earnestly  on  Rotha,  as  Bride  asked — 

"Could  I  learn  mathematics,  Rotha?" 

There  was  no  longer  a  smile  on  Rotha's  face. 

"  Not  much  in  three  months.  Bride,"  she  said 
slowly,  "  but  I'll  start  you,  if  you  like." 

"  Thank  you.  Perhaps  I  could  work  on  alone 
then." 


"Yes,  I  daresay  you  could.  You're  mudi 
cleverer  than  I,  Bride.  I  wonder  what  you  would 
do  at  Cambridge." 

"  Nothing.  But  I  shall  do  a  great  deal  with  you  ; 
and  it's  not  only  the  new  knowledge  that  I  shall 
get,  but  there's  the " 

She  paused.  Rotha,  with  gentle  irony,  sug- 
gested— 

"The  pronunciation.     You  might  learn  to  say 
flars  for  *  flowers,'  and — what  else  is  it  that  I  say  ?  Is 
it  not  pah-kaps  for  *  perhaps '  ?  " 

The  gentle  Englishwoman  had  a  long  memory. 
Bride  laughed. 

"  You  do  speak  like  that,  Rotha  ;  all  English 
people  do  ;  and,  besides,  you  have  now  that  queer 
intonation  that  I  sometimes  laugh  at — I'm  sure  it's 
Cambridge,  because  you  hadn't  it  before  you  went 
there,  and  it's  very  pretty,  though  it  is  funny.  I 
mean  to  try  and  get  it." 

"  You  do  ?     May  I  know  in  what  it  consists  ?  " 

"  Why,  it's  the  way  you  pitch  your  voice,  I  think, 
rather  as  if  you  were  speaking  to  a  person  farther 
off.  You  did  so  just  now.  I  don't  say  that  you 
mean  to  do  it,  Rotha." 

"  Don't  you  ?    Very  kind." 

"  Don't  sneer,  darling.  You're  horrid  when  you 
sneer." 

"  And  when  I  don't  sneer  ?" 

"  You're  delicious.  I  like  the  Cambridge  tone 
There's— well,  a  cachet  about  it.  I  quite  under- 
stand Rowan's  thinking  me  a  very  poor  little  spud 
beside  you." 

"  What  is  a  spud  ?  " 

"  A  spud " 

Bride,  in  her  turn,  looked  at  Rotha  with  courteous 
gravity,  and  explained  at  some  length  the  precise 
meaning  to  be  attached  to  this  word.  Rotha  lis- 
tened, scanning  her  friend  the  while.  When  the 
latter  had  finished,  she  said — 

"  You  would  look  ever  so  much  better  with  your 
hair  combed  back." 

"  Now  that's  Cambridge  too  !  "  Bride  said, 
smiling. 

"  What  do  you  mean.  Bride  ?  " 

"Well,  darling,  I  was  telling  you  what  a  spud 
was,  wasn't  I  ?  " 

"Yes,  I  th- think  so." 

The  smile  on  Bride's  face  broadened. 

"  You — *  think '  so.  I  shall  never  get  into  these 
ways  "  (here  a  despairing  shake  of  the  head).  "  When 
persons  speak  to  me,  I  always  listen,  and  I  sup- 
pose that's  why,  if  what  they  say  perplexes  me  or 
bores  me,  I  look  perplexed  and  bored." 

"  You  shouldn't  do  that  One  can  always  think 
of  something  else.  There  are  people  to  whom  I 
give  at  all  times  only  a  sort  of  automatic  attention. 
When  they  speak  I  hear  their  voices,  I  can't  help 
that,  but  I  do  not  hear  their  words,  for  "  (slowly) 
"I  can  help  that.  Now  what  you  were  saying 
about  that  word  interested  me  very  much  at  first 
but " 

"  My  dissertation  became  too  long,  I  suppose/ 

"  Well,  yes,  perhaps. — I  wish  you  would  try  the 
effect  of  your  hair  all  combed  back,  Bride." 

"  What !  Scrape  it  all  off  my  face  and  wear  it 
in  one  thin  plait  pinned  round  my  head  like  what's- 
her-name  ?  " 
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"No,  dear.  Your  hair  wouldn't  do  for  that. 
Hermione's  is  that  light-brown  shade  that  always 
goes  with  great  intelligence  and  mental  calm,  and 
is  best  worn  in  that  quiet  way.  Yours  is  a  richer 
tone,  and  would  not  bear  that  style,  but  I  should 
like  to  see  it  put  back." 

Bride  pushed  back  her  forehead  fringe. 

"Yes.  You  have  a  charming  forehead.  Bride. 
AVTiat  are  you  getting  so  red  about  ?  " 

"  Nothing,  only  it's  funny." 

Bride  let  the  fringe  fall  forward  again. 

"Go  on  taking  stock,  Rotha,"  she  added. 
"  What  else  is  there  to  be  commented  on  ?  " 

"Well,  dear,"  Rotha  said  pensively — she  was 
not  to  be  put  out  by  this  levity — "your  dress  is 
very  hideous— oh,  very  hideous.  So  blatantly  a 
dress,  I  should  like  to  see  you  in  a  pretty  art- 
thing." 

"  All  right,  ril  cease  to  wear  dresses,  and  wear 
pretty  art-things." — Bride  was  most  obliging. — "  Let 
me  see,  Rotha,"  she  added,  "  we  shall  be  in  Can- 
terbury this  day  week,  shan't  we  ?  " 

"  Yes." 

Again  a  pause,  then  again  suddenly^ 

"  Rotha  ! " 

"  Well  ?  " 

"You  7e;/7/make  me  like  yourself,  won't  you? " 

"  Why  ?  " 

"Because--as  if  you  didn't  know,  Rotha  !— I 
want  Rowan  to  love  me." 

Rotha  did  know,  and  said  nothing,  but  passed 
her  hand  Over  the  warm  bright  hair  which  was  all 
that  was  visible  of  Bride's  head,  as  she  bent  her 
face  upon  her  hands  with  a  child's  cry  and  the 
words  — "  How  shall  I  bear  it  ? — Three  Long 
Years  1 " 

The  blue  eyes  had  no  tears  in  them.  To  and 
fro  over  the  gleaming  hair  went  the  quiet  hand. 


CHAPTER   XXXIX.— ELLEN   WEIR-DELAMER. 

BRIDE  had  been  right  in  saying  that  in  three 
months  she  might  do  a  good  deal  under  the 
tutorship  of  Rotha.     At  the  end  of  this  time 
she  was  a   visibly  different  person  ;  in  her  own 
words,  addressed  to  her  grandfather — 

"  /  wear  my  hair  all  off  my  face^  and  a  myrtle- 
coloured  gown — we  never^  by  the  way,  use  the  word 
^dress,^  J  know  something  of  Euclid  and  Algebra^ 
and  am  a  force  at  the  Browning  readings. 
Browning  is  really  a  poet ;  you  find  it  out  when  you 
read  him  in  a  myrtle-coloured  gown,  with  your  hair 
all  off  your  face,  I  know  you  think  I  am  jesting  in 
writing  this,  but  lam  not'* 

Rotha  entered  the  room,  and  walked  over  to  her 
friend. 

"  Oh,  you  are  writing.    Another  time  will  do." 

"  No,  no ;  my  letter  is  of  no  consequence." 
Bride  looked  up.  "  Tell  me,  how  does  that  read  ?  " 
She  drew  Rotha's  attention  to  the  words  on 
Browning. 

"Weir— Rotha  sat  down— "I  shouldn't  be 
surprised  if  Dr.  Hale  thinks  it  sounds  very  queer. 
But  you  are  quite  right.  Browning  is  best  read  in 
myrtle-green  and  with  a  bare  brow.  Now  with 
Shakespeare  nothing  of  the  sort  is  needed." 


"  And  he  is  perhaps  therefore  a  greater  poet,  is 
he  not  ? " 

"  You  use  the  word  *  greater '  for  different,  dear. 
Shakespeare  is  a  different  poet.  Have  you  seen 
Ellen  this  morning  ?  " 

"  No." 

"  If  you  see  her,  be— kind  to  her."  This  with  a 
slow  smile. 

"Yes,  certainly." 

Rotha  left  the  room,  and  some  five  minutes  later, 
Ellen,  one  may  say,  floated  through  the  doorway. 

Miss  Weir-Delamer  was  one  of  those  women 
who  one  feels  ought  to  be  always  in  an  accordion- 
pleated  garment  with  a  musical  instrument.  She 
had  an  oval  face,  with  soft  brown  hair,  soft  brown, 
eyes,  and  a  soft  brown  complexion.  She  threw 
her  figure  forward  in  a  way  that  no  mistress  of 
dancing  and  deportment  would  have  tolerated  in 
the  olden  days,  and  turned  her  head  back  and  on 
one  side.  She  preferred  standing  to  any  other 
attitude,  and  instead  of  leading  her  to  a  chair  one 
naturally  led  her  to  a  curtain,  for  one  soon  came 
to  know  that  she  liked  to  stand  against  a  curtain. 
Except  at  table,  she  was  rarely  seen  to  sit,  for  she 
was  one  of  those  people  who  can  recline  on  an^ 
ordinary  four-legged  chair.  No  one  knows  how 
they  do  it,  but  it  is  done  by  them. 

Miss  Delamer  had  always  some  new  trick  of  the 
hour.  The  latest  at  the  time  here  under  considera- 
tion was  to  pretend  that  she  did  not  see  people 
when  they  were  before  her.  This  is  a  very  usuaL 
practice  with  college- women,  but  is  one  which  is 
mostly  dropped  some  months  after  their  return  to 
their  homes,  where  these  ways  are  considered 
childish — foolish  by  people  often  highly  intelligent,, 
but  with  a  certain  banality  clinging  to  their  modes, 
of  thought  which  makes  them  unappreciative  of 
the  eccentric.  Miss  Weir-Delamer  had  no  home, 
so  had  dropped  for  good  none  of  the  tricks  of  the 
college- woman,  but  every  day  revived  some  old 
one.  Bride,  notwithstanding  that  she  wore  a 
myrtle  gown  and  bared  white  brow,  had  still  in  her 
enough  of  that  old  self  which  had  been  clad  in 
conventional  brown,  and  had  had  a  befringed  fore- 
head, to  be  stijl  not  quite  able  to  master  her 
amusement  at  the  sight  of  Miss  Weir-Delamer. 
She  rose  and  approached  her,  but  Miss  Delamer 
flitted  past  her  with  no  speculation  in  her  eyes, 
and  then  proceeded  to  glide  about  the  rooni.  There 
was  nothing  new  in  the  room,  and  Miss  Delamer 
was  not  looking  at  anything  that  offered  even  a  new 
aspect.  Round  and  round  it,  keeping^  close  to  the 
walls,  she  went,  making  no  noise,  and  only  pausing 
for  moments,  now  at  a  window,  on  a  portion  of 
the  woodwork  on  which  she  fixed  miserable,  tear- 
less eyes,  then  before  a  door,  at  the  keyhole  of 
which  she  looked  as  much  as  to  say,  "There  is 
more  in  you  than  that  key."  All  this  time  Bride 
was  being  ignored.  It  was  more  than  Irish  flesh 
and  blood  would  stand.  She  proceeded  to  drift 
about  the  room  in  imitation  of  Miss  Delamer,  and« 
choosing  an  opposite  direction  to  the  one  in  which 
that  lady  went,  collided  with  her.  Then  Miss 
Delamer,  who  had  the  prettiest  voice  in  the  world, 
and  very  sweet  eyes  when  they  waked,  said, 
smiling — 
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"  You  there?  What  a  surprise!  I'm  so  tired  of 
going  about  this  room.  May  I  sit  down  on  that 
sofa  beside  you,  and— will  you  be  kind  to  me  ?" 

"  Oh,  yes,  III  be  kind  to  you." 

They  sat  down,  Bride  on  the  seat  of  the  couch, 
Miss  Weir-Delamer  on  the  arm  of  it.  Miss 
Delamer  then  dived  into  a  deep  pocket  and  pro- 
duced thence  a  little  grey  stocking,  which  she 
proceeded  to  knit.  Bride  smiled.  The  most 
wonderful  thing  to  her  about  Miss  Weir-Delamer 
was  this  little  grey  stocking.  Were  Miss  Delamer 
to  have  produced  from  her  pocket  an  arum-lily  or 
a  bulrush,  and  to  have  held  it  at  some  distance 
from  her,  it  would  not  have  surprised  Bride  in  the 
least,  but  very  astounding  was  it  to  see  her  pro- 
duce a  little  stocking  and  knit  at  it  really  briskly. 

"Whom  is  it  for,  Miss  Delamer?"  she  asked 
softly. 

"The  poo-er."  This  was  said  in  an  absurd 
-drawl ;  then — "  Browning's  poem, '  My  Star,'  is  run- 
ning in  my  head.  I  cannot  get  two  lines  of  it  right 
Read  it  to  me." 

Bride  read  it. 

**  Now  read  it  to  me  again." 

Bride  re-read  "  My  Star,"  and  was  half-way 
through  it  when  Miss  Delamer  stopped  her. 

"  No  more.    Tell  me  your  life's  story." 

"  Not  to-day.  Miss  Weir-Delamer." 

"  Just  as  you  like.  But  don't  read  *  My  Star ' 
again  ;  it  palls.  Read  me — why,  there's  *  Punch,' 
darling  *  Punch '  !  Does  Miss  Fleetwood  read 
^Punch'?" 

"  No,  but  Miss  Onora  does." 

Miss  Onora  entered  the  room  at  this  moment. 

"  What  are  you  people  doing  ?  "  she  asked. 

"Miss  Weir-Delamer  is  knitting  for  the  poor, 
and  I  am  looking  on,"  Bride  answered.  "  What  is 
the  matter  with  you,  Miss  Onora  ?  "  (Miss  Onora 
had  sunk  into  a  chair.)     "  You  look  ill." 

"  I  am  ill." 

"  Which  is  it,  Miss  Onora?"  This  was  said 
with  a  smile.   Then  Bride  turned  to  Miss  Delamer. 

"  Miss  Onora  has  a  theory  that  all  illness  has  its 
source  in  one  of  two  things,  temper  or  over- 
eating." 

"  It's  temper,  my  dear,"  Miss  Onora  said  quietly. 
"  Supposing  you  two  try  to  bring  me  round,"  she 
added. 

The  brown-eyed  knitter  dropped  her  work,  and 
walked  over  to  Miss  Onora. 

"  I  love  you.  You're  a  humorist.  May  I  kiss 
you  ?  " 

"  Why,  yes,  child.  Tell  me,  how  many  of  those 
little  stockings  have  you  knitted  since  you  have 
been  here  ?  " 

"That's  the  twenty-third.  I'm  not  going  to  knit 
another.     I'm  sick  of  it." 

"  You'll  send  away  just  the  twenty-three  stock- 
ings, won't  you  ?  " 

"  Well,  yes,  probably." 

Miss  Onora's  old  eyes  looked  steadily  into  the 
young  ones  ;  then  she  said — 

"  What  a  pity  the  child  with  the  dear  brown  eyes 
is  so  untrue  to  herself. — It's  a  nice  child." 

"Is  it?" 

A  deep  happy  blush  mantled  Ellen  Delamer's 
face,  and  a  queer  sound  came  into  her  voice. 


CHAPTER  XL.-  A  LETTER  FROM   FOLKESTONE, 

"  nPHIS  is  a  letter  from  John."    Rotha  addressed 

X      the  remark  to  all  or  any  at  the  dinner-table— 
her  table,  for  the  party  were  assembled  at 
the  Red  House.     "  He  has  crossed  to  Folkestone 
with  Osborne." 

"  Has  he  really  ?  " — Bride's  face  expressed  both 
pleasure  and  surprise. — "  I  wondered  how  much 
longer  they  were  going  to  be  in  France.  Osborne 
talked  at  one  time  of  settling  there.  Where  are 
they  staying  in  Folkestone  ?  " 

Rotha  had  put  down  the  letter,  and  took  it  up. 

"  Pension  Marseilles  is  the  address.  Sutton  has 
started  a  boarding-house." 

"  Ah,  nonsense  !  " 

Bride  had  not  yet  thrown  off  all  the  Irish- 
woman. 

Rotha  passed  her  the  letter,  drawing  her  atten- 
tion with  slightly  elevated  brows  to  the  words  Pen- 
sion Marseilles^  typed  in  what  printers  call  "  script " 
beneath  a  picture  of  a  small  house  in  a  small  street 
which  appeared  blocked  up  by  carriages. 

"  Well,  it's  just  too  funny  !  Nurse  Barre  told  me 
that  she  believed  that  they  had  started  a  boarding- 
house  in  Folkestone.  I  wonder  if  they  have  the 
assurance  to  placard  up,  *Ici  on  parle  fran9ais.' 
Val  never  could  learn  a  word  of  French,  and  Sutton 
still  less.  Don't  you  remember  Val  and  Sutton, 
Rotha  ?    Val  was  such  a  dear  goose." 

"  She  was  a  goose,  certainly,"  Rotha  assented, 
ignoring  the  kindly  attribute,  and  with  her  brows 
rising  to  what  Bride  called  their  Norman  arch.  "  I 
wonder  why  Sutton  married  her,"  she  added  re- 
flectively, helping  herself  to  whitebait  "  He  was  a 
brute,  but  he  had  some  intelligence. — We  are 
speaking  "  (she  turned  to  Miss  Weir-Delamer)  "  of 
Lord  Warham's  valet,  who  married  Mrs.  Archdale's 
maid — ^a  highly  interesting  topic." 

This  was  said  with  a  frigid  smile. 

Bride  cut  a  potato  in  two  with^  some  fury. 

"  I  can  tell  you  why  Sutton  married  Val,"  she 
exclaimed.  "He  married  her  because  she  had 
money.  She  belonged  to  well-to-do  people,  and 
had  saved  money  of  her  own — ^poor  little  thing. 
He  beats  her^^ 

"  Oh  ! " — The  exclamation  came  from  Miss  Weir- 
Delamer. — "Would  you  mind  very  much,  dears, 
talking  of  this  person  no  maw— r?  It's  so— so 
ghah— stly. No  maw— r,  thank  you." 

The  last  words  w^ere  said  to  a  white-tied,  swal- 
low-tailed person,  who  with  the  lack  of  idealit)'  that 
distinguishes  all  of  his  tribe,  at  this  moment,  obse- 
quiously inclining  his  head  till  it  was  almost  on  a 
iine  with  Miss  Weir-Delamer's,  offered  a  choice 
between  potatoes  boiled  and  saute. 

Miss  Mariabella  bowed  her  face  upon  her  plate, 
and  Miss  Onora  fell  to  sipping  water.  The  person 
in  swallow-tails  alone  remained  perfectly  unmovedt 
and  looked  straight  before  him,  with  large,  calm 
eyes.  He  was  absolutely  master  of  his  feelings, 
though  not  without  humour.  Jenny  would  enjoy 
his  reproduction  of  Miss  Weir-Delamer.  He 
would  set  the  table  on  a  roar  with  it — the  kitchen- 
table. 

"  Do,  dear,  eat  something,"  Rotha  urged. 

Miss    Delamer    gracefully   availed   herself  of 
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Tvoman's  ancient  privilege  to  change  her  mind,  and, 
turning  to  the  gentle  being  still  hovering  near  her, 
took  from  him  potatoes  in  the  state  which  he  called 
saute, 

"  How  long  are  Osborne  and  John  going  to  stay 
at  Folkestone  ?  "  Bride  asked,  with  tact  changing 
the  subject. 

"  I   don't  know.     John    writes  that    they  are 
coming  over  here  one  day  to  see  the  cathedral." 
Miss  Onora  looked  up. 
**  Is  not  Lord  Warhara  blind,  Rotha  ?  " 
"  Ah,  that  you  must  find  out  for  yourself.  Miss 
Ononu     We  used  to  say  that  he  saw  much  more 
than  the  rest  of  us.    Anyway,  John  wants  to  see 
the  Cathedral,  and,  wherever  John  goes,  Osborne 
goes.     I  should  like  you  to  ask  them  to  stay  here 
with  us  a  few  days,  will  you  ?  " 
"  It  is  your  house,  my  dear." 
Rotha  coloured. 

"  I  thought  you  promised  that  you  were  not 
going  to  say  that  again.  You  are  mistress  here  by 
special  wish  of  mine,  and  the  question  now  is — 
will  you  or  will  you  not  open  these  doors  to  our 
old  friends  ?  We  should  both  of  us.  Bride  and  I, 
like  to  see  them,  if  you  will  invite  them. — Will 
you  ?  " 

Miss  Onora  did  not  answer,  though  she  was 
aware  that  Miss  Mariabella  was  urging  her  by 
facial  message  to  agree.  It  was  with  difficulty  that 
she  was  prevailed  upon  some  half-hour  later  to 
write  the  invitation. 

"  Really,  Onora,  I  cannot  make  you  out." — Miss 
Mariabella  began  to  lecture  her  friend,  profiting  by 
the  circumstance  that  Rotha,  with  Bride  and  Miss 
Weir-Delamer,  had  left  the  room,  up  and  down  the 
garden  in  front  of  which  she  was  walking. — "  Only 
the  other  day  you  agreed  with  me  that  it  was  a  pity 
for  these  three  girls  to  be  shut  up  all  to  themselves." 
"  Pardon  me,  Mariabella.  I  think  I  only  said 
that  I  thought  it  a  pity  that  they  should  refuse  so 
many  invitations." 

"Well,  so  it  is,  just  because  it  results  in  their 
being  shut  up  by  themselves.  Now  if  Lord  Warham 
and  Dr.  Searle  come,  it  will  bring  a  bit  of  life  into 
the  place." 
"  You  are  planning,  Mariabella." 
"What  if  I  am  !  "—Miss  Mariabella  walked  over 
to  the  window. — "  Three  such  charming  girls,  and 
all  of  them  imagining  themselves  in  love  with  the 
one  man.     It's  enough  to  break  one's  heart.     Did 
I  tell  you,  Onora,  that  I  found  Ellen  Weir-Delamer 
poring  on  Rowan  Archdale's  picture  the  other 
day  ?    Another  girl  might  have  looked  uncomfort- 
able. Not  she,  however.     Lifting  ecstatic  eyes  from 
it  to  me,  she  said  in  her  flute  of  a  voice"  (Miss 
Mariabella  very  successfully  reproduced  the  ecstatic 
gaze  and  fluting  voice) :  " '  This  is  a  beautiful  head. 
Don't  you  think  so.  Miss  Mariabella  ? ' — I  could 
have  stamped  with  rage." 
Miss  Onora  turned  her  face  away. 
"What did  you  do?" 

"Do? — What  can  you  do  in  the  case  of  a  girl 
who  keeps  as  quiet  as  a  picture  ?  I  said  something 
to  the  efiect  that  I  considered  him  a  peculiarly 
commonplace-looking  young  man  (which  I  do  not, 
I  must  admit),  and  she  turned  her  head  and  looked 
at  me  with  mild  wonder." 


"  So  like  Ellen,  that ! " — Miss  Onora  smiled  and 
quoted  Browning : 

<*  <  If  one  could  have  that  little  head  of  hers 
Painted  upon  a  background  of  pale  gold  ! ' " 

"  Pooh  ! " — Miss  Mariabella  very  nearly  snorted. 
— "I  haven't  common  patience  with  our  poets  of 
to-day.  Backgrounds  of  pale  gold  indeed  !  Look 
at  the  background  that  God  has  given  to  those 
three  heads." 

The  friends  were  seated  on  a  bench  with  heads 
together,  as  girls'  heads  are  apt  to  be — "  a  union 
in  partition,"  as  much  to-day  as  in  the  days  when 
Shakespeare  wrote  of  Helena  and  Hermia.  Before 
them  and  behind  them  and  all  about  them  was  the 
garden's  greenness,  very  full  of  brightness  just  be- 
hind them  where  the  sun  shone  through  an  opening 
in  the  trees.  The  gold  of  this  low  sun  was  very 
deep  and  warm,  forming  anything  but  a  pale  back- 
ground to  the  breathing  and  warm  faces. 

Miss  Mariabella  looked  at  Miss  Onora  and 
smiled,  and  Miss  Onora,  with  the  smile  on  her  face 
deepening,  returned  the  look.  Nothing  was  said. 
These  two  old  friends  spoke  often,  saying  no 
words. 


CHAPTER  XLI.— MISS  WEIR-DELAMER   INTRODUCES 
HERSELF  TO   LORD   WARHAM. 

"  A  ND  SO  you  went  over  the  Cathedral  before 

XI    coming  up  to  the  Red  House  ?  " 

Miss  Weir-Delamer  had  not  before  spoken 
to  Lord  Warham,  as  the  "  and "  ushering  in  her 
remark  might  have  led  some  to  imagine.  It 
was  a  habit  with  her  to  conduct  mental  conver- 
sations with  people ;  and  when  she  finally  broke 
into  speech,  what  she  said  was  in  a  manner  con- 
tinuative,  and  so  was  not  quite  unfitly  heralded 
by  the  word  "and."  I^rd  Warham  had  not 
been  introduced  to  her ;  in  fact,  she  had  only 
entered  the  room  some  two  minutes  prior  to 
addressing  him.  Rotha  had  left  it  some  minutes 
before,  and  Bride,  at  the  other  end  of  it,  was 
showing  John  the  latest  photograph  of  her  hus- 
band, and  was  quite  lost  in  descanting  on  its 
merits,  and  those  of  Indian  photography  generally. 
Lord  Warham  looked  somewhat  taken  aback. 
This  lady  had  a  singularly  lovely  voice  ;  there  was 
more  sweetness  in  it  than  in  Rotha's,  and  the  same 
ringing  clearness-     Who  might  she  be  ? 

"Ellen  Weir-Delamer  is  my  name,  Lord 
Warham,"  came  the  answer  to  the  question  in 
the  blind  face.  "  A  Cambridge  friend  of  Rotha's. 
What  a  dear  person  she  is,  isn't  she  ? '' 

«  Yes." 

The  frank,  hearty  answer  left  no  doubt  as  to 
Lord  Warham's  hearty  liking  for  Rotha. 

"  And  I'm  quite  charmed  with  Bride.  She  is  so 
delightfully  Irish,  isn't  she  ?  " 

"  Perhaps  she  is.  You  were  talking  of  our  going 
over  the  Cathedral,  weren't  you  ?  " 

"  Poor  fellow  ! "  commented  to  herself  Miss 
Weir-Delamer.    Aloud  she  said  : 

"  Yes.  Did  you  like  it  ?  Were  you  shown  over 
it  by  a  little  frail  old  man,  whom  I  love  ?  He  has 
such  a  brave,  strong  voice,  and  a  wonderful  way  of 
aspirating  his  words,  that  makes  them  carry  much 
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farther,  j&archbishop,  /^nselm,  /^rkytecture  (I 
know  exactly  how  he  spells  *  harkytecture  *). 
When  I  first  went  over  the  place  we  were  a  party 
of  some  forty,  and  the  brave  voice  reached  the 
ears  of  all." 

Lord  Warhara's  face  lightened.  Call  English 
ugly  !  The  quaintly  worded  talk  and  the  lilt  in 
the  pure  voice  made  it  very  pleasant  listening  to 
Miss  Weir-Delamer. 

"  Yes,"  he  answered,  "  your  description  fits  the 
man  who  took  us  over  the  place.  Is  Canterbury 
pretty  ?     I  mean  the  town." 

"Oh,  very,  and  so  primitive.  I  cannot  think 
that  it  looked  very  different  when  Marlowe  lived." 

"Or  Ingoldsby,  Miss  Weir-Delamer." 

"Oh,  you  mustn't  allow  that  Canterbury  pro- 
duced Ingoldsby.  A  fact  like  that  is  easily  hushed 
up.  Isn't  this  house  charming,  and  isn't  Rotha 
lucky  ?  " 

"  The  house  is  charming  ;  I  don't  know  about 
Rotha's  luck."  A  greater  darkness  came  into  the 
blind  eyes,  and  the  voice  was  very  earnest.  "  You 
doubtless  know  more  than  I  about  that." 

"  No,  I  don't ;  and  now  that  we're  friends  we 
won't  pretend  nonsense  to  each  other  any  more. 
We  are  friends,  I  think." 

"  I  think  so  too." 

Again  there  was  light  in  the  face. 

"Tell  me.  Lord  Warham — is  your  friend  Dr. 
Searle  very,  very,  very,  very,  very  nice  ?  " 

"How  many  *verys'  is  that,  Miss  Weir- 
Delamer  ?  " 

^^  Five,     I  dotted  them  off  on  my  fingers." 

"Well,  yes,  I  think  Searle  is  nice  plus  five 
*  verys.' " 

"He  looks  nice.  That's  the  dinner-bell.  We 
don't  take  each  other  in  to  dinner  here,  but  Dr. 
Searle  is  taking  Bride,  and  if  you  will  take  me  I 
shall  be  glad." 

Lord  Warham  offered  his  arm.  The  lady  with 
the  lovely  voice  had  grace  and  tact. 


CHAPTER  XLII.— MISS  WEIR-DELAMER  SELLS  A  PENNY 

SLATE. 

"  llflSSONORA,  dear." 

IVl         "  Miss  Weir-Delamer—*  dear?  " 

"  *  Dear^  if  you  will,  but  not  *  Miss  Weir- 
Delamer.'  *  Ellen ' — if  you  love  me  !  I  wartt  to 
go  to  the  shop  with  you  this  morning — may  I  ?  I 
want  to  be  of  use — to  wait  on  the  people." 

"You  won't  object  to  saying  'sir'  and 
'  madam '  ?  " 

"Certainly  not.  I  shall  like  it  of  all  things. 
And  to  the  little  boys,  *  Tommy  '—isn't  that  it  ?  " 

"  No,  not  in  good  shops,  Ellen." 

"Oh!" — Miss  Weir-Delamer  looked  heart- 
struck — "  I  got  the  notion  from  a  book.  *  Sir '  and 
*  madam,'  then,  to  the  little  boys  and  girls  too." 

"  Yes." 

Miss  Onora's  lips  quivered  slightly. 

"Good.  We'll  get  some  chocolate ^«^<3;«/r  on 
the  way,  Miss  Onora,  and  have  a  glorious  time.  I 
want  to  speak  to  you  about  so  many  things.  You 
X^<^  fondants^  don't  you  ?  " 

"  Yes." 


"That's  so  nice  of  you,  but  you're  a  darling^ 
every  way.  Suppose  we  say  nothing,  but  huny 
off.  Miss  Mariabella  will  look  after  the  young 
people." 

This  was  said  very  gravely.  Miss  Weir-Delamer 
was  a  year  older  than  Rotha,  and  on  the  strength 
of  this  seniority  posed  as  something  of  a  grand- 
mother. 

"  Yes.  I  think  they  would  be  safe  without  you, 
Ellen." 

"  And  you'll  be  kind  to  me  ?  " 

"  Yes,  I'll  be  kind  to  you." 

"Why  do  you  always  smile  when  I  say  that 
word  '  kind '  ?  " 

"  Well,  really,  I  don't  know.  You  say  it  rather 
often  and  rather  funnily." 

"  I  don't  say  *  ky'ind,'  I  hope." 

This  with  a  look  of  alarm. 

"  No  ;  you  don't  say  *  ky'ind.' " 

Miss  Onora  laughed  frankly.  The  peculiarity 
of  the  word,  as  pronounced  by  Miss  Weir- 
Delamer,  consisted  in  an  elongation  of  the  /  which 
became  something  more  than  i  and  less  than  ah. 
It  was  also  said  with  a  curious  backward  fling  of 
the  head,  and  more  of  pathos  than  is  usually 
employed  in  times  of  no  particular  storm  and 
stress.  Nothing  further  was  said  till  the  two  ladies 
were  in  the  streets  of  Canterbury  \  then  Miss 
Weir-Delamer  said  : 

"  I  think,  do  you  know,  we'll  get  some  rasp- 
berry cushions  too;  they  last  so  long.  •  Fondants^ 
— that's  so  sad  about  them-— are  not  a  joy  for  evet^ 
Do  you  like  raspberry  cushions,'  Miss  Onora?"  -- 

Miss  Onora  liked  raspberry  cushions  better  thari 
all  things  that  be,  and  would  have  said  so  but  that 
she  was  not  sure  that  such  an  avowal  would  not 
make  Miss  Weir-Delamer  fall  at  her  feet  and  kiss 
the  hem  of  her  garment  in  the  middle  of  St.  Peter's 
Street,  so  truly  beautiful  would  Miss  Weir-Delamer 
have  thought  it  for  her  to  have  preserved  a  life- 
long love  for  raspberry  cushions.  - 

Two  large  packets  of  sweets  were  bought, -and 
the  ladies  proceeded  to  the  book-shop,  where  Miss 
Onora  took  up  her  position  in. her  own  cosy  chair, 
while  Miss  Weir-Delamer  flitted  about.    '  • 

"  What  a  sweet  place.  Miss  Onora  !  Do  you 
know,  I  feel  I  should  like  to  die  here  ?  " 

Miss  Onora  knew  that  there  were  several  places 
in  which  Miss  Weir-Delamer  felt  that  she  would 
like  to  die.  ' 

"It's  so  quiet  and  peaceful.  Miss  Onora,  and 
there  are  such  heaps  of  books.  By  the  way,  you 
don't  like  this  man,  do  you?  His  always  seetkis 
to  me  a  muse  in  boots.  I  can't  stand  that."  Here, 
this  one  pleases  me  better.  He's  too  fond  of  *e'er,* 
and  *  e'en,'  and  *  bourgeon '  and  *  wilding,'  but  hell 
get  out  of  that.  What  are  these  things  of  his  ? 
(fluttering  the  leaves  of  the  book).  *  Why  England 
is  Conservative^ ;  oh,  that's  shocking  ;  he  oughtn't 
to  give  a  poem  a\name  like  that ;  thdtV  journalism. 
Besides,  England  isn't  ConseiiratlVe.  Here's  a 
pretty  thing,  though—*  The  Spfing-Hme^  oh,  the 
Spring-time  I '  Why,  it's  lovely  !  i  .  .  .  Does  that 
very  small  person  want  anything  ?  "     - 

This  with  still  eyebrows,  and  in  an  aggrieved 
tone. 

"  You  had  better  ask  him,  Ellen."  .     . 
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Ellen  went  forward  with  the  open  book,  talking 
as  she  went : 

"  I  know  some  of  it  off  by  heart  already,  after 
one  reading  : 

••  *  The  spring-time,  oh,  the  springtime, 
Who  does  not  know  it  well ! 
When  the  little  birds  begin  to  build. 

And  the  buds  begin  to  swell. 
When  the  sun  with  the  clouds  plays  hide-and-seek.  .  .' 

How  very  strange  that  the  little  boy  should  cr}' !  '* 

"The  little  boy,"  believing  himself  to  be  face 
to  face  with  a  maniac.  Miss  Weir-Delamer  having 
gazed  at  him  fixedly  while  calling  to  memory  these 
words,  which  she  declaimed  in  a  voice  that  was 
three  parts  song,  had  fled  to  Miss  Onora  and 
buried  his  face  in  her  lap.  After  much  coaxing, 
accompanied  by  a  lavish  gift  o{  fondants ^  he  was 
induced  to  whisper  to  Miss  Weir-Delamer  that  he 
wanted  a  penny  slate. 

"  It  seems  a  lot  of  trouble  for  a  penny,"  Miss 
Delamer  said  as  she  gazed  after  the  retiring  youth. 
The  rather  sticky  penny  which  he  had  paid  for  his 
slate  she  held  gingerly  between  her  finger  and 
thumb,  and  added  gravely  : 

"  Where  shall  I  wash  this.  Miss  Onora  ?  " 

Miss  Onora  rose,  laughing. 

"You  may  consider  yourself  dismissed,  Ellen  ; 
you're  a  failure  as  a  shopwoman." 

"  Oh,  dear  Miss  Onora,  don't  say  that.  It's  my  first 
experiment.  I  shall  do  better  next  time  ;  I  shall, 
really.  I  wish  somebody  would  buy  a  big  thing. 
A-  nAibishy  little, slate  is  hardly  worth  selling,  is  it  ?  " 
(The  cHant' in  the  Voice  became  a  wail.)  "Here 
comes  a  man.  Now  that's  nice."  (The  "  man  "  in 
question,  with .  his  hand  on  the  shop-door  was 
talking  to  a"  lady  outside.)  "  I  hope  he  doesn't 
want  a  penny  slate — No,  no,  I  want  to  serve  him. 
Miss  Onora  ;  if  only  I  can  get  this  raspberry  off  the 
roof  of  my  moiith.  That's  the  worst  about  rasp- 
bemes.  They  stick  like  limpets  to  the  roof  of  one's 
mouth.  Do  go  away.  Miss  Onora :  there's  a— a 
green-room  or  something,  isn't  there  ?  " 

"  No,  there  isn't  a  green-room." 
•  Miss  Onora  bravely  kept  back  her  laughter. 
There  was  no  doubt  about  Ellen's  earnestness. 
She  gazed  fixedly  at  the  man  without,  while  making 
frantic  efforts  to  detach  the  speech-impeding  rasp- 
berry.   Miss  Onora  retired,  and  left  her  the  field. 


CHAPTER- XLIII.  — MISS   WEIR-DELAMER   RECEIVES   A 
LARGE  ORDER. FOR  BOOKS.    . 

'PHE  man.  who  had  been  standing  outside  the 
1     bookshop  entered  it,  and  walked  up  to  the 

-   counter.:.  ! . 

"Can!  see  Miss  Onora?" 

"  No,  I  am  doing  duty  for  her." 

This  very  haughtily— *  standing  well  away  from 
the  counter,  with  small  head  laid  against  the  books. 

The  man  was  a  painter,  and  thought  he  had 
never  seen  anything  quite  so  charming. 

"  I  really  couldn't  call  him  *  sir,' "  reflected  the 
person,  leaning  against  the  books.  "  I  wish  he 
voiildhlt.  stare  so." 

-"  Can  I—:?  she  was  graciously  pleased  to  unbend 
a  little—"  is  there  .  \. .  any  book  .  .  . 


Confusion  at  the  situation,  combined  with 
awkwardness  resulting  from  the  raspberry,  made  it 
impossible  for  Ellen  to  say  more  than  this  ;  having 
said  which,  she  lapsed  into  silence,  with  an  inex- 
pressibly insulted  look  ;  not  that  she  felt  particularly 
insulted,  but  that  this  look  was  one  which  readily 
came  to  her  face. 

The  man  was  a  gentleman,  and,  though  greatly 
interested  in  the  phenomenon  presented  by  this 
young  shopwoman,  ceased  to  stare. 

"  *  Any  book  ? ' "  he  repeated.  "  Well,  yes  ...  I 
think  I  do  want  a  book." 

"  What  book  ?  " 

Miss  Weir-Delamer  had  swallowed  the  raspberry, 
and  apparently  felt  fit  for  come  what  might.  Her 
manner  was  rather  civil,  and  almost  business-like. 
The  being  before  the  counter  lost  what  little  self- 
possession  he  had  had  prior  to  this.  There  are 
moments  when  the  brain  seems  to  refuse  to  act 
At  this  moment  he  could  not  think  of  the  name  of 
any  book. 

"  Well,  I— I  don't  know " 

After  this  pitiable  incoherency  he  collapsed. 

"  He  doesn't  know  what  book  he  wants  I  Well,  he 
must  he  thoroughly  feeble,  really,"  reflected  Ellen. 
"  What  odd  customers  Miss  Onora  has  ! " 

This  while  scanning  quietly  the  abnormally 
foolish  creature  in  front  of  her.  He  collected  what 
wits  he  had,  and  asked  humbly  : 

"  Would  you— er — mind  naming  some  books  ?  '*' 

"  Not  in  the  least.    Do  you  like  poetry  ?  " 

"  Y— yes." 

"  What  kind  ?  " 

"  Well,  um " 

Absolute  silence  followed  this  prelude. 

"Never  mind."  Ellen  had  suddenly  become 
charmingly  obliging,  and,  running  up  a  step-ladder,, 
peered  along  a  row  of  poets. 

"  Of  course  you  like  Browning ;  but  perhaps- 
you've  got  him." 

"  No,  no,  I'll  take  that  Browning." 
.  She  had  held  it  towards  him  without  turning 
round.     He  took  it. 

"  Whitman's  here  too.     Do  you  like  Whitman  ?  '*^ 

He  disliked  Whitman,  but  he  said — 

"  I'll  take  that  Whitman,  please." 

"  And  then  there's  this."  She  took  down  a  little 
daintily  bound  book-^the  detail  of  its  name  she 
did  not  mention.  "  It's  quite  new,  and  by  a  nobody, 
but  it's  GREAT." 

"  I'll  take  it,  please." 

She  gave  it  him,  or  rather  he  took  it  from  the 
somewhat  aimlessly  outstretched  hand.  Her  face 
was  again  close  to  the  books,  and  a  gurgle  of  delight 
ushered  in  the  next  exclamation — 

"  Why,  here  is  *  Appreciations  I '  You  like  hinty 
of  course." 

"  Whom  ?  " 

Never  in  his  life  had  "  the  man  "  made  a  more 
fatal  mistake  than  when  he  put  this  question.  The 
girl  taking  down  the  books  had  become  quite  lost 
in  her  occupation,  and  had  spoken  to  him  as  she 
would  have  spoken  to  anyone  else,  but  at  this 
damping  question  "  Whom  ?  "  she  at  once  became 
conscious  again  of  the  actual  situation. 

"  Why,  Waiter  Pater,  of  course  ! " 

This  was  said  with    ineffable   contempt,  and 
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'  Appreciations '  was  returned  to  its  place  irately. 
Then  down  from  the  steps  walked  Miss  Weir- 

Delamer,  and  stood  once  more  behind  the  counter, 
though  well  away  from  it,  with  her  figure  drawn  up 
to  its  full  littleness,  and  her  head,  as  before,  thrown 
l>ack. 

"  I — I'd  like  to  have  him  too,"  said  the  all  but 
annihilated  ignoramus. 

"  Ifim  I " — The  brown  eyes  looked  right  into 
the  grey  eyes,  not   stonily,   because  brown  eyes 


cannot  look  stonily,  but  with  a  pity  that  was  akin 
to  scorn. 

"  What  do  you  want  of  his  ?  Everything,  or  only 
'Appreciations.'" 

The  man  decided  that  he  wanted  everything. 
At  this  moment  the  lady  who  had  before  spoken  to 
him  at  the  door  reappeared  at  it. 

"  Are  you  ever  coming,  Eddy  ? "  she  asked. 

"Yes,  yes,  I'm  coming." 

He  spoke  tartly.  Why  did  she  come,  and  why 
did  she  call  him  Eddy  ?  He  hated  being  called 
Eddy. 

"You  don't  mean  to  say,  Eddy" — the  lady 
gazed  from  him  to  the  books — "  that  you've  bought 
all  that ! " 

"Yes.     Don't  fuss,  Emma." 

"I'm  not  fussing,  Edward.  I  suppose  I  may 
make  a  remark," 

She  was  always  in  a  rage  when  she  called  him 
Edward,  so  the  change  from  "  Eddy  "  gave  him  no 
pleasure.  He  was  in  a  somewhat  illogical  frame  of 
mind.  One  thing  was  certain  :  she  must  be  got 
out  of  the  place. 

"  You  don't  want  to  buy  anything,  do  you  ?  "  he 


said,  looking  at  the  door.  "  We  might  go,  I  think.' 
"  I  do  want  to  buy  something." 
The  lady  answering  to  the  name  of  Emma  put 
down  her  parasol  on  the  counter  in  a  resolute 
manner.  The  person  behind  it,  who  had  been 
waiting  for  this  moment,  still  stood  against  the 
books,  looking  ornamental  rather  than  useful. 

"Have  you  some  pretty  new  thing  in  prose  ?■" 
she  was  asked  in  a  genial  voice. 
"  A  novel  ?  " 

The  voice  seemed  to  come  from 
the  top  of  the  books,  but  it  came  from 
Miss  Delamer,  whose  head  was  quite 
low  down  in  space.  She  took  a  novel 
from  the  counter  and  fluttered  its 
leaves  as  she  spoke. 

"Well,  yes,"  her  would-be  cus- 
tomer replied,  "let  me  see  that 
He's  my  favourite  among  living 
writers.     All  his  sense  is  only  chat, 

like  any  other " 

A  pause  in  dismay. 
"Woman,"  completed  either  Miss 
Weir-Delamer  or  Edward.  Impos- 
sible to  say  which.  The  voice  seemed 
to  come  from  the  ceiling,  and  there 
was  nothing  in  it  to  point  to  sex.  It 
was  not  deep  or  high,  but  quite 
colourless, 

"  Do  you  know  this  book  of  his  ?  " 
asked  the  voluble  lady,  who  had  tiken 
it  from  Ellen, 

"  Yes,  I  think  it  detestable,  but  '' 
(oracularly)  "you  will  like  it." 
"You  think  so?" 

The  genial  lady  had  full  soft  lips 
with  a  very  bright  smile  upon  them — 
"  I'll  buy  it.  Put  it  with  the  poets,^ 
she  added. 

"  Shall  I  send  them  to  you  ?  " 
"  Yes,  please." 

"  I  suppose  I  ought  to  take  your 
address." 
"  I  think  it  might  be  as  well." 
Miss  Delamer,  holding  a  pen  upside  down  as  if, 
intending  to  write  with  the  handle  of  it  (she  had 
however,  every  intention  of  writing  with  the  nib), 
looked  up  from  a  memorandum -book. 
"  What  name,  please?" 
"Mrs.  Caf/ermo/e,  Tht  Bollons." 
Miss  Delamer  wrote  it,  bending  very  low  over 
the  book. 

"  Now,  Eddy,  I'm  ready." 
Mrs,  Catlermole  took  up  her  parasol.    A  moment 
later  she  was  in  the  street 

"  Well  I  don't  know  when  I've  seen  such  a  pretty 
girl  as  that  !  I  suppose  she  isn't  aware  how  amaz- 
ingly rude  she  is," 

"  She  isn't  rude ;  she's- "  Edward  was  evidently 

not  rich  in  words;  be  paused  and  frowned — "I 
don't  know  what  term  to  use,  but  she  certainly 
isn't  rude.     It's  ridiculous  to  say  she's  rude." 

"  The  language  is  poor  ;  that's  where  the  fault 
is,"  was  the  ironical  response  to  this.  "We  v^-ant 
a  new  word  to  describe  this  matter,  which  isn't 
courteous,  certainly  not  courteous ;  it  would  be 
ridiculous  to  call  it  courteous." 
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The  last  words  were  said  very  demurely,  as  the 
speaker  opened  slowly  her  parasol,  and  lifted  her 
eyes  in  solemn  contemplation  of  its  inner  mechan- 
ism. 

"  YouVe  so  brilliantly  witty,  Emma  ! " 

The  tone  in  which  this  was  said  was  rather  grim  ; 
the  lady  spoken  to,  however,  did  not  wince. 

"  I  really  was  sorry  for  the  poor  little  thing,"  she 
continued,  "when  she  had  to  write  Cattermole. 
She  made  such  a  frantic  effort  not  to  smile." 

"  What  made  you  say  Cattermole  ?  " 

"Don't  speak  to  me  like  that,  Eddy.  People 
will  think  weVe  quarrelling  in  the  street.  It's 
cook's  name,  and  is  perfectly  respectable.  I 
wanted  to  see  how  a  name  like  that  would  affect 
her,  and  was  pleasantly  surprised  in  her.  I  rather 
expected  that  she  would  refuse  to  write  it.  Where 
can  Miss  Onora  have  got  her  from  ?  " 

"  I  can't  see  that  that  is  any  affair  of  ours, 
Emma," 

"  Can't  you  ?    I  can." 

After  this  the  couple  walked  on  in  silence. 


CHAPTER  XLIV.— TALK.      MISS  WEIR-DELAMER  AND 

Miss  ONORA. 

"  \[0W,  Miss  Onora,  you  can  never  say  that  I'm 
1\  not  a  good  shopwoman.  I've  sold  all  these 
books.  The  man  didn't  know  what  he 
wanted,  and  bought  everything  I  named.  If  his 
wife  hadn't  come  in  I  should  have  sold  the  whole 
shop." 

"  No,  you  wouldn't,  my  dear,  for  you  lost  your 
temper  and  frightened  him." 

"Well,   it  really  was  too  bad.     *Whom?'  of 
Pater  ! — ^and  the  blank  face  of  the  man  !     I  rather 
liked  him,  though,  on  the  whole.     Who  is  he.  Miss 
Onora  ?  " 
"  Have  you  ever  heard  of  Edward  Harden  ?  " 
"The  painter?    Why,   yes.     His  pictures  are 
half  my  happiness."    (Miss  Weir-Delamer's  happi- 
ness was  a  quantity  unknown  to  arithmeticians, 
consisting  of  many  halves).    "  I've  stood  before  little 
things  of  his  till  I've  had  tq  rush  out  of  the  Academy 
and  drive  straight  home  to  cry." 
"You  didn't  cry  on  the  way  ?  " 
"  Well,  no.    You  can't  cry  in  an  omnibus.  Miss 
Onora," 
"  What  about  a  hansom  ?  " 
"  I  never  drive  in  one,  darling,  so  I  can't  say. 
But  was  it  really  Edward  Harden  ?    I'm  so  glad 
I  made  him  take  *  Appreciations.'    The  lady  gave 
her  name  as    Mrs.   Cat-something.      An   absurd 
name.    I  could  hardly  steady  my  hand  to  write  it." 
"  I  cannot  think  why  she  said  that.     Her  name 
is  Harden.     She  is  his  sister." 
"  Well,  now,  I'm  so  very  glad  she's  not  his  wife." 
"  Are  you  ?  " 

Miss  Onora  was  growing  used  to  Ellen,  and  did 
not  smile. 

"Yes.  A  man  can't  choose  his  sister,  after  all, 
you  know,  but  he  can  choose  his  wife.  She  is 
what  I  call  pitiful  prose.  I  felt  quite  sure  she  would 
like  that  book,  and  she  took  it  without  a  moment's 
hesitation.  There  was  no  soul  in  her  eyes,  and — 
well,  I  feel  quite  certain  she  is  one  of  those  women 
who  have  nothing  in  their  heads  but  a  tongue." 


"  Oh,  oh,  dear  child  ! " 

This  terribly  scathing  remark  seemed  to  startle 
Miss  Onora. 

"  That  was  a  nasty  thing  for  me  to  say,  now  I 
think  of  it,  and  I'm  sorry  I  said  it."    The  brown 
eyes  gloomed.     "  Dear,  let's  pack  up  the  books  and 
address  them  to  the  Cattermole.     What  I  want  to 
speak  to  you  specially  about  is  those  men  up  at 
the  Red  House.     I  am  so  sorry  for  them." 
"  Lord  Warham  and  Dr.  Searle  ?  " 
"Yes.     It's  so  stupid  of  them  both  to  run  up 
against  a  wall.     The  one  will  see  good  in  no  one 
but  a  girl  who  is  married,  and  the  other  will  see 
good  in  no  one  but  a  girl  who  will  never  marry.     I 
must  say,  I  can't  imagine.  Miss  Onora,  how  Bride 
could  choose  anyone  in  preference  to  Lord  Warham ; 
he  is  so  really  charming," 
"  Do  you  think  so  ?  " 
"  Why,  yes.     Don't  you,  Miss  Onora  ?  " 
"  Well,  yes,  /  do,  certainly." 
"  Then  we  agree.    And  I  call  Dr.  Searle  simply 
splendid.     What  can  Rotha  want  more  ?  " 
"  You  like  Dr.  Searie,  then,  too  ?  " 
"  I  should  think  I  do.     Come,  Miss  Onora,  you 
like  him,  don't  you  ?  " 
"  Yes,  dear." 

"  Then  we  agree  about  both  of  them." 
Ellen  did  not  seem  to  see  that  her  feeling  an 
immense  liking  for  Lord  Warham  and  his  friend 
was  a  somewhat  different  thing  from  Miss  Onora's 
feeling  this. 

"  I  have  sometimes  thought,  my  dear,"  Miss 
Onora  said  after  a  while,  "  that  Rotha  might  be 
induced  as  time  goes  on  to  take  pity  on  Dr. 
Searie." 

"  No,  that  she  never  will.  Put  that  out  of  your 
mind,  Miss  Onora." 

"  I  don't  mean  to  do  so  yet,  Ellen,     Let  me  add 
that  I  have  sometimes  another  thought." 
"  What  is  it  ?  " 

"  It  has  seemed  to  me  at  times  that  Lord  Warham 
finds  immense  pleasure  in  the  society  of  somebody 
very  near  to  me." 

"  Why,  so  he  does  ;  but  we  don't  mean  to  marry. 
Miss  Onora,  We  like  each  other  tremendously  ; 
in  fact,  we  struck  up  a  friendship  at  once  ;  but  I 
should  hate  to  be  married.  Now,  wouldn't  you 
yourself.  Miss  Onora  ?  " 

"  Dear,  it  is  not  quite  the  same  thing." 
"No,   perhaps    not"  (vaguely).      "But  you're 
not  sorry  that  you  haven't  married,  are  you,  Miss 
Onora?" 

"  No.  I  like  to  see  other  people  marry,  though." 
"  So  do  I.  I  should  like  to  be  the  only  old  maid 
in  the  world.  The  commonness  of  the  thing  is  the 
only  drawback  to  it.  It's  very  common."  (This, 
flitting  about  the  shop.) — "Miss  Onora,  do  you 
know,  I  thought  I  should  never  get  rid  of  that 
raspberry.  I  swallowed  it  whole  at  last — Is  that 
the  Platitude?"  This  as  an  elderly,  thin-tailed 
tabby  crossed  the  shop  :  "  What  a  shame  to  give  you, 
beauty,  such  a  name  !  The  rhetoric  in  your  eyes  is 
perfect,  dear."  Here  Ellen  burst  into  blank  verse, 
walking  up  and  down  with  the  cat.  "Do  you 
know.  Miss  Onora,  that  cats  just  love  poetry? 
Puss,  my  sweet,  it's  tiresome  of  you  to  have  fallen 
asleep  on  my  right  arm.     You  don't  seem  to  realise 
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that  the  Catlermole  may  come  back  at  any  moment 
to  tell  me  she  has  remembered  that  her  name  is 
Harden,  and  then  I  shall  have  to  make  a  fresh 
entry.  I  do  feel  so  glad  that  I  made  that  man  take 
IVhitman,  Miss  Onora,  There  now  is  somebody 
at  the  door  again  !  " 


WHILE  Ellen   was   what   she   termed  "doing 
duty  "  for  Miss  Onora,  Bride,  under  Rotha's 
tutorship,  was   hard   at  work  over   one   of 
those  "  First  Latin  "  books,  the  study  of  which  is 
the  sad  preliminary  process  needful  to  the  under- 
standing of  Virgil  in  the  original. 


"  1  hope " 

Osborne  stopped.  It  would  have  been  just  as 
well  for  him  to  proceed,  but  when  men  blunder 

upon  saying  one  of  those  things  which  one  would 
rather  have  left  unsaid,  they  usually  pull  up  short 
at  some  word  which  leaves  it  impossible  for  the 
listener  to  have  any  doubt  a&  to  what  the  sentenL-c 
in  its  entirely  would  be.  Women,  more  valiant  or 
ready-wilted,  either  complete  what  they  meant  to 
say  and  brave  the  consequences,  or  else  substitute 
something  else. 

John's  face  darkened.  Osborne  was  in  some 
ways  curiously  inappreciative. 

"  Have  you  lost  all  liking  for  Rotha  ?  "  he  asked 
bluntly. 


John  had  stood  for  some  moments  in  the  open 
doorway  looking  in  upon  the  friends,  but,  finding 
that  his  presence  there  was  either  not  noticed  or 
was  intentionally  ignored,  he  had  withdrawn. 

"We  must  go  off  alone,  Oz,"  he  said,  joining  his 
friend  under  the  porch. 

"  Won't  they  come  with  us?" 

"  Didn't  dare  to  ask  them.  They're  hard  at 
work  at  the  Via  Latino.  It's  the  first  time  I  ever 
heard  of  a  girl's  having  to  master  Latin  accidence 
to  win  her  husband's  love.  I  wonder  if  Bride 
imagines  that  when  she  can  construe  Vii^il  she 
will  be  like  Rotha." 


"No,  I  like  her  greatly,  but— well,  John,  I'm 
not  in  love  with  her." 

"  And  you  bear  her  no  end  of  ill-will  that  she 
is  not  in  love  with  me.  I  don't  suppose  she  can 
help  that,  Oz." 

"  Perhaps  she  can'i." 

The  friends  walked  on,  their  way  leading  them 
past  the  study-window. 

"  I  wonder  where  they're  going  to,  Rotha." 
Bride  looked  up  from   the  Via,  and  followed 
with  her  eyes  the  two  men  who  walked  past  the 
chief  garden  {lath  and  strolled  into  a  by-way.     "  I 
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dare  say  they  think  we  might  have  gone  with  them. 
Dear,  I'm  tired  to  death  of  the  husbandman  and 
ihe  citizen ;  let's  shut  up  the  Via  for  to-day,  and 
now  that  we  have  the  forenoon  to  ourselves,  let's 
have  a  talk.     Don't  you  think,  Rotha,  that  it's  a 
case  between  Osborne  and  Ellen  ?  " 
"  A  *  case '  ?    What  do  you  mean  ?  " 
Rotha  lifted  a  blank  face. 
"  Run  through  all  the  cases  you  can  think  of, 
darling,  outside  those  in  Latin  grammar,  and  you'll 
come  upon  the  one  I  mean." 

"  Bride,  you  are  horribly  bad  form." 
The  face  lifted  by  Rotha  was  no  longer  quite 
blank. 
Bride  laughed  contentedly. 
"When  you  say  that  I  always  know  that  you 
have  guessed  my  meaning  ! " 

The  Irish  point  was  thrown  away.  Rotha  did 
not  speak  again  for  some  moments.  Then  she 
said  : 

"  Of  course  Osborne  likes  Ellen ;  everyone  does, 
because— well,  I  don't  know  why." 

"  I  do.  Because  she's  so  very  absurd  and  so 
very  good." 

"She  is  very  good.  I  don't  know  about  her 
being  very  absurd.  She  has  a  manner  of  her  own." 
"  Quite."  There  was  great  heartiness  in  Bride's 
assent.  "That's  where  her  absurdity  lies.  Very 
few  people,  after  all,  have  a  manner  of  their  own. 
You  have  something  of  my  manner,  and  I  have 
something  of  yours,  and  we  both  of  us  have  some- 
thing of  Miss  Onora's  and  Miss  Mariabella's,  and — 
why,  everyone  else's,  down  to  Nurse  Barre's." 

"  Oh  ! "     Rotha  visibly  shuddered  at  the  idea 
of  having  anything  more  than  mere  humanity  in 
common  with  a  person  that  had  not  mastered 
English    syntax,    to    say   nothing    of   her   large 
ignorance  in  other  points  of   scholarship.      "  I 
hope  not— Nurse  Barre's,  Bride." 
"Then  you're  deluding  yourself,  my  darling." 
Bride  had  the  Celtic  frankness,  made  palatable 
by  the  Celtic  use  of  endearing  terms.    "  We  don't 
say  *  umberella,'  like  Nurse  Barre,  but  we  use  our 
umbrellas  just  as  she  does.    Now  Ellen  doesn't." 
"  How  does  she  use  her  umbrella  ?  " 
"Couldn't  tell  you,  but  she  doesn't  use  it  as  we 
do.    Watch  her  next  time  that  we  are  out  in  rain. 
The  way  she  gets  it  open  is  in  itself  unique.    As 
well  as  I  can  make  out,  when  drops  b^in  to  fall, 
she  holds    it    away  from  her,  murmurs  'Open 
sesame,'  and  waits  for  it  to  open." 
Rotha  smiled. 
"Then  it  remains  closed." 
"No,  it  doesn't,  for  her  companion  or  some 
obliging  passer-by  invariably  opens  it." 
"Strange!" 

"I  call  it  silly,  but  of  course  it's  a  minor  thing. 
The  fact  remains  that  she  is  a  darling  girl— estim- 
able woman,  I  mean" — (the  Cambridge  phrase 
was  substituted  with  a  smile)—"  and  1  believe  that 
Osborne  is  in  love  with  her.  Indeed  I've  sounded 
him  on  the  subject  of  her,  and  he  admitted  that  he 
thought  her  charming." 

"Really,  Bride,  you're  too  absurd.  Now  I 
happen  to  know  that  John— 


n 


Bride  pushed  her  chair  from  the  table.  "No, 
Rotha,  I  simply  can't  listen  to  that.  It's  too 
farcical  on  the  face  of  it." 

"  Well,  he  told  me  only  this  morning  that  he 
thought  her  perfectly  delightful." 

"  My  dear  friends " 

Miss  Mariabella  spoke  from  the  doorway. 

"  I  thought  you  were  studying  Latin,"  she  added. 

It  did  not  much  look  as  if  this  were  the  case: 
The  discarded  Via  was  thrown  to  the  other  end  of 
the  table,  paper  and  ink  were  pushed  out  of  reach, 
and,  while  Rotha  sat  with  arms  folded  on  the  table. 
Bride  sat  at  some  distance  from  it  with  head 
thrown  back. 

•*  We  can't  work  all  the  time.  Miss  Mariabella." 
— Bride  rose  blushing — "  We  were  having  a  little 
talk  about  Ellen.  Indeed,  the  truth  is,  we  were 
marrying  her." 

"  To  whom,  may  I  ask  ?  " 

"Well,  I  to  Osborne,  and  Rotha— but  that's 
too  ridiculous— to  John." 

"My  dears"  —  Miss  Mariabella  sat  down  — 
"  Latin  grammar  must  have  unhinged  your  minds. 
About  the  last  person  in  the  world  whose  future 
you  need  think  of  planning  out  for  her  is  Ellen, 
and  Lord  Warham  and  Dr.  Searle  also  strike  me 
as  men  who  will  shape  their  own  lives.  By  the 
way,  they  are  both  of  them  still  prowling  about  the 
garden,  and  have  asked  me  to  entreat  of  you  to 
join  them  in  their  walk." 


"  Well ! " 

The  exclamation  came  from  Miss  Mariabella. 
Rotha  and  Bride  had  left  the  room,  and  Miss 
Mariabella  had  lapsed  into  reverie. 

"  Talk  of  bHndness  !  Rotha  arranges  a  marriage 
between  John  and  Ellen,  and  Bride  one  between 
Osborne  and  Ellen.  It  certainly  is  piling  up  con- 
tumely on  the  poor  fellows.  What  next !  We 
didn't  know  Latin  when  I  was  a  girl,  but  we  knew 
when  a  man  was  in  love  with  us,  and  didn't  calmly 
arrange  a  marriage  between  him  and  somebody 
else." 

This  was  not  said  aloud,  but  was  said  with 
great  emphasis,  and  in  just  so  many  words,  by 
Miss  Mariabella,  to  the  person  to  whom  she  most 
often  confided  her  views  on  men  and  manners— to 
wit,  herself.  It  was  a  good  deal  to  say,  and  she 
was  still  in  the  process  of  saying  part  of  it  when 
Bride  returned  to  the  drawing-room  with  Rotha. 

"  Are  you  coming  with  us.  Miss  Mariabella  ?  " 

Miss  Mariabella  did  not  answer  for  some 
moments ;  then  she  said  : 

"  Yes.  We  will  show  them  some  more  of  the 
sights  of  the  place,  and  then  we  might  go  on  to 
Miss  Onora's.    I  rather  want  Ellen." 

"I  say,  Rotha  "—Bride  laughed  merrily— "aren't 
you  jealous?  Miss  Mariabella  is  always  rather 
wanting  Ellen.     We  are  nowhere." 

Rotha  smiled. 

"  I've  quite  ceased  to  be  jealous.  You  see,  I 
told  you  everyone  liked  Ellen.    I  rather  like  her 

myself." 
The  fine  eyes  lighted  generously. 
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"  T^HE  freedom  of  sea  communications  between 

X  Great  Britain  and  the  outer  world  is  as 
essential  to  her  existence  as  the  passage  of 
air  through  the  windpipe  of  any  human  being  is  to 
the  preservation  of  his  life."  Such  is  the  latest 
version  of  a  truth  which  our  millions  are  slow  to 
recognise.  They  have  their  food  more  or  less, 
and  their  work  more  or  less ;  but  whence  come 
the  food  and  the  work,  and  consequently  the 
wages  to  buy  the  food,  few  of  them  know  or  think 
they  ought  to  care. 

A  word  or  two,  therefore,  on  this  food  question 
is  rarely  out  of  season  and  generally  welcome  if 
the  matter  can  be  treated  from  some  fresh  point  of 
view  ;  and  the  new  way  we  will  adopt  herein  is  to 
take  the  Board  o/  Trade  returns  for  1893,  and 
distribute  the  results  as  diagrams  among  the 
countries  from  whom  we  buy. 

The  food  which  comes  to  us  we  can  conveniently 
sort  under  seven  heads  and  treat  as  if  it  supplied 
seven  typical  shops.  We  can  send  the  cattle,  the 
salt  beef  and  fresh  beef,  the  meat  unenumerated 
and  the  meat  preserved,  and  the  fresh  mutton,  to 
the  butcher's.  The  pork,  salt  and  fresh,  we  can 
send  to  the  pork-butcher's.  The  fresh  fish,  the 
fish  cured  and  salted,  and  the  poultry  and  game, 
dead  and  alive,  we  can  send  to  the  fishmonger  and 
poultryman.  To  the  cheesemonger  we  can  send 
the  bacon,  the  hams,  the  rabbits,  the  butter, 
margarine,  cheese  and  eggs,  and  the  lard.  To  the 
grocer  we  can  send. the  condensed  milk,  the  rice, 
the  cinnamon,  ginger  and  pepper,  the  sugar— much 
of  which  really  goes  to  the  brewer — the  chicory, 
currants,  raisins,  coffee,  cocoa  and  tea.  To  the 
greengrocer  we  can  send  the  fruit,  the  onions,  the 
potatoes,  and  unenumerated  vegetables.  And  to 
the  baker  and  corn  chandler  we  can  send  the  corn 
and  flour  and  yeast.  Thus  it  will  appear  that  of 
the  180  millions'  worth  of  food  imported  into  this 
country,  the  butcher  takes  over  sixteen  millions, 
the  porkbutcher  three-quarters  of  a  million,  the 
fishmonger  and  poultryman  three  and  a  quarter 
millions,  the  cheesemonger  forty  miUions,  the 
grocer  forty-three  millions,  the  greengrocer  over 
seven  millions,  and  the  baker  about  fifty-two 
millions.  The  wine  and  spirit  merchant  takes 
about  eight  millions  and  a  half,  and  the  tobacconist 
three  millions  and  a  half.  The  balance  consists 
of  the  articles  not  thought  worth  classifying  by  the 
Board  of  Trade. 

But  in  addition  to  these  victualling  articles,  the 
only  labour  in  connection  with  which  consists  in 
their  receipt  and  distribution,  there  are  a  large  num- 
ber of  other  articles  which  we  can  fairly  group  under 
"work"  whose  treatment  under  diiferent  forms 
may  be  taken  to  give  a  large  amount  of  the  wages 
and  profits  by  which  the  imported  food  is  paid  for. 
These  include  some  twenty- one  millions'  worth  of 
metals  and  minerals,  such  as  copper,  iron,  lead, 


silver,  tin,  etc. ;  over  six  millions  of  chemicals,  dye 
stuffs,  and  tanning  substances ;  nearly  seven  and  a 
half  millions  of  oils,  mineral,  animal,  and  vegetable ; 
sixty-eight  millions  of  raw  materials  for  our  textile 
factories,  such  as  cotton,  flax,  hemp,  jute,  silk,  and 
wool ;  and  forty-one  millions  of  materials  for  other 
industries,  such  as  caoutchouc,  hides,  manures,  paper- 
making  stuff,  paraffin,  rosin,  tallow,  tar,  and 
timber  ;  to  these  we  must  add  as  the  very  blackest 
on  our  black  list  some  sixty-six  millions  of  manu- 
factured articles,  and  also  about  sixteen  millions 
of  odds  and  ends,  such  as  horses,  drugs,  and  seeds. 

This  rough-and-ready  classification  gives  us 
seven  groups  of  food  and  seven  groups  of  work,  with 
the  wine  and  tobacco  to  help  or  hinder  us  in  their 
consideration  ;  and  the  diagram  on  p.  425  enables 
us  to  see  their  relative  proportions  at  a  glance.  It 
will  be  seen  that  most  of  our  money  goes  in  im- 
porting articles  for  our  spinners  and  weavers ;  that 
we  spend  just  a  little  less  on  articles  ready  manu- 
factured, most  of  which  we  could  manufacture 
quite  as  well  ourselves  if  we  could  only  do  them  at 
the  price  ;  and  that  our  third  largest  amount  goes 
healthily  enough  in  the  purchase  of  bread  and  corn, 
to  the  confusion  of  the  distressed  agriculturist. 

And,  now,  where  do  all  these  things  come  from  ? 
Is  it  true  that  all  our  manufactured  articles  are 
made  in  Germany ;  does  all  our  meat  come  from 
Australia  ;  does  all  our  corn  come  from  the  giant 
farms  of  Manitoba  ?     By  no  means. 

Look  at  fig.  4,  p.  426,  in  which  we  show  our  im- 
ports for  1892  in  bulk,  and  by  proportionate  areas 
distinguish  the  amounts  from  the  different  coun- 
tries that  supply  us.  Look  at  our  chart,  on  which 
we  have  marked  every  area  mentioned  in  the  Board 
of  Trade  returns  for  1893,  and  diagrammatically 
show^n  every  class  of  goods  that  is  exported  to  us 
in  quantities  worth  mentioning.  Not  all  the  quan- 
tities, by  any  means,  be  it  noted,  for  we  could  not 
do  that  in  the  space,  but  only  the  quantities  that 
bulk  largely ;  the  black  diagrams  on  the  char: 
being  explained  by  those  given  in  the  group  on 
p.  425,  which  are  on  the  same  system  and  to  the  same 
scale  as  the  large  diagram  on  which  are  shown  our 
total  imports  classified  under  our  sixteen  arbitrar)' 
headings. 

Most  of  our  meat  comes  from  the  United  States, 
If  we  add  together  the  ;^4,66 7,000  we  pay  the 
Americans  for  live  oxen  and  bulls,  the  ;^i,i44'^^ 
pay  them  for  cows,  and  the  ;^3i 5 50,000  we  pay 
them  for  salt  and  fresh  beef,  we  find  their  1893 
butcher's  bill  against  us  amounted  to  eight  millions 
and  a  quarter.  The  Australasian  supply  was 
valued  out  at  only  ;^2, 300,000  for  fresh  mutton; 
most  of  this  came  from  New  Zealand,  but  how 
much  our  official  summary  does  not  say.  Our 
administrators  are  not  strong  in  colonial  know- 
ledge, and  assume  that  the  nation  resembles  them. 
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Every  passenger  on  a  Victoria  omnibus  knows 
that  they  cannot  even  spell  the  name  of  Cap- 
tain Cook  properly  ;  or  perhaps  are  too  lazy  to 
alter  the  error  which  for  years  has  disfigured  the 
front  of  the  building  in  which  our  Foreign  and 
Colonial  Offices  are  housed.  Our  fresh  mutton 
does  not  all  come  from  the  Antipodes  \  a  million's 
worth  of  it  comes  from  Argentina  ;  nearly  half  a 
million's  worth  comes  from  Holland  ;  our  German 
butcher's  bill  is  over  ;£'4o,ooo  a  year,  and  a  number 
of  little  accounts  with  other  nations  total  up  to 
over  ^120,000.  Altogether  our  mutton  bill  is  fast 
running  up  to  four  millions.  We  pay  ;£^  2  79,000 
for  salt  beef,  mostly  to  the  United  States  ;  for  fresh 
beef,  nearly  all  of  it  from  the  United  States,  we  pay 
nearly  four  millions  ;  and  for  preserved  meat  from 
Australasia,  South  America,  and  the  world  at  large 
we  pay  nearly  another  two  millions.  In  other  words, 
every  man,  woman,  and  child  in  this  country  pays 
eight  shillings  a  year  for  imported  meat. 

The  pork-butcher  need  not  detain  us  long  ;  the 
three-quarters  of  a  million's  worth,  there  or  there- 
abouts, which  goes  into  his  shop  comes  chiefly 
from  Holland,  the  United  States,  and  Belgium. 
Holland  sends  us  nearly  ;^3oo,ooo  worth  ;  the 
United  States  are  responsible  for  ;£'2oo,ooo ; 
Belgium  has  a  nice  little  bill  against  us  of  ;£'6 3,000, 
and  the  odds  and  ends  not  worth  particularising 
make  up  the  balance. 

The  fish  we  receive  runs  into  much  larger 
numbers.  Fresh  fish,  not  caught  in  British  boats, 
costs  us  over  ;^8oo,ooo  a  year.  For  salt  and  cured 
fish  we  pay  British  North  America  ;^47o,ooo,  to 
the  United  Slates  we  pay  ;^ 450,000,  to  France  we 
pay    ;^35o,ooo  and    more,   to  Norway  we    pay 

nearly  ;t33°>^^^^j  ^"^  ^^  P^Y  °^^^  ;£^28o,ooo  for 
cured  fish  to  the  rest  of  the  world.  To  this  we 
can  add  the  poultry  and  game,  which  run  to  nearly 
^580,000  for  the  year,  more  than  half  of  which  we 
pay  to  France.  Belgium  sends  us  about  half  as 
much  as  France,  and  Russia  about  a  quarter  of 
what  comes  to  us  from  Belgium.  Altogether  we 
can  put  our  fish  and  poultry  imports  down  at 
about  one  shilling  and  eightpence  a  head  a  year. 

The  cheesemonger's  shop  is  crowded  with  im- 
ports. A  glance  at  the  chart  will  show  that  his 
main  sources  of  supply  are  the  United  States, 
Denmark,  France,  Holland,  and  Canada,  and  a 
contribution  of  a  pound  a  year  per  head  pays  the  bill. 
The  United  States  has  a  bill  against  us  of  over  ^s^ 
millions  and  a  half  for  bacon,  and  one  of  nearly 
j;^2, 700,000  for  ham  ;  the  butter  we  get  from  them 
is  worth  more  than  ;;^ioo,ooo,  the  cheese  is  worth 
over  a  million  and  a  half,  and  the  lard  totals  up  to 
close  on  ;^2, 700,000.  Next  to  the  United  States, 
Denmark  is  our  greatest  bacon  merchant,  the 
imports  thence  exceeding  two  millions'  worth,  and 
Denmark  sends  us  over  five  millions'  worth  of 
butter  and  ;^377,ooo  worth  of  ^gs.  Canada's 
bacon  bill  against  us  amounts  to  about  half  a 
million,  but  the  hams  only  amount  to  ;^i  72,000, 
the  butter  being  worth  ;^i  95,000  and  the  eggs 
^75,000;  but  the  cheese  bill  is  enormous  and 
exceeds  two  millions  and  a  half.  Holland  sends 
^  £rfi\y'^^^^  worth  of  butter,  and  ;^3,4 17,000 
worth  of  its  substitute,  margarine ;  but  we  get  no 
eggs  from  there,  and  only  ;^676,ooo  worth  of 


cheese.  France  sends  us  about  half  as  much 
butter  as  Denmark,  and  ^1,61 1,000  worth  of  eggs ; 
margarine  to  the  value  of  ;^i6o,ooo  and  cheese  to 
the  value  of  ;^i8i,ooo  also  cross  the  Channel. 
Sweden  sends  us  ;^  1,450,000  worth  of  butter. 
Germany  does  not  contribute  very  largely  to  our 
cheesemonger's  shops  ;  it  sends  us  about  ^30,000 
worth  of  bacon,  ;t83o,ooo  worth  of  butter,  and 
;£'6i8,ooo  worth  of  eggs,  and  that  is  all  worth 
mentioning.  Even  Russia  sends  us  ;^426,ooo  of 
eggs. 

And  now  for  the  grocer,  who,  as  might  be 
expected,  overtops  the  cheesemonger  in  impor- 
tations, but  for  these  he  is  indebted  more  to 
Germany  than  any  other  country  on  the  globe. 
Out  of  the  ;^43,ooo,ooo  he  pays  for  foreign  and 
colonial  supplies,  over  ;^2  2,000,000  are  for  sugar, 
and  of  this  he  pays  ;^io,5 19,235  to  Germany. 
His  French  sugar  bill  is  ;£'2,954,ooo ;  his  Dutch 
sugar  bill  is  ;^i,839,ooo  ;  his  Belgian  sugar  bill  is 
;^i, 2 20,000.  From  Java  he  gets  ;^i,  186,000 
worth ;  from  the  Philippine  Islands  he  gets 
;^ 1, 083, 700 ;  from  the  British  West  Indies  and 
Guiana  he  gets  just  over  a  million,  and  from  the 
British  East  Indies  he  gets  ;;^585,ooo.  Add  to 
this  ;;£^395,ooo  worth  from  Peru,  £^2ti*j^ooo  worth 
from  Brazil,  and  ;^i  67,000  worth  from  the  Mauri- 
tius, and  you  have  his  main  sources  of  supply.  He 
spends  a  little  over  ten  millions  a  year  for  tea,  of 
which  a  fifth  comes  from  China.  The  bulk,  value 
four  millions  and  three-quarters,  comes  from  India^ 
while  ;£'3, 200,000  comes  from  Ceylon.  His  coffee 
bill  reaches  four  millions  ;of  this  over  a  million 
goes  to  Central  America,  ;;^5 24,000  to  Brazil, 
;^i87,ooo  to  Ceylon,  and  ;;^768,ooo  to  "other 
British  possessions"  not  mentioned  separately. 
His  cocoa  bill  is  over  a  million  a  year.  For  cur- 
rants he  pays  Greece  principally  ;^9 19,000,  and 
for  raisins  he  pays  ;^7 16,000.  For  his  spices  he 
pays  ;£'65o,ooo.  He  pays  two  millions  for  rice, 
three-quarters  of  it  from  the  British  East  Indies  ; 
and  he  pays  a  million  for  the  condensed  milk 
without  which  no  grocery  stock  is  now  complete. 
And  hence  it  comes  about  that  of  the  guinea  a 
head  we  pay  for  our  groceries,  most  of  it  goes  to 
Germany,  France,  India,  and  Ceylon. 

The  greengrocer  is  an  importer  in  a  much 
smaller  way.  From  out  of  the  seven  millions  he 
spends  for  apples,  oranges,  lemons,  cherries,  plums, 
pears,  grapes,  and  other  fruit,  he  spends  no  less 
than  ;t783>ooo  ^^  onions,  and  his  potatoes,  more 
than  half  of  them  from  the  Channel  Islands,  cost 
him  ;£^9o6,ooo.  In  addition  to  these,  he  spends 
over  a  million  on  sundry  vegetables  from  every- 
where within  short  range. 

And  now  we  reach  the  last,  the  biggest,  and  the 
most  serious  item  of  all.  The  baker  and  corn- 
chandler,  between  them,  are  importing  grain  and 
flour  into  this  country  at  the  rate  of  ;^  1,000,000 
a  week.  The  wheat  that  comes  to  us  in  a  year  is 
worth  ;^  2 1,000,000  ;  and  of  this,  half  comes  from 
the  United  States,  ;^6,864,ooo  coming  from  the 
Atlantic  ports  and  ;^3, 746,000  l)eing  shipped  in 
the  Pacific.  Russia  sends  us  over  three  millions* 
worth  ;  Argentina  nearly  two  millions  and  a  half  \ 
India  over  two  millions ;  Canada  over  a  million. 
Australasia  sends  us  over  ^900,000  worth  \  Chili 
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Fic.  4— TOTAL  IMPORTS, 

(Eich  of  [he  small  squares  representing  I,< 


Proportionate  amounts  receiveJ  from 

1    POSSESSIONS. 


Portueai  irm  rrrii  Not- ay 

llal^  ff  I  n  M  I  n  Braiil 

Rouirumia  cm  CQ  Pbiiippinei 

Gm«  ID  Ca  Java 

Peru  ID  CQ  Aiutm-Hunsary 

alAmtrica  p  Q  Japin 

Morwco  p  D  Algeria 

ColomlnK  Jl  iTTq  Olhet  Counuia 

In  all  cases  the  small  squaret  wprMtnt  a  million,  so  that 


the 


e  small  squaret  represenl  a  millioi 
ligures  aie  all  to  the  same  scale. 


claims  from  US ^800,000,  Germanyabout^ia8,ooo. 
Of  flour  we  import  over  nine  and  three-quarter 
millions'  worth,  and  nearly  eight  and  a  half  millions 
of  this  comes  from  the  United  States ;  our  next 
great  source  of  supply  is  Austria- Hungary,  which 
sends  us  _:^ 744,000  worth ;  Canada  coming  next 
with  half  a  million.  Altogether  nearly  thirty-one 
millions  of  money  is  paid  out  of  the  countrj'  for 
wheat  in  grain  and  meal.  Our  barley  bill  is 
_;^S, 772,000,  our  oats  bill  ^4,306.  For  maize  we 
pay  A7>884,ooo,  much  of  which  reaches  us  from 
Rovimania,  for  beans  we  pay  ;£i,i27,ooo,  for  peas 
^728,000. 

Compared  with  these  figures,  our  wine  bill  is  a 
small  one.  It  amounts  altogether  to  ^^5,300,000, 
of  which  ^3,000,000  goes  to  France,  ^980,000  to 
Portugal,  ;£54S,ooo  to  Spain,  and  ^253,000  to 
Holland.  Italy  sends  us  ;^84,ooo  worth  j  Aus- 
tralasia sends  us  ^98,000  worth,  the  Cape  sends 
us  not  j^6,ooo  worth.  U'e  import  more  white 
wine  than  red,  the  white-wine  bill  being  almost 
exactly  ;£3,ooo,ooo.  The  tobacconist  is  catching 
up  the  wine  merchant ;  his  bill  for  the  year  is  now 
over  three  and  a  half  millions. 

All  these  things  together — the  food,  the  drink,  and 
thesmoke— make  up  between  them  ^t  80,000,000  ; 
in  other  words  we  all  of  us  pay  threepence  a.  day 
to  keep  our  food  importers  busy. 

Against  this  enormous  mass  pf  imports,  all  we 
can  show  is  about  eleven  millions  of  food  exports. 
most  of  it  being  mere  trans-shipments,  in  much 
the  same  way  as  France  gets  credit  for  the  Italian 
wines  out  of  which  she  makes  her  claret.  If  we 
add  to  our  _^i8o,ooo,ooo  some  sixty-six  millions  of 
manufactured  articles,  we  are  left  with  about 
^160,000,000  of  raw  materials  imported  for  manu- 
facturing purposes  to  set  against  the  ;^  190, 000, 000 
we  export  in  the  manufactured  state,  and  in  the 
manufacturing  of  which  some  of  the  money  is 
earned  to  pay  for  the  imported  food. 

Following  the  order  of  our  diagram,  the  first 
group  of  these  imports  is  that  comprising  the 
metals  and  minerals.  Most  of  our  copper  ore 
comes  from  the  Cape— ;£i58,ooo  worth  of  it  — 
j^66,ooo  worth  of  it  comes  from  Chili,  and_;£^56,ooo 
worth  of  it  from  Spain  ;  ;£3o,5oo  worth  of  it 
comes  from  Italy  and  rather  more  conies  from 
Canada.  Venezuela  contributes  ^25,000  ;  and 
altogether  we  receive  under  half  a  million  pounds" 
worth.  In  regulus  and  precipitate  we  get  nearly 
Ihreemillions' worth,  of  which  Spain  and  the  United 
States  send  us  a  million  each.  Of  copper,  wrought 
and  unwrought,  we  get  nearly  two  million  pounds' 
worth,  three-quarters  of  a  million  or  thereabouts 
coming  from  the  United  States,  half  a  million  from 
Chill,  and  ;£20o,ooo  worth  from  Austrabsia.  Alto- 
gether our  copper  imports  amount  to  over  five 
millions.  We  import  nearly  ^3,500,000  worth  of 
iron  and  steel  in  various  forms.  Spain  sends  us 
;^2,4i7,ooo  of  iron  ore.  Spain  also  sends  us  some 
_;^8oo,ooo  worth  of  lead,  Australasia  sends  us  over 
half  a  million's  worth,  Greece  sends  us  _;^ic>o,ooo 
worth  and  Germany  about  ;£66,ooo  worth.  Of 
pyrites  we  get  a  million,  of  silver  ore  three  millions, 
of  quicksilver  sonte  ^350,000  worth.  Tin  corner 
in  enormous  quantities  from  Singapore.  Of  ihf 
total  of  ^£2,892,000  worth,  no  less  than  ^3,246,000 
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is  booked  from  the  Straits  Settlements,  over 
j^4oo,ooo  worth  coming  from  Australasia.  If  to 
these  quantities  we  add  a  million's  worth  of  zinc 
and  a  million's  worth  of  sundries,  we  shall  have 
made  up  the  ^^20,629,000  which  our  imported 
metals  are  worth. 

The  chemicals  we  import  are  worth  over  six 
millions,  the  chief  being  indigo,  the  bill  of  which 
amounts  to  ^1,390,000.  The  oils  that  come  in 
are  valued  out  at  ;^7, 409,000,  of  which  petroleum 
claims  two  millions  and  a  half,  and  palm  oil  one 
million  and  a  half.  These  are  but  small  matters 
compared  to  the  gigantic  quantities  of  materials 
for  textile  manufactures,  which  amount  to  almost 
;^68,ooo,ooo.  Of  this  cotton  accounts  for  over 
thirty  millions.  Our  chief  cotton  supply  comes 
from  the  United  States — twenty-two  millions  and  a 
half  of  it  ;  next  in  value  are  the  Egyptian  shipments, 
amounting  to  ;^5,364,ooo  ;  Brazil  and  India  each 
send  us  a  little  over  a  million,  and  "  other  countries  " 
account  for  the  balance.  Of  flax  we  get  two 
millions  and  a  half,  of  which  Russia  claims  one 
million  and  a  half,  and  Belgium  ^647,000.  Of 
hemp  we  get  over  two  millions'  worth,  of  which 
close  on  a  million  comes  from  the  Philippine 
Islands.  Of  jute  we  import  ;^3,6 70,000  worth  ;  of 
silk  ;^2, 334,000  worth ;  of  wool  we  get  over 
twenty-four  millions'  worth,  and  herein  Australasia 
at  last  gets  an  innings,  being  at  the  top  of  the  tree 
with  nearly  seventeen  millions  and  a  half,  the  Cape 
with  ;^3,28i,ooo  worth  coming  second. 

The  materials  imported  for  other  than  the  textile 
trades  amount  to  J[^^  1,000,000.  Of  this  caoutchouc 
(for  indiarubber)  accounts  for  ;£3,3oo,ooo,  and 
hides  for  over  two  millions.  Manures  figure 
largely,  and  amount  to  more  than  a  million  and  a 
half.  We  import  over  a  million's  worth  of  paper- 
making  materials,  of  which  ;^S7o,ooo  goes  for 
esparto  and  other  vegetable  fibres.  And  even 
wood  pulp  comes  in  from  Norway  and  elsewhere 
to  the  extent  of  over  a  million  pounds'  worth  a 
year.  We  import  over  ;^2 1,000,000  worth  of 
tallow  and  stearine,  more  than  half  of  it  coming 
from  Australasia  ;  and  our  wood  imports  amount 
to  over  fifteen  millions,  our  chief  sources  of  supply 
being  Scandinavia,  Russia,  and  Canada. 

The  principal  manufactured  articles  that  come 
in  are  ^^2,655,000  worth  of  cottons,  nearly  two 
millions'  worth  of  glass,  over  three  millions'  worth 
of  iron,  some  six  millions  and  a  half  of  leather,  of 
which  the  United  States  claim  ;^2,355,ooo,  and 
India  ;^2,o8 1,000.  There  are  two  millions'  worth 
of  gloves  come  into  this  country  in  a  year,  and 


about  the  same  amount  of  paper.  Of  silk  in  its 
different  forms  about  ^i  2,000,000  worth  comes  in, 
most  of  it  from  France.  Even  the  straw  plait  we 
import  amounts  to  ;;^668,ooo ;  watches  amount 
to  rather  more.  Woollens  amount  to  about 
£^\  r, 000, 000,  of  which  more  than  half  come  from 
France. 

There  is  some  relief  in  the  next  group,' which 
consists  of  the  miscellaneous  imports,  and  amounts 
to  about  ;^i6,ooo,ooo,  of  which  ;2(^7,ooo,ooo  is 
paid  for  seed,  and  nearly  ;^2,ooo,ooo  for  oil  cake. 
Altogether  we  receive  ;^2 2 5,000,000  of  articles 
other  than  those  used  for  food  \  thus  bringing  up 
our  imports  to  the  ^£"405, 000,000,  which,  shared 
among  us  all,  means  over  ^10  per  head  per  in- 
dividual >to  be  sent  abroad  in  payment  of  the  bill, 
or  settled  somehow  in  account. 

Think  of  the  fleet  of  ships  it  requires  to  bring 
all  this  mass  to  our  shores,  and  think  how  they 
crowd  as  they  approach  these  islands  !  From  Japan 
across  to  Vancouver,  and  from  Japan  to  the 
Mediterranean  by  way  of  the  Suez  Canal,  picking 
up  the  China  ships,  the  India  ships,  and  the 
westerly-bound  Australian  ships  on  the  way  ;  from 
Brisbane  to  Vancouver  across  the  Pacific ;  from 
the  Australasian  and  New  Zealand  ports  round  the 
Horn,  picking  up  the  San  Francisco,  the  Callao, 
and  the  Valparaiso  ships  as  they  pass,  the  stream 
widening  as  they  round  ;  increased  again  at  Monte 
Video  and  at  Rio,  on  to  the  Canaries,  where  it  is 
joined  by  the  stream  from  the  Cape  of  Good  Hope  ; 
swollen  farther  on  by  the  crowd  from  the  Medi- 
terranean, and  at  the  mouth  of  the  Channel  almost 
lost  in  the  flood  that  pours  from  the  West  Indies, 
the  States,  and  Canada.^ 

There  has  been  nothing  like  it  before  in  the 
world's  history.  Never  were  such  pickings  for  the 
piratical,  and  never  could  such  misery  be  wrought 
on  a  nation  as  by  leaving  our  ocean  highways  at 
the  mercy  of  the  possible  pirates,  whom  it  is  now 
conventional  to  regard  as  a  friendly  nation's  marine. 
There  is  no  other  nation  situated  as  we  are.  The 
others  can  feed  themselves  and  employ  themselves 
on  their  own  productions.  They  can  live  even 
under  a  blockade.  They  have  all  to  gain  and 
nothing  to  lose  by  warfare  afloat,  while  we  must 
starve  if  our  police  are  found  too  weak  to  keep  our 
sea-roads  clear. 

W.   J.    GORDON. 

1  For  full  account  of  the  coaling  stations  shown  in  our  cliart, 
see  the  papers  on  "  The  Way  of  the  World  at  Sea"  in  our  last 
volame. 
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ON  the  retirement  of  Mr.  Gladstone  from  the 
direction  of  public  affairs  in  February  last 
Lord  Rosebery  was  called  upon  by  the  Queen 
to  form  a  new  Administration.  Her  Majesty's 
selection  of  the  popular  Scottish  Fe«r  was  approved 
by  the  general  feeling  of  his  party  and  was  in 
accordance  with  public  expectation  as  well  as 
acceptable  to  Foreign  Powers.  Succeeded  by  Lord 
Kimberley  at  the  Foreign  Office,  the  new  Premier 
became  First  Lord  of  the  Treasury  and  Lord 
President  of  the  Council.  With  some  other 
Ministerial  changes,  but  with  no  change  in  the 
avowed  policy  of  the  party,  the  Rosebery  Govern- 
ment met  Parliament  in  the  Session  of  1894. 
Whatever  may  be  Lord  Rosebery's  tenure  of  high 
office  or  whatever  the  point  of  view  from  which  he 
is  politically  regarded,  the  fact  that  he  has  been 
called  to  the  helm  of  affairs  at  a  critical  time 
invests  him  to  the  public  mind  with  a  new  interest, 
and  calls  for  some  reference  in  our  pages  to  his 
family  history  and  his  own  antecedents. 

It  is  worthy  of  note  that  since  the  days  of  Peel 
no  one  at  so  early  an  age  has  become  Prime 
Minister  of  England.  This  may  in  part  be  due  to 
favouring  circumstances,  but  it  is  owing  more  to  his 
own  merits  and  proved  capacity.  A  contemporary 
has  happily  touched  on  some  of  the  qualifications 
which  fit  Lord  Rosebery  for  his  high  office.  "  An 
admirable  speaker,  an  extremely  agreeable  per- 
sonality in  private,  with  more  literature  than  Lord 


Palmerston,  less  shyness  of  general  society  than 
Lord  Derby,  and  a  greater  provision  of  the  sense  of 
humour  and  of  the  qualities  of  a  man  of  (he  world 
than  Mr.  Gladstone,  a  Scotsman  to  please  Scot- 
land, an  English  School  and  University  man. 
possessed  of  ample  means,  young  enough  to  have 
energyand  a  future,  old  enough  to  have  Iwlance  and 
sense,  hardly  any  man  has  ever  taken  the  Premiet- 
ship  with  more  general  gifts  and  advantages."  To 
these  might  have  been  added,  aptitude  for  public 
affairs,  a  robust  patriotism,  and  the  faculty  of 
unselfish  ser\-ice. 

The  Prime  Minister,  Archibald  Philip  Primrow. 
fifth  Earl  of  Rosebery,  was  born  in  London  at  Ihc 
residence  of  his  father,  Ixird  Datmeny,  on  May  7. 
1847.  He  is  descended  from  a  Scotch  family  of 
repute  and  some  antiquity.  The  surname,  Primrose. 
was  originally  derived  from  lands  of  that  name  m 
the  county  of  Fife.  The  first  ancestor  of  note  is 
Duncan  Primrose,  whom  we  find  settled  at  Culros-, 
Perthshire,  in  the  reign  of  Queen  Mary.  He  had 
two  sons :  Gilbert,  the  elder,  became  principal  sur- 
geon to  James  vi  and  his  Queen,  Anne  of  Denmark, 
and  was  the  father  of  Gilbert  Primrose,  d.d..  Dean 
ofWindsor,  and  author  of  several  works  on  religious 
subjects.  Archibald,  the  younger  son,  was  the 
father  of  James  Primrose,  Clerk  of  the  Privy  Council 
of  Scotland  in  1623,  from  whom  the  present  l^rd 
Rosebery  is  lineally  descended.  Archibald,  the  son 
of  James  Primrose,  may  however  be  regarded  as  the 
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founder  of  the  family.  He  was  knighted  by  Charles  i, 
and  was  created  a  oaronet  by  Charles  11  in  1651. 
A  steady  Royalist,  he  joined  the  Marquis  of  Montrose, 
and  on  the  defeat  of  the  Royal  forces  at  Philiphaugh 
in  1645  was  taken  prisoner.  Tried  and  found  guilty 
of  high  treason,  his  life  was  saved  by  the  interposition 
of  the  Marquis  of  Argyle.  At  the  Restoration  Sir 
Archibald  Primrose  had  his  reward  in  being  ap- 
pointed Lord  Clerk  Register  of  Scotland,  and  one  of 
the  Lords  of  Session  ;  subsequently  he  was  made 
Lord  Justice  General.  Having  acquired  a  consider- 
able fortune,  he  purchased  from  the  Earl  of  Had- 
dington the  barony  of  Barnbougle  and  Dalmeny, 
situated  near  to  Queensferry  in  the  north-east  corner 
of  Linlithgowshire  and  westward  some  eight  miles 
from  Edinburgh.  The  Primroses  were  devoted 
adherents  of  the  Stuart  cause.  One  of  them  was 
beheaded  at  Carlisle  in  1 746  for  taking  part  in  the 
rebellion  of  the  preceding  j'ear. 

Archibald,  the  son  of  the  Royalist  baronet,  repre- 
sented the  County  of  Edinburgh  in  the  Parliament 
of  Scotland.  In  1695  ^^  purchased  lands  lying  on 
the  South  Esk,  in  the  parish  of  Temple  in  that 
county,  which  by  a  charter  obtained  under  the 
Great  Seal  were  erected  into  a  new  barony  under 
the  name  of  Rosebery.  This  name  he  assumed 
as  his  title  when  in  1 700  he  was  elevated  as  Vis- 
count to  the  Peerage  of  Scotland  and  as  Earl  in 
1703.  For  some  reason  which  does  not  appear, 
the  first  Earl  sold  the  Rosebery  barony  to  the 
Marquis  of  Lothian  in  17 12.  Having  remained 
detached  from  the  title  for  one  hundred  and  sixteen 
years,  it  was  repurchased  by  the  fourth  Earl,  the 
grandfather  of  the  subject  of  our  notice,  and  now 
forms  part  of  the  Rosebery  possessions. 

The  fourth  Earl,  who  was  created  a  Baron  of  the 
United  Kingdom  in  1828,  had  the  honour  of  a 
visit  from  the  Queen  and  Prince  Albert,  at  his  re- 
sidence, Dalmeny  Park,  in  September  1842.  The 
park  is  described  by  the  Queen  in  her  Journal  as 
"beautiful,  with  trees  growing  down  to  the  sea. 
It  commands  a  fine  view  of  the  Firth,  the  Isle  of 
May,  the  Bass  Rock,  and  of  Edinburgh.  The 
grounds  are  very  extensive,  being  hill  and  dale  and 
wood.  The  house  is  quite  modern  :  Lord  Rose- 
bery built  it,  and  it  is  very  pretty  and  comfortable." 
The  old  Earl  died  in  1868,  at  the  age  of  eighty- 
four,  just  two  months  before  his  grandson  and 
successor  attained  his  majority.  He  was  a  Liberal 
in  politics,  and  much  respected. 

The  father  of  Lord  Rosebery,  Lord  Dalmeny, 
was  M.P.  for  the  Stirling  Burghs  from  1832  to 
1847,  and  for  a  time  a  Lord  of  the  Admiralty.  He 
predeceased  his  father,  the  fourth  Earl,  in  185 1, 
when  his  son  was  only  four  years  of  age.  Lord 
Dalmeny  had  married  in  1843  Lady  Catharine 
Lucy  Wilhelmina,  only  daughter  of  the  fourth 
Earl  Stanhope  and  sister  of  the  fifth  Earl,  better 
known  as  Lord  Mahon,  historian  and  statesman. 
This  lady,  the  mother  of  Ix)rd  Rosebery,  re- 
married in  1854  the  fourth  Duke  of  Cleveland,  and 
is  still  living.  The  Duchess  of.  Cleveland  is  well 
known  in  society,  and  has  given  to  the  world 
several  volumes,  the  fruit  of  her  historical  investi- 
gations. The  Prime  Minister  thus  claims,  through 
his  mother,  relationship  by  marriage  to  his  great 
predecessor  William  Pitt,  the  daughter  of  the  first 


Lord  Chatham  having  married  into  the  Stanhope 
family. 

Although  Lord  Rosebery  claims  to  be  and  is 
by  descent  and  territorial  possessions  a  Scots- 
man, it  was  his  lot  to  be  born  and  educated  in 
England.  Like  Mr.  Gladstone,  also  a  Scot  born 
on  English  soil,  he  was  educated  at  Eton  and  at 
Christ's  College,  Oxford.  As  a  boy  at  Eton,  Lord 
Dalmeny  gave  evidence  of  that  flavour  of  wit 
balanced  by  gravity  and  reserve  which  has 
throughout  life  characterised  him.  It  would 
appear  that  at  Oxford  he  did  not  compete  for 
high  University  honours. 

Having  attained  his  majority  and  taken  his 
seat  in  the  House  of  Lords — Lord  Rosebery 
would  greatly  have  preferred  the  Commons — 
he  was  selected  by  Mr.  Gladstone  to  second  the 
Address  on  the  opening  of  the  Session  of  1871. 
He  had  not  then  attained  his  twenty-fourth  year, 
but  was  already  regarded  as  a  politician  of  high 
promise.  It  is  said  that  he  had  not  before 
addressed  any  public  assembly,  and  so  had  some 
grounds  to  crave  the  indulgence  of  the  House  "  on 
account  of  my  extreme  youth  and  inexperience." 
His  maiden  effort  made  a  favourable  impression 
on  the  Peers,  and  drew  from  the  leader  of  the 
Opposition  a  sincere  tribute  to  its  "conspicuous 
ability." 

In  the  Session  of  1872,  when  the  important 
measure  for  the  reconstruction  of  the  System 
of  Education  in  Scotland  was  before  Parlia- 
ment, he  moved  to  do  away  with  the  use  of  the 
Westminster  Catechism  or  other  formulary  in  the 
religious  instruction  to  be  given  in.  the  schools, 
and  in  the  same  Session  took  part  in  the  discussion 
on  the  Alabama  Treaty.  Incited  perhaps , by  his 
private  tastes,  he  moved  for  and  obtained  in  1873 
a  Committee  on  the  Supply  of  Horses  in  Britain 
which  led  to  the  abrogation  of  the  taxes  before 
levied  on  horses.  He  obtained  also  a  Committee, 
of  which  he  was  Chairman,  on  Irish  and  Scottish 
representative  Peerages.  Up  to  the  present  time 
he  has  taken  a  fair  share  in  the  business  and 
discussions  of  the  Upper  House. 

Invited  to  give  the  Inaugural  Address  at  the 
opening  of  the  Session  of  1871-72  of  the  Edin- 
burgh Philosophical  Institution,  Lord  Rosebery 
took  for  his  subject  the  Union  of  England  and 
Scotland.  The  address  was  published  in  separate 
form,  and  is  of  present  interest  as  indicating  the 
bent  of  his  political  thought  and  his  appreciation 
of  the  benefits  which  Scotland  has  derived  from 
the  Union.  There  is  humour  as  well  as  truth  in 
his  remark  that  such  benefits  had  been  repaid,  for 
while  the  treaty  had  united  England  to  Scotland, 
Sir  Walter  Scott  had  united  Scotland  to  the  world. 

In  the  years  immediately  following,  the  young 
Peer  was  the  recipient  of  other  distinctions  from 
the  hands  of  his  Scottish  countrymen. 

In  1874  he  was  chosen  President  of  the  Social 
Science  Congress  held  that  year  in  Glasgow,  and  in 
1878  elected  Lord  Rector  of  Aberdeen  University, 
and  in  1880  of  Edinburgh  University.  In  his 
address  at  Aberdeen  Lord  Rosel)ery  ^  discoursed 
to  the  students  on  the  value  of  Character,  and 
recommended  the  study  of  modern  history  and  of 
the  great  men  who  had  moulded  it  as  an  aid  to 
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the  formation  of  that  essential  element  of  true 
manhood.  The  Edinburgh  Address  was  on 
Patriotism  viewed  in  relation  to  Scottish  Nation- 
ality. As  a  Scot  addressing  Scotsmen,  he  held 
that  the  culture  of  their  nationality  was  "good  for 
the  Empire  and  good  for  ourselves."  Such  utter- 
ances must  have  been  dear  to  the  heart  of  that 
patriotic  Scotsman  Professor  Black ie,  and  probably 
prompted  his  sonnet  addressed  to  "  Dalmeny's  wise 
young  Lord." 

He  narrowly  escaped  the  Lord  Rectorship  of 
Glasgow  University,  having  received  the  majority 
of  votes  but  not  of  "nations"  necessary  to  constitute 
election.  The  year  1881  introduced  Lord  Rose- 
bery  to  the  toils  of  official  life.  He  became  in 
that  year  Under-Secretary  to  the  Home  Depart- 
ment under  Sir  William  Harcourt,  with  the  added 
rank  of  Privy  Councillor,  and  continued  in  this 
post  till  1 883.  He  was  First  Commissioner  of  Works 
in  succession  to  Mr.  Shaw  Lefevre  from  February 
to  June  1885. 

A  devoted  admirer  and  adherent  of  Mr. 
Gladstone,  Lord  Rosebery  promoted  to  the  utmost 
his  leader's  candidature  for  Midlothian  in  1879. 
In  the  memorable  campaign  of  the  autumn  of  that 
year,  and  at  subsequent  elections,  Mr.  Gladstone 
was  a  guest  at  Dalmeny  Park.  The  citizens  of 
Edinburgh  well  remember  the  excitement  pro- 
duced by  the  equipage  drawn  by  four  fine  bay 
horses,  containing  the  venerable  statesman  and  his 
noble  host,  as  it  sped  from  the  Queensferry  Road 
into  the  streets  of  the  city  for  the  Corn  Exchange, 
where  already  expectant  thousands  had  assembled. 

On  Mr.  Gladstone's  return  to  power  as  the  result 
of  the  election  in  1885,  Lord  Rosebery  became 
Foreign  Secretary.  This  post  he  held  for  a  few 
months,  and  until  the  change  of  Government  caused 
by  the  adverse  election  on  the  Home  Rule  question 
in  the  following  year.  Again  in  1892,  though  not 
without  reluctance,  he  resumed  the  direction  of 
foreign  affairs.  At  the  Foreign  Office  he  has  given 
much  satisfaction.  His  policy,  identical  with  that 
of  his  predecessor  Lord  Salisbury,  was  based  on  a 
similar  conception  of  Imperial  requirements,  and 
had  thus  the  great  advantage  of  continuity  in  our 
dealings  with  foreign  countries. 

In  his  first  period  at  the  Foreign  Office  Lord 
Rosebery  conducted  with  firmness  the  negotiations 
arising  out  of  the  Servia- Bulgarian  war  and  the 
Greek  demand  for  territorial  indemnity ;  and  in 
the  second  he  dealt  resolutely  with  the  hostile 
attitude  assumed  by  the  young  Khedive,  guarded 
our  interests  in  Siam,  and  settled  the  terms  with 
the  United  States  of  the  Behring  Sea  Fisheries 
treaty.  He  has  recently  said  that  the  foreign  policy 
of  England,  while  it  cannot  be  entirely  isolated  from 
European  connections,  is  now  mainly  determined 
by  her  relations  to  India  and  to  the  great  colonies 
which  she  possesses  in  Australia,  Africa,  and 
America. 

Lord  Rosebery  has  high  views  of  the  value  of 
our  Empire  and  of  the  duty  of  upholding  it.  In  a 
preface  written  by  him  to  Mr.  Parkin's  "  Round  the 
Empire,"  he  says  :  "  The  time  indeed  cannot  be  far 
remote  when  the  British  Empire  must,  if  it  remain 
united,  by  the  growth  of  its  population  and  its 
ubiquitous  dominion  exercise  a  controlling  authority 


in  the  world  :  To  that  trust  our  sons  are  bom- 
History  has  marked  those  who  have  made  this 
Empire,  and  will  mark  with  equal  certainty,  but  in 
a  different  spirit,  those  who  unmake  it  or  allow  it 
to  dissolve."  He  is  in  favour  of  a  strong  Navy, 
and  a  steady  advocate  of  Imperial  Federation  \  as 
such  he  took  prominent  part  in  the  great  meeting 
held  in  London  in  August  1890,  and  has  otherwise 
done  all  in  his  power  to  draw  the  colonies  into 
closer  relationship  to  the  mother  country.  On  the 
other  hand,  his  attitude  to  domestic  matters  is  that 
of  a  progressive  Liberal;  he  has  show^n  a  keen 
interest  in  social  questions  and  a  sympathy  witli 
the  claims  of  labour. 

The  country  has  had  its  favourable  estimate  of 
Lord  Rosebery's  powers  raised  not  only  by  his 
work  at  the  Foreign  Office,  but  by  the  controlling 
influence  he  exercised  as  chairman  in  moulding  to 
efficient  action  the  newly  created  London  County 
Council.  This  he  did  by  an  admirable  combination 
of  tact,  patience,  and  ability.  This  body  was  elected 
in  1888,  and  the  first  meeting  held  under  his  Lord- 
ship's presidency  on  March  21,  1889.  With  Sir 
John  Lubbock,  he  had  been  elected  for  the  City 
district.  Although  declining  to  stand  in  1892,  he 
was  returned  to  the  second  Council  for  East 
Finsbury  without  his  consent.  On  intimating  his 
acceptance  of  the  trust  he  said  :  "  You  found  me  a 
derelict  and  towed  me  into  harbour."  He  was 
again  elected  Chairman,  and  though  compelled  by 
stress  of  other  duties  soon  afterwards  to  resign,  he 
is  still  a  member  of  the  Council  and  has  intimated 
his  intention  of  so  continuing.  It  may  give  some 
idea  of  I^rd  Rosebery's  labours  to  say  that  during 
twelve  months  of  his  chairmanship  he  presided  at 
44  public  sittings  of  the  Council  and  attended  280 
meetings  of  committees,  besides  holding  quite  as 
many  informal  conferences  with  chairmen  or  other 
members  of  committees.  We  need  not  do  more 
than  refer  to  the  service  he  rendered  tlie  countr\' 
in  connection  with  the  recent  coal  strike.  The  faa 
that  he  was  selected  to  conciliate  was  a  testimony 
to  his  urbanity  and  sound  judgment. 

As  a  politician  Lord  Rosebery  has  directed  his 
attention  to  a  reform  of  the  constitution  of  the 
House  of  Lords.  In  1884  he  brought  the  question 
befbre  the  House,  and  again  on  March  19, 1888,  he 
made  an  important  speech  on  the  subject,  and 
indicated  a  plan  of  reform.  This  speech  is  the  only 
one  of  his  political  addresses  which  has  been 
separately  published.  His  Lordship's  attitude  to 
the  House  of  Lords  is  not  destructive  but  con- 
structive, intermediate  between  the  ultra  positions  of 
no  Second  Chamber,  and  no  reform  of  the  existing 
one.  He  is  in  favour  of  a  Second  Chamber,  of  its 
independence,  and  also  of  the  hereditary  principle 
in  the  legislation  of  the  country.  The  weakness  of 
the  House  of  Lords,  he  holds,  lies  "  in  the  indis- 
criminate and  untempered  application  of  the  here- 
ditary principle."  This  weakness,  according  to  his 
ideas  in  1888,  he  would  remove  by  fusing  the  whole 
of  the  peers  of  the  United  Kingdom  of  Ireland  and 
of  Scotland,  into  one  united  body  with  powers  of 
election  of  a  certain  number  of  peers  to  seats  in  the 
House  for  a  limited  period.  To  these  he  would  add 
representatives  elected  directly  by  the  nation  itself 
and  the  Agents-General  for  the  Colonies,     Such  a 
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scheme  Lord  Rosebery  no  doubt  sees,  while  doing 
away  with  an  existing  anomaly,  might  create  others 
as  great,  while  the  principle  of  election  would 
strengthen  the  resistive  power  of  the  Ui)per  House, 
and  so  diminish  the  authority  of  the  Commons. 
Possibly,  by  keeping  the  question  before  the  country 
he  looks  forward  to  the  time  when  the  Conservative 
Peers  who  form  the  large  majority  of  the  House  will 
themselves  take  up  the  problem  and  find  for  it  some 
practical  solution. 

The  Earl  of  Rosebery  in  1878  married  Hannah, 
the  only  child  and  heiress  of  Baron  Meyer  de 
Rothschild,  who  died  in  1874.  Lord  Beaconsfield 
gave  away  the  bride.  After  a  happy  union  of  twelve 
years,  the  Countess  of  Rosebery  died  in  1890, 
leaving  two  sons  and  two  daughters.  The  eldest 
son,  Lord  Dalmeny,  is  now  twelve  years  of  age. 
Through  his  marriage  Lord  Rosebery  acquired  two 
of  his  English  seats,  Postwick  Lodge  near  Norwich, 
and  Mentmore  in  Buckinghamshire.  The  latter  is 
famous  for  its  collection  of  works  of  art.  The 
Durdans,  about  a  mile  from  Epsom,  he  purchased 
shortly  after  he  came  of  age.  His  Scotch  seat, 
Dalmeny  Park,  was,  as  wq  have  seen,  built  by  his 
grandfather,  and  took  the  place  of  the  old  family 
residence,  Bambougle  Castle.  In  1872  her  Majesty 
paid  a  second  visit  to  Dalmeny,  and  there  also  the 
Prince  and  Princess  of  Wales  have  been  his  Lord- 
ship's guests.  Another  and  more  recent  acquisi- 
tion was  the  estate  of  Malleny  in  Midlothian,  pur- 
chased in  1882  for  ;^i  25,000.  It  need  scarcely 
be  said  that  Lord  Rosebery  has  an  excellent  repu- 
tation as  a  landlord  ;  his  workmen  are  well  treated 
and  cared  for  in  old  age. 

Many  are  the  functions  of  public  interest  of 
a  non-political  character  in  which  Lord  Rosebery 
has  taken  part,  but  to  which  we  cannot  specially 
refer.  His  speeches  on  these  occasions  have  been 
marked  by  his  usual  humour  and  brightness,  and 
seasoned  by  his  matured  wisdom.  His  addresses 
on  co-operative  societiesand  municipal  life,  delivered 
in  Glasgow  in  1890,  and  at  the  opening  of  the 
Public  Library  of  Edinburgh  in  the  same  year,  in 
praise  of  books,  were  admirable  specimens  both  as 
to  matter  and  style.  He  is  himself  a  lover  and 
collector  of  books.  He  has  unveiled  two  statues  in 
honour  of  Robert  Bums,  one  erected  at  Dumfries 
and  the  other  on  the  Victoria  Embankment,  when 
he  gave  eloquent  expression  to  his  high  appreciation 
of  the  genius  of  the  great  Scottish  poet.  As  a  party 
man  he  has  also  taken  his  share  in  the  platform 
oratory  now  so  much  in  vogue  with  public  men. 
Popular,  ready,  and  brilliant  as  a  speaker,  he  is 
everywhere  welcomed  and  appreciated 

The  only  essay  of  Lord  Rosebery  in  authorship 
is  his  biography  of  "Pitt,"  published  in  1891  as  one 


of  the  volumes  of  the  series  of  Twelve  English 
Statesmen.  It  has  the  following  pathetic  pre- 
fatory note  :  "This  little  book  has  been  written 
under  many  disadvantages,  but  with  a  sincere 
desire  to  ascertain  the  truth.  My  chief  happiness 
in  completing  it  would  have  been  to  give  it  to  my 
wife ;  it  can  now  only  be  inscribed  to  her  memory." 
The  work  is  interesting  as  giving  not  only  a  states- . 
man's  views  of  the  great  statesman  who  guided  the 
destinies  of  England  through  a  dark  and  troubled 
period,  but  as  throwing  light  on  what  the  author 
most  values  in  statesmanship.  In  this  work  he 
shows  his  grasp  of  political  problems  not  less  than 
his  command  of  luminous  and  terse  expression. 
"Canning's  love  for  Pitt,"  we  find  him  sayings 
"  was  something  combined  of  the  sentiments  of  a 
son,  a  friend,  and  a  disciple."  In  his  own  intimate 
and  affectionate  relation  to  Mr.  Gladstone,  do  we 
not  find  an  existing  parallel?  Perhaps  little 
dreaming  of  his  present  position  when  the  words 
fell  from  his  pen,  it  is  interesting  to  note  the 
following :  "  Between  a  Prime  Minister  in  the 
House  of  Lords  and  a  leader  of  the  House  of 
Commons,  confidence  is  indispensable.  Re- 
sponsibility rests  so  largely  with  the  one  and 
articulation  so  greatly  with  the  other,  the  unity  of 
sentiment  is  the  one  necessary  link  that  makes  a- 
relation,  in  any  case  difficult,  in  any  way  possible." 

The  last  chapter  of  the  volume,  in  which  he 
sums  up  the  character  and  position  of  Pitt,  is 
remarkable  for  its  forcible  English,  its  width  of 
view,  and  sympathy  with  the  aims  of  the  great 
statesman.  He  takes  leave  of  him  in  these  con- 
cluding words :  "  There  may  have  been  mei> 
greater  and  abler  than  he,  though  it  is  not  easy  to. 
cite  them ;  but  in  all  history  there  is  no  more 
patriotic  spirit,  none  more  intrepid  and  none  more 
pure." 

It  only  remains  to  indicate  some  of  the  honorary 
and  other  distinctions  which  have  been  conferred 
on  Lord  Rosebery.  He  is  a  ll.d.  of  the  Scottish 
Universities  of  Edinburgh,  Glasgow,  Aberdeen,  and 
St.  Andrews,  and  also  of  Cambridge.  He  was. 
made  d.cl.  of  Oxford  in  1893.  He  is  a  Trustee 
of  the  British  Museum  and  a  Fellow  of  the  Royal 
Society,  and  Lord  Lieutenant  for  the  county  of 
Linlithgow  and  for  Midlothian.  On  November  23, 
1892,  he  was  invested  with  the  Garter  and  enrolled 
as  one  of  the  twenty- five  Companions  of  that 
ancient  and  much  coveted  Order.  The  greatest 
distinction  of  his  life,  however,  is  that  at  the  age 
of  forty-seven  he  was  made  Prime  Minister  of 
England,  and  so  entitled  to  take  his  place  among 
the  great  statesmen  who  in  that  high  office  have 
rendered  distinguished  service  to  the  common 
country. 

J.  H, 
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IT  is  interesting,  and  even  pathetic,  to  note 
how  some  people  of  fine  character  and  true 
genius,  while  honoured  and  appreciated  where 
they  are  known,  do  not  speedily  or  widely  enlarge 
their  sphere  of  fame.  Knowledge  of  their  personal 
worth,  and  of  the  beauty  and  value  of  their  work, 
may  be  carried  all  over  the  world,  but  chiefly  in 
the  hearts  of  individuals;  while  others  are  seized 
upon  by  the  masses  and  proclaimed  by  the  breath 
of  popular  homage. 

It  is  not  hard  to  understand  this.  Some  of  the 
sweetest  and  noblest  traits  of  nature  necessarily 
withhold  their  possessor  from  the  self-announce- 
inent  and  self- appreciation  which  so  often  push  a 
man  forward  in  the  world's  ways.  And  again, 
the  best  work  in  art  or  literature,  just  because  of 
its  sincerity,  can  have  nothing  to  do  with  those 
meretricious  charms  and  tricks  of  interest  or 
manner  which  catch  and  dazzle  the  general  eye. 
While  it  speedily  wins  the  only  homage  it  cares 
about — that  of  those  who  know— it  has  to  wait 
awhile  for  the  suffrages  of  those  who  cannot  re- 
cognise values  not  yet  staled. 

Sometimes,  in  ils  very  sincerity,  such  genius 
places  special  obstacles  in  its  own  way  to  popularity. 
Resolute  in  dealing  only  with  forms  of  life  and 


thought  which  it  knows,  root  and  branch,  it  finds 
itself  in  an  environment  remote  and  obscure, 
where,  though  human  nature  is  the  same  as  else- 
where, it  clothes  itself  in  old-fashioned  ways,  and 
speaks  through  an  uncouth  dialect.  Therefore 
the  picture  it  paints  or  the  story  it  tells,  though  at 
once  recognised  with  passionate  enthusiasm  by 
those  of  every  degree  to  whom  its  subject  is 
familiar,  may  yet  at  first  rather  repel  than  inWte 
the  interest  and  admiration  of  the  uninitiated.  Bm 
such  genius  fulfils  itself  unflinchingly,  possessing 
its  soul  in  patience  and  dignity,  intent  on  its  mis- 
sion, and  self-conscious  only  in  its  modest  sense 
of  inadequacy  to  its  own  exacting  aspirations. 

Such  genius  and  such  character  alike  were  the 
dower  of  one  who  has  lately  i>assed  away  from  u>. 
The  name  of  William  Alexander,  author  of  "Johnnie 
Gibb  of  Gushetneuk  "  and  "  Life  Among  My  Aiii 
Folk,"  has  never  resounded  loudly  in  the  merely 
fashionable  literary  world,  but  it  has  been  held  in 
high  honour  by  the  best  critics,  it  has  served  as  an 
"  Open  Sesame  ! "  among  his  Scottish  counlr^inen 
wandering  about  the  world,  and  it  has  been  dwelt 
on  with  pride  and  delight  in  the  farmhouses  and 
cottages  of  his  northern  land.  And  now  the  man, 
mourned  and  missed  by  all  who  ever  knew  him,  is 
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mourned  and  missed  the  most  by  those  who  knew 
him  best,  the  folk  struggling  wearily  with  poverty  or 
injustice  or  sin,  the  widow,  the  orphan,  the  stranger, 
and  all  those  who  "  have  no  helper  "  save  such  as 
he. 

By  birth  William  Alexander  belonged  to  that 
peasant  class  from  whom  Scotland  has  recruited 
the  brightest  names  on  her  roll  of  genius  and 
worth.  He  was  born  on  June  lo,  1826,  at  Rescivet, 
in  the  parish  of  Chapel  of  Garioch,  Aberdeenshire. 
At  that  time  his  father  carried  on  the  trade  of 
blacksmith.  The  lad  attended  the  parish  school 
of  Daviot,  and  before  the  brief  "  school  years  "  of 
that  period  drew  to  a  close  the  family  left  the  forge 
and  removed  to  the  farm  of  Damhead,  Pitcaple,  a 
few  miles  from  the  little  town  of  Inverurie.  On 
this  farm  the  boy  was  at  once  set  to  agricultural 
work.  He  liked  it.  His  hearty  sympathy  in  all 
its  interests  and  hardships  qualified  him  for  his 
future  wonderful  portrayal  of  it.  It  was  thus  that 
he  became  that  typical  "Aberdeenshire  man," 
whom  he  himself  describes,  whose  "  early  youth  has 
brought  him  into  close  practical  contact  with  tlie 
everyday  life  of  the  rural  community,  who  has 
breathed  the  open  air  day  by  day  on  braeside  and 
meadow,  in  sunshine  and  storm,  and  who  has  got 
to  know  what  that  patient  waiting  means  which 
the  seasons  in  their  steady,  unceasing,  unalterable 
round  enforce  on  the  tiller  of  the  soil."  To  the 
very  last  his  heart  was  in  these  fields  and  with 
these  toilers.  I  remember  the  softened  brighten- 
ing of  his  face  as  one  recounted  a  plan  laid  out  for 
a  youth  in  a  rural  colony.  "  I  can  only  say  that  it  is 
just  such  a  life  as  I  would  have  chosen  for  myself," 
was  his  remark.  To  the  very  last  he  persisted,  "  I 
would  have  been  a  farmer  had  it  been  possible." 

But  it  was  made  impossible  by  a  terrible  acci- 
dent, which  led  to  the  amputation  of  a  limb  and 
to  a  long  following  illness.  He  used  to  say  after- 
wards that  at  the  time  the  loss  of  his  leg  seemed 
to  him  the  heaviest  blow  of  misfortune  that  could 
befall  any  young  man.  But  he  always  added  it 
proved  a  blessing  in  disguise,  and  in  his  genial 
way  he  brought  this  experience  of  his  within  the 
notice  of  those  smarting  under  strange  caprices 
of  adverse  fortune.  On  the  "  deece  "  in  his  father's 
kitchen,  the  youth,  always  delicate  and  now  crippled, 
beguiled  the  weary  hours  of  confinement  and 
•convalescence  by  extensive  and  varied  reading. 
Enforced  loneliness  and  introspection  doubt- 
less led  him  to  desire  some  expression  for  the 
stores  of  observation  and  reflection  which  he  had 
already  accumulated,  for  it  was  at  this  time  that  he 
first  began  to  write  essays  and  stories ;  and 
coining  under  the  influences  of  the  Mutual  Im- 
provement Associations  then  beginning  to  stir  in 
Aberdeenshire,  he  acquired  some  knowledge  of 
latin  and  considerable  skill  in  drawing.  It  is  to 
be  noted,  therefore,  that  all  William  Alexanders 
education,  except  the  most  rudimentary  elements, 
J^as  self-acquired,  the  outcome  of  his  own  strong 
bent  towards  knowledge. 

His  first  appearance  in  print  seems  to  have  been 
as  the  author  of  an  essay  about  farm-servants, 
wntten  in  competition  for  a  prize  oflcred  by  the 
proprietors  of  the  "  North  Of  Scotland  Gazette." 
His  essay  won  the  prize,  and  did  more,  for  it 


brought  him  the  offer  of  employment  on  the  news- 
•  paper  itself— an  opportunity  gladly  seized,  since 
the  state  of  his  health  made  it  impossible  for  him 
to  pursue  an  agricultural  life.  His  first  journalistic 
work  was,  of  course,  simple  in  its  nature,  and  its 
emoluments  were  but  humble.  The  country  lad 
learned  how  to  live  in  the  strange  city  on  a  wage  of 
seven  shillings  a  week. 

From  the  year  1852,  therefore,  till  the  date  of 
his  death  he  was  closely  associated,  in  various 
capacities,  with  the  public  press  of  the  city  of 
Aberdeen,  and  the  North  of  Scotland  generally. 
He  duly  served  apprenticeship  as  a  reporter  and 
sub-editor,  sparing  himself  in  nothing,  thinking 
little  of  his  remuneration  and  much  of  his  work — 
in  short,  earning  only  that  he  might  work,  rather 
than  pursuing  the  too  common  plan  of  working 
that  one  may  earn. 

His  early  duties  as  a  reporter  carried  him  all 
over  the  wide  agricultural  districts  of  the  north- 
east of  Scotland,  thereby  making  his  picturesque 
figure  and  genial  personality  familiar  to  many  in 
all  ranks  of  society,  who  henceforth  felt  that  in 
him  they  had  a  true  friend  and  a  wise  counsellor, 
to  whom  they  freely  resorted  when  the  day  at  last 
came  that  he  himself  sat  in  the  editorial  chair  in 
the  offices  of  the  "Aberdeen  Daily  and  Weekly 
Free  Press." 

Thus,  for  the  whole  of  his  working  life,  William 
Alexander  would  have  written  himself  "journalist." 
Yet,  as  one  of  his  colleagues  has  remarked  since 
his  death,  how  different  in  every  detail  was  his  ideal 
of  the  functions  involved  in  that  term  from  the  too 
general  modern  conception  thereof  1  He  had  no- 
thing in  common  with  the  rattling  crew  who  flit  across 
the  pages  of  Barriers  "  When  a  Man's  Single."  His 
whole  nature  and  life  were  utterly  remote  from  the 
frenzy  and  the  fever  of  the  phantasmagoria  of 
Kipling's  "  Light  that  Failed."  He  did  not  aim  at 
sensationalism,  notoriety,  and  wealth.  He  sought  out 
the  truth,  and  told  it  in  his  own  graphic  yet  peace- 
loving  way.  He  was  not  satisfied  that  a  newspaper 
should  be  a  bald  record  of  passing  events,  still  less 
that  it  should  be  a  mere  reflection  of  the  moods 
and  passions  which  pass  over  the  surface  of  a 
population.  He  believed  rather  that  it  should  be 
a  banner  displaying  the  great  principles  of  righteous- 
ness which  would  exalt  the  nation,  so  stated  as  to 
commend  them  to  the  good  sense  and  the  sym- 
pathy of  those  with  whom  it  rests  to  put  them  into 
practice. 

It  used  to  be  said  that  journalism,  with  its 
ephemeral  interests  and  rapid  methods,  was  the 
grave  of  the  higher  literary  faculties.  But  there 
have  been  many  instances  in  disproof  of  this, 
and  William  Alexander  is  one  of  them.  In  the 
year  1869  a  severe  illness  laid  him  for  a  while 
aside  from  his  post  in  the  newspaper  office,  com- 
pelling him  to  seek  the  repose  and  refreshment  of 
that  rural  life  which  he  loved  so  well.  He  and  his 
wife  retired  to  country  lodgings  at  Dess,  a  sweet, 
solitary  spot  on  Deeside.  There  they  lived  a 
simple  country  life,  seeking  health  in  the  open  air 
and  sunshine,  and  there,  partly  to  divert  his  mind 
from  its  worn  grooves,  and  partly  to  beguile  his 
unaccustomed  leisure,  it  occurred  to  him  to  com- 
plete a  series  of  sketches,  which  he  had  already 
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begun,  scribbled  in  pencil,  in  stray  moments 
snatched  amid  newspaper  work.  These  sketches 
rounded  themselves  into  a  narrative  descriptive 
of  the  rustic  life  and  village  politics  of  his  native 
district  at  the  time  of  the  Disruption,  which,  as  it 
took  place  in  1843,  was  w^ithin  his  own  recollection 
as  an  observant,  reflecting  youth  of  eighteen. 

This  was  the  origin  of  the  now  famous  "  Johnnie 
Gibb  of  Gushetneuk,"  which  has  become  the 
classic  of  Aberdeenshire. 

The  dialogue  of  the  story  is  written  in  the 
Aberdeenshire  dialect.  In  print,  this  looks  far 
more  difficult  than  it  really  is.  Doubtless  this  has 
frightened  away  many  Southern  readers  who,  by 
a  little  perseverance  and  the  help  of  a  glossary, 
would  have  soon  been  rewarded  by  the  enjoyment 
of  the  pawky  characterisation  and  dry  humour 
of  the  book.  This  dialect,  of  which  William 
Alexander  was  a  perfect  master,  had  never  before 
received  literary  recognition.  It  is  being  rapidly 
modified  under  changing  social  conditions.  Many 
words  are  disappearing  from  common  speech, 
along  with  the  rude  articles  or  simple  customs  to 
which  they  belonged.  But  these  are  all  embalmed 
in  "  Johnnie  Gibb,"  giving  the  book  a  local  archaeo- 
logical and  etymological  value  so  high  that  it  has 
perhaps  tended  to  obscure  its  singularly  fine 
dramatic  and  artistic  qualities.  Then,  again,  the 
subject  of  the  narrative  is  not  calculated  to  "  catch 
on  "  to  a  thoughtless  general  public.  The  interest 
centres  in  just  such  a  contest  between  evangelical 
religion  and  democracy  on  the  one  side,  and 
"  Moderatism  "  and  Tor}'ism  on  the  other,  as  was 
waged  in  scores  of  Scottish  villages  ere  the  Free 
Church  got  itself  separated  from  the  Scotch 
"Establishment."  The  characters,  nearly  all  of 
them  homely  elderly  men  and  women,  are  de- 
veloped in  the  course  of  the  parish  struggle, 
with  its  principles  and  its  petty  policies,  which 
suffice  to  bring  out  alike  all  the  rugged  nobility 
of  "Johnnie  Gibb,"  and  all  the  vulgar  self-seek- 
ing of  "  Mrs.  Birse,"  w-ith  every  shade  be- 
tween made  manifest  in  the  minor  figures.  The 
slightest  profile  of  the  veriest  supernumerary  who 
crosses  these  pages  is  a  portrait,  setting  forth  an 
individual  who  is  also  a  type. 

William  Alexander's  own  avowed  aim  in  this 
book  was  "  to  make  the  purely  ideal  persons  intro- 
duced literally  true  to  nature,  as  it  had  manifested 
itself  under  his  own  eyes,  or  within  his  own  ex- 
perience, in  their  habits  of  thought  and  modes  of 
speech."  This  was  what  he  cared  to  do,  and  in 
his  absorption  in  his  work  he  absolutely  effaced 
himself  and  any  thoughts  of  fame  or  profit — 
achieving  thereby  the  grand  result  that,  as  one 
reads  his  book,  one  actually  forgets  the  very 
existence  of  its  writer,  and  accepts  it  as  a  part  of 
human  life  itself. 

"Johnnie  Gibb"  has  passed  into  ten  editions. 
The  third  was  a  magnificent  edition  de  luxe 
illustrated  by  George  Reid,  now  Sir  George,  Presi- 
dent of  the  Royal  Scottish  Academy.  Among 
the  illustrations  were  some  exquisite  pictures  of 

E laces  referred  to  in  the  narrative,  the  remainder 
eing  studies  of  Scotch  faces  typical  of  its  dramatis 
persona.  It  has  become  an  open  secret  in  the 
locality  that  William  Alexander  had  had  his  eye 


on  a  certain  worthy  farmer  as  the  model  for 
"  Johnnie  Gibb ; "  and  it  is  a  singular  and  in- 
teresting fact  that  the  artist,  who  knew  nothing  of 
this,  and  had  never  seen  the  good  farmer  in  the 
life,  actually  selected  an  old  daguerrotype  of  this 
very  same  man  as  the  basis  for  his  "  study  "  of  the 
simple  rustic  hero  !  Others  have  pointed  out  that 
between  George  Reid's  portrait  of  "Mrs.  Birse,'' 
the  ambitious,  self-seeking,  sordid-souled  Scottish 
"wife,"  and  the  representation  of  "  Judas  Iscariot'- 
in  Giotto's  frescoes,  there  exists  a  resemblance  in- 
dicative of  their  common  nature,  and  their  ready 
profanation  of  all  that  is  highest  and  most  sacred, 
if  thereby  they  may  serve  their  own  base  personal 
ends.  It  is  significant  of  William  Alexanders 
stern  truthfulness  that,  loyal  son  of  the  Free 
Church  as  he  remained  to  the  end,  he  did  not 
hesitate  to  show  that  all  which  was  built  into  her 
found4tion  was  not  pure  gold. 

In  the  case  of  "Johnnie  Gibb  of  Gushetneuk" 
the  author  and  the  artist,  in  their  simple  pursuit  of 
truth,  and  their  stern  self-restraint  from  all  popu- 
larity-seeking in  the  matter  of  ** effects"  and 
"  prettiness,"  proved  worthy  of  each  other. 

In  the  year  1875,  Mr.  Alexander  brought  out 
another  book  entitled  "  Life  Among  My  Ain  Folk;' 
With  characteristic  modesty  he  introduced  these 
sketches  to  his  readers  as  professing  "to  be 
nothing  more  than  slight  studies  of  certain  phases 
of  local  life,  and  the  *  humours'  through  which 
that  life  finds  expression."  He  admitted  that 
"  there  are  features  brought  into  the  foreground  in 
two  of  the  sketches — the  *  Shargar  Laddie '  and 
*  Baubie  Huie ' — the  interest  in  which  is  mainly  of 
a  painful  or  repellent  kind."  But  his  plea  was 
that  he  was  not  guilty  either  of  exaggeration  or 
of  depicting  imaginary  evils,  or  even  evils  already 
dismissed  into  the  past. 

In  the  opinion  of  many  competent  critics  the 
best  and  highest  of  William  Alexander's  work  is  to 
be  found  in  this  volume.  They  put  it  aboye  even 
"Johnnie  Gibb,"  because,  while  its  local  colour 
and  character  are  every  whit  as  true  as  in  the 
earlier  book,  these  are  not  developed  through  the 
medium  of  circumstances  and  conflicts  of  essentially 
temporary  interest,  but  upon  those  broader  lines  of 
human  nature  which  can  be  understood  every- 
where and  for  all  time.  There  are  those  who  are 
prepared  to  maintain  that  the  "Sketches  of  Life 
Among  My  Ain  Folk  "  reveal  a  power  of  present- 
ment and  a  force  of  symi>athy  which  make  them,  in 
literature,  akin  to  the  same  qualities  in  the  art  of 
Millet,  the  painter  of  the  "  Angelus."  In  none  of 
the  sketches  are  the  power  and  the  sympathy  more 
manifest  than  in  the  sombre  story  of  "Baubie 
Huie."  The  characters  of  the  little  drama— one 
terribly  characteristic  of  the  region  where  the  plot 
is  laid— play  their  part  with  that  total  uncon- 
sciousness of  tragedy  and  pathos  which  is  necessary 
to  make  the  tragedy  and  pathos  complete.  ^Ve 
see  how  these  people  are  as  they  are.  We  get 
behind  the  mystery  of  their  degradation,  and 
understand  the  blinded,  groping  moralities  by 
which  they  make  it  endurable  to  themselves. 
Two  of  the  other  sketches,  "  Mary  Malcolrason's 
Wee  Maggie  "  and  "  Francie  Herriegerie's  Shaiigar 
laddie,"  deal  with  quiet  domestic  interests  and 
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trials.  The  tone  of  both  narratives  is  as  subdued 
and  reserved  as  the  shadowy  pictures  of  Josef 
Israels.  But  the  form  and  the  style  are  pCTfect. 
There  is  no  mere  "  word-painting,"  yet  every 
word  "  tells  "  as  it  should,  to  call  before  the  reader's 
mind  the  images  the  writer  wishes  him  to  see. 
The  remaining  sketch  gives  the  story  of  the  rise 
audprt^ress  of  "Couper  Sandy,"  and  is  a  humorous 
revelation  of  the  fact  that  even  the  mild  prosperity 
of  obscure  individuals  may  be  little  due  to  genuine 
"gifts  and  graces." 

Two  or  three  years  later  Mr.  Alexander  brought 
out  another  book  called  "  Northern  Rural  Life  in 
the  Eighteenth  Century,"  This  is  not  a  work  of 
fiction,  but  a  painstaking  record  of  the  habits  and 
customs    of   the   Past,  collected  from  the    best 


him  dates  long  before  the  park  was  opened,  for  I  am 
very  much  mistaken  if  he  was  not  a  gamekeeper 

on  the  M estate  more  than  forty  years  ago, 

when  I  was  a  boy  living  in  that  neighbourhood." 
He  went  up  to  the  old  gardener,  and  a  question  or 
two  proved  that  he  was  right.  He  could  readily 
recall  himself  as  a  boy  to  the  veteraTi's  remembrance 
— but  the  old  man  had  had  no  idea  that  the  youth 
to  whom  he  had  given  rural  information  and  help 
was  identical  with  the  famous  author  and  influential 
editor.  Their  recognition  ended  in  a  genial  inter- 
change of  memories. 

On  another  occasion,  hearing  of  a  youth  from 
a  remote  part  of  the  kingdom  who  had  recently 
joined  one  of  the  colleges  in  Aberdeen,  Mr. 
Alexander  instantly  remembered  his  name  as  that 


authorities  and  illuminated  by  the  personal 
reminiscences  which  the  author  had  heard  in  his 
boyhood  from  the  lips  of  aged  people. 

William  Alexander  had  a  wonderful  memory. 
It  was  an  integral  part  of  his  keen  observation, 
his  prompt  sympathy,  and  his  steady  faithfulness. 
We  all  remember  what  we  really  care  for,  and 
he  cared  for  everything  and  everybody.  I  recollect 
once  walking  with  him  in  my  garden,  where  an 
old  man  was  at  work  among  the  flower-beds.  Mr. 
Alexander  asked  "  If  I  knew  whether  that  man  had 

ever  been  employed  on  the  M estate  ? "   I  said 

"  I  did  not  know  ;  but  that  I  scarcely  thought  so, 
since  I  knew  he  had  worked  for  many  years  in  an 
adjacent    public    park,   and    that    his   name   was 

X ."  Mr.  Alexander  replied,  "  I  never  knew  his 

name ;  and  what  I  believe  to  be  my  recollection  of 


taken  in  marriage  by  one  of  the  daughters  of  an 
Aberdeen  family  who  had  left  the  district  more 
than  thirty  years  before.  He  related  some  facts  of 
the  family  history  and  gave  the  characteristics  of 
its  most  notable  member.  His  remembrance  was 
quite  correct.  Such  a  memory  almost  seemed  a 
page  of  the  Recording  Angel's  book. 

With  such  mental  qualities,  and  with  so  wide 
a  sphere  of  observation  and  experience,  Mr- 
Alexander's  attention  had  of  late  been  greatly 
interested  in  the  subject  of  heredity,  I  remember 
on  one  occasion  his  being  much  struck  by  noticing 
in  a  little  girl  certain  distinct  qualities  and  man- 
nerisms which  he  had  observed  in  her  grandmother, 
who  had  been  the  landlady  of  his  early  days  in 
Aberdeen,  and  who  had  died  long  before  the  birth 
of  the  child.     Mr.  Alexander  was  the  last  man 
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likely  to  admit  that  the  power  of  heredity  is 
absolute  ;  he  was,  indeed,  most  reluctant  to  accept 
those  conclusions  as  to  its  great  and  subtle  force,  to 
which  he  was  nevertheless  compelled  to  come.  The 
Lessons  he  adduced  were  the  necessity  of  bracing  up 
one*s  nature  lest  some  seemingly  venial  lapse  may 
give  chance  for  the  inrush  of  besetting  evil,  and,  on 
the  other  hand,  the  duty  of  remembering  that  after 
all  it  may  be  harder  for  some  unfortunate  souls  to 
be  barely  honest  and  sober  and  moral,  than  for 
others  to  be  honourable  and  self-denying  and  saintly. 
How  he  fulfilled  his  own  ideal  in  these  matters  those 
who  knew  him  best  know  well.  While  he  seemed 
above  all  temptation  himself,  while  it  seemed 
natural  to  him  to  sacrifice  himself  in  every  possible 
way,  and  to  find  his  sole  pleasure  in  giving  joy  to 
others,  yet  he  had  an  unlimited  patience  with  poor 
sinners  of  every  shade  and  degree.  He  would 
rebuke  their  wrong-doing  severely,  and  their 
foibles  or  weakness  with  kindly  humour.  Yet  he 
never  seemed  to  wonder  at  them  or  to  tower  above 
them,  save  to  raise  them  up.  But  while  he  had 
nought  but  pity  for  the  poor  subterfuges  and  self- 
indulgences  of  the  broken  drunkard  or  prodigal, 
he  had  nothing  but  abhorrence  for  the  duplicities 
by  which  the  oppressor  strives  to  bind  burdens  on 
others.  Like  his  Divine  Master,  William  Alexander 
was  tender  and  long-suffering  with  the  outcast  and 
the  disinherited,  and  kept  the  purging  fires  of  his 
indignation  for  the  Pharisees  and  the  "  men  of  the 
earth,"  and  those  who,  in  their  greed  and  falsehood, 
would  fain  "  devour  widows'  houses." 

It  was  odd  to  notice  how,  in  the  course  of  his 
long  working  life,  some  who,  in  their  own  youthful 
struggles  against  tyranny  and  injustice,  had  been  only 
too  thankful  to  seek  for  counsel  and  countenance 
from  William  Alexander,  were  yet,  in  the  after- time 
of  worldly  prosperity,  amazed  and  indignant  to  find 
victims  of  their  own  would-be  oppression  also 
taking  safe  refuge  with  the  same  wise  and  kind 
adviser ! 

After  his  death  it  was,  indeed,  well  said  of  him, 
that  he  had  been  emphatically  "a  bearer  of  the 
burdens  of  the  down-trodden." 

As  for  the  kindnesses  he  did,  and  for  which  his 
position  gave  him  ample  opportunity,  it  would  be 
useless  to  attempt  their  recital.  In  form,  his  kind- 
ness was  as  Protean  as  the  forms  of  human  need 
and  misery.  Now  it  was  to  aid  a  soul  struggling 
in  the  clutch  of  evil  habit.  Then  to  cheer  the 
heart  and  establish  the  ways  of  some  sad  wife  and 
mother  suddenly  deprived  of  her  bread-winner. 
Next  to  devise  some  scheme  to  give  a  little  sorely 
needed  help,  and  yet  to  spare  the  independence  of 
an  independent  spirit.  Then  to  help  some  brave 
youth,  wrestling  against  injustice  and  jealousy  con- 
fronting him,  on  his  way  to  a  career.  Above  all,  it 
was  to  be  always  ready  to  do  whatever  was  needed 
by  anybody — never  to  be  too  busy  for  that,  never 
too  weary.  Was  it  a  kind  word  that  was  wanted, 
or  a  wise  suggestion,  or  a  skilful  intervention  in  some 
bitter  pressure,  he  never  failed  anybody.  There 
were  some  who  went  into  his  presence  heartsick 
and  irritated,  and  came  away  reinvigorated  and 
soothed,  without  his  ever  dreaming  of  the  virtue 
ihat  had  gone  out  of  him.  He  was  one  of  those 
^are  people  who  can  give  the  right  message  to  a 


soul  without  being  asked  for  it.     His  face  was  a 
benediction,  a  perpetual  assurance  that 

**  God  is  in  Heaven  ; 
Airs  well  with  the  world." 

In  his  "  Mary  Malcolmson's  Wee  Maggie "  he 
observes  : 

"  In  the  case  of  the  man  who  has  risen  in  all  grades  of 
society,  it  happens  oftener  than  otherwise,  perhaps,  that  if 
there  be  not  positive  jealousy  of  youngsters  following  in  the 
self-same  path,  there  is  at  least  the  ab^nce  of  that  sympathy 
which  leads  to  appreciation  and  incites  to  deeds  of  active 
encouragement." 

But  there  was  no  such  "  professional  jealousy  "* 
in  him.  To  recognise  good  work  and  to  pro- 
mote the  interests  of  good  workers  gave  him  a 
joy  which  beamed  in  his  face.  I  have  just  heard 
of  a  letter  of  encouragement  to  a  young  aspirant, 
written  by  William  Alexander  only  a  fortnight  be- 
fore his  death.  Yet  no  amount  of  popular  plaudits 
could  ever  seduce  him  to  join  in  them  against 
his  judgment  and  his  convictions.  He  was  strong 
in  his  condemnation  of  the  odd  mixture  of  blas- 
phemy, blood,  and  carnality  which  was  so  much 
the  fashion  in  fiction  a  short  time  ago — if,  indeed, 
that  style  is  yet  faded.  The  catholicity  of  his  mind 
is  shown  by  the  fact  that,  while  he  was  one  of  the 
first  to  see  the  value  of  Ibsen's  fierce  onslaughts 
on  mere  conventionality  in  morals  and  action,  he 
was  also  full  of  admiration  for  the  tender  feeling 
and  perfect  workmanship  of  Mary  E.  Wilkin's 
exquisite  little  stories. 

His  singular  modesty  concerning  the  worth  of 
his  own  literary  work  is  exemplified  by  the  fact  that 
previous  to  the  production  of  "  Johnnie  Gibb  "  he 
had  written  a  story  called  "  The  History  of  Peter 
Grundy."  It  was  issued  in  a  bi-weekly  local 
journal,  and  he  never  repossessed  himself  of  the 
MS.  nor  kept  copies  of  the  paper  ;  so  that,  unless 
it  happens  to  have  been  filed  in  some  remote 
farmhouse,  this  work  is  lost  to  posterity.  In  1882 
he  wrote  a  sweet  little  story  called  "  Isaac  Ronald, 
the  Dominie,"  which  was  issued  in  "  Life  and 
Work."  It  was  produced  in  a  period  of  ill-health, 
and  he  was  always  dissatisfied  with  it,  styling  it 
"  unfinished."  In  comparison  with  his  other 
stories  this  criticism  may  be  just.  There  are 
lovely  "  bits  "  in  "  Isaac  Ronald  " — for  instance,  the 
character  of  its  hero ;  but  somehow,  as  a  whole, 
it  suggests  a  sculptor's  rough  sketch  in  clay,  where- 
in a  face  or  a  hand  may  be  perfectly  finished,  while 
other  portions  are  left  in  outline. 

William  Alexander  was  emphatically  one  of  those 
"who  dwell  among  their  own  people."  Though 
he  was  the  welcome  guest  of  some  of  the  highest 
in  the  land,  his  heart  was  in  the  farmhouses  and 
crofts  and  bothies  whose  inner  life  he  knew  so 
well.  When  he  was  not  at  his  own  post,  which 
was  but  rarely,  one  knew  where  to  find  him — with 
this  one  or  that  one  of  the  three  or  four  trustv 
comrades  with  whom  he  had  lived  and  laboured 
for  well-nigh  half  a  century.  In  politics  he  belonged 
to  what  he  held  to  be  the  people's  party  ;  he 
fought  for  it  before  it  had  made  its  way  to  popu- 
larity. 

Despite  his  busy  life  as  an  editor,  Mr.  Alexander 
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accepted  his  full  share  of  the  public  duties  of  a 
citizen.  He  was  a  director  of  the  Royal  Infirmary, 
Aberdeen,  and  a  member  of  the  Public  Library 
Committee,  of  the  Aberdeen  Philosophical  Society, 
and  of  the  New  Spalding  Club.  In  art  and  artists 
he  took  a  warm  and  active  interest.  And  though  his 
name  may  not  be  among  the  most  briskly  bandied 
about  in  the  coteries  of  London  and  Oxford,  it 
has  certainly  travelled  over  the  world  wherever  his 
"  ain  folk  "  have  gone.  An  explorer  from  Aberdeen- 
shire has  given  the  name  of  "  Mount  Alexander  " 
to  a  peak  in  New  Guinea.  When  I  was  in  Canada, 
four  years  ago,  the  first  inquiry  made  by  any 
settlers  from  the  north-east  district  of  Scotland  was 
as  to  the  recent  work  and  well-being  of  "  William 
Alexander" ;  and  when  they  found  I  enjoyed  his  per- 
sonal acquaintance,  I  myself  was  at  once  received  as 
an  old  friend.  On  all  hands  I  heard  the  ardent  wish 
that  he  might  be  induced  to  visit  the  Dominion  ; 
his  report,  they  felt,  would  be  favourable,  and  they 
were  equally  sure  that  it  "  would  have  more  weight 
than  any  other  man's  in  bringing  over  the  right 
type  of  emigrant."  And  while  the  sturdy  farmers 
and  backwoodsmen  thus  paid  him  their  peculiar 
tribute,  the  University  of  his  native  city  did  itself 
honour  by  bestowing  its  "  LL.D. "  on  the  self- 
educated  genius  from  the  crofter's  cottage.  Sir 
William  Geddes,  the  Principal,  has  often  reminded 
his  students  that  the  great  men  of  Greece  won  all 
their  renown  within  an  area  scarcely  larger  than 
Banffshire.  Yet  possibly  even  he  scarcely  realised 
that  the  man  whose  genius  his  University  delighted 
to  honour  had  never  been  "  on  the  Continent,"  and 
had  very  rarely  been  farther  south  than  Edin- 
burgh. 

William  Alexander  was  an  attached  member  of 
the  Free  Church  of  Scotland.  When  he  first  came 
to  Aberdeen  he  joined  the  congregation  with  which 
he  remained  to  the  end.  But  there  was  nothing 
narrow  or  sectarian  about  him.  His  abhorrence 
of  war,  and  his  love  of  quiet,  practical  goodness, 
together  with  a  vein  of  mysticism  which  he  had,  in 
common  with  many  fine  natures,  put  him  in  much 
sympathy  with  "the  people  called  Quakers,"  and 
he  and  his  wife  were  familiar  figures  in  the  larger 
meetings  held  by  that  body  when  visited  by  tra- 
velling "  Friends  "  from  England  or  abroad. 

William  Alexander's  love  of  nature  was  part  of 
his  very  being.  It  breathes  in  every  word  he 
wrote.  Yet  he  never  "describes"  as  if  Nature 
needed  a  showman,  but  refers  to  her  incidentally, 
as  a  devoted  son  might  refer  to  a  dear  mothei^s 
familiar  face.  He  had  a  tender  love  for  animals — 
that  kind  of  "fellowship"  which  so  often  exists 
between  the  highest  human  nature  and  its  humble 
four-footed  followers.  He  certainly  fulfilled  Dr. 
Guthrie's  quaint  requirement,  "that  a  man's  cat 
must  be  the  better  for  his  Christianity." 

One  dare^  not  lift  the  sacred  veil  of  his  happy 
home-life.  But  perhaps  one  may  allude  to  his 
filial  tenderness  to  his  aged  mother,  who  pre- 
deceased him  by  only  two  years.  Every  week  he 
journeyed  out  of  town  to  pay  her  a  long  afternoon 
visit.  Nothing  was  allowed  to  interfere  with  that 
duty.  Nor  did  it  fail  when  in  her  extreme  old  age 
the  beloved  son  faded  from  her  recollection,  and, 
thinking  herself  a  child  again,  she  hailed  him  as 


her  brother,  the  companion  of  her  girlisn  sports, 
and,  taking  his  hand  as  she  lay  on  her  bed,  believed 
that  they  went  together  to  the  stile  to  watch  for 
"  father."  Probably  it  was  greatly  due  to  his  duti- 
fulness,  as  also  its  best  recompense,  when  he  could 
thankfully  say,  "  All  her  fancies  were  pleasant  and 
cheery." 

The  closing  days  of  his  own  life  were  in  every 
way  characteristic  of  its  whole  tenor.  William 
Alexander's  last  public  appearance  was  to  deliver 
an  address  to  an  Evening  Continuation  School, 
wherein  he  spoke  wise  words  as  to  what  constitutes 
true  success  in  life  and  what  qualities  can  secure 
it.  His  last  business  transaction  was  to  complete 
the  purchase  of  the  burial-place  where  his 
remains  are  now  laid.  His  last  journey  over  a 
bleak  moorland  road,  amid  wind  and  sleet — the 
cause  of  his  fatal  illness — was  to  render  kindly 
service  to  some  who  needed  it.  The  last  time  he 
was  seen  by  any  but  those  of  his  own  household 
was  at  a  little  social  gathering  of  his  employks. 

His  illness  was  but  of  one  week's  duration. 
From  the  first  he  himself  seems  to  have  regarded 
it  as  of  grave  import ;  but  those  who  loved  him 
would  not  let  their  hopes  go  down.  And  as  the 
days  passed  on  signs  of  amendment  appeared, 
until  at  last  the  end  came  rapidly.  In  the  early 
evening  of  February  19  he  asked  for  a  glass  of 
water,  and  as  it  was  put  to  his  lips  he  paused  and 
said  audibly,  "  I  will  give  unto  him  that  is  athirst 
the  water  of  Life  freely."  Those  were  his  last 
words.  He  presently  passed  into  unconsciousness, 
and  at  half-past  ten  in  the  evening  he  departed. 

When  his  death  was  made  known  the  outburst 
of  grief  was  great  and  general.  In  the  offices  of 
the  newspapers  over  which  he  had  presided  the 
sorrow  was  like  that  of  children  who  have  lost  their 
father.  All  over  the  city,  people  mourned  one 
whom  they  called  their  "  best  friend,"  their  "  wisest 
counsellor."  Each  had  his  own  story  to  tell  of  the 
help  or  kindness  received  from  him  who  was  gone 
away.  "While  he  sat  in  his  chair,"  said  one, 
"  one  felt  as  if  one  had  a  protecting  angel."  The 
Granite  City  is  not  usually  demonstrative,  and 
such  a  funeral  as  William  Alexander's  has  scarcely 
been  seen  there  before.  Men  came  hundreds  of 
miles  to  look  their  last  on  the  face  of  him  to  whom 
they  said  they  owed  more  than  they  could  tell — 
though  they  could  tell  much. 

"  It  will  be  an  empty  Aberdeen  without  William 
Alexander,"  was  one  observation.  It  is  hard  to 
realise  that  we  shall  never  again  see  his  picturesque 
figure  going  to  and  fro  in  the  street — the  large  soft 
hat  shading  the  noble  head,  with  the  fine,  brightly 
gleaming  hair  where  scarcely  a  silver  thread  was 
visible,  the  face,  pure  and  fresh  as  a  country 
boy's,  lit  up  by  the  kind  grey  eyes  full  of  gentle 
humour,  and  yet  capable  of  such  a  keen  flash  of 
righteous  indignation.  It  is  harder  still  to  know 
that  the  old  arm-chair  by  the  home  fireside  is 
empty  ! 

This  little  paper  was  planned  before  death  took 
our  friend  away.  Then  we  should  not  have  dared 
to  say  quite  so  much.  Now  it  has  had  to  change 
into  a  "  memory,"  written  under  falling  tears,  which 
melt  away  all  reserves.  After  all,  we  cannot  better 
sum  up  the  character  of  William  Alexander  than 
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by  his  own  words  concerning  his  wonderful  creation, 
the  worthy  tenant  of  "  Gushetneuk  "  i  "  He  followed 


state  of  opinion   round  about  him,   and  he  was 
honestly  unconscious  of  any  claim  to  merit  in  so 


doing ; "  with  the  softer  touch  given  in  his  "  Isaac 
Ronald's  "  declaration  :  "  My  responsibility  is  to 
my  Maister.  .  .  .  If  I  wud  be  like  him,  what  richt 
hae  I  to  be  indifferent  to  the  troubles  o'  ony  livin' 

creatur  ? " 
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'INHERE  is  nothing  arbitrary  or  accidental  in 
1  the  fact  that  among  the  birds  of  the  airy  waste 
and  the  leafy  woodland  the  skylark  has  re- 
ceived special  honour  at  the  hands  of  English  poets. 
Possibly,  if  those  useful  but  prosaic  creatures,  the 
statisticians  of  literpiure,  were  to  count  isolated  re- 
ferences, it  might  be  found  that  the  nightingale  had 
a  wider  suffrage  of  poetic  celebration  ;  but  with 
many  English  singers  knowledge  of  the  nightingale 
Is  a  thing  of  rumour  and  report,  devoid  of  that 
intimacy  which  stirs  the  emotions  to  spontaneous 
impassioned  utterance.  His  season  is  brief,  his 
area  is  narrow,  and  perhaps  the  greater  number  of 
us  live  our  threescore  years  and  ten  without  being 
once  thrilled  by  his  uniquely  moving  music  ;  but 
all  the  summer  through,  from  every  slope  of  lush 
meadow  or  stretch  of  heathery  moorland,  the  lark 
rises  into  the  blue  with  his  rapturous  ripple  of 
song,  and  he  who  has  eyes  to  sec  and  ears  to  hear 
can  hardly  miss  some  vision  of  the  soaring  flight, 
some  audit  of  the  exultant  melody.  And  yet, 
though,  with  the  solitary  exception  of  the  urban 
house- sparrow,  the  skylark  is  the  most  familiar  of 
English  birds,  there  is  always  a  certain  fasci- 
nation of  strangeness  in  that  sudden  upward  dart 
and  arresting  gush  of  music,  which  never  fails  to 
work  its  peculiar  indefinable  spell  upon  sense 
and  spirit.  We  have  many  singers  of  the  hedgerow 
and  the  woodland,  but  the  lark  is  the  only  singer 
of  the  empyrean  ;  he  alone  realises  for  us  the  miigi- 
cal  combination  of  the  physical  energy  of  soaring 
flight  with  the  emotional  rapture  of  the  sustained 
passion  of  song. 

It  is  therefore  natural,  and  a  thing  to  be  expected, 


not  to  be  wondered  at,  that  we  should  have  an 
anthology  of  the  skylark  just  as  we  have  anthologies 
of  the  themes  provided  by  the  four  seasons,  by 
sunrise  and  sunset,  by  the  sea  and  the  mountains, 
by  love  and  patriotism,  by  sleep  and  death.  The 
collection  of  skylark  poems  is  comparatively  a  small 
one,  but  if  it  lacks  impressiveness  of  bulk  it 
possesses  the  more  penetrative  impressiveness 
conferred  by  emotional  intensity  and  perfection 
of  imaginative  rendering.  Shelley's  poem  "  To  a 
Skylark,"  to  name  but  a  single  example,  must  be 
numbered  among  the  great  lyrics  of  the  world,  and 
few  who  have  sung  of  the  "  ethereal  minstrel  "  can 
be  said  to  have  sung  unworthily. 

In  the  casual  allusions  to  the  skylark  made  by  a 
multitude  of  poets  (aninteresting  collection  of  which 
is  lo  be  found  in  Mr.  Phil  Robinson's  volume,  "  The 
Poet's  Birds  ")  the  most  frequent  references  are  to 
that  supposed  habit  of  the  bird  which  is  com- 
memorated ill  the  proverb  about  rising  with  the 
lark  and  lying  down  with  the  lamb.  Careful 
observers  say  that  as  a  matter  of  prosaic  fact 
the  lark  is  not  always  the  earliest  of  feathen-d 
singers,  but  the  tradition  of  his  priority  has  become 
too  well  established  to  be  easily  discredited. 
Chaucer  tells  how 

'■Allho'  it  «ere  not  day  by  houres  two 
Vet  sang  ihe  lacke  ;  " 

Shakespeare  exclaims — 

"Lo,  here  the  gealle  lark  weary  of  rest 
From  Ilia  inoisi  cabinet  mounts  u[>  on  h^li 
And  wakes  the  morning  ; " 


THE   RISING   OF  THE   LARK. 

"Thii  i*  the  advent  of  tfac  lark— the  priest  in  ^ey  BppMcl,— 
1iVho  doth  prepare  to  trill  in  air  hi:  sinless  summer  caiol." 
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and  Milton  in  "  UAUegro  "  declares  that  one  of  the 
pleasures  of  the  crew  of  Mfrth  to  which  he  craves 
admission  is 

**  To  hear  the  lark  begin  his  flight, 
And,  singing,  startle  the  dull  night, 
From  his  watch-tower  in  the  skies, 
Till  the  dappled  dawn  doth  rise." 

Then,  too,  as  the  lark^s  early  note  has  its  sug- 
gestion of  wakeful  energy,  so  its  upward  singing 
flight  is  not  less  rich  in  suggestions  of  devout  aspira- 
tion, and  "  holy  George  Herbert "  in  his  "  Easter 
Wings"  breathes  the  prayer— 


"With  Thee 
Oh  let  me  rise 
As  larks  harmoniously. 
And  sing  this  day  Thy  victories  ; 
Then  shall  the  fall  further  the  flight  in  me. 


)) 


It  is  not,  however,  as  a  model  of  early  rising  or 
an  embodiment  of  grateful  aspiring  devotion  that 
the  skylark  has  appealed  to  those  poets  who,  by 
more  direct  and  elaborate  treatment,  have  made  it 
specially  their  own.  The  rapture  of  the  song,  the 
nest  in  the  grass,  the  commerce  with  the  sky,  the 
combined  hints  of  homeliness  and  unearthliness, 
the  ambassadorship  between  earth  and  heaven  — 
these  are  the  themes  of  the  chief  celebrators  of  the 
skylark.  In  Shelley's  verse  even  the  material 
physical  life  of  the  little  singer  altogether  disappears. 
It  is  not,  it  never  was,  a  bird  :  it  is  a  "blithe  spirit," 
only  to  be  known  through  symbols  of  star  and 
flower  and  rainbow-cloud  and  embowered  maiden 
and  rose  and  glow-worm  and  "  poet  hidden  in  the 
light  of  thought."  It  lives  a  conscious  life  free 
from  all  the  limitations,  longings,  and  pains  of 
ordinary  consciousness  ;  it  is  an  "  unbodied  " — or 
as  another  reading  has  it — an  "embodied  joy," 
devoid  even  of  a  capacity  for  aught  but  happy 
exultation,  and  therefore  no  song  of  the  human 
creatures  who  "  look  before  and  after  and  pine  for 
what  is  not"  can  compare  with  its  "rain  of 
melody." 

**  Chorus  hymeneal 

Or  triumphal  chant 
Matched  with  thine  would  be  all 
But  an  empty  vaunt, 
A  thing  wherein  we  feel  there  is  some  hidden  want. 

"What  objects  are  the  fountains 
Of  thy  happy  strain  ? 
What  fields  or  waves  or  mountains? 
What  shapes  of  sky  or  plain  ? 
What  love  of  thine  own  kind  ?  what  ignorance  of  pain  ? 

"With  thy  clear  keen  joyance 
Languor  cannot  be  : 
Shadow  of  annoyance 
Never  came  near  thee  : 
Thou  lovest,  but  ne'er  knew  love's  sad  satiety." 

In  fact  Shelley's  skylark,  like  his  cloud  and  his 
west  wind,  is  something  entirely  different  from  the 
physical  object  presented  to  ordinary  sensation  ;  it 
is  a  living  idea,  a  spiritual  essence,  and  the  effluence 
of  its  being  is  a  supersensuous  music  heard  by  the 


poet  alone.  Few  indeed  are  the  poets  with  Shelley's 
art  or  instinct  of  etherealisation  ;  but  to  almost  all 
singers  of  the  skylark  it  is  something  more  than  a 
soaring  carolling  bird  :  its  lonely  home,  its  upward 
flight,  its  sustained  far-reaching  ripple  of  jubilant 
song  are  rich  in  multiplicity  of  emotional  or  ethical 
suggestion.  Of  the  less  known  skylark  poems  one 
of  the  most  beautiful  is  that  of  Mrs.  Augusta 
Webster  in  the  little  volume  entitled  "  A  Book  of 
Rhyme,"  where  the  skylark  appears  as  the  winged 
Hermes  of  love — a  message-bearer  between  the 
loving  on  earth  and  the  beloved  in  heaven. 

'*  Winged  voice  to  tpU  the  skies  of  earth. 
Sing  earth-bom  lark,  sing  on,  sing  clear. 
Sing  into  heaven  that  she  may  hear; 
Sing  what  thou  wilt,  so  she  but  know 
Thine  ecstasy  of  summer  mirth, 

And  think  *  Tis  from  the  world  below.' 

''Instant  old  wont  returns  fresh  brought, 
And  her  desire  goes  seeking  me, 
For  whoqi  her  whole  world  used  to  be 
And  all  my  world  for  sake  of  her ; 
She  cannot  think  an  earthward  thought 
That  shall  not  seem  my  messenger. 

**She  will  be  glad  for  love,  and  smile. 

Saying,  *  Thank  God  for  love  like  ours  ;  * 
Saying,  *  There  come  the  kind  home  hours ; 
His  work-day  will  be  sped  ere  long, 
That  keeps  him  hence  this  little  while.* 
Sing,  lark,  until  she  know  thy  song. 

<*Sing  of  the  earth,  but  sing  no  care, 
Sing  thine  own  measureless  content ; 
She  will  remember  what  it  meant ; 
Griefs  are  too  base,  but,  carolling  thus. 
Thou  with  thy  joy  may*st  reach  her  there, 
And  she  joy  too,  remembering  us." 

Here  the  true  motive  is  not  the  flight  or  song  of 
a  bird,  but  the  outflowing  of  an  emotion,  just  as  in 
Wordsworth's  most  famous  skylark  poem  it  is  a 
grave  ethical  lesson,  the  bird  being  discerned  as  a 

**  Type  of  the  wise  who  sour  but  never  roam, 
True  to  the  kindred  points  of  Heaven  and  Home." 

Wordsworth  has,  however,  another  poem  "  To  2 
Skylark,"  which,  though  less  widely  known— 
perhaps  because  it  supplies  no  familiar  quotation 
— is  a  much  closer  rendering  of  its  nominal  theme, 
and  is  characterised  by  a  certain  effusive  gaiety 
seldom  achieved  by  a  poet  whose  normal  mood 
was  self-consciously  meditative.  Indeed,  the 
stanzas  are  in  many  respects  so  un-Wordsworthian 
that  few  readers  to  whom  they  were  unknown 
would  guess  their  author. 


C( 


Up  with  me !  up  with  me  into  the  clouds  I 
For  thy  song,  lark,  is  strong ! 

Up  with  me !  up  with  me  into  the  doads  1 
Singing,  singing, 

With  clouds  and  sky  about  thee  ringing. 
Lift  me,  guide  me  till  I  find 

The  spot  which  seems  so  to  thy  mind. 
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There  is  madness  about  thee,  and  joy  divine 

In  that  song  of  thine ; 

Lift  me,  guide  me  high  and  high 

To  thy  banqueting-place  in  the  sky. 
•        ••••••.•• 

Happy,  happy  liver, 

With  a  soul  as  strong  as  a  mountain  river 

Pouring  out  praise  to  the  Ahiiighty  Giver, 

Joy  and  jollity  be  with  us  both  ! " 

Wordsworth's  joy  was  wont  to  be  of  a  very  quiet 
kind  :  when  he  tells  us,  for  example,  that  his  heart 
"dances  with  the  daffodils,"  we  feel  that  the  dance 
must  be  a  very  decorous  and  dignified  movement ; 
and  the  mood  of  jollity,  as  ordinary  mortals  under- 
stand the  word,  was  a  mood  with  which  we  can 
hardly  imagine  him  even  desiring  familiarity. 
Hence  there  is  something  in  the  exuberance  of 
these  lines  which  seems  almost  forced  and  unreal, 
as  if  the  poet  were  trying  hard  to  feel  and  express 
an  emotion  which  he  guessed  at  rather  than 
shared.  Still,  the  guess,  as  such,  is  a  good  one  ; 
it  brings  us  nearer  to  the  actual  singing  lark  than 
we  are  brought  by  the  much  finer,  much  more 
imaginative  address  to  the  "ethereal  minstrel, 
pilgrim  of  the  sky,"  the  true  motive  of  which  is  not 
the  song  but  the  home  which  inspires  it — "  the 
nest  upon  the  dewy  ground," 

"The  nest  which  thou  canst  drop  into  at  will, 
Those  quivering  wings  composed,  that  music  still." 

The  light-hearted  Ettrick  Shepherd  had  much 
more  of  natural  fellow-feeling  with  the  lark's  jollity  ; 
and  "The  Skylark"  of  Hogg  is  instinct -with  an 
eager  spontaneity  of  sympathetic  appreciation  which 
Wordsworth  strives  after  rather  than  attains. 

**  Bird  of  the  wilderness,  blithesome  and  cumberless, 
Sweet  be  thy  matin  o'er  moorland  and  lea  ; 
Emblem  oi  happiness,  blest  be  thy  dwelling-place. 
Oh,  to  abide  in  the  desert  with  thee ! " 

The  stanzas  are  too  familiar  to  demand  further 
quotation.  They  have  perhaps  more  of  fluent 
rhetoric  than  of  the  higher  qualities  of  poetry,  and 
they  are  marred  by  the  unimaginative  conven- 
tionalism "  musical  cherub " ;  but  they  have  the 
root  of  the  matter  in  them,  for  they  render  a 
natural  emotion  with  fervour,  simplicity,  and 
adeqiiacy  ;  and  when  the  lark  suddenly  rises  before 
us  with  his  burst  of  melody,  most  of  us  will  find 
that  the  feeling  of  the  moment  is  uttered  most 
truly  not  by  the  dithyrambic  of  Shelley  or  the 
reflective  strain  of  Wordsworth,  but  by  the  homely 
music  of  Hogg. 

I^ess  widely  known  but  equally  worthy  of  the 
suffrages  of  lovers  of  the  lark,  with  not  less  of 
lyrical  fervour,  and  with  a  more  distinct  stamp  of 
imagination,  is  Mr.  Eric  Mackay's  "  Rising  of  the 
I^rk."  Mr.  Mackay  also  sings  of  the  bird  rather 
than  philosophises  upon  it,  save  in  the  earlier 
stanzas  which  express  a  craving,  born  of  human 
self-consciousness,  for  an  utterance  denoting  a 
knowledge  of  grief  as  well  as  of  joy. 

"Methinks  a  bard  (and  thou  art  one)  should  suit  his 
song  to  sorrow. 
And  tell  of  pain,  as  well  as  gain,  that  waits  us  on 
the  morrow; 


But  thou  art  not  a  prophet,  thou. 
If  naught  but  joy  can  touch  thee  now  ; 
If,  in  thy  heart,  thou  hast  no  vow  that  speaks  of 
Nature's  anguish." 

Here  is  certainly  an  intrusion  of  the  Weltschmerz 
which  dominates  so  much  of  our  modern  verse, 
but  as  Mr.  Mackay  warms  to  his  theme  his  song 
frees  itself  from  the  tone  of  pensive  reflectiveness, 
and  becomes  instinct  with  an  unalloyed  and  un- 
sophisticated sympathy  with  the  gladness  of  happy 
life. 

•*  This  is  the  advent  of  the  lark— the  priest   in   grey 
apparel,— 
Who  doth  prepare  to  trill  in  air  his  sinless  summer 
carol ; 
This  is  the  prelude  of  the  lay 
The  birds  did  sing  in  Caesar's  day. 
And  will  again,  for  aye  and  aye,  in  praise  of  God*s 
creation. 

O  dainty  thing,  on  wonder's  wing,  by  life  and  love 

elated. 
Oh  !   sing   aloud  from    cloud   to   cloud,  till    day  be 
consecrated ; 

Till  from  the  gateways  of  the  morn, 
The  sun,  with  all  lis  light  unshorn, 
The  robes  of  darkness  round  him  torn,  doth  scale  the 
lofty  heavens ! " 


Neither  Hogg  nor  Mr.  Mackay  loses  sight  of 
the  object,  but  we  can  find  in  the  poetry  of  the 
lark  an  even  closer  intimacy  of  association  and  a 
finer  fidelity  of  rendering.  It  is,  as  has  been  seen, 
a  way  of  the  poets  to  sing  of  the  bird  not  as  a  mere 
bird,  but  as  a  lovely  natural  image  or  embodiment 
of  human  thought  or  feeling.  For  verses  in  which 
we  find  the  lark  and  nothing  but  the  lark  we  have 
to  turn  to  a  living  poet.  In  Mr.  George  Meredith's 
lovely  lyric,  "The  Lark  Ascending,"  we  have  no 
"  blithe  spirit,"  no  "  ethereal  minstrel,"  no  "  love- 
bearing  messenger,"  no  "  musical  cherub " ;  we 
have  this— the  lark  himself. 

'*  He  rises  and  begins  to  round. 
He  drops  the  silver  chain  of  sound 
Of  many  links  without  a  break. 
In  chirrup,  whistle,  slur  and  shake» 
All  intervolved  and  spreading  wide» 
Like  water-dimples  down  a  tide 
WTiere  ripple  ripple  overcurls 
And  eddy  into  eddy  whirls  ; 
A  press  of  hurried  notes  that  run 
So  fleet  they  scarce  are  more  than  one. 
Vet  changingly  the  thrills  repeat 
And  linger  ringing  while  they  fleet. 

Unthinking  save  that  he  may  give 
His  voice  the  ou'let,  there  to  live 
Renewed  in  endless  notes  of  glee. 
So  thirsty  of  his  voice  is  he. 
For  all  to  hear  and  all  to  know 
That  he  is  joy,  awake,  aglow. 

Shrill,  irreflective,  unrestrained. 
Rapt,  ringing,  on  the  jet  sustained 
Without  a  break,  without  a  fall. 
Sweet-silvery,  sheer  lyrical, 
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Perennial,  quavering  up  the  chord 
Like  myriad  dews  of  sunny  sward 
That  trembling  into  fulness  shine, 
And  sparkle,  dropping  argentine." 

No  one  who  has  read  it  can  forget  one  pathetic 
incident  of  Dr.  Oliver  Wendell  Holmes's  "Hun- 
dred Days  in  Europe."  The  veteran  autocrat  and 
his  party  were  traversing  Salisbury  Plain  when  all 
at  once — but  the  story  must  be  told  in  his  own 
words  : 

"  As  we  drove  over  the  barren  plain,  one  of  the 
party  suddenly  exclaimed,  *  Look  !  look  !  see  the 
lark  rising  ! '  I  looked  up  with  the  rest.  There 
-v\'as  the  bright  blue  sky,  but  not  a  speck  upon  it 
which  my  eyes  could  distinguish.  Again,  one 
called  out,  *  Hark  !  hark  !  hear  him  singing  !  *  I 
listened,  but  not  a  sound  reached  my  ear.  Was  it 
strange  that  I  felt  a  momentary  pang  ?  Those  that 
look  out  of  the  windows  are  darkened^  and  all  the 
daughters  of  music  are  drought  low.  Was  I  never 
to  see  or  hear  the  soaring  songster  at  Heaven's 
gate — unless,  unless— if  our  mild  humanised 
theology  promises  truly,  I  may  perhaps  hereafter 
listen  to  him  singing  far  down  beneath  me  ?  " 

To  have  come  within  sight  and  hearing  of  the 
skylark,  and  yet  to  know  that  never  in  life  will  it 
be  seen  or  heard,  may  be  a  *'  sentimental 
grievance,"   yet  it  is  a  trouble  which   somehow 


appeals  to  us  more  keenly  than  the  substantial 
annoyance  of  a  delayed  or  lost  dinner.  But  the 
story  has  been  transcribed  for  the  sake  of  pointing 
out  that  if  Dr.  Holmes,  or  anyone  else  who  had 
never  listened  to  the  skylark,  wished  to  realise-so 
far  as  such  realisation  might  be  possible— the 
music  and  magic  of  the  unheard  melody,  we 
should  send  him  not  to  Shelley  or  Wordsworth,  or 
even  to  Hogg  or  Mr.  Mackay,  but  to  Mr.  George 
Meredith  with  his  rendering  of  "  the  silver  chain 
of  sound,"  the  "  press  of  hurried  notes  that  run 
so  fleet  they  scarce  are  more  than  one,"  the 
'^ simple  singing  of  delight"  that  is  sustained 
"  without  a  break,  without  a  fall." 

It  is  true  that  nature  and  all  the  things  of  n^iture 
are  made  human  and  lovable  by  what  Mr.  Ruskin 
has  called  "  the  pathetic  fallacy,"  and  the  poetry 
which  embodies  that  fallacy  has  a  charm  which  is 
all  its  own ;  but  there  is  another  charm  not  less 
potent,  though  with  a  differing  potency,  in  the  poetry 
which  tells  nature's  own  secret,  not  the  secret  of 
man's  passions  and  yearnings  written  in  a  hiero- 
gl)rph  of  star  and  cloud  and  bird  and  flower.  The 
poetry  of  the  skylark  which  is  compact  of  image 
and  symbol  and  parable  is  lovely  and  delightfc!, 
but  it  would  be  incomplete  without  that  other 
poetry  in  which  we  see  and  hear  the  brown  bird 
himself,  and  are  made  to  feel  that  his  own  little 
life  of  soaring  song  is  not  unworthy  of  celebration. 
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JANUARY  is,  perhaps,  the  most  delightful 
month  in  which  to  visit  the  Sikh  villages  of 
the  Punjab.  Spring  is  already  advancing 
with  swift  magical  touches,  but  the  scorching  of 
the  hot  weather  is  still  far  away,  and  the  crisp  air, 
the  frosty  nights,  seem  to  stimulate  the  frugal 
industry  of  the  villagers. 

It  was  on  an  exquisite  morning  at  this  season 
that  we  drove  into  Adampur.  The  sky  over- 
head was  a  soft  blue,  and,  rising  out  of  a  purple 
haze,  the  Himalayas  looked  like  a  glittering  wall  of 
alabaster.  For  miles  on  either  side  of  the  straight 
road  stretches  an  expanse  of  flat  country  with 
crops  of  young  wheat  already  green,  and  fields  of 
mustard  in  blossom,  a  brilliant  yellow.  The  road 
is  bordered  with  mimosa  trees,  and  farther  back 
are  orchards  of  mangoes  and  solitary  groups  of 
clustering  banyans. 

The  entrance  to  the  village  furnishes  a  busy, 
cheerful  scene.  Here  is  a  stand  for  ekkas,  the 
little  two-wheeled  country  gigs,  which  carry  the 
immense  traffic  between  Jullundur  and  Hoshiarpur. 
Numberless  ekkas,  with  their  weatherbeaten  awn- 
ings, painted  rails,  and  gay  coloured  quilts,  are 
standing  idle  and  empty,  while  the  wir}'  ponies  are 
turned  loose  to  feed  on  bundles  of  long  sweet  grass 
or  gram,  or,  according  to  the  season,  any  rubbish 


that  comes  to  hand.  Ekkas  are  at  once  the 
smartest  and  shabbiest  conveyances  ever  propelled 
on  two  wheels,  for  weight  and  endurance  they  are 
certainly  the  most  serviceable.  Only  by  a  rapid 
calculation  of  the  lemon,  orange,  and  pink  turbans 
as  the  ckka  dashes  by,  can  any  idea  be  formed  of 
the  number  of  passengers  that  are  stowed  away  in 
the  front  and  back,  huddled  on  the  seats,  squatting 
under  it,  hanging  on  with  wonderful  agility  at  the 
sides.  The  government  regulations  are  strict  in 
defence  of  the  overdriven,  ill-treated  ekka  pony. 
Frequently  the  ekkas  are  stopped,  and  the  zealous 
native  policeman  may  be  seen  climbing  up  to  com- 
mence a  severe  reckoning,  but  as  he  descends 
with  a  smile  on  his  oily  countenance,  and  the  ekka 
proceeds  with  undiminished  load,  it  may  be  guessed 
that  in  the  hand  of  the  ekka  driver  there  is  a 
bribe  always  ready  in  case  of  need.  It  seems  as  it 
the  ramshackle  harness,  with  its  myriad  bells,  could 
hardly  hold  together,  and  yet  thirty  miles  a  day  'j 
the  ordinary  allowance,  and  this  is  accomplishes 
at  a  first-rate  pace.  The  ekka  pony  is  generally 
lame  or  blind,  or  both,  and  if  a  stranger  o: 
European  attempt  to  drive  will  appear  decrepit, 
vicious,  and  incapable  of  moving  except  to 
kick  or  bite ;  but  from  the  owner  a  whisper,  a 
touch,  a  trick  will  urge  these  queer  little  beasts  to 
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racing  speed,  which  they  will  keep  up  with  indomi- 
table pluck,  and  for  which  their  master  will  reward 
them  with  many  blows  and  collars  sewn  with 
cowries. 

In  sharp  contrast  to  the  reckless  ekkas,  slowly 
plod  the  bullock- carts,  laden  with  chopped  straw 
and  thatched  with  plumes  of  the  silvery  pampas 
grass ;  and  the  road  is  further  encumbered  by 
Hocks  of  goats  and  strings  of  camels,  herds  of  grey 
or  dun  cattle,  impassive  buflaloes,  and  even  poultry 
searching  for  scattered  grain.     The  owners  curse 


hard,  and  round.  It  is  eaten  raw,  ground,  or 
soaked  in  water;  and  natives  will  exist  for  days, 

accomplish  long  marches,  and  go  through  extra- 
ordinary fatigue  with  no  other  sustenance,  carrying 
a  handful  tied  up  in  a  handkerchief;  but  it  is  to 
the  European  as  impossible  of  digestion  as  the 
acacia  thorns  which  camels  love. 

The  inhabitants  of  Adampur  are  chiefly  Sikhs, 
but  in  all  Indian  communities  there  is  a  strange 
conglomeration  of  creeds,  castes,  and  races.   We  are 


and  swear,  yelling  at  each  other  shrill  abuse,  and 
heaping  every  imaginable  insult  upon  the  mothers, 
fathers,  remote  ancestors,  and  farthest  descendants 
of  the  drivers  blessed  with  a  refractory  calf  or  a 
stubborn  camel.  In  the  village  street,  however,  all 
is  quiet,  orderly,  and  scrupulously  clean.  The 
ivalls  are  built  of  sun-baked  mud ;  and  there  is  an 
old  temple  with  mossgrown  domes  rising  from  a 
flat  roof;  and  with  walls  of  mud  and  red  brick  into 
which  great  mimosa  trees  have  fastened  their 
roots,  flinging  their  graceful  boughs,  with  an 
oddly  picturesque  effect  over  the  crumbling  shrine. 
At  the  village  post-office  the  Eastern  trade  of 
letter-writer  is  being  vigorously  prosecuted.  ,  The 
scribe  is  writing  on  the  ground,  presumably  to 
admit  of  alteration  without  wasting  material.  The 
people  sit  outside  their  houses,  sifiing  com,  pre- 
paring cotton,  roasting  Indian  com,  the  com 
strewn  in  sand  on  a  concave  hot  plate,  and  stirred 
rapidly  over  a  quick  fire.  Others  are  grinding 
gram,  the  universal  food  of  man  and  beast  This 
is  a  crop  grown  like  clover,  and  the  grain  is  small, 


taken  lo  see  the  Mohamedan  wife  of  a  subordinate 
native  official.  She  receives  us  in  (he  courtyard 
of  her  house,  attired  in  a  red  vest  and  trousers 
striped  with  green,  the  whole  veiled  in  a  drapery 
of  orange  muslin  trimmed  with  silver.  She  wears 
a  mass  of  silver  ornaments— a  dome  of  silver  on  the 
top  of  her  head,  a  double  row  of  heaty  silver  ear- 
rings, armlets,  bracelets,  anklets,  and  toe-rings,  a 
gold  nose-ring  and  stud,  an  English  bogwood 
finger-ring,  bead  drops  of  all  kinds,  and  a  necklet 
of  superb  gold  coins,  chiefly  Dutch  of  the  last 
century.  We  are  showii  a  phulkharry,  stamped 
with  silver,  the  handiwork  of  one  of  the  daughters 
of  the  house ;  and  in  a  corner  sits  the  old  grand- 
mother, industriously  spinning  at  one  of  the  pretty 
painted  wheels.  Her  hair  has  been  dyed  red,  she 
wears  a  dingy  red  vest  and  trousers,  with  a  black 
and  gold  drapery.  Thepoorold  thing looksgrotesque 
enough,  and  is  the  drudge  of  her  son's  household. 
While  the  customary  gifts  are  offered  and  re- 
turned, a  crowd  of  women  have  gathered  on 
the  neighbouring  house-tops.     When  our  English 
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dress  has  been  minutely  examined  and  the  proper 
compliments  have  been  exchanged,  we  bid  our 
hostess  farewell.  Leaving  the  village  by  a  large 
archway,  we  are  taken  to  see  a  "  belna,"  or  sugar 
works,  of  which  there  are  several  belonging  to  each 
village. 

I'he  canes  are  planted  in  March  and  April,  and 
this  is  nearly  the  end  of  the  crop.  The  works  are 
of  the  most  primitive  description.  A  pit  is  dug  in 
the  ground,  some  seven  or  eight  feet  deep,  and  in 
this  a  couple  of  wooden  rollers,  twelve  or  fifteen 
inches  long,  are  fixed  in  a  vertical  position,  and 
worked  by  means  of  large  wooden  cog-wheels 
which  are  slowly  forced  round  by  three  yoke  of 
oxen  and  buffaloes,  pulling  long  shafts  of  wood,  to 
which  they  are  fastened  by  ropes  of  trash.  Nothing 
can  be  more  clumsy  than  the  apparatus,  and  the 
work  seems  to  be  very  hard,  for  constant  relays 
are  required,  and  the  cattle  are  miserably  poor  and 
out  of  condition.  In  the  pit  sit  a  couple  of  men 
to  feed  the  rollers  ;  they  are  jammed  in  so  closely 
in  the  confined  space  that  horrible  accidents 
frequently  happen,  their  arms  getting  drawn 
between  the  rollers,  and  torn  and  dragged  from 
the  sockets.  The  rollers  are  fed  with  round 
bundles  of  canes,  tied  firmly  together,  and  passed 
in  slowly  and  gradually.  By  this  means  the  trash 
or  refuse  of  the  cane  remains  in  long  unbroken 
strips,  the  juice  pours  into  a  deep  earthenware  jar 
with  a  narrow  opening,  sunk  in  the  ground  in  a 
corner  of  the  pit ;  and  thence  with  a  lavish  ex- 
penditure of  labour  it  is  baled  out  in  a  tin  cup, 
and  conveyed  to  a  wretched  little  hut,  to  be  boiled 
in  a  caldron  over  a  fire  of  trash  and  stirred  with  a 
great  ladle.  The  hut  is  filled  with  dense  clouds  of 
steam  and  smoke  impossible  to  pierce.  A  sort  of 
molasses  sugar  is  produced,  very  dark  and  coarse, 
called  gur,  and  which  the  cultivator  sells  to  the 
sweetmeat- maker,  who  converts  it  into  chini,  the 
sugar  in  common  use  in  Anglo-Indian  house- 
keeping. 

It  is  nominally  white,  but  has  a  grey,  not  to  say 
grimy  appearance,  which  recalls  visions  of  the 
"belna."  To  those  accustomed  to  the  scientific 
and  clean  sugar-making  of  English  proprietors  in 
the  West  Indies,  a  "  belna  "  seems  like  a  glimpse 
of  the  Dark  Ages ;  but  with  a  genius  for  small 
economies  and  a  lack  of  enterprise  eminently 
characteristic,  the  Punjabi  cultivator  values  the 
pachi  or  trash  more  highly  than  the  sugar.  The 
gur  is  a  precarious  addition  to  his  income,  the 
price  depending  on  the  greed  and  craftiness  of 
the  halwais  or  sweetmeat-makers ;  but  the  pachi 
makes  his  bed,  his  mats,  his  thatch,  the  screens 
for  his  doorway  ;  it  barricades  the  gaps  in  the  mud 
walls  of  his  cattle-yard,  it  makes  his  fire  and 
manures  his  land.  The  dark,  solid  cake  of  gur  may 
bring  a  few  annas— two  annas  a  seer,  id,  per  lb. — 
but  it  has  to  be  carried  into  the  city  ;  and  after  all, 
sahib,  a  man  can  live  without  annas,  but  who  can 
live  without  pachi?  The  cultivator  shows  his 
white  teeth  as  he  scoffs  at  the  folly  of  Western 
capital.  Western  enterprise,  Western  improvements. 
"  Fools,  fools  ! "  he  mutters,  "  all  shall  be  as  it  has 
been,  and  the  end  shall  be  as  the  beginning."  In 
his  vocabulary  to-morrow  is  the  same  as  yesterday, 
and  this  is  the  key  to  his  nature. 


There  are  hundreds  of  ekkas,  more  buUock-carts 
laden  with  wood  and  with  bhoosa,  or  chopped 
straw,  and  long  lines  of  picturesque  figures  carrying 
bundles  of  trash,  as  we  leave  Adampur.  The 
country  is  wonderfully  fertile,  and  while  the  culti- 
vator only  scratches  the  surface  with  imperfect, 
obsolete  tools,  he  yet  obtains  two  crops  in  the 
year,  wheat  and  barley,  bajra  and  Indian  com. 

Kurtarpur  is  more  ambitious,  and  may  almost 
be  called  a  town.  It  has  a  large  Sikh  temple, 
built  towards  the  close  of  the  sixteenth  century, 
an  offshoot  of  the  great  Golden  Temple  at 
Amritsar. 

The  streets  are  narrow,  and  winding  between 
high  mud  walls.  The  principal  industries  are 
cotton-picking  and  chair-making — wooden  chairs 
with  cane  seats.  There  are  a  large  number  of 
sweetmeat  shops,  working  tailors  and  shoemakers, 
and  the  vegetable-sellers  expose  for  sale  large  white 
radishes,  nearly  a  foot  long,  the  flavour  strong  and 
pungent  in  proportion. 

To  reach  the  temple  we  pass  under  a  lofty 
gateway  ;  and  as  we  take  off  our  shoes  before  en- 
tering, a  woman  is  coming  down  the  great  flight  of 
stone  steps,  with  a  magnificent  phulkharry  over 
her  head,  thriftily  arranged  wrong  side  outwards 
in  case  of  bad  weather,  for  sudden  cold  storms 
of  rain  are  apt  to  come  up  swiftly  in  these  early 
months.  The  phulkharries  are  the  size  of  large 
bed  quilts,  and  are  covered  with  silk  embroider}- 
on  a  dark  ground  ;  they  are  worn  by  the  peasant 
women  over  the  head,  and  falling  in  heavy  folds 
round  the  figure.  Dark  blue  or  chocolate  with  a 
gold  pattern,  but  not  unfrequently  terra-cotta  with 
white  and  green  blossoms,  or  occasionally  white 
with  carnations,  they  are  worked  by  the  peasant 
women  themselves  with  coarse  floss  silk,  and  some- 
times, especially  among  the  Sikhs,  small  pieces  of 
looking-glass  are  sewn  in.  Always  there  is  that 
wonderful  instinct  of  colour  so  characteristic  of 
Eastern  races,  but  a  close  observer  can  detect  a 
few  stitches  of  a  faulty  shade  that  does  not  match, 
producing  a  discordant  effect,  and  inserted  to  avert 
the  evil  eye.  So  deeply  ingrained  in  human  nature 
is  the  desire  to  sacrifice  to  the  powers  of  evil. 

At  the  entrance  of  the  temple  we  are  presented 
with  cardamom-seeds.  In  the  interior  the  Granth 
Sahib,  the  sacred  book  of  the  Sikhs,  is  placed 
on  cushions  on  a  rich  carpet,  with  a  canopy 
spread  above.  The  building  is  actually  cruciform 
in  shape,  but  it  runs  up  into  a  sort  of  lantern, 
forming  a  circular  space  in  the  centre,  very  much 
after  the  model  of  the  Golden  Temple.  There  are 
bundles  of  peacocks'  feathers,  and  peculiar  to 
Kurtarpur  are  the  numerous  brass  bells  and  conch- 
shells  of  various  sizes.  Water  is  poured  through 
for  our  benefit,  and  then  the  priest  blows  the  con<±- 
shells,  producing  a  hideous,  unearthly  noise. 

We  climb  by  steep  steps  into  the  lantern,  and 
are  rewarded  by  an  extensive  view  over  the  flat, 
low-lying  country,  with  its  pretty  bits  of  copse  and 
belts  of  still,  leafless  trees,  almost  reminding  one 
of  an  English  landscape.  The  native  capital  of 
Kapurthalla  can  be  discerned  on  the  horizon,  and 
in  the  immediate  foreground  the  Sikh  women  are 
all  spinning  on  the  roofs  of  the  houses. 
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Tliere  is  a  large  Sikh  palace,  with  massive  walls 
and  a  vast  gateway,  a  deserted  courtyard  with  a 
great  stone  dais  in  the  centre,  and  surrounded  by 
a  lofty  arcade  ;  but  most  of  the  arches  are  closed, 
and  the  whole  has  a  neglected  appearance. 

\Ve  pass  into  the  inner  court,  where  the  future 
OurUy  a  pretty-looking  boy,  is  sitting  in  state,  in  a 
^een  shot-silk  coat  and  red  turban.  Here  is  a 
Sikh  i^ell,  and  here  babies  are  being  shaved  and 
received  as  Sikhs.  After  this  preliminary  rite  the 
hair  is  never  allowed  to  be  cut,  and,  even  in  the 
Cnglish  gaols,  this  privilege  is  accorded  to  Sikhs 
as  a  recognition  of  their  tried  fidelity. 

Our  guide  takes  us  through  interminable  arch- 
ways,   up  the  stone  stairs,  and  over  flat  roofs, 
closely  resembling  the  loggias  of  Roman  palaces, 
higher  and  higher,  until  we  reach  the  great  recep- 
tion hall,  with  its  walls,  pillars,  and  ceilings  blazing 
with  tiny  scallop-shells  of  looking-glass  overlapping 
each  other,  and  so  out  to  the  great  balcony.   There, 
from  a  gallery  lined  with  portraits  of  mythological 
personages,   English    officers,  and    the    dreaded 
Ranjit   Singh,  the  Lion  of  Lahore,  we  can  look 
down  on  the  busy  bazaars  below,  and  watch  the 
vendors  of  grain,  curry  and  rice,  spices,  and  sweet- 
meats,   the    brass-workers,    the  mat-makers,   the 
chair-makers,  the  principal  artisans  of  the  Guru's 
future  flock.     Then  down  again,  across  the  court- 
yard to  a  loggia,  where  the  little  boy  welcomes  us, 
and  takes   us  up  a  short  flight  of  more  stone 
stairs,  across,  a  roof,  where  there  are  birds  and 
animals   in  cages,   to    the  apartment  where    his 
mother,  the  Guru  widow,  lodges. 

The  outer  room  is  a  kitchen,  with  the  customary 
brass  cooking  vessels ;  the  inner  room  is  a  sleeping 
apartment,  and  here  lives  the  Gum  widow  with 
two  waiting-women.  She  is  simply  dressed,  and 
appears  to  practise  a  rigid  economy  ;  but  she 
wears  handsome  gold  domes  in  her  smoothly 
plaited  hair.  While  she  offers  us  cakes  of  sugar 
and  ghee,  she  discourses  of  her  son's  future.  The 
boy's  father  died  soon  after  his  birth.  Three 
wives  had  the  Gum,  and,  although  the  two  other 
widows  are  childless,  these  complicated  relation- 
ships give  occasion  for  much  rivalry.    The  mother 


of  the  heir  is  resolute  and  courageous.  For  her 
the  hand  of  Time  moves  all  too  slowly  ;  but  if  her 
son  ultimately  fulfils  his  destiny,  her  heart  will 
beat  with  a  less  fierce  impatience.  Till  the  long 
minority  shall  be  over,  a  "  substitute  "  performs  the 
office  of  Guru,  blows  on  the  conch-shells,  sounds 
the  brass  bells,  reads  the  sacred  Granth,  receives 
the  bales  of  cotton  presented  by  the  faithful,  and 
gives  in  return  strings  of  mustard  and  mallow 
1)Iossom,  and  cardamom-seeds  that  have  rested 
beneath  the  sacred  ^Titings. 

The  ordinary  Sikh  dresses  in  pure  white,  and 
wears  a  steel  bracelet,  the  badge  of  the  great 
military  and  religious  brotherhood  of  the  Khalsa. 
He  is  a  bold  and  intrepid  warrior,  his  loyalty 
is  incorruptible,  and  his  simple,  honest  nature  is 
singularly  devout  and  faithful.  He  is  usually 
very  robust,  with  finely  cut  features,  dark  eyes, 
exceedingly  white  teeth,  and  a  very,  light-coloured 
skin.  Grave  and  silent  in  disposition,  yet  not 
without  a  grim  sense  of  humour,  his  mgged  face 
will  light  up  with  keen  appreciation  of  a  jest  when 
no  audible  comment  is  made. 

Sikhs  voluntarily  embrace  only  the  profession  of 
arms.  They  cannot  be  induced  to  enter  domestic 
service,  and  rarely  take  up  civil  employment ;  but 
they  enlist  in  our  native  regiments,  and  are  in- 
valuable both  as  soldiers  and  as  mounted  police. 
They  are  very  skilful  in  throwing  the  quoit — 
another  of  those  five  mysterious  emblems  of  the 
Khalsa,  which  are  fashioned  in  the  precincts  of 
the  Golden  Temple,  and  solemnly  blessed  by  the 
High  Priest.  These  circles  of  burnished  steel 
skim  through  the  air  with  a  marvellous  rapidity 
at  an  enormous  height  from  the  ground.  Quoit- 
throwing  is  a  distinctive  feature  in  any  display  of 
'*  up-country "  sports,  and  the  mark  is  usually  a 
full-grown  plantain-tree,  which,  at  fifty  yards' 
distance,  is  cut  through  in  a  moment 

The  dogged  obstinate  courage  of  the  Sikhs  has 
rolled  backthe  tide  of  defeat  on  many  a  hard-fought 
field.  Justly  proud  of  their  splendid  traditions, 
they  cherish  a  warm-hearted  attachment  to  their  old 
leaders,  and  are  to-day  conspicuous  for  the  same 
loyal  character  they  earned  under  I^wrence, 
Nicholson,  and  the  heroes  of  the  Mutiny. — c. 
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A  LAUGHING  child  she  comes,  in  garb  of  green, 

Her  flowing  tresses  lided  on  the  wind ; 
Gaily  she  trips  the  bare  hedgerows  atween, 

And  as  she  lightly  treads,  she  leaves  behind 
A  wealth  of  beauty ;  all  her  wake  is  gay 

With  violets  blue,  and  honeysuckle  sweet, 
^^  silver  daisy,  and  the  fn^rant  may ; 

And  cowslips  bloom  where  she  did  place  her  feet. 


The  budding  briar  she  kisses ;  forth  there  springs 
A  blushing  rose.     The  frozen  stream  she  frees ; 

It  leaps  away,  and  once  again  it  sings 
Through  pastures  green ;   while  in  the  budding 
trees 

The  merry  birds  join  in  the  roundelay ; 
And  thus  the  Spring-Child  passes  on  her  way. 
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ClIAPrER  IV.— 


"  My  pride  fell  wilh  my  forlur 


—Sliaiesfeai-e. 


"  T  UOUBT  they  never  tried  the  twoad- stone," 

1  Adam  Todd's  wife  said  to  him,  as  they 
turned  and  went  away  together  from  the 
spot  where  poor  Herbert  Tenant  had  been  laid 
to  rest  in  the  httle  quiet  churchyard  on  the  hill- 
side.    "  It  were  a  pity  but  they  had." 

"  No  !  they  never  tried  it ;  'twasn't  likely.  What 
good  would  it  have  done  ?  Is  there  not  an  appointed 
lime  for  man  upon  the  earth  ?  We  might  have 
thought  of  chat." 

"Yes  ;  but  he  so  young,  Adam  !  It  seems  but 
the  other  day  when  he  was  christened." 

"  No  matter.  Twoad-stone  indeed  !  \\'hat  good 
would  that  do  ?  I  feel  properly  ashamed  when  I 
think  of  it." 

The  old  woman,  his  wife,  was  silent  for  a  time  ; 
then  added — "  You'll  see  and  get  it  back  though, 
Adam.     I  shouldn't  like  to  lose  ii." 

"Oh,  ay  !  I'll  get  it  back  ;  it  belonged  to  my 
father  and  grandfather.     I'll  see  to  it." 

At  Pienemont  the  blinds  were  up  and  the 
windows  thrown  open.  The  mourners  had  returned, 
but  everything  about  them  seemed  a  blank.  There 
was  nothing  more  to  be  done  now  ;  or  if  there  was 
Ihey  had  no  heart  to  set  about  it. 


Mr.  Tenant  had  followed  his  son  to  the  grave. 
He  had  not  often  trodden  the  church  path. 
He  made  no  profession  of  religion,  though  he 
approved  and  respected  it  in  others.  But  on  this 
occasion  some  very  serious  thoughts  had  jiassed 
through  his  mind^some  grave  regrets  for  the  p.isi. 
and  some  good  intentions,  hardly  perhaps  resolu- 
tions, for  the  future.  Some  words  of  the  Burial 
Service  had  touched  his  heart,  and  had  taken  fast 
hold  upon  his  memory.  For  days  afterwards  he 
could  not  help  musing  upon  them. 

"  Blessed  are  the  dead  which  die  in  the  Lord  .  .  . 
In  sure  and  certain  hope  of  the  resurrection  to 
eternal  life." 

The  clear,  solemn  voice  of  the  minister,  Mr. 
Heath,  to  whom  he  had  listened  by  the  bedside  of 
his  son,  and  who  now  uttered  these  great  Bible 
truths  on  the  brink  of  the  grave,  the  very  margin 
as  it  seemed  of  eternity,  lingered  in  his  ears  long 
after  he  had  left  the  churchyard,  and  came  back  to 
him  from  time  to  time,  in  spite  of  himself. 

Mr.  Weaver  had  returned  with  the  mourners  to 
their  home.  There  was  no  will  for  him  to  read, 
but  there  were  questions  of  great  pith  and  motnent 
which  must  be  discussed  sooner  or  later ;  and  the 
sooner  the  better,  the  lawyer  thought.  People 
must  learn  to  command  their  feelings  when  busine»> 
was  to  be  transacted.     Thirty  thousand  pounds  was 
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no  trifle ;  five  places  of  figures.  This  large  sum 
weighed  upon  Mr.  Weaver's  mind,  and  as  long  as 
there  vas  any  question  as  to  the  rightful  ownership 
of  such  a  windfall,  he  could  not  rest. 

But  when  he  would  have  broached  the  subject 
to  his  client,  he  met  with  no  encouragement  "  Not 
now,"  was  the  only  reply  he  could  obtain  ;  "  I  can't 
think  of  it,  can't  attend  to  it  now."  The  question 
seemed  to  cause  him  so  much  distress  and  agitation 
that  the  lawyer  felt  no  little  difficulty  in  urging  it. 
It  was  of  course  quite  natural  that  the  father  should 
be  overwhelmed  with  sorrow  at  the  loss  of  his  first- 
born, whose  body  had  just  been  committed  to  the 
grave ;  but  it  seemed  strange  that  he  should  so 
yield  to  his  affliction  as  to  be  regardless  of  the  very 
important  consequences  which  were  to  follow. 

"  Not  now,"  he  repeated ;  "  I  can't  attend  to 
business  now." 

"We  shall  hear  from  the  other  parties,'  said 
Weaver ;  "  Haldane  will  put  in  his  claim  of  course. 
What  are  you  going  to  do?  Give  me  some 
instructions." 

"  You  know  how  the  matter  stands,"  Mr.  Tenant 
replied.     "  What  can  I  say  ?  " 

**  I  shall  conclude  then  that  you  will  stand  upon 
your  rights.  A  son's  property  descends,  or  perhaps 
I  ought  to  say  ascends,  to  his  father.  There  may 
be  a  doubt  whether  this  legacy  actually  came  to 
your  son  or  not ;  if  so — if  he  hved  to  be  of  age  and 
to  inherit,  it  is  yours.  The  case  lies  in  a  nutshell. 
Was  he  of  age  when  he  died  or  was  he  not? 
It  all  turns  upon  that.  I  presume  I  am  to  look 
after  your  interests  in  the  matter.  The  other  party 
will  look  after  theirs." 

Receiving  no  reply,  Mr.  Weaver  left  the  house, 
resolved  to  act  upon  his  own  responsibility  and  to 
claim  the  money  for  his  client. 

A  rumour  soon  spread  throughout  the  neighbour- 
hood of  Pierremont  that  Mr.  Tenant  had  become 
enriched  as  a  consequence  of  his  son's  death.  It 
had  been  known  long  before  that  the  latter  would 
succeed,  on  coming  of  age,  to  a  considerable  estate, 
and  folks  jumped  to  the  conclusion  that  the  elder 
Tenant,  or,  at  aU  events,  some  member  of  his  family, 
would  now  possess  it 

Tradespeople  who  had  for  a  long  time  past  been 
pressing  for  payment  of  their  accounts,  were  not 
only  quite  contented  now  to  wait,  in  spite  of  the 
"  heavy  bills  they  had  to  meet,"  but  begged  for  a 
continuance  of  Mr.  Tenant's  esteemed  orders,  to 
which  they  would  be  most  happy  to  give  their  best 
attention  as  before.  Neighbours  who  had  begun 
to  be  a  little  shy  of  the  family  now  offered  their 
condolences,  not  merely  after  the  conventional 
manner,  but  with  the  kindest  expressions  of  sym- 
pathy; in  which  probably  they  were  sincere — as 
much  so,  at  all  events,  as  could  have  been  expected 
from  persons  whom  they  had  seldom  met,  except 
at  garden  parties,  dances,  and  public  gatherings. 

"  It  was  a  sad  thing,  so  very  sad,  for  the  poor 
Tenants,  losing  their  eldest  son  just  when  he  had 
come  of  age ;  they  were  so  very  sorry  for  them  ; 
but  of  course  that  little  windfall— «x/v  thousand 
pounds — or  was  it  forty?— even  thirty  would  be 
very  convenient  for  them.  It  was  well  known  that 
they  were  very  poor,  and  it  was  a  wonder  to  some 
how  they  had  kept  going  at  all.    Very  much  in- 


volved they  were  supposed  to  be  ;  but  this  would 
set  them  upon  their  legs  again."  So  the  friendly, 
sympathising  neighbours  chatted  confidentially 
among  themselves,  and  were  very  glad  that  they 
had  sent  their  wreaths  and  cards  with  kind 
inquiries. 

But  after  a  time  doubts  began  to  be  whispered 
about  the  windfall.  Mr.  Weaver,  of  course,  kept 
his  own  counsel.  Even  Squire  Marmion,  who  had 
occasion  to  call  at  his  office  on  business,  could  get 
nothing  out  of  him.  A  significant  look  when  the 
subject  was  broached  left  him  to  indulge  his  own 
conjectures  as  before  ;  which  he  did  with  as  much 
confidence  as  if  he  had  received  a  distinct  commu- 
nication. It  was  all  up  with  the  Tenants,  he  told  his 
wife  on  his  return  home. 

Mr.  Tenant  was  seldom  seen  at  this  time.  He 
scarcely  ever  went  beyond  his  own  grounds  ;  and 
was  not  at  home  to  anyone  who  called.  Mrs. 
Tenant  was  much  exercised  in  her  mind  at  the  un- 
certainty which  seemed  to  prevail  as  to  their  future. 
She  could  not  understand  her  husband's  evident 
anxiety. 

"  I  don't  see  how  there  can  be  any  doubt  about 
that  money,"  she  said.  "  I  am  sure  I  should  be 
the  very  last  person  in  the  world  to  think  of  profit- 
ing by  poor  dear  Herbert's  death  ;  but  you  know  how 
anxious  he  was  to  leave  us  this  money,  and  how 
useful  it  would  be  to  us.  How  you  can  hesitate 
about  claiming  it  is  beyond  my  comprehension.  We 
have  been  in  want  of  money  lately,  which  is 
another  reason  for  getting  it  at  once.  If  I  speak  to 
Elsie  on  the  subject,  she  turns  away  as  if  it  were  of 
no  consequence." 

"  What  does  Elsie  say  about  it  ?  " 

"  It  is  difficult  to  get  her  to  say  anything  at  alL 
Mr.  Weaver  said  it  is  only  a  question  of  time.  I 
heard  the  clock  strike  myself  just  before  poor  Her- 
bert— ^just  before  the  end  came.  We  all  heard  it 
Our  poor  dear  child  looked  up  and  smiled " 

"Clocks  may  vary,"  said  her  husband  impatiently. 
"That's  where  the  question  would  arise.  The 
Stonedale  clock  struck  afterwards." 

"  But  that  clock  on  the  stairs  is  always  right :  it 
would  be  strange  if  it  should  be  wrong  on  that  one 
occasion.  What  could  have  happened  to  it  ?  No 
one  could  have  touched  it  without  our  knowledge. 
You  could  prove  that  yourself,  on  oath,  if  it  were 
called  in  question.  Let  Weaver  claim  the  money 
for  you  as  he  advises.  If  you  let  it  go,  when  we 
are  so  much  in  need  of  it — thirty  thousand  pounds 
— I  shall  have  no  patience  with  you.  I  never 
thought  I  should  be  brought  to  such  a  pass  as 
this  :  can't  even  pay  for  my  mourning." 

Mrs.  Tenant  put  her  handkerchief  to  her  eyes 
and  wept ;  and  her  husband  took  the  opportunity 
while  she  was  thus  engaged  to  leave  the  room. 

But  she  renewed  the  subject  whenever  she  was 
alone  with  him  :  it  was  the  first  thing  in  the  morn- 
ingand  the  la.stthing  at  night  Shegavehim  no  peace. 
She  threw  out  hints  which  led  him  to  suppose  that 
she  knew  more  than  she  did.  Elsie  he  thought 
had  said  something  ;  or  some  one  else  had  witnessed 
his  act  of  dishonesty  on  the  stair.s,  or  had  guessed 
it  and  had  spoken  to  Mrs.  Tenant  about  it 

But  neither  his  wife's  complaints  nor  Mr. 
Weaver's  expostulations  had  any  effect  upon  Mr. 
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Tenant,  except  to  make  him  more  anxious  and 
miserable.  The  question  which  the  lawyer  had 
repeatedly  urged,  "  What  are  you  going  to  do  about 
that  money  ? "  remained  unanswered  ;  and  the 
lawyer  at  last,  finding  his  client  impracticable,  ad- 
dressed himself  to  Arthur. 

**  Get  your  father  to  make  up  his  mind,"  he  said. 
"  Does  he  intend  to  claim  the  property  or  not  ? 
Talk  to  him  about  it.     We  must  do  something." 

"  I  have  talked  to  him,"  Arthur  replied,  "  but  can 
get  nothing  out  of  him.  I  will  try  him  again  how- 
ever." 

Arthur  did  try  again  ;  but  with  no  better  success. 
Mr.  Tenant  could  not  make  up  his  mind.  He  had 
almost  consented  to  put  in  his  claim  for  the  money, 
when  Elsie  entered  the  room. 

Arthur  appealed  to  her.  Elsie  did  not  speak, 
but  looked  at  her  father  tenderly  and  sorrowfully  ; 
and  though  for  a  moment  he  lifted  his  eyes  to  meet 
hers,  they  fell  before  her  troubled  gaze. 

"  What  do  you  say  about  it,  Elsie  ? "  Arthur 
asked. 

"  Don't  ask  me,  Arthur." 

"  But  I  must  ask  you.  The  question  has  to  be 
settled.  Are  you  prepared  to  give  up  all  claim  to 
the  money?" 

"  My  father  knows  best,"  said  Elsie  ;  "  but  for 
my  own  part  I  would  say — yes.     Let  it  go." 

"  What  do  you  mean  ?  " 

**  I  mean  ?    Oh,  don't  ask  me.     Let  it  go." 

^*  I^t  it  go  !     Thirty  thousand  pounds  ! " 

"  But  if  it  is  not  ours,  rightly  and  lawfully  ours — " 

"  That  is  the  question." 

At  that  moment  Weaver  entered  the  room ; 
and  Mr.  Tenant  rose  from  his  chair  much  agitated, 
and  went  out. 

Elsie  followed  him,  leaving  Arthur  and  the 
lawyer  together. 

Mr.  Tenant  went  to  his  smoking-room,  or  den  as 
he  was  wont  to  call  it— a  retreat  in  which  he  was 
accustomed  to  take  refuge  when  he  wished  to  be 
alone.  He  knew,  therefore,  when  Elsie  followed 
him  closely,  that  she  had  some  motive  for  doing  so. 
She  shut  the  door  behind  her,  and  when  her  father 
was  seated,  threw  herself  on  her  knees  by  his  side 
and  buried  her  face  in  his  lap. 

For  some  moments  neither  of  them  spoke. 

"  Do  you  know  how  I  am  situated,  Elsie  ?  "  her 
father  asked. 

She  made  a  gesture  of  assent. 

"  If  I  lose  this  money,  I  lose  everything — house, 
home,  everything." 

Again  she  assented. 

"  What  will  become  of  us  ?  " 

"  We  must  not  think  of  that,"  Elsie  murmured. 

"  Why  not  ?  "  he  asked. 

She  answered  not,  but  grasped  his  hand  with  her 
trembling  fingers  and  pressed  it  to  her  lips. 

"  It  is  very  hard,"  he  said.  "  The  money 
belongs  to  us  of  right.  It  was  left  to  us  with  the 
intention  that  we— that  is,  poor  Herbert— should 
have  it.  It  could  never  have  been  anticipated  that 
he  would  die  so  young.  Why  should  a  few  minutes 
of  time  make  so  great  a  difference,  even  if  it  could 
be  shown  that  my  poor  boy  did  not  actually  live  to 
be  of  age?  If  the  question  should  come  into 
court " 


"  It  won't,  dear  father ;  you  won't  lei  it,  will 
you  ?  " 

**  It  is  very  hard,  very  hard,"  her  father  answered, 
getting  up  and  leaving  the  room. 

"  My  father  won't  do  anything,"  Arthur  said  to 
Mr.  Weaver  ;  "  I  have  just  seen  him,  and  he  has 
decided  not  to  make  any  claim." 

"  He  won't  ! "  cried  the  lawyer.  "  I'm  very 
sorry  ;  and  yet,  I  don't  know  but  he  may  be  right. 
It  would  have  been  an  interesting  case ;  but  doubt- 
ful, of  course.  Still,  we  might  have  fought  it  ;  we 
might  at  least  have  made  a  compromise,  dividing 
the  spoil.     It  is  a  pity  to  give  it  up  so  tamely." 

When  Weaver  was  gone,  Mr.  Tenant  and  his  son 
walked  out  together  among  the  shrubs  and  ferns.  One 
thought  possessed  them  both.  This,  their  pleasart 
home,  was  to  be  left  It  would  cease  to  be  theirs  ; 
at  all  events  they  would  cease  to  dwell  there. 
Strangers  would  occupy  it.  The  crash  must  come, 
and  that  quickly.  They  had  no  right  to  be  there 
at  that  moment.  Horses,  carriages,  much  even 
of  the  furniture,  must  be  sold ;  servants  must  l>e 
dismissed.  Every  day  of  their  continuance  in  that 
place  was  adding  to  the  load  of  debt  which  would 
take  away  nearly  all  their  living. 

Yes,  money  was  wanted ;  money  must  be  had, 
and  that  without  delay.  The  contents  of  the  house 
and  stables  must  be  sold  by  auction ;  but  that 
would  not  suffice.  The  Pierremont  estate  was 
already  mortgaged  ;  and  Mr.  Weaver,  who  did  not 
fail  to  call  again  in  a  day  or  two  on  this  business, 
could  only  suggest  that  a  further  charge  should  be 
made  upon  the  property,  backed  by  a  ix>licy  of 
insurance  upon  Mr.  Tenant's  life.  This  the  lawyer 
undertook  to  effect ;  and  lost  no  time  in  getting 
the  insurance  completed  and  the  first  premium 
paid. 

CHAPTER  V LOST  ! 

"Without  a  grave,  unknell'd,  uncoffined,  and  unkno^ii." 


u 


HAVE  you  sent  that  toadstone  thing  hack  to 
old  Adam  Todd  ? "  Arthur  Tenant  asked 
his  father  as  they  were  walking  together, 
some  three  or  four  weeks  after  the  latter  had  declared 
his  resolve,  or  rather  had  given  his  consent,  to  forego 
any  claim  he  might  be  supposed  to  have  upon  the 
Haldane  property.  "  He  asked  me  to  let  him  have 
it  again  :  it  is  a  sort  of  heirloom,  and  he  values  it, 
naturally." 

"  Heirloom ;  yes,  one  may  value  heirlooms,'' 
said  his  father  with  some  bitterness.  "  But  look 
there  ! " 

He  pointed  to  a  large  placard  or  poster,  headed 
in  great  black  letters  with  the  names  of  a  well-known 
firm  of  auctioneers ;  followed  by  the  name,  almost 
equally  conspicuous— Pierremont.  It  was  the 
announcement  of  a  sale  of  furniture,  horses,  carriages, 
and  other  effects  in  that  noble  villa  residence — 
which  residence  was  itself  to  be  let  on  lease  with 
immediate  possession. 

Mr.  Tenant  and  his  family  were  leaving  their 
pleasant  home,  and  going  to  reside  in  a  small  house 
at  Stonedale.  Arthur  had  already  put  an  advertise- 
ment  in  the  local  papers  in  the  hope  of  finding 
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employment  of  some  kind  or  other  for  himself ;  he 
hardly  knew  what  to  look  for,  and  did  not  much 
care.  Anything  would  be  better,  he  said  to  himself, 
than  idleness.  He  was  quite  sick  of  that.  He  had 
never  taken  kindly  to  the  listless,  purposeless  exist- 
ence in  which  the  last  two  or  three  years  had  been 
spent.  Now  it  had  become  necessary  for  him  to 
earn  his  own  living,  and  he  was  resolved  to  do  it. 
If  nothing  better  offered,  he  would  put  on  a 
labourer's  jacket  and  break  stones  by  the  roadside. 
'^  Something  will  turn  up,''  his  father  had  said  in 
his  usual  vague  way  of  thinking  and  speaking  ;  but 
Arthur  did  not  intend  to  wait  for  that.  He  envied 
the  labourers  when  he  saw  them  sitting  under  a 
hedge  eating  with  hearty  appetite  the  crust  of  bread 
and  morsel  of  cold  meat  or  bacon  which  they  had 
earned  and  paid  for. 

Mr.  Tenant's  temper  had  not  improved  under 
the  troubles  which  had  fallen  upon  him.  So  far 
the  uses  of  adversity  had  been  anything  but  sweet 
to  him.  He  had  given  his  son  Arthur  a  hint,  with 
more  of  reason  than  of  delicacy,  that  he  must  no 
longer  look  to  him  for  food  and  clothing.  Their 
old  cat  had  two  kittens,  which,  though  grown  up, 
followed  her  about  and  wanted  to  play  with  her. 
The  cat  spat  at  them  and  drove  them  away  :  per- 
haps she  had  another  family  in  prospect  "  She's 
quite  right,"  Tenant  said  pointedly  to  his  son  : 
"  they  are  old  enough  to  get  their  own  living  now, 
and  ought  to  know  it."  Perhaps  he  meant  no- 
thing ;  but  Arthur  took  the  words  to  himself,  and, 
though  he  made  no  reply,  vowed  that  he  would  no 
longer  be  a  burden  upon  his  parents. 

It  was  evident  that,  although  Mr.  Tenant  had 
given  up  his  claim  to  the  inheritance,  he  considered 
himself  ill  used ;  and  he  seemed  to  look  upon  his 
children,  more  especially  Elsie,  as  the  cause  of  his 
misfortune.  Perhaps  it  was  only  another  example 
of  the  old  proverb,  "  When  Poverty  comes  in  at  the 
door,  Love  flies  out  at  the  window;"  but  Tenant, 
instead  of  seeking  comfort  under  his  troubles  from 
those  who  might  have  sympathised  with  him,  had 
become  silent  and  morose,  and  would  have  nothing 
to  say  to  anyone  ;  treating  those  even  of  his  own 
house  as  if  they  were  in  league  against  him. 

Another  fancy  that  possessed  him,  though  he 
kept  it  to  himself,  was  that  the  Toadstone  had  some- 
thing to  do  with  his  misfortunes.  Old  Adam 
Todd  had  brought  it  to  his  house  in  the  hope  of 
doing  him  a  service  ;  but  the  effect  of  the  uncanny 
thing,  if  it  had  any  effect  at  all,  was  anything  but 
good.  It  had  not  delayed  even  for  a  moment  his 
son's  departure  :  he  did  not  pretend  to  say  or  think 
that  it  had  hastened  it ;  but  it  had  been  in  his  pos- 
session on  that  sad  night  when  Herbert  died  ;  he 
himself  had  clasped  it  in  his  right  hand  at  the 
moment  when  he  stood  before  the  old  clock  on 
the  stairs,  when  he  had  been  tempted  to  open  the 
glass  and  put  forward  the  hands  upon  the  dial,  and 
had  been  detected  in  the  act  of  doing  so  by  his 
daughter.  He  had  never  before  been  guilty  of  any- 
thing so  shameful.  For  what  did  it  amount  fo  ? 
An  act  of  fraud—  an  attempt  to  secure  by  an  acted 
lie  a  sum  of  money  which  did  not  belong  to  him. 
It  must  have  been  the  toadstone's  fault,  not  his. 
At  all  events  he  tried  to  think  so. 

^  I  should  like  to  throw  the  thing  into  the  pit 


where  it  came  from,"  he  said  to  his  son,  in  answer 
to  his  question  \vhether  he  had  yet  returned  it 
to  its  owner.  "  I  am  going  there  presently,  and 
have  asked  old  Todd  to  meet  me.  I'll  take  it  with 
me  and  give  it  him  and  be  rid  of  it.  I  wish  I  had 
never  seen  the  horrid  thing.  I  never  take  it  up  but 
some  misfortune  follows,  or  something  disagreeable 
happens." 

That  might  well  be  the  case,  Arthur  thought,  see- 
ing that  his  father  was  beset  by  duns  and  subject  to 
the  daily  inconveniences  which  attend  a  state  of 
impecuniosity  and  debt 

In  the  desperate  state  of  his  affairs  Mr.  Tenant 
endeavoured  to  find  comfort  in  the  belief  that 
something  might  yet  be  done  with  the  old  quarry 
and  its  mine  of  wealth,  drowned  out  as  it  was,  on  the 
hill-side.  Stackpole,  it  was  true,  had  given  him  no 
encouragement,  and  Stackpole  was  a  practical  man. 
The  water  could  be  pumped  out,  he  had  said  ; 
there  would  be  no  difficulty  about  doing  it,  only  it 
would  not  pay.  Stackpole  had  spoken  his  last  word 
about  the  quarries,  and  it  would  be  no  use  sending 
for  him  again.  But  there  were  old  quarrymen  in  the 
neighlx>urhood  ;  and  Mr.  Tenant  thought  that  one 
or  other  of  these  might  give  a  more  favourable 
verdict  and  might  really  know  more  about  it  He 
had  sent  therefore  for  Adam  Todd,  and  had  asked 
him  to  meet  him  near  the  brow  of  the  pit  to  have 
a  look  at  the  place  and  consider  its  possibilities. 
When  Mr.  Tenant  had  started  on  his  errand,  Arthur 
and  his  sister  Elsie  went  for  a  stroll  through  the 
shrubberies,  to  take  a  last  look  round  before  leaving 
their  home,  which  they  were  to  quit  that  same 
evening. 

On  the  doorstep,  by  a  curious  chance  as  it  seemed, 
a  huge  wrinkled  toad  met  them.  Arthur  called  his 
sister's  attention  to  the  animal.  It  was  a  fine,  fat, 
warty  specimen,  and  it  sat  looking  at  them  without 
any  sign  of  fear,  as  if  it  knew  that  they  were  about 
to  leave  the  house,  and  meant  to  enter  in  when 
they  were  gone  and  take  possession. 

"  *  Ugly  and  venomous,' "  said  Arthur.  "  I  don't 
call  him  ugly,  Elsie  ;  do  you  ?  " 

"  He  has  a  sort  of  beauty  of  his  own,"  said  Elsie. 

"  And  as  for  being  venomous— that's  nonsense." 

"Crusoe  does  not  seem  to  think  so,"  Elsie 
replied. 

The  dog,  which  had  been  inspecting  the  toad 
from  a  safe  distance,  drew  back  when  invited  to 
approach  it,  and  his  tail  drooped  between  his  legs. 
He  had  tackled  a  toad  once  before,  it  was  said,  and 
had  had  a  sore  mouth  in  consequence.  Arthur 
stooped  to  take  the  toad  in  his  hands,  but  was 
arrested  by  the  voice  of  a  servant-girl  who  happened 
to  be  near. 

"  Take  care,  sir,  it  will  bite  you  ! " 

"  Bite  me  !  no  ;  it  has  no  teeth." 

"  He'll  spit  at  you  and  p'ison  you.     See  there  ! " 

The  toad  was  darting  out  its  tongue. 

"  It's  only  catching  insects,"  Arthur  said.  "  Its 
tongue  is  not  like  yours " 

"  I  should  hope  not,  sir." 

"The  root  of  a  toad's  tongue  is  not  in  its  throat, 
but  in  the  front  of  its  mouth,  and  it  turns  there  as 
if  upon  a  hinge.  The  tip  of  the  tongue  is  thrown 
forward,  to  catch  insects,  and  then  flung  backward, 
tossing  the  fly,  or  whatever  it  may  be,  down  its 
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throat.  And  this  is  done  so  quickly  that  one  can 
hardly  follow  its  movements ;  the  insect  seems  to 
disappear  like  magic.  No,  Jane,  the  toad's  tongue 
is  not  like  ours.  And  just  look  at  its  eye  !  There's 
a  jewel  for  you  !  The  pair  of  them  would  make 
you  a  fine  pair  of  earrings." 

Jane  did  not  seem  to  covet  such  jewellery.  "  I 
wonder  you  can  handle  the  nasty  creature,"  she  said. 
"  There  won't  be  none  of  them  at  Stonedale  ;  that's 
one  good  thing." 

Meantime  Mr.  Tenant  went  on  his  way,  carrying 
the  toadstone  to  deliver  it  up  to  old  Adam  Todd, 
its  owner.  He  met  one  or  two  country-folk,  who 
looked  at  him  with  pitying  eyes  and  would  have  said 
"  Good-bye  "  to  him,  but  rightly  judged  that  he  was 
in  no  humour  just  then  to  be  spoken  to.  Mr. 
Tenant  had  never  been  very  sociable  with  the 
villagers;  but  a  general. feeling  of  goodwill  pre- 
vailed among  them  at  this  time,  in  sympathy  both 
with  himself  and  his  family. 

They  followed  him  with  their  eyes  as  he  went 
towards  the  old  quarry,  and  they  saw  his  tall  figure 
standing  on  a  point  of  rock  which  projected  over 
the  water  at  some  height  above  its  surface,  his  arms 
folded  and  his  head  bent  forward  Napoleon-like. 
Adam  Todd  was  not  there  to  meet  him.  He  had  not 
received  the  message  that  the  Squire  had  sent  or, 
perhaps,  only  thought  he  had  ;  for  he  had  so  many 
things  to  think  about  just  at  that  time  that  it  w^as 
not  to  be  wondered  at  if  he  were  absent  and 
forgetful. 

One  side  of  the  pit  was  clothed  with  birch- trees, 
alder-saplings,  mountain  ash,  and  other  self-sown 
plants  ;  and  gorse-bushes  had  taken  root  here  and 
there  upon  ledges  of  the  rock  and  in  crevices 
which  ran  along  its  face.  These  cast  a  gloomy 
shade  upon  the  depths  below,  where  the  water  lay 
in  sullen  quietude.  But  the  other  side,  from  which 
a  better  general  view  of  the  pit  and  its  branches 
was  to  be  obtained,  rose  abrupt  and  i>erpendicular, 
except  where  the  point  of  rock  above  mentioned 
jutted  forward,  overhanging  the  abyss.  Here  at 
one  time  a  crane  had  been  fixed,  for  lifting  up  the 
stone,  worked  in  primitive  fashion  by  a  capstan 
and  horse-power  on  the  bank,  and  the  remains  of 
it  were  still  standing.  Anyone  who  could  stand 
upon  that  spot  and  look  down  into  the  depth  below 
must  have  a  good  head  ;  especially  after  heavy  rains 
such  as  there  had  been  of  late,  when  clods  of  earth 
and  even  large  blocks  of  stone  would  sometimes 
break  away  suddenly  and  plunge  down  into  the 
dark  waters  with  a  crash  which,  being  echoed  and 
re-echoed  from  the  opposite  walls  of  the  pit,  was 
not  only  startling,  but  alarming. 

The  day  had  been  dark  and  lowering,  and  the 
night  closed  in  earlier  than  usual,  a  thick  mist 
covering  the  ground  and  obscuring  the  western 
hills.  Mrs.  Tenant,  with  her  son  and  daughter  and 
the  two  servants  who  were  to  follow  the  fortunes  of 
the  family,  left  Pierremont  without  waiting  for  her 
husband's  return.  They  passed  two  unpleasant- 
looking  men  near  the  gate,  who  took  particular 
notice  of  them,  and  seemed  half  inclined  to  stop  the 
carriage  as  it  drove  past  them.  They  seemed  to 
be  skulking  about,  not  for  the  pleasure  of  the  land- 
scape, nor  in  search  of  health.  They  were  not 
tramps,  nor  poachers.     It  would  not  perhaps  have 


been  difficult  to  conjecture  what  they  were  or  why 
they  had  come  thither ;  but  no  one  hazarded  a 
remark  upon  the  subject.  Mr.  Tenant  had  had 
unpleasant  visitors  more  than  once  lately.  It  was 
to  be  hoped  that  when  the  sale  was  over,  and  money 
matters  put  into  a  more  satisfactory  state,  he  would 
be  free  from  such  vexations. 

"  I  wish  your  father  were  with  us,"  Mrs.  Tenant 
said  as  they  drove  away  towards  Stonedale  \  and 
yet " 

And  yet  she  did  not  wish  it.  She  did  not  like 
the  look  of  those  two  men,  and  feared  their  presence 
there  betokened  some  fresh  evil  or  annoyance  for 
her  husband. 

Mr.  Tenant  did  not  follow  his  family  to  Stonedale 
that  evening.  They  sat  up,  waiting  and  watching 
for  him.  There  had  been  heavy  rain,  and  they 
supposed  he  might  have  taken  refuge  at  the  house 
of  a  friend  and  was  passing  the  night  there.  But 
his  movements  had  been  uncertain  of  late,  and  had 
several  times  given  them  anxiety.  More  than  once 
he  had  stayed  out  till  the  small  hours  of  the  morning. 
He  had  been  so  troubled  in  his  mind  that  he  could 
not  rest  in  the  house,  and  would  spend  hours  pacing 
to  and  fro,  or  sitting  with  a  neighbour,  smoking 
his  pipe — not  always  a  dry  one — and  trying  to 
forget  his  cares. 

They  were  very  uneasy  about  him  at  such  times, 
and  especially  so  on  this  occasion.  Arthur  did  not 
go  to  bed  all  night,  and  as  soon  as  the  day  began 
to  break,  set  out,  accompanied  by  the  dog  Crusoe, 
to  gain,  if  possible,  some  tidings  of  his  father. 

Near  his  old  home  he  met  two  labourers  going  to 
their  work.  They  halted  and  wished  him  "  Good 
morning,"  wondering  to  see  him  out  so  early. 

"It  has  been  a  rough  night,"  one  of  them  re- 
marked. 

"  Ah,"  said  the  other,  "  I  knowed  it  would  come 
down  ;  we  shall  have  more  rain  yet.  Full  moon 
last  Sunday  you  know  ;  it's  a  true  saying — 

*'  '  Saturday  new  moon,  or  Sunday  full, 
Never  did  no  good,  and  never  wool.' 

"  It's  cleared  off  now  for  a  bit,"  he  continued ; 
"  but  there's  thunder  in  the  air." 

"  Thunder  ?    No,  I  think  not,"  Arthur  said. 

"Ah,  but  there  is.  Didn't  you  hear  it  yesterday 
evening  ?  " 

"  No." 

"  Me  and  Jim  here  heerd  it.  We  had  been  at 
work  together  on  the  hill  and  was  going  home, 
'twixt  six  and  seven  o'clock,  and  we  both  on  us  heerd 
it — ^just  one  clap  and  no  more ;  not  ver}'  loud 
neither,  but  there  was  no  mistaking  of  it." 

"  Was  there  any  lightning  ?  " 

"  We  didn't  see  none ;  but  thunder  there  was 
distinct,  and  w^e  both  heerd  it ;  and  there's  more 
about,  I  doubt." 

Arthur  went  on  his  way.  It  was  evident  that 
these  men  had  seen  nothing  of  his  father,  and  he 
did  not  want  to  publish  the  fact  of  his  absence  from 
home  needlessly,  not  knowing  what  might  be 
thought  of  it.  Soon  afterwards  he  met  Adam  Todd. 
To  him  he  could  speak  more  freely. 

"  Did  you  see  my  father  yesterday  ?  "  he  asked. 
"  He  expected  to  meet  you  at  the  quarries,  and  was 
going  to  give  you  that  toadstone." 
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"  No,  Mr.  Arthur ;  I  didn't  see  him.  Expected 
me  to  meet  him  at  the  quarries,  did  you  say  ?  " 

"  1  thought  he  did," 

"  I  heard  that  he  had  been  seen  there,"  Adam 
said  ;  "  but  I  never  had  no  message  from  him,  and 
didn'l  go  to  meet  him," 

They  vere  a[iproaching  the  pit  while  thus 
speaking,  and  suddenly  Ackm  Todd  stood  still. 

"What's  this?"  he  exclaimed,  "There  has 
been  a  fall  of  stone  here.  'I'he  old  crane  is  gone 
down,  and  the  bit  of  rock  on  which  it  stood.  Well, 
to  be  sure  !  Don't  go  too  near,  Mr.  Arthur ;  there 
may  be  more  of  it  loobe ;  it's  apt  to  be  treacherous- 
like  after  the  rain  ;  a  little  thing  vnll  start  it  some- 
times." 

The  two  labourers,  who  had  halted,  looking  after 
them,  now  approached. 

"  Well  I  niver,"  said  one  of  them.  "  Jim,  my 
lad,  did  you  iver?" 

"  Niver  in  my  life,"  Jim  answered. 

"Tell  you  what,  Jim  ;  this  was  your  thunder." 

"Ah  ;  yours  and  mine  ;  we  both  heerd  it." 

They  stood  and  looked  down  into  the  abyss, 
craning  their  necks. 

"  It's  a  good  job  nobody  was  here  at  the  time," 
said  Jim.     "It  would  have  been  sudden  death  to 

__       anyone   as   hap- 

■  pened     to     \yt 


finding,  he  disappeared  for  a  few  moments,  and  then 
scrambled  back  again,  carrying  a  hat  in  his  mouth. 

"  Heaven  help  us  ! "  cried  Todd.  "  What's  this  ? " 

"  My  father's  hat !  "  Arthur  exclaimed,  as  he  ex- 
amined it  eagerly, 

"Take  care,  sir— take  care,  my  dear  lad,  do  ;" 
said  Todd,  seizing  the  young  man  by  the  arni  and 
dragging  him  from  the  spot  "It's  only  a  hat;  it 
might  have  blown  off,  or  anything.  He  may  be 
safe  yet," 

The  dog  was  still  running  in  and  out  among  the 
bushes,  making  tracks  for  himself  where  no  one 
could  follow  him,  whining  and  yelping  as  he  did  so, 
reappearing  at  interials  and  looking  up  to  them  as 
if  he  would  inquire  what  they  thought  of  it  and 
what  they  were  going  to  do. 

"Stay  you  here,"  said  Adam  Todd  to  Arthur, 
when  he  had  led  him  away  from  the  edge  of  the 
precipice  to  a  safe  place.  "  Sit  ye  down  here  and 
wait  while  I  go  round  to  the  other  side,  TTie 
ground  slopes  there,  and  I  can  get  down  almost  to 
the  water's  edge." 

"  Do,"  said  Arthur. 

"You'll  stay  here,  won't  you?  You  won't  go 
looking  down  into  the  pit  again,  shall  you  ?  " 

Arthur  made  a  gesture  of  assent,  but  the  old 
man  had  not  gone  many  yards  when  the  younger  one 
was  by  his  side  again,  and  they  went  on  together. 
The  dog  kept  with  them,  running  to  and  fro  and 
continuing  his  quest  as  before.  They  made  their 
way  with  much  difificulty  to  within  a  few  feet  of  the 
water's  edge,  but  could  see  nothing  either  to  con- 
firm their  fears  or  to  give  ground  for  hope. 

Perhaps  the  dog  had  clearer  sight  or  keener 
instinct.  With  a  short  yelp  he  plunged  into  the 
water  and  swam  out  as  if  he  would  cross  to  the 
other  side.  When  half-way  across  he  seized  some- 
thing with  his  teeth,  and,  returning  with  it,  laid  it 
down  at  Arthur's  feet.  It  was  Mr.  Tenant's  walking- 
All  hope  seemed  now  to  be  taken  away.  They 
almost  dreaded  to  look  farther.  One  of  the  labourers, 
who  remained  above  looking  down  at  them,  was 
despatched  to  the  village,  and  a  number  of  men 
assembled  quickly,  bringing  ropes  and  planks.  A 
raft  was  then  constructed,  :ind  search  made.  Part 
of  the  old  crane  was  floating  upon  the  water,  but 
the  rock  on  which  it  had  stood  was  at  the  bottom, 
many  fathoms  deep.  Nothing  of  it  was  to  be  seen, 
nor  was  there  anything  to  confirm  their  fears  as  to 
the  fate  of  the  unfortunate  Squire. 

That,  however,  was  not  surprising.  If  he  had 
gone  down  with  the  falling  stones  and  earth  he 
would  no  doubt  be  lying  at  the  bottom,  buried 
underneath  the  mass.  The  hat  and  stick  alone 
remained  to  show  where  he  had  been,  and  to  indi- 
cate with  almost  absolute  certainty  the  dreadful 
fate  which  must  have  overtaken  him. 


"What's  the  matter,  Mr.  Arthur?"  old  Todd 
exclaimed.    "  Keep  back,  sir ;  keep  back  ! " 

"  My  father,"  Arthur  cried,  white  ai  ashes  and 
trembling  all  over;  "he  was  here  yesterday,  and 
has  not  been  seen  since.     Look  at  the  dog  ! " 

f'rusoe  was  sniffing  eagerly  about  among  thegorse 
and  rubble,  trying  apparently  to  get  down  towards 
the  water.     Making  his  way  by  a  track  of  his  own 


"  Is  not  this  something  more  than  fantasy? 
What  think  you  on'l  V—Shaitsfearc. 

ILL    news,   it    is  well  known,   travels    quickly. 
Although   Arthur  Tenant  hastened    home  as 
soon  as   it  had  become  evident  that  nothing 
further  was  to  be  discovered  and  nothing  more  to 
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be  done  at  the  quarry,  he  found  that  tidings  of  the 
catastrophe  had  arrived  before  him.  Mr.  Heath 
had  met  the  labourer  Jim  in  the  street,  near  Mrs. 
Tenant's  door,  breathless  with  running,  and  eager 
to  pour  forth  the  fatal  story  into  the  ears  of  every 
passer-by.  He  stopped  for  a  moment  to  gasp  out 
his  message  to  the  curate,  who,  when  he  had  heard 
it,  prevented  him  from  publishing  it  any  farther  in 
the  streets,  and  went  with  him  to  break  the  news 
as  gently  as  possible  to  the  bereaved  wife  and 
daughter. 

But  such  news  cannot  be  broken.  The  attempt 
to  break  it  gently  and  slowly  excites  an  agony  of 
suspense  and  apprehension,  and  Mr.  Heath  found  all 
his  efforts  vain  to  calm  the  fears  or  moderate  the 
grief,  anxiety,  and  terror  by  which  both  wife  and 
daughter  were  distracted. 

The  curate  could  give  them  no  information 
beyond  the  bare  fact,  if  fact  it  was,  which  he  had 
heard  from  Jim.  Mr.  Tenant  was  drowned  in  the 
pit  The  crane  had  gone  down,  and  the  rock  on 
which  it  stood,  and  the  husband  and  father  with  it. 
As  to  the  how  or  when,  or  the  circumstances  which 
had  led  to  the  catastrophe,  Jim  could  tell  them 
nothing.  He  had  hastened  away  from  the  quarry 
without  waiting  for  particulars,  eager  to  be  the  first 
to  report  the  dismal  news,  and  with  some  idea, 
perhaps,  of  receiving  a  reward  for  his  information. 

When  Arthur  arrived,  pale  and  agitated,  he  met 
Mr.  Heath  on  the  doorstep  hastening  forth  to  hire 
a  conveyance  for  his  mother  and  Elsie,  who  were 
bent  on  making  their  way  without  any  loss  of  time 
to  the  quarry. 

The  description  he  was  able  to  give  them  of  the 
search  that  had  been  made  and  of  the  downfall  of 
the  crane  near  to  which  his  unhappy  father  had 
been  seen  but  a  short  time  before,  though  to  others 
it  might  have  seemed  conclusive  as  to  the  fatal 
nature  of  the  catastrophe,  left  some  ground  of 
hope,  which  Mrs.  Tenant  seized  upon,  refusing  to 
believe  that  her  husband  was  really  dead. 

Yet,  if  he  had  escaped,  why  had  he  not  returned 
home?  There  might  be  a  hundred  reasons  for 
that,  they  argued.  Here  indeed  were  his  hat  and 
stick — the  former  found  among  the  bushes  half- 
*way  down  the  cliff,  the  latter  recovered  from  the 
water,  floating  among  the  fragments  of  the  old 
broken  derrick.  It  did  not  follow  necessarily  that 
the  owner  of  these  things  had  fallen  with  them. 
The  wife,  as  she  still  called  herself— widow,  as 
others  would  have  said — refused  to  believe  that 
her  husband  was  dead.  When  they  proposed  to 
use  drags  for  recovering  his  body,  it  was  with  diffi- 
culty that  they  could  get  her  consent.  The  doubt,  the 
uncertainty,  the  fear,  were  preferable  to  the  dread 
reality  which  might,  in  spite  of  her  belief  to  the 
contrary,  be  brought  to  light. 

A  strange  rumour  which  reached  Mr.  Heath's 
ears  a  day  or  two  after  the  catastrophe  at  the  pit 
induced  him  to  pay  a  visit  to  Pierremont  and  to 
seek  an  interview  with  the  housekeeper  there. 
Mrs.  Burley  was  an  old  seivant,  and  the  house  had 
been  left  in  her  charge.  She  opened  the  door  to 
the  curate  after  some  delay.  It  was  locked,  and 
chained,  and  bolted,  and  not  until  she  had  surveyed 
the  visitor  from  a  side-window  did  she  venture  to 
admit  him. 


She  was  very  glad  to  see  him,  she  said.  It  was 
so  lonesome  after  what  had  happened,  she  could 
scarcely  stay  in  the  house,  and  had  asked  Mrs. 
Brown — an  old  woman  who  curtsied  when  referred 
to  and  kept  very  close  to  the  housekeeper — to  come 
and  keep  her  company  for  a  bit. 

Both  the  women  were  in  a  state  of  excitement, 
and  Mrs.  Burley  delayed  not  to  explain  what  it 
was  that  so  disturbed  them.  She  had  seen  some- 
thing—something tiiat  she  scarcely  liked  to  speak 
of— she  had  seen  it  with  her  own  eyes,  thinking 
nothing  about  it  at  the  time ;  if  she  had  not 
seen  it  herself  she  would  never  have  believed  it ; 
she  never  used  to  believe  in  such  things — "  but 
seeing  is  believing,  sir,  is  it  not  ?  *'  she  said. 

"  What  did  you  see  ?  "  Mr.  Heath  asked. 

"  It  was  the  day  the  family  went  away,  sir — the 
very  same  evening.  I  had  been  left  alone  in  the 
house,  and  had  been  upstairs  shutting  the  windows 
early  because  it  had  begun  to  rain.  I  had  looked 
in  at  the  room  where  poor  Mr.  Herbert  died  ;  but 
did  not  go  into  it.  I  stood  still  upon  the  landing, 
thinking  about  the  poor  dear  young  gentleman  gone 
from  his  bed  and  lying  out  there  in  the  churchyard ; 
and  I  thought  of  a  bit  of  a  hymn  as  I  used  to  hear 
when  I  was  a  child — how  *  everyone  must  flit,  from 
bed  into  the  pit,  and  from  the  pit  again,  to  happiness 
or  pain — '  I  daresay  you  know  it,  sir.  We  must  all 
flit  sooner  or  later,  I  said  to  myself ;  and  everything 
was  so  still  and  quiet,  and  me  all  alone  in  the 
house,  that  I  begun  to  feel  uncomfortable  like, 
and  went  downstairs.  I  stopped  a  moment  on  the 
landing  just  to  look  at  the  clock,  and  as  I  turned 
away  it  gave  warning,  being  on  the  stroke  of  seven. 
It  startled  me  a  bit ;  but  I  smiled  at  that  and  went 
down  and  fastened  the  front  door,  which  was  on 
the  latch,  as  it  always  used  to  be  when  the  family 
was  at  home.  The  door  of  the  study — Mr.  Tenant's 
room  as  he  used  to  call  his  den — was  on  the  jar,  so 
I  thought  I  would  lock  that  also." 

Mrs.  Burley  paused  here,  and  cast  her  eyes 
round  her  with  a  frightened  expression. 

"  If  you  wouldn't  mind  coming  this  way,  sir," 
.she  said,  "  it  would  be  pleasanter,  I  think," 

They  were  in  the  hall ;  and  she  led  the  way  to 
the  housekeeper's  room,  Mrs.  Brown,  who  had 
never  left  thein,  following  closely. 

"  Before  shutting  the  study  door,"  Mrs.  Burley 
continued  in  a  half  whisper,  "  I  just  looked  in,  and 
was  surprised  to  see  a  figure  standing  in  front  of  the 
writing-table.  I  was  just  going  to  speak  when  it 
turned  its  face ;  and  then  I  saw  it  ^-as  the 
master." 

"Mr.  Tenant?" 

"  Yes,  Mr.  Heath.  You  won't  believe  it,  perhaps, 
but  it  was  Mr.  Tenant  himself;  just  like  he  used  to 
be." 

There  was  a  pause,  Mr.  Heath  and  the  house- 
keeper looking  at  each  other  in  silence  j  while  Mrs. 
Brown  groaned  audibly. 

"  What  time  did  you  say  it  was,  Mrs.  Burley, 
when  you  saw  this  ?  " 

"Seven,  sir,  exactly.  The  clock  on  the  stairs 
struck  seven  while  I  was  looking  at— -it." 

"  At  the  clock  ?  " 

"No,  sir;  at  the— the  master.  He  seemed  to 
hear  it  too  ;  for  he  lifted  up  his  hands  and  put  his 
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fingers  into  his  ears.  I  have  seen  him  do  the  same 
more  than  once  lately  when  he  was  alive.  He 
somehow  didn't  seem  to  hke  to  hear  thnt  clock 
strike." 

"  Did  you  speak  to  him  ?  " 

"  No,  sir.     It  was  not  my  place," 

"Were  you  very  much  surprised  to  see  him 
there  ?  " 

"  Yes,  sir,  I  was  ;  but  I  thought  he  had  forgotten 
something  and  had  come  back  to  fetch  it,  and  would 
be  going  away  presently,  so  1  waited  in  the  hall  in 
case  he  should  have  anything  to  say  to  me." 

"  How  long  did  you  wait  ? " 

"  About  ten  minutes." 

"  And  then ? " 

"  Then  I  went  to  the  door  again  and  peeped  in." 

"Well?" 

"  He  was  gone,  sir ;  there  was  no  one  in  the 
room — gone,  sir,  as  sudden  and  mysterious  as  he 
bad  come." 


men  had  heard  what  they  supposed  to  be  a  peal  of 
thunder — in  reality,  the  fall  of  the  roclcand  crane  into 
the  pit.  He  was  not  disposed  to  be  superstitious ; 
but  Mrs.  Burley  was  so  very  much  in  earnest,  and 
so  very  circumstantial  in  her  account  of  what  she 
had  seen,  that  he  could  not  doubt  the  truth  of  her 
story.  It  must  be  as  she  liad  declared— either  she 
had  seen  Henry  Tenant  himself,  at  the  moment 
when  he  was  supposed  to  have  met  his  death,  or 
she  had  seen  his  ghost. 

"You  thought  It  was  Mr.  Tenant  himself  at  the 
time,  of  course  ?  "  said  the  curate  presently. 

"  Yes,  sir.    Never  dreamed  of  nothing  contrarj'." 

"Was  there  anything  particular— anything  un- 
usual in  his  appearance  ?  " 

"  Well,  sir,  I  did  not  take  much  notice  at  the 
time." 

"  Had  he  his  hat  on  ?  " 

"  No,  sir,  no  hat ;  and  he  had  got  wet  walking 
through  the  rain  as  I  supposed.     I  did  not  think 


"  He  had  not  passed  through  the  hall  P  " 

"  No,  sir." 

"  .^re  you  sure  ?  " 

"  Quite  certain.  I  had  never  left  the  spot.  I  had 
locked  the  hall  door  too,  and  it  was  locked  still 
from  the  inside." 

"  He  left  by  the  window,  perhaps." 

"Oh  no,  sir  ;  he  would  have  had  to  jump  down 
ever  so  far  into  the  bushes.  Nobody  would  ever 
think  of  going  out  that  vray.  It  would  not  be 
safe  ;  and  why  should  he  ?  " 

"  You  are  quite  sure  you  saw  Mr.  Tenant  him- 
self?" 

"  I  thought  so  at  the  time.  Now  I  don't  know 
what  lo  think.     It  was  either  him  or  his " 

"  Nonsense  !    At  seven  o'clock,  you  say  ?  " 

"  At  seven  o'clock,  sir  ;  as  it  might  be  now." 

Mr.  Heath  looked  at  his  watch.  It  wanted  only 
a  minute  or  two  to  that  hour.  It  must  have  been 
about  that  time,  he  reflected,  that  the  two  labouring 


much  of  it  at  the  time ;  but  next  morning,  when  I 
heard  that  he  had  been  drowned,  poor  dear,  down 
in  the  old  slate-pit,  then  I  recollected  as  he  was  all 
wet  and  muddy," 
"  Wet  and  muddy  ?  " 
"Yes,  sir ;  very  wet  and  muddy," 
"  You  haven't  seen  him  since,  Mrs,  Burley?" 
"  No,  sir  ;  and  I  hope  I  never  shall." 
"Don't  say  that,  my  good  woman.     He  may 
come  back  yet" 

Mrs.  Brown  uttered  an  ejaculation  ;  and  Mrs: 
Burley  shook  her  head  and  groaned, 

"  I  should  like  to  see  the  room— the  den,  yo« 
know — and  the  window." 

"You  know  where  it  Is,  sir,"  said  the  house- 
keeper. "  I  wouldn't  go  near  it  myself  at  this  hour 
of  the  day  for  anything  you  could  give  me.  There's 
the  clock  striking  now— seven— as  it  did  then." 

Mr.  Heath  went  alone  into  the  hall,  not  without 
some  trepidation.     He  opened  the  door  of  the 
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study ;  a  creeping  sensation  passed  over  his  scalp 
as  he  looked  in.  The  room  was  empty.  He 
entered,  looking  about  him  nervously  at  every  step. 
There  was  nothing  to  indicate  the  presence  of  the 
master,  either  in  the  flesh  or  out  of  it.  There  was 
no  pool  of  water  on  the  floor  ;  there  were  footmarks, 
certainly  ;  as  of  one  who  had  stood  by  the  table 
wearing  muddy  boots — that  seemed  rather  uncanny. 
He  passed  on  to  the  window.  The  height  from 
the  ground  was  about  seven  feet ;  and  there  were 
laurels  rising  to  within  a  foot  or  two  of  the  sill.  If 
Mr.  Tenant  had  really  been  in  the  house  he  must 
have  entered  it  by  the  hall-door,  and  quitted  it,  after 
a  very  short  stay,  by  the  window. 

Why  should  he  have  done  that  ? 

There  were  reasons  sufficient,  Mr.  Heath  said 
to  himself  when  he  thought  the  matter  over,  why 
the  unfortunate  Squire  should  avoid  observation. 
But  the  whole  thing  seemed  to  be  involved  in 
mystery.  And  if  Mr.  Heath  did  not  share  the 
housekeeper's  belief  that  the  ghost  of  her  late 
master  had  appeared  to  her,  he  could  not  free  his 
mind  from  serious  questioning  upon  the  subject. 

He  endeavoured  to  make  light  of  it,  however,  to 
the  two  women,  and  charged  them  not  to  say  a 
word  to  anyone  of  what  they  had  seen.  It  was  not 
to  be  supposed  that  they  would  refrain  from  talking  ; 
but  the  story  did  not  reach  Mrs.  Tenant's  ears 
till  long  afterwards,  Arthur  heard  of  it,  and  was 
annoyed;  but  did  not  believe  for  a  moment  that  there 
was  any  truth  in  it.  And  Mrs.  Tenant  listened,  as 
usual,  day  after  day  for  the  postman's  knock,  expect- 
ing, or  at  least  hoping,  that  he  would  bring  tidings 
of  her  husband. 

The  hat  found  in  the  quarry,  which  Arthur 
would  have  put  away  somewhere  out  of  sight,  was 
hung  up  by  Mrs.  Tenant's  own  hand  on  the  hat- 
stand,  and  the  stick  placed  in  its  proper  receptacle, 
ready  for  use  when  wanted.  The  dog  Crusoe  took 
up  his  position  near  them,  and  seldom  turned  his 
eyes  away  from  them,  never  leaving  them  except 
to  follow  for  a  few  yards  anyone  who  might  be 
supposed  to  be  going  in  search  of  their  owner. 
Poor  Crusoe,  like  his  mistress,  cherished  a  hope 
that  the  Squire  would  return,  and  waited  to  be 
the  first  to  greet  him  at  the  door.  There  was  no 
mistaking  his  anxiety  or  his  sorrow.  Our  dumb 
companions  have  a  way  of  making  known  their 
sympathy  both  with  our  troubles  and  our  joys  ; 
especially  with  the  former.  They  shed  no*  tears, 
but  their  eyes  are  eloquent  as  they  look  into  our 
own  ;  and  their  restlessness,  their  watchful,  listening 
attitude,  ready  to  take  to  themselves  their  share  of 
any  comfort  that  may  come  to  those  around  them, 
testify  to  the  reality  and  depth  of  their  emotions. 
Dogs  may  perhaps  have  little  or  no  sense  of  humour ; 
the  lower  animals  have  nothing  analogous  to  the 
laughter  by  which  we  show  our  appreciation  of  a 
jest ;  they  may  have  no  perception  of  the  ridiculous, 
little  idea  of  fun  ;  but  that  they  share  our  griefs 
and  take  pleasure  in  our  joys  none  can  doubt. 

The  dragging  of  the  pit  took  place,  but  without 
any  definite  result.  Result  was  hardly  to  be 
expected,  the  depth  being  so  difficult  to  reach, 
owing  to  the  fallen  stones  and  soil  which  covered  a 
great  part  of  the  bottom  of  the  quarry,  and  under 
'which  the  object  of  their  search  would  most  prob- 


ably be  lying.  The  body  of  the  unfortunate  Squire 
was  not  recovered  ;  but  the  presumption  that  it  wa«? 
indeed  there  was  scarcely  lessened  by  this  want  of 
success.  Only  to  the  bereaved  wife  did  the  failure 
give  any  satisfaction.  She  still  refused  to  believe 
that  her  husband  was  dead.  Some  one  suggested 
that  the  water  should  be  pumped  out,  or  got  rid  of 
somehow,  but  that  idea  was  soon  dismissed.  If 
such  a  thing  had  been  practicable  it  would  have  been 
done  long  ago  for  the  sake  of  the  stone.  It  was 
only  the  accumulated  water  that  prevented  the 
quarries  from  being  profitably  worked.  If  that 
could  not  be  done  for  Mr.  Tenant's  advantage 
when  he  was  alive — for  it  will  be  remembered  that 
the  place  belonged  to  him — it  could  hardly  be  done 
for  the  sake  of  his  remains  now  that  he  was  dead. 
The  place  was  left,  therefore,  after  a  few  days  to 
its  accustomed  solitude.  The  deep  and  gloomy  pit 
acquired  a  new  and  painful  interest  as  the  vilbgere 
and  others  came  and  looked  down  into  it ;  and 
strangers,  visiting  the  hills  on  holidays,  turned  aside 
to  view  the  spot  and  shudder  over  it.  The  Death 
Hole,  by  which  name  it  had  long  been  known 
among  the  country-folks  in  consequence  of  the 
former,  half-forgotten  catastrophe  which  had 
happened  there,  acquired  a  new  interest  from  this 
latest  incident,  and  seemed  once  more  to  justify  its 
sad  distinction. 


CHAPTER  VII.— A  WILFUL  WOMAN. 

**  My  particular  grief 
Is  of  so  floodgate  and  o'erbearing  nature, 
That  it  engluts  and  swallows  other  sorrows.' 

Shakespeare. 


j> 


AFTER  a  time  the  little  family  which  had  re- 
moved from  Pierremont  settled  down  in  their 
new  and  humble  home  at  No.  4  Eden 
Terrace,  Stonedale.  It  was  a  poor  place  after  the 
mansion  they  had  left,  and  perhaps  if  Mr.  Tenant 
had  been  there  to  share  it  with  them,  they  might 
have  thought  more  than  they  did  of  its  incon- 
veniences. Now  they  had  other  cares  to  occupy 
their  minds,  and  it  was  a  relief  to  them  rather 
than  otherwise  to  retire  from  their  former  circle 
and  to  have  no  false  position  to  maintain.  They 
could  live  now  according  to  their  means,  free  fi*om 
the  annoy  of  increasing  and  accumulating  liabilities. 
Pierremont  was  let.  The  income  derived  from  it 
would  have  been  almost  sufficient  for  their  present 
necessities ;  but,  unfortunately,  there  was  interest 
to  be  paid  on  mortgages,  and  other  claims  of  the 
past  which  had  to  be  met.  Arthur  Tenant  was 
now  to  realise  the  blessedness  of  that  divine  sen- 
tence passed  upon  mankind  after  the  Fall :  "In  the 
sweat  of  thy  face  shalt  thou  eat  bread."  Life  had 
often  been  a  weariness  to  him  in  time  past  His 
days  had  been  spent  without  much  profit  either  to 
himself  or  others.  Anything  like  real  work,  a  daily 
round  of  industry  and  duty,  had  been  quite  un- 
known. Now  it  was  necessary  for  him  to  exert 
himself ;  but  though  he  repeated  his  advertisement 
in  several  newspapers,  he  found  it  difficult  to  meet 
with  any  occupation  that  would  suit  him.  He  had 
been  fairly  well  educated  up  to  the  time  of  leaving 
school,   but  had    done  nothing  since.     He  was 
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ready  to  do  anything,  he  said;  he  did  not  care 
what  it  was.  A  secretaryship  would  suit  him ;  or 
even  a  post  as  clerk  in  a  good  office,  if  not  too 
confining  ;  but  nothing  of  the  kind  was  to  be  had 
He  talked  to  his  friend  Mr.  Heath  about  emi- 
grating ;  but  the  curate  told  him  he  must  stay  at 
home  and  take  care  .of  his  mother,  and  he  could 
not  but  perceive  that  that  was  his  first  duty.  So 
the  idea  of  going  abroad  was  given  up. 

The  man  Stackpole,  builder  and  contractor, 
whom  we  met  at  the  beginning  of  this  story  looking 
down  into  the  Death  Hole  with  a  view  to  pumping 
out  the  water  and  re-opening  the  quarries,  had  his 
headquarters  at  Stonedale.  He  had  been  em- 
ployed by  Mr.  Tenant  at  Pierremont,  and  Arthur 
had  made  his  acquaintance  there.  Meeting  this 
man  one  day  in  the  street,  he  asked  him  with  some 
shyness  of  manner  if  he  happened  to  know  of  any 
one  who  wanted  help  in  any  way. 

"  Oh  yes,"  said  Stackpole  ;  "  lots  of  people." 

"  Indeed  !  where  ?  who  ?  " 

"  Men,  women,  children,  everywhere  almost ; 
there's  a  deal  of  poverty.  If  you  have  anything  to 
give  away " 

"  I  didn't  mean  that,"  said  Arthur,  colouring.  "  I 
have  nothing  to  give  away.  I  want  to  earn  some- 
thing for  myself." 

"Oh,  I  beg  your  pardon,  sir,  I'm  sure,"  said  Stack- 
pole,  offering  him  his  hand.  "  I  forgot ;  I  beg  your 
pardon.  I  understand  you  now,  and — yes,  sir,  I'll 
bear  it  in  mind." 

A  few  days  later  Stackpole  sent  for  Arthur  and 
offered  him  a  berth,  partly  in  his  counting-house 
and  partly  out  of  doors  as  over-looker,  or  clerk  of 
works.  Arthur  Tenant  had  not  the  technical 
knowledge  necessary  for  this  post ;  but  he  would 
have  opportunities  of  acquiring  it.  There  wfere 
gangs  of  men  engaged  upon  a  branch  line  of  railway 
for  which  Mr.  Stackpole  had  contracted,  whose 
work  had  to  be  measured  and  directed,  and  Arthur 
rubbed  up  his  mathematics  and  found  himself  equal 
to  the  demand  made  upon  him.  Some  of  the 
labourers  whom  he  was  to  supervise  proved  to  be 
old  acquaintances,  having  been  employed  at  one 
time  on  his  father's  estate.  They  welcomed  him, 
for  the  most  part,  quietly  and  kindly,  and,  as  Arthur 
said,  behaved  like  gentlemen,  never  reminding  him, 
either  byword  or  look,  of  the  "come  down  "  in  his 
position — a  change  of  which  he  felt  that  he  had 
himself  no  reason  to  be  ashamed. 

Arthur,  for  his  part,  soon  learnt  to  accommodate 
himself  to  circumstances.  He  had  no  occasion  to 
**  break  stones  by  the  roadside,"  but  there  was 
quarry  work  to  be  done  in  the  deep  cuttings,  and 
he  watched  the  men  doing  it  and  lent  a  hand  some- 
times, and  gained  much  practical  knowledge.  He 
could  not  dig  like  those  stalwart  sons  of  toil,  but 
he  could  take  a  pickaxe  in  hand  and  mark  out 
what  was  to  be  done,  and  would  throw  off  his  coat 
and  help  in  bringing  down  a  fall  of  earth  or  stone 
with  real  interest  and  pleasure  in  the  performance. 
His  mother  lamented  over  him  when  he  came 
home  at  night  "  tired  out  and  covered  with  dirt," 
as  she  expressed  it,  and  wished  that  he  had  some 
more  gentlemanly  occupation  ;  but  he  was  con- 
tented with  his  lot,  which  seemed  to  agree  with 


him  much  better  than  his  former  idleness,  if  one 
might  judge  by  his  looks  and  appetite. 

"  There  would  be  no  need  for  this  toiling  and 
moiling,"  Mr.  Weaver  said  one  day  in  answer  to 
Mrs.  Tenant's  complaints,  "if  you  would  only 
follow  my  advice.  You  might  have  ;^5,ooo  paid 
down  to-morrow  if  you  would  do  as  anyone  else 
would  under  the  circumstances.  That's  what  I 
have  come  to  talk  about  once  more." 

"  I  can't,"  Mrs.  Tenant  replied  ;  "  don't  ask  me." 

Weaver  tossed  up  his  head  impatiently.  He 
had  no  sympathy  with  the  widow — for  a  widow 
she  was  according  to  his  own  and  everybody  else's 
conviction — but  a  widow  she  would  not  confess 
herself  to  be.  She  clung  to  the  belief  that  her  hus- 
band was  still  alive.  The  hat  and  stick  found  in 
the  pit  were  not  conclusive  evidence  to  the  contrary. 
His  absence,  indeed,  was  extraordinary,  but  there 
might  be  valid  reasons  for  it.  He  had  been  pursued 
by  his  creditors ;  he  might  be  in  hiding  somewhere, 
and  afraid  to  communicate  with  anyone  even  by 
letter,  lest  he  should  be  traced.  There  was  no 
such  thing  as  arrest  or  imprisonment  for  debt,  Mr. 
Weaver  had  told  her,  but  she  could  not  dismiss 
from  her  mind  stories,  perhaps  of  long  ago,  which 
had  impressed  her :  there  was  in  one  of  her  old 
books  a  picture  of  the  Vicar  of  Wakefield  lying 
upon  straw  in  a  prison  cell,  which  especially 
weighed  upon  her  spirits.  Perhaps  if  she  had 
resolutely  set  herself  to  argue  the  question,  she 
might  have  been  compelled  to  adopt  the  general 
opinion  as  to  her  husband's  death  ;  but  she  did  not 
wish  to  be  convinced.  She  would  not  close  the 
door  against  her  hope,  and  the  conviction  had 
taken  strong  hold  upon  her  mind — or  rather,  her 
heart — that  her  husband  was  still'  alive  and  would 
return  to  her. 

They  had  not  been  on  very  loving  terms  lately, 
and  Mrs.  Tenant  knew  that  it  was  partly  her  fault. 
She  had  worried  him  about  the  debts  he  had  in- 
curred and  the  money  he  refused  to  claim.  She 
had  reproached  him,  not  without  good  reason,  for 
bringing  her  children  and  herself  almost  to  poverty ; 
she  had  been  full  of  lamentations  over  all  the  in- 
conveniences, small  as  well  as  great,  to  which  she 
was  exposed,  and  he  had  been  angry  and  impatient, 
knowing  in  his  heart  that  he  was  much  to  blame, 
and  so  harsh  words  had  passed  between  them. 

The  recollection  of  these  wranglings  was  a 
constant  source  of  pain  and  grief  to  Mrs.  Tenant. 
She  could  not  bear  to  think  that  it  was  beyond  her 
power  to  make  any  amends  to  her  husband  for  the 
persecution,  as  she  now  considered  it,  which  he  had 
suffered  at  her  hands.  She  was  loth  to  believe  that 
he  had  been  snatched  away,  while  such  feelings  and 
tempers  prevailed  between  them,  by  a  sudden  and 
violent  death. 

"  You  might  have  ;^5,ooo  paid  down  to-morrow," 
the  lawyer  repeated.  "  You  are  throwing  it  away. 
You  ought  to  claim  it  at  once." 

Mrs.  Tenant  knew  very  well  what  he  meant. 
Her  husband  had,  as  has  been  already  stated,  a 
short  time  before  his  disappearance  insured  his 
life  and  paid  the  first  premium.  This  he  had  done 
with  a  view  to  borrowing  a  further  sum  of  money 
upon  mortgage  of  his  estate.    The  loan  had  not 
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been  canied  out,  and  the  sum  insured  remained 
without  charge  upon  it,  and  was  payable  to  his 
heirs.  Evidence  of  his  death  alone  was  necessary  ; 
and  although  no  absolute  proof  of  that  was  forth- 
coming, there  was  no  doubt,  Mr.  Weaver  said,  that 
the  insurance  company  would  admit  the  fact,  or 
come  to  some  arrangement,  if  only  his  widow  and 
children  would  take  the  proper  steps  to  establish 
their  claim. 

"It's  absurd,"  Weaver  said,  losing  patience. 
"  You  have  only  to  make  your  claim,  and  the  office 
would  pay  you  the  money." 

"  I  have  no  claim,"  said  the  widow,  "  while  my 
husband  is  yet  alive.  I  cannot  swear  contrary  to 
my  belief." 

"  Then  you  must  not  only  lose  the  use  of  the 
money,  but  must  go  on  paying  the  premium,"  said 
the  lawyer. 

To  that  Mrs.  Tenant  made  no  reply.  She  could 
not  pay  the  premium.  By-and-by,  a  year  or  two 
hence,  if  her  husband  should  not  return,  it  would  be 
soon  enough  to  put  the  policy  in  force.  She  did 
not  and  would  not  believe  that  he  was  dead.  To 
claim  the  money  now  would  be  like  giving  up  all 
hope.  She  would  be  afraid  to  use  it  if  she  had 
it.  It  must  lie  where  it  was ;  and  as  to  the 
premium 

"  Well,  as  to  the  premium,"  the  lawyer  answered, 
admiring  her  constancy,  though  he  would  not  con- 
fess it  —"as  to  the  premium,  I  daresay  that  can  be 
arranged— if  you  persist." 

"  I  do — I  must,"  said  the  lady,  rising  and  leaving 
the  room  suddenly. 

"  A  wilful  man  must  have  his  way,"  said  Weaver, 
when  she  was  gone  ;  "  and  that's  true  ten  times 
over  of  a  woman.  I  thought  I  would  make  one 
more  attempt,  but  now  I  give  it  up.  The  money 
will  be  safe  where  it  is,  and  she'll  change  her  mind 
by-and-by  and  claim  it.  Perhaps  I  may  as  well 
go  on  now  and  speak  to  Miss  Tenant  on  another 
subject." 

He  turned  to  Elsie,  and  paused  as  if  waiting  for 
her  assent. 

"  You  have  been  inquiring  about  some  teach- 
ing. Arc  you  serious  in  wishing  for  such  em- 
ployment?" 

"  Quite  serious,  Mr.  Weaver." 

"  To  think  of  Mr.  Tenant's  daughter  going  out 
governessing  !  If  your  poor  father  were  to  hear  of 
it,  it  would  bring  him  back  at  once — not  from  where 
he  lies,  out  yonder  ;  I  did  not  mean  that — but  if  he 
were  alive  and  could  know  what  is  going  on  here  : 
Arthur  up  to  his  knees  in  clay  and  Miss  Tenant 
looking  out  for  a  place  as  visiting  governess  in  a 
Stonedale  family " 

"  What  family  do  you  mean  ?  "  Elsie  asked. 

A  friend  of  Mr.  Weaver  had  asked  him  about 
Miss  Tenant,  whose  notice  he  had  seen  posted  at 
the  library.  He  gave  Elsie  the  address,  though  not 
without  reluctance— "Mrs.  Bland,  Heatherside." 


"  There  would  be  no  need  for  it»."  he  said,  "  if  only 
Mrs.  Tenant  could  be  persuaded." 

"  You  can't  persuade  her,"  said  Elsie  ;  "and it  is 
better  not  to  try.  She  \&  so  assured  of  my  poor 
father's  existence  that  we  sometimes  hope  and  think 
that  she  may  be  right" 

"  You  are  all  alike,"  said  the  lawyer.  "  It's  a  nice 
feeling,  I  admit ;  but  what's  the  use  ?  Be  practical ; 
sentiment  is  all  very  well,  but " 

Elsie  intended  to  be  practical  in  spite  of  all  re- 
monstrances, and  said  she  would  lose  no  time  in 
calling  on  Mrs.  Bkmd. 

"You'll  hate  it,  Elsie,"  h^r  brother  said,  when 
they  were  alone  together.  "  Youll  hate  teaching. 
I  would  rather,  if  I  were  you,  go  into  a  shop  and 
sell  tapes  and  buttons." 

"  You  wouldn't  like  me  to  do  that" 

"  No ;  and  there  is  no  occasion  for  it,  as 
Weaver  said,  if  we  could  have  that  insurance  money 
— as  we  might" 

"  We  don't  want  it,  Arthur  ;  we  would  rather  be 
without  it.  We  should  have  to  prove  our  fathers 
death." 

"Proving  his  death  would  not  kill  him,"  said 
Arthur,  "if  he  is  really  drowned  down  in  that 
pit " 

His  voice  faltered.  He  feared  he  had  spoken 
unfeelingly,  or  that  it  might  be  thought  so.  AVhereas 
he  had  only  been  trying  to  take  a  business  view  of 
the  case,  as  Weaver  had  advised. 

"  You  ought  not  to  go  out  governessing,  Elsie,** 
he  continued.  "  You  would  be  much  better  em- 
ployed at  home  looking  after  mother.  Mr.  Heath 
says  so." 

"  Does  he  ?  "  Elsie  asked,  looking  up  suddenly, 
and  then  looking  down  agam  with  heightened 
colour. 

"  Well,  yes  ;  something  of  the  sort.  ^  Let  them 
learn  first  to  show  piety  at  home  and  requite  their 
parents  ; '  that  is  what  he  said." 

"  Did  he  mean  it  for  me?  Was  he  thinking  of 
me  ?  "  Elsie  asked. 

"  I  daresay  he  was  ;  I  have  no  doubt  he  was  ;  of 
course  he  was "  Arthur  replied  with  a  laugh. 

Elsie  blushed,  and  was  angry  with  herself  for 
doing  so,  and  with  Arthur  for  having  provoked  it 

"  I  don't  mean  to  say,"  Arthur  went  on,  "  that 
he  meant  it  for  you  in  particular  just  then.  I  was 
talking  of  going  away  myself  to  Canada  or  New 
Zealand." 

"  Then  it  was  meant  for  you  ?  " 

"Well,  yes  ;  but  it  applies  all  round— sauce  for 
the  gander  is  sauce  for  the  goose.  Mr.  Heath 
would  not  advise  you  to  emigrate,  I'm  certain." 

"How  can  you  be  so  ridiculous?"  Elsie  cried, 
going  towards  the  door. 

"Unless  he  were  going  to  emigrate  himself,** 
Arthur  said,  laughing,  and  throwing  the  words  after 
her  as  she  was  leaving  the  room.  "That  would 
make  all  the  difference." 


THE     PEOPLES     OF     EUROPE. 

HOW  THEY    LIVE,   THINK,   AND   LABOUR. 


INTERMIXTURE   OF   RACE, 

OF  the  three  Latin  nations— that  is,  ihe  French, 
the  Italian,  and  the  Spanish— the  last  has  best 
preserved  its  indigenous  character,  having  of 
all  (he  three  undergone  least  change  in  consequence 
of  foreign  influence.  Innovations  from  the  outer 
world  have  only  slightly  modified  the  Spanish 
character.  The  Spanish  people,  excepting  those 
of  the  Basque  country,  and  the  Alpine  and  northern 
districts  of  the  peninsula,  are  the  issue  of  an  ex- 
tensive fusion  of  the  ancient  Aryan  dwellers  of  the 
peninsula  with  the  invading  and  Semitic  races  of 
Arabia  settled  along  the  whole  length  of  the  northern 
coast  of  Africa.  The  result  of  this  cross-breeding 
with  the  Saracen  is  that  the  Spaniard  of  to-day  testi- 
fies in  his  person  not  only  to  the  physical  disposition 
resulting  from  such  an  intermixture  of  blood,  but 
also  to  the  moral  and  intellectual  effects. 

The  uncompromising  religious  spirit  which  pre- 
dominates among  the  Mussulmans  of  Arabian  blood 
is  met  with  in  the  Spaniard  of  to-day,  who  is  as 
impervious  to  modern  doctrine  as  the  Mussulman 
is  to  Christianity.  The  nineteenth -century  Spaniard 
retains  that  gravity  which  is  an  inheritance  from 
his  Mussulman  ancestors,  as  well  as  that  indilTerence 
to  bloodshed,  that  sobriety  and  abstention  from 
alcoholic  liquors,  all  of  which  are  characteristics  of 
the  Mohammedan.  Like  to  the  Mohammedan, 
the  Spaniard  does  not  blaspheme,  but  like  him,  too, 
he  is  very  free  of  speech.  The  Spaniard  is  valiant, 
hot  in  fight,  strong  as  an  Arab  in  adversity — for 
though  his  religious  creed  forbids  him  to  believe  in 
fatalism,  he  is  yet  an  unconscious  fatalist,  and  this 


explains  in  great  part  that  so-called  laziness  for 

which  the  northerner  so  often  blames  him. 

The  Arab  blood  also  reveals  itself  in  intellectual 
tendencies.  Thus  the  Arabs  have  given  to  the- 
world  delightful  storytellers.  It  is  they  who  created 
romance.  To  this  influence  perhaps  may  be  traced 
(he  great  novel  of  the  sixteenth  century,  which  is 
of  Spanish  origin— that  is  to.say,  "Don  Quixote," 
that  work  which  remains  a  mtxiel  unsurpassed. 

The  Arab  is  eloquent  more  by  language  than  by 
art ;  and  it  is  remarkable  that  Spain,  and  those 
nations  of  Spanish  blood  and  language  that  flourish 
on  the  other  side  of  the  Atlantic,  have  all  produced 
excellent  forensic  and  political  orators.  Castelar  is 
held  by  universal  consent  to  be  one  of  the  greatest 
of  modern  speakers,  and  he  is  not  alone  in  power. 
It  is  rare  to  meet  in  the  Spanish  Cortes  in  Mexico, 
and  in  the  republics  of  South  America,  a  man  of 
average  culture  who  does  not  talk  with  eloquence 
and  strength.  On  the  very  school  benches  oratory 
reveals  itself.  But  in  the  same  manner  that  the 
Mohammedan  world,  excepting  the  writer  of  the 
Koran,  has  never  produced  metaphysical  philoso- 
phers, so  Spain,  dominated  by  the  special  form  of 
an  excessively  ritualistic  Catholicism,  has  produced 
few  of  those  great  and  powerful  "  heretics "  and 
intellectual  rebels  of  which  Italy,  France,  Germany, 
England,  and  Russia  have  furnished  so  many 
examples.  Vet,  for  all  this,  the  nation  has  a  great 
present  importance — more  than  is  commonly  under- 
stood—and a  stii!  greater  role  to  play  in  the  future. 

Because  we  hear  little  of  it  in  the  European 
concert  we  are  too  apt  rashly  to  suppose  that  S|«iin 
is  dead.  This  is  a  mistake.  She  is  gathering  and 
34 
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concentrating  her  strenglh.  Before  all  things  we 
must  bear  the  fact  well  in  mind  that  the  Spanish 
language  is  spoken  without  the  least  grammatical 
variation  both  in  Europe  and  in  the  greater  part 
of  insular  and  central  America,  and  in  the  whole 
of  South  America,  except  Brazil,  Further,  the 
Jews  of  the  East  employ  the  Spanish  tongue  to  a 
large  extent  in  their  ritual,  and  have  invested  it 
with  a  kind  of  sacred  character.  In  the  Philippines 
it  is  the  official  tongue.  It  is  in  general  use  in 
Oran,  and  it  is  even  employed  in  parts  of  the  king- 
dom of  Italy,  such  as  the  north-west  coast  of 
Sardinia,  where  the  Catalonian  dialect  is  spoken, 
resembling  very  closely  that  of  Barcelona.    Hence, 


it     True  also,  that  at  the  beginning  of  this  century 
it  was  decimated  by  wars,  and  that,  further,  it  ha^ 
furnished  America  with  a  targe  supply  of  emigranis. 
and   also   that   a   large   proportion  of  both  sescs 
dedicate  their  lives  to  a  monastic  calling.     These 
four  considerations  easily  explain  the  thinness  of  the 
population.     Of  these   more    than   two-thirds  are 
engaged  in  agricultural  pursuits.   The  inhabitants  oi 
Spain,  all  but  34,000,  belong  to  the  Roman  Catholic 
faith.     Of  these  exceptions  6,654  are  Protestanis, 
who  are   not  always  Spaniards  by  birth.     They 
are,  many  of  them,  English  or  Germans  settled  in 
Spain  on  account  of  business.     K  lai^e  number  of 
Jews,  converted  by  force,  live  in  the  Balearic  Island> 
and  form  a  group  apart,  keeping 
the  physical  and  moral  charac- 
teristics of  the  people  of  Israel, 
while  practising  the  Roman  Ca- 
tholic rites.     Still  they  are  only 
Cristianos  nucvos,  not  yet  recwg 
nised  as  equals  by  their  felloit- 
citizens. 


while  Spain  has  lost  much  of  her  political  im- 
portance, for  various  and  well-known  reasons,  she 
yet  retains  a  literary  preponderance.  Spanish, 
together  with  English  and  French,  is  one  of  the  three 
European  languages  which  can  be  called  universal. 
This  nation,  which  is  at  one  and  the  same  time 
both  new  and  old,  has  its  own  peculiar  good  and 
bad  qualities,  and  is  as  slow  to  imitate  the  vices  of 
its  neighbours  as  reluctant  to  follow  their  lead  in 
copying  their  virtues.  Spain  is  not  densely  popu- 
lated. It  owns  about  17,329,000  souls  spread  over 
196,000  square  miles  ;  that  is  to  say,  the  number  of 
inhabitants  per  square  mile  is  about  one-third  of  that 
of  Great  Britain.  It  is  true  the  country  is  very 
mountainous,  so  that  many  of  the  "  miles  stand  on 
end,"  as  Rudyard  Kipling  picturesquely  expresses 


In  spite  of  her  scanty  popub- 
tion,  Spain  furnishes  an  example 
of  both  home  and  foreign  emi- 
gration. The  Basque  Spaniards, 
like  their  French  brethren,  are 
much  given  to  roam,  and  gener- 
ally choose  as  their  destination 
the  Rio  de  la  Plata,  where  they 
are  much  esteemed  and  sought 
after,  being  strong,  economical, 
and  prudent    The  foreign  emi- 
gration has  become  so  great  a$ 
seriously  to  threaten  the  exist- 
ence of  the  language  and  the 
ancient    customs   of    the    mys- 
terious people  of  Esqualdanac. 
that  subject  of  such  research  10 
philologists.      The    home   emi- 
gration is  that  which  from  ibc 
mountains  of  Asturia  aitd  Galicu 
pours  into  the  cities,  much  in 
the  same  way  and  degree  as  the 
Swiss  go  to  the  Lomt^rd  plains 
and  die  mountaineers  of  Au- 
vergne  to  the  great  French  cities. 
Further,  there  is  also  a  tendency  to  emigrate  towards 
Africa.     Murcia  and  Valencia  annually  furnish  a 
large  quota  of  emigrants  to  Algiers  and  a  lesser  om. 
to  Tunis.     Oran  has  practically  become  a  Spanish 
town,  nor  do  the  French  regret  this,  for  the  Spaniard: 
of  Oran  are  most  useful  for  Algerian  agriculture 
and  industry.     The  Catalonian  also  emigrates,  bu: 
under   different   circumstances.     These  emigrants 
carry  away  some  capital  and  a  great  spirit  of  enter- 
prise, furnishing  South  America  and  the  Spani>h 
colonies  with  wholesale  merchants  and  maDufac- 
turers. 

THE  LANDS   AND  THEIR   PRODUCE. 

A  country  so  vast   as  Spain,  where  very  high 
mountains    alternate  with    deep   valleys   and    t\- 


tensive  plains,  where  in  the  north  is  felt  the  cold  of 
the  centre  of  Europe,  while  in  the  south  the  heat 
of  Africa  prevails,  obviously  cannot  have  a  uniform 
agricultural  system.  As  a  rule,  the  land  has  not 
been  much  subdivided  ;  it  is  still  in  great  part 
in  the  hands  of  the  large  proprietors.  The  Spanish 
aristocracy  are  still  potent  lords,  whom  even  suc- 
cessive revolutions  have  not  impoverished.  A 
portion  of  the  land  has  become  public  property 
through  subdivision  of  certain  properties  which 
at  one  time  belonged  to  the  clergy,  and  which 
were  confiscated  to  meet  national  needs.  Nor 
is  (his  surprising.  Ultra  Catholic  Spain,  a6  anliquo, 
ever  considered  the  property  of  the  clergy  as 
good  grapes  for  parched  throats.  So  much  so, 
thai,  in  order  to  pay  the  expenses  of  the  wars  in 
Granada,  even  Ferdinand  and  Isabella  the  Catholic 
confiscated  the  goods  of  the  Church.  Since  that 
day  all  the  governments  that  have  succeeded  each 
other  in  Spain  have  not  hesitated  to  imitate  that 
great  and  august  couple.  However,  the  eccle- 
siastical treasury  has  always  known  how  to  recoup 
itself  by  making  new  accumulations. 

The  agricultural  rigime  of  the  south  is  that 
required  by  the  climate,  and  by  the  great  works 
constructed  at  one  time  by  the  Arabs,  and  since 
maintained  by  the  Christians.  Murcia,  Andalusia, 
Valencia,  and,  up  to  a  certain  point,  parts  of  Cata- 
lonia, enjoy  by  the  sea  a  good  climate  and  good 
irrigation.  There  is  not,  perhaps,  a  region  in 
Europe  which,  for  fertility,  equals  what  is  called 
the  Huerta  de  Valencia,  Rich  also  are  Murcia 
and  Andalusia,  but  always  inferior  to  Valencia. 
The  railroad  facilities  have  tended  during  these  j 
last  years  to  raise  the  value  of  their  products,  which 
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;  reserved  for  home  consumption.    The 
1  of  Spain  with  Italy  in  the  wine  market 
of  oranges,  raisins,  tomatoes,  and  such 
is  ruinous  to  the  latter.     The  same  may 
the  Spanish  oil  trade,  which  is  extending 
;  detriment  of  Provence  and    Liguria. 
i^iculture  has  of  late  gone  through  a 
in  Spain.     The  cultivation  of  vines  has 
:d  to  excess,  while  that  of  grain  has  been 
The  Spaniards  were  induced   to  this 
;  belief  that  the  appearance  of  ihc  phyl- 
loxera in  France  would  be  permanent 
The  Spaniards,  like  the  Italians,  did 
not  believe  that  France  would  recover 
from  the  devastation  of  this  plague, 
and  hence  embarked  too  blindly  in 
viticulture,  until  one  day  they  found 
that  they  produced   n.ore  than  was 
demanded  by  the  markets. 

Spain  spends  over  a  million  a  year  on 
imported  wheat.  The  Atlantic  coast- 
board  of  the  Alpine  parts  offers  few 
agricultural  resources.  The  land  is 
poor,  reckless  afforestation  has  brought 
with  it  its  inevitable  and  pernicious 
fruits,  and  there  are  regions  which  are 
daily  becoming  poorer  and  poorer  even 
in  trees,  which  are  being  extensively 
cut  down  to  provide  the  enormous 
supply  of  charcoal  which  no  Spanish 
cook  can  do  without.  There  is  little 
money  in  the  country,  and  the  transfer 
of  property  specially  requires  that  cash  should  be 
abundant.  Hence  Spanish  ground  does  not  pass 
readily  from  band  to  hand. 
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STREET    IN    VALENCIA. 


Some  45  per  cent,  of  the  land 
is  uncultivated,  and  agriculture 
on  the  whole  is  in  a  primitive 
state.  The  soil  is  lightly  fur- 
rowed with  the  old  wooden 
ploughshare,  which  seems  to 
have  come  down  from  pre- 
Roman  times.  The  com  is 
carried  on  creaking  bullock- 
carts,  thrown  on  a  floor  of  hard 
earth,  and  the  sheaves  are  not 
thrashed,  but  trodden  under 
foot  by  the  brood-mares  that 
are  trotted  round  and  round, 
as  if  in  a  circus,  by  a  driver 
with  a  long  whip.  This  is  the 
only  work  the_)<j«aJ,  or  brood- 
mares, have  to  do  throughout 
the  year ;  and  when  the  com 
has  been  sutRciently  trodden 
out  it  is  winnowed  in  the  open 
by  being  thrown  upwith  shovels 
into  the  air  for  the  chaff  and 
broken  straw  to  drift  away. 
This  straw  and  chaff  go  to  feed 
the  cattle ;  the  grain  is  gathered 
into  sacks  and  loaded  on  tf. 
donkeys,  of  which  strings  of 
as  many  as  fifty  at  a  time  may 
be  met  with  journeying  towards 
the  towns.  The  men  on  the 
farms  are  not  as  a  rule  em- 
ployed permanently,  but  are 
mere  day-labourers  taken  on 
as  required  from  the  groups 
that  lounge  about  the  plaza  of 
the  nearest  town,  the  hiriog 
being  done  every  morning.  A 
day's  work  in  a  Spanish  vine- 
yard is  paid  for  at  the  rate  of 
about  half  a  crown,  with  oil 
and  vinegar  in  addition ;  a 
day's  work  in  a  Spanish  corn- 
field is  worth  about  tenpence. 
with  a  free  gift  of  bread  and 
oil.  It  costs  the  Spaniard  little 
for  drink  ;  he  is  the  greatest 
water-drinker  in  Europe.  He 
will  never  sleep  in  the  countr)- 
if  there  is  a  town  within  a  few 
miles  of  him.  Even  *he  farm 
manager  will  go  to  and  from 
and  his  work  to  his  town  house, 
the  farmer  himself — that  is, 
the  titular  farmer  to  whom  the 
land  belongs— will  seldom  go 
near  his  property,  but  takes  his 
ease  delightfully  in  the  town, 
content  to  live  on  the  profits  his 
manager  provides.  If  absen- 
teeism is  the  curse  of  Ireland,  it 
can  be  truly  said  that  it  is  ten 
times  more  the  curse  of  Spain. 

SPANISH    INDUSTRIES. 

Spain  belongs  to  that  cate- 
gory of  nations  whose  finances 


are  always  ailing.  It  is  true  that  in  Spain  the 
disease  is  chronic,  and  the  people  have  as  it 
were  got  used  to  it.  Still  the  kingdom  of  Spain 
possesses  some  large  centres  of  textile  manufactures 
and  a  great  number  of  metallurgic  industries.  The 
headquarters  of  the  textile  fabrics  are  at  Barcelona, 
that  of  the  other  industry  at  Bilbao.  Hence  we 
may  see  that  Spanish  industry,  in  the  modern  sense 
of  the  word,  is  limited  to  an  irregular  rectangle, 
the  four  sides  of  which  are  the  Pyrenees,  the  Ebro, 
the  Mediterranean,  and  the  Bay  of  Biscay,  having 
three  water  and  one  mountain  frontiers.  The 
difference  that  exists  between  its  two  industries 
consists  in  this :  the  weavers  of  Catalonia  work 
with  their  own  capital,  and  their  labour  is  abso- 
lutely indigenous,  while  the  ironworks  and  mines 
of  the  Basque  countries  depend  in  great  part  upon 
English  capital.  The  development  of  the  iron 
trade  has  greatly  extended,  and  has  helped  im- 
mensely to  pacify  the  Basque  countries,  where 
Carlism  and  Carlists  are  no  longer  talked  of,  much 
to  the  sorrow  of  the  Pretender,  but  much  to  the 
advantage  of  Spanish  internal  peace. 

GROWTH   OF  BILBAO. 

It  is  well  worth  while  to  give  some  particulars 
concerning  the  port  of  Bilbao,  which  waj  prac- 
tically unknown  a  few  years  ago.  It  has  now 
acquired  so  much  importance  that,  as  far  back  as 
1885,  some  4,103  ships  entered  its  harbour,  of 
which  1,695  ^^''^  English,  bearing  a  freightage  of 
two  and  a  half  million  tons,  of  which  1,760,000 
were  carried  in  English  bottoms.  One  million 
tons  of  coals,  coming  from  England,  Antwerp,  and 
Rotterdam,  were  unloaded  in  that  port,  the  price 
of  each  ton  being  about  13J.  The  English  export 
from  Bilbao  about  1,645,000  tons,  but  the  sum 
total  of  the  production  is  double  ;  and,  besides  this, 
there  exist  five  local  companies  that  produce  iron 
in  bars,  steel,  and  pieces  for  fusion  to  order.  The 
sum-total  <f{  the  products  between  iron  already 
fused  or  forged  amounts  to  one  hundred  thousand 
tons.  It  is  evident  that,  in  a  land  so  favoured  by 
nature,  the  ship-building  industry  should  flourish  ; 
and,  in  fact,  Bilbao  owns  to-day  a  splendid  dock- 
yard, where  for  the  royal  as  well  as  for  the  mer- 
cantile navy,  steam  vessels  are  buiit  at  remunerative 
prices.  The  iron  mines  are  found  in  the  moun- 
tains that  back  the  city  of  Bilbao,  while  others  are 
on  the  Riviera  that  takes  its  name  from  the  city. 
Around  the  five  chief  metallurgic  companies  have 
risen  numerous  small  foundries,  so  that  the  district 
has  become  completely  permeated  with  industrial 
life.  This  fact  cannot  fail  to  have  an  extraordinary 
influence  on  the  future  of  the  Spanish  nation. 

As  r^;ards  Bilbao,  prosperity  and  work  have 
continued  to  increase  since  1885.  The  importa- 
tion of  coke  has  diminished  since  Bilbao  has  learnt 
to  furnish  its  own  market  with  charcoal.  The 
expwtation  of  iron  has  increased.  The  population 
of  Biscay  has  grown  20  per  cent,  in  a  period  of 
ten  years,  while  Bilbao  and  the  mineral  districts 
around  it  have  doubled  their  population.  Bilbao 
counts  to-day  54,000  souls,  nor  are  the  citizens 
content  to  rest  satisfied  with  what  has  been  done. 
In  the  Asturias  and  in  Valencia  it  has  been  dis- 
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covered  that  the  soil  is  carboniferous,  and  it  is 
hoped  that  the  working  of  these  mines  will  render 
some  400,000  tons  of  combustible  matter.  A 
narrow-gauge  railway  has  already  been  built  to 
unite  the  mineral  districts  with  the  city  of  Bilbao. 

CARLISM. 

And  here  a  word  may  be  said  about  Carlism — 
that  is,  the  native  legitimate  faction  which  has 
brought  so  much  misery  upon  the  Iberian  penin- 
sula. The  partisans  of  Don  Carlos  and  of  the 
present  Preten  dermal  so  called  Don  Carlos^have 
always  made  the  Basque  provinces  their  basis  ot 
operations  ;  and,  indeed,  these  rude  mountaineers 
listened  willingly  to  the  exhortations  of  their  priests 
and  great  lords.  Armed  with  wretched  guns  and 
much  goodwill,  they  too  often  responded  gladly  to 
their  appeals,  and  formed  the  army  of  the  legitimate 
king.  But  now  that  a  stream  of  continual  work 
has  penetrated  into  the  country,  now  that  the  moun- 
tains harbour  industrious  miners  and  labourers  in 
lieu  of  ignorant  shepherds  and  peasants,  Carlism 
no  longer  finds  a  ready  echo.  Work  has  killed  con- 
spiracy.   It  is  unlikely  that  Spain  will  ever  again 


see  the  dark  days  of  civil  war,  at  least  as  pro- 
voked by  Carlism,  for  it  can  raise  its  standard  no- 
where else  save  in  that  part  of  the  country  tradition- 
ally faithful  to  the  legitimate  party. 
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MEUROFTERA. 

WE  come  next  to  the  other  of  the  most  ancient 
orders,  the  Nturoptera,  or  "  nerve  wings,"  as 
the  name  implies,  from  the  resemblance  of  the 
minute  network  of  veining  which  covers  the  wings  to 
the  network  oi*  nerves  in  an  animal's  body.  So  far  as 
known  fossils  go,  this  order  is  not  quite  so  ancient 
as  the  Orthoptera ;  but  we  find  it  in  the  Devonian 
system,  and  the  anomalies  and  contradictions 
which  have  puzzled  modern  entomologists,  and 
compelled  them  to  break  up  and  separate  the 
order  as  understood  by  the  older  authorities,  are 
undoubtedly  signs  of  a  very  ancient  type.  It  is 
remarkable  and  su^estive,  and  quite  in  accordance 
with  what  has  already  been  said,  that  those 
naturalists  who  take  out  of  this  order  genera 
formerly  included  in  it,  place  them  mostly  in  the 
Orthoptera.  The  principal  insects  thus  treated 
are  the  dragon- flies,  stone-flies,  and  May-flies  ; 
and  the  grounds  on  which  they  are  placed  amongst 
Orthoptera  (under  the  title  of  pseudo-neuroptera) 
are  Chat  the  metamorphosis  is  not  quite  complete, 
the  pupa  not  being  quiescent,  and  that  the  mouth 
is  of  a  slightly  more  ancient  and  orthopterous  type. 
From  the  point  of  view  here  taken,  the  classification 
itself  is  not  materia!  :  the  reasons  for  doubt,  on  the 
contrary,  are  very  much  so,  as  already  shown.  Not 
only  have  many  of  these  Neuroptera  near  relation- 
ship to  the  Orthoptera,  and  still  more  so  when  the 
clear-winged  or  neuropieroas  character  of  ancient 
fossil  Orthoptera  is  borne  in  mind ;  but  through 
some  or  other  of  the  genera,  this  order  seems  to 
have  affinities  to  most  of  the  other  and  more 
recent  orders  also. 

As  an  example  of  the  more  orthopterous  type, 
take  the  beautiful  "  demoiselle  "  dr^^on-fly  (fig,  8). 


In  this  wing,  radiation  of  the  veining  can  be  clearly 
traced.  The  radiating  veins  are  not  so  straight  as 
in  the  locust,  but  otherwise  the  pattern  has  much 


of  the  same  character.  In  some  of  the  larger 
dragon-flies  it  is  less  marked  ;  fig.  9  represents  a 
wing  of  this  kind,  drawn  twice  the  natural  size  in 
order  to  represent  more  adequately  the  exquisite 
system  of  network  with  which  it  is  covered,  and 
which  it  can  be  seen  has  much  less  of  straight 
longitudinal  veining.     In  the  beautiful  ephemerida 


^  nc  9.-WING  OF  DKACOH-FLV  (Xs). 

or  day-flies  the  radiation  of  the  veining  is  very 
strongly  marked  indeed ;  in  these  latter,  on  the 
other  hand,  the  fore-wings  are  very  lai^ely  developed 
while  the  hinder  wings  are  very  small,  almost 
dwarfed— a  slight  approach  in  this  respect  to  the 
Diplera  we  shall  meet  with  later  on. 

Turning  now  to  an  undoubted  member  of  the 
Neuroptera,  the  beautiful  lacewing-fly,  shown  in 
fig.  10,  the  straight 
orthopterous  radiating 
vei  ns  ha  ve  d  i  sappeared, 
to  be  replaced  by  quite 
another  pattern.  Using 
a  niagnifying-glass  on 
the  real  insect,  it  can 
be  seen  that  the  veins 
or  nervures  are  fur- 
nished with  delicate  hairs.  This  is  one  of  the  most 
beautiful  wings  known,  what  necessarily  appear  as 
black  lines  in  our  figure  being  so  exquisitely  fine 
and  delicate,  as  to  be  nearly  invisible  without  a 
magnifier. 

A  few  other  examples  of  this  order  are  worth  look- 
ing at  for  various  reasons.  Fig.  1 1  is  a  species  of  the 
genus  called  Ntmoptera  or  "  thread- wings,"  because 
while  the  fore-wings  are  broader  than  usual,  the 
hinder  wings  are  compressed  and  lengthened  into 
long  narrow  straps  like  balancers.  This  curious 
and  highly  "specialised"  wing  reminds  us  agata 
somewhat  of  what  we  shall  find  in  the  Diptem, 
One  might,  too,  almost  think  the  insect  was  some 
kind  of  butterfly  ;  and  indeed  the  Nemoptera  do 
fly  about  in  the  sunshine,  in  the  wanner  coimtries 
of  OUT  world. 

Another  marked  departure  from  the  ordinary 
type  of  the  family  may  be  noted,  as  an  example  of 
the  strangeness  such  "  aberrant "  forms  sometimes 
display.     The  family  of  scorpion-flies  {Panerpiiia) 
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has  usually  very  pretty  neuropterous  wings.  It  is 
otherwise  particularly  marked  by  the  head  being 
prolonged  into  a  long  beak,  at  the  end  of  which 


FIG.   IX.— NBMOrTBRA  COA. 


PIG.    13.— DORBUS  MIBMAUS  (maLB). 


the  mouth  organs  are  placed  \  the  whole  head  in 
profile  presenting  a  ridiculous  likeness  to  that  of  a 
horse.     In  the  genus  BoreuSy  however,  belonging  to 

this  family  un- 
mistakably, as 
denoted  by  the 
head,  the  wings 
have  become 
utterly  useless, 
the  female  only 
possessing  the 
barest  rudi- 
ments, while  the 
male  (fig.  1 2) 
has  them  only 
in  an  aborted 
claw-like  form,  also  useless  for  flying.  In  com- 
pensation the  legs  are  long  and  powerful,  and  the 
insect  leaps  so  vigorously  as  to  be  almost  taken  for 
a  cricket. 

A  very  large  group,  the  caddis-flies,  are  some- 
times separated  from  the  Neuroptera  and  made 
into  another  order 
by  themselves  under 
the  name  of  Tri- 
choptera  or  "hairy 
wings,"  becau.se  the 
wings  are  more  or 
less  covered  with 
hairs.  The  general 
resemblance  to  a 
moth  can  easily  be 
seen  in  the  figure, 
but  the  hairs  are  so 
delicate  that  any  representation  of  them  would 
appear  grossly  exaggerated.  These  hairy-winged 
caddis-flies,  whether  they  belong  to  the  Neuroptera 
or  not,  in  either  case  link  the  order  very  closely 
to  the  moths,  and  the  mouth  organs  have  only 
rudiments  of  mandibles  or  biting  jaws.  Some  of 
the  moths  are  beyond  doubt  very  near  relations  to 
them ;  so  near  that  one  caddis-fly  was  actually 
classed  as  a  moth  for  years,  and  one  or  two  moths 
have  also  been  taken  for  caddis-flies. 

One  more  example^   the  Sialis  or  alder-fly,  is 
mentioned  partly  because  it  has  fewer  and  more 


FIG.   13.— CADDIS-FLY. 


massive  veins  in  its  wings  than  any  other  of  the 
Neuroptera ;  but  chiefly  because  it-  will  illustrate 
that  great  law  of  associated  variation^  to  which 
reference  has  been  repeatedly  made.  There  are 
but  two  species  of  Sialis  found  in  Europe — 5. 
iutaria,  which  is  common,  and  S.fuliginosa^  which 
is  scarce,  and  in  England  very  rare.     The  two  are 

Perfectly  distinct,  the  really  important  characters 
eing  most  marked  differences  in  certain  abdominal 
organs.  These  are  not,  however,  easily  observed 
by  other  than  skilled  authorities.  But  it  has  been 
pointed  out  by  Mr.  R.  McLachlan,  f.r.s.,  that  there 
is  a  perfectly  obvious  and  simple  means  of  distinc- 
tion between  the  two  in  a  little  cross-vein,  marked 
a  on  the  diagram  of  their  respective  fore-wings 
given  in  fig.  14.  Minor  differences  in  veining,  as 
seen  about  the  tips  of  these  two  wings,  are  frequent 
and  only  occasional ;  but  in  one  wing  this  little 
cross-vein  a  is  near  the  fork  of  the  two  longitudinal 
veins  beneath  it ;  in  the  other  it  is  much  farther 
from  this  fork.  This  difference  is  marked  and 
pretty  constant,"  and  the  first- mentioned  position, 
near  the   fork,  marks    the  common  S,   lutaria^ 


S.  hitarui.  S./vlig»^^ 

FIG.   14.— WINGS  OF  SIALlDiB. 

whereas  the  vein  in  the  other  position  denotes  that 
the  specimen  is  the  rare  S,  fu/iginosa. 

Now  it  must  be  sadly  and  frankly  admitted 
that  an  average  entomologist  requires  very  little 
provocation  to  create  a  "new  species."  It  may 
almost  be  said  to  be  his  darling  ambition.  Brown, 
for  instance,  who  is  a  small  man  in  the  entomologi- 
cal world,  is  wrapped  up  in  the  genus  Abracadabra^ 
which  has  been  fully  treated  of  by  Robinson,  who 
is  a  very  great  man  indeed.  Some  day  he  goes  out 
and  catches  a  fine  species ;  but  on  examining  it 
he  finds  on  the  end  of  the  abdomen,  or  what  the 
ignorant  public  would  call  the  "  tail,"  a  spot  quite 
different  from  the  spot  Robinson  has  described 
from  kis  specimen's  tail.  He  looks  the  matter  up 
further,  and  there  is  no  possible  -doubt  about  it. 
Greatly  rejoicing,  he  oils  his  hair  and  goes  down 
to  the  next  monthly  meeting  of  his  local  society, 
and  with  a  conscious  smile  "  describes  "  his  fortunate 
capture.  Next  month,  very  possibly,  the  **new 
species  "  may  be  illustrated  or  described  in  print  as 
Abracadabra  Brownii ;  and,  if  so,  he  is  a  made 
man.  His  society  is  proud  of  him,  basking  in  the 
reflected  glory  he  has  shed  upon  it ;  for  weeks 
his  wife  and  family  have  reason  to  bless  the  day, 

>  •'  Monograph  on  British  Neuroptera  Planipennia,"  in  Tr. 
Ent.  Soc.,  London,  1868,  from  which  the  two  diagrams  are 
copied.  Since  the  paragraph  was  written,  Mr.  McLachlan  in- 
forms me  that  he  has  discovered  since  the  above  date  that  the 
difference  in  veining  here  noticed  is  not  so  absolutely  constant 
as  he  once  supposed.  This,  however,  in  no  way  invalidates 
the  illustrative  use  here  made  of  it ;  indeed,  in  one  sense  the 
illustration  is  emphasised,  as  giving  at  all  events  the  usual 
most  evident  sign,  in  a  detail  not  even  absolutely  reliable.  I 
think  myself,  however,  the  species  being  so  alike,  there  may  be 
some  probability  ihat  the  uniformity  of  the  wing-mark  has  been 
in  exceptional  cases  affected  by  hybridisation  between  specimens 
of  the  rare  and  the  commoner  species. 
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he  feels  so  happy  and  important ;  and  nobody  is 
a  penny  the  worse,  except  perhaps  that  students 
have  to  learn  and  recollect  in  future,  that  there  is 
an  A.  Brownii  as  well  as  the  old  A,  RobinsoniL 
That  may  be  a  pity  or  not ;  "  it  depends,"  as  people 
say,  upon  how  much  real  distinction  there  is  be- 
tween the  two  ;  but  our  own  present  point  is  this  : 
Taking  our  two  wings  of  Sialic,  not  the  most  in- 
veterate species-maker  would  dream  of  making  a 
species  out  of  the  difference  in  that  one  little  vein, 
if  it  stood  alone.     But  it  does  not  stand  alone :  there 


are  other  differences  which  accompany  it,  in  far 
more  important  points,  though  not  so  obvious  as 
this  ;  and  so  real  differences,  be  they  or  be  they  not 
important  enough  to  distinguish  a  species,  may  have 
their  most  evident  sign  in  some  almost  absurdly 
small  variation  in  the  wings. 

This  must  suffice  for  the  two  most  ancient  orders. 
In  our  next  we  will  consider  more  recent 
developments,  taking  first  those  orders  which  have 
continued,  or  carried  still  farther,  the  feature  of 
more  leathery  or  horny  fore -wings. 


i^^^MOM- 


A   LONDON   DAWN. 


IT  is  easy  to  poetise  about  sunrise  and  sunset, 
for  they  are  always  beautiful  Even  when 
they  come  by  stealth  in  a  shroud  of  greyness 
and  lacking  their  visible  pomp  of  folded  crimson 
and  gold,  they  still  keep  a  beauty  of  inward  mean- 
ing about  them.  They  are  the  rhymes  of  nature's 
poem — the  spring  and  autumn  of  the  day — magic, 
elf-haunted  borderlands,  inspiring  poetry  and  heroic 
deeds.  They  hint  at  solemn  matters — at  birth  and 
death,  and  the  inevitable  lapse  of  days.  They  are 
moments  when  it  is  easy  to  see  Time  hurrying  and 
the  earth  spinning.  They  are  moments,  but 
eternal ;  they  never  cease  round  the  world ;  there 
is  always  sunrise  somewhere  ;  the  stillness  and  the 
flush  do  not  vanish,  but  only  pass  on  a  few  miles 
westward. 

Away  from  the  fields,  in  London,  where  every 
tree  has  the  melancholy  air  of  an  exotic,  and  the 
birds  have  contracted  town  manners,  the  sky  is  the 
only  place  where  nature  retains  a  firm  and  spacious 
footing.  In  spite  of  smoke  and  fog  and  narrow 
streets,  we  may  still  see  much  of  the  great  work 
that  goes  on  overhead — the  sun  moving  across  the 
sky,  the  stars  shining,  the  clouds  gathering  and 
dissolving,  the  moon  waxing  and  waning.  The 
smoke  from  a  million  chimneys  only  imparts  a 
deeper  glow  to  the  sunset ;  the  London  dawn, 
from  spring  to  autumn,  shines  through  a  purer, 
sweeter  atmosphere  than  the  late-rising  Londoner 
may  credit ;  while  the  very  incongruity,  the  con- 
trast between  the  resplendence  above  and  the 
sordid  dulness  it  illuminates  below,  is  not  without 
its  peculiar  charm. 

At  sunrise  on  some  July  morning  you  are 
awakened  by  the  pattering  of  a  brisk  shower  on 
the  tiles.  The  heat  within  is  stifling,  so  after 
lying  for  a  few  minutes  you  rise  and  open  the 
window — and  gaze  upon  an  enchanted  world. 
You  scarcely  recognise  the  old  familiar  prospect  of 
suburban  roofs  and  chimneys  and  back  yards  ;  a 
transforming  spell  is  on  them  all,  and  they  wear  a 
new  and  unimagined  aspect.  You  hold  your 
breath  and  wonder.  What  spirit  of'%vild  loveliness 
has  crept  up  under  cover  of  night  into  the  for- 


bidden regions  of  the  town,  and  settled  on  this 
mean  spot  ?  The  rain  is  ceasing,  but  a  thin  white 
mist  is  in  the  air  ;  and  from  below^  steams  up  the 
odour  of  moist  earth,  an  odour  at  once  sweet  and 
pungent,  and  so  intense  that  for  a  moment  it  is  a 
pain  to  breathe  it.  The  wind  that  has  brought  the 
rain  still  lingers,  and  stirs  with  an  uncertain,  failing 
breath  the  tops  of  the  poplars,  which  reel  slightly 
to  and  fro,  as  if  dizzy  with  the  great  joy  of  the 
morning.  And  behind  the  poplars  in  the  north- 
east is  a  grey  cloud  edged  with  ruddy  gold ;  and 
as  you  look  the  rim  of  the  ascending  sun  leaps  up 
out  of  the  cloud,  and  instantly,  everywhere,  among 
the  wet  leaves,  on  the  fences  and  tree-trunks,  red 
glimmering  fires  appear.  The  cloud  sinks  as  the 
sun  rises,  and  in  an  inconceivably  brief  time  the 
full  orb  hangs  there  unencumbered  in  colour  like 
a  mass  of  molten  metal,  its  globular  shape 
curiously  apparent  in  the  misty  air.  It  is  not 
the  flat  disc  one  sees  at  sunset,  but  distinctly 
a  sphere,  and  seemingly  so  close  at  hand  that  your 
imagination  easily  goes  a  voy^e  round  it,  as  it 
floats  in  vacancy  over  some  meadow  not  far 
distant ;  and  you  think  you  hear  the  last  faint 
echoes  of  a  delicate  music  which  lately  ushered  its 
arrival  out  of  darkness. 

How  wonderful  it  all  is  !  Even  the  trivial 
chatter  of  the  sparrows  on  the  tiles  has  a  strange 
unaccustomed  tone,  at  once  near  and  far  away, 
like  voices  heard  in  the  intervals  of  sleep.  A 
cock  crows  in  the  distance,  and  is  answered  by 
another  so  remote  as  to  be  almost  inaudible ;  then 
a  third  close  at  hand  replies  with  startling  lustiness. 
Immediately,  as  if  they  have  been  waiting  for  this 
signal,  the  pigeons  that  nest  in  the  church  spire 
hard  by  launch  from  their  roost  with  a  quick  loud 
flapping  of  wings,  and  beat  a  swift  flight  north- 
wards. You  have  scarcely  time  to  observe  them 
when  they  are  already  specks  in  the  distance. 

And  now,  lest  the  spell  be  dissolved  with  too 
long  gazing,  you  leave  the  window.  You  fall 
asleep  again,  and  the  memory  of  these  few 
moments  remains  for  ever  unsullied  and  apart,  like 
a  vision  in  a  dream,  fenced  about  with  slumber. 

c  u 


jSeqond  T^oug^t^. 


Arfa^fw  "And  where  did  you  spend  your 
A  uay  un.  holiday,  Mary?"  asked  the  mistress  of 
the  maid  who  had  petitioned  for  a  "  day  off." 
Mary  looked  an  exceedingly  shameiaced  young 
person  as  she  confessed  that  she  had  passed  the 
coveted  hours  of  idleness  in  bed !  Yet  was  she 
not  wise  in  her  generation?  If  more  holidays 
were  spent,  if  not  in  bed,  at  least  in  peaceful  pas- 
sivity and  repose  of  mind  and  body,  there  would 
be  fewer  shattered  nerves  for  the  doctors  to  mend. 
Ours  is  pre-eminently  an  age  when  to  be  ever  a- 
doing  is  counted  a  virtue  to  strive  for.  We  get  a 
start  of  the  laiy  world  by  cutting  short  the  hours 
of  sleep  ;  we  snatch  at  our  pleasures  and  our  toil 
alike,  as  a  starving  man  gulps  his  food,  regardless 
of  the  indigestion  to  follow — the  twelve  hours  of 
the  day  are  made  to  hold  the  work  ot  twenty- 
four.  And  what  do  we  gain  by  it  ?  We  find  time 
to  do  everything  but  to  think.  The  excellent 
graces  of  meditation  and  rumination,  thai  chewing 
of  the  cud  of  thought,  that  leisurely  "  fine-shaping, 
turning  and  filing"  to  which  the  world  owes  its 
noblest  inspirations — how  are  they  possible  in  the 
restless  bustle  of  ceaseless  doing?  Our  minds 
crave  rest ;  we  should  shape  them  after  Carlyle's 
bucket ;  we  should  let  them  He  passive  awhile,  that 
new  ideas  may  be  pumped  in.  A  "  day  off"  now 
and  then,  a  lie-a-bed  day,  if  used  to  good  purpose, 
how  much  should  we  gain  by  it !  Time  not  only  to 
think,  but  to  encourage  thought,  to  entertain  it 
when  it  visits  tis  instead  of  hustling  it  forth  with 
never  an  invitation  to  sit  down,  in  order  that  we 
may  save  five  minutes  more  to  run  upon  some 
fussing  errand  and  plume  ourselves  upon  our  vir- 
tuous activity. — k. 

-,    _  I    fancy    that    connoisseurs    receive 

j^  impressions    from    music  greatly  de- 

pending on  their  own  mood  when 
they  first  hear  it,  and  ordinary  hearers  either  such 
impression  or  such  others  as  they  have  been  led 


to  expect  In  music  or  any  other  art  the  artist  I 
think  triumphs  when  he  is  able  to  suggest  more 
than  he  can  define.  He  should  be  like  the  strong 
bow  which  sends  every  arrow  as  far  as  that  arrow 
can  go — or  rather  his  art  is  the  bow,  his  audience 
the  arrows,  he  the  archer — j.  M,  s.  m. 


It  is  strange  to  think  in  what  a  narrow 
Worid.*  world  most  of  us  are  living.  The  engi- 
neer, the  botanist,  the  artist,  the  anti- 
quarian, the  physician,  see  life  under  aspects  so 
different  that  the  absorbing  interest  felt  in  his  pursuit 
by  any  one  of  them  is  scarcely  understood  by  the 
others.  Dr.  Johnson  laughed  not  unreasonably  at 
the  foolish  fellow  who  called  himself  "  the  great 
Twalmley "  because  he  had  invented  a  kind  of 
box-iron  for  smoothing  hnen.  So  absurd  an 
estimate  betrayed  an  entire  lack  of  culture,  but 
every  man  devoted  to  a  special  pursuit  is  in  danger 
of  thinking  that  the  distinction  associated  with  it 
is  more  highly  to  be  valued  than  any  other.  A 
painter  appreciates  and  perhaps  envies  the  reputa- 
tion of  a  brother  artist,  while  he  has  only  the 
faintest  perception  of  what  a  distinguished  naturalist 
may  have  done  to  merit  the  honour  he  receives. 
Literature  itself,  though  wider  in  its  range  than 
some  pursuits,  has  but  a  restricted  power.  By  a 
\-ast  mass  of  the  people  the  men  whom  critics 
honour  are  totally  unknown.  No  book-loi'er  will 
dream  of  making  literary  allusions  in  a  company  of 
merchants,  no  poet  will  air  his  fancies  in  the  sooiety 
of  betting-men.  Considering,  then,  how  little  most 
of  us  know,  and  how  little  the  best  of  us  are  known, 
to  be  proud  of  one's  achievements  not  only  shows  a 
lack  of  modesty  but  also  of  common  sense. — j.  d. 


.       "  I  have  no  other  rule,"  said  Rousseau, 

Test  of  Books,   "by  which  to  judge  of  what  I  read, 

than  that  of  consulting  the  disposition 

in  which  I  rise  up  from  my  book ;  nor  can  I  well 
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conceive  what  sort  of  merit  any  piece  has  to  boast, 
the  reading  of  which  leaves  no  benevolent  im- 
pression behind  it,  nor  stimulates  the  reader  to 
anything  that  is  virtuous  or  good." 

This  is  an  excellent  standard  for  us  to  apply  to 
the  much-discussed  "  realistic  "  novels  of  to-day. 
Granted  that  a  study  of  delicate  and  grave  moral 
problems  comes  within  the  scope  of  legitimate 
art :  granted  that  we  must  not  shirk  the  darkest 
shadows  in  the  picture  so  long  as  it  is  a  true  tran- 
script of  life  :  granted  that  we  must  first  know  evil 
— well,  though  not  familiarly — before  we  can  judge 
or  assail  it ;  the  crucial  question  then  is  :  "  Does 
this  or  that  book  depict  evil  in  such  a  way  as  to 
make  us  shri  nk  from  it  more  sensitively,  and  feel 
the  guilt  and  shame  of  wrong-doing  more  deeply 
than  we  did  before  ?  Does  it  fill  us  with  indigna- 
tion towards  the  deceiver,  pity,  towards  the  erring, 
sympathy  towards  the  sufferer,  admiration  for  the 
faithful  and  strong  ?  Does  it  send  us  back  to  our 
own  lives  with  a  clearer  perception  of  duty,  a  re- 
kindled zeal  for  the  world's  best  welfare,  and  a 
larger  love  of  humankind?  Or  does  it,  on  the 
other  hand,  depress  us  with  a  sense  of  the  useless - 
ness  of  struggle,  the  tyranny  of  circumstance,  th^ 
blind  wantonness  of  fate?  Does  it  make  good 
seem  unattainable  or  foolish,  and  at  the  same  time 
throw  over  evil  a  veil  of  subtle  and  insidious 
charm?"  According  to  the  yea  or  nay  of  these 
matters  does  the  book  then  stand  or  fall.  The 
picture  may  be  tnu  in  all  particulars  ;  but  Truth  is 
not  our  final  aim.  life  is  what  we  are  striving  for, 
and  Truth  is  only  a  means  to  our  end. — e.  w. 


A  Great  Tree     ^'^   ^   ^^^^  ^"^   ^^^'    ^^^    ^^^^'    ^'^ 

its  clean-cut  stem,  with  its  branches 
spreading  wide  on  every  side,  with  its  numberless 
twigs,  that  each  bears  gracefully  its  own  green  leaf, 
I  can  learn  the  lesson  of  its  life.  There  it  has 
stood  year  after  year  ;  through  the  cold  of  the  long 
winter's  night ;  through  the  hot  sun  of  the  summer 
days  ;  through  the  boisterous  winds,  that  agitate  its 
quiet  peace  ;  in  the  autumn  to  shake  off  gently  its 
leaves,  that  it  may  gather  strength  to  put  forth  in 
the  spring-tide  its  wealth  of  gold.  There  it  has 
stood  through  many  generations  of  men,  in  its  own 
corner  of  the  world's  life,  doing  the  work  ap- 
pointed for  it,  without  complaint,  fuss,  or  changing 
mood. — H.  B.   M.   B. 


The  Fit 


If  you  are  of  some  slight  help  to  one 
living  soul  in  any  lonely  corner  of  the 
universe,  you  are  one  of  the  fit,  and  can  live. 
Cease  to  be  this,  and  undeviating  law  will,  without 
mercy,  stamp  you  out,  as  being  no  longer  of  any 
value  to  the  high  purpose  of  earthly  life. —H.  b.  m.  b. 


Were   Mr.   Andrew  Lang  about  to 

D^dAuOio?  "  ^^^"^  ^  "^^^  s^"^s  of  "  Letters  to  Dead 

Authors,"  I  should  be  inclined  to  ask 

him  to  enclose  under  cover  a  line  or  two  to  the 

shade  of  a  certain  William  Makepeace  Thackeray 


in  regard  to  a  passage  which  I  came  across  recently 
in  re-reading  "  The  Virginians."  "  I  presume  that 
he  who  casts  his  eye  upon  the  present  page,"  writes 
the  great  novelist,  "  is  the  most  gentle  of  readers. 
Gentleman,  as  you  unquestionably  are,  then,  my 
dear  sir,  have  you  not  marked  in  your  dealings 
with  the  people  who  are  no  gentlemen,  that  you 
offend  them,  not  knowing  the  how  or  the  why? 
So  the  man  who  is  no  gentleman  offends  you  in  a 
thousand  ways  of  which  the  poor  creature  has  no 
idea  himself.  He  does  or  says  something  which 
provokes  your  scorn.  He  perceives  that  scom 
(being  always  on  the  watch,  and  uneasy  about 
himself,  his  manner,  and  his  behaviour),  and  he 
rages.  You  speak  to  him  naturally,  and  he  fancies 
still  you  are  sneering  at  him.  You  have  indiffe- 
rence towards  him,  but  he  hates  you,  and  hates  you 
the  worse  that  you  don't  care." 

Thackeray  always  wrote,  as  has  been  said,  "in 
the  gentlemanly  interest,"  but  he  struck  a  false  note 
here.  The  true  gentleman  can  set  at  ease  even  the 
"  poor  creature  "  who  is  none,  and  would  be  the 
last  man  in  the  world  to  feel,  or,  at  all  events,  to 
manifest  his  "  scorn."  One  is  inclined  to  wonder 
that,  instead  of  speaking  these  words  in  his  own 
person,  Thackeray  did  not  put  them  into  the  mouth 
of  Mr.  Arthur  Pendennis,  who  is  sometimes  a  wee 
bit  of  a  prig.  For  all  his  fine  friends,  Mr.  Pendennis 
can  never  forget  his  "apothecary  father,"  and, 
gentleman  as  he  is  in  some  respects,  is  too  conscious 
of  the  fact  to  be  a  faultless  one.  Self-consciousn^s 
of  this  order,  however  manifested,  is  an  indication  of 
under-breeding ;  and  the  man  who  knows  his  claim 
to  the  title  of  "gentleman"  to  be  beyond  dispute  does 
not  "  mouth  "  the  word  so  often  as  Mr.  Pendennis, 
but  like  Shakespeare's  Jacques  "gives  heaven 
thanks  and  makes  no  boast." — c.  k. 


Written  ^"  ^^  ^^^  ^^  superstition  (and  faith) 
Charms.  people  used  to  carry  about  on  thar 
person  small  pieces  of  paper  on 
which  were  written  charms  to  protect  the  wearer 
against  illness,  or  ill-luck,  or  the  evil  eye  generally. 
I  had  thought  the  practice  obsolete,  in  England  at 
least,  until  I  observed  the  marvellous  eflScacy  for 
these  ends  of  a  writing  I  have  carried  about  in  my 
pocket  for  the  last  week.  It  was  sent  to  hie  by  a 
friend,  all  unconscious  of  the  use  to  which  I  should 
put  it,  and  is  neither  more  nor  less  than  an  ordinary 
letter,  in  which  he  happens  for  once  to  express  his 
faith  in  me  and  my  motives,  and  puts  into  words 
his  affectionate  esteem  for  myself,  with  an  explici- 
tude  friendship  as  a  rule  leaves  to  be  taken  for 
granted.  A  glance  at  these  magic  characters, 
these  few  little  black  ink  symbols,  makes  me 
invulnerable  to  all  attacks  of  doubt  and  depres- 
sion, gives  me  double  strength  and  a  stout  heart 
for  repugnant  duty,  and  cheery  confidence  in  dis- 
couragement. Who  shall  laugh  at  the  efficacy  of 
a  written  charm  after  this  ? — j.  m.  s,  m. 


True  Beauty     ^^^"^7  ^^s  not  depend  altogether 

upon  the  mere  mould  in  which  the 

features  are  cast,  any  more  than  the  moon  depends 

for  splendour  upon  the  dapplings  which  diversify 
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her  surface.  That  which  changes  the  moon's 
cloudy  crescent  into  a  carven  arch  of  pure  and  pearly 
beauty,  and  brings  out  all  the  marblings  on  her 
surface  into  shining  silver,  is  the  white,  warm  light 
of  the  Sim  \  and  without  the  outshining  light  of  a 
pure  and  peaceful  spirit  no  human  countenance 
can  be  perfectly  beautiful. — c.  k. 


c,  In    the    search  for  sensuous  beauty 

Sensuous        ^i_  •  t^     •  1 

Beauty.       there    IS    no    repose.       It    is    soul- 
beauty    only    which    can  satisfy  the 
human  soul.— c.  k. 


^  It  is  upon  character,   far  more  than 

upon  intellect,   that  we    depend    for 
success  in  life.— c.  k. 


Poets.  ^^  ^^  ^^^  ^^  demand  that  the  poet 
shall  be  exempt  from  human  fault  and 
imperfection ;  we  are  not  to  expect  that  he  shall 
never  trip  and  fall,  as  all  sons  of  Adam— be  they 
poets  or  ploughmen,  or  as  in  the  case  of  Robert 
Bums  both — must  inevitably  do.  But  we  inexorably 
demand  that  the  prevailing  aim  of  the  poet's  life 
be  to  order  his  living  after  his  high  visions ;  and 
provided  that  he  live  and  work  with  such  aim,  his 
slips  and  stumblings  shall  in  no  way  affect  the  truth 
of  his  teaching,  and  shall  be  no  business  of  ours, 
except  as  affording  us  hope  and  encouragement 
under  our  own  failures.— c.  k. 


What  are  the    T^^s  is  a  question  upon  which  all 
Essentials  of    occupants  of  pews  as  well  as  pulpits 

SermOT??  ^^^^  ^^^^  ^^"  opinions.  I  should 
say,  to  judge  by  results,  that  a  good 
sermon  is  one  that  stimulates  to  fresh  thought  in 
the  less  familiar,  and  to  fresh  action  in  the  more 
familiar  matters  of  religion.  Suggestions  of  things 
heavenly  to  think  of,  and  things  earthly  to  do,  must 
be  combined  in  a  good  sermon. 

As  for  the  manner  of  it,  let  the  preacher  flee 
platitudes  and  time-worn  phrases,  using  the  sim- 
plest and  most  direct  words.  Let  him  above  all 
refrain  from  a  too  exhaustive  treatment  of  his 
subject  He  is  not  in  office  to  do  his  people's 
thinking  for  them,  but  rather  to  put  them  on  the 
track,  and  teach  them  to  think  things  out  for 
themselves. — j.  m.  s.  m. 


Th  Pu     t    f  "  '^^^  ^^o%X.  foolish  of  all  errors  is  for 

a^Shadow.  ^   clever  young  men  to  believe  that  they 

forfeit  their  originality  in  recognising 

a  truth  which  has    already  been  recognised  by 

others." 

Is  not  this  the  origin  of  much  scepticism? 
There  are  clever  young  men  and  women  who  would 
probably  have  made  excellent  martyrs  in  times  of 
religious  persecution,  but  there  is  nothing  indi- 
vidual, nothing  inspiring,  in  unfettered  belief  shared 
by  the  multitude.  So  not  a  few  of  each  generation 
are  tempted  to  formulate  a  new  creed,  and  in  re- 
making their  God,  get  ever  farther  from  the  divine 
pattern.— K. 


Litenu-  '^^^  egotism  that  leads  an  author  to 
EgoUsSu  unburden  himself  in  print,  so  far  from 
being  always  due  to  conceit,  may  be 
the  happiest  of  inspirations.  There  is  a  vicious 
curiosity  that  craves  to  know  every  trifling  incident 
about  the  men  and  women  who  adorn  or  disgrace 
society,  and  which  would  gladly  place  every  public 
character  in  a  glass  house  while  living,  and  make 
a  book  of  him  when  dead.  There  is  also  a  healthy 
curiosity  to  know  about  the  men  who  have  written 
famous  things,  and  to  this  a  great  author  may 
minister  in  a  way  to  give  delight  as  unalloyed  as  it 
is  reasonable.  When  Montaigne  discourses  about 
himself,  when  Scott  records  his  daily  doings  and 
thoughts  in  his  delightful  "  Journal,"  when  Elids 
incomparable  essays  reveal  the  humours  of  their 
author,  the  reader  acknowledges  no  slight  debt 
to  these  writers  for  their  confidences.  Who  does 
not  delight  in  the  frank  and  unconscious  egotism 
of  Cowper's  letters  and  of  Southey's  ?  Who  is  not 
attracted  by  Mr.  Ruskin's  revelations  in  "Praeterita"? 
We  owe,  indeed,  so  much  to  what  may  be  called  the 
personal  utterances  of  great  authors  that  for  the 
most  part  we  love  those  best  who  have  been  the 
most  communicative.  It  must  be  remembered, 
however,  that  the  entire  value  of  literary  egotism 
depends  upon  the  quality  of  the  egotist  It  does 
not  interest  us  to  know  that  Smith  writes  his  sen- 
sational stories  at  midnight,  or  that  Brown  smokes 
a  pipe  before  composing  a  sonnet— j.  d. 


Th  s  rfi  *ai  ^  ^^^^  often  wondcrcd  why  the  know- 
and"RlaL°  ledge  and  so-called  culture  of  some 
people  irritated  me  more  than  other 
people's  ignorance.  At  last  I  find  that  it  is  because 
they  think  other  people's  thoughts,  express  other 
people's  opinions,  hold  no  ideas  on  any  matter 
for  which  they  cannot  cite  several  irreproachable 
authorities.  Anyone,  however  ignorant,  is  of  human 
interest  if  he  thinks  his  own  thoughts  and  expresses 
his  own  opinions.  It  is  the  difference  between  a 
living  rose  and  a  wax  one. — a.  p.  g. 


„  Perfect,  unalloyed,  unspotted  happi- 

appmess.     ^^^  ^^^  comes  to  childlike  natures 

who  take  God's  gifts  and  do  not  ask  the  price. 
There  is  another  sort  of  happiness,  possible  only 
when  battles  have  been  fought  and  won.  The 
scars  remain,  but  then  we  know  how  to  estimate 
the  worth  of  the  trophy  we  have  borne  off. — a.  p.  g. 


To  feel  too    big    or    too    small    is 
Tudmcnt.      equally  unnatural,  and  therefore  harm- 
ful.— A.  p.  G. 


Self- 


-       „,     . .    I  come  to  a  grassy  bank,  getting  the 

On  a^Wayside  ^^^^^    ^^  ^^^    ^^^^^  ^^^    ^^^    ^ 

Stoop  down  to  note  the  marvels  of  its 
life  and  infinite  variety.     I  bow  my  head  in  silent 
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awe  before  the  mystery  of  its  life.  I  lie  amidst 
its  wonders  to  listen  and  to  think.  There  is  an 
absence  of  jarring  noises,  but  the  air  is  full  of 
music,  rhythmical  and  deep ;  the  low  buzzing  of 
gnats  in  concert ;  the  flies  as  they  fly  round  and 
round  each  other,  happy  in  their  life  because  the 
sun  is  shining,  and  unconscious  of  aught  else  but 
to  fill  their  appointed  corner  in  the  great  world. 
The  humble-bee  with  a  great  hum  rushes  past, 
intent  on  his  day's  work.  The  notes  of  the  chaffinch, 
the  blackbird,  the  thrush,  the  sharp  call  of  the 
tits,  the  soft  coo  of  the  wood-pigeon,  the  plaintive 
note  of  the  pee-wit,  the  caw  of  the  rooks — all  join 
in  the  universal  chorus  of  life.    The  panorama  of 


life  passes  before  me,  and  I  see  it  as  a  connected 
whole,  carrying  out  the  purpose  appointed  for  it 
I  see  no  break,  no  ugly  chasm.  I  see  the  life  on 
the  bank  on  which  I  lie  to  be  the  same  in  kind 
as  that  which  pulses  in  fuller  and  more  conscious 
measure  in  my  own  heart.  I  see  it  rising,  rising 
by  many  and  devious  ways  to  more  completeness. 
All  things  are  full  of  sacredness,  full  of  meaning, 
full  of  undeveloped  life.  I  cannot  restrain  anything 
of  the  great  freedom  of  life.  There  was  a  time 
when  I  killed  for  the  sake  of  killing,  and  called  it 
sport.  I  should  account  myself  a  murderer  if  I 
did  that  now.  The  great  solenmity  of  the  universe 
lies  in  my  heart.— H.  b.  m.  b. 


EZ^E 


A    BLUE    BOOK    OF    SLANG. 


THERE  are  many  slang  dictionaries  in  the 
market  to-day,  and  they  are  to  be  had  at  all 
prices,  from  ten  guineas  downwards.  But 
undoubtedly  the  cheapest  is  that  which  has  just 
been  issued  in  the  somewhat  anomalous  form  of  a 
Blue  Book.  The  glossary  of  technical  terms  used 
in  the  evidence  given  before  the  Labour  Com- 
mission, which  the  indefatigable  Mr.  Drage  has 
now  published,  is  really  a  dictionary  of  trade  slang, 
and  ought  to  be  interesting  to  more  persons  than 
the  economist.  The  average  reader  will  find  it 
full  of  surprises  and  new  lights  upon  language. 

"  Adam's  work,"  for  instance,  has  nothing  to  do 
with  gardening,  but  is  a  special  branch  of  cabinet- 
making. 

A  "gardener,"  as  in  the  old  riddle,  is  not  a 
gardener,  but  is  the  same  as  a  "  whack,"  which  is 
an  inexperienced  driver  of  cabs. 

It  will  be  good  news  to  unskilful  golfers  that 
brassies  "  are  of  some  commercial  value  (55.  6</.  to 
*js,  a  tonX"  but  one  would  like  to  know  where 
they  can  be  got  at  that  rate. 

A  "  bolster  "  here  has  nothing  to  do  with  sleep, 
biit  is  often  made  of  spelter,  and  is  the  shoulder  of 
a  knife- blade. 

"  Dogs "  have  "  ears  on  the  side  of  the  head," 
but  no  other  canine  characteristics,  and  "  donkey- 
men  "  is  not  at  all  a  term  of  opprobrium. 

A  "  countess  "  who  measures  twenty  inches  by 
ten  might  seem  a  fitting  mate  for  the  late  Count 
Poniatowski,  that  famous  dwarf,  until  one  learns 
that  this  is  the  designation  of  a  particular  kind  of 
slate,  marchionesses,  princesses,  and  queens  (which 
are  also  called  rags)  being  other  varieties. 

It  gives  one  a  pleasant  sense  of  the  good  fellow- 
ship of  the  artisan  to  learn  that  in  his  expressive 
language  to  "jolly"  means  to  chaff*,  and  it  must 
never  be  forgotten  that  ^^ jumbos  are  not  retorts, 
but  a  new  furnace  used  in  gas-making."  "  What 
song  the  sirens  sang,  or  what  name  Achilles  assumed 
when  he  hid  himself  among  women,  though 
puzzling  questions,  are  not  beyond  all  conjecture." 
But  even  Sir  Thomas  Browne  might  have  con- 


fessed himself  beaten  if  he  were  asked  to  "  caiinch 
up"  bricks,  or  to  describe  the  exact  taste  of 
" fandangles "  and  the  uses  of  a  "hobbling  pilot" 
The  last  phrase  has  nothing  to  do  with  the  resur- 
rection of  old  river  pilots  on  sticks  and  crutches 
alluded  to  by  Mark  Twain  in  his  "  Life  on  the 
Mississippi." 

Most  of  us  know  what  is  meant  by  the  "  Game 
of  Grab,"  but  it  is  not  so  obvious  that  a  "  grab  "  is 
a  self-acting  bucket  which  fills  itself  with  coals 
when  lowered  amongst  them. 

"  Baff*  Saturday,"  although  not  a  festival  of  the 
Church,  is  well  enough  known  to  miners,  who  have 
worked  it  into  a  proverb,  to  the  efflect  that  the  best 
wife  is  "  one  who's  the  same  to  you  on  Baff" 
Saturday  as  on  Pay  Saturday." 

"  Twear,"  again,  is  a  mystery  that  nothing  shaD 
tempt  us  to  reveal. 

"  Ullage  "  is  used  by  the  Witness  as  "  a  euphe- 
mism for  theft ; "  it  applies  to  any  deficiency  in  an 
article  purchased.  According  to  the  erudite  Mr. 
George  Augustus  Sala,  the  term  ullages  is  also 
applied  by  waiters  at  public  diimers  to  "  the  small 
portions  of  wine  or  liquor  left  in  glasses  from  which . 
the  main  portion  has  been  drunk."  If  this  is  a 
recognised  technical  term  of  modem  labour,  it  is 
just  as  well  that  Mr.  Drage  has  included  in  his  list 
many  legal  phrases,  although  he  must  have  been,  like 
Coleridge,  "  full  of  his  fun  "  when  he  gravely 
observed  that  Law  was  "  not  one  of  the  industries 
inquired  into  by  the  Commission."  If  it  had  l)een, 
what  awful  revelations  of  sweating  might  have  been 
made  ! 

Another  profession  which  has  some  side  light 
here  thrown  upon  it  is  that  of  journalism.  Ap- 
parently journalists  must  be  careful  how  they  call 
themselves  either  "pressmen,"  who  are  defined  as 
"  mechanics  engaged  in  printing  by  the  old  band 
presses,"  or  "  newspaper-men,"  a  term  which  "  com- 
prises all  those  who  are  engaged  in  the  case-room  and 
reading-room  of  a  newspaper."  Another  apparently 
journalistic  term,  which  is  novel  to  us,  is  sctt^ 
which  (says  Mr.  Drage)  "  consists  of  one  scribbler 
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and  one  condenser."  This  is  the  editorial  staff 
reduced  to  its  lowest  terms,  and  can  only  apply  to 
country  newspapers. 

Many  of  the  technical  terms  given  here  have  a 
fine  picturesque  flavour  about  them.  This  is 
especially  the  case  with  those  which  relate  to  the 
sea.  It  must  have  been  a  mute  inglorious  Clark 
Russell  who  described  the  act  of  joining  a  ship 
as  she  is  leaving  the  dock  as  "a  pier-head  jump." 
One  is  reminded  of  the  American  gentleman  who 
did  the  same  thing,  and  only  picked  himself  up  in 
time  to  see  some  fifty  yards  of  water  between  him 
and  the  pier,  and  to  remark,  "  Jehoshaphat !  what 
a  jump  ! "  Thanks  to  Mr.  Kipling,  we  all  know 
what  an  "  ocean  tramp  "  is  ;  does  not  Dick  Heldar's 
masterpiece  still  repose  in  the  iron  bowels  of 
one? 

But  we  are  not  as  a  rule  aware  that  "  pantiles " 
is  the  term  used  to  "  express  the  hardness  of  old 
sea-biscuits  ground  into  meal  and  then  rebaked," 
or  that  a  "  paper  ship  "  is  a  ship  built  of  inferior 
material  and  badly  put  together.  The  old  term, 
"coffin  ship,"  seems  to  have  lost  ground.  These 
are  fine  figures  of  speech,  but  hard  realities. 

Even  the  Durham  miner,  who  is  not  usually 
poetical,  prefers  to  talk  of  his  mate  as  a  winsome 
"  marrow."  The  tendency  to  metaphor,  which  is  at 
the  root  both  of  slang  and  poetry,  is  visible  every- 
where. The  docks  are  vigorously  described  as  a 
"  dumping -ground  "  for  the  scum  of  the  population. 
Those  gentlemen  who  pursue  the  lucrative  calling  of 
starting  without  capital,  to  compete  in  the  cotton 
industry,  "on  the  principle  that  they  have  all  to 
gain  ancj  nothing  to  lose,"  are  called  "  mushroom- 
men." 

Extra  strong  men  employed,  on  an  ingenious 
principle,  by  bricklaying  contractors,  in  order  to 
give  these  an  excuse  for  dismissing  less  vigorous 
workers,  are  "bell-horses."  But  the  cabmen  seem 
to  be  especially  good  at  this  manufacture  of 
picturesque  language. 

The  drivers  who  come  in  to  compete  for  only  a 
few  of  the  best  months  in  the  year  are  called 
"  butterfly  men." 


A  hansom  is,  for  obvious  reasons,  a  "  showful." 
To  earn  money  is  to  "  trouser  "  it.  A  "  buck  "  is  a 
friend  who  rides  on  the  box,  and  a  "  bilker  "  is  un- 
happily too  well  known.  Those  who  drive  their 
own  cabs  are,  for  some  unknown  reason,  called 
"  little  mushes,"  and  a  man  who  cheats  his  master 
is  said  to  "  chair  "  him. 

Among  the  genuine  slang,  one  finds  such  words 
as  "  cagmag,"  signifying  "  odds  and  ends  of  meat." 
Readers  of  Dickens  will  remember  a  variant  form 
in  "  Great  Expectations,"  where  the  little  Jew  re- 
marks in  regard  to  Mr.  Jaggers  that  "all  otherth 
ith  Cag-Maggerth." 

Another  term  known  to  the  docker  is  a  "  Chancery 
joint,"  briefly  defined  as  "  a  joint  of  meat  costing 
about  fourpence  a  pound,  occasionally  purchased 
by  a  docker,  and  constituting  a  luxury  for  his 
family."  Even  a  Royal  Commission  is  human,  and 
there  is  a  certain  pathos  in  this  blunt  statement. 

Many  other  curious  facts  can  be  picked  up  in 
the  columns  of  this  glossary.  Among  these  is 
the  number  of  opprobrious  expressions  by  which 
the  British  workman  assumes  the  virtue  of  object- 
ing to  bad  work,  such  as  "waster,  wastrel,  scamp, 
scalliwag  "  (not  the  sense  in  which  Mr.  Grant  Allen 
uses  it),  and  ^'  shackler."  The  method  of  "  under- 
cutting "  is  reprobated,  and  the  modern  industrial 
system  itself  is  dubbed  the  "rushing  system," 
"  which  makes  speed  of  production  a  more  impor- 
tant element  than  quality  of  production." 

The  horrors  of  bacon -curing,  the  curious  institu- 
tion kno\vn  in  Wales  as  "  Mabon's  day,"  and  the 
demerits  of  cheap  hosiery,  all  come  under  review. 
This  last,  indeed,  seems  to  be  constructed  on  the 
same  plan  as  they  say  Dachshunds  are — made  by 
the  mile,  and  cut  off  and  furnished  with  feet  as 
wanted. 

After  all,  this  is  the  sort  of  information  that  will 
be  permanently  valuable.  Foreign  nations  and  the 
next  age  are  likely  to  take  more  interest  in  it  than 
in  the  knowledge  that  "  booze  "  is  derived  from  the 
Arabic  name  for  beer,  or  even  that  the  derivation 
of  what  Mr.  Besant  calls  the  adjective /ar  excellence 
"attaches  no  sanguinary  meaning  to  it." 


§n  ^ap. 


In  May  the  earth  and  sky  begin 

To  wear  a  smiling  face, 
Because  the  goal  they  seek  to  win — 

The  summer— comes  apace  ! 
The  children  from  the  hedgerows  pull 

The  hawthorn  on  their  way, 
And  common  things  seem  beautiful 

In  May ! 


In  May  the  grief  of  wintry  hours 
Is  cast  behind  our  back  ; 

We  stoop  to  gather  fragrant  flowers 
That  blossom  on  our  track  ! 

And  happiness,  and  hope,  and  love. 
In  all  their  bright  array, 

Come  flying  from  their  home  above 

In  May ! 


In  May  we  seem  to  hear  again 

The  songs  we  used  to  sing 
Before  we  had  a  thought  of  pain, 

When  life  was  in  its  spring ! 
And  youth— a  golden  gift  from  Heaven — 

That  comes  but  not  to  stay, 
Once  more  for  our  delight  seems  given 

In  May ! 

J.    R.    EASTWOOD. 


Mben  the  %iQhts  arc  Xft 


PRIZE  COMPOSITIONS. 


InoarNovembetpait  out  readers  were  inritedlo  supply  (I )  Twenty  WL 
(a)  Twcnly  iiluslraiions  of  wit  from  iHOgtiphy  or  history.  Two  guineas  vi 
and  one  guinea  in  each  cose  for  the  next  liest  in  merit. 


Wis: 


0  WITH  Historical 


'pHE  papers  in  this  compelilion  do,  not  reach  a  very  high 
1  level  of  excellence,  or  display  much  evidence  of  research. 
Again  and  again  the  same  selected  passages  are  made  use 
of,  till  one  is  half  inclined  to  fancy  the  competitors  have 
conspired  to  produce  this  result.  A  careful  analysis  proves 
beyond  all  doubt  that  the  roost  popular  instances  of  wise 
sayings  connected  with  hbtory  are  the  following  t 

0/iotr  Croittwiiei:  "Put  your  trust  in  God,  bat  keep 
your  powder  dry." 

Civilinal  H'olsey's  dying  words  :  "  Had  I  but  served  my 
God  as  diligently  as  I  have  served  my  king,  He  would  not 
have  given  me  over  in  my  grey  hairs  !  " 

Latimer  to  Ridky  at  the  stake :  "  We  shall  this  day  light 
soch  a  candle,  by  Cod's  grace,  in  England  as,  I  trust,  shall 

SirRobtrt  WalpeU  in  the  declaration  of  war  with  Spain  : 
"  They  may  ring  their  bells  now,  but  Ihey  will  soon  be 
wringing  theit  hands." 

Nelsoit't:  "England  expects  every  man  to  do  his  duty." 

Walfimhn  Heightf  of  Abraham,  repealing  the  stanzas  of 
Cray's  "  Elegy  " :  "I  had  rather  be  Ihe  author  of  that  poem 
than  take  Quebec." 

.Sir  tValltr  Saleigh  at  his  execution ;  "  What  matter  how 
Ihe  head  lie,  so  that  the  heart  be  right !  " 

Wise  and  notable  sayings,  truly,  and  worthy  to  be  en- 
Etaved  on  the  national  memory ;  but  the  domain  of  history 
is  boundless,  and  one  had  hoj^  it  might  produce  instances 
■somewhat  freshet  and  less  familiar  to  us  all.  The  circum- 
stance that  so  many  have  followed  in  the  beaten  track  has 
made  adjudication  difficult. 

The  awards  fall  to  two  competitors  who  have  travelled 
over  wider  ground,  and  whose  papers,  taken  all  round,  stand 
first  on  the  list :  Miss  E.  K.  Mullett,  1st ;  and  Miss  C. 
Willis,  2nd. 

There  are  one  or  two  curious  contributions  ;  notably  a 
laborious  one,  which  gives  an  abstract  of  twenty  Acts  of 
Parliament,  and  is  possibly  designed  to  illustrate  the  value 
of  l^slative  measures,  though  the  connection  between  these  j 
and  utterances  which  are  a  ll^cy  to  the  worid  is  difficult 
to  discover.  I 

Good,  though  unequal  papers,  ate  sent  in  by  MiSs  G.    i 
.S.\EE,   Terringlm   Villoj,  Ramsgate ;  and  Miss  Octavia   ' 


Witty  Savings  from  History  or  Biography. 

In  this  competition,  for  which  an  almost  equal  number  dl 
papers  has  been  sent  in,  the  common  slock  of  humorous 
anecdote  has  been  largely  drawn  on.  Lamb,  Juhnson, 
Sydney  Smith,  Foote,  Hook,  Hood,  and  those  princes  erf 
parody,  Ihe  brothers  Horace  and  James  Smith,  have  been 
laid  under  contribution,  biography  supplying  a  £ir  Ui^ei 
number  of  "  sayings  "  than  history.  With  so  rich  a  store  to 
dip  into,  Ihe  papers  could  scarcely  fail  to  be  bright  and 
amusing,  but,  with  one  or  two  exceptions,  they  are  strartgelj 
unequal. 

A  good  story  or  smart  rejoinder  will  tub  shoulders  with  a 
laboured  anecdote  entirely  lacking  in  the  "  imptompta " 
whk:h,  as  Molifere  lells  us,  is  precisely  the  touchstone  of 
wit.  For,  as  a  compairiot  of  the  French  playwright  puts  it, 
"  she  is  like  a  coquette,  and  those  who  run  alter  her  are  the 
least  favoured." 

A  perfect  paper  might  have  been  made  up  by  selectii^  an 
example  from  the  b^l  of  those  sent  in,  but  where  aone 
stands  out  prominently  choice  becomes  a  matter  of  difficulty. 

The  difference  of  taste  in  jokes  which,  in  spile  of  all  de- 
finitions of  wit  and  humour,  will  continue  to  divide  mankind, 
is  curiously  illustrated  by  several  contributors.  One  sends  a 
list  of  rather  triie  maxims,  such  as  headed  the  copybook?  of 
our  youth ;  the  choice  of  another  has  fallen  upon  those 
abridgmenlsof  wisdom,  our  most  bmiliar  national  proverbs; 
while  a  third  has  relied  chiefly  on  passages  from  Ihe  tragedies 
of  Shakespeare  !  Truly,  a  jest's  prosperity  lies  in  the  ear  Ot 
him  who  hears  it. 

In  one  paper  the  stories,  while  amu^ng,  have  a  sus- 
piciously apocryphal  ring.  Few  have  taken  Ihe  trouble  to 
quote  their  authorities. 

The  priies  are  awarded  to  two  papers  which,  on  the 
whole,  are  of  most  general  interest  :  Mrs.  Winni\'gtox 
Ingram,  ist ;  and  Mtss  A.  Clancy,  2nd. 

Good  papers  are  sent  by  Miss  B-  Clews,  BirmiBghata  : 
Isabella  Smith,  Dee  Street,  Aberdeen;  while  Mi« 
Emmbline  Holt,  Waralak,  Ckislekurst,  and  James  H. 
Harris,  Porthlevett,  Helsim,  Comwall^  are  lo  be  congratu- 
lated on  the  care  and  neatness  bestowed  on  their  MSS. . 


We  give  in  the  following  pages  the  two  priie  selections  of  Wise  Sayings. 
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TWENTY   WISE  SAYINGS  ASSOCIATED  WITH   HISTORICAL  INCIDENTS. 


First  Prize. 


Sayings, 
1.  "  All  is  lost  but  honour  !  " 


2.  "  Heaven  alone  can  do  in  one  day,  what  no  other 
power  can  accomplish  but  in  greater  length  of  time— make 
cowards  courageous." 

3.  "  Recollect  that  royalty  is  nothing  more  than  a  public 
charge,  of  which  you  must  render  a  very  strict  account  to 
Him  who  makes  kings  and  who  will  judge  them." 

4.  "We  hold  our  life  from  God,  our  kingdom  from  our 
subjects,  our  wealth  from  our  ancestors,  and  our  faith  from 
your  predecessors." 

5.  "  It  behoves  me  to  do  justice,  and  it  is  my  invariable 
intention  to  render  it  to  all  the  world,  without  respect  of 
jxjrsons." 

6.  '^  If  honour  is  banished  from  every  other  place  it  ought 
to  remain  asacred  in  the  breast  of  kings." 


7.  "We  have  always  been  accustomed  to  point  out  the 
way  to  glorious  deeds,  and  not  to  be  directed  by  others." 

8.  "Virtue  is  able  to  triumph  over  presages.  If  you 
govern  yoor  subjects  with  equity,  misfortune  cannot  reach 
you." 

9.  "God  forbid  that  I  should  ever  sit  upon  a  tribunal 
where  my  friends  should  find  more  favour  than  strangers.' 


}} 


la  "Virtue  does  not  proceed  from  riches,  but,  on  the 
contrary,  riches  from  virtue ;  and  all  the  other  goods  of 
human  life,  as  well  public  as  private,  have  their  source  in  the 
same  principle." 

11.  "There  is  one  way  by  which  I  can  be  certain  never 
to  see  the  niin  of  my  country,  and  that  is  to  die  in  disputing 
the  last  ditch." 

12.  "I  gave  my  word,  and  an  emperor^s  word  must  never 
be  broken." 


13.  "  Nothing  is  nearer  akin  to  death  than  idleness.  It  is 
not  necessary  that  I  should  live,  but  it  is  necessary  that 
whilst  I  live  I  be  busy." 

14.  "If  you  wish  your  subjects  to  be  happy  under  your 
government,  do  not  let  them  feel  the  full  force  of  your 
authority." 

15.  **  Everything  appears  to  me  contemptible  in  compari- 
son of  glory." 

16.  *<  For  shame  !  Learn  to  dress  like  men,  and  let  the 
world  judge  of  your  rank  by  your  merit,  not  your  habit. 
Leave  sill^  and  finery  to  women,  or  reserve  them  for  those 
days  of  pomp  and  ceremony  when  robes  are  worn  for  show, 
not  use-  * 

17.^  "  Pity  not  me  !  I  die  as  a  man  of  honour  ought— in 
the  discharge  of  my  duty.  But  pity  those  who  fight  against 
their  king,  their  country,  and  their  oath." 

18.  "Oh,  had  I  but  served  my  God  as  diligently  as  I  have 
served  my  king,  He  would  not  have  deserted  me  in  my  grey 
hairs!" 

19.  "  My  son,  if  I  create  you  a  number  of  competitors 
you  will  have  the  glorious  opportunity  of  exerting  yourself 
to  surpass  them  all  m  merit ;  thus  shall  their  rivalship  only 
render  you  more  worthy  of  the  throne." 

20.  "  I  consider  myself  in  the  empire  as  a  father  in  his 
iamilv.  I  carry  all  my  people  in  my  bosom  as  if  they  were 
my  children.     What,  then,  have  I  to  fear  ?  " 


By  whom  spoken, 

Francis  I  of  France  wrote  this  to  his  mother  after  the 
battle  of  Pavia,  1525. 

Remark  of  Xenophon. 


Louis  VI  of  France  on  his  death-bed  aildrcssed  these  words 
to  his  son. 

When  the  Jutlanders  revolted  from  the  King  of  Denmark, 
and  Pope  Gregory  xi  threatened  him  with  excommunication, 
the  king  replied  in  these  words. 

Joseph  II  of  Austria  when  receiving  complaints  and 
petitions  from  all  his  subjects  made  use  of  these  words. 

When  the  Duke  of  Anjou  (who  was  detained  as  a  hostage 
by  the  English  for  John,  king  of  France)  was  permitted  to 
return  to  France,  and  then  violated  his  parole,  John  himself 
returned  to  London  and  gave  himself  up  to  the  English, 
making  use  of  these  words. 

The  objection  made  by  the  Lacedaemonians  when  Alex- 
ander  of  Macedon  offered  to  lead  them  against  the  Persians. 

Tayure,  emperor  of  China,  received  this  important  lesson 
from  one  of  his  ministers. 

When  some  one  was  saying  to  Themistocles  that  he  would 
make  a  good  magistrate  if  he  were  more  impartial,  he 
answered  him  thus. 

Socrates  made  use  of  these  words  when  the  accusation  was 
brought  against  him  by  Melitus. 


Said  by  William  of  Orange  when  others  tried  to  persuade 
him  to  sell  the  liberty  of  his  country,  and  when  asked  if  he 
did  not  see  that  his  country  was  already  ruined. 

Said  by  Conrad,  king  of  Germany,  to  his  soldiers  at  the 
surrender  of  Weinsberg,  when  the  women,  who  were  told 
they  might  carry  out  with  them  their  choicest  valuables, 
carried  their  husbands  on  their  backs,  who  would  otherwise 
have  been  slaughtered. 

Remark  of  Frederick  the  Great  of  Germany. 


Matthias,  emperor  of  Germany,  when  he  was  dying,  gave 
this  advice  to  his  cousin,  Ferdinand  of  Bohemia. 

Said  by  Louis  xiv  of  France  to  his  ambassador  d*£strades 
when  he  prepared  to  resist  the  power  of  Charles  1 1  of 
England. 

Charlemagne  said  this  to  some  of  his  nobles  who  were  finer 
dressed  than  the  occasion  required. 


Said  by  the  Chevalier  Bayard  at  the  battle  of  Biagrassa, 
when  mortally  wounded,  to  Bourbon,  who  expressed  much 
sorrow  for  his  fate. 

Cardinal  Wolsey  made  this  remark  shortly  before  his 
death. 

Philip  of  Macedon  remarked  this  to  his  son,  Alexander. 


Tai-tsong,  emperor  of  China,  made  this  reply  to  some  of 
his  ministers  who  rebuked  him  for  his  great  familiarity  with 
his  subjects. 


Sent  by  Emma  Florence  Mullett,  48  Miderhill  Road,  Forest  Hili^  S.£, 
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Second  Prize. 
**  Wisdom  leads  us  to  speak  and  act  what  is  most  proper." — Blair, 

1.  To  the  proud  boastful  threats  of  the  Syrian  king  Benhadad,  Ahab's  calm,  dignified  reply—**  Tell  him,  Let  not  him  ih^t 
girdeth  on  his  harness  boast  himself  as  he  that  putteth  it  off"  (i  Kings  xx.  ii)— may  surely  be  reckoned  as  one  of  the  wise 
sayings  associated  with  historical  incidents. 

2.  Mahomet,  in  an  hour  of  great  difficulty,  had  only,  we  are  told,  one  of  his  comrades  with  him,  who  trembling  said, 
**  We  are  only  two."     Mahomet's  courage  rose  ;  he  replied,  **  There  is  another,  there  is  God  ! " 

3.  Epaminondas,  before  going  to  battle  with  the  Lacedaemonians,  sat  down  to  rest,  but  his  seat  falling  under  him  his 
soldiers  remarked,  **  That  lx)des  no  good."  **  Nay,"  replied  he  with  wise  presence  of  mind  ;  **  it  is  an  intimation  to  me  that 
I  have  no  business  to  be  sitting  here— I  should  be  leading  you  against  the  enemy  ! " 

4.  On  another  occasion,  seeing  the  terror  caused  to  his  troops  by  the  falling  of  a  flaming  meteor  during  the  night,  Epami- 
nondas cried,  **  Let  us  on,  my  friends,  the  gods  send  us  light ! " 

5.  In  like  manner  when  a  thunderbolt  fell  before  the  Athenian  fleet,  Chabrias  (an  Athenian  general)  revived  all  hearts  Iv 
exclaiming,  **  Now  is  the  moment  to  fight,  when  Jupiter,  the  chief  of  the  gods,  tells  us  that  he  is  to  lead  our  fleet  *  " 


I »» 


6.  When  the  warriors  who  fell  in  the  first  campaign  of  the  Peloponnesian  war  were  buried  with  due  military  and  patiiotic 
honours,  Pericles  was  chosen  to  pronounce  the  funeral  panegyric.  He  thus  spoke:  **  I  deem  it  sufficient  for  men  wh.- 
have  tested  their  courage  in  action,  by  action  to  be  honoured  for  it." 

7.  Titus  Vespasian,  styled  the  "  Darling  of  Mankind,"  took  on  himself  the  supreme  Pontificate,  that  he  might  be  oblig<^.l 
to  keep  his  hands  free  from  the  blood  of  all  men.  He  was  wont  to  say,  *'  I  would  rather  perish  myself  than  li  the  ruin  of 
another. " 

8.  Cardinal  Ximenes  led  the  Spanish  troops  at  the  siege  of  Oran  in  Africa,  exclaiming,  **  Go  on,  my  children,  I  am  2: 
your  head.     A  priest  should  think  it  an  honour  to  expose  his  life  for  his  religion  !  '* 

9.  AlphoHsus,  king  of  Naples,  celebrated  in  history  for  his  clemency,  was  once  asked  why  he  was  so  favourable  i  > 
all  men,  even  to  those  most  notoriously  wicked.  **  Because,"  answered  he,  **good  men  are  won  by  justice ;  ihebad  ly 
clemency." 

10.  On  another  occasion,  when  his  ministers  complained  of  his  lenity,  he  exclaimed,  **  What,  then,  would  you  have  lion^ 
and  tigers  to  reign  over  you  ?     Know  you  not  that  cruelty  is  the  attribute  of  wild  beasts ;  clemency  that  of  man  ?  *' 

1 1.  When  the  Romans  had  ravaged  the  province  of  Azazene,  the  seven  thousand  Persian  prisoners  brought  to  Amida  suffered 
extreme  want.  Acases,  bishop  of  Amida,  assembling  his  clergy,  urged  them  to  assist  the  poor  sufferers  by  the  sale  of  the 
church  plate,  for,  observed  he,  **  God  has  said,  I  love  mercy  better  than  sacrifice." 

12.  Among  the  last  words  of  Charles  v  of  France  occurs  this  memorable  sentence  :  **  I  find  that  kings  are  happy  but  in 
this— that  they  have  the  power  but  of  doing  good." 

13.  When  Frederick  the  Great  of  Prussia  rebuilt  the  town  of  Grifenberg  at  his  own  expense  after  it  had  been  destroyed  by 
fire,  and  the  inhabitants  sent  deputies  to  thank  him,  he  said  :  **  You  have  no  reason  to  thank  me  ;  it  is  my  duty  to  assist  my 
subjects  in  distress.     For  no  other  purpose  am  I  a  king." 

14.  A  Roman  Catholic  governor  had  the  courage  to  disobey  the  mandate  of  Charles  ix.  When  he  ordered  the 
massacre  of  the  Huguenots,  this  good  man  in  a  letter  to  his  sovereign  said  :  **  Sire,  I  have  too  much  respect  for  your  majesty 
not  to  persuade  myself  that  the  order  I  have  received  must  be  forged  ;  but  if,  which  God  forbid,  it  should  be  really  the  urder 
of  your  Majesty,  I  have  too  much  respect  for  the  personal  character  of  my  sovereign  to  obey  it." 

15.  Louis  XV,  when  before  the  walls  of  Menin  in  Flanders,  was  told  if  he  chose  to  risk  an  attack  the  town  would  be  taken 
four  days  sooner  than  it  otherwise  would  be.  **  Let  us  then,"  said  he,  **  take  it  four  days  later.  I  would  rather  lose  these 
four  days  than  one  of  my  subjects." 

16.  The  Duke  of  Orleans,  on  being  appointed  Regent  of  France,  insisted  on  possessing  the  power  of  pardoning,  saying, 
**  I  have  no  objection  to  have  my  hands  tied  from  doing  harm,  but  I  will  have  them  free  to  do  good." 

17.  After  the  siege  of  Calais,  Queen  Philippa's  wise,  humane  advice  and  intercession  caused  King  Edward  to  prevent  the 
execution  of  the  six  devoted  hostages,  whose  death  would  have  been  a  reproach  to  his  conquests.  Her  address  to  the 
prisoners  is  worthy  of  record.  Giving  them  due  praise,  and  acknowledging  the  lesson  of  humiliation  their  conduct  taught, 
she  says :  **  You  show  us  that  excellence  is  not  of  blood,  of  title,  or  station  ;  that  virtue  gives  a  dignity  superior  to  that  of 
kings ;  and  that  those  whom  the  Almighty  informs  with  sentiments  like  yours  are  justly  and  universally  raised  above  all 
human  distinctions." 

hostages,  the  noble  Eustace  St.  Pierre,  replying  to  Queen  Philippa,  exclaimed,  **  Ah,  my  country!  It 
yt  you.     Edward  only  arms  our  cities,  but  Philippa  conquers  hearts  !  " 

19.  Edward  the  Confessor,  in  reply  to  one  of  his  captains,  who  assured  him  of  victory  in  the  intended  battle  with  the 
Danes,  and  that  not  one  Dane  would  be  left  alive,  said,  **God  forbid  that  the  kingdom  should  be  recovered  for  me,  who 
am  bat  one  man,  by  the  death  of  thousands.  No  !  I  will  rather  lead  a  private  life,  unstained  by  the  blood  of  my  fellow  men, 
than  be  "a  king  by  such  a  sacrifice. " 


18.  The  chief  of  the 
is  now  that  I  tremble  for 


by 

unii 

and  humanity." 

Miss  C.  Willis,  i   Tcrringion   Villas^  RamsgaU. 


tarietita. 


Fnm  fhctaiTtfli  lakcit  in  li^. 

tonii  Kountk,  tk«  HongmrUn  Pttrlot. 

Among  the  great  historical  names  of  the  nineteenlh 
cenlury  that  of  Louis  Kossuth  will  hold  a  conspicuous 
ptace.  That  he  did  not  succeed  in  the  gallant  attempt  tt 
make  his  native  land  an  independent  nation  does  not  affect 
our  estimate  of  the  true  *irtues  and  noble  character  of  the 
man.  We  can  see  now  that  it  was  well  that  his  efforlswere 
unarailira;,  and  that  it  is  better  for  Hungary  lo  be  united  to 
Austria,  just  as  it  is  better  foi  Scotland  and  Ireland  to  form 
part  of  the  British  Empire.  The  story  of  his  life  has  been 
follj  narrated,  from  his  lint  appearance  in  public  until  his 
death  on  March  30  in  his  nineij-- second  year.  For  more 
than  half  of  his  life  he  has  been  an  exile— in  Turkey, 
Englanil,  America,  and  latterly  in  Italy.  He  seemed  to  be 
forgotten  by  the  land  of  which  he  was  for  a  time  the 
governor.  He  lived  in  retirement,  and  could  never  forgive 
the  Austrians  for  calling  in  Russian  armies  to  cru^  the 
Magyars  in  the  wai  of  independence. 

When  he  was  in  England  he  was  regarded  with  much 
honour  by  the  people,  and  would  have  been  received  by 
Lord  Palmerston,  but  the  protest  of  the  Austrian  and 
Russian  ambassadors  was  so  vehement  that  any  public 
recognition  had  to  be  abandoned.  He  was  thus  forced  into 
the  companionship  of  Manini  and  other  paliiols  who  had 
found  refuge  in  &igl»nd.  In  his  exile  he  supported  himself 
by  lectures  and  speeches  which  gave  some  idea  of  the 
eloquence  which  had  had  such  influence  in  his  own  country. 
One  short  paragraph  from  one  of  these  speeches  is  now  worth 
recalling.     He  said  :  "Should  the  memory  of  my  humble 


name  outlive  the  days  of  my  life  were  it  but  for  a  momeal, 
like  as  the  scent  outlives  the  flower  afler  its  faded  leaves  fall 
lo  the  ground  ;  then,  after  parly  passion  shall  have  lost  its 
venom,  that  one  verdict  I  trust  to  gain  from  impartial  history, 
that,  whatever  else  be  my  many  faults  and  frailties,  I  have  at 
least,  not  for  one  moment  of  my  life,  been  amMtious.  If, 
even  in  those  happier  days  of  youthful  illusions,  when  Ibe 
breast  is  filled  with  dreams  of  glory  and  brightest  hopes,  I 
never  knew  another  ambition  than  to  serve  my  country 
well ;  now,  after  the  better  part  of  my  allotted  breath  has 
been  consumed,  all  that  I  can  wish  personally  ftw  myself  is 
but  a  modest  grave  in  the  free  soil  «>f  my  freed  native 
land," 

It  was  a  strangely  heterogeneous  dominion  ovMwhich  the 
Emperor  of  Austria  at  that  time  ruled.  Poles,  Czechs, 
Croats,  Italians,  Slavs,  and  other  communities,  were  all 
hostile  lo  a  Magyar  kingdom  or  republic  Since  Kossuth 
remained  an  irreconcilable  and  discontented  exile,  Huiwaiy 
has  seen  better  days.  By  concessions  on  the  pari  of  the 
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Austrian  emperor,  and  through  the  influence  of  wiser  states- 
men, the  Union  of  Hungary  with  the  empire  has  been  con- 
solidated, and  the  coronation  of  the  emperor  as  King  of 
Hungary,  as  in  other  times,  has  inaugurated  a  new  and 
happier  epoch.  Kossuth  had  not  learned,  as  Francis  Deak, 
his  contemporary  in  former  times  had  done,  that  con*<titu- 
tional  rights  are  safer  and  surer  than  the  independence  once 
sought. 

Although  apparently  forgotten,  the  occasion  of  Kossuth's 
death  re-awakened  the  old  enthusiasm,  and  **  the  mo<hest 
grave  in  a  freed  land  "  of  which  he  spoke  has  l^een  more 
than  realised.  The  newspapers  of  every  party  appeared 
with  black  margin  when  his  death  was  announced,  and  his 
body,  and  that  of  his  wife  and  his  daughter,  were  brought 
from  Turin  to  Buda-Pesth  for  a  stately  burial  at  the  cost  of 
the  municipality.  It  is  estimated  that  half  a  million  people 
gathered  to  the  funeral,  whole  towns  and  villages  coming  to 
it  on  foot.  His  two  sons  are  civil  engineers  in  free  Italy, 
and  they  have  brought  the  embalmed  bodies  to  their  last 
resting-place.  The  absolute  tyranny  of  Rome,  whether  in 
Italy  or  in  Hungary,  has  been  broken,  and  an  age  of  civil 
and  religious  freedom  prevails  in  both  countries. 

The  portrait  we  give  is  a  memorial  of  his  sojourn  in 
England,  and  was  taken  in  1856,  on  the  last  day  of  his  visit 
to  Mr.  Joseph  Co  wen  at  Stella  Hall,  Blaydon,  near  New- 
castle. The  autograph  (one  among  many)  was  written  by 
request  a  few  minutes  previous  to  his  departure. 

The  Great  Ank. — The  recent  sale  of  one  of  the  eggs  of 
this  extinct  bird  for  three  hundred  guineas  has  recalled  at- 
tention to  the  extraordinary  price  paid  by  collectors.  This 
same  specimen  was  once  in  Mr.  YarrelFs  museum,  and 
afterwards  belonged  to  Mr.  Bond  and  then  to  the  late  Baron 
d'Hamonville.  It  is  now  the  property  of  Sir  Vauncey  H. 
Crowe.  In  the  "Leisure  Hour"  for  1893,  a  full  history 
was  given  by  Mr.  Bartlett,  of  the  Zoolc^ical  Gardens,  (if  the 
last  appearances  of  the  Great  Auk. 

lord  SobertB  on  Army  Temperance.— At  a  recent  meeting 
of  the  Army  Temperance  Association,  Lord  Roberts  said  that 
he  was  deeply  interested  in  the  Temperance  movement,  as  he 
knew  how  much  good  it  had  done  for  the  comfort,  health,  and 
general  efficiency  of  the  Army.  When  the  Association  was 
started  in  India  in  1888  about  io,ocx>  members  joined. 
Twoyears  later  there  were  14,000  total  abstainers  and  300  tem- 
perance men  on  the  rolls,  and  last  year,  when  he  left  for  home, 
the  membership  consisted  of  20,000  total  abstainers  and  3,000 
.temperance  men,  or  a  third  of  the  British  Army  in  India.  To 
be  successful  the  Association  must  be  part  of  the  regimental 
institute.  He  was  not  a  total  abstainer  himself,  but  he 
thoroughly  appreciated  what  total  abstainers  had  done  for 
the  Army.  Constitutions  varied,  and,  in  his  opinion,  total 
abstention  from  alcohol  would  not  be  good  for  all  soldiers. 
He,  in  fact,  considered  that  the  man  who  took  a  little  **  for 
his  stomach's  sake,"  and  was  able  to  resist  the  temptation  to 
excess,  was  a  better  man  than  he  who  found  it  necessary  to 
pledge  himself  to  total  abstention  in  order  to  save  himself 
firom  drunkenness.  But  for  drink  there  would  be  little  crime 
in  the  Army.  The  soldier  who  left  the  service  with  the 
character  of  a  temperate  man  was  never  likely  to  wait  long 
for  employment 

BlACkbame'B  Chesa  Victories.— A  report  has  been  lately 
published  of  29  games  of  chess  being  at  one  time  played  at 
Cheltenham  by  Mr.  J.  H.  Blackburne,  of  which  he  gained 
21,  lost  3,  and  4  were  drawn.  He  is,  perhaps,  the  best 
English  living  player,  but  the  championship  of  the  world  has 
varied  in  recent  years.  Mr.  Blackburne  is  fifty-two  years  of 
age.  He  was  born  at  Manchester,  December  10,  1842,  and 
first  appeared  in  London  as  a  player  in  1862,  when  nineteen 
years  of  age.  His  greatest  triumph  was  at  Berlin  in  1881, 
when  he  encountered  successively  fifteen  of  the  world's  best 
players,  beating  thirteen  of  them  and  drawing  with  the  other 
two.  He  was  then  hailed  as  champion,  and  so  remained 
for  some  years.  He  had  previously  become  renowned  by  a 
*«  blindfold"  performance  at  St.  James's  Hall,  London, 
where  he  played  ten  games  simultaneously  and  defeated  all 
his  opponents.  Steiniiz,  at  present  the  champion  of  the 
world,  has  been  playing  with  Lasker  in  New  York.  What- 
ever be  the  result,  these  fixed  matches  do  not  always  test 


the  general  superiority  of  a  player.  As  long  ago  as  1873, 
Steinitz  fairly  beat  Blackburne  in  a  set  match  at  Vienna  ; 
but  he  l)eat  Steinitz  in  the  personal  encounter  of  the  tourney, 
and  made  even  games  in  the  aggregate  score.  When  it 
came  to  the  final  set  match  the  Englishman  did  not  give 
scope  to  his  imaginative  dash,  but  had  to  sit  and  play 
steadily  against  a  cautious  rival.  It  was  said  at  the  time 
that  **  he  was  not  out-played  by  Steinitz,  but  he  under- 
played himself 

Meteor  of  UnasiiAl  Splendonr.— The  meteor  observed  by 
so  many  people  in  February  must  be  one  of  the  most  notable 
fireballs  of  recent  times.  It  was  seen  soon  after  midday  in 
bright  sunshine.  Notices  of  its  observance  came  from  people 
two  hundred  miles  apart.  The  body  was  first  seen  at  a 
height  of  a}x)ut  eighty-seven  miles  over  the  Irish  Sea,  at  a 
point  situated  in  longitude  3®  52'  W. ,  and  latitude  52°  j6'. 
It  travelled  rapidly  across  Lancashire,  and  disappeared  at  a 
height  of  from  15  to  20  miles,  in  longitude  i^  36'  W.  and  lati- 
tude 53°,  or  perhaps  a  little  farther  south.  In  view  of  the 
doubt  attaching  to  the  mode  of  the  meteor's  disappearance. 
Professor  Rambaut,  the  Astronomer- Royal  of  Ireland,  thinks 
that  it  would  be  interesting  to  know  whether  anything  in  the 
nature  of  a  fall  of  stones  or  iron  has  been  noticed  in  South 
Yorkshire  or  the  adjoining  counties. 

Wheat  at  its  Lowest  Price.— The  last  week  of  March 
showed  the  lowest  price  of  wheat  in  England  for  more  than 
a  century.  It  fell  to  24r.  yi,  per  quarter  on  an  average. 
This  figure  being  called  "  average,"  some  English  wheat 
must  have  been  sold  at  a  lower  price.  The  quantity  has 
also  greatly  diminished,  even  compared  with  last  year,  so 
that  England  is  more  than  ever  dependent  for  its  supply  od 
foreign  importations. 

Welsh  School. — In  the  article  on  St.  David's  Day  in  the 
March  part,  the  birthplace  of  the  first  Prince  of  Wales  was 
inadvertently  said  to  be  Conway  instead  of  Camar\'on  Castle. 
In  mentioning  the  High  School  for  Welsh  girk,  we  referred 
to  it  as  it  was  known  to  us  in  bygone  years  in  the  Gray's 
Inn  Road.  It  has  been  since  removed  to  the  present  im- 
posing building  and  site  at  Ashford,  near  the  Ashford  Station 
on  the  South-Western  Railway.  We  ought  also  to  have 
designated  more  correctly  "Sir  George  Osborne  Moi^n" 
among  the  eminent  Welshmen  of  the  day. 

The  Pamirs  as  Begions  of  Sport. — Many  records  are  ac- 
cumulating of  the  Pamirs  as  a  region  of  political  interest,  boch 
by  English  and  Russian  travellers.  But  the  most  notable 
adventures  are  those  of  Mr.  and  Mrs.  St.  George  Littledale, 
who  have  several  times  visited  the  Pamirs  for  purposes  of 
sport.  As  long  ago  as  1887,  on  the  suggestion  of  Dr. 
Lansdell,  Mr.  Littledale  made  his  first  expedition,  and  suc- 
ceeded in  bringing  away  specimens  of  the  fine  mountain 
rams  and  sheep,  scarcely  known  previously  to  naturalists. 
In  1890  he  again  went  to  the  Pamirs,  beyond  which  he  and 
Mrs.  Littledale  crossed  over  the  difficult  Darkot  Pass  to 
Yasin and Gilghit — "certainly,"  as  Dr.  Lansdell  says,  "one 
of  the  grandest  journeys  ever  performed  by  a  lady."  A 
recent  mail  from  Shanghai  announces  the  arrival  of  the  same 
adventurous  travellers  after  travelling  across  Russia  and 
Chinese  Central  Asia. 

At  the  end  of  January  they  left  London  for  Constantinople, 
whence  they  proceeded  through  Russian  Turkestan  to  Sa- 
marcand,  Khokand,  and  across  the  Chinese  frontier  into 
Kashgar.  From  the  capital  of  Chinese  Turkestan  they  went 
by  way  of  Lobnor  along  the  Altai  Mountains  and  Mount 
Nanshan  to  Kokonor,  whence  they  went  down  the  Yellow 
River  on  a  raft  to  Bonto  and  thence  to  Pekin.  The  Russian 
officials  gave  them  every  assistance,  but  in  Chinese  terrttoTv 
their  treatment  was  very  different.  The  journey  was  under- 
taken—like Mr.  and  Mrs.  Littledale's  previous  journey  in 
the  Pamir  region— from  love  of  adventure  and  in  search  of 
sport.  The  most  troublesome  part  of  the  journey  wx<i  be- 
tween I^bnor  and  Kokonor,  for  the  guides  treacheroojJj 
deserted  them,  and  they  had  to  direct  their  course  as  best 
they  could  by  the  aid  of  a  sextant.  A  large  number  of  their 
animals  died  on  this  part  of  the  road,  which  took  twc 
months  to  traverse. 

Specimens  of  the  ** mountain  sheep'*  may  be  seen  in  a 
handsome  glass  case  in  the  Natural  History  Museum,  Sooth 
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Kensington.  There  are  specimens  also  sent  by  several 
Russian  collectors,  but  these  are  not  so  well  mounted,  and 
certainly  not  so  well  exhibited,  as  the  Littledale  trophies. 

The  ** Pamirs"  are  the  highest  regions  in  Central  Asia, 
**  the  roof  of  the  world,"  as  they  are  called  by  the  people 
of  Badakshan.  M.  Reclus  estimates  the  whole  area  at 
about  30,cxx>  square  miles,  or  about  the  size  of  Sardinia  or 
Bavaria.  The  plateau  has  an  average  height  of  from  12,000 
to  14,000  feet,  crossed  by  ranges  with  a  snow-line  of  16,000 
feet.  Murlagh-Ata,  **  father  of  ice -mountains,"  is  said  to 
be  25,800  feet  in  altitude,  and  many  of  the  heights  (described 
in  the  "Leisure  Hour"  for  1893  ^^X  Mr.  Conway)  are 
above  20,000  feet.  Mrs.  Littledale  suffered  nothing  from 
travelling  in  these  elevated  regions. 

W.  Pengelly,   F.B.8. — The  name  of  Mr.   Pengclly  has 
been  long  familiar  to  men  of  science  and  to  the  public,  as  a 
distinguished  geologist.     The  exploration  of  Kent's  Cavern, 
reports  of  which  were  pre5?ented  annually  to  the  British 
Association,    and  other  researches,   have   been   frequently 
mentioned  in  the  **  Leisure  Hour."    A  Cornishman  by  birth, 
Mr.  Pengelly  has  for  about  fifty  years  been  a  resident  at 
Torquay.     The  museum  in  Babbacombe  Road,  one  of  the 
most  interesting  in  the  world,  to  which  many  visitors  were 
attracted,  owed  its  fame  chiefly  to  his  labours  and  contri- 
butions.    He  was  also  the  founder,  and  for  many  years  the 
honorary  secretary,  of  fhe  Torquay  Natural  History  Society. 
**  The   Pengelly  Collection"  at   the   Museum,  Oxford,  m 
connection  with  the  geological  scholarship  founded  by  the 
Baroness    Burdett-Coutts,    recalls   the  friendship    of    the 
Devonian  scientist  with  the  munificent  donor.     Mr.  Pengelly 
belonged   to  the  Society  of  Friends,  but  was'  liberal  and 
genial  in  his  relations  to  all  Christian  believers.      In  the 
funeral  sermon  in  Upton  Church,  before  his  burial  in  the 
cemetery,  the  Rev.  E.  P.  Gregg,  the  rector,  said  that  when 
he  took  to  their  friend's  house,  Lamoma,  the  motto  card  for 
1894  bearing  the  words,  **  I  will  arise  and  go  to  my  Father," 
Mr.  Pengelly  looked  at  it  quietly  for  some  time,  and  then, 
with  his  eyes  filled  with  tears,  said  with  earnestness,  **  Yes, 
that  is  it ;  that  is  everything."    All  who  knew  Mr.  Pengelly 
loved  him,  he  was  so  good  and  devout,  and  at  the  same 
time  so  wise  and  so  full  of  humour  and  vivacity.      It  was 
always  a  pleasure  to  meet  him,  or  to  get  him  to  preside  at 
any  meeting.      In  the   Geological  section  of  the  British 
Association  his  opening  addresses,  and  his  comments  on  the 
))apers  read,  kept  all  who  heard  him  in  surprise  and  delight. 
He  died  at  the  age  of  eighty-two,  and  till  a  few  years  ago 
was  a  most  regular  attendant  at  the  meetings. 

The  Xiuion  Inftitate  in  Well  Street,  Whitecliapel,  for 
MoTohant  Seftmen.— The  old  **  Straw  House  "  in  Well  Street 
has  for  more  than  sixty  years  been  a  welcome  refuge  for 
destitute  seamen.  They  could  at  least  find  there  a  safe 
refuge,  with  **  straw  "  beds  and  broken  victuals^  A  new 
and  commodious  Mission  Institute  has  lately  been  established 
on  the  old  site,  with  a  chapel  attacheid,  dedicated  by 
.Archdeacon  Sinclair,  and  a  regular  chaplain  for  sailors  in  the 
ix>rt  of  London.  Sir  Albert  Rollit,  who  presided  at  the 
inauguration,  stated  that  about  50,000  men  were  annually 
paid  off  on  returning  from  sea  close  by  that  place.  He 
also  said  that  our  seararing  men  and  boys  added  to  the  wealth 
of  the  nation  ;f  80,000,000  to  ;( 100,000,000  a  year.  It  was 
a  duty  therefore  of  those  who  stayed  at  home  to  look  after  the 
welfare  of  those  who  go  to  sea. 

Portimit  of  Sir  John  Hawkins. — There  have  been  many 
articles  lately  about  the  treasures  belonging  to  the  new 
Premier,  the  Earl  of  Rosebery.  The  most  remarkable  of 
them  all  we  have  not  seen  mentioned.  This  is  the  miniature 
portrait  of  Sir  John  Hawkins,  the  veteran  hero  of  the 
English  Navy  in  those  days.  The  well-known  picture  by 
Lucas  of  the  scene  on  the  Hoe  at  Plymouth,  **  We  have 
time  to  finish  our  game  at  bowls  and  beat  the  Spaniards  too," 
has  helped  to  give  Drake  the  chief  fame  in  those  Armada 
days.  But  Drake  had  at  that  time  only  a  subordinate  place 
as  captain  of  a  small  ship.  The  admiral  of  the  English  fleet 
was  Lord  Howard  of  Eftingham,  and  Sir  John  Hawkins  was 
the  vice-admiral.  Queen  Elizabeth  gave  to  Hawkins  a 
jewel  with  a  lock  of  her  majesty's  hair.  The  hair  was  long 
preserved,  but  unfortunately  was  lost  about  fifty  years  ago. 
The  jewel  was  preserved,  with  a  miniature  portrait  of  Sir 


John  Hawkins,  painted  by  Peter  Oliver,  a  great  artist  of 
those  times.  There  was  originally  a  gold  chain  attached  to 
the  jewel.  The  whole  coming  into  the  possession  of  two 
sisters,  the  elder  took  the  chain  (all  trace  of  which  is  now 
lost)  and  the  younger,  Mary  Southcote,  kept  the  miniature 
and  pendant.  The  relic  was  given  by  her  about  1845  to  Sir 
Henry  Seal,  Bart.  A  few  years  after,  Baron  E.  Rothschild 
came  into  I>artmouth  in  his  yacht,  and  he  heard  of  and  pur- 
chased the  miniature  and  pendant  from  Sir  Henrv,  and  thus 
these  came  into  the  possession  of  the  Countess  ol  Rosebery. 
Sir  John  Hawkins  was  knighted  by  Queen  Elizabeth,  for 
knighthood  was  at  that  time  an  honour  truly  prized  as  a  title  of 
honour,  given  by  royal  favour  even  to  the  highest  peers  of 
the  realm.  In  a  volume  on  the  Hawkins  family,  by  one  of 
the  descendants,  Mary  W.  S.  Hawkins,  issued  in  1888 
(Brendon  &  Son,  Plymouth)  at  the  tercentenary  com- 
memoration of  the  Armada,  many  interesting  details  will  be 
found  about  the  notable  men  of  the  time. 

Lord  Bayleigh  on  '^  Colonr-Blindness.**— In  his  kst 
lecture  on  "  Light,"  at  the  Royal  Institution,  the  old  question 
of  **  colour-blindness,"  as  it  is  called,  was  fully  discussed. 
He  said  that  this  name  was  unfortunate,  as  it  expressed  too 
much.  There  is  often  no  blindness  to  colour,  but  only  a 
confusion  in  regard  to  colour,  the  most  common  being  the 
confounding  red  and  green.  There  has  been  a  scientific 
committee  on  the  subject,  the  report  of  which  contains  many 
curious  details.  Sometimes  one  eye  is  very  defective,  and 
the  other  eye  sees  differences  of  colour  fairly  well.  It  is  of 
importance  that  thorough  experts  should  examine  all  candi- 
dates for  posts,  whether  at  sea  or  land,  where  danger  may 
arise  from  defective  vision.  It  is  not  remembered  by  many 
that  the  late  Dr.  George  Wilson,  in  his  works  published  by 
Macmillan,  was  one  of  the  first  men  of  science  who  called 
attention  to  the  subject 

Monntaineering  in  ita  Better  Usee.— In  a  lecture  by  Mr. 
W.  M.  Conway  on  **  Mountain  Exploration,"  at  the  Royal 
Institution,  he  gave  a  most  interesting  summary  of  the  craft 
of  climbing  from  ancient  times  down  to  our  own  day.  The 
habitable  regions  of  the  world  are  now  pretty  well  explored  ; 
it  is  only  the  loftiest  mountain-ranges  of  the  wildest  regions, 
and  the  Arctic  and  Antarctic  polar  parts  of  the  globe,  that 
remain  to  be  practically  explored.  Among  Alpine  climbers 
he  specially  commended  Mr.  Edward  Whymper,  who  in  his 
expedition  to  the  great  Andes  of  Ecuador  set  an  example  to 
all  future  mountain  travellers.  "  He  not  only  climbed  a 
considerable  number  of  peaks,  but  he  surveyed  the  country, 
took  a  large  number  of  photographs,  carried  with  him  and 
used  at  high  altitudes  instruments  of  precision,  and  made 
numerous  important  scientific  collections. "  Of  Mr.  Conway's 
own  expeditions  an  account  appeared  in  the  **  Leisure 
Hour"  for  1893. 

Area  and  Population  of  the  Britiih  Empire,— According 
to  the  Census  of  1891,  the  report  of  which  has  recently 
appeared,  the  area  of  the  United  Kingdom  consists  of  only 
121,069  square  miles  ;  but  the  area  of  the  British  Empire, 
with  all  its  colonies  and  dependencies,  falls  little  short  of 
11,000,000  square  miles;  that  is  to  say,  is  nearly  three 
times  as  large  as  Europe,  almost  as  large  as  Africa,  and 
comprises  more  than  a  fifth  part  of  the  hmd -surface  of  the 
whole  globe. 

Of  this  huge  territorial  surface  a  perfectly  insignificant 
fraction  is  in  Europe ;  while,  in  round  numbers,  the  square 
miles  contributed  by  Asia  are  one  and  three-quarter  millions, 
by  Africa  two  and  a  quarter  millions,  by  America  three  and 
a  half  millions,  and  by  Australasia  three  and  a  quarter 
millions.  The  population  of  some  parts  of  this  Empire, 
especially  of  certain  protectorates  and  spheres  of  influence, 
is  altogether  unknown,  and  of  others  is  only  more  or  less 
roughly  estimated  ;  but  so  far  as  can  be  ascertained,  the 
a^[regate  inhabitants  of  the  Empire  in  1891  numbered  close 
upon  372  millions,  the  actual  figure  being  371,825,244.  Of 
this  number  93«505,I55  were  inhabitants  of  protectorates  or 
spheres  of  influence;  240,587,167  were  in  our  colonies  or 
dependencies ;  the  remaining  37,732,922  being  the  actual 
population  of  the  United  Kingdom. 

Of  the  240,587,167  inhabitants  of  our  colonies  and  depen- 
dencies, 221,434,862  were  in  British  India,  making,  with 
66,908,147  inhabitants  of  the  Indian  protected  States,  a 
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total  population  of  288,343,009  persons  in  the  Indian 
Empire.  Ceylon  further  contributed  3,012,224  persons  ; 
other  Asian  possessions  740, 199;  and  other  Asian  protectorates 
1,092,634  ;  the  total  in  Asia  thus  amounting  10293,188,066 
persons. 

The  population  of  the  British  colonies  and  dependencies  in 
Africa  was  4,035,869,  while  that  of  the  African  protectorates 
or  spheres  of  influence,  very  imperfectly  known,  was 
25,504,374,  making  a  total  of  29,540,243  in  Africa. 

The  population  of  those  parts  of  the  Empire  that  are  in 
America  was  6,737,654.  Of  these  5,054,449  were  in  North 
America— namely,  4,834,728  in  Canada,  and  the  remaining 
219,721  in  Newfoundland,  Labrador,  and  Bermuda.  The 
West  Indies  contributed  1,361,617  to  the  population  of  the 
Empire,  and  British  Guiana  288,328  ;  these  several  figures, 
with  31,471  in  British  Honduras,  and  1,789  in  the  Falkland 
Islands,  making  up  the  aggregate  given  above  of  6,737,654 
in  various  parts  of  America. 

The  inhabitants  of  Australasia  numbered  4»275»30S»  ^^ 
two  most  populous  of  the  colonies  being  Victoria  with  a 
population  of  1,140,405,  and  New  South  Wales  with 
1, 132,234  inhabitants. 

The  only  parts  of  Europe,  other  than  the  United  Kingdom 
itself,  that  form  parts  of  the  Empire  are  the  Isle  of  Man 
and  Channel  Islands,  Gibraltar,  and  Malta,  the  little  island 
of  Heligoland  having  been  ceded  since  the  census  of  1881 
to  Germany.  The  population  of  these  European  colonies  or 
dependencies  was  only  351,054— namely,  147*842  in  the 
islands  in  the  British  Seas,  25,755  in  Gibraltar,  and  I77>457 
in  Malta. 

AuBtralian  Fruit. — ^The  vast  increase  of  fruit-growing  in 
the  Australian  colonies  has  rendered  it  necessary  to  adopt 
every  possible  improvement  in  the  art  of  packing  for  export. 
We  notice  the  following  statement  in  the  **  Sydney  Morning 
Herald  ":  The  very  best  timber  that  can  be  grown  for  fruit 
cases  is  poplar,  and  farmers  would  do  well  to  plant  freely  for  the 
especial  supply  of  the  fruit -box  of  the  future.  The  hardwood 
case  is  coarse,  heavy,  and  unsightly ;  whilst  pine,  if  it  has 
an  odour,  is  liable  to  communicate  it  to  delicate  soft  fruits. 
The  chief  feature  of  poplar,  from  a  manufacturing  point  of 
view,  is  the  ease  with  which  a  log  can  be  cut  by  a  veneer 
machine  into  a  long,  continuous  strip,  like  unrolling  a 
cylinder  of  paper.  Thin  strips  of  clean,  white,  and  odour- 
less timber  will  doubtless  find  a  ready  sale  for  cases,  boxes, 
or  chip  baskets,  which  in  America  are  the  favourite  fruit - 
packages  for  the  retail  trade. 

As  the  Americans  have  "shown  the  way"  in  the  "irri- 
gation colonies,"  where  the  firuit  is  chiefly  grown  under  the 
plans  of  the  Messrs.  Chaffey,  the  example  of  Califomian 
fruit-growers  may  be  also  useful  in  regard  to  the  packing 
the  fruit.  The  consumption  of  firuit  in  the  United  States  is 
univers<al,  and  fresh  schemes  for  meeting  the  public  taste  are 
always  under  consideration.  For  instance,  a  "pail"  is  a 
chip  basket  with  a  wire  handle,  holding  2  lbs.  of  assorted 
firuit,  and  sold  for  six  cents— ^.^.  threepence — thousands  of 
miles  distant  from  the  place  of  growth,  and  if  the  pail  be 
returned  a  small  allowance'  is  made. 

PortraitB  in  the  British  Museum,  Great  Bussell  Street. 
— Most  of  the  portraits  which  used  to  be  seen  in  the  British 
Museum  were  removed  some  years  ago  to  enrich  the  National 
Portrait  Gallery.  There  are  still  several  portraits  which 
adorn  the  Board  Room  of  the  Museum,  where  the  trustees 
hold  their  meetings,  chiefly  of  persons  connected  with  the 
Museum  or  the  Library.  The  following  is  a  list  of  them  : 
Joseph  Planta,  Esq.,  F.R.S.,  Principal  Librarian  of  the 
British  Museum  from  1799  to  1827  ;  Sir  Hans  Sloane,  Bart., 
P.R.S.,  P.R.c.P.jbom  1660,  died  1753;  Dr.  Gowin  Knight, 
Principal  Librarian  from  1756  to  1772,  by  B.  Wilson ;  Dr. 
Matthew  Maty,  Principal  Librarian  from  1772  to  1776; 
Sir  Henry  Ellis,  K.H.,  Principal  Librarian  from  1827  to  1856, 
by  Mrs.  M.  Carpenter,  presented  by  Dr.  John  Edward 
Gray,  F.R.S.,  1866;  Gustavus  Brander,  Esq.,  F.R.S., 
Trustee  of  the  British  Museum  from  a.d.  i  76 1  to  a.  d.  1787, 
painted  by  Dance,  presented  by  the  Rev.  Gustavus  Brander, 
1877  ;  Sir  Anthony  Panizzi,  K.C.B.,  Principal  Librarian 
from  1856  to  1866,  by  G.  F.  Watts,  R.A.,  presented  by  the 
officers,  assistants,  and  attendants  of  the  Museum ;  John 
Winter  Jones,  Esq.,  Principal  Librarian  from  1866  to  1878, 


copy  by  F.  P.  Graves  of  a  painting  by  W.  S.  Herrick,  pre- 
sented by  his  daughters  Mrs.  Nicholson  and  Miss  E.  W. 
Jones;  Edward  Augustus  Pond,  Esq.,  C.B.,  Principal 
Librarian  from  1878  to  1888,  painted  and  presented  by  his 
daughter  Mrs.  J.  Arthur  Piatt;  Sir  Joseph  Banks,  C^rt., 
by  Sir  Thomas  Lawrence,  presented  by  the  Rev.  Daniel 
Lysons. 

Some  of  these  portraits,  notably  Sir  Hans  Sloane  and  Str 
Joseph  Banks,  are  of  great  historical  interest.  Other  pictures 
remain  at  the  Museum,  besides  the  treasures  of  the  Print 
Room,  but  Mr.  G.  Scharf  is  not  likely  to  have  left  oil  paint- 
ings of  much  value  when  authorised  to  remove  what  he  has 
thought  fit  for  the  National  Portrait  Gallery. 

Benjamin  D'lsraeli  at  Sehool  at  Walthamstow.— On 
the  occasion  of  my  visit  to  Cambridge  I  went  to  see  my 
friend  Mr.  Ford  ham,  of  Melbourne,  who  possessed  a 
valuable  collection  of  paintings,  and  I  mention  him  here  for 
the  sake  of  what  he  related  respecting  Lord  Beaconsfield» 
who  had  been  a  schoolfellow  with  Mr.  Fordham's  brother- 
in-law,  the  Right  Hon.  Russell  Gumey,  Recorder  of 
London. 

They  were  educated  at  an  academy  in  Walthamstow, 
kept  by  Mr.  Cogan,  a  Presbyterian  minister,  whose  son  I 
knew  well.  Young  Dizzy,  as  people  called  the  politician, 
was  famous  at  school  for  two  things.  He  delighted  in 
forming  parties  and  getting  up  cabals— there  was  an  embryo 
politician ;  next  he  excelled  in  telling  stories,  and  would 
keep  the  boys  awake  at  night  by  his  romantic  inventions- 
there  was  an  embryo  novelist.  He  had  early  dreams  of 
future  greatness,  I  think ;  and  my  friend  informed  me  that 
he  had  talked  to  his  schoolmates  of  being  one  day  Prime 
Minister  of  England. — Dr.  Stoughtor^s  **  RecoiUcticns  of  a 
Long  Life. " 

Sir  Thomas  Mnnro.—"  Though  two  generations  have 
passed  away  since  his  death,  to  this  day,"  sajrs  Dr.  Brad- 
shaw,  '*  the  natives  of  his  old  districts  rise  up  and  call  him 
blessed.  In  my  official  capacity  I  have  visitCKl  almost  every 
spot  in  the  Madras  Presidency  in  which  Sir  Thomas  Munro 
lived  or  encamped,  and  can  speak  from  personal  knowledge 
of  the  impression  that  great  administrator  has  left  on  the 
face  of  the  country,  the  system  on  which  it  is  goveined,  and 
on  the  hearts  of  the  people."— /*«^'ry  of  India, 

Aatronomieal  Notes  for  May.— The  Sun  rises  on  the  is: 
at  4h.  34m.  in  the  morning  and  sets  at  7h.  20m.  in  the 
evening ;  on  the  15th  he  rises  at  4h.  lom.  and  sets  at 
7h.  42m.  The  Moon  will  be  New  at  2h.  42m.  on  the  after 
noon  of  the  5th ;  in  First  Quarter  at  6h.  21m.  on  the 
morning  of  the  12th  ;  Full  at  4h.  43m.  on  the  afternoon  0' 
the  19th  ;  and  in  Last  Quarter  at  8b.  4m.  on  the  evenii^  of 
the  27th.  She  will  be  in  perigee  or  nearest  the  Earth  in  the 
early  morning  on  the  7th,  and  in  apogee  or  farthest  from 
us  an  hour  after  midnight  on  the  23rd.  The  planet  Mercury 
is  in  superior  conjunction  with  the  Sun  on  the  20th,  and  is 
therefore  not  visible  to  the  naked  eye  in  any  part  of  the 
month.  Venus  is  a  morning  star  in  the  constellation  Piscfs : 
she  will  be  in  conjunction  with  the  homed  waning  Moon 
both  on  the  first  and  the  last  days  of  the  month.  Mars  is  in 
the  constellation  Aquarius  and  does  not  rise  until  about 
2  o'clock  in  the  morning ;  he  will  be  in  close  conjunction 
with  the  Moon  on  the  morning  of  the  28th,  and  will  br 
occulted  by  her  in  more  southern  latitudes,  though  tht- 
phenomenon  will  not  be  visible,  owing  to  its  taking  place 
during  daylight.  Jupiter  is  now  leaving  our  evening  skies,  and 
will  be  visible  only  during  the  first  week  of  the  month  in  the 
west  for  a  short  time  after  sunset ;  he  is  in  the  constellation 
Taurus,  not  far  from  the  brilliant  star  Aldebaran  (which 
forms  part  of  the  scattered  cluster  known  from  ancient  time< 
as  the  Hyades),  and  will  be  near  the  small  crescent  Moor. 
on  the  evenings  of  the  6th  and  7th,  the  conjunction  taking: 
place  on  the  early  morning  of  the  latter  day.  Saturn  is  in 
the  constellation  Yirgo,  about  five  degrees  due  north  of  it> 
brightest  star,  which  is  called  Spica.  He  is  on  the  meridian 
soon  after  10  o'clock  in  the  evening  and  is  above  the  horizon 
all  night ;  a  conjunction  with  the  gibbous  Moon  will  take 
place  on  the  i6th  about  two  hours  liefore  sunset. 

W.   T.  LYNN. 
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CHAPTER  XLVI.— AFTERNOON  CALLERS. 

"  T\0  you  know,  dears  "—Ellen  was  lying  full 
U     length  on  (he  floor,  with  her  hands  under 
her  head — "  I  do  wish  something  exciting 
would  happen." 

Bride  asked  her  to  name  something  that  would 
excite  her. 

"Me?"— Ellen  smiled.— "Oh,  absolutelynothing. 


Is  not  the  Teutonic  phl^ma  proverbial,  my  dear 
Celt?  I  meant  something  that  would  excite  you. 
Suppose,  now,  the  door  were  to  open  on " 

"Mr.  and  Miss 'A rden,"  announced  a  voice  so 
dulcet,  while  so  clear,  that  it  might  have  belonged 
to  a  young  curate,  there  being  nothing,  except 
perhaps  the  elision  of  the  A,  to  show  that  it 
belonged  to  a  young  servant-man. 

Ellen  sat  up  and  clasped  her  hands  about  her 
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knees.  It  was  conceding  much  to  Mrs.  Grundy, 
and  more  she  did  not  concede.  She  had  been 
indescribably  comfortable  lying  in  the  window- 
niche,  and  was  only  fairly  comfortable  sitting  up 
with  her  hands  about  her  knees. 

Rotha  rose  to  greet  the  guests,  and  introduced 
Bride.  She  did  not  introduce  Ellen— this  in 
deference  to  the  latter's  abhorrence  of  the  con- 
ventional. The  talk,  for  some  reason  or  other,  did 
not  run  on  wheels,  and  every  now  and  again  came 
to  one  of  those  dead  stoppages  so  terrifying  in  a 
drawing-room.  Bride's  quick  eyes  soon  took  note 
of  the  fact  that  at  such  times  the  glances  of  both 
visitors  roved  to  the  window-niche.  To  it  she 
forthwith  betook  herself. 

"See  here,  Ellen" — she  said  in  a  low  tone, 
with  a  beseeching  smile — "  we  can't  get  on  at  all 
without  you,  and  you're  away  from  us  all  in  this 
niche.  Come  into  the  room — ah,  do  !— and  sit  on 
the  mantelpiece,  or  the  door-handle,  or " 

Even  the  Irish  imagination  would  not,  on  the 
.-spur  of  the  moment,  evolve  a  third  seat  uncon- 
ventional enough  for  Ellen,  who  smiled  at  this 
pitiful  lack  of  ideas,  and — always  to  be  won  by  an 
Irish  "  ah,  do  ! " — good-naturedly  rose  and  went 
into  the  room.  When  there,  without  waiting  for 
the  formality  of  introduction  to  be  gone  through 
by  Rotha,  she  glided  from  one  visitor  to  the  other, 
asking,  with  a  curious  solicitude  of  manner,  always 
thrown  by  her  into  this  question  : 

"  How  do  you  doo  —  00  ?  " 

Ellen — as  Bride  rather  prettily,  if,  it  is  to  be 
feared,  somewhat  satirically,  put  it— spread  this  last 
word  "over  several  bars  of  music."  Rotha  had 
become  used  to  this  ;  but  Bride,  always  at  a  dis- 
advantage, through  the  Celtic  lack  of  phlegma, 
still  experienced  keen  amusement  in  the  presence 
of  Ellen,  and  her  lips  worked  threateningly  as  the 
latter,  having  chanted  the  usual  question,  received 
with  an  expression  of  profound  interest  the  brief 
answers  to  it  to  the  effect  that  Mr.  and  Miss  Harden 
felt  quite  well.  Ellen,  having  received  this  as- 
surance, clasped  her  hands,  and,  smiling  kindly  but 
■deprecatingly,  not  at  Mr.  Harden  but  at  the  chair 
which  that  gentleman  brought  forward  for  her, 
threaded  her  way  to  another  chair,  in  which  she  sat 
down  slowly  and  tentatively.  When  Ellen  chose 
to  sit  on  the  arm  of  a  chair  or  on  some  portion  of 
it  not  generally  sat  upon,  her  face  showed  no 
trepidation  whatever,  but  on  such  rare  occasions  as 
those  on  which  she  sat  upon  the  seat  of  a  chair 
she  seemed  to  become  a  prey  to  all  sorts  of  fears. 
As,  in  ninety-nine  cases  out  of  a  hundred,  the  seat 
of  a  chair  is  the  part  of  it  on  which  it  is  safest  to 
sit,  these  alarms  were  by  most  people  thought 
foolish  ;  but  then,  as  Ellen  often  sadly  averred,  of 
the  number  of  thoughts  that  visit  the  human 
head  hourly,  ninety-nine  out  of  a  hundred  are  so 
rooted  in  error  that  they  are  not  at  all  worth  the 
consumption  of  brain-power  which  the  thinking  of 
them  entails.  From  the  moment  of  her  sitting 
down  the  conversation  rallied.  It  had  passed  from 
the  weather  of  the  day  to  the  weather  of  the  day 
before,  and  the  probable  weather  of  the  day  to 
follow  was  about  to  be  attacked  when  Ellen  sprang 
art,  books,  and  politics  upon  the  talkers.  These 
were  topics  in  which  all  were  interested,  and  on 


which  all  talked  well,  though  it  must  be  admitted 
that  the  one  who  talked  best  was  the  curious 
person  sitting  in  the  farthermost  chair,  and  thence 
giving  utterance  to  observations  wise  and  witty, 
with  something  of  a  drawl,  indeed,  but  with  quaint 
smiles  making  beautiful  the  quaintest  of  sweet 
faces. 

"  Well,  she  is  a  little  witch,  and  quite  bewitching." 
The  confession  came  from  Miss  Harden  as  she 
passed  out  of  the  gate  of  the  Red  House  with  her 
brother.  "You  have  my  blessing,  Eddy,"  she 
added  sarcastically.     Mr.  Harden  frowned  blackly. 

"  You  are  always  so  horribly  premature,  Emma." 

He  had  never  in  his  life  felt  more  the  force  of  a 
notable  line  in  Shelley  concerning  the  moth  and 
the  star.  He  was  reduced  to  the  lowest  ebb  of 
humility,  and  "unattainable"  was  written  across 
all  his  hopes. 

It  would  have  added  to  his  despair  if  he  could 
have  heard  the  ripples  of  laughter  with  which 
Ellen  at  this  moment  was  giving  a  description  of 
his  visit  to  the  shop  in  the  morning,  of  her  grand 
sale  of  books,  and  the  astonishment  of  "  the  Catter- 
mole,"  as  she  persisted  in  calling  Miss  Harden,  at 
Eddy's  buying  "  all  that." 

"  I  feel  really  sorry  for  him  having  to  answer  to 
the  name  of  Eddy,"  Ellen  remarked  in  conclusion, 
stretching  herself  again  at  full  length,  this  time  on 
a  soft  rug,  which,  diminutive  though  it  was,  was 
amply  long  enough  to  keep  her,  head  and  feet, 
from  contact  with  the  less  soft  carpet  "  There  are 
so  many  pretty  names  for  men." 

"  Such  as ?  "  Bride  inquired  curiously  as  she 

looked  with  frankest  admiration  at  the  prettiness 
of  this  picture,  which  might  have  been  called  "  Girl 
on  a  Rug." 

"  Well " — the  lips  in  the  picture  seemed  to  move, 
and  probably  they  did — "  there's  the  name  Abina- 
dab.  A  friend  of  mine  has  become  engaged  to  a 
man  whose  name,  she  tells  me,  is  Abinadab.  It's 
rather  " — the  voice  became  drowsy — "  out  of  the 
common.     Do  you  mind,  dears,  if  I  go  asleep?" 

The  eyes  in  the  picture  closed 

CHAPTER  XLVIL— AN  OFFER  OF  MARRIAGE. 

ELLEN'S  visit  at  the  Red  House  was  drawing 
to  an  end,  and  no  amount  of  pleading  would 
induce  her  to  extend  it. 

"You  don't  seem  to  realise,  dear  people,"  she 
said,  kneeling  before  an  empty  trunk,  "  that  I  am 
not  a  lady  at  large.  I  have  coaching  work  that  1 
must  begin,  or  I  shall  lose  it,  'and  what  would  the 
sparrow  do  then,  poor  thing  ? ' " 

"  Leave  the  sparrow  to  me,"  Miss  Onora  inter- 
posed.    "  This  room  won't  hold  us  all." 

"  Yes,  please  send  them  off ;  I  really  only  want 
you,"  Ellen  said,  with  a  candour  which  only  she 
dared  to  display. 

Murmurs  of  indignation  mingled  with  laughter 
were  heard  as  Miss  Mariabella  retired  with  Rotha 
and  Bride. 

Ellen  at  once  proceeded  to  pack,  doing  so  with 
great  skill  and  expedition.  Miss  Onora  watched 
her  with  interest.  She  was  not  surprised,  for  she 
was  aware  that  Ellen,  while  she  could  do  many 
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things  better  than  most  people,  could  do  most 
things  as  well  as  they.  She  was,  however,  consi- 
derably surprised  when,  the  packing  over,  Ellen 
closed  the  lid  of  the  trunk  and  sat  down  on  it, 
saying  nothing. 

The  silence,  which  had  already  lasted  for  some 
minutes,  broken  only  by  the  stepping  to  and  fro  of 
the  packer,   by  the  rustle  of  clothing,  and  the 
crackling  of  paper  wrappers,  began  to  become  op- 
pressive, unrelieved,  as  it  now  was,  by  any  sound. 
At  last  Ellen  said  plaintively  : 
"  Do  speak  to  me.  Miss  Onora." 
"  My  dear  Ellen,  I  don't  know  what  to  say  to 
you." 

There  was  some  displeasure  and  much  coldness 
in  Miss  Onora's  voice. 
Ellen  reddened. 

"  It  isn't  through  any  fault  of  mine,  Miss  Onora." 
"  I  did  not  say  that  it  was,  Ellen,  but  I  am  sorry 
for  him.*' 

"You  might  just  as  well  be  sorry  for  Lord 
Warham  and  Dr.  Searle." 

This  somewhat  childish  remark  was  made  with 
great  petulance. 

"  I  am  sorry  for  them,  too." 
Ellen  began  to  strap  her  trunk — a  quite  un- 
necessary piece  of  labour. 

"  It  does  seem  a  pity,"  she  said,  straining  at  a 
far  puncture  in  the  strap,  "  that  men  can't  know 
women  without  falling  in  love  with  them." 

"  My  dear  Ellen,  men  know  plenty  of  women 
without  falling  in  love  with  them." 
"  Then  we  three  are  unfortunate." 
«  Three,  Ellen  ?  " 

"  Yes.  Of  course  he  never  breathes  a  word  of  it, 
and  she  has  no  idea  of  it,  but,  in  simple  fact,  Lord 
Warham  thinks  the  sun  only  shines  about  Bride, 

while  Dr.  Searle " 

"  Ah,  poor  Dr.  Searle  ! " 
"Yes,  Miss  Onora,  the  men  are  always  pitied. 
I  think  it  very  hard  on  us — very  hard  on  Rotha, 
and  very  hard  on  me.  One  is  having  a  thoroughly 
pleasant  talk  with  a  man,  when  he  suddenly  springs 
a  love  declaration  upon  one,  and  one  doesn't  know 
what  to  do.  I  was  so  very  glad  you  stumbled  upon 
us.  It's  rather  a  nuisance  having  to  pack  up  and 
go,  for  really  I  did  like  my  stay  here  so  very  much, 
and  I  might  have  stayed  just  one  day  more,  but  of 
course  I  cannot  run  the  risk  of  meeting  Mr.  Harden 
again." 

"Had  you  no  idea  that  he  admired  you,  Ellen?" 
"Oh,  yes,  I  knew  that  he  admired  me  ;  I  noticed 
that  his  studio  was  full  of  me  ;  a  potato-seller  had 
my  eyes,  a  flower-girl  my  mouth  in  repose,  and 
a  newspaper-boy  my  smile  ;  my  hair  was  given  to  a 
fishwife,  and  my  faded  green  morning  frock  was 
spread  out  as  waves.  That  amused  me  rather  ;  I 
told  him  so  ;  and  he  confessed  that  he  had  thought 
of  the  frock." 

"  Did  you  give  him  no  answer  to  his  proposal  ?  " 
"  No,  dear  ;  you  must  do  that  for  me.  Just  say — 
well,  that  it  struck  me  as  ridiculous.  In  point  of 
fact,  I  think  it  was  bad  fonn.  You  see,  we  were 
talking  of  quite  other  things  when  he  burst  out 
with  it.  I  can't  remember  when  I  felt  so  annoyed 
with  any  man.  Now  isn't  it  tiresome  that  I  should 
have  foigotten  to  pack  up  that  marble  letter-weight  ? 


It  should  be  quite  at  the  bottom  of  my  trunk. 
Will  you  accept  it  from  me.  Miss  Onora,  as  a  little 
memento  of  our  friendship  ?  It's  a  pretty  thing,  I 
think  ;  don't  you  ?  " 

"  Yes,  I  think  it  very  pretty  " — Miss  Onora  took 
it  gravely — "  and  I  shall  like  to  have  it  as  a  memento 
of  our  friendship.  But,  my  dear,  I  wish  you  to 
write  to  Mr.  Harden,  for  really  I  do  not  feel  that  I 
should  care  to  tell  him  that  his  proposal  struck  you 
as  ridiculous  and  as  bad  form.  When  a  man  who 
is  a  gentleman  and  a  distinguished  artist,  who  is 
handsome,'  gifted,  rich,  and " 

"  Go  on,  Miss  Onora." 

Miss  Onora  had  paused,  startled  by  the  pale, 
proud  face  lifted  to  hers,  for  Ellen  was  now  sitting 
at  her  feet. 

"  Go  on.  Miss  Onora.  When  a  man  who  is  a 
gentleman  and  a  distinguished  artist,  who  is  hand-- 
some,  gifted,  rich,  and— kind  (you  know  that's  my 
favourite  adjective)  proposes  to  a  poor  little  coach^ 
she  ought  to  make  a  pretty  curtsey,  and  say,  *  Thank 
you  very  much.'  But  she  won't ;  for  she  doesn't 
want  to  marry,  and  the  man  who  is  a  gentleman  and 
a  distinguished  artist  will  meet  with  plenty  of  other 
women  who  will  like  to  share  his  name  and  fame^  . 
and  thank  him." 

"  What  makes  you  so  bitter,  Ellen  ?  " 

"Can't  think." 

Ellen  lapsed  into  reverie,  then  rose  and  kissed 
Miss  Onora  very  lovingly.  The  twilight  had  deep- 
ened into  darkness.  Miss  Onora  held  the  small 
hands  in  hers,  which  were,  still  smaller. 

"What's  the  little  woman's  story?"  she  asked 
very  gently.     "  May  one  know  it  ?  " 

"  Oh,  yes  ;  Rotha  knows  it,  and  you  may  know 
it.  It's  a  dismal  sort  of  story.  A  struggle  for  life- 
led  in  two  rooms,  all  of  the  family  living — ^just  two- 
of  us — Jooly  and  I.  Jooly  is  an  invalid,  so  pretty 
and  sweet — my  boy  that  I  work  for  and  live  for. 
We  are  rather  poor,  and  not  grand  at  all.  You 
wouldn't  want  the  gentleman  and  distinguished 
artist  to  make  so  sad  an  alliance,  would  you  ?  " 

Miss  Onora  said  nothing,  but  her  hold  on  the. 
girl's  hands  tightened. 

A  voice  at  this  moment  asked  at  the  door — 

"  Are  you  two  going  to  sit  up  here  in  the  dark 
all  night,  or  will  you  deign  to  spend  a  portion  of 
the  evening  with  us  in  the  drawing-room  ?  " 

"  Bride,  my  dear  " — the  answer  came  from  Ellen 
with  a  laugh — "  your  strength  does  not  lie  in  irony, 
but  in  petition  and  your  own  sweet  brogue.  Just 
say  to  us,  *  Come  down,  ah,  do  1 '  and  we'll  wing 
our  way  to  the  drawing-room  before  you." 

Ellen  had  made  a  strong  effort  to  reproduce  the 
Irish  lilt,  with  for  result  the  usual  signal  failure. 
Bride  laughed,  and  obliged  with  the  Irish  formula. 
A  moment  later  she  made  a  triumphal  entry  into  the 
drawing-room  with  Miss  Onora  and  Ellen. 


CHAPTER  XLVni.— ELLEN  ON  THE  EVE  OF  DEPARTURE 

FROM  THE  RED  HOUSE. 

ROTHA  was  reading  a  letter  when  the  door 
opened  on  Ellen.     She  did  not  look  up  for 
some  moments  ;  then  she  said  : 
"  This  is  from  a  friend,  who,  by  the  way,  asks 
me,  in  a  postscript,  to  spend  a  week  with  her  at 
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Bedford    Park    in    London.      Where's    Bedford 
Park  ?  " 

Perhaps  in  London,"  said  a  diffident  voice. 
Yes,  yes,  I  know  that.  I'm  glad  to  see  you  there, 
Ellen  ;  you're  horribly  flippant,  but  you  make  a 
pretty  corner  ornament" 

Ellen  was  sitting  on  a  milking-stool  in  a  far  angle 
of  the  room. 

^*  Do  I,  dear  ?  "  she  answered.  "  Now,  that's  just 
^vhat  Bedford  Park  does.  It  makes  a  pretty  corner 
ornament — to  I-.ondon." 

"  *  Pretty^  Miss  Weir-Delamer  ?  Isn't  it  rather 
iragged  up  ?  " 

The  question  came  from  John. 

**  It's  aesthetic,  Dr.  Searle." 

JEUen  made  her  voice  a  far-away  melody  and 
gazed  at  a  high  cornice.  As  John  was  not  sitting 
on  its  narrow  ledge,  he  might  have  felt  somewhat 
snubbed,  but  he  was  not  one  of  those  unhappy 
people  who  take  fire  when  rubbed  lightly.  He  rose 
.^nd  went  over  to  the  mantelpiece,  taking  up  the 
Englishman's  favourite  position  on  the  middle  of 
the  rug. 

"What  is  it  going  to  be,  John?"  Bride  asked, 
smiling.     John  had  a  pet  author,  whole  pages  of 
whose  work  he  knew  off  by  heart,  and  whose  dicta 
>he  brought  to  bear  upon  all  subjects. 

"  It's  going  to  be  an  adaptation  of  *  The  Sending 
•of  Dana  Da,'  and  it  runs  as  follows  :  *  Once  upon  a 
Ttime  some  people  in  London  made  a  new  heaven 
and  a  new  earth  out  of  broken  tea-cups,  a  missing 
brooch  or  two,  and  a  hair-brush " 

"Leave  out  the  hair-brush,  if  you  mean  Bed- 
ford Park,"  Ellen  said  quietly.  A  deep  love  of 
truth  was  one  of  her  finest  qualities.  "  I  did  not 
mean  to  be  funny,"  she  added  plaintively,  eyeing 
the  company  ;  and  then  again  she  addressed  herself 
to  the  cornice. 

"Only  to  think  of  the  deluded  man's  com- 
mitting that  to  memory,  when  he  doesn't  know  a 
line  of  the  '  City  of  Dreadful  Night ' !  " 

^*  City  of  what,  Miss  Weir-Delamer  ?  " 

-"'Of  Dreadful  Night.'" 

Ellen  spoke  in  a  muffied  contralto. 
By  whom  is  that  ?  " 
By  James  Thomson." 

"**  You  astonish  me." 

John  looked  honestly  perplexed.  He  knew  of 
the  "  Seasons,"  of  the  "  Casde  of  Indolence,"  of 
**Rule,  Britannia,"  and  other  poems  by  James 
Thomson.  He  had  heard  of  "  Sophonisba,"  but 
never  of  the  "  City  of  Dreadful  Night." 

Ellen,  taking  pity  on  his  bewildered  face,  offered 
one  of  those  explanations  which  add  darkness  to 
dimness. 

"James  the  Second,  Dr.  Searle." 

To  Dr.  Searle  "James  the  Second**  suggested 
only  the  last  of  the  Stuart  kings,  whose  total  lack 
of  the  literary  faculty  is  commonly  considered  to 
have  been  one  of  the  many  differences  between 
him  and  Caesar. 

"I  don't  think  I  quite  follow  you  this  time, 
Miss  Weir-Delamer,"  he  said,  smiling. 

"Come,  John"— the  protest  came  from  Rotha 
— "you  don't  mean  to  say,  seriously,  that  you 
have  never  heard  of  the  *  City  of  Dreadful  Night '  ?  " 

John  liked  crossing  spears  with  Ellen,  but  to 
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have  shocked  Rotha  was  grievous.  His  face 
became  unhappy.  He  was  a  man  who  read  very 
little  poetry,  and  what  little  he  read  was  of  the  pre- 
Victorian  period.  The  chief  among  the  poets  of 
our  day  were  scarce  more  than  names  to  him  ;  and 
the  host  of  lesser  poets,  our  contempoiariesi  some 
of  whom  have  given  us  work  more  strong  and 
beautiful  than  full  a  twentieth  of  that  which  has 
been  handed  down  to  us  through  the  centuries, 
and  is  now  by  courtesy  called  classical,  were  quite 
unknown  to  him. 

"I — I'm  very  sorry,"  he  said  gravely,  "but 
really  I  don't  know  this  poem." 

"  Oh  1     And  it's  half  my  happiness  ! " 

The  speaker  was  Ellen.  Whether  sweetest  tact 
underlay  the  exchmation,  and  she  wanted  to  set 
John  at  his  ease,  or  no  such  kindly  feeling 
prompted  her,  this  narrator  will  not  undertake  to 
say.     Certain  it  is,  she  did  set  John  at  his  ease. 

"  Your  happiness.  Miss  Weir-Delamer,"  he  said, 
laughing,  "  seems  to  comprise  some  very  miserable 
things ;  and,  pardon  me,  but  did  you  not  tell  roe 
the  other  day  that  *  Punch '  was  half  your 
happiness  ?  " 

"  Yes  ;  the  other  half,**  Ellen  answ^ered,  and 
looked  solemnly  into  Bride's  laughing  eyes.  A 
happiness  made  one-half  of  "  Punch  "  and  the  other 
half  of  "  The  City  of  Dreadful  Night "  seemed  to 
strike  Bride  as  incongruous. 

"  You  said  to  me,  Ellen  " — the  stem  voice  was 
Rotha's,  one  of  whose  wishes  it  was  to  live  to  see 
Ellen  nonplussed — "you  said  to  me  that  Blake 
was  half  your  happiness." 

"  So  he  is.     Another  half." 

Having  taken  refuge  behind  the  indefinite 
article,  and  set,  as  usual,  the  whole  science  of 
fractions  at  defiance,  Ellen  rose  and  went  over  to 
Miss  Mariabella. 

"  They're  not  kind  to  me,  Miss  Mariabella,"  she 
said,  "  are  they  ?  Ask  them  to  be  kind  to  me 
My  box  is  packed,  and  I'm  going  away  to-morrow, 
*  it  may  be  for  years.'  Do  sing  *  Kathleen  Mavour- 
neen,'  Bride.  It's  half — I  mean  I  like  it  moderately 
well.     Will  you  sing  it,  dear  ?  " 

"  I'll  sing  it,  Ellen,  if  you'll  be  good  enough  to 
say  that  it's  half  your  happiness.  Where  are  your 
manners,  my  dear,  and  don't  you  know  that  you're 
talking  to  an  Irishwoman  ?  " 

"And  *  thunder  and  turf ! '  Isn't  that  the  right 
phrase.  Bride?    Odd  combination,  by  the  way." 

"  *  Thunder  and  turf  ! ' "  Bride  repeated  sar- 
castically. "  T*under  and  turf! — and  it's  not 
polite  language,  Ellen." 

"  Oh,  but  it's  Irish,  so  it  doesn't  matter." 

"  How  do  you  mean  that,  Ellen  ?  " 

Ellen's  face  became  blank. 

"  I  really  don't  quite  know.  Bride." 

There  was  a  large  frankness  about  the  answer 
that  disarmed  anger.  "  Is  that  *  Kathleen  '  ?  " 
This  was  asked  as  Bride  laid  a  song  on  the  desk. 

"Yes,  and  it's  worth  more  than  Blake  and 
Thomson  put  together." 

This  remark  was  not  especially  relevant,  but 
Ellen  kept  her  countenance. 

"It's  a  pretty  little  thing,"  she  said  airily, 
"rather  too  light  to  counterbalance  the  work  of 
two  poets,  perhaps."      The  gentle   irony,  rarely 
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absent  from  her  voice,  deepened.    She  had  risen, 

and  now  sat  on  the  piano-lid.     "I'll  accompany 

you  if  you  will  sing  it.     What  is  the  matter  ?  " 
Bride  had  quietly  transferred  the  small  person 

sitting  on  the  piano  to  a  chair  before  it.      She 

smiled  as  she  answered  : 

"  Not  even  you,  Ellen,  can  play  on  the  piano 

sitting  on  the  lid  of  it.     If  you're  ready  now,  I  am. 

Is  it,  by  the  way,  half  your  hajipiness  ?  " 
"  At  this  moment,  my  dear,  it*s  all  of  it." 
Ellen  played  a  curious  prelude,  and  closed  the 

song  that  lay  open  on  the  desk. 

"  I  play  so  badly  from  paper.  Bride,"  she  said. 

**  Let  me  try  it  from  memory." 

She  had  an  exquisite  touch,  and  pathos,  and 

passion.     The  "  pretty  little  thing,"  as  played  by 

her  and  sung  by  the  rich  Irish  voice,  became  a 

thing  of  beauty  that  might  have   gladdened  a 
Keats.    As  she  rose  from  the  piano  Ellen  said  : 
"There  are  many  sides    to    the  question   of 

Separation.  Do  you  know  I  think  I  am  a  Liberal- 
TJnionist.  Just  tell  me  exactly  what  is  meant  by  a 
Liberal-Unionist,  Dr.  Searle." 

Ellen  knew  perfectly  well  what  was  meant  by  a 
Xiiberal-Unionist,  but  Dr.  Searle  was  not  aware  of  • 
this.  He  had  a  mean  opinion  of  women's  grasp  of 
politics,  and  forthwith  began  to  explain,  using,  as 
far  as  possible,  words  of  one  syllable,  the  precise 
meaning  of  the  double-barrelled  party  name. 
Ellen  listened  with  an  expression  of  demure 
interest,  now  and  then  interposing  a  feminine  "  But 
why  ?  "  "  But  how  ?  " 

There  was  a  faint  smile  in  her  eyes  that  John 
should  not  have  divined  the  purely  allusive  nature 
of  her  words  ;  that  he  should  not  have  grasped  that 
the  union  in  her  thoughts  was  that  between  two 
countries,  one  of  which  set  Irish  music  to  English 
words ;  that  it  was  a  separation  in  the  arts  which 
she  suddenly  foresaw  with  a  deep  dismay  as  a 
possible  result  of  political  separation  !    So  much  of 
what  was  keenly  felt  by  Ellen  was  said  casually 
and  lightly,  that  it  required  a  mind  alert  at  every 
turn  to  grasp  to  the  full  her  meaning.     Hers  was 
the  black  and  white  of  conversation — that  in  which 
every  word  has  its  peculiar  value  and  serves  its 
end  to  all  but  the  layman,  for  it  is  the  fault  of  this 
type  of  woman  that  she  ignores  the  existence  of 
the  layman.      She  makes  the  jot,  the  dash,  and 
the  dot  her  style  in  talk,  as  some  of  her  sisters 
make  it  their  style  in  writing,  with  the  result  that 
some  say  that  she  is  abundantly  clever  and  others 
that  she  is  "  aggravating."    There  is  a  third  section 
that  views  her  indulgently.    To  this  John  belonged, 
and  it  was  out  of  his  large  indulgence  that  he  was 
describing  to  Ellen,  at  great  length  and  with  infinite 
painstaking,  exactly  what  was  meant  by  a  Liberal- 
Unionist     Had  he  been  able  to  read  the  language 
of  the   brown  eyes  lifted  to  his  face,  he  would 
have  gathered  from  them  something  to  this  effect : 
"  He's  very  lucid,  but,  oh  !  he  proses  rather. 
I   wonder  if   he   couldn't    be  induced    to  read 
Whitman's  *  WarWe  for  Lilac-Time,'  and  to  let  his 
hair  grow  just  a  little  longer.     What  a  pity,  also, 
to  make    a  fire-screen  of   himself !    Such    bad 
form!" 

John,  as  he  spoke,  remained  standing  with  his 
back  to  the  fire,  and  his  hands  folded  behind  him. 


Ellen,  who  had  risen,  was  also  standing,  but  she 
was  standing  in  open  space  with,  for  the  moment, 
one  hand  lifted  above  her  head.  The  justification 
of  this  extraordinary  pose  is  perhaps  best  given  in 
the  words  of  Irish  Bride  to  the  effect  that  Ellen 
was  "steadying  an  invisible  Egyptian  vase."  It 
may  not  have  l)een  good  sense,  but  to  Ellen  it  was 
admirable  "form." 


CHAITER   XLIX.  — THE  PATIENCE  OF  JOB. 

ELLEN  had  left  for  London,  and  Rotha  and 
Bride  were  driving  back  from  Canterbury 
station. 
Rotha  signalled  to  the  coachman. 
"  Stop,  Job  ;  that's  Mr.  Harden  coming  towards 
us.     I  want  to  speak  to  him." 

Job  pulled  up  promptly,  and  Mr.  Harden  paused 
in  his  walk. 

"  I  feel  no  compunction  in  stopping  you,"  Rotha 
said,  shaking  hands  with  him  from  the  carriage, 
"  for,  if  you  want  to  catch  the  up- train,  you're  late. 
We  have  just  been  seeing  Miss  Weir-Delamer  off 
in  it." 

"  I  do  not  want  to  catch  it.  Miss  Weir-Delamer's 
return  to  town  was  rather  sudden,  was  it  not  ?  " 

The  question  was  asked  lightly. 

"  Well,  no,"  Rotha  replied.  "  She  has  work  that 
she  has  to  return  to.  She's  a  coach,  you  know, 
and  dreadfully  busy." 

"  I  didn't  know."  Mr.  Harden  became  suddenly 
conscious  of  being  watched.  He  lifted  his  hat. 
"  I  beg  your  pardon,  Mrs.  Archdale.  How  are 
you  ?  " 

"  Quite  well,  thank  you."  Bride  laughed  good- 
humouredly.  "  I  was  beginning  to  think  you  didn't 
mean  to  see  me.  Was  there  not  something  special, 
Rotha,  that  you  had  to  say  to  Mr.  Harden  ?  " 

"  Yes  " — Rotha  looked  almost  as  guilty  as  the 
artist  to  whom  she  turned — "I  wanted  to  ask  you 
when  Miss  Harden  returns  from  Folkestone." 

"She  is  back  already.  I  think  she  came  back 
yesterday." 

Apparently  his  sister's  movements  were  not 
followed  with  the  closest  attention  by  Mr.  Harden. 
Bride's  lips  twitched.  Rotha  addressed  herself  to 
the  coachman. 

"Can't  you  make  the  horses  stand  still.  Job?" 
she  said. 

"  No,  ma'am,"  replied  Job. 

Whatever  wit  Job  had  lay  in  brevity.  The 
courteous  elevation  of  his  hand  to  his  hat  scarcely 
seemed  an  instance  of  suiting  the  action  to  the 
word.     His  face  was  set  grimly. 

"  Well,  then,  drive  on." 

Again  the  hand  was  raised,  and  Job  drove  on. 

Rotha  turned  to  Bride. 

"  My  grandfather's  servants  are  very  capable,  but 
it's  rather  a  reign  of  terror  under  them.  Job's  bristly, 
isn't  he  ?  " 

"  He's  a  porcupine  ;  only  he  never  rolls  himself 
up,"  Bride  answered,  exploding  with  indignation. 

"  You're  thinking  of  a  hedgehog,  dear,"  Rotha 
corrected  gravely.  There  were  many  things  that 
Bride  had  still  to  learn.  She  had  the  Irish  habit 
of  bursting  into  metaphor,  and,  as  often  as  not. 
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the  figure  which  she  employed  would   not  stand 
criticism. 

"  Tell  me,  Rotha,"  she  said  after  a  while,  "  what 
sort  of  a  person  is  Miss  Harden  ?  " 

Rotha  summoned  Miss  Harden  before  her  mental 
vision  and  subjected  her  to  close  scrutiny.  Then 
she  said  quietly  : 

"  YouVe  seen  her,  dear." 

"  Yes,  of  course,  I've  seen  her."  There  was  a 
little  impatience  in  Bride's  laugh.  This  Saxon 
caution  was  commendable,  perhaps,  but  it  was 
rather  trying.  "  I've  met  her  once.  That  doesn't 
make  me  know  what  sort  of  a  person  she  is. 
You've  known  her  for  years,  Rotha.  Is  she 
worldly  ?  " 

"  Yes." 

It  was  always  safest,  when  desirous  of  obtaining 
information,  concerning  people  whom  she  knew, 
from  Rotha,  to  ask  her  questions  which  could  be 
answered  by  "yes"  or  "no."  She  rarely  gave 
qualified  answers,  and,  either  from  laziness  or 
reticence,  still  more  rarely  did  she  embark  upon 
anything  like  narrative.  Shades  of  meaning  did 
not  exist  for  her  ;  bad  was  bad,  and  good  was  good, 
and  between  bad  and  good  there  w^as  nothing.  So 
"yes"  was  "yes,"  and  "no"  was  "no,"  and  be- 
tween "  yes  "  and  "  no  "  there  was  nothing. 

Bride  put  another  question. 

"  You  don't  think  she  would  care  for  Mr.  Harden 
to  marry  Ellen  ?  " 

"  No,  Bride." 

Bride  lapsed  into  thought  for  some  moments, 
then  she  said  : 

"  Isn't  it  odd,  Rotha,  that  it  never  struck  me  till 
just  now  that  Mr.  Harden  was  in  love  with  Ellen?" 

Rotha's  face  changed  somewhat. 

"  It  did  not  strike  me  just  now,"  she  said. 

"  Oh,  but,  my  dear  Rotha,  it  was  so  very  evident. 
We  were  quite  wrong  about  the  others." 

"Yes,  we  were  wrong  about  them."  Rotha 
coloured  deeply.  Then  she  added,  "Bride,  I 
have  a  favour  to  ask  of  you.  John  spoke  to  me 
this  morning.  I  wish  you  would  tell  him  to  go 
away,  will  you  ?  We  are  just  back  at  the  gate. 
Do  you  mind  going  in,  and  my  driving  on  to  the 
Hardens'  ?  " 

"  I,  Rotha  ?  " 

Bride's  face  expressed  deep  dismay. 

"  Yes,  dear,  you.  You've  known  him  so  long.  I 
feel  that  he  would  take  it  better  from  you  than  from 
Miss  Onora." 

"All  right."  Bride's  face  still  expressed  small 
satisfaction.  "  I'll  say  it  to  him,  as  you  want  me 
to.  Is  Job  " — she  glanced  at  the  coachman — "  to 
drive  up  to  the  house  ?  " 

"No,  no.— Job,  stop,  please.  Mrs.  Archdale 
will  get  out  here.  I  want  you  then  to  drive  me  to 
Miss  Harden's." 

"  Up  the  hill,  ma'am  ?  " 

"  Yes.  The  house  has  not  changed  its  site,  has 
it,  Job  ?  " 

\  This  was  a  question  to  which  no  answer  was 
expected,  and  none  was  given.  Rotha  seldom 
indulged  in  sarcasm  with  her  grandfather's  old 
servants.  When  she  did  they  collapsed.  Job 
drove  on  with  the  expression  of  alarm  and  wonder 
which  one  fancies  must  have  been  that  of  Dean 


Swift's  servant  when,  on  one  memorable  morning, 
he  received  directions  to  ride  out  breakfastless  with 
his  master,  who  was  pleased  to  be  witty  in  his  anger. 
It  was  a  heavy  tug  up  hill,  and  Job,  unlike  the 
Dean's  servant,  had  no  hope  that  heaven  might  beat 
the  end  of  it.  He  looked  ruefully  at  his  steaming 
horses,  and,  when  Miss  Harden's  house  was  reached 
at  last,  and  Rotha,  alighting,  said  airily,  "  If  Miss 
Harden  is  at  home,  I  shall  probably  stay  to  lunch 
with  her,  and  you  can  put  up  at  Sampson's  ;  if  she 
isn't,  I  shall  want  you  to  drive  me  on  to  Mrs. 
Staples' "  (this  was  some  mile  and  a  half  farther  up 
hill),  his  face,  in  his  endeavour  not  to  let  it  reveal 
his  indignation,  became  perfectly  blank. 


CHAPTER  L. — ROTHA  PAYS  A  MORNING   VISIT  TO 

MISS  HARDEN. 


C( 
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ISS  FLEETWOOD  ! " 

Miss  Harden  broke  into  the  vocative,  and 
came  forward  with  both  hands  extended 
Rotha  looked  a  trifle  embarrassed,  and  extended  the 
orthodox  right  hand,  holding  it  somewhere  midway 
between  Miss  Harden's  hands,  for  that  lady  to 
take  it  with  which  one  she  liked.  Rotha  had  no 
intention  of  being  disagreeable,  but  she  was  very 
ineflusive,  and  it  was  not  her  custom,  even  in  the 
case  of  those  whom  she  loved  best,  to  give  what 
she  called  "  more  than  one  hand  at  a  time." 

"  Iceberg  ! "  was  Miss  Harden's  comment  to  her- 
self. Aloud  she  said,  italicising  without  discrimina- 
tion : 

"I  am  so  glad  to  see  you.  You  will  stay  to 
lunch,  won't  you  ?  " 

"  Yes,  thank  you,  I  want  to." 

"  Oh,  that's  char " 

"  Excuse  me.  Do  you  mind  first  sending  a 
message  to  Job,  that  he  can  put  up  at  Sampson's?" 

Miss  Harden  reddened.  She  was  not  morbidly 
sensitive,  but  the  word  "  first "  in  this  interrogation 
struck  her  as  curiously  discourteous.  Apparently 
Miss  Fleetwood  was  of  opinion  that  she  could 
assume  the  complimentary  vein  at  any  moment 
The  imputation  was  galling,  and  she  said,  a  little 
stiffly  : 

"  Certainly  I'll  send  out  to  Job." 

Rotha  looked  grateful. 

"  Thank  you  so  much." 

However  infelicitous  Rotha  Fleetwood's  mode  of 
expressing  herself  might  be,  it  was  quite  evident 
from  her  face  that  no  discourtesy  was  meant 
Miss  Harden's  forehead — a  wide  one  with  some 
kindness  in  it— cleared,  and  she  became  her  old 
good-tempered  self. 

"  He's  quite  an  oddity,  your  man  Job,  isn't  he? " 
she  said,  and,  without  waiting  for  an  answer,  con- 
tinued, "  I  think  Job's  such  a  sensible  name.  Our 
coachman  is  called  Stanley.  A  thing  like  that 
simply  sickens  me." 

Rotha  looked  politely  attentive,  but  not  really 
interested.  It  was  evident  that  she  failed  to  see 
the  nauseating  nature  of  a  thing  like  that 

"  I  like  the  name  Job,"  she  said. 

"  Oh,  do  you  ?  I  think  it  dreadful ;  but  3rou  know 
I  think  people  of  that  class  ought  to  have  such 
names— I  do  really.  Don't  ask  me  why,  please" 
(anticipating  the  question    in   Rotha's   surprised 
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face),  "for  I  couldn't  tell  you.  It's  a  feeling  I 
have — a  very  strong  feeling.  Tell  me,  mn  you  eat 
cuny  ?  " 

"  Yes,  thank  you,  I  like  it  very  much." 

This  kangaroo  species  of  lalk  might  have 
brought  a  smile  to  another  face.  Rotha's  remained 
perfectly  grave. 

"  I'm  so  glad  of  that  now  "—Miss  Harden's  face 
became  radiant—"  for  Edward's  not  coming  back 
to  lunch,  and  I  gave  orders 
just  to  make  me  a  little  cuiry. 
What  a  trouble  housekeeping 
is,  is  it  not  ?  " 

Housekeeping  was  of  all 
subjects  in  the  world  the  least 
interesting  to  Rotha.  The 
conversation  gave  promise  of 
becoming  what  she  called  as- 
phyxiating, and  her  face  ex- 
pressed some  weariness.  She 
would  have  preferred  looking 
over  a  photograph  album, 
though  that  was  what  she 
termed  "  Bayswater  "—a  word 
which  she  used  as  an  adjec- 
tive. 

"  I  suppose  it  is  a  trouble," 
she  assented.     "  Miss  Maria-    '-'" 
bella  kindly  takes  it  off  my 
hands." 

"  Dear  Miss  Mariabella  ! 
She's  very  sweet,  and  Miss 
Onora  is  charming.  It's  so 
nice  the  way  you  all  live  to- 
gether. I  often  think  how  good  it  is  of  you,  Miss 
Fleetwood." 

" '  Good,'  Miss  Harden  ? " 

Rotha  spoke  coldly  and  very  haughtily.  Really 
she  was  a  very  queer  and  alarming  personage, 
reflected  the  lady  who  had  so  in  felicitously  com- 
plimented her. 

"  I  know,  of  course.  Miss  Fleetwood,"  she 
hurried  to  explain,  "that  they  were  very  kind  to 
you,  and  you  feel  that." 

Rotha's  lips  twitched  curiously. 

"  It  doesn't  seem  necessary  to  talk  about  it,"  she 
said,5peaking  with  an  evident  effort  "The  notion  of 
my  being  good  to  them  is  very  odd.  That  they 
have  be^  good  to  me  past  all  repaying  I  should 
have  thought  everyone  knows.  Do  you  mind  our 
speaking  of  something  else  ?  " 

A  great  pain  was  in  the  proud  face,  and  the  in- 
effusive  person's  arms  were  tightly  embracing  Miss 
Onora  and  Miss  Mariabella.  How  dared  anyone 
say  that  she  was  "  good  "  to  them  ? 

There's  something  veiy  fine  about  her.  Miss 
Harden  told  herself,  with  a  sudden  generous 
admiration  of  her  visitor.     Edward  is  blind. 

The  second  thought  was  not  quite  worthy  of  the 
first  It  was  not  for  her  moral  worth  that  Miss 
Harden  wanted  her  brother  to  marry  Rotha,  and 
even  at  this  moment  she  only  threw  Rotha's  high- 
mindedness  into  the  matrimonial  scale  as  a  thing 
worth  taking  into  consideration,  where  all  else  was 
so  satisfactory.     To  Rotha  she  said  : 

"  I  feel  I  have  pained  you,  and  I  am  sorry  to 
have  done  so.    The  &ct  is,  I  hardly  know  what  I 


am  talking  about  to-day.  I'm  so  upset  about 
Edward.  Tell  me.  Miss  Fleetwood,  is  Miss  Weir- 
Delamer  with  you  still  ? " 

"  No,  I  have  come  from  seeing  her  off  at  the 
station." 

"Oh  I  then  you  came  to  talk  about  her." 

"  No." 

Rotha  smiled.  It  was  Miss  Harden  now  who 
looked  very  grave. 


"  May  I  ask  you  some  questions.  Miss  Fleet- 
wood ?  "  she  said. 

"  Certainly." 

The  promptness  of  the  reply  was  a  little  em- 
barrassing, and  the  steady  gaze  of  the  true  grey  eyes 
was  very  embarrassing.  Miss  Harden  plaited  some 
tablecloth  fringe. 

"  You  know  my  brother  was — well,  a  little  struck 
by  her,"  she  said. 

"Yes." 

"  Now  will  you  tell  me  this  ?  "—Miss  Harden 
faced  round  bravely — "What  is  she?" 

The  grey  eyes  became  perplexed, 

"  Do  you  mean,  what  is  her  religion.  Miss 
Harden  ?  " 

"No,  no,  no — no.  My  dear  Miss  Fleetwood, 
you  must  excuse  my  laughing,  but  you  really  do 
take  one  by  surprise." 

Miss  Harden's  laugh  was  like  the  ringing  of  m 
electric  bell,  very  clear  and  rather  pretty,  hut  all  on 
one  note. 

"What  r  meant  was,"  she  said,  as  the  laugh 
stopped  suddenly,  "she  follows  some  calling.  Miss. 
Fleetwood,  I  think— icAa/  callingi" 

"Oh,  I  understand  you  now  ;  she  is  a  coach." 

"  That's  a  kind  of  a— a  teacher,  isn't  it?  " 

The  smile  on  Rotha's  face  deepened.  Miss 
Harden  had  never  before  seemed  to  her  to  have  an 
impediment  in  her  speech. 

"Yes,"  she  said  cheerfully,  "a  kind  of  a 
teacher." 

Miss  Harden  was  silent  for  some  moments, 
then  she  asked  mournfully  : 
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**  Has  she  parents  ?  " 

"  No." 

"  I  suppose— you  don't— by  any  chance — know 

what  her  father  was." 

"  No." 

"  Dead,  I  think  I  understood  from  you." 

«  Yes." 

"  Has  she  brothers  and  sisters  ?  " 

"  She  has  one  brother  "— Rotha's  face  lighted  up 
— "  an  invalid,  whom  she  supports." 

"  An  invalid,  whom  she  supports" — Miss  Harden 
repeated  the  words.  They  formed  to  her  the  one 
oasis  of  poetry  in  a  desert  of  prose.  "That's 
beautiful,  beautiful  indeed,  quite  touching,  but .  .  ." 

It  was  evident  that  she  had  again  a  strong  feel- 
ing with  regard  to  some  matter  which  made  her 
powerless  to  explain  herself.  The  silence  which 
ensued  was  unbroken  until  a  servant  announced 
that  luncheon  was  ready.  As  Miss  Harden 
crossed  the  drawing-room  with  her  visitor,  she 
suddenly  leaned  towards  her. 

"Allow  me  to  embrace  you,  dear  Miss  Fleet- 
wood. I  cannot  conceal  from  you  that  I  had 
different  plans,  very  different  plans,  for  Edward." 

The  action  on  the  part  of  a  sister  was  not 
criminal,  however  amazing.  Rotha,  when  she 
recalled  it  afterwards,  smiled  tolerantly.  At  the 
actual  moment,  however,  she  was  so  taken  aback 
that  she  not  only  made  no  friendly  response,  but 
coldly  repelled  the  advance. 

"  Iceberg  !  "  commented  Miss  Harden. 

CHAPTER  LI.— BEGGAR-MY-NEIGHBOUR. 

WHILE    Rotha    was    on    her    way    to    Miss 
Harden's,  Bride  walked  slowly  up  to  the 
Red  House.     Passing  the  study  window  on 
her  way  to  the  front  door,  she  saw  John  Searle 
standing  at  it,  and  was  about  to  nod  to  him,  when 
something  in  his  face  deterred  her. 

It  was  at  no  time  a  handsome  face  :  the  features 
were  irregular,  the  complexion  was  sallow,  and 
wanted  some  foil  stronger  than  that  given  to  it  by 
tawny  hair  growing  low  on  the  broad  forehead,  and 
too  thickly  in  a  moustache  which  concealed  the 
fine  mouth.  The  heavy  brows  also  were  of  this 
tawny  colour,  and  a  curious  habit,  retained  from 
boyhood,  of  teasing  his  brows — passing  a  fretful 
hand  to  and  fro  over  them — resulted  in  their  pre- 
senting an  unkempt  appearance,  while  the  skin 
beneath  and  above  them  was  of  an  angry  redness, 
nature's  protest  against  this  treatment.  'The  head 
was  short,  and  set  between  wide  shoulders,  the 
neck  not  being  the  long  and  slender  thing  that  it 
is  in  a  gourd  and  in  the  Apollo  Belvedere,  but, 
indeed,  a  little  too  short,  as  was  the  man.  With 
all  this,  a  certain  admiration,  inspired  by  the 
square,  erect  figure,  together  with  pleasant  con- 
clusions deducible  from  the  well-shaped  and  well- 
planted  feet  (well-shod,  too,  for  John  was  no 
sloven  in  his  dress,  and  was  somewhat  particular 
in  some  points  coming  under  that  heading),  the 
hands  of  singular  beauty,  but,  most,  the  kindly 
light  in  the  wise  eyes,  made  few  people  satisfied 
with  one  look  at  John  Searle.  Bride  had  always 
had  a  girl's  warm-hearted  liking  for  him,  with  that 
great  wish  that  Rotha  would  make  him  happy ;  and 


that  Rotha  had  it  in  her  to  make  him  so  unhappy 
as  he  now  looked,  she  had  never  realised.  All 
light  had  left  the  face,  and  the  nervous  hand  went 
to  and  fro  over  the  toi-mented  brows.  There  was 
something  very  touching  in  the  boyish  gesture, 
and  Bride,  not  daring  to  intrude  upon  this  sorrow, 
and  watchful  for  her  friend — no  one  passing  from 
the  gate  to  the  house  could  fail  to  see  at  the  window 
this  sad  face  in  which  was  all  oblivion— walked 
backwards  and  forwards  between  the  gate  and  the 
house,  jealous  to  ward  off  other  gazes,  and  not 
lifting  her  own  eyes  again.  She  had  walked  up 
and  down  for  some  minutes,  when  the  sharp,  shrill 
noise  of  a  window  pulled  up  suddenly  caused  her 
to  glance  up  involuntarily.  It  was  the  study 
window,  and  the  person  raising  it  was  not  John, 
but  Martin.  Bride  at  once  entered  the  house,  and 
proceeded  to  the  study.  On  the  threshold  of  it 
she  paused. 

"  I  thought  John  was  here,  Osborne." 

"He  was  until  a  moment  ago,"  Osborne  answered 
"  Did  you  want  to  see  him  ?  " 

"  No,  I— I  don't  think  I  did." 

Bride's  face  expressed  great  relief ;  the  task  set 
her  was  not  a  pleasant  one.  A  Hibernian,  it  has 
sometimes  been  proven,  can  give  a  blow  in  heat,  and 
can  say  a  disagreeable  thing  under  the  influence  of 
excitement ;  but  to  give  a  blow  in  cold  blood,  or 
in  cold  blood  to  say  a  disagreeable  thing,  com« 
hard  to  a  good  Hibernian.  Bride  had  fully 
expected  that  her  tongue  would  refuse  to  act  by 
the  time  she  had  reached  John's  side,  and  had  put 
her  hand  upon  his  as  a  preliminary  to  saying  that 
Rotha  was  of  opinion  that,  matters  standing  as 
they  did — she  having  refused  to  marry  him,  and 
having  no  intention  whatever  of  giving  his  pro- 
posal her  further  consideration — it  would  be  better 
for  him  to  conclude  his  visit  at  the  Red  House. 

"  On  the  contrary,"  she  said,  entering  the  room, 
"  it  is  much  better  that  I  find  you  alone,  Osborne." 

She  spoke  hurriedly,  and  in  a  lowered  tone 
Had  she  looked  at  Lord  Warham,  she  could  not 
have  failed  to  notice  the  curious  change  which 
passed  over  his  face,  but  she  was  not  looking  at 
him.  Her  attention  was  drawn  to  a  side  door  in 
the  room,  which  was  open.  She  went  over  to  it, 
closed  it,  and  returned. 

"  Rotha  has  been  talking  over  things  with  me, 
Osborne,"  she  said,  "and  we  both  think  it  better 
that  you  should  go." 

"  I,  Bride  ?  " 

"  You  and  John,  of  course." 

There  was  a  little  tartness  in  Bride's  voice. 
What  did  he  mean  by  that  "  I "  ?  He  and  John 
were  always  together.  Naturally  he  was  not 
specially  in  her  thoughts. 

The  blind  man  had  never  been  struck  so  cruelly 
before.  To  Bride  he  had  apparently  no  separate 
existence.  John  was  included  where  he  was 
named. 

"  May  I  know  at  least,"  he  said  gloomily,  and  a 
little  bitterly,  "  which  of  us  has  offended  you  ?  " 

"  Neither  of  you  has  offended  us,  Oslx)rne.  It's 
only  this.  John  is  desperately  miserable  about 
Rotha,  and  she  has  asked  me  to  tell  him  that  she 
thinks  it  will  be  better  for  them  not  to  see  each 
other  any  more  just  now.      Of  course^  later  " — 
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Bride,  womanlike,  had  slightly  altered,  and  went 
on  expanding  Rotha's  message — "  they  can  meet 
again." 

'** As  friends,  Bride— add  that." 

There  was  great  irony  in  Osborne's  voice. 

"  No,  Oz,  between  ourselves,  I  hope  that  some- 
thing else  may  take  place,  for  I  don't  think  that 
people  become  friends,  one  of  whom  is  in  love 
with  the  other." 

** Don't  you?" 

Osborne  was  quite  master  of  himself  again,  and 
smiled. 

"No,  I  don't.  You  smile,  as  usual,  at  my 
penn'orth  of  observation.  With  your  grand 
seniority,  you  think  me  a  little  girl  still,  but,  don't 
you  remember  how  all  my  plans  as  a  little  child 
began,  Oz?" 

"  Yes,  Bride.  *  When  Fm  a  married  lady ' — 
that  was  the  invariable  opening." 

"Well,  Fm  *a  married  lady '  now,  and  my  eyes 
have  been  opened  to  a  lot  of  things."  She  spoke  half 
jestingly,  but  the  smile  on  her  face  was  fading,  for 
some  of  the  things  to  which  her  eyes  had  been 
opened  were  very  sad,  though  of  the  number  of 
them  was  not  the  nearest  thing — that  the  man  to 
whom  she  was  talking  was  deeply  in  love  with  her. 
Of  this  she  had  no  inkling,  for  he  hid  it  well.  He 
had  loved  her  so  long  and  so  loyally  that  it  had 
become  an  almost  easy  thing  for  him  to  keep  this 
sad  feet  secret.  She  suspected  nothing.  He  was 
Osborne,  poor,  blind  Osborne — old  Osborne,  too. 
The  "grand  seniority,"  to  which  she  had  jestingly 
alluded,  had  always  existed  for  her,  and  still 
existed.  At  no  time  had  Lord  Warham  dreamt  of 
asking  of  this  bright,  seeing  creature  to  become 
sharer  of  his  dim,  blind  life,  and  she  seemed  scarce 
more  removed  from  him  as  wife  than  she  had 
seemed  as  girl ;  but  that  she  should  speak  to  him 
as  if  he  were  different  from  all  other  men,  as  if  he 
were  merely  an  abstraction,  and,  because  sans 
eyes,  sans  everything,  was  galling  almost  past 
bearing.  He  had  set  his  teeth  to  keep  back  bitter 
words,  when,  rising  from  where  she  sat  beside  him, 
and  putting  her  face  so  near  to  his  that  he  felt  her* 
breath  upon  his  forehead,  she  said  hurriedly  : 

"Dear  old  Oz,  do  help  me.  I  hear  John 
coming.  You  will  tell  him,  won't  you  ?  I  know 
he  will  take  it  better  from  you  than  from  me.  Do 
you  think  me  a  coward,  Osborne  ?  " 

"  Perhaps  I  do.  Bride.  Perhaps  I  think  something 
else.  Isn't  it  rather  a  game  of  beggar-my-neigh- 
bour  ? " 

Bride  blushed  guiltily,  but  did  not  withdraw  her 
plea.     She  was  silent  for  some  moments. 


CHAPTER  LII.  — OSBORNE  AND  JOHN  LEAVE  THB 

RED  HOUSE. 
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IDONT  think  that  can  have  been  John,  after 
all " — Bride  went  to  the  door  leading  from 
the  room  to  the  haU,  opened  it,  and  then 
returned  to  Osborne — "  but  he  may  come  at  any 
moment.  It  is  rather  a  game  of  beggar-my-neigh- 
bour,"  she  confessed,  the  blush  which  had  left  her 
face  returning  to  it  and  colouring  her  voice — "  but 
there  never  was  the  time  that  you  did  not  help  me 
when  in  a  bog,  Osborne.    Be  nice,  and  do  this  for 


me.  It's  so  horrid  to  have  to  tell  the  poor  fellow  to 
go,  when  I  know  that  all  his  happiness  is  here.  I 
simply  can't  do  it.  Here  he  comes,  I  see  him  in 
the  hall  mirror ;  let's  talk  of  something  else.  Oz^ 
do  you  know  your  hair  is  grizzling?  Ifs  absurd  ; 
for  you're  not  an  old  gentkman,'^ 

The  spontaneity  in  the  voice  was  not  in  the  least 
forced.  Bride  had  not  before  noticed  the  fact  on 
which  she  commented,  and  it  came  easily  to  her, 
as  it  does  to  most  women,  to  "  talk  of  something 
else."  Man's  mind,  like  his  body,  is  a  cumbrous 
thing,  and  these  light  movements  are  denied  to  it 
Osborne  did  not  answer  for  some  moments ;  then 
he  said  slowly  : 

"  No,  I'm  not  an  old  gentleman,  perhaps,  but " 
(smiling)  "  I'm  getting  on,  Bride." 

"  Nonsense  !  Why,  when  I  come  to  think  of  it, 
you're  only  eight  years  older  than  I,  and  I  hope 
I'm  not  going  to  turn  grey  in  eight  years." 

"  I  hope  not.  Bride." 

Bride  had  spoken  lightly,  but  she  looked  thought- 
fully at  the  grey  hairs  among  the  black,  and  noticed 
that  Osborne's  temples  were  becoming  bare.  The 
great  pallor  of  his  face,  too,  struck  her,  and — how 
thin  he  was  !  He  had  always  been  pale  and  very 
slight  in  build — had,  too,  always  looked  older  than 
his  age;  but  with  remembrance  of  his  youth  (after 
all,  he  was  only  two  and  thirty),  and  observing,  too, 
that  he  was  paler  and  much  thinner  than  she  had 
ever  known  him  to  be  before,  and  that  he  was 
getting  grey,  a  great  pity  for  him  came  to  Bride. 
How  sad  to  be  blind  /    She  put  her  hand  in  his. 

"  Dear  old  Oz,  you  ought  to  go  to  some  place 
where  you  would  get  really  strong.  You  look 
dreadfully  pulled  down." 

"  I  think.  Bride,  I'll  go  back  to  Folkestone — if 
John  will  take  me," 

Osborne's  quick  ear  had  noted,  what  had  escaped 
the  notice  of  Bride,  that  John,  while  they  had  been 
talking  together,  had  quietly  entered  the  room.  He 
now  came  forward. 

"  Take  you  to  Folkestone  ?  I  will,  right  gladly, 
Osborne.     The  sooner  the  better." 

"This  very  minute,  if  you  like,"  was  Osborne's 
answer. 

"Good."  John  carefully  avoided  looking  at 
Bride.  "  Everything  is  packed,  and  there  is 
nothing  to  prevent  our  going — this  very  minute." 

"  But,  John  ..." 

Bride  spoke  with  something  like  a  gasp.  In  a 
phrase  of  her  own,  "  things  had  done  themselves," 
and,  without  its  being  necessary  for  either  her  or 
Rotha  to  take  any  step,  the  consummation  desired 
by  Rotha  had  been  brought  about.  An  English- 
woman would  have  probably  felt  relieved  and 
pleased  ;  but  Bride  was  not  an  Englishwoman,  the 
suddenness  of  this  exodus  shocked  her,  and  her 
impulse  was  to  implore  of  John  and  Osborne  to 
stay  on.  Though  she  got  no  farther  than  the  words 
"But,  John — "  her  hospitable  face  added  an 
eloquent  invitation. 

"  Don't  try  now  to  keep  us  back,  Bride,"  John 
said,  smiling.  "  You  must  see  that  it's  better  for 
us  to  go,  for  you  know  everything ;  it's  written 
all  over  your  face,  I  have  just  asked  that  our 
luggage  be  taken  without  delay  to  the  station,  and 
have  sent  a  telegram  to  Mrs.  Val,  so  the  doors  of 
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her  house  will  be  open  to  receive  us.  Don't  look 
heartstruck.  Bride,  You  can't  help  it.  Tell  me, 
do  you  think  there  is  any  vehicle  that  might  be 
brought  round  to  take  us  to  the  station—a  largish 
wheelbarrow  or  anything  that  would  hold  two. 
You'llsee  to  it?  Thanks.  Come  along,  Oz,  The 
time  is  short.  I  want  to  catch  the  next  train. 
It's  best  for  both  of  us,  old  man." 

Some  quarter  of  an  hour  later  the  two  friends 
were  driving  from  the  house. 

"  Is  she  standing  in  the  door,  John  ? "  Osborne 
asked. 

"  Yes,"  John  answered,  "  and  tears  are  pouring 
down  her  face." 

"She  is  dreadfully  sorry,  John — for  you." 

"Well,  Oz,  you  don't  want  her  to  be  sorry  for 
you,  do  you  ?  " 

"  No,  no  ;  God  forbid." 

Nothing  further  was  said  by  either  of  the  two 
men  during  the  long  drive  to  the  station. 


accepted  Dr.  Searle,  and  Ellen  Mr.  Harden,  and 
the  sea  were  not  between  one  Rowan  and  his  wife, 
things  would  indubitably  wear  a  more  pleasant  look, 
and  there  might  be  now  three  happy  couples  when 
there  are,  1  fear,  six  sad  units,  but— tell  me.  Bride, 
did  you  never  notice  till  to-day  that  Lord  Warham 
was  blind  ? " 

"  No  J  I  really  don't  think  I  did,  Miss  Onora. 
I  knew  that  he  couldn't  see,  but  I  never  till  suddenly 
this  morning  realised  that  he  was  blind,  just  out  of 
everything,  and  that  it  was  kilUng  him.  I  couldn't 
help  it — as  the  carriage  went  off  with  him,  I  simply 
broke  down  and  made  an  exhibition  of  myself  cm 
the  steps  here.  He  was  always  so  good  to  me, 
Miss  Onora.  Do  you  think  he  will  live  ?  He  looks 
so  dreadfully  ill." 

"  Yes,  Bride  ;  he  looks  ill,  but  I  think  he  wfll 
live  for  some  time  to  come,  blind  though  he  is, 
and,  as  you  say,  just  out  of  everything,  poor 
fellow." 


Bride  at  the  Red  House  was  not  more  cheerful 
than  they.  Long  after  the  sound  of  wheels  had 
died  away  in  the  distance.  Miss  Onora,  whom  Miss 
Mariabella  was  representing  in  Canterbury,  found 
her  standing  in  the  porch  with  a  world  of  sadness 
in  her  face. 

"What  is  the  fret  about,  Bride?"  she  asked 
kindly. 

"  Ever  so  many  things.  Miss  Onora?  " 

Bride  sat  down  beside  the  old  lady  on  a  seal 
within  the  porch. 

"  Life  seems  so  horrid,"  she  continued — "  Rowan 
so  far  away,  Oz  blind,  and  John — "  (the  grief  in 
Bride's  face  gave  way  to  something  very  like 
anget) — "  I  do  think  Rotha  might  marry  John. 
Everyone  needn't  be  made  miserable— I'm  sorry 
even  for  Mr.  Harden." 

"  Your  sympathies  are  large,  dear  child."  Miss 
Onora  laid  her  old  hand  on  the  young  one.  "  It  is 
so  many  spoilt  romances,  certainly.     If  Rotha  had 


Miss  Onora,  as  she  spoke,  gazed  away  over  the 
garden  to  the  road.  It  was  visible  for  some  dis- 
tance, but  not  to  her,  for  a  great  and  growing 
dimness  wa^  in  her  eyes.  Her  thoughts,  howevei, 
followed  the  two  men  travelling  along  it,  and  with 
her  thoughts  there  went  after  them  a  pity  and 
sympathy  so  great  that  it  could  scarcely  have  been 
greater  had  she  known  the  saddest  thing  in  regard 
to  them — that  Osborne  knew  that  Bride  had  w-ept 
beneath  the  doorway,  and,  so  out  of  everything 
was  he,  did  not  know  that  she  had  wept  for  him. 

Later  in  the  day  Miss  Onora  was  talking  ova 
the  spoilt  romances  with  Miss  Mariabella,  In 
fact,  the  day  had  merged  into  dark,  and  the  two 
ladies  had  dropped  their  work  In  their  laps,  Miss 
Onora  because  she  could  not  knit  in  the  dark- 
she  was  not  much  of  a  knitter  at  any  time,  a  facr 
of  which  she  was  profoundly  ashamed —  Miss 
Mariabella  because  she  could  not  "  heel "  in  the 
dark,  though,  without  being  a  champion  koJttcr, 
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she  waSy  as  English  knitters  go,  a  Yery  fair  specimen 
of  one.  To  "  heel "  is  a  branch  of  knitting  for 
fuller  particulars  concerning  which  the  reader  is 
referred  to  an  expert  All  that  the  present  writer 
ktiows  regarding  it  is  that,  in  the  case  of  some,  and 
of  them  was  Miss  Mariabella,  it  appears  to  demand, 
like  chess,  a  good  light,  absolute  silence,  and  deep 
concentration. 

"Bride  makes  nie  a  little  impatient,  I  must 
say,"  Miss  Onora  observed.  "  She  cries  out  against 
Rotha's  not  marrying  John,  and  everyone's  being 
made  miserable.  After  all,  it  is  she  who  has 
complicated  things." 

"  In  what  way,  Onora  ?  "  asked  Miss  Mariabella. 

"  Why,  don't  you  see,  dear  ? — eight  mare  raws 
purl  and plaitiy  then  plain  — "  (the  knitting  directions 
were  given  parenthetically.  Miss  Mariabella  having 
intimated  by  a  gesture  of  the  hand  that  she  would 
go  on  with  Miss  Onora's  knitting),  "  don't  you  see 
that  if  Bride  had  let  Rowan  Archdale  marry  Rotha, 
and  herself  had  married  Lord  Warham " 

"  Yes,  Onora,  but really,  yaur  stitch  grows 

tighter  and  tighter  ;  ane  has  ta  wark  an^s  needle  like 
a  corkscrew  ta  get  it  in  "  (this  was  said,  suiting  the 
action  to  the  simile) — "  after  all.  Bride  loved  Rowan 
Archdale,  and  she  did  not  love  Lord  Warham." 

"  True  " — Miss  Onora  assented,  ruefully  watch- 
ing Miss  Mariabella's  struggles  with  the  needles — 
"  but,  my  dear  Mariabella,  she  would  have  got  to 
love  Lord  Warham.  There's  nothing  of  the  tragedy 
queen  about  Bride,  and  she  could  never  have 
gone  through  life  with  a  dead  heart  in  her  body. 
Now  that  is  what  Rotha  will  do,  Mariabella." 

"  And  what  Dr.  Searle  will  do,  Onora." 

Miss  Mariabella  was  very  fond  of  John,  and  when 
a  woman  is  very  fond  of  a  man,  she  likes  to  think 
that  he  can  live  with  a  dead  heart. 

"  No,  Mariabella,"  Miss  Onora  answered. 

Merely  the  curt  negative.  Whether  Miss  Onora 
thought  that  John  would  console  himself  and  marry 
somebody  else,  or  would  die,  unmarried,  in  the 
immediate  future,  she  did  not  explain  ;  and  Miss 
Mariabella,  who  had  her  own  fixed  notion  on  the 
subject  of  John,  changed  the  subject,  or,  rather, 
passed  to  another  phase  of  it. 

"  What  about  poor  Mr.  Harden  ?  "  she  asked. 

She  was  now  knitting  briskly,  on  her  own  looser 
foundation. 

Miss  Onora  rose  and  struck  a  bell. 

"  Ellen  will  marry  Mr.  Harden,"  she  said  ;  "  that 
will  come  right." 

Do  you  think  so,  Onora  ?  " 
I  am  sure  so,  Mariabella." 

"  You  may  bring  the  lights  now,  Lewis,"  Miss 
Onora  added,  speaking  to  the  tall,  distinguished- 
looking  man  in  black  who  in  answer  to  her  ringing 
appeared  in  the  doorway,  the  vivid  light  of  the  hall 
lamps  falling  about  him  and  penetrating  far  into 
the  room,  its  brightness  catching  at  all  things  and 
the  uttermost  faint  radiance  of  it  making  just  visible 
the  two  ladies  in  the  window  recess. 

They  were  sad  ladies.  Life  had  dealt  hardly  by 
them  in  many  ways,  and  their  hearts  now  hungered 
for  happiness  for  others.  They  were  at  that  age 
when  ladies  only  read  stories  that  end  happily,  and 
the  young  lives  in  which  they  were  now  merging 
theirs  were  unfolding  themselves  to  them  like  some 
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vexatious  story  all  made  up  of  cross-purposes. 
This  blighting  of  so  much  happiness  offended  and 
hurt  them.  They  could  see  no  happy  issue  out  of 
it,  and,  simple-souled  women  as  they  were,  they 
were  ready  to  cry  out  They  liked  the  love  tale 
that  calmed  and  pleased  them,  and  that  gave  plain 
promise  of  ending  like  the  old  comedy.  Not  that 
they  wanted  the  course  of  true  love  to  run  quite 
smooth  :  it  might  run  over  pebbles  and  break  into 
bubbles,  but  it  must  not,  look  you,  run  between 
Scylla  and  Charybdis  and  sink  their  precious 
children.  Sweet  and  patient  ladies  as  they  were, 
while  revolving  in  their  minds  these,  to  themj 
"  spoilt "  romances,  Miss  Onora  and  Miss  Maria- 
bella alike  succumbed  to  a  melancholy  strongly 
charged  with  indignation.  Miss  Onora  was  the 
first  to  make  an  attempt  to  shake  it  off. 

"  Things  may  come  right,"  she  said,  "  though  it 
is  wise  Browning  who  says — 

'*  *  Each  life's  unfulHll'd,  you  see, 

It  hangs  still,  patchy  and  scrappy.'" 

"  *  Patchy  and  scrappy ' !  I  don*t  call  those  fit 
words  for  poetry,"  Miss  Mariabella  snorted,  looking 
dolefully  at  the  knitted  article  in  her  hand,  which, 
composed  as  it  was  of  her  work  and  Miss  Opera's, 
might  certainly  with  much  fitness  have  been 
described  as  *  patchy  and  scrappy.'  She  was 
greatly  irritated  by  the  poet's  sentiment,  and  by 
way  of  giving  vent  to  her  wrath  took  exception  to 
his  English.  Miss  Onora  went  on  chanting  in  her 
clear,  thin  voice : 

««  «  We  have  not  drunk  deep,  laugh'd  free, 
Starved,  feasted,  despaired,  been  happy.*" 

To  Miss  Mariabella  this  sounded  quite  baccha- 
nalian, if  one  may  use  so  strong  an  adjective  in 
speaking  of  a  thought  conceived  by  such  a  gentle- 
woman as  Miss  Mariabella  regarding  such  a  gentle- 
woman as  Miss  Onora.  The  thin  chant  was, 
however,  not  heard  by  her  alone,  but  by  Ellen, 
who  had  entered  the  room  unnoticed.  She  now 
knelt  beside  Miss  Onora,  and,  looking  into  her 
fiowerlike  face,  said,  smiling  : 

"Dear,  if  I  were  a  fairy  prince  I  would  run 
away  with  you,  and  we  would  be  happy  ever  after." 

To  which  blandishment  Miss  Onora  made  no 
answer,  only  passing  her  frail  hand  over  Ellen's 
brown  hair. 


CHAPTER  Llir. — *<THAT  SOMETHING  STILL  WHICH       * 
PROMPTS  THE  ETERNAL  SIGH." 

LIFE  at  the  Red  House,  after  the  departure  of 
Osborne  and  John,  following  upon  that  of 
Ellen,  became  a  very  quiet  and  uneventful 
thing.  Bride  continued  her  studies  under  Rotha, 
and,  though  she  still  knew  small  Latin  and  less  Greek, 
also  small  Euclid  and  less  Algebra,  she  had  learnt 
something  of  these  four  branches  of  science,  and 
was  not,  she  told  herself  cheerfully,  the  ignoramus 
that  she  had  blushed  to  feel  herself  when  she  had 
confessed  to  Rotha  that  she  did  not  know  what  a 
tripos  was.  Her  visit  to  England  had  stretched  from 
three  months  to  six  months,  when  a  petition  that 
would  not  be  gainsaid  recalled  her  to  Marseilles. 
Her  grandfather  had  become  seriously  ill,  and  she 
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was  summoned  to  his  bedside.  She  did  not  again 
see  him  living. 

There  had  been  a  time  when  the  death  of  this 
best  friend  would  have  taken  half  the  brightness 
from  Bride's  life.  Sweet  analytics  have  not  ravished 
this  writer,  and  no  explanation  is  sought  or  can  be 
given  by  her  of  the  following,  taken  from  a  letter 
written  by  Bride  to  Rotha  before  the  rain  and  sun- 
shine of  a  month  had  fallen  upon  the  grave  of  the 
good  man  who  had  scarce  known  a  thought  that 
did  not  bear  upon  the  happiness  of  his  "  girleen." 

"  I  have  moments  when  I  reproach  myself  most 
bitterly  that  my  heart  is  not  in  mourning  for 
Daddy  as  it  should  be.  Rowan  comes  between 
me  and  all  things.  I  had  a  letter  from  him  this 
morning,  and  read  it  under  the  trees  in  which  we 
used  to  sit  as  children.  I  try  to  be  unhappy  and 
cannot.  He  writes  to  me  that  he  thinks  of  me 
every  day,  and  I  am  crazed  with  happiness." 

Rotha  crushed  the  letter  in  her  hand. 

How  she  loves  him  I 

The  words  had  so  nearly  risen  to  her  lips  that, 
fearful  that  she  had  really  uttered  them,  she  looked 
round  guiltily.  She  was  alone.  It  was  evening, 
and  the  firelight  was  stronger  than  the  lamplight. 
The  latter  burned  dimly  from  beneath  heavy  shades, 
the  former  leaped  up  in  bright  flashes  that  took  odd 
liberties  with  everything,  turning  the  rude  light  of  a 
buirs-eye  lantern,  now  on  some  old  stately  picture, 
now  on  a  quiet  sculpture,  then,  with  ill-advised 
curiosity,  throwing  its  full  blaze  of  light  upon  the 
fair,  proud  woman  sitting  with  face  to  the  hearth. 

Rotha  at  twenty-seven  years  of  age  was  not 
wholly  different  from  the  little  girl  who  at  seven 
years  of  age  had  learnt  from  Nurse  Barre  that  she 
was  an  "  orphing,"  that  being  found  on  polite  in- 
quiry to  be  the  same  as  an  orphan.  The  pale,  pure 
face,  with  the  grave  eyes,  lighted  up  by  the  jumping 
flames,  was  the  same  as  that  upon  which  there  had 
fallen  the  quiet  light  that  had  streamed  into  Nurse 
Barrels  sitting-room  twenty  years  before.  Rotha, 
then  a  child,  sitting  in  a  great  armchair,  had  looked 
about  her  till  the  wonder  at  her  poor  surroundings 
had  made  her  turn  her  face  to  the  chairback.  What 
she  did  then,  it  was  said,  none  knew.  One  would 
not  turn  a  little  child's  withdrawn  face  to  peer  into 
its  secrets.  Had  she  wept  ?  Surely  not  j  for  the 
weeping  of  these  little  ones  shakes  the  whole  body 
of  them,  and  there  had  been  no  stir  visible  beneath 
the  mantle  of  gold  hair  that  had  fallen  over  Ihe 
shoulders  and  back  of  Rotha.  Then  the  sobs  of 
children  are  loud,  and  quick,  and  short,  like  their 
small  steps.  You  cannot  mistake  the  sound  of 
them  for  anything  else  in  the  world  ; — and  no  such 
sound  had  broken  the  stillness  of  Nurse  Barre's 
room.  Rotha,  aged  seven,  had  made  a  survey 
of  her  surroundings,  and  her  heart  had  kept  its 
own  counsel.  At  seven-and-twenty  years  of  age 
she  again  made  a  survey  of  her  surroundings,  rising 
and  looking  about  her. 

All  this  grandeur  of  room  leading  into  room, 
and  storey  piled  upon  storey,  and  gardens  and 
orchards  and  fields,  and  men-servants  and  maid- 
servants, and  that  was  only  a  part  of  it — she  could 
not,  even  in  thought,  see  all  of  it  as  she  stood,  lost 
in  reflection,  in  the  handsome  room  where  we  are 
with  her — all  this  was  hers,  and  the  tears  that 


would  not  be  kept  back  were  falling  thick  and  fast, 
and  her  heart  was  breaking ;  at  least,  she  thought 
it  was  breaking,  and  that  is  a  kind  of  heartbreak  in 
itself.  She  sat  down  again  before  the  fire,  and  was 
still  sitting  before  it  with  Bride's  crushed  letter  in 
her  lap  when  Miss  Mariabella  entered  the  room, 
and,  taking  the  seat  drawn  forward  for  her,  asked, 

"  Does  Bride  write  more  cheerfully,  Rotha  ?  " 

"  She  writes  quite  cheerfully.  Miss  Mariabella." 

"  Does  she  really  ? "  Miss  Mariabella  looked 
somewhat  scandalised.  "  That  seems  a  little 
unnatural" 

Rotha's  face  retained  its  calm. 

"  It  seems  to  me  quite  natural,"  she  said. 

"Does  it?"  Miss  Mariabella  said  somewhat 
curtly.  "Well,  my  dear,  no  doubt  you're  right, 
and  Tm  wrong." 

This  is  what  Miss  Mariabella  always  said  when 
she  felt  that  the  other  person  was  wrong  and  she 
was  right.  It  was  consequently  a  piece  of  men- 
dacity ;  but  as  Miss  Mariabella  was  not  conscious 
of  the  mendacity  she  may  perhaps  be  considered 
as  not  criminal  in  the  matter.  Rotha  smiled,  and 
put  the  letter  into  her  pocket. 

"  We'll  not  think  any  more  about  this  problem, 
dear,"  she  said.  "  What  is  that  book  in  your  work- 
basket  ?  *  Mrs.  Leeks  and  Mrs.  Aleshine?* "  (The 
mere  names  horrified  Rotha,  and  the  pictorial  re- 
presentation on  the  cover  of  the  book  of  the  fat 
and  thin  lady  "  sweeping  "  along  the  ocean  added 
scorn  to  disapproval). 

"  Oh!  Miss  Mariabella,  and  you  promised  me  that 
you  would  read  *  Alastor.'  Have  you  read  *  Alastor  *?  " 

"  No,"  Miss  Mariabella  answered,  as  a  blush 
rose  to  her  face,  that  said  as  plainly  as  tongue  could 
say  it,  "  I  confess  me  much  guilty." 

Miss  Mariabella  was  still  humble  to  her  juniors, 
and  she  added  meekly  : 

"  Will  you  read  it  to  me,  Rotha  ?  " 

"  Yes." — Rotha's  Utopia  was  one  in  which  she 
read  poetry  all  day  long,  and  a  great  part  of  the 
night,  and  all  the  other  Utopians  listened,  saying  at 
intervals,  "  Lovely  ! "  Not  living,  as  she  knew,  in 
this  Utopia,  but  on  a  star  called  earth,  she  did  not 
force  poetry  upon  anyone,  but  when  you  asked  her 
to  read  "  Alastor  "  you  pleased  her  gr^tly. 

She  produced  a  book  of  poems,  but  dfd  not  begin 
to  read  at  once.  Her  gaze  fell  on  the  ladies  in  the 
picture  of  the  American  novel,  and  she  approached 
the  work-basket. 

"  I  don't  think.  Miss  Mariabella,  I  could  read 
with  those— those  persons  in  the  room." 

As  she  spoke,  she  took  up  the  basket  as  if  not 
merely  the  pretty  story  of  "  Mrs.  Leeks  and  Mrs- 
Aleshine  "  were  in  it,  but  as  if  those  two  good  ladies 
themselves  were  in  it,  as  was  the  fat  knight  in 
Mrs.  Ford's  clothes-basket.  She  carried  it  slowlv 
from  the  room,  and  then  she  read  "  Alastor "  to 
Miss  Mariabella.  When  she  had  finished  reading. 
Miss  Mariabella  said  she  supposed  it  was  very  clever 
and  all  that,  and  that  she  was  very  stupid,  and  she 
wondered  if  Onora  wasn't  coming  to  play  a  game 
of  draughts.  To  Rotha  there  did  not  seem  to  be 
any  sequence  in  these  remarks,  but  in  reality  there 
was  a  sequence  in  them,  and  the  meaning  under- 
lying them  is  clearer  than  that  underlying  much 
conversation  that  is  considered  to  be  fairly  lucid 
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THE  War  Tax  Kes  heavy  on  Europe,  and  loud 
is  the  outcry  at  its  load.  Valuing  out  the 
myriads  of  francs  and  marks,  florins  and  lire, 
roubles  and  gulden,  lei  and  dinars,  drachmai  and 
kroner,  milreis  and  pesetas,  in  which  it  keeps  its 
accounts,  it  appears  that  the  Continent,  including 
European  Russia,  but  excluding  Turkey,  spends 
j^  1 46, 000,000  a  year  on  what  it  is  pleased  to  term 
"  purposes  of  defence."  For  this  it  keeps  three 
millions  of  men  constantly  under  arms,  with  the 
power  of  increasing  their  numbers  to  six  times  as 
many  at  the  word  "  mobilise." 

There  are  two  sides  to  this  question  :  let  us  take 
the  least  obvious  first  The  countries  that  spend 
this  ;^i 46,000,000  contain  three  hundred  million 
inhabitants.  On  a  peace  footing  the  warriors  repre- 
sent just  one  per  cent,  of  the  population  ;  on  a  war 
footing  they  represent  just  six  per  cent.  In  1811, 
when  we  were  in  the  thick  of  the  struggle  with  the 
French — Hoste  fighting  the  battle  of  Lissa,  Schom- 
berg  capturing  Madagascar,  Wellington  winning 
Albuera,  and  so  on — we  took  a  census.  We  were 
then  spending  43  millions  a  year  on  our  defence, 
out  of  a  gross  expenditure  of  90I  millions ;  the 
population  of  Great  Britain  was  11,911,644;  and 
there  were  640,500  men  employed  in  our  navy 
and  army,  etc.  Our  "  war  footing  "  was  thus  5  J  per 
cent,  of  the  population  ;  the  present  "war  footing" 
of  the  Continent  as  a  whole  is  only  five-eighths  per 
cent,  higher. 

There  is  a  tendency  with  us  to  make  more  of 
the  seen  than  the  unseen.  If  a  crowd  of  people 
pass  along  Piccadilly  for  an  hour,  the  newspapers 
tell  us  that  ^'  all  London  "  went  to  demonstrate  in 
the  Park.  "  All  ]x)ndon  "  goes  to  the  Jubilee,  "  all 
London  "  is  on  Epsom  Downs  on  the  Derby  day, 
etc.  etc.  A  little  arithmetic  would  save  us  from 
such  absurdities.  For  every  man  in  the  continental 
armies  at  the  present  moment,  there  are  ninety- 
nine  men,  women,  and  children  to  form  the  crowd 
to  look  at  him,  and  if  the  armies  were  on  a  war 
footing  there  would  be  ninety- four  instead  of  ninety- 
nine. 

Let  us  take  this  in  another  way.  In  the  county 
of  London  there  are  four  hundred  people  to  every 
policeman  ;  on  the  Continent  there  are  at  present 
just  four  times  as  many  soldiers  proportionately  as 
we  have  police.  The  police  are,  however,  of  a 
retiring  disposition  ;  the  soldier,  on  the  contrary,  is 
painfully  conspicuous,  and  has  an  unfortunate  habit 
of  making  the  most  of  himself.  The  illustration 
is  therefore  not  a  happy  one ;  let  us  try  another. 

A  third-class  railway  coach  has  five  compart- 
ments each  holding  ten  passengers.  Every  coach 
thus  carries  fifty  persons.  On  the  present  con- 
tinental system  there  is  one  man  in  peace  time  to 
defend  two  coach  loads  ;  in  war  time  there  would 
be  three  soldiers  in  each  coach.  Looked  at  in  this 
way,  the  numbers  are  not  large.    And  when  we 


consider  that  it  is  only  withm  the  last  century  or 
two  that  men  have  ceased  to  go  about  armed ; 
wh:n  we  think  of  the  Pilgrim  Fathers  going  to 
church,  every  man  with  his  gun  and  sword  ;  when 
we  think  of  every  man  with  his  bow  or  spear  ;  and 
when  we  go  farther  back  still  with  every  man  con- 
stantly on  the  alert  against  a  possible  enemy — the 
conclusion  is  forced  on  us  that  matters  have 
improved  considerably,  and  that  the  war  tax,  bad 
as  it  is,  was  in  former  times  much  worse. 

Another  point  on  the  credit  side  is  that  the 
continental  armies  on  the  peace  footing  consist  of 
young  men  between  the  ages  of  twenty  and  twenty- 
three,  taken  at  the  critical  period  of  life,  when  drill 
and  discipline  are  likely  to  do  their  best  in  the 
formation  of  character  and  development  of  the 
bodily  firame.  If  to  this  we  add  that,  notwithstand- 
ing the  drain  on  the  population,  the  productions  of 
the  Continent  continually  increase,  and  the  amount 
of  goods  exported  is  greater  every  year,  we  shall 
have  said  nearly  all  we  can  say  on  the  optimist 
side. 

On  the  other  side  it  must  be  pointed  out  that 
to  take  the  Continent  as  a  whole  is  misleading,  and 
that  attention  should  be  concentrated  on  the  five 
great  Powers  whose  peace  footing  is  not  one  per 
cent  of  the  population  but  ten  ;  and  among  whom, 
instead  of  there  being  one  soldier  to  every  two 
railway  coaches,  there  are  five  in  each  coach.  With 
them  the  outcry  is  loud  and  general.  Everything 
taxable  is  being  taxed,  and  yet  expenditure  exceeds 
income.  Every  one  of  them  has  its  balance  on  the 
wrong  side  :  Italy  is  confessedly  "  in  difficulties  "  ; 
the  German  Emperor  seems  desirous  of  negotiating 
a  disarmament ;  and  Jules  Simon,  on  the  French 
side,  is  advocating  a  year's  training  instead  of  three, 
so  as  to  halve  the  military  expenditure.  The  State, 
like  a  large  family,  cannot  afford  to  keep  its  boys 
too  long  without  their  earning  anything ;  the  sacri- 
fice in  according  them  their  schooltime  was  great, 
but  this  further  course  of  calisthenics,  with  a 
possibly  tragic  termination,  is  proving  too  expen- 
sive to  be  borne.  The  country  lads  leave  the  fields 
never  to  return  thither,  but  stay  in  the  towns  to 
swell  the  ranks  of  the  disaffected.  It  is  also  to  be 
feared  that  this  military  mania  is  a  continual 
menace.  Lessons  in  self-defence  cannot  be  taken 
for  very  long  without  a  desire  to  put  them  to 
practical  use— in  other  words,  these  excessive  arma- 
ments may  lead  to  the  war  which  all  are  so 
anxious  to  postpone ;  but  as  the  French  are  the 
nation  most  likely  to  be  affected  with  this  exu- 
berance, it  is  obvious  that  this  danger  could  be 
avoided  at  once  by  their  disbanding  the  army 
which  has  brought  the  burden  upon  tbemselves 
and  the  rest  of  Europe. 

What  the  burden  amounts  to  is  not  easy  to  s^iy ; 
but  if  we  accept  the  estimate  that  the  community- 
loses  ;;^4o  a  year  for  every  man  undtfc  arms,  we 
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have  a  further  sum  of  ;^i  20,000,000  to  add 
to  the  expenditure  of  ;£i46,ooo,ooo ;  and  this 
would  mean  that  it  costs  the  whole  of  Europe 
about  three-quarters  of  a  million  a  day  to  keep 
itself  ready  for  war. 

Austria,  which  does  its  work  more  cheaply  than 
the  more  westerly  Powers,  spends  over  ten  millions 
a  yeai  on  its  army,  and  a  million  on  its  navy,  and 
every  year  takes  away  from  their  trades  and  pro- 
fessions about  120,000  young  men,  to  keep  them 
for  three  years  in  the  active  army,  and  then 
transfer  them  to  the  landwehr  for  ten  years,  whence 
they  are  transferred  to  the  landsturm  for  another 
ten  years.  But  this  is  not  all.  Service  is  universal ; 
all  must  serve  ;  there  is  no  such  thing  as  a  ballot 
with  lucky  numbers,  and  so  on ;  no  great  Power 
can  afford  to  do  that  nowadays.  Those  who  do 
not  join  the  army  must  join  the  reserve,  so  that 
every  man  from  his  nineteenth  to  his  forty-second 
year  must  be  in  the  army,  the  navy,  the  reserve, 
the  landwehr,  or  the  landsturm.  In  war  time  the 
regular  army  is  expected  to  number  1,753,000 
men,  and  the  landsturm  4,000,000.  In  peace  time 
the  warriors  form  8^  per  cent,  of  the  population. 

Italy  spends  over  thirteen  millions  a  year  on  its 
army  and  navy,  of  which  nearly  four  millions  are 
devoted  to  its  navy.  Italy  also  claims  all  its  men, 
who  have  to  serve  their  country  in  some  way  from 
their  twentieth  to  their  thirty-ninth  year  ;  but  how 
they  serve  it  is  decided  by  lot.  Nearly  100,000 
of  them  are  required  for  the  regular  army,  the  rest 
join  either  the  mobile  militia  or  the  permanent 
militia.  The  "recruit  crop"  amounts  to  over 
320,000  young  men  a  year,  and  the  army  on  a 
peace  footing  numbered  last  May  278,000,  with 
over  half  a  million  in  the  mobile  militia,  and 
1,65 1,000  in  the  territorial  militia.  Its  war  strength 
in  peace  time  is  9  per  cent,  of  its  population. 

Between  Italy  and  Germany  there  is  a  wide 
interval  in  expenditure.  Germany  spends  over 
twenty-one  millions  on  its  army,  and  about  two 
and  a  half  millions  on  its  navy.  Here,  again,  all 
must  serve,  and  the  numbers  taken  for  the  regular 
army  depend  on  the  state  of  the  finances,  the  men 
not  chosen  as  regulars  being  assigned  to  the 
Ersatz,  so  as  to  be  ready  when  called  upon.  The 
German  is  liable  for  service  in  the  army  or  navy 
when  he  is  seventeen,  but  he  is  not  called  up  until 
he  is  twenty.  If  he  is  chosen  for  the  army  he 
serves  three  years  with  the  army  and  four  in  the 
reserve ;  if  he  goes  to  the  Ersatz  he  has  to  serve 
twelve  years  there  before  being  transferred  to  the 
landsturm  ;  and  no  German  is  free  of  the  land- 
sturm until  he  is  forty-five.  The  army  numbers 
486,983  men  without  counting  its  officers  ;  and  in 
case  of  invasion  would  have  three  millions  under 
arms.  In  peace  time  its  warriors  form  ten  per  cent, 
of  the  population. 

Next  to  Germany  in  its  war  budget,  spending 
some  ten  millions  more,  is  Great  Britain  ;  but  as  we 
have  kept  ourselves  out  of  these  calculations,  we 
can  pass  on  to  France,  which  has  a  war  expendi- 
ture of  something  like  thirty-four  and  a  half 
millions,  of  which  about  a  third  is  devoted  to  a 
navy  which  exceeds  in  tonnage  as  in  horse-power 
the  whole  of  that  of  its  mercantile  marine.  Here> 
again,  service  is  universal.     From  twenty  to  forty- 


five  every  Frenchman  must  be  enrolled  in  the 
active  army  or  the  reserves.  In  the  army  he 
serves  three  years,  in  the  reserve  of  the  active  army 
he  serves  ten  years,  in  the  territorial  army  he  serves 
six  years,  in  the  territorial  reserve  another  six.  In 
peace  France  has  an  army  of  564,000  men,  and 
even  its  horses  number  141,000.  If  to  this  we  add 
the  reserve,  we  find  an  army  of  2,350,000,  behind 
which  is  a  territorial  army  of  900,000,  and  a 
territorial  reserve  of  over  a  million.  At  a  moderate 
estimate  France  could  raise  an  army  of  two  and  a 
half  millions  of  men  within  a  fortnight  of  the 
declaration  of  war.  In  peace  time  the  men  in  its 
army  form  14I  per  cent,  of  its  population. 

Russia  spends  about  forty-five  millions  on  its 
army  and  navy.  Its  European  army  on  a  peace 
footing  numbers  750,900  men,  and  on  a  war  footing 
over  two  and  a  half  millions,  its  first  line  amounting 
to  1,355,000.  Service  is  universal,  every  man  of  the 
age  of  twenty-one  being  liable  unless  he  is  a  cleric, 
a  doctor,  or  a  teacher.  Every  year  Russia  has 
870,000  young  men  to  choose  from,  and  of  these 
260,000  are  taken  for  the  army,  the  rest  going  to 
the  reserves.  They  serve  five  years  nominally,  and 
are  then  transferred  to  the  reserve,  from  which  aftw 
thirteen  years  they  are  transferred  to  another  reser\'e 
in  which  they  serve  another  five  years.  In  peace 
time  these  "  defenders  "  form  7^  per  cent,  of  the 
population.  These  are  the  five  great  Powers  of 
Europe,  and  among  them  in  the  time  of  peace 
they  keep  guard  with  2,400,000  soldieis,  and  close 
on  half  a  million  horses — the  men  under  arms 
being  nearly  10  per  cent,  of  the  population. 

But  these  are  not  all.  Belgium  has  an  army 
of  nearly  50,000  men,  with  a  war  strength  of  three 
times  as  many  ;  Denmark  has  an  army  of  41,000, 
with  a  war  strength  of  58,000  ;  Greece  has  an  army 
of  24,000,  with  a  war  strength  of  100,000  ;  Holland 
has  an  army  of  20,000,  with  a  war  strength  of 
69,000 ;  Portugal  has  an  army  of  34,000,  with  a 
war  strength  of  150,000 ;  Roumania  has  an  army 
of  48,000,  with  a  war  strength  of  130,000  ;  Servia 
has  an  army  of  20,000,  with  a  war  strength  of 
100,000  ;  Spain  has  an  army  of  90,001 ',  with  a  war 
strength  of  115,000  ;  Sweden  and  Norway  have  an 
army  of  56,000,  with  a  war  strength  of  perhaps  five 
times  as  much ;  and  Switzerland  has  an  army 
of  131,000,  with  8t,ooo  in  the  landwehr  and 
273,000  in  the  landsturm,  every  Swiss  who  does 
not  care  to  .^^erve  having  to  pay  a  special  tax,  which 
only  yields  the  State  an  average  income  of  about 
;^55,ooo  a  year. 

Adding  these  together,  we  find,  as  we  said  at 
the  outset,  that  Europe  has  three  millions  of  men 
under  arms  during  peace  ;  and  the  labour  of  these 
during  the  three  years  they  are  on  the  average 
under  training  represents  an  indirect  loss  to  the 
community  of  ;^36o,ooo,ooo.  The  ;^i46,ooo,ooo 
a  year  paid  for  their  training  and  equipment  is  only 
a  loss  in  so  far  as  it  might  have  been  spent  or 
employed  productively.  Enormous  as  it  is,  the 
state  of  things  is  cheaper  than  actual  war.  In  the 
war  of  1870,  France  alone  lost  ;;^7oo,ooo,ooo, 
directly  or  indirectly,  and  that  was  ;^i9  per  head 
of  her  population ;  she  is  now  paying,  directly  or 
indirectly,  about  thirty  shillings  per  head  per  year. 

W.   J.   GORDON. 
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BETWEEN  Dee  and  Cree— that  is  our  Galloway. 
A  link  of  Forth  were  almost  worth  it  all. 
The  uninstructed  conceives  of  Galloway  as 
but  a  parish  somewhere  in  broad  Scotland.  To 
the  native  it  is,  as  its  wild  Picts  were  in  the 
national  line  of  battle— the  very  vanguard  of 
Empire. 

When  we  meet  each  other  far  over  seas,  or  even 
in  such  outlandish  parts  as  Edinburgh,  to  be  of 
Galloway  warms  our  hearts  to  one  another,  and 
not  unfrequently,  we  ROtice,  uncorks  the  "grey- 
beard." But  when  we  of  one  part  of  that  wide 
province  meet  one  another  down  in  Galloway  itself 
we  are  a  little  apt  to  walk  round  each  other,  and 
growl  and  snarl  like  angry  stranger  dogs  at  one 
another's  heels.  For  to  the  man  from  the  Rhynns, 
the  man  from  the  east  side  that  looks  on  Nith  is 
but  a  border  thief.  And  with  regard  to  a  man 
from  Dumfries  itself,  the  question  is  not  whether 
any  good  can  come  out  of  such  a  Nazareth,  but 
rather  whether  any  evil  can  come  out  of  anywhere 
else. 

But  we  are  forgetting  Ayrshire.  To  belong  to 
Dumfries  is  indeed  a  crime  in  the  eyes  of  every 
true  son  of  the  ancient  and  independent  province, 
but  yet  there  is  a  kind  of  pity  attached  to  the 
ignoble  fact,  as  for  men  who  would  have  helped 
the  matter  iif  they  had  beerr  consulted  in  time,  but 
who  now  have  to  face  the  fault  of  their  parents  as 
best  they  may. 

The  case  is,  however,  entirely  different  with  an 
Ayrshireman.  He  is  an  Ayrshireman  by  intent. 
For  him  there  can  be  no  excuse.  For  his  villainy 
no  palliation.  Is  there  not  in  the  records  of 
Scottish  law  a  well>authenticated  case  in  which 
one  Mossman  was  hanged  on  May  20,  1785,  upon 
the  following  indictment : 

1.  That  the  prisoner  was  found  on  the  King's 
highway  without  cause. 

2.  That  he  "wandered  in  his  discoorse." 

3.  That  he  belonged  to  Carrick  f 

The  last  count  was  proven  and  was  fatal  to  him. 
And  with  good  reason.  Many  an  hooester  man  has 
been  hanged  for  less. 

We  remember  a  very  intelligent  old  Galloway- 
man  telling  us  that  the  reception  of  Burns'  poems 
in  Galloway  was  much  retarded  by  the  prejudice 
against  an  Ayrshireman,  and  was  indeed  never 
completely  overcome  during  the  poet's  lifetime. 

Other  pwirts  of  the  country  were  little  regarded 
by  the  true  sons  of  Stewartry  and  Shire.  There 
were  known  to  be  such  parts  as  "  Lanerickshire 
and  the  wild  Heelants,"  but  they  were  ill  thought 
of.     People  who  said  that  they  had  been  there 


were  looked  on  "a  thocht  agley,"  as  we  might 
look  at  one  who,  with  no  record  of  conspicuous 
daring,  asserted  that  he  had  been  on  the  summit 
of  Mount  Everest.  Their  accounts  of  their  travels- 
were  received  with  conspicuous  and  almost  insult- 
ing unbelief.  "  O,  ye  hae  been  in  the  Heelants, 
say  ye  ?  "     "  Ow,  aye, — unpha — aye  ! " 

Edinburgh  was  known  of  course.  It  was  a  bad 
place,  Edinburgh.  A  Gallowayman  only  went  there 
once.  The  place  he  visited  was  the  Grass-market, 
where  the  King's  representative  presented  him  with 
the  loan  of  a  long  tow  rope  for  half  an  hour. 

So  that  though  most  of  the  Galloway  lairds  of 
any  degree  of  respectability  in  the  olden  'times 
had  had  their  little  bit  of  trouble  in  the  days 
before  the  Union,  most  of  them  preferred  to  be 
"  put  to  the  horn  "  (that  is,  proclaimed  rebel  and 
traitor  to  the  realm  and  the  King's  majesty  by 
three  blasts  upon  the  horn  at  the  Cross  of  Edin- 
burgh), rather  than  come  up  and  run  the  risk  of 
getting  their  necks  mixed  up  with  the  "  King's  tow.'*' 

It  was  a  very  far  cry  to  Cruggleton  and  a. 
farther  to.  the  Dungeon  of  Buchan,  and  the  region 
of  Galloway  was  not  healthy  for  King's  messengers. 
The  enteric  disease  called  "  six  inch  o'  cauld  steel 
in  the  wame  o'  him  "  was  extraordinarily  prevalent 
in  the  district,  and  anyone  who  was  known  to  carry 
the  King's  writ  or  warrant  with  him  was  almost 
certain  to  suffer  from  it. 

It  is  told  of  Kennedy  of  Bargany  that  on  one 
occasion  his  man  John  had  cruelly  assaulted  an 
innocent  man  upon  the  highway,  and  was  brought 
before  the  Sheriff  Court  at  Wigton  for  the  offence. 
Bargany  appeared  to  defend  his  man,  and  his  plea, 
of  innocence  on  behalf  of  John  was  that  the  man 
assaulted  "lookit  like  a  Sheriffs  offisher  or  a. 
lawvyer."    John  got  off. 

All  Galloway  is  divided  into  three  parts— the 
Stewartry,  the  Shire,  and  the  parish  of  Balmaghie. 
Some  have  tried  to  do  without  the  latter  division, 
but  their  very  ill-success  has  proved  their  error. 
The  parish  of  Balmaghie  is  the  Cor  Cordium  of 
Galloway.  It  is  the  central  parish — the  citadel 
of  Gallovidian  prejudices.  It  was  the  proud 
sanctuary  of  the  reivers  of  the  low  country  before 
the  Reformation  ;  then  it  became  the  headquarters 
of  the  High  Westland  Whigs  in  the  stirring  times 
that  sent  Davie  Crookback  to  watch  the  King's  forces 
on  the  English  border.  From  its  Clachanpluck 
every  single  man  marched  away  to  Rullion  Green, 
very  few  ever  returning  from  the  dowsing  they  got 
on  Pentland  side  from  grim  long-bearded  Dalzyell. 
It  was  the  parish  that  for  many  years  defied  indis- 
criminately law  courts  and  Church  courts,  and 
which  kept  Macmillan,  the  first  minister  of  the 
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Cameronian  societies,  in  enjoyment  of  kirk, 
glebe,  and  manse  in  spite -of  the  invasion  of  the 
emissaries  of  Court  of  Session  and  the  fulminations 
of  the  Erastian  Presbytery  of  Kirkcudbright. 

Balmaghie  was  a  great  place  for  religious  ex- 
citement in  the  old  days,  though,  as  one  of  the 
historians  of  the  county  says,  it  is  remarkable  with 
what  calmness  the  people  of  Balmaghie  have  often 
taken  the  matter  since. 

The  adjoining  parts  of  Galloway — the  Stewartry 
and  the  Shire— are  also  important  in  their  way. 
They  cannot  all  be  Balmaghies,  but  they  d6  very 
well.  The  Stewartry  was  in  ancient  time  the  more 
important  of  these  two  larger  divisions.  Its  rental 
and  taxable  value  were  to  the  Shire  in  the  proportion 
of  nine  to  five. 

But,  strangely  enough,  it  was  not  proud  of  the 
fact  and  has  often  tried  to  get  the  valuation 
reduced.  This  shows  how  little  conceit  of  them- 
selves Stewartry  men  have.  If  you  want  to  see 
conceit  you  must  go  to  the  neighbourhood  of 
Glenluce,  and  ask  who  makes  the  best  bee-skeps 
in  Scotland. 

Now  a  word  as  to  time.  The  eighteenth 
century  did  not  begin  in  1701  according  to  the 
received  opinion.  It  began  with  William  of 
Orange  coming  over  from  Holland  in  the  year  of 
the  "glorious  revolution,"  and  settling  the  country 
down  into  a  smug  respectability  that  for  a  good 
while  played  havoc  with  the  old  picturesque 
interest.  Yet  in  Galloway  there  always  remained 
elements  of  special  interest,  owing  to  the  remote 
and  independent  nature  of  the  country. 

On  the  other  hand,  it  was  Walter  Scott  who  put 
an  end  to  the  eighteenth  century.  The  Waverley 
novels  were  a  great  civiliser,  and  by  making  the 
old  world  the  world  of  literature,  Scott  convinced 
people  in  Scotland  that  they  were  living  in  modern 
times — for  many  had  lived  contentedly  all  their 
lives  and  never  known  it  They  were  as  surprised 
to  hear  it  as  M.  Jourdain  was  when  he  found  out 
that  for  a  long  season  he  had  been  talking  prose. 

"  Guy  Mannering  "  was  the  instrument  by  which 
Scott  cultivated  Galloway  out  of  the  eighteenth 
century.  Yet  the  local  colour  of  the  book  is  slight, 
and  to  a  bom  Gallovidian  hardly  recognisable. 
For  Scott  did  not  know  Galloway.  He  got  Gallo- 
way legends  from  Joseph  Train,  that  careful  and 
excellent  literary  jackal ;  but  he  dressed  them  up 
in  the  attire  of  Ettrick  Forest.  He  thinks,  for 
instance,  that  the  hills  of  Galloway  are  smooth, 
green-breasted  swells,  like  Eildon  or  Tinto  ;  and 
there  is  little  to  show  that  he  even  suspected  what 
festnesses  lie  hid  from  the  ken  of  the  ordinary 
romancer  and  topographer  about  the  Dungeon  of 
Buchan  and  utmost  Loch  Enoch. 

So  in  this  wide  field  of  the  eighteenth  century  it 
is  not  easy  to  give  a  general  idea  of  how  the  people 
of  the  double  province  lived.  There  was  indeed  a 
great  advance  in  all  the  comforts  of  living  in  Gallo- 
way during  the  eighteenth  century,  though  not  so 
great,  perhaps,  as  during  the  century  now  drawing 
to  a  close.  Let  us  for  a  moment  look  in  a  general 
and  rather  picturesque  way  at  the  condition  of  the 
people  during  the  first  half  of  the  eighteenth 
century.     We  do  not  desire  to  be  too  precise  or  to 


tro  uble  readers  with  details.  By  far  the  best  and  most 
characteristic  Galloway  book  is  Dr.  Trotter's  "Gallo- 
way Gossip" — ^an  excellent  and  most  humorous  col- 
lection, full  of  originality  andpith— of  which,  alas  I 
only  the  western  or  Shire  division  has  yet  been 
published.  It  is  permitted  to  hope  that  the 
Doctor  will  not  let  the  chance  go  by  of  finishing 
a  work  so  admirably  begun. 

The  ancient  gentry  of  Galloway,  of  true  Galloway 
blood,  were  never  a  very  numerous  race,  and  some 
of  the  greatest  names  were  extinct  long  before  the 
eighteenth  century.  The  Douglases,  of  course, 
the  greatest  of  all,  had  had  neither  art  nor  part  in 
Galloway  sipce  the  fifteenth  century.  The  great 
house  of  the  Kennedies  of  Cassilis  had  also  fallea 
Gone  were  the  days  when 

Frae  Wigton  to  the  toun  o'  Ayr, 
An'  laigh  doon  by  the  cruives  o*  Cree, 

Nae  man  may  howp  a  lodging  there 
Unless  he  coort  wi*  Kennedy. 

But  there  were  still  Agnews  in  Locknaw  as  there 
are  to  this  day,  Stewarts  in  Garlics,  MacDowalls 
in  Garthland,  McKies  in  Myrtoun  and  in  Barrower, 
Maxwells  in  Mochrum  and  Monreith,  and  of  course 
there  were  the  great  politicians  of  the  time— the 
Dalrymples  of  Stair  at  Castle  Keimedy. 

In  the  upper  Stewartry  the  great  names  were 
those  of  the  Gordons  of  Lochinvar  and  Kenmure— 
of  Earlstoun,  and  of  Culvennan.  On  the  Dumfries 
Marches  the  Maxwells  held  sway,  and  the  Murrays 
of  Broughton  were  rapidly  acquiring  land  in  the 
south. 

The  baronage  were  mostly  content  to  live  quietly 
on  their  estates  in  a  kind  of  "  bien  "  hospitality  and 
good  fellowship.  One  of  the  big  houses  could 
account  for  a  sheep  a  week,  besides  many  pigs  and 
an  odd  "  nowt  beast "  or  two,  but  even  in  die  great 
houses  porridge  and  milk  and  homely  oatcake  were 
still  the  commonest  of  fare,  as  they  are  the  best 
We  find,  for  instance,  a  Galloway  soldier  of  Marl- 
borough in  a  far  land  mourning  that  in  these  out- 
landish parts  they  had  neither  **  farle  of  cake ''  nor 
yet  a  "  girdle  "  to  bake  it  on.  The  great  houses  were 
mostly  fenced,  and  such  were  the  exigencies  of  the 
time  that  sieges  were  not  unknown— the  gipsies 
and  outlaw  clans  of  the  hills  making  no  scruple  to 
come  "  boding  in  fear  of  weir  "  and  to  assault  any 
man's  house  against  whom  they  had  a  grudge. 

The  position  of  many  of  these  Galloway  gentry 
was  litde  different  from  that  of  a  feudal  baron. 
Still  it  was  the  case  that  two  and  three  "  merk- 
lands  "  were  granted  to  likely  young  fellows  who 
would  settle  down  on  the  estates  of  a  knight,  under 
pledge  to  be  his  men  and  breed  lusty  loons  to 
wear  the  leathern  jack  and  ride  behind  him  when 
he  went  to  leave  his  card  on  a  brother  baron  with 
whom  he  might  have  a  difference.  This,  saj-s  Sir 
Andrew  Agnew  of  Lochnaw,  in  his  admirable 
"  Hereditary  Sheriffs  of  Galloway,"  is  the  origin  of 
the  phrase, 

**  Ye  are  but  a  bow  o*  meal  Gordon." 

This  was  a  telling  sarcasm  against  undue  pre- 
tensions to  pedigree,  based  on  a  tradition  that  a 
Gordon    of   Lochinvar,  anxious   to   increase   lus 
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vassalage,  gave  any  likely  looking  young  fellow 
willing  to  take  his  name  at  least  three  acres  and  a 
cow— together  with  a  boll  of  meal  yearly.  From 
which  it  will  be  seen  that  the  supposed  Birmingham 
Radical  innovation  of  "  three  acres  and  a  cow,"  used 
as  a  bribe,  was  really  feudal  in  origin  and  began,  as 
many  wise  and  good  things  did,  in  Galloway. 

Still  this  was  a  better  custom  than  the  proverb 
which  is  enshrined  in  another  Galloway  story,  "  Ye 
paid  the  price  for  it  that  the  Ayrshireman  payed  for 
the  cooJ*  The  admirable  Trotter  has  the  story  thus  : 
"  There  was  a  queer  craitur  that  they  caa  Tam  Rab- 
inson  leeved  at  Wigton,  and  he  had  a  kind  o'  weak- 
ness ;  but  he  had  some  clever  sayings  for  all  that. 
Also,  like  most  Gallowaymen,  he  disliked  the 
Ayrshiremen  for  what  he  considered  their  meanness 
and  their  undoubted  habit  of  taking  people's  farms 
over  their  heads.  One  d«y  Tam  found  a  very  big 
mushroom,  and  was  taking  it  home  to  his  mother. 
And  when  he  came  to  the  corner  end,  a  lot  of  men 
were  standing  about,  and  a  big  Ayrshire  dealer  of 
the  name  of  Cochrane  among  them  that  had  the 
habit  of  tormenting  Tam,  and  trying  to  make  a  fool 
of  him.  Seeing  Tam  with  the  big  mushroom, 
Cochrane  cried  out : 

"Hullo,  Tammock,  what  did  you  pay  for  the 
new  bannet  ?  " 

"The  same  price  that  the  Ayrshireman  payed 
for  the  coo,"  says  Tam. 

"An'  what  did  he  pay  for  the  coo?"  asks 
Cochrane. 

"  Oh,  naething  !  "  says  Tam,  ^^  he  juist  fand  it  in 
afield!'' 

Which  was  a  saying  exceedingly  hard  for  an 
Ayrshireman- and  a  cattle  dealer  to  stomach. 

The  bonnet  lairds  were  a  well-known  class  in 
Galloway,  and  were  mostly  the  sternest  and  most 
unbending  of  Whigs.  They  were  reared  exactly 
like  the  ordinary  farmers,  but  their  farms  belonged 
to  themselves,  and  their  service  was  given  to 
some  of  the  great  barons,  in  return  for  steadfast 
protection.  Some  of  these  rose  to  considerable 
honour  ;  for  instance,  Gordon  of  Bargattoun,  in 
Balmaghie,  who  on  more  than  one  occasion  was 
returned  to  Parliament  as  one  of  the  representatives 
of  the  Stewartry. 

The  bonnet  lairds  lived  much  as  the  better 
fanners  did,  but  in  some  things  they  stood  aloof. 
For  one  thing,  they  locked  their  doors  at  night, 
which  no  farmer  body  was  said  to  do  in  all 
Galloway  during  last  century.  They  lived  in  the 
summer  time  and  in  the  winter  alike  on  porridge 
and  milk,  flavoured  with  occasional  fries  of  ham 
from  the  fat  "gussie"  that  had  run  about  the  doors 
the  year  before.  Sometimes  they  salted  down  a 
"  mart "  for  the  winter,  and  there  was  generally  a  ham 
or  two  of  "  Braxy  "  hanging  to  the  joists.  Puddings, 
both  white  and  black,  were  supposed  to  be  an 
article  of  dainty  fare. 

Sometimes  the  country  folk  did  not  wait  till  the 
unfortunate  animal  was  dead  in  order  to  provide 
entertainment  for  their  guests. 

"Saunders,  rin,  man,  and  blood  the  soo— here's 
the  minister  gettin'  ower  the  dyke  1 "  was  the 
exclamation  of  a  Galloway  goodwife  on  the  occa- 
sion of  a  ministerial  visitation. 


It  is  told  of  the  famous  Seceder  minister,  Walter 
Dunlop,  that  he  too  liked  good  entertainment  when 
he  went  out  on  his  parochial  visitations. 

Specially  he  liked  a  "tousy  tea" — with  trim- 
mings. 

On  one  occasion  he  had  to  baptize  a  bairn  in  a 
certain  house,  and  there  they  offered  him  his  tea — 
a  plain  tea — before  he  began. 

This  was  not  at  all  to  Walter's  liking.  He  had 
other  ideas,  after  walking  so  far  over  the  heather. 

"  Na,  na,  guidwife,"  he  said,  "  I'll  do  my  work  first 
— edification  afore  gustation.  Juist  pit  ye  on  the 
pan,  an'  when  I  hear  the  ham  skirling,  I'll  ken  it's 
time  to  draw  to  a  conclusion." 

At  the  early  part  of  the  century  the  common 
people  of  Galloway  lived  in  the  utmost  simplicity 
— if  it  be  simplicity  to  live  but  and  ben  with  the 
cow.  In  many  of  the  smaller  houses  there  was  no 
division  between  the  part  of  the  dwelling  used  for 
the  family  and  that  occupied  by  the  Crummie,  the 
cow,  and  Gussie,  the  pig. 

But  things  rapidly  improved,  and  by  1750  there 
was  hardly  such  a  dwelling  to  be  found  in  the 
eastern  part  of  Galloway.  The  windows  in  a  house 
of  this  class  were  usually  two  in  number  and  wholly 
without  glass.  They  were  stopped  up  with  a  wooden 
board  according  to  the  direction  from  which  the  wind 
blew.  The  smoke  hung  in  dense  masses  about  the 
roof  of  the  "  auld  clay  biggin,"  and  in  lieu  of  a 
chimney  found  its  way  occasionally  out  of  the  door. 
But  many  of  the  people  who  lived  in  these  little 
houses  fared  surprisingly  well.  The  sons  were  "braw 
lads"  and  the  daughters  "sonsy  queans."  They 
could  dress  well  upon  occasion,  and  we  are  told  in 
wonder  by  a  southern  visitant  that  it  is  no  uncom- 
mon thing  to  see  a  perfectly  well-dressed  man  in  a 
good  plaid  or  cloak  come  out  of  a  hovel  like  an 
outhouse. 

"The  clartier  the  cosier"  was,  we  fear,  a 
Galloway  maxim  which  was  held  in  good  repute 
in  the  earlier  part  of  the  century  among  a  consider- 
able section  of  the  common  folk. 

Later  in  the  century,  certainly,  the  small  farmers 
were  exceedingly  particular  both  as  to  cleanliness 
in  food  and  attention  to  their  persons.  We  saw 
recently  the  dress  worn  to  kirk  and  market  by  a 
Galloway  small  farmer  in  the  end  of  the  last 
century.  It  consisted  of  a  broad  blue  Kilmarnock 
bonnet,  checked  at  the  brim  with  red  and  white  ; 
a  blue  coat  of  rough  woollen,  cut  like  a  dress  coat  of 
to-day  save  that  it  was  made  to  button  with  large 
silver  buttons ;  a  red  velvet  waistcoat  with  long  flaps 
in  front,  corded  knee-breeches,  rig  and  fur  stock- 
ings and  buckled  shoes  completed  the  attire  of  the 
douce  and  sonsy  Cameronian  farmer  when  he  went 
a-wooing  in  his  own  sober,  determined,  and,  no 
doubt,  ultimately  successful  way. 

I  have  yet  to  speak  of  the  "  ministry  of  the  Word  " 
and  of  the  state  of  religion.  Things  were  not  very 
bright  in  Galloway  at  the  beginning  of  the  century. 
We  hear,  for  instance,  of  a  majority  of  the  Pres- 
bytery of  Wigton  being  under  ^Mchfamas  that  the 
Synod  had  to  take  the  matter  up  ;  and  in  many  of 
the  parishes  of  Galloway  the  manse  was  by  no 
means  a  centre  of  light  and  good  example. 
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'J'his  was  owing  to  the  state  of  ihe  country  after 
the  Killing  Time  and  the  Revolution.  Many  of  the 
people  of  Galloway  would  not  for  long  accept  the 
ministrations  of  the  regular  parish  clergy  who  were 
ready  to  hold  fellowship  with  "  mahgnants."  The 
society  men,  Cameronian  and  other,  held  aloof,  and 
though,  till  the  sentence  of  deposition  was  pro- 
nounced against  Mr.  Macmillan  of  Balmaghie,  they 
had  no  regular  ministry,  their  numbers  were  very 
considerable  and  their  influence  greater  still.  They 
knew  themselves  to  be  the  salt  of  the  earth,  and 
we  remember  that  even  twenty-five  years  ago  the 
Cameronians  of  the  remoter  parts  of  Galloway  held 
themselves  a  little  apart  in  a  stiff  kind  of  spiritual 
independence  of  pride,  to  which  most  of  the  other 
denominations  looked  up  with  a  certain  awe  and 
respect. 

But  the  effect  on  the  Cameronian  boy  was  not 
always  happy.  We  were  in  danger  of  becoming 
little  prigs.  Whenever  we  met  a  boy  belonging  to 
the  Established  Kirk  (who  learned  paraphrases),  we 
threw  a  stone  at  him  to  bring  him  to  a  sense  of  his 
position.  If,  as  Homer  says,  he  was  a  lassie,  we 
put  out  our  tongue  at  her. 

But  it  is  a  more  interesting  thing  to  inquire 
concerning  the  state  of  religion  among  the  people, 
than  into  Ihe  efficiency  of  the  clergy.  In  many  of 
the  best  families,  and  these  too  often  the  poorest, 
religion  was  instilled  in  a  very  high,  noble,  and 
practical  way  indeed.  Such  a  house  as  that  of 
William  Burns's,  described  in  the  "  Cotter's 
Saturday  Night,"  was  a  type  of  many  Galloway 
homes  of  last  century. 


Prayers  night  and  mom  were  a  certainty,  however 

early  the  field  work  might  be  begun,  and  howei-er 
late  the  workers  were  in  getting  home.  On  the 
Sabbath  mom  the  sound  of  praise  went  up  from 
every  cothouse.  In  the  farm  kitchens  the  whole 
family  and  dependents  were  gathered  together  to 
be  instructed  in  religion. 

The  "  caratches " '  were  repeated  round  the 
circle,  and  grandmother  in  the  comer  and  lisping 
babe  each  took  their  turn,  nor  thought  it  any 
hardship. 

The  minister  expressed  national  characteristics 
excellently  well,  but  even  he  of  the  Cameronian 
Kirk  was  to  some  extent  affected  by  the  tone  n 
learning  in  the  University  towns  where  he  had 
attended  the  college,  and  "  gotten  lear "  and 
"  understanding  of  the  original  tongues."  But  in 
the  sterling  religion  of  many  an  old  Galloway 
farmer  on  the  smallest  scale,  who  never  had  fifiy 
pounds  clear  in  a  year  of  his  life,  and  whose  whole 
existence  was  one  of  bitter  struggle  with  the  hardest 
conditions,  we  get  some  understanding  of  how  the 
religion  of  our  country,  so  stern  and  tender,  so 
tempest -tossed  and  so  victorious,  stood  the  strains 
of  the  persecution  and  the  frosts  of  the  chill  suc- 
ceeding century  of  unbelief.  In  the  darkest  times 
of  indifference  there  were,  at  least  in  Scotland, 
many  more  than  seven  thousand  who  never  bowed 
the  knee  to  Baal,  and  whose  mouths  had  never 
kissed  him. 

S.  R.  CROCKETT. 

1  The  Wesiminster  Shorter  Calechisro. 


|l  (^o»er  in  gunc. 


How  shall  I  praise  thee,  O  sweet  new  comer, 

June,  June,  with  the  flower- crowned  head? 

While  warm  winds  round  thee  whisper  of  summer, 

And  cool  grass  welcomes  thine  airy  tread. 

How  shall  I  praise  thee  whom  all  things  praise 

From  dawn  to  dusk  of  thy  sunfilled  days? 

How  shall  I  sing  of  thy  lavish  boon, 

June,  June? 

The  corn-stalk  green  on  the  upland  furrow 

Waves  in  welcome  its  slim  straight  spear ; 
O'er  sandy  dunes  where  the  rabbits  burrow 
The  skylark's  Ave  is  ringing  clear. 
And  far  in  the  secret  woodland  glade 
Another  music  to  thee  is  made, 

For  thine  is  the  runnel's  rippling  tune, 
June,  June. 


Pink  and  white  with  thy  rosy  guerdon 

In  festal  garb  are  the  hedgerows  gay. 
Pendent  globes  of  the  cherry  tree's  burden 
Swell  and  redden  from  day  to  day. 
Strawberries  blushing  beneath  thy  sun 
Know  that  their  sweetness  from  thee  is  won,— 
From  thy  silver  gloaming,  thy  golden  noon, 
June,  June. 

These  things  praise  thee,  fair  month  of  roses  : 

June,  June,  what  praise  shall  be  mine 
In  this  still  twilight  that  softly  closes 
The  rarest  day  of  thy  days  divine? 
To  the  world  thou  hast  given  this  and  this, — 
Me  thou  hast  dowered  with  my  love's  first  kiss  ; 
My  heart  and  lips  know  thy  dearest  boon, 
June,  June. 

JAMES  ASHCROFT  HOBLE, 


THE  LONGEST  DAY. 
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THE  Tower  Bridge  is  the  watet-gate  of  London 
and  the  most  slrikii^  feature  of  its  river 
scenery.  More  of  a  compromise  than  most 
bridges,  it  is  essentially  an  elaborate  engineering 
device,  in  which  a  mass  of  powerful  machinery  is 
masked  in  handsome  masonry.  Its  design  and 
construction  bristled  with  difficulties,  A  bridge 
in  a  wilderness  is  a  simple  matter,  for  there  only 
the  ordinary  forces  of  Nature  have  to  be  provided 
for  ;  but  in  the  thick  of  a  prosperous  city  the 
problem's  dominant  factors  are  those  dead  weights 
of  civilisation  known  as  vested  interests,  and  never 
were  vested  interests  of  more  influence  than  in  the 
building  of  the  Tower  Bridge. 

That  the  Thames  must  be  crossed  lower  down 
than  London  Bridge  had  long  been  obvious.  How 
was  it  to  be  done  ?  Why  not  a  low-level  bridge  ? 
But  then  the  wharfingers  and  everyone  interested 
in  the  traffic  that  ends  and  starts  in  the  half-mile 
of  river  above  the  Tower  would  requite  com- 
pensation. Why  not  a  low-level  bridge  with  a 
swing  section  or  sections?  Because  it  would 
obstruct  navigation  in  a  way  that  a  landsman 
would  not  perhaps  think  of.  In  order  to  pass  the 
bridge,  every  ship  coming  up  with  the  flood  tide, 
or  going  down  on  the  ebb,  would  have  to  be 
brought  up  head  upon  tide,  made  fast  to  a  buoy, 
and  then  veered  through  the  opening — a  by  no 
means  easy  thing  to  do,  especially  in  a  strong  wind. 
"To  carry  out  this  operation,"  reported  the  en- 
gineer to  the  conservators,  "  the  whole  space 
between  the  tiers  of  ships  on  either  side  of  the 
river  would,  for  the  time  being,  be  occupied, 
occasioning  great  disturbance  and  obstruction  to 
the  passing  traffic  To  make  the  side  arches  or 
openings  available  for  the  passage  of  vessels,  some 


Erobably  three  or  four  of  the  tiers  of  ships  and 
arges  must  be  abolished.  At  present  the  main- 
tenance of  those  tiers  appears  essential  for  the 
business  of  the  adjoining  wharves  ;  not  merely  of 
those  to  the  westward,  but  also  of  those  to  the 
eastward  of  the  bridge.  WTiether  the  interests  of 
the  navigation  do  or  do  not  outweigh  the  public 
requirements  for  bridge  accommodation,  would 
have  to  be  considered  after  the  wharfingers  and 
others  interested  had  had  an  opportunity  of  stating 
their  case."  And  these  considerations  practically 
settled  the  fate  of  all  the  low-level  and  swing 
projects. 

But  why  not  a  high-level  bridge  with  inclined 
approaches?  Because  of  the  cost  of  the  ap- 
proaches and  the  difficulty  of  keeping  down  the 
gradient  Many  such  bridges  were  designed  for 
the  site,  but  all  were  abandoned,  the  best  of  the 
designs,  one  of  the  finest  ever  put  on  paper,  being 
Bazalgette's  braced  arch  with  a  single  span  of  850 
feet,  the  roadway  of  60  feet  width  being  partly 
above  and  partly  below  its  soffit.  In  187S  Bazal- 
gette  had  three  high-level  designs  under  con- 
sideration, in  each  of  which  the  southern  approach 
was  a  spiral  about  300  feet  in  diameter,  rising  in  a 
tower  that  would  have  occupied  all  the  space 
between  Courage's  brewery  and  Freeschool  Street. 
All  these  high-level  schemes  were  rejected  by 
Parliament,  some  for  one  reason,  some  for  another. 
A  sleara  ford  was  suggested,  like  that  at  St.  Malo, 
a  moving  platform  to  run  on  rails  across  the  bed 
of  the  river ;  but  that  project  was  hardly  treated 
seriously.  A  steam  ferry  was  suggested,  but  the 
experiment  of  the  one  at  Wapping  was  not  en- 
couraging. A  high-level  iron  tunnel  was  proposed, 
in  which  the  roof  was  to  be  flush  with  the  bed  of 
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Ihe  river  ;  but  the  accommodation  it  promised 
was  held  to  be  insufBcient.  The  same  objections 
applied  to  a  low-level  tunnel,  with  the  additional 
disadvantage  that  he  who  begins  a  subaqueous 
tunnel  never  knows  when  he  will  end  or  how  much 
money  he  will  spend.  Such  a  tunnel  is  always 
more  or  less  of  a  speculation,  and  it  seemed  that 
the  Tower  district  was  not  a  place  for  experiments. 
The  tunnel  that  was  decided  on  is  now  being  built 
under  the  Thames  at  Blackwall,  but  its  roadway, 
footpaths  and  all,  will  only  measure  22  feet  in 
width. 

It  was  in  October,  1878,  that  the  late  City  archi- 
tect proposed  the  bridge  on  the  bascule  principle 
which  Mr.  Wolfe  Barry  developed  into  the  present 
structure,  of  which,  since  Sir  Horace  Jones's  death 
in  1887,  he  has  been  engineer- in -chief.  Parlia- 
mentary sanction  for  it  was  obtained  in  1885,  after 
a  detemsined  opposition  that  extended  over  twenty 
meetings  of  a  select  committee ;  but  it  was  so 
obviously  an  honest  attempt  to  please  everybody, 
that  the  City  triumphed  at  last,  and  its  long  drain 
of  preliminary  expenditure  came  to  an  end — the 
procuring  of  au  Act  of  Parliament  by  a  public  body 
for  a  public  improvement  being,  under  present  cir- 
cumstaiices,  like  the  building  of  a  subaqueous 
tunnel,  in  that  no  one  knows  how  much  it  may 
cost.  Here  was  a  bridge  that  pleased  the  high- 
level  people  by  giving  them  two  footways,  available 
at  all  hours  of  the  day  and  night ;  that  pleased  the 
navigation  people  by  giving  them  200  feet  clear 
to  pass  through  without  any  veering  difficulties ; 
that  pleased  the  low-level  people  by  giving  them 


easy  approaches ;  and  that  pleased  the  pn^essive 
people  by  being  evidently  convertible  mto  a  con- 
venient bridge  of  the  ordinary  kind  as  soon  as  the 
coasting  trade  deserts  Thames  Street  and  Tooley 
Street^which  it  most  assuredly  will  some  day  do. 

It  is  really  a  steel  bridge,  plentiful  in  curves  and 
peaks  and  straps  and  angles ;  but  the  skeleton  is 
effectively  clothed  in  brick  and  stone  in  the  charac- 
ter of  the  Tower  close  by.  One  might  as  well 
design  one's  sideboard  in  harmony  with  the  orna- 
ments on  the  mantelpiece,  so  great  is  the  dispro- 
portion. You  could  dandle  the  white  tower  on 
either  of  its  bascules  and  have  plenty  of  space  to 
spare  between  Its  weathercocks  and  the  footways 
overhead.  The  white  tower  is  ninety-two  feet 
high  ;  each  bascule  is  over  a  hundred  feet  high  as 
it  stands  against  the  bridge  tower  when  the  water- 
way is  clear ;  in  fact,  you  might  pack  the  whole  of 
the  Tower  buildings  on  the  bridge,  and  yet  keep 
within  its  limit  lines.  That  the  design  is  fairly  suc- 
cessful is  shown  in  the  bridge  being  so  much  lai^er 
than  it  looks  ;  that  it  is  not  entirely  satisfactory  is 
due  to  the  footways  forming  a  broader  line  from 
tower  to  tower  than  the  bascules  below  them  or  the 
side  spans.  It  looks  better  on  paper  than  in  reality, 
owing  to  its  side  spans  and  abutment  towers  being 
indistinguishable  amid  the  craft  and  warehouses. 
The  picture  which  we  give  shows  it  at  its  best ; 
the  main  towers  rising  above  rigging  and  smoke  ; 
the  chains  lost  among  spars  and  sails ;  the  bascules 
like  huge  hands  with  their  backs  against  the  towers; 
the  Monument  and  Bow  Church  and  St.  Paul's 
showing  through  the  gap.    Take  one  of  the  towers. 
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and  stand  it,  foundation  and  all,  in  St.  Paul's 
Churchyard,  and  its  cross  would  be  level  with  the 
golden  gallery,  white  the  footway  would  come  just 
about  the  springing  of  (he  dome.  But  it  is  as 
well  not  to  say  too  much  about  this,  for  questions 
would  arise  as  to  the  number  of  steps,  which  might 
prove  alarming  ;  and  those  who  are  too  timid  to 
trust  to  the  hydraulic  lifts  might  prefer  finding 
their  way  round  over  London  Bridge  to  toiling 
up  to  such  altitudes  in  order  to  cross  the  Thames. 

The  maximum  load  that  can  come 
on  the  bridge's  foundation  is  some 
70,000  tons,  and  to  take  this  very  big 
piers  were  necessary.  The  bed  of  the 
river  is  London  Clay,  with  here  and 
there  a  patch  of  ballast  on  it  atxiut  a 
foot  thick  ;  and  good  as  the  London 
dlay  is  for  resistance,  it  was  thought 
wise  not  to  put  more  weight  on  it  than 
four  tons  to  the  square  foot,  with  the 
result  that  the  settlement  up  to  the 
present  has  not  reached  three  inches. 
Cannon  Street  bridge,  with  five  tons  to 
the  square  foot,  subsided  about  the 
same,  Charing  Cross  bridge,  with  six 
tons  to  the  square  foot,  subsided  three 
inches,  but  in  the  case  of  the  Chatham 
and  Dover  bridge  at  Blackfriars  with 
4i  tons  to  the  square  foot,  and  the 
Victoriabridgeat  Batterseawithfivetons 
to  the  square  foot,  the  settlement  was 
less.  In  the  case  of  the  Tower  Bridge 
it  was  of  importance  for  the  settlement 
to  be  uniform  and  slight,  as  any  change 
in  level  might  affect  the  fitting  of  the 
bascules,  which  have  to  work  together, 
and  be  as  well  balanced  as  the  see-saws 
from  which  they  take  their  name. 

The  complete  bridge  is  a  combina- 
tion of  three  different  principles.     The 
side  spans  are  suspension  bridges,  the 
high-level  footways  are  girder  bridges, 
the   low -level    roadway    between    the 
towers — the  part  that  opens — is  on  the 
4}ascule  principle.     This  is  practically 
the  same  as  that  of  the  mediaeval  draw- 
bridge, but  there  are  here  two  drawbridges  instead 
■of  one,  and  they  work  on  pivots,  the  pivots  being  a 
long  way  out  of  the  centre,  so  that  to  get  the  balance 
it  was  necessary  to  load  each  short  arm  with  300 
tons  of  lead  and    130  ions  of  cast  iron.     These 
balanced  bascules,  or  leaves,  are  worked  hydrauli- 
cally  by  means  of  pinions  and  quadrants,  and  when 
the  leaf  is  down  the  butt  end  of  each  quadrant  can 
be  seen  filling  up  what  looks  like  a  window  in  the 
stonework.     When  the  leaf  is  up  the  short   arm 
sinks   into   a   chamber   in  the   pier.     Practically, 
therefore,  the  central  bridge  is  quite  independent 
of  the  lowers,   and  the  bascules,  which  are  the 
distinctive   features  of  the  structure,  are   worked 
entirely  from  below.     All  that  the  towers  do  is  to 
carry  the  pair  ofhigh-level  footways  and  the  chains 
of  the  side  suspension  bridges.    These  chains  are 
the  standing  rigging  of  the  bridge ;  not  only  do  they 
support  the  side  spans,  but  they  ensure  the  stability 
of  the  whole.     Starting  from  their  anchorages  on 
shore,  they  rise  to  the  abutment  towers,  sink  to  the 


side  spans,  and  rise  to  the  main  towers  to  take 
each  other's  pull  through  the  horizontal  girdera 
overhead. 

The  piers  had  thus  not  only  to  be  laige  in  order 
to  cany  the  load  of  the  bridge,  but  roomy  in  orda 
to  take  the  machinery.  They  are  each  205  fea 
long  and  100  feet  wide,  and  together  form  an  ana 
about  the  same  as  that  of  the  twelve  circular  pm 
of  the  Forth  Bridge  put  t<^ether.  They  art 
200  feet  apart,  and  270  feet  from  the  shores  and  in 


70  feet  of  their  width  form  part  of  the  bridp. 
which  thus  extends  for  880  feet  from  abutmeni  i^ 
abutment.  To  build  them  was  not  easy,  ^ 
160  feet  clear  waterway  had  to  be  left  during  tht 
construction  of  the  bridge,  and  this  allowed  I'i 
only  one  of  them  being  built  at  a  time.  Alongilw 
north  and  south  faces  of  each  a  row  of  foii[ 
caissons,  28  feet  square,  was  sunk,  with  a  pair  fn 
triangular  caissons  at  each  cutwater.  The"ork^' 
excavation  took  place  inside  these  m  the  usual  wy. 
divers  bemg  employed  at  first  in  digging  oul  vx 
clay  round  the  sides  for  the  Priestraan  gratew 
carry  up.  Before  the  water  was  pumped  ihe  '^"_ 
sons  were  sunk  at  the  rate  of  8  inches  a  day,  wj 
this  rate  was  continuously  increased  until,  at  iw' 
final  shutting  out  of  the  tide,  a  double  shift'" 
navvies  took  them  down  at  43  inches  a  day-  F"^ 
a  long  time  the  water  was  admitted  every  higli  '"*: 
to  be  pumped  out  at  the  ebb ;  and  it  was  not  un" 
the  caissons  were  13  feet  below  the  river  bcduui 
six  hours'  woik  at  a   time  could  be  undertatf"- 
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When  they  were  19  feet  down  the  men  began  to 
undercut  the  clay  for  5  feet  beyond  the  sides  of  the 
caissons,  and  thus,  with  tiinbenng,  extend  the  area 
of  the  foundations,  which  were  fonned  of  a  dove- 
tailed mass  of  concrete,  in  which  the  permanent 
caissons,  which  among  them  contained  a  thousand 
tons  of  iron  and  steel,  remained  embedded. 

On  the  massive  granite  bedstones  capping  each 
pier,  four  octagonal  columns  were  built  up,  5^  feet 
in  diameter  and  izo  feet  high.  These  were  of 
Siemens- Martin  steet,  like  the  rest  of  the  bridge  ; 
and  like  the  rest  were  brought  here  from  Glasgow  by 
Clyde  or  Carron  steamers,  in  separate  pieces  of  less 
than  five  tons  each.  Sixty  feet  up,  these  columns 
were  connected  by  plate  girders,  6  feet  deep,  and 
smaller  girders  to  form  the  floor  of  the  first  landing. 
Twenty-eight  feet  higher  the  middle  landing  was 
made,  and  above  that  came  the  top  landing  at  the 
level  of  the  footways,  which  are  about  143  feet 
above  Trinity  high-water  mark,  and  were  built  out 
on  the  overhang  system  from  each  tower  simulta- 
neously until  they  met  in  the  middle. 

From  the  land  faces  of  these  lowers,  at  the  level 
of  the  footways,  slope  the  chains,  which  each  con- 
sist of  only  two  huge  links,  the  longer  towards  the 
tower.      The   middle  towers  complete,   including 
the  foundations,  are  293  feet  high.     The  abutment 
towers  are  much  lower  ;  they  are  built  on  the  same 
principle  as  those  of  the  centre,  but  the  octagonals 
are  only  4^  feet  in  diameter,  and  the  columns  are 
only  44  feet  high.     As  already  hinted,  they  do  not 
stand  out  veiy  prominently,  and  require 
almost   as  much  looking   for  as   the 
accumulator    house,    from   which    the 
hydraulic  machinery  is  worked.     From 
these  towers  the  chains  are  continued 
to  their    anchorages   among  the  ap- 
proaches, the  northern  of  which  begins 
almost  opposite   the  Mint,  while  the 
south  starts  from  the  end  of  Tooley 
Street,    just    opposite    the    Industrial 
Dwellings,  and  is  bordered  by  Courage's 
brewery  on  one  side  and   St.  Olave's 
Grammar  School  on  the  other. 

The  skeleton  of  the  bridge  is  more 
complicated   than    graceful,    but   it   is 
hardly  worth   while   saying  so,  owing 
to  its  being  so  cleverly  hidden  behind 
Mr.  Brunel'sarchitecturalscreen.  When 
the   steel    towers  had  reached  a  fair 
height,  the    masons    and    bricklayers 
be^  their  labours.     To  prevent  any 
adhesion   between   the   steelwork   and 
screen,  the  columns  were  covered  with 
canvas,  and  spaces  were  left  where  the 
strains  and  stresses  were  most  likely  to     ^'  uain  nvor 
come.     In  all  the  columns  manholes     '^-  '^™^'^Jg* 
were  left,  so  that  they  can  be  painted     d.  w*diiant 
inside  whenever  necessary ;  and  in  every 
place  where  further  painting  is  impossible  the  steel 
was  coated  with  Portland  cement.    Altogether  some 
Jo.oco  tons  of  cement  were  used  in  the  complete 
bridge,  and  this,  with  31,000,000  bricks,  235,000 
cubic  feet  of  granite  and  Portland  stone,  70,000 
cubic  yards  of  concrete,  and  14,000  tons  of  steel, 
make  up  an  exceptionally  large  bill  of  quantities. 

It  is,  of  course,  not  the  first  bascule  bridge  even 


of  modem  times.  There  are  the  brieves  over  the 
Dutch  canals,  and  for  years  there  has  been  a 
bascule  hridge  over  the  Ouse  at  Selby,  familiar  to 
travellers  on  the  Great  Northern,  or,  rather,  the 
North-Eastem,  for  the  delays  it  causes,  although 
it  takes  but  a  minute  or  so  to  open  and  shut 
it.  At  Copenhagen  they  have  no  less  than  seven 
bascule  bridges,  the  largest  of  which,  with  a 
span  of  60  feet,  can  be  opened  and  closed  in  a 
minute,  which  is  the  time  in  which  it  is  expected 
the  Tower  Bridge  can  be  worked,  although  every 
raising  and  towering  and  clearing  of  traffic  will 
probably  occasion  a  delay  of  five  minutes,  which 
will  occur  most  frequently  during  the  four  hours 
when  the  tide  is  at  its  hJKhest,  when  the  bridge 
may  sometimes  have  to  be  kept  open  for  fifteen  or 
twenty  minutes  at  a  time. 

When  it  is  necessary  to  open  the  bridge,  a  chain 
is  placed  across  each  pier  by  the  indispensable 
policeman.  As  soon  as  the  chain  is  hooked  on,  a 
valve  is  opened  allowing  water  to  enter  a  small 
cylinder,  by  the  action  of  which  the  chain  is 
tightened  up.  This  cylinder  is  in  connection  with 
the  hydraulic  apparatus  below,  and  so  acts  upon  it 
that  the  men  in  charge  of  the  machinery  are  unable 
to  withdraw  the  bolts  at  the  ends  of  the  moving 
leaves  until  the  chain  is  in  position.  Then  the  foot 
traffic  is  diverted  overhead,  and  those  who  do  not 
care  to  use  the  two  lifLs  in  each  tower,  which  are 
each  14  feet  by  5^  feet  in  area  and  9  feet  high, 
and  accomplish  twenty-five  journeys  each  way  in 


an  hour,  can  use  the  steel  stairs,  in  which  the  foot- 
hold is  assured  by  filling  their  interstices  with  lead. 
Over  Ixjndon  Bridge  there  go,  on  an  average, 
seventy-fivepassengers  and  fifteen  vehicles  a  minute, 
taking  the  twenty-four  hours  round.  Altogether  it 
is  expected  that  the  Tower  Bridge  will  be  open 
about  a  couple  of  hours  a  day,  during  which  twenty- 
two  vessels  will  probably  pass ;  so  that  taking  its 
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traffic  at  a  third  that  over  the  older  bridge,  we  may 
expect  that  about  600  vehicles  endeavouring  to 
cross  it  will  meet  with  a  temporary  block,  and  about 
3,000  foot-passengers  will  have  to  use  the  high-level 
footways,  tliat  many  will  try  by  choice  for  the  sake 
of  the  view.  This  may  of  course  be  an  exaggerated 
estimate,  and  under  any  circumstances  it  may  take 
time  for  the  new  route  over  the  river  to  be  a  popular 
one.  Like  the  Thames  Embankment,  it  will  probably 
be  years  before  it  is  as  folly  used  as  it  might  be, 
owing  to  the  native  disinclination  of  a  van-driver  to 
try  a  new  road. 

London  Bridge  is  54  feet  wide  ;  the  Tower  Bridge 
on  the  shore  spans  is  60  feet  wide,  but  between  the 
main  towers  the  width  is  reduced  to  49  feet.  Old 
London  Bridge,  the  one  that  lasted  for  centuries, 
was  40  feet  wide,  and,  curiously  enough,  had  a 
bascule  in  the  middle.  This  bridge,  begun  by 
Peter  of  Colechurch  in  1 1 76.  as  a  sort  of  memorial 
of  Becket,  who  was  killed  half  a  dozen  years  before, 
was  endowed  with  certain  lands  which  are  still 
known  as  the  Bridge  House  Estates,  and  which, 
owing  to  gradually  increasing  value,  have  yielded 
sufficient  surplus  not  only  to  build  the  present 
London  Bridge,  but  the  present  BlackfriarS;  and 
this  new  bridge  at  the  Tower. 

lx>ndon  Bridge  cost ^425, 000,  but  its  approaches 
cost  a  million — about  as  much  as  the  Tower  Bridge 
has  done  as  it  nowstands,  with  the  road  way  complete 
from  Tooley  Street  to  Little  Tower  Hill.  Of  this 
million  over  a  third  went  to  Sir  William  Arrol  for 
the  steel  superstructure  ;  the  piers  and  abutments 
cost  over  _;^i  30,000,  the  masonry  superstructure 
cost  ;^i5o,ooo,  the  Middlesex  approach  cost  over 
jCsofloo,  the  Surrey  approach  cost  nearly  _^4o,ooo. 
The  hydraulic  machinery,  which  came  from  Arm- 
strong's, cost  over  ^£'85,000 ;  and  there  is  a  good  deal 
of  it,  for  all  the  engines  are  in  duplicate,  to  be  ready 
in  case  of  accident,  although  the  bridge  is  what 


is  known  as  a  lucky  one,  no  serious  accident  of  any 
kind  having  happened  during  its  construction — 
not  even  the  customary  rivet  falling  from  aloft 
to  awake  the  ire  of  the  passing  lighterman. 

The  main  machinery  is  on  the  Surrey  side.  In 
two  arches  of  the  southern  approach  are  four  30- 
feet  boilers,  in  the  next  arch  is  the  coal  store, 
in  the  two  next  the  pumping  engines.  Close  to 
the  pumping  engines  rises  the  accumulator  hous^ 
containing  two  2o-inch  accumulators,  each  carryii^ 
a  load  of  700  lb.  to  the  square  inch.  Frcnn 
these  the  water  runs  in  two  6-inch  mains  to  the 
hydraulic  engines  in  the  piers.  In  each  pier  are 
two  engine  rooms,  one  under  each  footway,  each 
with  an  accumulator  chamber  below  it,  the  luscule 
opening  coming  between  them.  Low  as  the  closed 
bridge  may  look  from  a  distance,  there  is  nearly  30 
(eet  of  headway  under  its  centre  at  high  water  ; 
and  the  tide  range  is  25  feet,  so  that  at  half-tide  the 
engine  rooms  are  some  40  feet  above  the  river. 

The  surroundings  are  so  vast  that  even  at  this 
height  the  vessels  and  small  craft  look  strangely 
small ;  and  at  high  tide,  when  the  steamers  come 
through  the  gate,  the  big  towers  dwarf  them  into 
comparative  insignificance,  the  upright  leaves  look- 
ing like  an  open  trap  ready  to  crush  them  in  a 
moment.  The  shutting  of  the  gate  is  not  without 
its  impressiveness— all  is  so  quiet  and  leisurely. 
A  little  letting  in  of  water,  and  slowly,  very  slowly, 
the  quadrants  begin  to  rise  and  the  leaves  to  fall. 
Each  of  (he  leaves  weighs  complete  about  1,300  tons, 
but  they  swing  on  their  pivots  as  smoothly  as  a 
child's  seesaw.  Deliberately  they  approach  each 
other  to  meet  like  huge  hands  at  their  finger-tips. 
And  over  them  soon  the  stream  of  traffic  will 
begin  to  flow  northwards  towards  the  Mint  and 
southwards  towards  the  promised  new  street  which 
might  bear  a  worse  name  than  Betterment  Avenue, 
w.  J. 
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SURNAMES  in  Ireland,  as  in  all  other  coun- 
tries, have  been  introduced  in  times  subse- 
quent to  the  early  and  primitive  condition  of 
life.  At  first  all  the  members  of  a  sept  or  clan 
bore  the  same  name.  The  earliest  surnames  were 
derived  only  from  personal  peculiarities.  Out  of  a 
hundred  Kellys,  there  were  Kellys  with  crooked 
shanks  or  with  strong  arms,  and  the  names  Cruick- 
shanks  or  Strong-i'-the-arm,  came  into  existence. 
As  population  increased,  distinctive  appellations 
were  given  from  the  occupations  of  members  of  a 
clan,  as  Smith  or  Carpenter,  Fisher  or  Hunter, 
Stewart  or  Usher.  The  relationship  of  members 
of  a  sept  gave  occasion  for  multiplying  surnames, 
as  O'Connor,  the  son  of  Connor  ;  Macdonald,  son 
of  Donald  ;  Peterson,  son  of  Peter ;  Gerald,  Fitz- 
gerald, and  so  on.  These  kinds  of  surnames  are 
common  among  all  nations,  whether  prefixes  like 
0'  and  Mac,  or  affixes  and  terminals,  like  son,  sen, 
or  vich. 

After  the  distinguishing  names  drawn  from 
personal  or  mental  qualities,  or  from  trades  and 
employments,  the  places  or  towns  where  members 
of  a  clan  went  to  reside  or  to  settle  caused  new 
surnames  to  be  used.  Cornish  names  were  often  so 
given,  the  prefix  7>r,  a  town,  Pen^  a  head  or  height, 
A/,  a  pool  or  water,  forming  new  surnames  to 
numerous  British  families. 

In  later  times  we  see  the  influence  of  the  Church 
telling  upon  names  and  surnames,  as  Andrew  and 
Macandrew,  Peter  and  Peterson.  In  Ireland  such 
words  were  given  as  Gilchrist  (Giolla  Chriost), 
servant  of  Christ;  Gilpatrick  and  Kilpatrick 
(Giolla  Padraig),  servant  of  Patrick ;  Kilbride 
(Giolla  Bridghid),  servant  of  Bridget.  A  variety 
of  this  sort  of  surname  was  formed  by  the  prefix 
Maol,  signifying  a  bald  or  tonsured  person  devoted 
to  the  service  of  some  saint,  as  Maol  Dubhan 
(Maoldun),  the  servant  of  St.  Dubhan ;  anglicised 
Muldoon. 

A  familiar  example  of  a  surname  taken  from  a 
saint  is  Macaulay,  with  its  countless  variations  of 
spelling,  common  in  Ireland  and  in  Western  Scot- 
land. In  Ireland  the  name  is  usually  written 
McAuley,  or  MacAuliffe,  the  derivation  being 
from  St.  Clave,  a  saint  revered  in  Celtic  and 
Northern  countries.  The  surname  of  the  most 
illustrious  of  the  race,  Lord  Macaulay,  is  the 
favourite  spelling  for  Scotchmen  ever  since  Mr. 
Babington  of  Leicester  married  a  daughter  of  the 
Highland  minister  with  whom  Dr.  Johnson  came 
in  contact  during  his  famous  journey  to  the 
Hebrides.  Lord  Macaulay  was  a  son  of  Zachary 
Macaulay,  the  friend  of  Wilberforce,  and  bore  the 
name  of  Thomas  Babington  Macaulay  in  memory 
of  the  transplantation  of  this  branch  of  the  family 


to  England.  The  older  branches  of  the  clan 
remain  in  the  West  of  Scotland  ;  and  in  Skye  there 
is  also  a  large  body  bearing  the  n^me.  In  Ireland 
these  servants  of  St.  Olave  are  numerous,  as 
McAuUiffes  and  Macauleys.  In  Mr.  Matheson's 
list  of  the  hundred  most  numerous  Irish  surnames 
he  gives  McAuley,  McCauley,  as  well  as  McAuliffe, 
the  latter  chiefly  in  Cork,  the  others  in  Ulster. 

It  may  be  remarked  here   that  the  surnames 

derived  from  religious  associations,  and  from  the 

diflusion  of  alien  races  among  the  old  Irish  septs, 

are  found  to  be  more  widely  scattered  throughout 

the  island  than  are  the  original  Irish  surnames  of 

earlier  or  of  pagan  times.     There  are  surnames 

belonging  to   Danish,  Norman,  Scottish,  French, 

Welsh,  and  other  nationalities  of  which  we  shall 

speak  presently,  but  the  ancient  Celtic  septs,  chiefs, 

and  retainers  form  the  bulk  of  the  inhabitants  still, 

and  these  native  clans  continue  to  occupy  definite 

portions  of  the  island,  the  distribution  and  localities 

being  noted  by  the  Registrar  in  his  tables.     Thus, 

the  MacCarthys  were  anciently  kings  and  chiefs  of 

Desmond,  Southern  Munster,  and  they  now  reside 

principally  in  the  counties  of  Cork,  Kerry,  and 

Limerick,  more  than  half  of  them  being  found  in 

county  CorL    The  McCabes  were  a  warlike  clan, 

originally  in  county  Monaghan,  and  subsequently 

mainly  settling  in  county  Cavan.    At  the  present 

time  they  are  largely  represented  in  the  population 

of  each  of  these  counties.     Other  ancient  names 

have  spread  Qver  all  Ireland,  such  as  the  Murphys, 

Kellys,  SuUivans,  and  Maguires. 

Perhaps  the  most  popular  pages  of  Mr.  Mathe- 
son's  Blue  Book  are  those  which  give  the  hundred 
Irish  surnames  of  most  frequent  occurrence,  with 
his  comments  on  the  distribution,  and  comparison 
with  similar  lists  in  England.  There  was  a  dis- 
advantage in  preparing  this  list,  on  account  of  a 
recent  Act  of  Parliament  forbidding  the  full  names 
to  be  published  of  all  inmates  of  asylums,  prisons, 
and  public  institutions,  which  in  the  Census  of 
1 89 1  were  only  given  under  initials.  The  Assistant- 
Registrar-General  ^had  to  confine  himself  to  the 
Registries  of  Births,  Deaths,  and  Marriages.  From 
these  authentic  sources  he  has  drawn  his  reports, 
and  on  the  whole  the  average  enumeration  may  be 
regarded  as  sufficient  for  most  purposes. 

The  ten  names  heading  the  list  of  a  hundred  are 
Murphy,  Kelly,  Sullivan,  Walsh,  Smith,  O'Brien, 
Byrne,  Ryan,  Connor,  O'Neill.  Murphy  stands 
first,  representing  an  estimated  number  of  62,600 
persons,  or  13*3  per  thousand  of  the  population. 
Kelly  has  the  second  place,  representing  55,900,  or 
11*8  per  thousand.  The  third  place  is  filled  by 
Sullivan,  amourfting  to  43,600,  or  9*2  per  thousand 
of  the  population.    In  the  hundred  surnames  a  very 


^  "  Special  Report  of  Surnames  in  Ireland,  with  Notes  as  to  Numerical  Strength,  Derivation,  Ethnology,  and  Distribution."  By 
Robert  E.  Matheson,  Assistant-Registrar-General  and  Secretary  to  the  General  Registry  Office,  Dublin.  A.  Thom  &  Ca  Printed 
for  Her  Majesty's  Stationery  Office. 
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large  proportion  will  be  seen  to  be  peculiarly  Irish 
— Reillys,  Doyles,  Gallaghers,  Dohertys,  and  the 
like.  In  Scotland  it  is  the  same— McDonalds, 
McGregors,  Stewarts,  Scotts,  Campbells,  and  so 
forth,  representing  the  old  clans  of  that  country. 
Scott  is  only  ninetieth  in  the  Irish  list,  and  Mc- 
Donald only  ninety-fifth,  but  in  Scotland  Scott  is 
tenth  and  McDonald  second  in  the  list.  The  first 
name  in  the  list  of  Great  Britain  is  of  course  Smith, 
but  it  is  only  fifth  in  Ireland.  In  Great  Britain  the 
second  place  is  held  by  Jones,  its  preponderance  in 
Wales  giving  its  high  position.  Williams  is  the 
third,  probably  from  the  same  cause.  Brown  is  as 
low  as  thirty-seventh  in  Ireland,  sixth  in  England, 
and  third  in  Scotland.  Robinson  is  seventy-third 
in  Ireland,  and  twelfth  in  England.  Clark  or 
Clarke  stands  thirty-second  in  Ireland,  ninth  in 
England,  and  eighteenth  in  Scotland.  Many 
amusing  studies  may  be  made  of  the  comparative 
frequency  of  the  surnames  in  each  country. 

In  a  former  report  by  Major  Graham  of  the 
English  Census,  he  refers  to  the  extraordinary 
number  and  variety  of  the  surnames  of  the  English 
people.  "Derived  from  almost  every  imaginable 
object,  from  the  names  of  places,  trades,  and 
employments,  from  personal  peculiarities,  from  the 
christian  names  of  the  fathers,  from  objects  in  the 
animal  and  vegetable  kingdoms,  from  things  animate 
and  inanimate,  their  varied  character  is  as  remark- 
able as  their  singularity  is  often  striking.  Some  of 
the  terms  are  so  odd  and  even  ridiculous,  that  they 
must  have  had  their  origin  in  nicknames  or  sobriquets 
which  neither  the  first  bearers  nor  their  posterity 
could  avoid."  Major  Graham  also  referred  to  the 
surnames  in  Wales  as  being  more  simple,  the  name 
of  the  father  or  chief  being  the  principal  source  of 
a  new  surname  by  adding  the  genitive  or  possessive 
case.  Thus  John's  son  became  Johns  or  Jones. 
Hugh  ap  Howell  gave  Powell ;  Evan  ap  Hugh  be- 
came Pugh.  A  still  more  simple  derivation  was 
the  assumption  of  the  christian  name  of  the  father 
as  the  surname  of  the  son.  A  curious  case  of  error, 
or  "jumping  at  conclusions,"  occurred  to  an  English 
tourist  at  Carmarthen.  He  found  that,  at  the  time 
of  his  visit,  there  was  an  immense  export  of  mush- 
rooms for  the  large  towns  of  England.  Looking  at 
the  shop  signs  he  read  Abraham,  Isaac,  Joseph,  and 
other  Jewish  names,  and  hastily  concluded  that  Jew 
merchants  in  the  place  were  as  keen  as  those  of 
Covent  Garden  in  supplying  the  demands  of  the 
great  English  cities.  But  he  soon  learned  that  the 
signs  were  those  of  the  sons  of  Abraham  Jones, 
Isaac  Williams,  and  so  on,  the  sons  adopting  as 
surnames  the  christian  names  of  their  fathers,  which, 
by  the  way,  are  largely  taken  from  the  Old  Testa- 
ment, as  in  the  days  of  the  Puritans  in  the  seven- 
teenth century. 

To  return  to  Mr.  Matheson's  Blue  Book  ;  he  tells 
how  the  surnames  were  multiplied  in  Ireland,  by 
the  successive  conquerors  or  settlers.  The  Danes, 
who  founded  the  Kingdom  of  Dublin  a.d.  851,  and 
settled  also  in  Waterford,  Cork,  Limerick,  and 
Wexford,  brought  unmistakable  Danish  surnames. 


The  Anglo-Normans  did  the  same,  as  the  names 
Fitzgerald,  Dillon,  Tyrrell,  Lacy,  and  many  others 
prove.     But,  as  early  as  the  "  Annals  of  the  Four 
Masters,"  it  was  recorded  that  the   majority  of 
Norman  families  adopted  Irish  names,  sometimes 
owing  to  intermarriage,  sometimes  by  legal  enact- 
ment.    The  same  happened  with  English  settlers 
of  later  periods,   and  with  Welsh  and   Cornish 
settlers.      In  a  few  places  these  colonists  long 
retained  their  native  names  and  usages,  but  for  the 
most  part  throughout  Ireland  there  has  been  a 
complete  amalgamation  of  race,  and  it  used  to  be 
said  that  the  English  "  within  the  pale  "  were  at 
length  Hibemis  Hibemiores,      The  names  of  the 
Scottish  settlers  in  Ulster,  and  of  the  Huguenots, 
French  and  Flemish,  who  came  to  Ireland  after 
the  revocation  of  the  edict  of  Nantes,  have  remained 
unchanged  to  our  own  day.     Johnstone,  Reic, 
Campbell,  and  La  Touche,   De   Blacquiere,   Y>xl 
Vignolles,  Lefroy,  are  examples  of  such  surnames- 
Many  lesser  sources  of  nomenclature  are  described 
in  the   Blue  Book,  such  as   German   Palatinate, 
Spanish,  Cornish,  and  latterly  Jewish.     Of  the  last 
race  there  have  always  been  a  few  in  Dublin,  but 
recently  the  Marriage  and  Birth  Indexes  show  a 
large  accession.      In  fact  there  is  now  a  Jewish 
Quarter  on  the  south  side  of  the  city,  with  several 
synagogues,  and  numerous  Russian  and  Polish  as 
well  as  German  Jews. 

We  must  refrain  from  further  quotation  from  Mr. 
Matheson's  most  interesting  book,  which  has  every- 
where been  received  with  approval  The  facts 
touch  upon  far  wider  than  Irish  history.  For 
instance,  regarding  the  name  of  Murphy,  first  in 
the  list,  we  are  told  that  it  is  an  anglicised  contrac- 
tion or  corruption  of  MacMurrough,  the  old  ro>-al 
family  of  Leinster.  On  the  death  of  the  last  king, 
his  rights  passed  by  law  to  his  daughter,  Eva,  wife 
of  Richard  de  Clare,  Earl  of  Pembroke,  known  to 
all  as  "Strongbow."  We  are  told  also  that  sur- 
names, which  apparently  denote  Norman  origin, 
may  be  merely  the  Anglo-Norman  rendering  of  an 
old  Irish  or  Celtic  family.  Thus,  Lord  Castletown 
has  stated  in  a  letter  to  the  "Times,"  since  the 
appearance  of  the  book,  that  the  name  of  his 
ancestors  was  Mac  Gilla  Phadrig  (meaning,  son 
of  a  servant  of  St.  Patrick),  and  this  name  was  borne 
till  an  Order  in  Council  by  King  Henry  vir.  com- 
manded that  an  English  patronymic  should  thence- 
forth be  assumed. 

One  word  in  conclusion  ;  the  study  of  this  book 
confirms  the  opinion  that  no  nation  in  the  world  i> 
more  completely  "mixed"  than  the  Irish.  Ex- 
cepting in  the  very  lowest  strata  of  social  life, 
the  whole  of  the  classes  are  so  intermingled,  i^ 
the  course  of  ages,  that  they  possess  all  the  best 
advantages  ascribed  to  crossing  of  breed  and  in 
termixture  of  race.  Physical  strength  and  beauty, 
and  genius  and  talent  of  mind,  are  conspicuous  in 
the  Irish  people  ;  and  it  is  only  from  the  coci 
bination  of  unfortunate  influences  that  the  countrr 
has  not  held  a  higher  position  among  the  natiocs 
of  the  world. 
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THERE  is  a  widespread  and  veiy  popular  be- 
lief that  the  only  bird  which  sings  at  night  is 
the  nightingale ;  on  the  other  hand,  the  im- 
pression is  just  as  general  that  this  sweet-voiced 
songster  warbles  only  under  the  cover  of  darkness. 
In  a  great  measure  the  poets  are  to  blame  for  the 
fallacy ;  it  is,  indeed,  surprising  what  a  large 
amount  of  erroneous  natural  history  has  been 
spread  broadcast  by  the  writers  of  songs  and  the 
creators  of  poetry.  In  the  present  short  article  an 
endeavour  will  be  made  to  dispel  the  halo  of 
romance  clustering  round  nocturnal  music,  and  to 
set  before  the  reader  the  plain  facts^interesling 
enough,  however — associated  with  the  songs  of 
niglu. 

These  nocturnal  songsters  are  by  no  means  con- 
fined to  any  particular  group  of  birds.  The  num- 
ber of  species  that  may  be  said  to  warble  regularly 
during  night  is  certainly  small,  probably  not  much 
exceeding  half-a-dozen,  whilst  as  many  more  are 
known  to  sing  more  or  less  fitfully  during  that 
time 

Of  the  birds  that  habitually  sing  at  night,  the 
sedge-warbler  and  the  nightingale  are  perhaps  the 
two  most  nocturnal.  Both  birds,  however,  sing 
sweetly  enough  at  intervals  throughout  the  day  from 
dawn  to  dusk,  but  their  music  is  most  persistent 
durir^  the  Tew  fleeting  hours  of  gloom  that  the 
sun  is  actually  below  the  horizon.  The  song  of  the 
sedge-warbler  is  particularly  charming  about  the 
middleofMay— on  the  fine,  warm  moonlight  nights 
of  this  glorious  month  of  flowers  andfoliage.  This 
brown-coated  little  songster  is  a  summer  migrant  to 


the  British  Islands,  arriving  in  them  during  the 
latter  half  of  April  from  its  winter  quarters  in  Africa. 
Its  favourite  haunts  are  the  thickets  on  the  banks 
of  streams  and  pools,  osier  beds,  and,  less  fre- 
quently, hedges  and  plantations  at  a  considerable 
distance  from  open  water. 

The  sedge-warbler  is  the  song-thrush  of  the 
swamps  ;  and  his  notes  are  even  more  varied  than 
those  of  that  bird,  much  more  persistently  uttered, 
and  longer  in  duration. 

One  might  fancy  that  the  little  brown  singer, 
hidden  away  amongst  the  iris  and  the  osiers,  had 
borrowed  a  few  notes  from  every  other  songster  of 
the  grove,  and  was  trying  them  over  one  after  the 
other  in  a  dcliciously  sweet  and  rambling  manner. 
For  as  many  as  ten  minutes  without  a  pause  he  will 
continue  to  utter  his  varied  strains,  now  harsh,  now 
sweet,  now  loud  and  clear,  now  low  and  plaintive. 
Sometimes  a  few  notes  are  warbled  in  splendid 
tune,  but  the  sweeter  tones  are  broken  and  inter- 
rupted by  the  introduction  of  chirps  like  those  of 
a  house-sparrow,  croaks  like  those  of  a  frog,  or  a 
long  string  of  chattering  cries,  which  at  once  recalls 
the  song  of  the  wren.  Many  of  the  sweeter  notes 
resemble  ihose  of  the  whitethroat,  the  goldfinch,  or 
even  the  rapturous  voice  of  the  tame  canary. 

When  once  fairly  settled  down  to  song  the  sedge- 
warbler  is  not  easily  stopped.  He  will  continue  to 
run  through  the  entire  range  of  his  song  in  spite  of 
the  noise  of  advancing  steps  or  even  of  the  stones 
thrown  into  the  thicket  to  scare  him.  If  compelled 
to  change  his  perch,  he  often  does  so  singing  as  he 
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flies,  or,  for  a  brief  instant,  the  song  is  hushed, 
and  then  breaks  out  anew  in  some  more  secluded 
corner  of  his  haunt.  As  is  so  characteristic  of  the 
song-thrush,  the  sedge-warbler  frequently  repeats 
a  note,  or  a  series  of  notes,  several  times  in  suc- 
cession before  passing  into  another  variation  of 
his  endlessly  changing  song. 

When  several  birds  are  singing  in  concert,  as 
they  often  do  in  districts  where  the  species  is 
common,  the  effect  is  extremely  beautiful  to  the 
ear  during  darkness,  when  surrounding  objects 
are  hidden  in  gloom,  and  all  attention  may  be 
confined  to  the  performance.  All  night  long  the 
sedge-warblers  sing  almost  incessantly,  but  as  the 
dawn  arrives  a  marked  falling  off  takes  place  No 
one  unacquainted  with  the  song  of  this  species  can 
ever  realise  its  beauty  or  its  infinite  variety  ;  it 
must  be  heard  to  be  appreciated.  The  reed- 
warblcr  also  sings  during  the  night,  but  it  is  much 
more  locally  distributed  in  the  British  Islands, 
being  absent  from  the  northern  and  western 
districts.  In  far  more  cases  than  I  have  here 
space  to  specialise  has  the  song  of  the  sedge- 
warbler  been  attributed  to  the  nightingale  ;  and  this 
generally  happens  in  districts  where  the  latter  bird 
is  either  rare  or  entirely  absent — a  confusion  which 
has  led  to  much  popular  error  in  the  distribution 
of  the  rarer  species.  A  person  familiar  with  the 
song  of  each  species,  of  course,  can  never  fall  into 
such  an  error,  for  the  notes  of  the  nightingale  are 
incomparably  the  sweetest. 

Another  very  prominent  singer  of  the  night  is 
the  grasshopper- warbler,  also  a  brown,  unassuming 
little  species,  far  more  often  heard  than  seen,  and 
chiefly  remarkable  for  its  curious  song.  It  also  is 
a  summer  migrant  to  us,  reaching  our  shores 
towards  the  end  of  April,  and  frequenting  thickets 
and  brushwood,  gorse  coverts,  and  the  matted 
hedge-bottoms.  The  song  of  this  species,  which  is 
most  pertinaciously  kept  up,  cannot  possibly  be 
confused  with  that  of  any  other  British  bird,  and 
may  often  be  heard  during  the  warm,  still  nights  of 
May  and  June.  Even  in  daylight  the  bird  very 
rarely  shows  itself,  being  one  of  the  most  skulking 
species  in  our  islands.  It  can  seldom  be  over- 
looked, however,  arresting  the  attention  of  even 
the  most  casual  observer  at  once  by  its  extra- 
ordinary voice.  The  song,  if  such  it  can  be  called, 
is  a  shrill  and  rapid  trill,  almost  exactly  resembling 
the  sound  made  by  a  grasshopper,  and  continued 
in  one  monotonous  tone  for  a  period  ranging  from 
a  few  seconds  to  a  few  minutes  in  duration.  Whilst 
it  is  being  uttered  the  bird  is  usually  hidden 
amongst  the  dense  vegetation ;  but  sometimes, 
especially  at  night  or  just  after  dawn,  he  will  sit  on 
a  topmost  spray  or  cling  to  some  tall,  bending  reed 
or  slender,  swaying  stem.  At  the  least  alarm, 
however,  he  drops  into  the  friendly  cover  below, 
and  rarely  shows  himself  a  second  time.  Like  all 
other  night-singers,  the  grasshopper-warbler  may 
be  heard  at  intervals  throughout  the  day. 

We  will  now  speak  more  especially  of  the 
nightingale — z.  bird  which  is  not,  scientifically 
speaking,  a  warbler  at  all,  but  more  closely  allied 
to  the  thrushes.     Its  nearest  relations  are  prob- 


ably the  robins.  As  is  so  frequently  the  case, 
the  nightingale  is  an  instance  of  dull-coloured 
feathers  being  associated  with  a  sweet,  entrancing 
song.  The  nightingale  is  a  very  soberly  dressed 
little  bird ;  russet-brown  above,  and  buffish-white 
below,  the  tail  being  chestnut,  and  very  con- 
spicuous during  flight. 

It  arrives  in  our  islands  from  Africa  about  the 
middle  of  April,  and  takes  up  its  haunt  in  plan- 
tations, woods,  hedgerows,  hop-gardens,  and 
thickets,  where  the  vegetation  is  dense  and  the 
ground  more  or  less  swampy. 

The  nightingale  is  one  of  the  most  local  of 
British  birds,  seldom  being  observed  north  of 
Yorkshire  or  west  of  Somerset.  This  species 
warbles  just  as  sweetly  in  daylight  as  in  darkness, 
and  during  the  earlier  period  of  its  stay  with  us 
is  a  most  industrious  singer.  True,  during  the 
day,  when  the  woods  and  thickets  are  full  of 
other,  if  less  sweet,  songsters,  the  music  of  the 
nightingale  may  not  stand  out  so  prominently  as 
during  darkness,  when  other  songs  are  hushed. 
For  this  reason,  perhaps,  the  music  of  the  night- 
ingale is  heard  to  best  advantage  after  sunset. 
Nothing  can  be  more  beautiful  than  their  song 
in  the  cool,  dark  woods  during  a  May  night, 
especially  in  districts  where  the  birds  are  abun- 
dant, and  where  several  may  be  heard  together 
singing  in  rivalry.  As  well  try  to  paint  the  lily 
as  attempt  to  describe  the  song  of  the  nightin- 
gale ;  it  must  be  heard  to  be  appreciated  in  all 
its  entrancing  sweetness. 

The  familiar,  homely  robin  is  another  singer  of 
the  night  The  habit  of  nocturnal  warbling  is 
what  we  might  naturally  expect  to  find  in  a  species 
so  closely  related  to  the  nightingale  as  the  robin 
undoubtedly  is.  The  wonder  is  that  the  habit  is 
not  more  prevalent  in  the  latter  species,  seeing 
that  the  bird  is  to  a  great  extent  nocturnal,  being 
one  of  the  last  birds  to  retire  in  the  evening,  and 
one  of  the  first  to  be  astir  in  the  morning.  It  \s^ 
however,  somewhat  exceptional  to  hear  the  robin 
singing  in  the  midnight  hours  ;  he  is  more  of  a 
twilight  songster  warbling  in  the  dusk  and  com- 
mencing again  an  hour  or  more  before  dawn.  I 
have  notes  of  this  bird  singing  at  night  in  March, 
April,  May,  and  October. 

Another  bird,  to  whom  precisely  similar  remarks 
apply  is  the  song-thrush.  This  species  is  a 
night-singer,  more  especially  at  the  period  of  its 
fullest  song,  which  is  during  April  and  May. 
Occasionally,  however,  it  may  be  heard  to  sing  at 
midnight  even  in  the  more  inclement  months.  In 
the  same  way  the  whitethroat  and  the  wren  may 
be  instanced,  but  their  warbling  at  night  is  certainly 
exceptional. 

The  skylark  has  been  named  as  a  singer  of  the 
night,  but  in  spite  of  Milton's  statement  that  he 
observed  its  "singing  startle  the  dull  night,"  I 
should  not  be  disposed  to  allow  it  that  distinction. 
So  far  as  my  observations  go,  the  skylark  is  one 
of  the  first  birds  to  cease  singing  at  the  approach 
of  evening ;  on  the  other  hand,  it  is  an  eariy 
riser  (as  Milton's  allusion  may  mean),  yet  not  ex- 
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ceptionaliy  so,  and  is  rarely  heard  in  song  until  the 
sun  rises  above  the  eastern  horizon. 

Very  frequently  the  cuckoo  sings  well  into  the 
dusk  of  the  May  days,  and  resumes  its  music  at 
this  season  with  the  first  glimmer  of  the  dawn,  yet 
it  can  scarcely  be  regarded  as  a  singer  of  the 
night 

There  are  several  other  common  birds  which 
become  exceptionally  noisy  at  night,  but  none  of 
them  can  be  classed  as  musicians.  For  instance, 
there  is  the  goatsucker  or  nightjar,  whose  curious 
churring  note  is  a  familiar  sound  on  a  summer's 
night  on  the  commons  and  the  heaths ;  then  we 
may  mention  the  corn-crake,  whose  rasping  cry 
makes  the  meadows  ring  again  all  through  the 
nights  of  May  and  June  especially.  The  various 
species  of  owls  also  keep  up  a  nocturnal  concert  of 
a  weird  and  startling  character ;  whilst  the  wailing 
note  of  the  lapwing,  and  the  cries  of  many  other 
wading  burds,  sound  clearly  on  the  air  in  such 
districts  as  the  birds  frequent.  These  harsh, 
shrill,  piercing,  or  melancholy  notes  serve  as 
signals  between  the  scattered  members  of  a 
species,  or  as  cries  of  recognition  between  the 
sexes,  and  are  of  great  utility  in  indicating  the 
whereabouts  of  individuals  at  a  time  when  the 
sense  of  sight  could  be  of  no  avail. 

The  mere  fact  that  certain  birds  sing  at  night 
is  interesting  in  itself,  but  the  observer  of  nature 
roust  not  rest  content  until  he  has  arrived  at  the 
probable  cause  of  the  habit.  It  is  a  source  of 
indescribable  pleasure  to  wander  through  the  cool 
green  woods,  or  by  the  reed  and  willow  fringed 
streams,  by  the  light  of  the  full  moon,  on  some 
soft,  balmy  night  in  May,  and  to  listen  with 
charmed  ears  to  the  music  of  these  several  singers 
of  the  night,  pouring  forth  the  passion  of  their 
love,  and  incited  by  sexual  rivalry  to  their 
sweetest  effort  These  glad  night-songs  fall  as  a 
soothing  balm  upon  the  soul,  and  act  like  a 
powerful  antidote  to  the  irritating  cares  and 
worries  inseparable  from  man's  daily  life.  To 
listen  to  these  unseen  singers,  hidden  away 
amongst  the  night-wrapped  foliage  of  the  wood 
or  stream,  lends  a  new  pleasure  to  every  ramble 
on  an  early  summer's  night,  and  fills  with  a 
romantic  charm,  the  most  prosajc  surroundings. 


Even  in  the  suburbs  of  noisy  London,  ever 
groaning  under  its  burden  of  turmoil  and  strife, 
the  nightingale  makes  night- time  beautiful ;  whilst 
on  the  banks  of  the  Thames,  not  many  miles  from 
Westminster,  the  reed-warbler  and  the  sedge- 
warbler  enliven  every  hour  of  summer  darkness 
with  their  chattering  song.  But  let  us  now  pass 
from  the  effect  to  the  cause.  It  is  a  very  signifi- 
cant fact  that  all  these  regular  singers  of  the 
night  are  nocturnal  in  their  habits— they  do  not 
remain  awake  to  sing,  whilst  other  birds  are  at 
rest,  but  to  follow  the  ordinary  avocations  of  their 
little  lives.  I  am  of  opinion  that  these  nocturnal 
singers  obtain  much,  probably  the  greater  portion, 
of  their  food  during  darkness.  Without  a  single 
exception  they  are  all  insectivorous  species,  and 
either  feed  on  certain  creatures  that  only  come 
abroad  at  night  or  are  most  abundant  at  that 
time.  It  is,  therefore,  only  natural  to  expect  to 
find  these  birds  most  melodious  at  the  time  they 
are  most  active.  They  sing  from  no  romantic 
prompting  of  the  gloom,  fain  though  the  poets 
and  the  dreamers  would  have  it  so  to  be,  their 
muse  having  inspiration  from  the  most  common- 
place of  causes.  The  song-thrush  is  up  and 
singing  with  the  dawn,  not  from  any  poetic 
sympathy  with  the  glowing  colours  of  the  eastern 
sky,  not  with  any  desire  to  express  his  joy  at  the 
rising  of  the  sun,  but  for  the  very  prosaic  reason 
that  the  snails  on  which  he  feeds  are  most  abundant 
at  that  hour,  and  rival  thrushes,  inspired  by  love, 
are  challenging  him  to  song  from  almost  every 
tree.  The  nightingale  sings  forth  his  passion  all 
the  livelong  night  because  the  requirements  of  his 
life  demand  that  he  shall  pass  that  period  in  quest 
of  food ;  for  him  the  day  is  just  as  suitable  as  the 
night  for  song  and  for  love,  although  the  love-sick 
maid  or  dreaming  poet  may  not  care  to  think  so. 

It  is  also  worthy  of  remark  that  nocturnal  song 
is  just  as  much  influenced  by  the  weather  as  the 
bird-music  of  the  day.  During  cold,  wet,  or 
windy  nights  it  may  be  repeatedly  remarked  that 
the  various  species  that  sing  at  night  remain 
silent ;  just  as  diurnal  species  sing  less,  or  even 
not  at  all,  on  cold,  inclement  days.  This  does  not 
imply  that  night-birds  are  asleep  if  they  are 
silent ;  they  are  just  as  wakeful  on  rough  nights 
as  on  tranquil  ones,  yet  invariably  remain 
songless  or  nearly  so. 
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The  ni^t  wind  murmurs  in  the  poplar  tree, 
The  white  moon  .sails  in  deeps  of  cbidless  sky ; 

The  nightingale  is  singing,  all  for  thee, 
Her  lovely  lullaby. 

The  bright  light  birds  that  in  the  sunshine  sing 
Are  sleeping  now— as  thou  my  bird  shouldst  be  j 

The  spell  of  night  lies  soft  on  everything — 
On  all  the  flowers  and  thee. 


The  lawn  is  grey  with  dew;  the  river  flows 
With  ceaseless  murmur  by  the  willows  grey; 

Soft  sleeping  now,  the  lily  and  the  rose 
Wait  patiently  for  day. 

The  daisy  buds  are  sleeping — ^softly  curled — 
Soft  sleeps  my  flower  at  last,  upon  my  knee; 

And  the  Almighty  Love  holds  all  the  world. 
As  mother's  love  holds  theet 
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CHAPTKK  VIII.— THB  HBATH. 
"  O,  tnaoj  a  shart  at  randam  sent 
Finds  niiik  the  Aicher  little  meant  1 " 

Sai/l. 

"  A/T^'  HEAT^  would  not  advise  you  to  emi- 
IVl     pate,  I  am  sure,  unless  he  were  going  to 

emigrate  himself." 
These  words  lightly  spoken  by  her  brother  fell 
upon  Elsie's  ear  like  a  revelation.  She  hastened 
to  her  own  room,  her  heart  swelling  and  her  cheeks 
tinghng.  What  could  Arthur  mean?  Nay,  his 
meaning  was  plain  enough  ;  but  what  reason  had 
he,  what  reason  could  he  have,  for  such  a  sug- 
gestion ?  The  thought  that  Mr.  Heath  could  ever 
be  anything  to  her,  except  the  kind  sympathising 
friend  and  counsellor  which  they  had  all  found  him, 
had  not  till  now  come  home  to  her.  He  had  been 
on  terms  of  intimacy  wilh  them  at  Pierremont. 
As  curate  in  charge  of  the  parish  his  visits  to  their 
house  during  Herbert's  last  illness  had  been  fre- 
quent. After  the  removal  to  Stonedale,  Mr.  Heath 
had  been  serviceable  to  them  as  a  neighbour  in 


many  ways,  and  had  participated  in  thdr  caires  and 
sorrows.  He  was,  Indeed,  almost  the  only  friend 
they  had  in  their  altered  position,  for  though  some 
of  their  former  neighbours  had  called,  and  would 
have  shown  them  attention,  those  fortnal  visits 
soon  came  to  an  end,  as  might  have  been  expected, 
and  without  any  poignant  regrets  on  either  side. 

Mr.  Heath  had  always  been  guarded  in  his 
manner  towards  Elsie,  for  though  attracted  to  her 
from  the  day  when  he  first  saw  her,  the  difference 
in  their  social  position  had  made  itself  felt  ;  and 
now  that  they  could  meet  on  terms  of  greater 
equality,  Mrs.  Tenant  and  her  children  were  in 
deep  affliction,  and  he  could  not  suffer  any 
thought  of  himself,  or  any  wish  of  his  own  heart, to 
intrude  upon  their  sorrow. 

Was  it  possible,  Elsie  thought  within  herself 
that  she  could  have  seemed  to  give  Mr.  Heath  any 
encouragement  7  She  had  never  dreamed  of  such 
a  thing.  So  soon  after  her  father's  disappearance, 
with  tne  uncertainty  that  prevailed  as  to  his  bie, 
there  seemed  to  be  no  place  in  her  heart  for  any 
other  feeling  than  grief  and  distress.     Mr.  Heath 
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must  surely  understand  that.  He  would  not  think 
so  h'ghtly  of  her  as  to  suppose— not  that  it  signified 
so  very  much  what  he  might  suppose — except  as  a 
friend  :  but  could  he  really  imagine  that  at  such  a 
time,  and  under  such  circumstances,  she  had  been 
thinking  of  him  ? 

And,  on  the  other  hand,  had  he  any  thought 
of  her,  beyond  the  friendly  interest  which  his  own 
kind  heart  would  naturally  feel  towards  those  who 
were  in  affliction?  It  was  a  silly  fancy  on  her 
brother's  part,  no  doubt— a  foolish  joke.  Mr. 
Heath,  she  was  sure,  had  no  such  ideas. 

But — bo3rs  are  so  thoughtless— »what  if  Arthur 
had  by  some  careless  word  betrayed  his  own  idle 
speculations  to  the  curate  ? — what  if  he  had  given 
Mr.  Heath  occasion  to  suppose  that  she  was  think- 
ing of  him — in  that  way  ? 

Elsie  was  so  confused,  so  distressed  by  con- 
flicting emotions  while  these  thoughts  passed 
through  her  mind,  that  she  dreaded  having  to 
meet  Mr.  Heath  at  his  next  visit,  which  might 
occur  at  any  moment.  Her  looks  would  betray 
her.  He  would  not  fail,  she  thought,  to  read  what 
was  in  her  mind  and  —in  her  heart.  He  had  been 
so  kind,  so  full  of  sympathy  in  all  their  troubles — 
almost  as  one  of  themselves. 

And  then  her  thoughts  went  out  once  more  to 
the  lonely  pit  on  the  hill-side.  Would  the  secret  of 
that  Death  Hole  ever  be  revealed?  How  long 
would  this  uncertainty  as  to  her  father's  fate  con- 
tinue? 

There  was  that  other  secret  also  which  Elsie  had 
kept  shut  up  in  her  own  heart,  and  of  which  she 
hoped  and  believed  that  no  one  but  herself  had 
any  suspicion.  It  was  a  terrible  burthen  to  her  ; 
and  she  could  not  whisper  it  to  anyone.  The  form 
of  her  father  on  that  fatal  night  at  Pierremont 
standing  in  front  of  the  old  clock  on  the  stairs  with 
his  hand  raised  to  its  index  was  constantly  before 
her.  The  dishonest,  the  felonious  act  of  which 
she  had  been,  as  she  supposed,  the  sole  witness, 
was  not  the  only  thing  tliat  troubled  her.  It  had 
led  to  a  feeling  of  estrangement  between  her 
father  and  herself.  He  had  felt  himself  humiliated 
and  had  made  a  grievance  of  it.  He  could  not 
forget,  not  only  that  Elsie  had  been  a  witness  of 
his  crime,  but  also  that  the  large  inheritance  which 
he  had  hoped  to  secure  had  been  lost  in  conse- 
quence. 

Elsie  could  not  reproach  herself  for  her  part  in 
the  matter ;  but  she  knew  that  her  father  had 
brooded  over  it  with  a  sense  of  injury ;  and  that 
the  cares  and  anxieties  which  followed  so  quickly 
upon  his  son's  death  had  preyed  upon  his  mind. 

If  it  had  not  been  for  the  fall  of  the  rock,  which 
could  only  have  been  an  accident,  Elsie  might 
have  feared  that  her  father,  in  a  fit  of  despondency, 
had  cast  himself  down  into  the  pit.  A  thrill  of 
terror  had  passed  through  every  nerve  when  the 
idea  first  smote  her,  and  she  could  not  think  of  it 
even  now  without  a  shudder.  That,  too,  would 
have  been,  in  some  sort,  her  doing,  if  it  could  not 
be  said  it  was  her  fault. 

And  where  was  he  now,  if  not  lying  dead  in  the 
quanry?  What  other  fate  had  overtaken  him? 
What  other  end  might  he  have  sought  ?  It  would 
have  been  almost  a  relief  to  Elsie  if  she  could  have 


known  for  a  certainty  that  her  father  had  indeed 
perished  by  an  accident,  and  not  by  an  act  of  his 
own. 

It  was  quite  out  of  the  question,  while  these 
uncertainties  prevailed,  that  Elsie  should  entertain 
any  thought  of  a  lover,  or  that  Mr.  Heath,  being, 
as  in  her  heart  she  knew  he  was,  in  perfect  sym- 
pathy with  her,  should  be  so  wanting  in  good 
taste  as  to  offer  her  any  such  attentions  as  her 
brother  had  supposed.  It  was  only  Arthur's  non- 
sense ;  and  she  was  very  angry  with  him,  and  very 
much  displeased.  And  yet  it  was  not  all  anger, 
nor  all  displeasure. 

Seeking  relief  from  such  distressing  thoughts  by 
change  of  scene,  Elsie  went  oCit  to  a  pleasant  spot 
on  the  outskirts  of  the  town,  known  as  the  Heath. 
There,  as  she  walked  about,  aimless  and  pre- 
occupied, her  attention  was  attracted  by  a  group 
of  children,  "a  large  little  family"  attended  by 
their  nurse.  The  weather  was  hot ;  but  the 
children  did  not  mind  that ;  and  while  they 
amused  themselves  the  nurse  sat  down  by  the  side 
of  the  baby,  which  was  asleep  in  its  cot  with  a 
bottle  by  its  side  and  a  pipe  in  its  mouth. 

A  bottle  and  a  pipe  ;  that  is  how  our  little  ones 
are  brought  up  now  from  the  day  of  their  birth. 
"  May  we  ne'er  want  a  friend  nor  a  bottle  to  give 
him,"  says  the  old  song ;  not  quite  so  evil  as  it 
sounds  ;  not  so  bad  as  the  Romulus  and  Remus 
story  with  a  wolf  or  a  Lupa  for  wet  nurse.  At  all 
events  the  baby  seemed  to  thrive  upon  it;  and 
Elsie,  stooping  over  it,  touched  its  little  white  fore- 
head with  her  lips. 

**  The  little  one  she  kissed. 
Kissed  it  very  gently, 
Which  was  sucking  its  little  fist, 
Sleeping  innocently." 

The  nurse,  ready  for  a  gossip,  began  at  once  to 
relate  the  story  of  the  child's  birth,  idiosyncrasies, 
and  general  biography,  leading  up  naturally  to  the 
parents  and  their  house  and  establishment,  situated 
on  the  borders  of  the  Heath. 

It's  father,  she  said,  was  a  manufacturer, — "  an 
'osier  ^  she  called  him.  She  did  not  object  to 
a  tradesman's  family  herself,  but  the  chil- 
dren were  growing  up  now  and  ought  to  go  to 
school ;  they  had  such  prepawsterous  ways  and 
habits.  "  That  boy  Horace  is  a  regular  pickle," 
she  said  ;  "  just  look  at  him  !  It's  quite  impossible 
to  keep  him  respectable ;  he  came  out  dean  and 
tidy,  and  now " 

Now  Horace  was  anything  but  tidy.  He  had 
been  groping  in  a  pond  for  water-beetles,  or  any 
other  specimens  of  natural  history,  and  was  of 
course  very  wet  and  muddy. 

"  That's  always  the  way  with  him,"  said  the 
nurse.  "  He  thinks  of  nothing  but  collecting  nasty 
frogs  and  things  out  of  the  mud  and  dirt.  Oh, 
don't  come  nigh  me  with  your  rubbish  1 " 

Horace,  like  his  baby  brother,  had  a  bottle,  and 
was  looking  for  a  friend  who  might  be  interested 
in  its  contents.  Being  snubbed  as  usual  by  the 
nurse,  he  turned  to  Elsie. 

"Look  here,"  he  said,  "three  tadpoles  and  a 
newt     I  want  to  find  a  water-spider  and  to  see 
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him  dive.  I  have  read  about  it  in  my  natural-history 
book — ^a  spider  that  makes  a  diving-bell  for  him- 
self, and  goes  down  in  it.  Do  you  think  you  could 
find  a  water-spider  for  me  in  the  pond  ?  Do  you 
like  spiders  ?    I  do." 

"That's  the  way  he  goes  on,"  said  the  nurse. 
"Water-spider,  indeed  !  He  ain't  like  other  young 
gentlemen  in  his  tastes  and  habits,  though  he's 
dressed  as  nice  as  any  of  them,  and  might  be 
equally  genteel.  He  ought  to  go  to  school  or  'ave 
a  governess.  He's  wet  all  over,  and  we  must  go 
home  now  as  quick  as  we  can,  or  he'll  catch  his 
death  of  cold." 

"I'll  take  him  home,  if* you  like,"  said  Elsie, 
seeing  that  the-  nurse  was  cumbered  with  the 
perambulator  and  the  other  children. 

"Thank  you,  miss  ;  that's  the  house." 

"  What's  your  name,  little  boy  ?  "  Elsie  asked,  as 
they  hurried  along  together. 

"  Spider,"  said  the  child,  his  eyes  and  thoughts 
alike  occupied  with  his  bottle. 

"  Spider  ?  " 

"  Oh,  my  name  ?    My  name's  Horace." 

"  Horace  what  ?  " 

"  Oh,  Horace  Bland  ;  but  I  wonder  how  soon 
these  tadpoles  will  turn  into  frogs.  What  becomes 
of  the  tail  when  it  drops  off?  What  does  the  tail 
turn  into?    That's  our  house — Heatherside." 

Bland — Heatherside?  These,  then,  were  the 
children  of  whom  Mr.  Weaver  had  spoken  to  her ; 
this  the  family  for  whom  a  visiting  governess 
was  required.  Elsie  had  taken  a  fancy  to  the 
boy  ;  he  was  pleasant  to  look  at,  notwithstanding 
his  wet  and  draggled  condition  at  the  moment ;  he 
had  character  and  intelligence  ;  he  had  placed  his 
wet  hand  in  hers  and  talked  freely  as  he  ran  along 
by  her  side  ;  he  wanted  her  to  go  in  with  him  to 
the  house  and  see  his  museutn  and  aquarium. 
Elsie  thought  she  would  like  to  have  him  for  a 
pupil,  and  his  sisters  also  if  they  were  at  all  like 
him.  But  she  left  him  at  the  door  and  went  home 
to  talk  to  her  mother  on  the  subject,  without 
waiting  to  see  the  aquarium  or  Mrs,  Bland. 

"  I  can't  think  why  you  want  to  go  out  teach- 
ing," Mrs.  Tenant  said,  when  Elsie  spoke  to  her. 
"Why  can't  you  be  satisfied  at  home?  Here's 
Mr.  Heath.  You  can  hear  what  he  thinks  about 
it." 

Mr.  Heath  was  the  last  person  Elsie  would  have 
wished  to  see  just  then,  or  to  consult ;  but  he  had 
the  privilege  of  entry  at  all  times,  and  his  hand  was 
on  the  door  before  she  could  make  her  escape. 
She  could  not  raise  her  eyes  to  his,  and  felt  the 
warm  flush  rise  to  her  forehead  as  he  entered  the 
room. 

The  curate  expressed  himself  in  the  strongest 
terms  against  Elsie's  proposition.  It  was  hardly 
fair  of  Mrs.  Tenant  to  appeal  to  him  in  her 
daughter's  presence,  letting  him  know  at  the  same 
time  what  answer  she  expected  and  desired ;  but 
Mr.  Heath  no  doubt  said  what  he  thought,  and 
said  it  feelingly  and  warmly.  He  need  not  have 
spoken  so  strongly,  Elsie  thought,  when  she  was 
alone  again  ;  but  she  could  not  be  angry  with  him 
for  doing  so.  She  would  not  have  wished  him  to 
be  indifferent.  *  She  supposed  he  was  right  from 
his  point  of  view,  and  Mrs.  Tenant  from  hers  ;  but 


she  could  not  at  once  abandon  her  intention  of 
doing  something  to  assist  in  the  housekeeping. 
It  was  right,  as  Mr.  Heath  had  said,  to  show 
piety  at  home ;  but  there  were  different  ways  of 
doing  it. 

Elsie  took  an  early  opportunity  of  calling  again 
at  Heatherside,  and  engaged  to  attend  there  for  a 
certain  time  every  day  for  the  instruction  and,  more 
important  still,  the  education  of  Mrs.  Bland's  in- 
teresting little  family  ;  and  Horace  was  delighted 
to  see  her,  and  took  her  at  once  to  show  her  his 
frogs  and  newts  in  a  glass  tank,  with  a  little  island 
in  the  middle  and  a  colony  of  spiders  overhead. 


CHAPTER  IX THE  MAN  WHO  COULDN'T  DIG. 

"  Where  be  thy  jibes  now  ?  " — Shakespeare. 

ARTHUR  TENANT  went  to  his  work  daily, 
sometimes  at  Stackpole's  counting-house,  but 
more  frequently  on  the  line  where  the  new 
railway  works  were  going  on,  and  came  home  tired 
and  "  covered  with  dirt,"  as  his  mother  frequently 
remarked,  even  when,  as  he  would  laughingly  re- 
mark, there  was  not  much  "ground"  for  the 
assertion. 

Tired?  Yes,  he  was  a  little  tired,  he  would 
confess  ;  but  it  did  not  hurt  anybody  to  be  tired  ; 
it  was  the  proper  thing  at  the  end  of  the  day.  He 
used  to  be  tired  with  doing  nothing  when  he  had 
nothing  to  do  ;  that  was  much  worse.  And  as  for 
the  dirt — he  must  get  himself  a  suit  of  cords  or 
moleskin,  like  other  working-men,  then  it  would 
not  show.  Thus  he  tried  to  laugh  away  his 
mother's  care  and  trouble  of  heart  on  his  account 

Yet  it  cannot  be  said  that  he  was  happy  or 
satisfied.  Mr.  Weaver  never  failed  when  he  saw  him 
to  remind  him  of  that  ;£^5,ooo  due  to  his  mother 
from  the  insurance  company,  if  only  she  would 
claim  it. 

"  It's  no  use  blinking  the  matter,"  he  said  one 
day,  meeting  the  young  man  in  the  street  "  Your 
poor  father  lies  buried  under  the  stones  and  gravel 
in  the  Death  Hole ;  there  can't  be  a  doubt  about  it 
You  couldn't  do  him  any  harm  by  proving  his 
death.  What  did  he  insure  his  life  for,  if  not  that 
his  widow  and  children  might  have  the  money  ? " 

That  was  not  quite  the  truth,  as  Mr.  Weaver 
knew  very  well.  Mr.  Tenant  had  intended  to 
borrow  more  money  for  his  own  use  as  well  as 
theirs,  by  a  further  charge  upon  his  prop>erty,  and 
this  insurance  was  required  as  a  collateral  security. 
But  it  served  as  an  argument  with  Arthur,  who 
knew  nothing  of  such  intentions. 

"  Of  course  we  ought  to  claim  it,"  he  admitted, 
"  if  only  we  could  prove  my  father's  death." 

"  I  have  had  some  talk  with  Stackpole  about  it," 
said  the  lawyer. 

"  With  Stackpole  ?  " 

"  Yes.  I  want  him  to  pump  the  water  out  of 
the  quarry  with  his  steam-engines.  You  know  how 
many  thousand  gallons  they  lifted  in  an  hour  or  a 
day  in  that  cutting,  where  the  river  broke  through. 
Machinery  can  do  anything,  as  he  sa3rs  ;  but  it 
wouldn't  pay  down  yonder,  that's  his  argument 
He  was  obliged  to  do  it  at  the  cutting,  and  it  cost 
him  I  don't  know  what.    Perhaps  you  do  ?  " 
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Arthur  knew  something  about  it,  the  wages 
and  other  payments  having  passed  through  his 
hands. 

"  No,"  he  said ;  "  I  fear  it  would  not  pay," 

But  the  idea  stuck  to  him,  and  his  mind  was 
exercised  continually  in  trying  to  solve  the  problem 
how  the  water  might  be  got  rid  of  from  the  Death 
Hole,  and  the  deadbody  of  his  father  recovered  and 
interred  with  rites  of  Christian  burial. 

He  searched  the  books  which  he  found  on 
Stackpole's  shelves,  and  made  himself  acquainted 
with  all  the  different  kinds  of  pumps  and  other 
hydraulic  machines  for  disposing  of  large  volumes 
of  water.  He  planned  a  huge  syphon,  by  which 
Ihe  water  might,  he  thought,  be  brought  over  the 
edge  of  the  pit  and  carried  down  the  slope  of  the 
hiii.  But  the  answer  to  every  such  scheme,  when 
he  consulted  Stackpole,  was  always  the  same — It 
would  not  pay. 

"  Not  but  what  it  might  pay  In  the  long  run,"  said 
the  contractor,  "  if  the  stone  could  be  got  at.  \Ve 
want  rough  stone  like  that  for  our  work  ;  big  slabs 
to  cover  watercourses  and  so  on ;  and  we  don't 
know  what  there  may  be  of  that  sort  in  the  pit 
But  it  would  be  a  risk,  and  I  have  risks  enough  on 
my  hands  just  now,  enough  to  swamp  me  almost. 
I'm  soiTy,  Mr.  Anhur,  but  I'm  afraid  I  can't  do 
anything  to  help  you  in  that  direction." 

He  always  called  him  "Mr.,"  especially  when 
any  of  the  workpeople  were  within  hearing. 

Among  these  last  was  a  strong  burly  Irishman 
named  Kelly,  who  looked  upon  Arthur  Tenant 
whenever  he  took  spade  or  pickaxe  in  band  with  a 
good-humoured  sort  of  pity,  verging  on  contempt, 
noticing  his  slender  form  and  the  delicate  colour 
of  his  hands,  "  nursed  Id  luxury,"  as  the  man  said, 
a  phrase  which  he  bad  picked  up  from  some  stump 
orator. 

"Dig!  what's  theuseof  him  trying  to  dig?"  Kelly 
would  say.  "  Why,  my  little  chap,  fourteen  year 
old,  would  beat  him  at  that  there  game  in  half  a 
hour.  He  wants  more  weight,  more  bone,  more 
muscle.     Look  at  my  little  chap  ! " 

"  He  ain't  a  very  little  chap,"  one  of  them  replied, 
"and  Mr.  Tenant  is  a  better  man,  maybe,  than  he 

Ben  Kelly  was  by  no  means  little  for  his  age. 
He  had  lately  joined  the  band  of  workmen  in  the 
railway  cutting,  and  bade  fair  to  rival  his  father 
before  long,  both  in  strength  and  stature. 

"  A  better  man  than  he  looks  I "  said  Kelly. 
"Sure,  and  he  might  aisily  be  that.  He  can't 
handle  a  pick  or  a  shovel,  not  to  do  no  good." 

It  was  Saturday  afternoon,  and  the  men  were  on 
their  way  to  the  office  in  which  Arthur  Tenant  was 
waiting  to  pay  them  their  week's  wages.  Kelly 
received  his  and  looked  about  for  his  son,  who  had 
not  yet  appeared.  The  other  boys  were  there, 
ready  to  follow  the  men  to  the  pay-desk,  but 
Kelly's  "  little  chap  "  was  not  among  them. 

Later  in  the  day,  as  Arthur  was  walking  along 
the  line  with  his  dog  Crusoe,  a  small  boy  met  him, 
and  looking  up  into  his  face  said  : 

"  Are  you  looking  for  a  shovel,  mister?" 

"A  shovel?     No." 

**  'Cause  there's  a  shovel  a-lying  out  there  a  little 
furder  on.     I  seed  the  handle  on  it  a  stickin'  out 


of  the  sand-pit.  I  should  ha"  pulled  him  out,  only 
I  couldn't— it  were  set  fast.  Give  me  a  penny,  sir, 
for  telling  on  ye." 

Arthur  turned  his  steps  in  the  direction  indicated, 
and  the  boy  passed  on.  In  the  gravel-pi^  under  a 
sleep  bank,  he  found,  as  the  child  had  said,  the 
handle  of  a  spade  or  shovel,  the  greater  part  of 
which  was  buried  under  a  heap  of  gravel  A 
moment's  observation  showed  him  that  there  had 
been  a  fall  of  the  soil,  and  the  thought  flashed 
upon  him  that  here  Ben  Kelly  had  been  employed 
digging  sand.  He  had  not  much  difficulty  in 
extricating  the  shovel,  and  immediately  set  to 
work  with  it,  to  clear  away  the  heap  of  soil  in 
which  it  had  been  embedded.  He  looked  round 
him  for  assistance,  but  there  was  no  one  in  sight. 
The  thought  bad  struck  him,  though  he  had 
scarcely  realised  it  as  more  than  a  conjecture, 
that  the  lad  Kelly  might  be  lying  there  buried 
under  the  fallen  sand.  He  threw  off  his  coat,  and 
set  to  work  with  all  his  strength  to  dig  into  the 
heap.  Crusoe  went  to  work  at  the  same  time  upon 
a  rahbit-hole  not  far  off.  Arthur  would  have  sent 
the  dog  away  in  search  of  help,  but  Crusoe  could 
not  understand  him.  He  was  intent  on  scratching 
a  hole  in  Ihe  sand,  like  his  master,  and  had  no 
room  for  more  than  one  idea  at  a  time  in  his  head. 


Arthur  Tenant  had  to  choose  between  clearing  the 
soil  an-ay  himself  and  going  in  search  of  help,  A 
navvy  or  two  would  have  made  quick  work  of 
it,  but  if  a  living  man  or  boy  was  indeed  lying 
there  buried,  every  moment  was  precious,  and 
he  went  on  working  by  himself  rather  than  lose 
time. 
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Presently  the  shovel  struck  upon  something  hard, 
which  proved  to  be  a  pickaxe.  Now  his  fears  took 
a  more  decided  shape.  The  tools,  he  felt  sure,  would 
not  have  been  left  there  on  a  Saturday  afternoon  if 
those  who  had  been  using  them  had  gone  away. 
Casting  a  hasty  look  around,  and  shouting  once  more 
as  loudly  as  he  could  for  help,  he  applied  himself 
again,  more  vigorously  than  before,  to  the  task  of 
shovelling  away  the  soil. 

A  few  minutes  of  this  hard  work  disclosed  more 
positive  evidence  of  the  catastrophe  which  he  could 
no  longer  doubt  had  happened  ;  a  boot  was  un- 
covered— an  old  boot,  heavy,  much  worn  ;  but  not, 
as  at  the  first  glance  he  hoped,  a  castaway — a  foot 
was  inside  it. 

Once  more  Arthur  Tenant  looked  about  him  for 
help,  and  tried  to  cry  aloud  as  before ;  but  breathless 
as  he  was  with  labour,  and  with  a  terrible  feeling  in 
his  throat  as  if  he  were  choking,  the  sound  that 
issued  would  have  been  inaudible  at  a  few  yards* 
distance  ;  and  there  was  no  one  anywhere  within 
sight  or  hearing.  If  the  lad  who  lay  there  under 
the  load  of  sand  and  gravel  was  to  be  rescued,  it 
must  evidently  be  by  his  hand  and  by  no  other. 
Crusoe  still  refused  to  be  sent  away  ;  he  understood 
that  something  had  gone  wrong,  but  would  not  leave 
his  master,  and  was  rather  a  hindrance  than  a  help 
to  him  by  his  attentions.  Arthur  threw  off  his  hat, 
his  waistcoat,  and  his  shirt,  the  sleeves  of  which  were 
full  of  sand,  and,  panting  with  excitement  and  half- 
naked,  dug  with  all  his  strength  into  the  gravel. 
The  sand  flowed  down  into  the  trench  as  fast  as  he 
opened  it,  and  for  a  time  the  task  seemed  to  be 
hopeless  ;  but  he  went  on  digging  and  clearing 
away  till  his  arms  became  numbed,  and  he  could 
scarcely  feel  the  shovel  as  he  grasped  it  The 
lower  limbs  of  the  unfortunate  lad  were  presently 
laid  bare ;  but  the  rest  of  the  form  was  much 
more  deeply  buried,  and  it  seemed  impossible  that 
he  should  be  got  out  alive.  Yet  the  limbs  were 
not  quite  cold  :  lifeless  they  seemed  to  be ;  but 
some  remains  of  animal  warmth  were  still  per- 
ceptible— so  at  least  Arthur  Tenant  thought. 

Compelled  at  length  to  'rest,  panting  and  almost 
sobbing  with  the  violence  of  his  emotion,  he  applied 
himself  again  after  a  brief  interval  to  his  task. 
Crusoe,  who  tried  with  all  his  brains  to  understand 
his  master's  signs,  stood  by  him  peering  down  into 
the  trench,  and  whining,  but  refusing  to  leave  the 
spot.  Arthur  scolded  him  and  struck  him  in  his 
impatience  ;  but  the  poor  creature  stuck  to  him  all 
the  more  closely,  and  could  not  comprehend  what 
was  required  of  him. 

Again  and  again  the  drifting  sand  fell  down,  half 
filling  the  trench  which  had  just  been  opened. 
Again  and  again,  when  the  soil  had  been  almost 
cleared  away  from  the  inanimate  form,  and  there 
was  reason  to  hope  that  the  task  would  soon  be 
accomplished,  a  new  fall  of  earth  called  for  renewed 
exertion.  Arthur  could  no  longer  wield  the  shovel, 
and  was  down  upon  his  knees,  raking  away  the  loose 
sand  with  his  hands.  He  tried  in  vain  to  lift  or 
draw  away  the  body  out  of  the  drift,  but  the  head 
ind  shoulders  were  immovable.  The  narrow 
trench  in  which  he  worked  grew  deeper  and  the 
sides  pressed  in  upon  him.  Breathless,  benumbed, 
with  bleeding  hands  and  bloodshot  eyes  from  which 


the  eyelids  could  not  entirely  exclude  the  sand,  he 
went  on  baling  away  and  throwing  the  gravel  behind 
him  over  his  head,  working  still  without  a  momenr's 
pause,  mechanically,  like  one  in  a  dream. 

Suddenly  he  fell,  or  was  struck  down  upK>n  his 
face,  paralysed.  He  could  no  more  move  hand  or 
foot,  neither  could  he  breathe  ;  darkness  closed  over 
him  ;  a  cold  heavy  burthen  pressed  him  down, 
holding  him  with  irresistible  force  to  the  ground- 
One  thought  possessed  his  mind  in  that  extremity — 
he  was  dying,  dead,  buried.  Then  he  lost  ail 
consciousness. 

A  few  minutes  later,  though  he  had  himself  no 
perception  of  time,  he  felt  warm  hands  touching 
him  ;  and  murmuring  sounds,  like  broken  inarticu- 
late.  voices,  boomed  in  his  ears.  Something  cold 
was  in  his  mouth  and  in  his  throat ;  water,  he  knew 
it  as  he  swallowed  it ;  a  heaven-sent  elixir  it  seemed 
to  be  ;  but  he  wondered  how  it  came  there.  His 
eyes  smarted  terribly  ;  for  he  had  tried  to  open  them 
and  they  were  full  of  sharp  fine  sand.  It  was  like 
a  nightmare,  very  painful  and  distressing,  and  he 
tried  to  rouse  himself  and  wake  up  from  the 
oppressive  dream.  Then  he  knew  that  faces  were 
looking  down  on  him  and  figures  bending  over  him ; 
and  then  suddenly  memory  returned,  and  though 
he  could  see  nothing  clearly,  and  could  scarcely 
unclose  his  eyes,  he  knew  that  he  had  been  rescued, 
brought  back  out  of  the  very  jaws  of  death,  out  oif 
the  cold  embrace  of  the  grave. 

At  last,  after  repeated  efforts,  he  spoke  :  "  Be- 
Be-Ben  ! " 

"  Ben,"some  one  repeated,  catching  at  his  meaning. 

"  They've  just  got  him  out,"  another  answered. 

"  Dead,  though." 

. "  Fm  afraid  so.    What  do  they  say  ?   Hope  not  ?  "* 

Arthur  heard  no  more.  The  sleep,  the  dream 
returned.     He  was  again  unconscious. 


CHAPTER  X.— WHERE'S  BEN? 

"  Methought  I  heard  a  voice  cry.  Sleep  no  more." 

WHEN  Kelly  had  received  his  week's  wage  on 
Saturday  afternoon  at  the  little  wooden  hut 
which  served  as  an  office,  he  had  waited 
about  some  time  for  his  son  ;  and  then  turned  in 
with  some  of  his  mates  to  a  public-house  for  just 
one  glass  of  beer.  It  did  not  seem  at  all  strange 
to  him  that  his  son  had  not  returned  from  work 
with  the  other  labourers.  The  younger  men  and 
those  who  had  joined  the  gangs  most  recently 
were  often  "  put  upon  "  ;  they  were  told  to  collect 
the  tools,  or  sent  on  errands,  and  seldom  got  the 
full  benefit  of  short  time  on  Saturdays.  Moreoi^er 
there  was  a  cricket-match  going  on  in  the  neighbour- 
hood, and  Ben  might  have  lingered  there  to  watch 
the  play.  He  would  turn  up  presently,  his  father 
thought  He  had  no  anxiety  about  him.  He 
would  just  drink  a  glass  of  beer  and  then  go 
home. 

But  Kelly  had  a  capacity  for  drink  as  well  as  for 
work,  and  could  seldom  stop  at  the  first  pint 
He  had  a  weak  head,  he  used  to  say :  a  drop  of 
anything  upset  him  sooner  tlian  it  would  anyone 
else.   The  head,  with  its  thick  crop  of  wiry  hair,  wa% 
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externally,  quite  in  keeping  with  the  rest  of  his 
body  ;  he  could  carry  a  fourteen-foot  plank  upon 
it,  or  a  skep  of  gravel  which  would  have  staggered 
most  men  ;  but  he  always  spoke  of  it  as  his  *'  weak 
p'int."  Whether  it  was  the  weak  p'int,  or  the 
tobacco  fumes,  or  the  babble  of  many  voices  in  the 
little  taproom,  or  possibly  that  other  pint  which  he 
had  been  induced  to  take,  Kelly  grew  very  hot  and 
drowsy,  and  sat  for  an  hour  or  more  propped  up  in 
a  corner  with  his  head  against  the  wall,  dozing. 

He  was  roused  from  his  stupor  by  the  sound  of 
his  own  name,  sharply  and  loudly  uttered. 

"  Kelly,  I  say ;  where's  your  boy  Ben  ?  what's 
come  of  him  ?  where  is  he?" 

"  Ben  ?  " 

"Yes,  Ben  ;  where  is  he?  where  was  he  at  work 
this  morning  ?  " 

"  Why,  gettin'  sand,  to  be  sure  ?  " 

"Then  he*s  in  the  pit  now,  Kelly.  There  has 
been  a  fall  of  the  bank  and  he*s " 

"  Buried  alive,"  another  voice  blurted  out 

Kelly  said  not  a  word,  but  ran  out  of  the  house 
and  away  at  full  speed  down  the  line  towards  the 
spot  where  his  boy  had  been  at  work. 

Near  the  pit  he  met  two  men  helping  along  and 
almost  carrying  between  them  another  form,  be- 
grimed with  dirt,  half  naked,  the  face  besmeared 
with  blood  which  was  flowing  from  the  nose  and 
mouth. 

"  Oh,  Ben,  my  lad,"  he  cried  ;  "  why  no  :  this 
ain't  Ben  ! " 

"Ben's  yonder,"  was  the  short  reply.  "Ben's 
yonder ;  what's  left  of  him,  poor  lad  ! " 

Ben  was  lying  on  the  grass  not  far  off,  carefully 
tended  by  Mr.  Heath,  whose  practical  knowledge, 
acquired  at  an  ambulance  class,  was  being  turned 
to  good  account  on  his  behalf. 

Kelly,  wild  with  grief  and  terror,  threw  himself 
upon  the  ground  by  his  son,  and  would  have 
embraced  the  lifeless  form ;  but  Heath  put  him 
gently  aside  with  a  word  or  two  of  encouragement. 
"  His  life  is  in  him,"  he  said  ;  "  he  will  be  all  right 
presently,  please  God." 

"Please  God  and  the  Blessed  Virgin! "  cried  the 
Irishman,  lifting  up  his  hands  as  if  he  would  take 
hold  of  the  very  heavens  above  him,  and  pouring 
out  incoherent  prayers  to  divers  of  the  saints. 

The  boy  Kelly  had  been  dug  out  to  all  appear- 
ance dead.  If  Mr.  Heath  had  not  been  present 
when  they  dragged  him  forth,  he  would  probably 
have  been  pronounced  dead,  and  would  have  died 
in  consequence.  But  the  efforts  made  to  restore 
him  by  artificial  respiration  were  successful,  and  in 
the  course  of  half  an  hour  or  so  Ben  was  carried 
away  in  the  fashion  improvised  for  such  cases,  and 
put  to  bed  in  the  infirmary  at  Stonedale. 

It  was  the  dog,  after  all,  that  had  been  the 
means  of  bringing  rescue.  He  had  learnt  his 
lesson  at  last,  and  had  run  with  lightning  speed  in 
search  of  help. 

The  first  person  that  he  met  was  Mr.  Heath, 
talking  to  a  little  boy ;  the  boy  had  stopped  him 
to  tell  him  about  a  shovel,  that  was  lying  some- 
where in  a  sand-pit,  and  hoping  to  get  a  penny 
from  him  for  the  information.  The  dog,  leaping 
upon  him  and  running  to  and  fro,  invited  him  by 
eager  and  impatient  signs  to  follow  him  ;  and  the 


boy's  story  about  the  shovel  in  the  sand-pit 
suggested  a  catastrophe  of  some  kind.  One  thing 
was  clear  :  the  dog  had  a  story  to  tell,  and  he  must 
follow  the  poor  brute  and  learn  the  meaning  of  it. 

The  sight  of  Arthur's  coat  and  waistcoat  lying 
on  the  sand-bank  confirmed  his  worst  fears.  The 
dog  also,  scratching  and  tearing  at  the  earth  with 
his  paws,  showed  him  exactly  where  to  direct  his 
efforts,  and  with  the  help  of  some  other  men,  who 
presently  came  up,  Arthur  was  speedily  unearthed. 

Then  it  was  seen  that  another  form,  to  all 
appearance  lifeless,  was  lying  underneath ;  and 
Ben  also  was  rescued. 

Leaving  his  son  at  the  infirmary  after  he  had 
been  assured  by  the  surgeon  that  no  serious  injury 
had  been  sustained,  and  that  the  boy  would  be  all 
right  in  a  day  or  two,  Kelly  followed  Mr.  Heath 
along  the  road  towards  Mrs.  Tenant's  house  to 
make  inquiries  about  Arthur ;  and  as  they  went 
the  curate  told  him  all  that  he  knew  about  the 
accident,  and  the  part  that  Arthur  had  acted  in  the 
rescue. 

"An'  I  said  as  he  couldn't  dig !"  Kelly  remarked 
penitentially. 

"  He  had  a  desperately  hard  task,  and  he  stuck 
to  it  bravely.  His  hands  were  torn  and  cut  with 
the  sharp  gravel ;  his  finger-nails  worn  to  the 
quick ;  his  eyes,  mouth,  and  nostrils  filled  with 
sand." 

"  Lord  help  him  ! " 

"  He  was  half-naked,  as  you  must  have  seen." 

"  Ah  !  sure  an'  I  did." 

"He  would  have  gone  on  in  spite  of  all,  and 
would  have  dug  your  boy  out  ;  but  another  fall  of 
earth  occurred  and  buried  him  also.  When  we 
found  him  he  was  almost  dead  :  you  saw  him." 

"  Ah  !  sure  an'  I  did,"  Kelly  gasped  again. 

"  He  was  lying  in  the  trench  which  he  himself 
had  dug,  and  your  boy  under  him." 

"  Lord  help  him  ! "  cried  Kelly ;  "  and  if  ever  I 
can  do  aught  for  him — him  as  saved  my  boy's  life, 
and  nearly  lost  his  own — if  ever  I  can  do  aught  for 
him — well — I  won't  say  no  more  ;  it  don't  sinnify 
talking— but " 

He  stretched  his  hands  high  above  his  head, 
after  his  manner  ;  and  so  doing  registered  a  vow, 
not  the  less  sincere  and  earnest  because  it  found 
no  utterance  in  words. 


CHAPTER  XL— A  BIT  OF  WRITING. 
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A  certain  portion  of  uncertain  paper." — Byron. 


YOUNG  Ben  Kelly  went  back  after  a  week's 
rest  and  holiday  to  his  work  at  Stackpole's, 
not  a  great  deal  the  worse  for  having  been 
buried    alive    and    dug    up    again ;    but  Arthur 
Tenant's  recovery  was  much  more  tedious. 

When  he  began  to  get  about  again,  a  change  to 
the  seaside  was  recommended ;  and  Mr.  Weaver, 
the  lawyer,  did  not  fail  to  take  this  opportunity  of 
again  urging  upon  Mrs.  Tenant  that  she  should 
claim  the  money  due  to  her  from  the  insurance 
office  on  the  death  of  her  husband. 

"  You  can't  bring  him  back,  you  know,  by  saying 
he  is  still  alive.  You  may  as  well  give  him  up  at 
once.     Youll  lose  your  son  next,  if  you  don't 
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mind.  It's  like  throwing  away  a  good  life  to  save 
a  bad  one." 

"  I'm  not  going  to  the  seaside,"  Arthur  said,  by 
way  of  diversion.  "  I'm  all  right,  and  don't  want 
it." 

"  All  right !  my  dear  Arthur  !  Why  you  are  as 
weak  as  water.  You  must  have  a  change — change 
of  air  and  scene.     Your  doctor  says  so." 

"  Doctors  will  say  anything,"  said  Arthur,  with  a 
laugh.  "  I  shouldn't  care  to  go  away  alone,  and 
you  must  stay  here  to  take  care  of  Elsie." 

"  Why  can't  Miss  Tenant  go  with  you  ?  "  Weaver 
asked. 

"  She  is  at  Mrs.  Bland's,  you  know,  and  comes 
home  every  evening." 

"  Oh,  yes,  governessing  ;  I  forgot.  How  does  she 
like  it  ?  " 

"  Makes  the  best  of  it,"  said  Arthur. 

*'  It's  a  great  pity,"  Mrs.  Tenant  moaned. 

"A  great  pity,  indeed,  and  no  need  for  it  what- 
ever. There's  five  thousand  pounds — that  life 
insurance  policy — waiting  for  you  to  claim  it. 
The  -company  would  be  glad  to  pay  it.  They 
don't  like  these  outstanding  claims,  and  /  don't 
like  them.     It's  not  business." 

Weaver  had  his  own  reasons  for  being  dis- 
satisfied. He  had  a  heavy  bill  against  Mrs. 
Tenant's  estate,  and  would  not  ask  for  payment 
while  her  means  were  so  straitened. 

"You  have  only  to  hold  out  your  hand,"  he 
went  on,  holding  out  his  own  significantly,  "  and 
you  might  have  it— in  a  week." 

"  I  should  have  to  prove— to  prove  my  husband's 
death,"  said  the  lady,  sighing. 

"  That  wouldn't  kill  him ;  neither  that  nor 
anything  else  now.  It's  enough  to  bring  him  out 
of  his  grave,  though,  to  see  how  things  are  going 
with  you.     That's  what  he  came  for,  no  doubt." 

"  Came  for  ? "  Mrs.  Tenant  said,  looking  up  at 
the  speaker  with  fear  and  wonder.  The  apparition 
of  her  husband  in  his  "  den  "  at  Pierremont,  after 
his  supposed  or  actual  death  in  the  quarry,  had 
been  sedulously  kept  from  her  knowledge. 

"  What  he  came  for,  Mr.  Weaver  ?  "  she  repeated. 
"  What  can  you  mean  ?  " 

"  What  /  came  for,  I  meant  to  say,  or  did  say," 
the  lawyer  answered.  "What  /  came  for,  of 
course ;  but  it's  no  use  my  coming.  You  won't 
take  my  advice." 

"You  certainly  said  he^^  Mrs.  Tenant  insisted, 
only  half  satisfied  with  his  explanation.  Both  Mr. 
Weaver  and  her  son  were  evidently  confused,  and 
the  good  lady  did  not  fail  to  notice  it. 

"I'll  go  and  have  a* ride  round  the  hills,"  said 
Arthur ;  "  that  will  do  me  more  good  than  anything 
else.  My  native  air,  you  know.  Stackpole  offered 
me  his  old  white  pony  as  often  as  I  like  to  have  it. 
It  will  carry  me  nicely  that  short  distance ;  and 
don't  be  afraid,  mother — he  won't  go  too  fast.  He's 
old  and  broken-winded,  and  like  an  armchair  to 
sit  I  shan't  mind  taking  him,  for  he  is  doing 
nothing  ;  past  work  almost,  and  out  at  grass." 

Mounted  on  the  old  pony,  Arthur  went  often  to 
the  hills  above  Pierremont,  and  felt  himself  drawn 
on  every  occasion  to  the  brink  of  the  stone  quarry, 
where  he  doubted  not  the  body  of  his  father  lay. 
Crusoe    never    failed    to    attend    him  on    these 


expeditions,  and  seemed  to  share  the  general 
impression  that  his  late  master  was  lying  down 
below,  overwhelmed  in  those  gloomy  depths.  He 
remembered  the  hat  and  the  stick  which  he 
had  recovered  from  the  water,  and  which  were  stJi 
in  their  usual  places  in  the  entrance-hall  of  Mr?. 
Tenant's  house  ;  and  though  the  dog  would  go  \\\ 
a  melancholy  fashion  to  the  water's  edge,  he  never 
plunged  in  for  a  swim,  nor  could  he  be  induced,  if 
anyone  threw  a  stick  into  the  pool,  to  go  after  it 
and  fetch  it  out.  Arthur  had  not  the  heart  to  try 
him  in  that  way  ;  but  there  were  others  who  did  so, 
and  from  them  the  dog  turned  away  reproachfully 
with  drooping  head  and  tail. 

Arthur  was  sitting  on  the  brow  of  the  pit  one 
afternoon,  looking  down  moodily  at  the  water. 
when  a  hand  was  laid  upon  his  shoulder,  and 
turning  round  he  saw  old  Adam  Todd. 

"  Here  again.  Master  Arthur  ?  "  he  said,  '*  yo j 
can't  keep  away  from  the  spot.  I  comes  and  looks 
at  it  myself  sometimes,  and  thinks  of  you  and  thv 
good  lady  your  mother.  How  is  she  ?  How  do 
she  bear  up  ?  " 

"  Fairly  wtII,  thank  you,  Todd ;  she  won't 
believe,  you  know,  that  my  poor  father  lies— down 
there." 

"  Well,  he  don't,  you  know,  Mr.  Arthur.  It  ain't 
him  as  lies  there  :  *  The  spirit  shall  return  to  God 
who  gave  it.' " 

"  True  ;  but  she  will  have  it  that  he  is  still  alive, 
body  and  spirit  too.  Sometimes  I  think  she  \S: 
almost  convinced  that  it  cannot  be  so ;  but  sht 
won't  acknowledge  it." 

"  Let  her  alone,"  said  the  old  man  ;  "  it  will  all 
be  brought  home  to  her  in  due  time.  You  don't 
doubt  yourself,  do  you  ?  " 

Arthur  shook  his  head  sadly. 

"They  are  like  Jordan's  waters  to  him,"  said 
Todd.  "  If  they  could  divide  asunder  by  a  miracle, 
or  if  they  could  be  drawn  off",  pumped  out,  wh:it 
would  you  see  ?  Only  the  poor  remains  and  the 
clothes.  You  would  like  to  see  him  buried  decent, 
of  course  ;  but  w- hat  do  it  sinnify  ?  " 

If  Mr.  Weaver  had  been  there  he  would  have 
replied  to  that  question,  "  Five  thousand  pounds," 
But  standing  on  the  brink  of  that  gloomy  pool 
Arthur  could  think  of  nothing  but  the  lifeless  form 
hidden  from  view  by  the  dark  water,  which  gave 
almost  a  sacred  character  to  the  locality. 

They  walked  away  together  in  the  direction  of 
the  old  man's  cottage,  and  sat  down  in  his  garden, 
leaving  the  pony  to  browse  in  the  lane.  The  sun 
was  near  its  setting,  but  it  was  still  warm  and  plea- 
sant in  the  autumn  air — St.  Luke's  summer,  as  it  is 
sometimes  called.  A  hard  wooden  bench,  backed 
by  a  sweetbriar  hedge,  afforded  them  delicious  rest 
after  their  walk.  Mrs.  Todd  came  to  the  door, 
and  called  to  her  husband  to  come  in  to  supper ; 
and  when  she  saw  Arthur,  who  rose  and  would 
have  gone  away,  she  begged  him  to  remain,  and 
even  suggested,  as  if  she  were  taking  a  liberty,  tkit 
he  should  drink  a  cup  of  milk,  and  perhaps  eat  a 
morsel  of  bread,  before  mounting  his  horse.  The 
old  lady  would  have  spread  a  separate  table  for  him, 
but  Arthur  would  not  allow  it ;  and  they  sat  to 
gether  at  the  open  door,  where  the  sweet  odour 
from  the  briar  hedge  was  borne  to  them  upon  the 
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evening  air,  listening  to  the  song  of  the  birds  and 
conversing  together  of  old  times. 

Arthur  thought  he  had  never  enjoyed  an  evening 
meal  so  much.  He  had  a  strong  appetite,  and  the 
bread  was  home-made;  the  cheese  was  not  Gor- 
gonzola,  nor  Stilton,  but  moist  and  mild,  not  meant 


to  be  tasted  only  as  a  relish,  but  to  be  eaten  for 
a  meal ;  and  the  table-talk — that  was  like  the 
rest  of  the  entertainment^plain  and  simple,  pure 
and  wholesome. 

"You  have  never  had  that  loadstone  Ijack,  I  am 
afraid,"  Arthur  said. 

"No,  Mr.  Arthur;  no,  sir;  that  lies— where 
your  poor  father  lies;  but  it  don't  sinnify— not  a 

"  It  was  a  pity  though,"  Mrs.  Todd  put  in ; 
"but  of  course  it  couldn't  be  helped,  and — well, 
no  ;  it  don't  sinnify  ;  it  was  of  no  vally  like  ;  only 
as  a  bit  of  a  queeriosity." 

"  I  am  very  sorry,"  Arthur  began. 

"  Oh,  no,  sir,  you  needn't  be  sorry,"  she  went  on. 
"It  don't  sinnify  at  all." 

But  it  was  evident  that  the  old  wife  regretted 
the  loss  of  her  relic,  and,  disregarding  her 
husband's  nods  and  winks,  she  could  not  help 
talking  about  it. 

"  It  had  been  in  our  family,  leastways  in  Todd's, 
for  over  a  hundred  year.  Strangers  as  used  to 
visit  the  hilts  and  the  quarries  used  to  look  at  it 
and  wonder ;  sometimes  they  got  so  hot  and  fierce 
arguing  over  it,  it  did  one's  heart  good  to  hear  'em ; 
at  other  times  they  would  laugh  and  make  a  joke 
of  it ;  and  it  was  always  something  to  talk  about. 
Some  on  'em  wanted  to  buy  it  for  a  show,  a 
museum  or  something  ;  but  Todd  wouldn't  never 
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"There  was  a  bit  of  writing  along  wi'  it,"  ! 


went  on  after  a  pause.  "  I  shouldn't  wonder  if  it's 
in  the  box  still — all  about  where  it  was  found  and 
what  it  was  good  for  ;  but  it's  such  a  queer  hand- 
writing and  so  worn  and  faded  that  I  could  never 
make  it  out  myself,  not  being  no  great  scholar. 
Would  you  like  to  see  it,  sir  ? " 

She  went  and  fetched  a  little  tin  box  or 
canister  in  which  the  loadstone  had  been  kept 
and  treasured  up  longer  than  anyone  could 
remember,  Mrs,  Todd  said— a  hundred  years 
at  least.  Although  the  precious  relic  was  no 
longer  there,  the  written  paper  was  in  its  place, 
and  Arthur  carefully  opened  it  and  pieced  it 
together,  for  it  was  worn  and  parted  at  the 
foldings. 
It  began,  "  I,  John  Adams  " — 
John  Adams,  it  seemed,  was  the  man  who 
found  the  loadstone ;  and  this  was  his  own 
account  of  the  discovery,  written  from  his  dic- 
tation by  some  one  more  accomplished  than 
himself. 

"  I  thought  it  was  your  grandfather  or  great- 
grandfather who  found  the  loadstone,"  said 
Arthur,  after  he  had  with  much  difficulty  mas- 
tered the  contents  and  was  looking  through  it  a 
second  lime. 

"  My  great  gran'fer,"  said  Todd. 
"  But  he  calls  himself  John  Adams." 
'■  Oh,  ah  !   Adams   his   name  was  ;   why  he 
changed  it  I  don't  know  ;  but  it  seems,  after  he 
found  this  thing  they  called  him  Todd  to  distin- 
guish him  from  other  Adamses  in  the  place. 
Many  of  the  folks  about  here  have  by-names. 
There's  Much  Adams — the  name  sticks  to  him, 
though  heain't  a  big  fellow  himself  by  no  means  ; 
his  father  was  a  tall  man  and  stout,  uncommon 
stout  to  be  sure,  and  so  he  got  his  name.     Then 
there's  Skinny  Adams  ;  he's  well  matched  anyhow 
— as   thill  as  a    rushlight   and   same   colour.     So 
my   gran'fer  were  called   Todd   Adams,  along  of 
the  twoadstone.     And   they  dropped  the  Adams 
after  a  bit,  and  I  don't  know  as  I  was  ever  called 
anything  else  but  Todd  in  a  common  way." 

"And  I  suppose,"  said  Arthur,  "  if  you  wanted 
a  coal  of  arms,  like  what  you  see  on  the  carriages 
of  gentlefolks,  you  would  have  a  toad  on  your 
escutcheon  ;  or  three  toads,  like  the  ancient  Kings 
of  France.  They  were  changed  lo  three  lilies 
though,  when  one  of  the  kings  became  a  Chris- 
tian." 

"I  don't  want  no  coat  of  arms,"  said  the  old 
man  ;  "  and  if  I  did  I  shouldn't  choose  twoads  for 
my  scuttle." 

"  I  don't  suppose  you  would.  Toads  are  not 
fair  lo  look  upon.  According  lo  the  book  of 
Wisdom  some  creatures  went  without  the  praise 
of  God  and  His  blessing  at  the  Creation.  If  that 
were  so,  toads  may  have  been  among  the  number." 
"  I  don't  know  how  that  might  be,"  said  Todd. 
"Ain't  we  told  in  the  Bible — 'Everything  that 
creepeth  upon  the  earth  after  his  kind,  God  saw 
that  it  was  good '  ?  Still  I  shouldn't  have  chose  lo 
be  called  Todd  instead  of  Adams,  nor  to  have 
twoads  for  my  coat  of  arms — coat  of  arms  indeed  ! 
I  shouldn't  care  for  a  coat  without  arms  neither; 
if  it  came  to  that.  You  can  take  that  there 
dokiment  home  with  you  if  you  like,  Mr.  Arthur, 
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and  read  it  through  at  your  leisure.     It  ain't  of 
much  vally  now." 

"  No,"  Mrs.  Todd  put  in  ;  "  not  of  much  vahie 
now,  not  to  nobody.  The  twoadstone's  gone  ;  we 
shall  never  see  that  again ;  so  you  can  take  the 
paper  if  you  like." 

Todd  made  signs  to  his  wife  to  drop  that  subject, 
so  she  retired  to  the  back-kitchen  and  dropped  it 
there,  and  Arthur  put  the  "dokiment"  into  his 
pocket,  promising  to  return  it  some  day ;  and, 
mounting  the  old  white  pony,  rode  away. 

He  sat  up  late  that  night  reading  the  paper  and 
reflecting  on  the  contents.  There  was  one  point 
that  fixed  his  attention.  The  stone  in  which  the 
toad  had  been  discovered  was  not  taken  actually 
from  the  pit,  but  from  a  tunnel  or  watercourse 
which  had  been  opened  on  the  slope  of  the  hill  at 
some  distance  lower  down,  with  a  view  to  tap  the 
water  in  the  quarry  and  let  it  run  off.  This  tunnel, 
it  appeared,  had  been  driven  for  some  distance, 
but  had  never  been  completed.  An  accident 
which  occurred  had  led  to  an  interruption  of  the 
work.  Two  men  had  lost  their  lives  by  a  fall  of 
stone  in  the  tunnel.  After  some  time,  the  effort 
had  been  renewed  ;  but  as  it  could  not  be  carried 
on  without  great  peril  to  the  workmen,  the  owner 
of  the  pit,  fearing  a  repetition  of  the  catastrophe, 
had  given  a  peremptory  order  to  abandon  the 
attempt. 

The  idea  now  occurred  to  Arthur  Tenant  that 
this  tunnel  might  be  reopened  and  completed. 
With  modern  appliances  there  need  not  be  much 
difficulty  or  danger  ;  and  if  the  water  in  the  pit 
could  be  thus  tapped  and  the  greater  part  of  it 
drawn  off,  the  body  of  his  father  might,  if  really 
there,  be  recovered  and  decently  interred.  Not 
only  so,  but  the  quarries  might  again  be  profitably 
worked,  to  say  nothing  of  the  insurance-money 
which,  if  their  worst  fears  were  confirmed,  they 
would  be  able  at  once  to  claim. 

He  slept  but  litde  that  night ;  and  going  again 
early  next  day  to  the  quarry,  he  made  diligent 
search  about  the  lower  part  of  the  hill  for  any  in- 
dication there  might  be  of  such  an  excavation  as 
had  been  described.  The  ground  was  overgrown 
with  gorse  and  briars,  through  which  the  sharp, 
lichen-covered  rocks  thrust  their  rude  peaks  at 
intervals  ;  and  there  was  nothing  that  he  could  at 
all  take  hold  of  to  show  where  human  hands  had 
been  at  work. 

Crusoe  forced  his  way  in  here  and  there  in  his 
pursuit  of  rabbits  or  other  living  creatures  ;  but 
man  and  dog  alike  returned  from  the  spot  un- 
satisfied. 

Arthur  did  not  fail  to  tell  Stackpole  all  that  he 
had  learnt  about  the  unfinished  waterway.  It 
would  be  a  capital  thing,  the  contractor  said,  if 
even  half  the  water  could  be  got  to  run  off  through 
such  a  channel.  The  rest  could  be  pumped  up  to 
that  level  and  discharged  through  the  same  vent. 
He  was  too  busy  to  think  about  it  just  then  ;  and 
he  had  no  doubt  those  who  had  begun  the  work 
had  had  good  reasons  for  discontinuing  it.  They 
would  not  abandon  a  valuable  quarry  unless  com- 
pelled to  do  so.  He  recommended  Arthur  to  find 
out  if  possible  where  the  attempt  at  tunnelling  had 
been  made,  and  how  far  it  had  been  carried  into 


the  hill-side.    He  would  then  himself  go  over  some 
evening  and  look  at  the  place. 

Arthur  spent  the  greater  part  of  his  time  in  this 
quest,  taking  counsel  with  old  Todd  and  others  of 
the  country  folk.  Much  Adams  gave  his  opinion, 
and  undertook  with  some  of  his  fellows  to  clear 
away  the  gorse  and  briars  from  the  spot  where  he 
supposed  the  watercourse  might  be,  and  a  con- 
siderable space  was  very  soon  laid  bare.  None  of 
them  had  ever  heard  of  the  tunnel  \  they  did  noi 
believe  in  it ;  but  they  were  ready  to  do  a  days 
work  for  Mr.  Arthur,  especially  with  a  view  to 
opening  the  quarry  again,  which  would  be  likely 
to  give  employment  to  many  of  them. 

"Sure,  you're  all  wrong,"  said  a  voice  behind 
them,  as  they  stood  gazing  at  the  devastation  they 
had  made,  and  wiping  their  brows  before  going  at 
it  again.  "  You  won't  find  it  hereabout.  You  are 
not  low  enough  down ;  the  slope  of  the  hill  must 
be  took  into  account." 

It  was  Kelly  who  spoke.  Arthur  had  told  him 
all  about  the  place,  and  he  and  Ben  had  come 
there  on  the  Saturday  half- holiday  to  do  him  a 
service  if  they  could. 

"  I  have  been  over  here  before,"  he  said,  "  to 
look  at  the  place  and  to  reckon  up  the  levels,  as 
far  as  I  could  do  it  with  the  eye.  I  have  been 
used  to  such  jobs  as  these,  you  know,  and  I  should 
say  as  if  there's  a  hole  anywhere,  such  as  you  are 
looking  for,  it  will  be  here,  or  hereabout" 

He  pointed  to  a  mound  on  the  side  of  the  hill, 
on  which  stood  a  fine  group  of  birch- trees,  sur- 
rounded by  a  luxuriant  growth  of  hawthorn,  and  a 
mass  of  underwood  and  brambles. 

"  This  is  about  the  place  I  should  look  to,''  he 
said,  forcing  his  way  through  the  undergrowth,  and 
opening  a  path  by  which  Arthur  could  follow  him, 
till  they  stood  upon  the. mound  near  its  centre. 

"  They  would  not  begin  upon  high  ground  like 
this,"  said  Arthur  doubtfully. 

"  No,  sir ;  but  if  they  dug  far  into  the  hill  they  would 
bring  out  a  lot  of  stuff,  and  would  throw  it  down  at 
the  mouth  of  the  excavation,  and  so  a  mound 
would  grow  up  on  each  side,  and  in  course  of  time 
the  two  would  become  like  one.  If  you  take 
notice,  sir,  you  can  see  that  there's  a  sort  of  a  valley 
running  across  the  mound,  though  it's  so  grown 
over  that  you  would  hardly  notice  it.  This  is  where 
the  mouth  of  that  there  tunnel  ought  to  be ;  and 
this  is  where  they  made  it,  according  to  my  views, 
I  should  cut  down  some  of  them  trees  and  dig 
right  down  here,  if  I  was  you." 

"That  would  be  a  great  piece  of  work,"  said 
Arthur,  "  and  would  take  a  long  time." 

"  Not  so  very  long,  sir.  One  of  our  gangs  would 
soon  get  into  it,  'specially  if  they  was  to  work  at  it 
as  you  did  in  the  sand-pit  yonder.  Me  and  Ben 
would  come,  and  bring  a  lot  of  our  mates." 

"  I  wish  you  would,  Kelly.  I  would  pay  them 
for  their  work,  of  course." 

"  Well,  you  can  give  them  something,  if  you  like, 
when  they  have  done ;  but  there's  a  goodish  few 
of  'em  would  be  ready  to  give  their  Saturday  after- 
noons for  nothing,  I  dare  say,  being  it's  for  you. 
They  don't  forget.  I'll  see  what  can  be  done  about 
it  before  another  Saturday.  I  don't  forget  neither, 
me  and  Ben." 
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CHAPTER  XII.— VISIONS  OF  THE  NIGHT. 

"  I  talk  of  dreams. 
Which  are  the  children  of  an  idle  brain, 
Begot  of  nothing  but  vain  fantasy." 

ShaKespeare, 

BEFORE  Arthur  Tenant  returned  home  that 
night  he  arranged  with  Much  Adams  and 
two  of  his  neighbours  to  make  preparations 
for  the  excavators,  who  were  expected  to  begin 
their  work  the  following  week,  by  cutting  down 
the  trees  and  clearing  the  ground  of  the  under- 
growth near  the  place  which  Kelly  had  pointed  out 
to  them.  He  himself  visited  the  place  almost  daily, 
and  by  the  end  of  the  week,  when  the  navvies 
arrived,  all  was  cleared  and  ready  for  them. 

Kelly  had  raised  a  band  of  volunteers,  some 
half-dozen  besides  himself  and  Ben,  and  had 
brought  them  to  the  spot  with  their  tools  in  one 
of  Stackpole's  carts,  lent  for  the  occasion.  They 
were  not  long  in  getting  to  work,  and  by  a  proper 
division  of  labour  soon  made  an  impression  upon 
the  mound.  The  soil  into  which  they  dug  con- 
sisted chiefly  of  stones  and  rubble,  which  they 
could  readily  believe  had  been  thrown  up  artificially. 
Decided  evidence  of  this  appeared  before  they  had 
l)een  long  at  work,  some  fragments  of  crockery 
being  unearthed.  Then  a  horse-shoe  was  found. 
That  was  passed  round  and  inspected.  A  good 
token  some  of  them  thought  it.  They  had  a  horse- 
shoe nailed  up  on  the  door  of  the  powder-house  at 
their  own  diggings  to  keep  off  the  lightning,  and 
had  not  been  very  well  pleased  with  Arthur  Tenant 
for  removing  it,  as  more  likely  to  attract  the  electric 
fluid  than  to  afford  protection  from  it.  There  had 
been  a  powder-house  hereabout,  they  said,  most 
likely,  and  the  horse-shoe  had  been  nailed  up  to  it : 
"they  knowed  what  they  was  about  in  those  days, 
pretty  nearly  as  well  as  us  chaps  now." 

Presently  they  met  with  further  encouragement 
in  the  shape  of  a  broken  jug,  on  the  side  of  which 
the  form  of  fat  Toby  in  all  his  rotundity  was 
distinctly  preserved  :  even  the  pipe  in  his  mouth 
was  as  plain  as  ever,  and  just  like  the  pipes  of  the 
present  day,  only  longer  than  our  Irish  friends 
were  accustomed  to  use. 

"  He's  been  here,"  said  one  of  the  men.  Laughing 
and  putting  the  jug  to  his  nose.  "Toby  Philpot 
has  been  here  ;  I  believe  I  can  smell  him  still." 

They  worked  on  for  an  hour  or  more,  the  soil 
tumbling  down  freely  and  only  needing  to  be 
wheeled  away  as  fast  as  they  could  fill  the  barrows. 
It  was  evident  that  they  had  begun  at  the  right 
place,  thanks  to  Kelly's  discrimination  ;  though 
how  their  labour  would  end  was  uncertain.  The 
huge  mound  might,  after  all,  consist  only  of  soil 
and  stones  from  the  top  of  the  pit,  which  had  been 
tipped  over  there  by  the  quarrymen  when  the  rock 
was  "  unbared." 

\Vhen  resting  from  work  they  walked  round  the 
quarry  looking  down  into  the  Death  Hole  and  the 
spot  where  the  crane  had  stood.  Some  of  them 
amused  themselves  by  dropping  stones  into  the 
silent  pool  and  listening  to  the  dull  thud  as  they 
struck  the  water;  but  desisted  as  Arthur  approached. 
It  was  like  throwing  stones  at  the  dead,  one  of 
them  remarked  in  a  low  tone ;  the  poor  old  gentle- 


man was  down  there.  No  one  seemed  to  doubt 
that  the  remains  of  Henry  Tenant  were  lying  in 
the  Death  Hole. 

"They  say  he  went  back  to  the  house  after 
he  fell  in  and  was  drown- dead,"  one  of  them 
remarked;  "the  housekeeper  saw  him  there,  as 
plain  as  I  see  you,  Jemmy,  at  this  moment ;  and  you 
ain't  no  ghost  to  look  at — not  at  present." 

"  It's  an  awful  place,"  the  man  Jemmy  replied,  a 
little  taken  aback.  "  I  wouldn't  care  to  pass  this 
way  at  night.  One  might  expect  to  see  something. 
Let's  go  down  and  do  a  bit  more  at  the  job  before 
it  gets  dark." 

They  set  to  work  again,  and  did  not  cease  until 
"  the  sun  had  stretched  out  all  the  hills,"  and  the 
plain  lay  in  shadow.  By  that  time  they  had  cleared 
away  a  great  deal  of  the  loose  soil,  and  had  reached 
the  solid  ground  which  lay  below.  But  there  was 
a  great  heap  in  front  of  them  yet  to  be  removed 
before  it  could  be  ascertained  whether  the  supposed 
tunnel  had  any  existence  or  no.  They  had  done 
a  good  afternoon's  work,  however ;  and  were  so 
well  satisfied  with  it  that  they  resolved,  one  and  all, 
to  return  to  their  work  on  the  following  Saturday. 

On  that  day  much  greater  progress  was  made, 
and  although  no  such  opening  as  they  had  expected 
was  discovered,  there  were  indications  which  led 
them  to  believe  that  an  excavation  of  some  sort 
had  been  made  near  the  spot  where  they  were 
working,  and  that  by  perseverance  in  their  search 
they  would  come  upon  it. 

It  was  late  that  evening  when  Arthur  Tenant 
reached  home,  and  Mrs.  Tenant  herself  opened  the 
door  for  him,  sighing  dismally' as  she  observed 
how  tired  he  seemed,  his  clothes  bearing  the  marks 
of  hard  work  on  the  hill-side,  for  which  she  was 
sure  he  was  totally  unfit. 

"What  are  you  doing  on  the  hills?"  his  mother 
said  querulously ;  "  it  is  not  fit  work  for  you, 
Arthur." 

"  We  are  getting  on  capitally,"  he  replied.  "  We 
can't  be  far  from  the  old  drift  now.  Stackpole  has 
lieen  over  to  look  at  it,  and  he  thinks  we  shall  find 
it  directly." 

"And  when  you  have  found  it ?" 

"  We  shall  see  how  far  it  reaches,  and  how  much 
more  has  to  be  done  before  we  get  to  the  pit." 

"It  was  abandoned  before  on  account  of  the 
danger.     Two  men  were  killed  there." 

"  That  was  a  hundred  years  ago.  Such  accidents 
don't  happen  now." 

"  Oh,  yes,  they  do  indeed.  Why,  Arthur,  you  and 
that  boy  Ben  were  both  of  you  buried  alive  only  a 
few  weeks  ago,  and  nearly  killed." 

"  Kilt  entirely,  as  Kelly  describes  it  still.  That 
was  in  a  sand-pit,  and  for  want  of  proper  care.  This 
is  quite  a  different  thing." 

"  Oh,  Arthur,  I  had  a  dream  last  night,  a  dreadful 
dream.  I  thought  that  I  was  standing  on  the  hill 
near  the  pit's  mouth,  and  I  heard  a  voice  crying 
to  me  out  of  the  deepest  part,  where  the  water  lay 
cold  and  dark.  It  was  your  voice,  Arthur  ;  I  can 
hear  it  now  :  *  Mother,  mother  !  'nt  cried  in  a  sort 
of  hoarse  whisper.  I  tried  to  run  down  to  the 
place  where  that  hole  is  being  dug,  but  I  kept  on 
stumbling  and  falling,  and  could  hardly  get  on  at 
all.     I  dragged  myself  along  upon  the  grass  on  my 
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hands  and  knees ;  and  when  I  got  at  last  to  the 
place  where  you  had  been  digging  I  saw  nothing 
but  your  feet  sticking  out  of  the  ground  :  all  the  rest 
of  your  body  was  buried  head  downwards." 

"  What  did  you  do,  mother  ?  " 

"  I  tried  to  pull  you  out ;  but  your  shoes  came 
ofif  in  my  hands,  and  your  feet  slipped  away  so  that 
I  could  do  nothing  to  help  you." 

"  You  tickled  them-,  I  dare  say.  I  never  could 
bear  to  have  the  soles  of  my  feet  touched  ;  and,  now 
I  think  of  it,  what  did  you  do  with  my  shoes  ?  I 
could  not  find  them  this  morning  when  I  wanted 
to  put  them  on.     What  did  you  do  with  them  ?  " 

"  Don*t  laugh  at  me,  Arthur  ;  don^t  make  a  joke 
of  your  mother.  It  was  my  dream,  not  yours.  It 
frightens  me  to  think  of  it.  If  you  go  to  that  hole 
again  it  will  very  likely  come  true." 

"A  dream  of  the  past,  mother,  not  of  the 
future ;  you  were  thinking  of  the  sand-pit,  not  of 
the  Death  Hole." 

"  Ah,  but  I  have  heard,"  said  the  good  lady  sadly, 
*•  that  history  repeats  itself ;  we  may  have  the 
sand-pit  story  over  again,  only  worse.  Don't  laugh 
at  me.     I  can't  get  it  out  of  my  head.'* 

There  were  other  dreams  and  fancies  which  Mrs. 
Tenant  could  not  get  out  of  her  head  at  this  time. 
The  unguarded  remark  which  Mr.  Weaver  had 
suffered  to  escape  him  about  her  husband  and  his 
"  coming  back  "  had  taken  hold  upon  her  memory, 
and  was  causing  her  a  great  deal  of  uneasiness. 
"It's  enough  to  bring  him  out  of  his  grave  if  he  could 
see  how  things  are  going  with  you,"  the  lawyer  had 
said  :  " thafs  what  he  came  for"  He  had  en- 
deavoured  to  recall  the  words  or  to  give  them  a 
different  meaning,  but  neither  at  the  lime,  nor 
afterwards  when  the  good  lady  was  alone,  could 
she  be  satisfied  with  his  explanation.  "That's 
what  he  came  for,"  Weaver  had  said,  "  not  what  / 
came  for,"  as  he  would  have  had  her  believe. 
She  had  noticed  his  confusion  when  she  looked 
at  him,  wondering  at  his  words ;  there  was  a 
meaning  in  them  which  was  being  kept  from  her  : 
what  was  it? — to  what  could  he  have  referred 
unless  to  some  appearance,  real  or  supposed,  of 
her  husband  since  his  death  ?  She  pondered  it  in 
her  mind  by  day,  and  thought  of  it  by  night  lying 
awake  upon  her  bed  :  it  haunted  her  even  in  her 
dreams.  She  seemed  to  see  him  standing  by  her 
bedside,  pale  and  wan,  clad  in  the  garments  which 
he  had  worn  when  she  saw  him  last,  going  towards 
the  fatal  pit,  the  water  dripping  from  him,  a  terrible 
and  ghastly  object : 

*'  Even  such  a  man,  so  faint,  so  spiritless, 
So  dull,  so  dead  in  look,  so  woe  begone, 
Drew  Priam*s  curtain  in  the  dead  of  night." 

She  knew  it  was  only  a  dream  ;  but  the  impression 
left  upon  her  senses  was  so  terrible  that  she  feared 
to  move  in  her  bed,  and  yet  dreaded  even  more  to 
fall  asleep  again. 

Had  her  lost  husband  really  appeared  to  others, 
not  in  dreams,  but  visible  to  their  eyes  as  they  had 
seen  him  in  his  life  ?  If  anything  of  this  kind  had 
occurred  it  ought  not  to  have  been  concealed  from 
her.  And  why  should  he  have  shown  himself,  if 
such  a  thing  were  possible,  to  others  and  not  to 
herself?    It  was  a  fearful  thing  to  contemplate.    If 


he  had  come  once,  he  might  come  again.  She  did 
not  think  she  would  be  so  much  afraid  of  the  realit}- 
as  of  the  dreams  which  had  struck  such  terror  into 
her  heart.  If  he  should  come  to  reproach  her, 
that  would  indeed  be  terrible ;  but  it  might  be  that 
he  would  appear  in  kindness  to  blot  out  the  memor}- 
of  angry  words  which  had  been  spoken  on  both 
sides,  even  at  their  last  interview  when  they  were 
leaving  Pierremont ;  or  perhaps  he  wanted  to 
convince  them  of  his  death,  that  she  and  her 
children  might  claim  the  benefit  of  the  insurance- 
money,  and  be  relieved  from  the  inconveniences 
they  suffered  for  want  of  it  Arthur  had  nearly  lost 
his  life  while  in  Mr.  Stackpole's  service,  and  was 
now  going  to  work  J^ain,  though  so  unfit  for  it 
Elsie  went  day  by  day  to  her  task  as  a  governess, 
and  was  looking  ill  and  jaded,  though  she  made  no 
complaint. 

These  things,  Mr.  Weaver  had  said,  were  "enough 
to  bring  the  dead  man  out  of  his  grave,"  and  "  tlut 
was  what  he  came  for."  Had  they  really  brought 
him  ?  Had  Weaver  seen  him  ?  The  idea  of  such 
a  visitation,  such  a  client  coming  in  office  hours 
to  the  attorney's  little  dingy  room,  was  grotesque ; 
but  what  could  Mr.  Weaver  have  intended  if  some- 
thing of  that  sort  had  not  been  in  his  thoughts? 


CHAPTER  XIII THE  DEN. 

"  A  false  creation 
Proceeding  from  the  heat -oppressed  brain." 

IT  was  about  this  time  that  Mrs.  Tenant  received 
a  visit  from  her  late  housekeeper  at  Pierremont 
Mrs.  Burley.     The  house  was  now  let,  and  her 
services  being  no  longer  required  she  was  looking 
out  for  another  situation. 

"  You're  looking  pale,  ma'am,  and  thin,"  she  said 
gazing  compassionately  at  her  late  mistress,  "and  no 
wonder.  Times  is  changed.  This  is  a  poor  place  for 
such  as  you  to  come  down  to  after  Pierremont.  Not 
as  I  am  sorry  to  leave  that  'ouse  myself,  and  I  hope 
the  new  people  as  is  coming  in  next  week  will  like 
it  better  than  I  do.  I  have  found  it  very  dull  and 
lonesome,  with  nobody  in  the  'ouse  only  Mrs. 
Brown,  and  she  away  all  day,  and  only  coming  in 
at  nights  to  sleep.  Not  as  we  have  been  disturbed 
at  all  of  late  :  never  seen  nor  heard  nothing  just 
lately ;  but  I  couldn't  forget,  Mrs.  Tenant ;  I  couldn : 
forget." 

She  shook  her  head  solemnly,  and  sighed  and 
gasped. 

"  Seen  nothmg?"  Mrs.  Tenant  asked  in  alarm. 

"  No,  ma'am,  not  since  that  first  time ;  you  heard 
about  that  of  course  ?  " 

"  I  don't  know  what  you  mean,  Mrs.  Hurley.** 

"You  never  heard  of  it?  Then,  Mrs.  Tenant 
not  a  word  more  will  I  speak.  Nothing  shall  in- 
dooce  me.  I  promised  Mr.  Heath  I  would  not 
and  I  never  did  ;  but  I  thought  of  course  by  this 
time,  as  ether  folks  was  talking,  you  must  have 
heard  ;  but  no,  I  won't  say  another  syllable." 

"  Oh,  yes,  Mrs.  Burley,  you  must  tell  me  wha: 
you  mean,  you  must  indeed. 

"  No,  ma'am,  not  if  it  has  been  kep'  from  yoc  : 
not  if  you  tell  me  it  has  been  kep'  from  you." 
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"  I  can't  tell  you  so  until  I  know  what  you  are 
talking  about." 

"  You  never  heard  what  happened  that  evening 
— that  same  evening  when  poor  Mr.  Tenant  fell 
into  the  pit  and  was  drowned? — how  he  came 
back  to  the  'ouse  ?  " 

"  Came  back  to  the  house  ?  "  the  widow  mur- 
mured, rising  from  her  chair  and  standing  face  to 
face  with  her  visitor,  whose  arm  she  seized. 

"  Then  I  will  never  tell  you,  Mrs.  Tenant.  Wild 
horses  should  not  tear  it  from  me.  Now  be  com- 
posed, ma'am,  do  ;  take  a  little  water,  and  if  there 
was  just  a  little  drop  of  something  in  it— No  ?  Well 
then  sit  you  down  upon  the  sofa.  It  has  given  you 
quite  a  turn.  I  got  such  a  turn  myself  when  I  saw 
it.  It  was  very  awful,  you  may  be  sure ;  it  was 
days  before  I  could  get  over  it." 

"  Tell  me  what  you  saw,"  Mrs.  Tenant  said  in  a 
peremptory  manner.  "  My  husband  came  to  the 
house  that  night  ?  " 

"Yes,  ma'am,  as  sure  as  I  sit  here  this  moment. 
I  thought  of  course  you  knew  it,  and  I  was  told 
not  to  say  a  word  to  nobody." 

"  Tell  me  everything ;  you  must— I  have  a  right 
to  know." 

"  Well,  so  you  have,  of  course,"  said  Mrs.  Burley ; 
"  and  as  you  insist  upon  it,  it  was  this  way." 

Then  she  told  her  mistress  all  particulars  of  the 
apparition  she  had  seen — Mr.  Tenant  coming  to 
the  back-door  bareheaded,  and  his  clothes  all  diip- 
ping  wet,  passing  straight  through  the  entrance- 
hall  without  once  looking  either  to  the  right  or  left, 
going  to  his  den,  and  standing  there  by  his  writing- 
table  for  a  few  minutes,  and  then  disappearing— all 
of  a  sudden — gone  ! 

The  circumstances  lost  nothing  by  the  telling. 
Mrs.  Burley  was  not  conscious  of  misstating  any- 
thing; the  facts,  as  they  appeared  to  her,  were 
sufficiently  wonderful,  and  the  housekeeper  believed 
implicitly  that  she  had  seen  all  that  she  described. 

'*  I  never  did  see  anything  of  the  sort  before," 
she  said  in  conclusion,  "  and  I  hope  I  never  shall 
again.  If  I  had  known  what  it  was  at  the  time,  I 
think  it  would  have  drove  me  mad,  stark  staring 
mad ;  but  I  never  thought  as  it  was  anything  but 
Mr.  Tenant  himself  alive,  come  back  to  look  for 
something  as  he  might  have  forgot.  When  I  found 
that  he  was  gone  again,  and  had  never  come  out  by 
the  door  as  he  went  in  at,  and  no  other  door  in  the 
room,  as  you  know,  ma'am,  yourself,  there  ain't— still 
I  never  thought  of  nothing,  only  that  it  was  very 
strange.  I  had  been  waiting  in  the  'all  in  case  he 
should  want  anything,  and  Imd  never  left  it  for  a 
moment,  so  he  couldn't  have  passed  through  it 
without  my  knowledge.  Still  I  only  thought  it 
very  curious. 

•"  But  when  I  heard  soon  afterwards  that  he  was 
dead,  and  lying  in  the  Death  Hole  at  that  very 
moment  when  I  saw  him  in  the  'ouse,  it  made  me 
feel  so  bad,  I  couldn't  tell  you.  And  if  it  hadn't 
been  for  Mrs.  Brown,  as  happened  to  be  there  a 
cleanin*  up,  I  couldn't  have  stopped  in  the  'ouse 
another  minute ;  and  she  has  been  with  me  o'  nights 
ever  since." 

"  How  do  you  know  it  was  at  the  same  time  that 
the— accident — happened  ?  " 

"The  clock  struck  seven  as  he  passed  through 


the  'all  ;  and  I  noticed  that  he  started  and  put  his 
haiids  up  to  his  ears,  and  quickened  his  footsteps, 
as  if  he  didn't  like  to  hear  it.  I  don't  know  why 
he  should  object,  but  so  it  was." 

"  Is  Mrs.  Brown  at  Pierremont  now  ?  " 

"  Yes,  ma'am.  She  is  caretaking  while  I'm  away. 
It's  the  first  time  I  have  been  out  so  far  as  this  since 
'  it  happened,  or  I  should  have  come  to  see  you 
sooner.  I  couldn't  leave  the  'ouse  without  some 
one  to  see  after  it ;  and  Mrs.  Brown  has  her  own 
things  to  see  to  in  the  daytime." 

"  Have  you  told  this  to  anyone  else  ?  " 

"  Only  to  Mr.  Heath,  ma'am,  and  to  Mr.  Weaver, 
and  to  old  Mr.  Todd.  Mrs.  Brown  may  have 
mentioned  it  to  one  or  two  of  her  people." 

"  Everyone,  then,  had  heard  of  it  except  myself?  *' 
said  Mrs.  Tenant. 

"  Oh,  yes,  ma'am,  and  everybody  as  has  heard 
believes  ;  they  couldn't  do  no  otherwise." 

That  same  afternoon  Mrs.  Tenant  hired  a  fly  and 
drove  over  to  the  hills.  Her  first  visit  was  to  the 
grave  of  her  son  Herbert,  where  she  spent  some 
little  time  and  shed  many  lears.  A  «pace  had 
been  reserved  by  the  side  of  it  for  herself  and  other 
members  of  the  family.  She  could  see  as  she  knelt 
beside  the  little  mound  the  rugged  peaks  which 
marked  the  spot  where  her  husband's  body  was 
supposed  to  be  lying  in  the  old  quarry.  She  had 
seen  him  there  in  one  of  her  dreams— a  shape,  a 
something  vague  and  solemn,  which,  with  the  vivid 
and  intense  perceptions  of  a  dreamer,  she  seemed 
to  know  and  feel  was  his  lifeless  body.  The  im- 
pression had  clung  to  her ;  but  it  was  a  dream  only, 
a  vision  of  the  night,  to  which  in  her  waking 
moments  she  could  attach  no  reality.  Yet  the 
dream  had  shaken  the  belief  which  she  had 
cherished,  that  he  was  still  alive.  The  strange 
rumour  of  his  appearance  in  the  den  at  Pierremont 
had  led  to  further  searchings  of  heart.  If  her 
husband  was  really  dead,  what  an  injury  was  she 
inflicting  Dpon  her  children  by  refusing  to  believe 
it  !  Dreams  and  apparitions  seemed  to  have  more 
weight  with  her  than  the  evidence  which  her 
solicitor  had  told  her  would  satisfy  the  insurance 
company,  or  even  win  a  verdict  from  a  jury. 

Mrs.  Tenant  was  now  on  her  way  to  Pierremont, 
seeking  she  scarcely  knew  what— conviction,  in- 
spiration ;  trusting  rather  to  the  chapter  of  accidents 
than  to  anything  definite.  She  did  not  want  to  hear 
any  further  particulars  from  Mrs.  Burley,  the  only 
person  who  pretended  to  have  witnessed  the  ghostly 
visit  on  the  night  of  Henry  Tenant's  disappearance  : 
she  had  chosen  this  day  and  hour,  knowing  that  the 
housekeeper  would  be  absent.  Mrs.  Brown  opened 
the  door  to  her  and  curtsied  ;  but  she  had  very 
little  to  say  to  Mrs.  Brown.  Dismissing  her,  Mrs. 
Tenant  went  about  the  house  alone,  peering  into  the 
deserted  rooms,  taking  a  last  look  at  the  place  which 
had  been  her  home  for  so  many  years.  Passing 
up  the  stairs,  she  stood  for  a  few  moments  before  the 
old  "  grandfather's  "  clock.  It  had  not  been  wound 
up,  and,  like  everything  else  around  her,  was  silent 
and  lifeless.  The  hands  did  not  move,  the  solemn 
tick  of  the  pendulum  had  ceased.  She  gazed  on  the 
familiar  dial  as  if  it  were  the  face  of  an  old  friend, 
a  witness  and  a  chronicle  of  all  the  chief  events  of 
her  happier  days.    If  it  could  have  spoken,  what 
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memories  might  it  not  have  evoked,  what  secrets 
might  it  not  have  told,  watching  by  day  and  night 
unceasingly  from  its  conspicuous  place  upon  the 
landing  !  What  secrets  !  Yes  ;  but  that  did  not 
enter  into  the  good  lady's  speculations.  She  knew 
nothing  of  what  had  happened  there  on  the  night  of 
her  son's  death,  and  for  the  honour  of  the  family 
the  old  clock  would  probably  not  have  revealed  it 
if  it  had  had  the  power.  Mrs.  Tenant  had  proposed 
to  take  this  clock  with  her  to  her  new  home  at 
Stonedale  ;  but  Elsie  had  made  difficulties,  Elsie 
had  dissuaded  her.  She  did  not  understand  her 
daughter's  objection,  but  had  yielded  to  her  wish, 
and  the  clock  had  been  left  in  the  house,  together 
with  some  other  articles  of  furniture  which  were 
imsuited  for  their  new  home  and  which  it  was 
supposed  the  new-comers  might  be  willing  to  pur- 
chase. 

Returning  to  the  entrance- hall,  Mrs.  Tenant,  after 
a  moment's  hesitation,  moved  with  slow  and  noise- 
less steps  towards  the  room  which  she  had  come 
especially  to  visit    The  door  of  her  late  husband's 

den "  was  locked,  but  the  key  was  in  it ;   the 
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sound  of  it,  as  she  turned  it  in  the  lock,  grated  upon 
her  nerves ;  but  she  opened  the  door,  and,  entering 
the  room,  closed  it  behind  her. 

This  room  was  still  partly  furnished.  The  book- 
cases remained,  being  fitted  to  the  walls.  A  heavy 
bureau  occupied  a  recess,  and  a  lai^ge  library  table 
stood  in  its  accustomed  place  before  the  window, 
the  shutters  of  which  were  partly  unclosed. 

What  happened  during  the  few  minutes  spent  by 
Mrs.  Tenant  in  that  room  cannot  be  told.  Mrs, 
Brown,  who  was  on  the  look-out  behind  a  swing- 
door  which  shut  off  the  passage  leading  to  the 
servants' department,  had  retreated  shuddering  when 
Mrs.  Tenant  entered  the  den  ;  but  returned  to  her 
post  and  waited,  watching  and  listening,  to  see  her 
come  out  again. 

When  the  door  was  opened  Mrs.  Tenant  appeared, 
supporting  herself  with  difficulty.  She  seemed  to 
be  "  lost,"  as  Mrs.  Brown  expressed  it,  standing  in 
the  doorway,  as  if  unable  to  advance,  her  head 
thrown  back,  her  lips  parted  and  colourless,  her  eyes 
half-closed,  her  attitude  and  features  exp.~essive  of 
doubt,  amazement,  and  alarm. 
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THE  literary  history  of  the  nineteenth  century 
contains  few  names  more  illustrious  than  that 
of  Samuel  Taylor  Coleridge.  His  son  Der- 
went  said  that  not  until  his  Life  should  be  published 
in  extenso,  if  that  were  ever  possible,  would  his 
father  be  truly  known,  "  either  in  his  weakness  or 
his  strength."  Such  a  Life  may  be  looked  for 
shortly  from  the  pen  of  the  poet's  grandson,  Mr. 
Ernest  Hartley  Coleridge.  Meanwhile  the  reader 
interested  in  the  subject  has  access  to  abundant 
sources  of  information,  the  latest  and  most  satis- 
factory being  a  biography  prefixed  to  a  new  and 
complete  edition  of  Coleridge's  Poetical  Works  by 
Mr.  Dykes  Campbell  with  the  modest  title  of 
"Introduction."  This  brief  but  comprehensive 
narrative  is  marked  by  the  fullest  research,  and 
written  in  a  tone  at  once  generous  and  discrimina- 
tive.* 

It  is  not  the  purpose  of  this  paper  to  give,  even 
in  outline,  the  story  of  Coleridge's  life,  but  it  may 
be  interesting  to  dwell  in  a  cursory  way  on  a  few 
significant  features  of  his  character  and  genius. 
In  writing,  however  slightly,  of  this  "  myriad- 
minded  "  man  it  is  impossible  to  overlook  his  want 
of  resolute  purpose,  and  the  evil  that  threw  a  dark 
cloud  over  the  larger  portion  of  his  days. 

Endowed  with  the  richest  gifts  of  imagination 
and  fancy,  with  a  subtle  intellect,  with  generous 
aspirations,  with  an  unrivalled  genius  for  con- 
versation, or  rather  for  monologue,   and  with  a 

^  The  Life  has  since  been  published  in  a  separate  form. 


winning  charm  that  brought  people  of  the  most 
varied  characters  within  his  magic  circle,  Coleridge's 
life,  considering  the  richness  of  its  promise^  must 
be  pronounced  a  comparative  faihire.  It  might 
seem  cruel  to  say  this,  considering  how  much 
our  literature  is  indebted  to  him  for  rare  blossoms 
of  song  and  for  fruitful  thought,  were  it  not  that 
he  felt  it  to  be  the  case  himself,  and  acknowledged 
that  the  "  fearful  slavery  "  of  opium  had  enthralled 
his  intellect  and  his  will. 

"I  never  doubted  that  he  meant  to  fulfil  his 
engagements  with  you,  but  he  is  one  of  those 
weak-moralled  men  with  whom  the  meaning  to  do 
a  thing  means  nothing."  These  words  are  in  a 
letter  written  by  Coleridge,  and  unconsciously  he 
describes  in  them  his  own  character.  It  is  said  of 
him  that  in  the  road  he  could  not  walk  straight, 
but  would  continually  shift  from  one  side  to  the 
other  j  and  this  was  also  a  moral  characteristic. 
He  could  not  walk  straight.  He  was  a  man  with- 
out backbone,  and,  as  he  said,  was  "willing  to 
exert  energy,  only  not  in  anything  which  the  duty 
of  the  day  demanded" 

Much  of  his  life  was  spent  in  dreams  of  what  he 
would  do,  and  he  seems  to  have  regarded  his 
splendid  projects  as  realities.  He  would  speak  of 
works  as  ready  for  the  press  of  w^hich  he  had  merely 
formed  the  plan,  and  to  write  an  elaborate  pro- 
spectus of  a  work  was  treated  by  Coleridge  as 
equivalent  to  its  production.  In  the  words  applied 
to  himself  by  his  gifted  son  Hartley,  who  had  the 
same  winning  nature  as  his  father,  and  the  same 
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weakness  of  resolution,  he  may  be  said  to  have 
"lost  the  race  he  never  ran."  Never,  however, 
was  he  so  fallen  as  to  be  unconscious  of  his  fall. 

It  has  been  said  by  Professor  Brandl,  one  of  the 
poet's  biographers,  that  the  lack  of  self-restraint 
may  be  forgiven  to  genius,  and  is  perhaps  in- 
separable from  it.  A  comfortable  doctrine  truly 
for  the  man  who  knows  that  his  will  is  weak  and 
imagines  that  he  possesses  genius.  There  never 
was  a  more  foolish  theory,  or  one  more  pregnant 
with  mischief.  Coleridge,  who  attributed  all  the 
failings  of  his  life  to  the  "accursed  drug,"  was 
under  no  delusion  of  that  kind.  He  felt  deeply 
the  ignominy  of  his  condition,  and  at  thirty-five 
the  consciousness  of  what  he  might  have  been,  and 
of  what  he  was,  called  forth  the  profoundly  pathetic 
lines  addressed  to  Wordsworth  after  hearing  him 
read  "  The  Prelude  "  : 

<*  Ah  I  as  I  Ibtened  with  a  heart  forlorn. 
The  pulses  of  my  being  beat  anew ; 
And  even  as  life  returns  upon  the  drowned, 
Life's  joy  rekindling  rouseil  a  throng  of  pains  •• 
Keen  pangs  of  Love,  awakening  as  a  babe 
Turbulent,  with  an  outcry  in  the  heart; 
And  fears  self-willed  that  shunned  the  eye  of  hope ; 
And  hope  that  scarce  would  know  itself  from  fear ; 
Sense  of  past  youth,  and  manhood  come  in  vain ; 
And  genius  given,  and  knowledge  won  in  vain. 
And  all  which  I  had  culled  in  wood-walks  wild. 
And  all  which  patient  toil  had  reared,  and  all 
Commune  with  thu  had  opened  out— but  flowers 
Strewed  on  my  corse,  and  borne  upon  my  bier 
In  the  same  coffin,  for  the  self-same  grave ! " 

Mr.  Campbell  thinks  that  what  Coleridge  was 
accustomed  to  call  his  "slavery"  had  begun  some 
years  before,  and  that  in  the  first  instance—which, 
indeed,  is  highly  probable — opium  was  used  as  a 
relief  from  pain.  In  1802,  in  his  fine  ode,  "  De- 
jection," he  would  seem  to  have  already  deplored 
his  thraldom.  He  had  lost,  he  said,  the  "  shaping 
spirit  of  imagination,"  and  the  happiness  which 
gives  life  to  song. 

"  Joy,  Lady !  is  the  spirit  and  the  power 
Which  wedding  Nature  to  us  gives  in  dower 
A  new  Earth  and  new  Heaven, 
Undreamt  of  by  the  sensual  and  the  proud  — 
Joy  is  the  sweet  voice,  Joy  the  luminous  cloud. 

We  in  ourselves  rejoice ! 
And  thence  flows  all  that  charms  or  ear  or  sight, 

AU  melodies  the  echo  of  that  voice. 
All  colours  a  suffusion  from  that  light." 

Many  years  later,  in  one  of  the  most  beautiful 
of  his  short  poems,  he  deplores  the  loss  of  power 
to  act,  and  the  privation  this  loss  entailed. 

**  All  Nature  seems  at  work.     Slugs  leave  their  lair — 
The  bees  are  stirring— birds  are  on  the  wing — 
And  Winter,  slumbering  in  the  open  air, 

Wears  on  his  smiling  face  a  dream  of  Spring ! 
And  I  the  while,  the  sole  unbusy  thing. 
Nor  honey  make,  nor  pair,  nor  build,  nor  sing. 

Yet  well  I  ken  the  banks  where  amaranths  blow. 
Have  traced  the  fount  whence  streams  of  nectar  flow. 
Bloom,  O  ye  amaranths!  Uoom  for  whom  ye  may, 
For  me  ye  bloom  not  I    Glide,  rich  streams,  away  I 


With  lips  unbrightened,  wreathless  brow,  I  stroll ; 
And  would  you  learn  the  spells  that  drowse  my  soul? 
Work  without  Hope  draws  nectar  in  a  sieve. 
And  Hope  without  an  object  cannot  live." 

In  many  respects  Coleridge  was  as  helpless  as 
a  child.  With  ease  he  might  have  made  a  large 
income  by  his  pen,  for,  dreamer  though  he  was,  he 
could  write  in  the  forcible  and  concise  style  re- 
quired by  the  daily  press,  and  was  offered  at  one 
time  a  good  position  on  the  "  Morning  Post."  He 
replied  that  he  would  not  give  up  the  country  and 
the  pleasure  of  reading  old  folios  for  two  thousand 
times  two  thousand  pounds,  and  that  beyond  ^350 
a  year  he  considered  money  a  distinct  evil. 
Southey  made  a  very  similar  reply  to  a  like  proposal 
from  the  "  Times  " ;  but  Southey  earned  his  choice 
of  comparative  poverty  and  the  country  by  hard 
labour,  whereas  Coleridge,  who  never  earned  the 
^350  which  he  regarded  as  necessary,  was  forced 
to  depend  in  great  measure  upon  the  assistance  of 
friends.  With  a  brief  and  beautiful  quotation  from 
Mr.  Campbell's  biography  we  shall  be  free  to  regard 
the  poet  under  other  and  more  cheerful  aspects. 

'*  To  my  own  mind,"  says  Mr.  Campbell,  "  his  fall  is  less 
wonderful  than  his  recovery.  His  will  was  congenitally 
weak,  and  his  habits  weakened  it  still  further ;  but  his- 
conscience,  which  was  never  allowed  to  sleep,  tortured  him  ; 
and  after  many  days  its  workings  stimulated  the  paralysed 
will  and  he  was  saved.  A  brief  dawn  of  unsurpassed 
promise  and  achievement,  a  *  trouble  *  as  of  *  clouds  and  weep- 
ing rain,'  then  a  long  summer  evening's  work  done  by  *■  the  set- 
ting sun's  pathetic  light ' — such  was  Coleridge's  day,  the  after- 
glow of  which  is  still  in  the  sky." 

Allusion  has  been  already  made  to  Coleridge's 
wonderful  capacity  for  winning  friends  and  attract- 
ing men  of  different  classes  who  came  within  his 
influence.  The  greatest  authors  of  the  century 
acknowledged  his  intellectual  supremacy  and  his 
fascinating  power.  Wordsworth  said  he  was  the 
most  wonderful  man  whom  he  had  ever  met  with  ; 
Southey  discovered  in  him  on  the  first  acquaintance 
"the  strongest  genius,  the  clearest  judgment,  the 
best  heart '' ;  and  Charles  Lamb,  who  had  beea 
his  schoolfellow  at  Christ's  Hospital,  loved  him» 
I  think,  with  a  depth  of  affection  surpassed  only 
by  the  love  he  bore  to^his  own  sister.  When  the 
friendship  of  fifty  years  was  broken  up  by  death> 
Lamb  wrote : 

"  I  feel  how  great  a  part  he  was  of  me.  His  great  and 
dear  spirit  haunts  me.  I  cannot  think  a  thought,  I  cannot 
make  a  criticism  on  men  or  books,  without  an  ineffectual 
turning  and  reference  to  Mm.  He  was  the  proof  and  touch- 
stone of  all  my  cogitations." 

Truly  does  Canon  Ainger  say  that  "  the  death  of 
his  friend  was  Charles  Lamb's  death-blow.  .  .  .  Iir 
conversation  with  friends  he  would  suddenly  ex- 
claim, as  if  with  surprise  that  aught  else  in  the 
world  should  interest  him,  *  Coleridge  is  dead  1 ' "' 
Thomas  Poole,  of  Stowey,  a  man  of  remarkable 
sagacity,  benevolence,  and  practical  knowledge  of 
af&irs,  bowed  also  to  Coleridge's  sway,  and  loved 
him  with  a  depth  of  affection  that  was  sorely  tried 
but  never  destroyed.  Poole  was  suffering,  says  his* 
biographer,  under  a  load  of  oppression  when  the 
two  men  first  met,  "but  the  mere  contact  with 
Coleridge's  genius,  the  delight  and  stimulation  of 
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intercourse  with  one  so  highly  gifted,  was  as  a 
draught  of  clear  spring  water  to  a  man  whose 
energies  were  paralysed  by  thirst."  Like  his  own 
"  Ancient  Mariner,"  Coleridge  in  his  younger  days 
at  least  held  his  listeners  captive.  He  talked  on 
for  ever,  and,  as  Hazlitt  said,  you  wished  him  to 
talk  on  for  ever. 

**I  dined  in  Parnassus,"  Lamb  wTote  in  1823,  "with 
Wordsworth,  Coleridge,  Rogers,  Thomas  Moore— half  the 
poetry  of  England  constellated  in  Gloucester  Place.  It  was 
a  delightful  evening.  Coleridge  was  in  liis  finest  vein  of 
talk— had  all  the  talk  ;  and  let  'em  talk  as  evilly  as  they  do 
of  the  envy  of  poets,  I  am  sure  not  one  there  but  was  content 
to  be  nothing  but  a  listener. " 

Wordsworth's  "exquisite  sister,"  to  whom  both 
these  great  poets  owed  so  much,  said  that 
Coleridge's  conversation  teemed  with  mind,  soul, 
and  spirit.  For  the  first  three  minutes  she  thought 
him  plain,  but  when  he  spoke  the  impression  was 
changed,  and  his  eyes,  she  said,  had  more  of  the 
"  fine  frenzy  "  of  the  poet  than  any  she  had  ever 
seen.  No  sooner  did  he  and  Wordsworth  become 
acquamted  than  the  latter  took  a  house  in  his 
neighbourhood,  for  even  on  Wordsworth,  the  most 
self-centred  of  poets,  the  mighty  magician  had 
cast  his  spell.  The  stories  of  his  achievements  as 
a  talker  are  numerous,  but  there  is,  of  course,  an 
occasional  divergence  of  opinion.  Everybody  has 
read  of  Carlyle's  visit  to  the  sage  on  Highgate  Hill, 
and  of  his  comparatively  low  estimate  of  the  man 
and  of  his  work.  But  Carlyle,  who  could  depreciate 
Scott  and  sneer  at  Lamb,  was  not  likely  to  relish 
any  speaker  who  compelled  him  to  be  silent.  He 
was  doomed  unwillingly 'to  be  dumb  upon  one  oc- 
casion in  the  presence  of  Macaulay,  and  Coleridge's 
river-like  flow  of  talk  must,  one  can  well  believe, 
have  irritated  the  philosopher  of  Chelsea.  The  frag- 
ments gathered  up  of  the  poet's  "  Table  Talk  "  by 
his  nephew  are  a  sufficient  answer  to  listeners  who 
complained  that  Coleridge's  talk  was  beyond  their 
comprehension.  In  numerous  cases  it  may  have 
been  without  any  fault  on  the  speaker's  part,  and 
many  a  distinguished  man  has  expressed  his  pro- 
found indebtedness  to  the  seeds  of  thought 
scattered  by  the  poet  in  his  Highgate  home. 

And  as  a  poet  our  debt  to  him  is  large  indeed. 
He  wrote  much,  no  doubt,  that  was  of  passing 
interest,  but  his  loveliest  verse  has  a  dancing 
freedom  of  movement  and  an  exhilarating  music 
that  are  beyond  praise.  Strange  to  say,  his  trans- 
cendent powers  were  for  a  long  time  unrecognised 
by  the  public.  "  Wallenstein,"  the  most  magnificent 
translation  of  a  poet's  work  in  our  language,  fell 
almost  dead  from  the  press  ;  and  the  "  Ancient 
Mariner,"  a  poem  unique  in  literature,  failed  to 
win  the  admiration  of  either  Wordsworth  or 
Southey.  To  his  intimacy  with  these  illustrious 
men  Coleridge  was  disposed  to  attribute  the 
contempt  showered  upon  him  by  the  reviewers. 
They  were  never,  he  said,  under  the  waterfall  of 
criticism  "without  wetting  him  through  with  the 
spray." 

For  an  ear  open  to  the  subtlest  harmonies  of 
verse  no  English  poet  save  Milton  can  be  said,  I 
think,  to  surpass  Coleridge,  and  in  this  respect  his 
only  rival  is  Shelley.  If  "a  concord  of  sweet 
sounds"  be  the  highest  poetical   gift,  Coleridge 


might  be  called  the  greatest  poet  of  his  age.  But 
such  a  verdict  would  be  a  false  one.  Neither  the 
"lovely  marriage  of  pure  words,"  nor  even  the 
imagination,  without  which  verse  is  vain,  will  supply 
all  that  we  ask  for  from  the  poet  The  heart  craves 
more,  so  does  the  intellect.  The  poet's  purpose  b 
not  that  of  the  didactic  teacher,  but  that  verse  is 
surely  greatest  which  with  harmony  and  imagination 
combines  the  poetic  wisdom  that  lifts  the  burden 
from  life,  or  enables  us  to  carry  it  with  a  lighter 
heart.  I'his  kind  of  satisfaction  is  seldom  to  be 
found  in  the  enchanting  music  of  Coleridge.  He 
said  once  of  a  sonnet  of  Lamb's  that  it  had  no 
body  of  thought ;  and  this,  if  we  are  to  seek  for  a 
defect  in  verse  of  such  loveliness,  is  what  we  fre- 
quently miss  in  his  own  poetry.  It  wants  substance, 
and  is  too  mystic  and  intangible  for  daily  service 
and  for  a  reader's  less  poetic  moods.  Coleridge, 
like  Keats,  can  carry  us  into  a  world  of  mysterious 
beauty  or  of  dreamy  sorrow,  but  he  is  rarely  able 
to  walk  with  firm  step  upon  the  green  earth.  His 
realm  is  full  of  fascination  for  his  lotos-eating 
disciples,  and  it  is  only  when  in  the  mood  of  a 
dreamer  that  we  can  listen  with  full -hearted  content 
to  his  delicious  music. 

This  dreamy  mood  is  not  necessarily  an  idle 
one.  There  are  jtimes  when  the  mind  needs  entire 
rest,  and  then,  by  submitting  ourselves  to  the 
witchery  of  a  poet  like  Coleridge,  we  may  gain  the 
refreshment  that  we  need.  In  such  moments  his 
song 

"  Should  make  all  Nature  lovelier,  and  itself 
Be  loved  like  Nature." 

Coleridge  was  a  philosopher  as  well  as  a  poet 
and  a  critic,  and  although  he  never  produced  in  a 
complete  form  the  great  work  to  which  he  some- 
times professed  to  have  dedicated  his  life,  many  of 
his  fragmentary  suggestions  have  served  to  stimulate 
thought,  if  not  always  wisely  to  direct  it.  Books 
with  more  of  life-blood  in  them  were  never  written, 
and  they  are  wholly  free  from  the  false  but  attrac- 
tive brilliancy  so  dear  to  the  rhetorician.  The 
"  Aids  to  Reflection,"  one  of  his  most  valued  works, 
which,  according  to  Julius  Hare,  crowns  its  author 
as  the  "  true  sovereign  of  modern  thought,"  is 
weighty  with  serious  reflections.  It  consists  lai]gely 
of  aphorisms  borrowed  from  Leighton,  accompanied 
by  comments  full  of  those  brooding  thoughts  which 
stimulate  the  intellect  and  move  the  heart  There 
is  in  this  volume  the  unmistakable  note  of  sin- 
cerity which  compels  respect.  It  is  not  meant  to 
be  read  lightly,  and,  indeed,  cannot  be  lightly  read; 
for  there  is  nothing  in  it  superficial,  or  that  does 
not  demand  the  full  attention  of  the  reader. 

It  is  rarely  that  the  gifts  of  imagination  and 
fancy  are  combined  with  the  highest  critical 
sagacity,  but  Coleridge  gave  a  fresh  life  to  the  art 
of  criticism  and  broader  principles  for  guidance 
His  comments  on  •  literature  are  always  full  0^ 
suggestiveness,  always  generous,  and  \i  in  a  par- 
ticular instance  they  fail  to  satisfy  the  reader,  they 
show  him  how  to  exercise  his  judgment.  In 
England  it  is  not  too  much  to  say  that  he  has 
created  an  entirely  new  school  of  poetical  criticism- 
He  has  done  more  for  Shakespeare  than  any 
English  writer,  and  all  he  has  to  say  of  Wordsworth 
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nnd  of  the  long  line  of  his  kingly  predecessors  is 
alive  with  vital  power.  Criticism  is  often  regarded 
as  a  subordinate  branch  of  literature,  but  in 
Coleridge's  hands  it  takes  rank  with  the  greatest 
productions  of  the  intellect 

To  those  who  have  once  felt  the  influence  of 
Coleridge  as  a  poet  or  as  a  thinker  the  name  calls 
forth  many  feelings  of  sympathy  and  of  regret. 
Troubled,  baffled,  struggling  upwards  at  times,  and 
then  falling  again  into  darkness,  unable,  as  he 
once  said,  to  say  "  No,"  and  yet  always  in  writing 
and  speech  aiming  at  what  is  lovely  and  of  good 


report,  the  contrast  between  his  frailtjr  and  the 
genius  that  has  made  him  a  potent  influence  in  his 
century  supplies  a  lesson  which  may  be  of  service 
to  us  all.  It  will  do  so  without  any  attempt  to 
moralise  about  it.  Sixty  years  have  passed  away 
since  "the  rapt  one  of  the  godlike  forehead  slept 
in  earth."  There  was  light  at  eventide,  and  it 
must  then  have  been  a  joy  for  him  to  feel,  as  it  is 
now  for  us  to  be  grateful,  that  he  left  nothing 
Ijehind  him  which  is  not  pure  in  expression  and 
elevating  in  tendency. 

JOHN   DENNIS. 


§e  iilBsJcrB  of  '3'atrt. 


RIGHT  win^s.  light  wings-so  soon  to  fly  no  more ! 
Bright  hopes,  sweet  dreams— so  soon  to  prove  in  v; 
Sweel  rose-  so  soon  to  canker  at  the  core. 
Fair  star  of  love— so  soon,  so  soon  lo  wane 

What  does  it  mean— the  sorrow  and  the  smart — 
The  joys  that  fade  ere  one  may  gather  them  — 

The  bitter  laste  of  life— the  way-worn  heart- 
Hands  clinging  ever  to  Hope's  fluttering  hemT 

la  it  worth  while  to  suffer  and  be  strong. 
To  see  so  mi^ny  dreams  sink  out  of  sight  T 

Good  is  so  «eak— so  mighty  is  ihe  wrong, 
And  life  so  hard—so  ditticult  the  right ! 

Loi5l[  up,  sad  heart,  look  up,  for  iax  away 
The  perfect  fruit  of  life  grows  ripe  for  Ijirth ; 

Not  here,  not  now,-~bul  in  some  fairer  day 
V/ill  come  fullilmenl  for  the  flowers  of  earth. 


Not  if)  thy  ^ght  the  web  of  life  is  spun 

Which  lo  iby  sight  some  day  shall  be  unrolled — 

Then  shalt  ihou  see  earth's  grey  and  black  and  dun 
Woven  I7  His  hands  to  Heaven's  br^htest  gold. 


And  who  art  Ibou  lo  question  of  the  fate 
Of  hope  (K  dream,  of  butterfly  or  rose ! 

Faith  shines— a  star^though  earth  1»  desolate. 
Since  He  who  loves  ihee  beat-  He  knows— He  knows. 


j^cqond  T^ouig^fs  on  BooK;?. 


A  Great  Harriet,  Countess  of  Granville,  whose 
Lady's  letters  (1810-1845)  were  recently 
Leiiers.  published,  had  a  hvely  and  a  witty, 
albeitasomewhat  malicious  pen  ;  but  leaving  aside 
her  trenchant  pictures  of  society,  one  is  struck  by 
certain  peculiarities  of  style,  presumably  common 
to  the  set  in  which  she  moved.  The  most  notice- 
able and  irritating  of  these  is  the  unnecessary  use 
of  French,  where  honest  English  would  better  have 
served  the  end  of  the  wTitcr ;  the  two  goodly 
volumes  are  peppered  all  over  with  borrowed 
words  and  sometimes  whole  sentences,  which  look 
odd  and  uncomfortable,  fenced  with  italics  from 
their  neighbours.  In  one  quite  short  letter  fifteen 
such  ahens  are  billeted  upon  the  text,  and  this  is 
not  written  fix>m  Paris,  where  the  writer  might 
have  had  some  excuse.  The  same  defect  was 
observed  in  the  very  different  correspondence  of  the 
devoted  sisters.  Lady  Canning  and  I^dy  Waterford 
("Two  Noble  Lives"),  and  may  probably  be  set 
down  as  a  passing  affectation  of  the  day.  Then 
the  gush  !  Those  who  are  happy  enough  to  meet 
with  the  writer's  approval  are  "  lovely,"  "  adorable," 
"angelic,"  "heavenly."  "Best  beloveds,"  "dadings," 
"  dearest  dears,"  besprinkle  the  pages,  till  we  long 
for  the  reticence  and  simplicity  of  the  Quaker 
address.  It  is  sometimes  rashly  assumed  that 
slang  is  a  malign  outgrowth  of  modem  manners, 
but  here — seventy  years  or  more  ago — it  disfigures 
the  correspondence  of  a  great  lady,  an  ambassa- 
dress and  a  grandmother  !  Women  are  alluded  to 
as  "  Blowen  "  ;  "  the  dips  "  stands  for  the  diplo- 
matic circle ;  that  cheapest  form  of  wit,  the 
bestowal  of  nicknames,  is  made  lavish  use  of. 
Louis  Philippe  is  "J/r.  Pear";  the  Uuke  of 
Orleans,  "Mr,  O." ;  Lord  Brougham,  "Mr. 
Srusk";  Lady  Holland,  "/To/^";  while  we  struggle 


vainly  to  attach  their  proper  patronymics  to  "tie 
Poodle,"  "IhiPug,"  "PuntA,"  "  Guinea,"  '^SOeiKe" 
"Crust  and  Crumb"  " S/uepToash,"  "Cheerful," 
"Shoes,"  "Old  Fits;'  "Sugar,"  "  Ptmy,"  "the 
Bear,"  etc.,  etc.  But  these,  after  all,  are  surface 
blemishes,  which  scarce  detract  from  letters  that 
are  full  of  sparkle,  keen  insight  into  character,  and 
that  grow,  one  is  glad  to  notice,  in  charity  and 
mildness  of  judgment  as  the  years  roll  on. 

"  Lady  Georgianas"  flit  across  this  bygone  stage 
in  quite  bewildering  numbers  ;  when  the  letters 
that  the  Lady  Victorias  of  the  present  day  are 
scribbling  come  to  be  given  to  the  world,  will  ihey, 
one  wonders,  better  stand  the  criticism  of  posterity  ? 
Will  those  impressions  of  the  hour  show  the  same 
strength  of  family  attachment  ?  will  they  be  ai 
bright,  as  full  of  fun  which  is  after  all  more  harm- 
less than  hurtful,  or,  dare  we  hope,  more  nobly 
mannered,  richer  in  worth  and  sense,  more  womanly, 
gentle,  and  generous  ? 


A  New  Society. 


I  am  going,"  wrote  Russell  Lowell 
to  a  friend,  "  to  get  up  a  Sociely  for 
the  Prevention  of  Cruelty  to  Prepositions.  Animals 
have  certain  natural  means  of  defence.  They  can 
bite,  and  prepositions  can't.  So  beware,  my  dear 
boy  !  The  Society  will  be  immitigable.  It  will 
spare  neither  age  nor  sex,  and  will  be  happiest  wheti 
dancing  a  war  dance  on  the  broken  ties  of  friend- 
ship." 

Perhaps  there  is  no  writer,  however  notable  and 
famous,  who  would  escape  prosecution  were  LowcH's 
jest  carried  out.  Glancing  down  a  curious  list  of 
carefully  collected  blunders  in  the  use  of  Englisb, 
one  is  amazed  at  the  good  company  in  which  the 
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common  law-breaker  finds  himself.  Certain  vices 
have  almost  become  virtues  from  the  sanction  they 
have  received :  eleven  out  of  twelve  accredited 
authors  will  write  averse  to  instead  of  averse  fronty 
as  Smollet  wrote  it,  while  the  colloquialism  different 
to  has  a  host  of  defenders.  Addison,  fountain  of 
undefiled  English,  was  guilty  of  its  use ;  Richardson, 
Steele,  Gibber,  Miss  Bumey,  Southey,  Thackeray, 
even  the  immaculate  Times  1  The  same  writers,  by 
way  of  variety,  occasionally  alter  the  form  to  different 
than,  and  De  Foe.  Coleridge,  De  Quincey,  and 
Newman  must  also  be  classed  among  the  delin- 
quents. The  vulgarism  frightened  of  is  so  firmly 
rooted  that  scarce  even  Mr.  Lowell's  Society  could 
hope  to  eradicate  it.  Between  for  among,  has 
suffered  at  the  hands  of  many  bright  stars  in  the 
kingdom  of  literature.  By,  has  been  put  on  the 
rack  by  Swift  and  Haydon.  To  is  degraded  by 
Disraeli,  Kingsley,  and  Miss  Mitford.  In  has  been 
compelled  to  take  on  its  shoulders  the  task  oifrom 
by  three  famous  people,  professor,  man  of  letters, 
and  divine,  who,  as  they  still  live,  shall  be  nameless 
here.  But  enough.  If  these,  the  common  words 
of  the  shop  and  market,  suffer  at  the  hands  of  the 
wise  and  learned,  how  shall  we  blame  the  errors  oT 
the  vulgar  multitude?  In  English  there  are  (or 
were,  for  parts  of  speech  have  an  odd  trick  of  play- 
ing general  post)  forty-seven  prepositions.  Forty- 
seven  traps  for  the  unwary  !  Happy  Greeks  who 
had  only  eighteen  !— k. 


Bulk  Rook      A  book  may  be  weighty  in  two  senses — 
^  in  matter  or  in  size.  Dr.  Johnson  loved 

the  books  that  could  be  held  in  the  hand  or  carried 
in  the  pocket,  but  in  Johnson's  age,  and  for  many 
years  later,  publishers  delighted  in  folio  and  quarto 
volumes.  After  Addison's  death  the  works  of  the 
famous  essayist  were  issued  by  his  friend  Tickell 
in  four  big  quartos.  Pope's  works  appeared  in 
colossal  folios,  and  Prior's  poems  in  what  Mr. 
Austin  Dobson  calls  "  one  of  the  vastest  volumes 
of  verse  in  existence.'^  Biographies  and  other 
prose  works  appeared  on  a  similar  scale,  and  the 
book  buyer  with  limited  means  and  room  could 
entertain  but  a  few  of  these  gigantic  and  expensive 
companions.  In  the  early  years  of  the  present 
century  the  poets  also  flourished  in  quarto,  and  Sir 
Walter  Scott's  poems,  nobly  printed  at  the  Ballantyne 
Press,  and  on  paper  of  stalwart  quality,  are  a  delight 
to  the  reader's  eye  still,  although  for  all  purposes  of 
convenience  he  will  prefer  to  carry  his  treasures  in 
smaller  vessels.  Of  late  years  the  attempt  has  been 
made,  by  what  are  called  Editions  de  luxe,  to  revive 
the  ponderous  weight,  the  large  print,  and  the  wide 
margins  familiar  to  our  forefathers.  But  in  spite 
of  novel  attractions  in  the  form  of  beautiful  illustra- 
tions, the  imitation  has  not  been  generally  success- 
ful. We  like  to  associate  the  authors  whom  we 
love  with  the  fields  and  the  woods,  or  with  the 
fireside,  and  when  in  a  mood  for  Dickens  or  for 
Thackeray,  we  do  not  care  to  retire  to  a  desk.  What 
a  loss  it  would  have  been  to  many  readers  if,  instead 
of  the  precious  litde  brown  volume  published  in 
1850,  "  In  Memoriam  "  had  come  before  the  world 
in  quarto  ! — J.  d. 


„^   .  .        An  mterestmg  essay  on  "  Names  m 

What  s  m  a     XT       i    »       i_  •  i_    •    \.      i_      r        j    • 

Name?  Novels,  which  IS  to  be  found  m 
Mr.  W.  P.  James's  readable  volume, 
"  Romantic  Professions  and  other  Papers,"  suggests, 
but  fails  to  answer,  a  somewhat  curious  question. 
Mr.  James  points  out  that  various  novelists  have 
been  scrupulously  careful — and  some  even  painfully 
anxious — to  find  the  one  appropriate  name  for  each 
of  their  fictitious  characters.  Readers  of  Forster's 
biography  will  remember  that  Charles  Dickens  was 
in  the  habit  of  collecting  from  shop-fronts  and 
elsewhere  names  that  took  his  fancy,  and  giving 
them,  with  or  without  variation,  to  the  people  in  his 
stories.  Balzac,  with  even  more  desperate  enthu- 
siasm, dragged  a  friend  half-way  through  Paris  in 
pouring  rain  to  find  the  fitting  name  which  he 
knew  he  would  recognise  at  sight ;  and  Flaubert 
spent  six  anxious  years  in  quest  of  the  one  inevi- 
table appellation,  which  was  at  last  found  in  a 
Normandy  village.  The  question,  of  course,  is 
whether  the  mere  sound  of  a  name— as  a  sound 
simply,  and  apart  from  any  associations  con- 
nected with  it — carries  with  it  any  necessary  sug- 
gestion of  personality  or  character,  and,  if  so,  to 
what  extent  does  this  suggestion  run  ?  The  latter 
half  of  the  question  is,  of  course,  by  far  the 
more  interesting  and  difficult,  for  the  former  half 
will  be  answered  by  everyone  with  a  ready  affirma- 
tive. One  does  not  need  to  be  a  reader  of 
Dickens  or  Mr.  George  Meredith  to  associate 
farcicality  with  "Newman  Noggs,"  a  high-bred 
dignity  with  "  Austin  Feverel "  ;  both  suggestions 
lurk  in  the  very  vowels  and  consonants,  and  will 
not  be  ousted  from  them.  That  there  is  something 
in  a  name  is  a  proposition  which  will  find  denial 
nowhere. — n. 


TheLimita-   ^^^  how  much  is  there?     This  is 
lions  of        on  the  face  of  it  a  question  of  greater 

Name-sug-  difficulty.  When  Balzac,  after  hunt- 
gestion.  .^g  through  Paris,  hit  upon  the 
name  "  Marcus,"  and  discovered  in  it  suggestions 
of  the  writer,  the  philosopher,  the  statesman, 
and  the  misunderstood  poet,  he  discerned  a 
wealth  of  suggestiveness  which  is  certainly  not 
perceptible  to  the  world  at  large.  The  truth 
seems  to  be  that  a  name  may  pointedly  suggest 
obvious  features  of  character  or  temperament,  but 
hardly  subtleties  of  endowment,  such,  for  example, 
as  the  combination  of  statesman  and  poet.  The 
name  "Harold  Skimpole"  indicates  oddity  of 
some  kind,  but  not  necessarily  humbug  :  "  Dick 
Swiveller,"  on  the  contrary,  tells — even  to  a  reader 
unacquainted  with  "  The  Old  Curiosity  Shop  " — 
the  whole  story  of  reckless,  genial,  flippant 
joviality.  "  Gradgrind "  undoubtedly  suggests 
general  hardness  of  nature  without  indicating  any 
special  manifestation  of  it ;  but  it  is  hardly  fanci- 
ful to  find  in  "Pecksniff""  a  much  closer  charac- 
terisation. Apart  from  the  admirable  sound  of 
the  whole  name,  the  separate  syllables  are  excel- 
lent— "peck"  hinting  at  the  sly  acquisitiveness, 
and  "sniff""  at  the  ostentatious  superiority  of  the 
Salisbury  architect.  Perhaps,  however,  "Peck- 
sniff"' comes  too  near  being  a  mere  label-name, 
like  Sheridan's  "  Sneerwell  "or  Thackeray's  "  Bare- 
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acres,"  to  be  a  good  illustration ;  but  that  names 
have,  up  to  a  definable  point,  a  personal  quality, 
is  hardly  disputable. — n. 


Th   w   d     ^"  ^^  "  ^^"^^^^^^  Letters  of  Sir  Walter 
••Sentimental."  Scott,"  recently  published  for  the  first 
time,  the  editor  heightens  the  interest 
of  the  book  by  giving  not  only  Sir  Walter's  own 
letters,  but  a  selection  from  those  of  his  corre- 
spondents.    One  of  them  was  Lady  Louisa  Stuart, 
to  whom  had  been  early  entrusted  the  secret  of  the 
authorship  of  the  Waverley  novels  ;  and  in  acknow- 
ledging the  receipt  of  "  Old  Mortality  "  Lady  Louisa 
took  the  author  to  task  for  an  anachronism  in  the 
use  of  a  single  word.     Claverhouse   in  the  first 
edition  of  that  novel  was  represented  as  saying  on 
one  occasion  that  he  "  had  no  time  to  hear  senti- 
mental speeches,"  and  the  acute  feminine  critic 
pointed  out  that  the  word  "  sentimental "  was  not  in- 
corporated into  the  English  language  until  some  time 
after  the  period  covered  by  the  story.     Scott  ac- 
knowledged the  justice  of  the  criticism  by  removing 
the  ofifending  epithet  from  the  second  edition  of  the 
book ;  but  Lady  Louisa  might,  had  she  so  chosen, 
have  enlarged  the  scope  of  her  impeachment  by 
pointing  out  that  had  Claverhouse  survived  to  the 
time  when  "  sentimental "  became  a  coin  in  our 
verbal  currency,  he  would  certainly  not  have  used  it 
in  a  depreciatory  sense.    We  are  so  accustomed  to 
apply  the  term  "  sentimental "  to  a  strained,  unreal, 
or  affected  display  of  emotion  as  to  make  it  difficult 
to  realise  the  fact  that  this  use  of  it  is  entirely 
modem,  and  that  for  many  generations  it  was  an 
epithet  of  compliment,  not  of  reproach.     Yet  such 
is  undoubtedly  the  case.     It  was  thus  employed  in 
the  second  series  of  the  "Curiosities  of  Literature," 
by  Isaac  Disraeli,  who  lived  nearly  to  the  end  of  the 
first  half  of  the  present  century  ;  and  when  in  1768 
Sterne  gave  to  one  of  his  most  famous  books  the 
title  of  "  A  Sentimental  Journey,"  we  may  be  quite 
certain  that  he  used  an  epithet  which  he  thought 
likely  to  commend  the  story  to  the  reading  public. 
It  is  indeed  indisputable  that  before,  during,  and 
after  Sterne's  time,  "sentimental"  was  employed 
eulogistically  to  characterise  anything  which  ap- 
pealed legitimately  to  tender  and  humane  emotions  ; 
and  that  our  contemptuous  employment  of  it  is, 
comparatively  speaking,  a  novelty  of  usage. 


The  Degrada-  How  the  degradation  of  the  word 
lion  of  came  about  is  hard  to  say.  Probably 
Epithets.  some  writer  began  to  use  it  ironically 
between  inverted  commas,  expressed  or  under- 
stood, in  the  same  way  that  such  essentially  praise- 
giving  epithets  as  "  pious,"  "  respectable,"  and  "  or- 
thodox" are  often  employed  in  current  satirical 
literature,  until  gradually  the  general  public, 
accustomed  to  its  employment  in  this  sense,  lost 
consciousness  of  the  original  irony,  and  began  to 
regard  it  as  a  term  of  reproach  pure  and  simple. 


Archbishop  Trench,  in  his  fascinating  volume, "  The 
Study  of  Words,"  gives  numerous  examples  <rf 
similar  degradations — witness  such  words  as  "  silly,* 
"  crafty,"  "  cunning,"  "  demure,"  and  "  plausible  " ; 
and  it  is  more  than  probable  that  they  have  all 
originated  in  simple  irony,  the  one  figure  of  speech 
most  likely  to  be  misapprehended  by  "  the  man  in 
the  street "  who  really  makes  the  language.  But  it 
would  be  interesting  to  know  when  and  by  whom 
"  sentimental "  was  first  used  as  an  unmistakable 
term  of  depreciation.  Perhaps  some  reader  of 
this  page  who  is  collaborating  with  Dr.  Murray  in 
the  production  of  his  great  Dictionary  may  be  able 
to  fill  this  gap  in  our  knowledge. — j.  a.  n. 


g.  In  poetry  affluence  is  regarded  as  a 

Poe?^.*''  mark  of  genius,  and  in  many  cases  the 
most  illustrious  poets  have  been  dis- 
tinguished by  the  quantity  as  well  as  by  the  quality 
of  their  work.  The  domain  of  poetry  is  wide,  but 
it  may  contain  "infinite  riches  in  a  little  room,*' 
and,  with  a  few  exceptions  to  the  contrary,  the  fame 
of  a  great  poet  is  less  dependent  on  the  mass  of  his 
works  than  on  the  selection  which  a  reader  makes 
from  them. 

The  lover  of  poetry  can  test  this  statement  for 
himself.  Even  Spenser,  though  always  beautiful, 
will  not  so  bewitch  him  that  he  can  read  any  book 
of  the  Faerie  Queene  with  equal  pleasure  ;  and  if 
he  takes  up  his  Wordsworth,  eager  to  enjoy  the 
divine  philosophy  and  the  poetic  charm  of  that 
incomparable  poet,  he  will  not  dare  to  open  his 
pages  at  random.  For  Wordsworth,  as  every 
one  knows,  often  tried  to  sing  without  putting  on 
his  singing  robes,  and  sank  into  the  depths  of  prose. 
Milton,  also,  stumbled  sometimes,  but  saved  him- 
self from  falling  by  his  majestic  music.  WTien 
Wordsworth  falls  he  has  not  a  poetic  twig  to  hang 
on  by,  and  the  reader  would  be  well  content  to 
part  with  a  good  deal  of  what  Matthew  Arnold 
called  his  poetic  baggage. 

The  same  sense  of  superfluity  is  felt  in  reading 
Coleridge,  whose  place  among  the  great  English 
poets  is  due  to  eight  or  nine  poems,  "  musical  as 
Apollo's  lute,"  and  of  striking  originality.  To 
read,  to  love,  and  to  learn  these  by  heart  is  easy ; 
to  forget  the  rest  of  his  verse  is  also  easy. 

One  of  the  most  prolific  poets  of  recent  days  is 
Mr.  Browning,  and  to  sound  his  depths  and  heights 
has  been  for  many  years  the  labour  of  his  disciples. 
His  poetical  distinction  is  unassailable,  but  as  I  have 
heard  one  of  the  poet's  most  intelligent  admiren 
admit  that  his  later  poems  are  somewhat  incompre- 
hensible, it  may  be  safe  to  assert  that  of  the  many 
volumes  of  his  verse  some  will  pass  into  oblivion. 
It  is  not  true,  as  De  Quincey  once  said,  that  every 
age  buries  its  own  literature,  but  it  is  true  that 
much  which  was  highly  regarded  by  contempo- 
raries time  sweeps  ruthlessly  away.  The  process 
seems  a  cruel  one,  but  it  is  surely  beneficent  The 
best  survives ;  and  in  these  latter  days  how  noble 
is  the  literary  heritage  which  the  best  affords  us  1 

J.  B. 


THE    WINGS     OF     INSECTS. 


IN  the  preceding  articles  we  considered  the  most 
ancient  orders  of  winged  insects,  which  we 
saw  were  somewhat  allied,  and  probably 
themselves  branches  from  some  earlier  stem.  As 
we  came  down  the  stream  of  time,  in  cockroaches 
and  other  true  Orthoptera  the  forewings,  formerly 
thin  and  transparent,  began  to  become  thick  and 
more  leathery,  acting  to  a  lai^e  extent  as  covers  for 
the  others.  In  briefly  reviewing  the  later  orders, 
■we  will  follow  that  line  of  development  first,  which 
lands  us  amongst  the 

COLEOPTERA. 

This  word  denotes  "sheath-wings"  or  "case- 
wings,"  and  includes  the  largest  order  of  all,  the 
great  family  of  beetles ;  in  which  the  fore-wings  are 
not  used  for  flying,  but  simply  kept  extended 
during  flight,  while  they  serve  as  covers  for  the 
hinder  wings  when  in  repose.  This  is  the  next 
most  ancient  fossil  order,  appearing  so  far  back  as 
the  Carboniferous.  It  retains  the  ancient  biting 
mouth,  though  in  a  somewhat  modified  form,  and 
it  has  acquired  complete  or  perfect  metamorphosis, 
showing  a  more  advanced  stage  of  development 

We  must  take  on  our  way  the  familiar  Earwig, 
because  it  is  a  kind  of  intermediate  link.  It  was 
once  classed  with  the  Coleoptera  ;  now  it  is  con- 
sidered to  belong  rather  to  the  Orthoptera  ;  but  its 
hinder  or  flying  wings  are  so  remarkable  that  the 
late  Professor  Westwdbd  proposed  to  put  all  the 


eamigs  into  a  special  order  or  sub  order  of  their 
own,  under  the  name  of  Euplexoptera,  or  "  well- 
folded  wings."  When  folded  up  they  are  indeed 
so  well  folded  that  it  is  ten  chances  to  one  if  the 
reader  may  ever  have  noticed  the  earwig's  wings  at 
all.  The  figure  shows  how  the  fore-wings  are 
dwarfed  and  thickened  into  quite  small  and  homy 
covers,  while  the  hinder  membranous  wings  are 
quite  large;  yet  the  latter  are  almost  entirely 
packed  away  under  the  former.  A  patch  on  the 
inner  part  of  the  front  edge  of  the  wing  is  thick 


and  leathery  compared  with  the  rest,  as  a  sort  of 
basis  ;  from  the  end  of  this  thicker  part  at  a  the 
thin  membrane  is  supported  by  vems  radiating 
from  that  point  like  a  fan.  All  these  radiating 
veins  are  thinned  and  broadened  at  their  middle ; 
and  at  the  same  radius  are  also  broadened  and 
thinned  other  radiating  veins  which  come  from  the 
edge  of  the  wing,  but  do  not  reach  to  the  centre  of 
the  fan.  At  some  distance  from  the  marign  all 
these  straight  veins  arc  connected  by  a  circular 
one,  just  like  the  connecting  thread  which  runs  all 
round  some  old-fashioned  fans.  In  folding,  first  of 
all  the  fan  is  closed  up  like  the  Orthopterous 
folding,  only  that  the  centre  of  the  fan  is  not  at 
the  root,  but  at  the  end,  a,  of  the  leathery  patch. 
Then  the  shut-up  fan  is  folded  back  in  half  at  the 
place  where  the  veins  are  broadened  to  admit  of 
this ;  then  all  is  doubled  up  under  again  at  o,  just  at 
the  tip  of  the  thick  patch,  which  acts  as  a  cover, 
and  is  the  only  jiart  projecting  beyond  the  fore- 
wing  or  wing-case.  It  is  a  marvellous  example 
of  close  folding,  and  it  is  said  by  observers  that 
the  insect  (which  only  flies  at  night)  has  to  b^nd 
up  the  tip  of  its  abdomen  and  use  its  pincers  to 
assist  in  the  operation. 

The  typical  folding  of  a  beetle's  wing  we  shall 
see  very  well  in  the  hinder  or  flying  wing  of  the 
common  Cockchafer,  which  is  drawn  as  laid  out  flat, 
of  the  natural  size,  in  fig.  i6.  The  insect  is  not  very 
large,  only  about  the  size  of  the  end  joint  of  a 
lady's  forefinger ;  yet  many  must  have  noticed 
what  a  brge-looking  whirring  mass  it  seems  when 
flying,  almost  as  wide  across 
as  an  orange.  This  is  all 
explained  when  we  see  the  , 
actual  size  of  the  pair  of 
win^ ;  but  to  how  many 

has  it  occurred  that  these       „.„„„,  ^ v»»r„ 

wings  have  to  be  folded  up 

when  not  in  use.  to  go  under  the  wing-cases  ?  The 
drawing  has  been  made  from  a  wing  that  has  been 
used,  and  the  folding  can  be  clearly  seen  from  the 
signs  of  the  operation.  It  is  obvious,  from  the  slight 
angle  of  the  cross-crease  being  similar  on  each  side 
of  a  longitudinal  centre  line,  that  the  wing  has  been 
folded  lengthwise /rj//  this  is  also  what  we  should 
expect  from  the  character  of  Orthopterous  folding. 
Then  the  outer  half  of  the  wing  is  folded  back 
transversely,  and  so  the  wing  is  reduced  to  a  quarter 
the  size  before  being  tucked  in. 

This  is  the  general  character  of  Coleopterous 
folding.  The  wing-cases,  on  the  other  hand,  vary 
immensely  in  appearance  in  this  great  order.  Some 
are  smooth  and  black  ;  others  smooth  but  highly 
coloured  and  spotted,  of  which  the  common  Lady- 
bird is  a  good  British  example.  Othera  are 
ornamented  with  rows  of  little  pits  or  depressions, 
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a  marking  which  is  called  "  puncturation  ;  "  only  it 
must  be  understood  that  the  punctures  do  not  go 
right  through  the  case.  Others  again  are  covered 
with  ridges  or  rows  of  tiny  knobs.  These  ridges 
in  aiany  cases  glow  with  the  most  brilhant  iri- 
descent colours ;  and  t/nse  vivid  hues  are  not  due 
to  pigment  like  the  Lady-bird's,  but  to  microscopic 
striations  reflecting  the  light,  and  causing  "  inter- 
ference "  colours,  like  mother-of-pearl.  Some  are 
thin  ;  some  enormously  hard  and  thick. 

Let  us  notice  three  very  strange,  or  what  the 
naturalist  calls  "  aberrant "  forms  ;  two  as  regards 
the  wing-cases,  the  other  as  regards  the  wings 
themselves.  Fig.  17  is  thrice  the  natural  size  of 
what  is  often  popularly  called  the  Indian  tortoise 
beetle  ;  but  it  should  be  hedgehog  beetle,  both  in 
regard  to  resemblance,  and  because  the  scientific 
name  is  Platypria  echidna.    The  flying  wing  is  the 


same  as  in  fig.  16  ;  and  all  the  characteristic  features 
are  here,  and  the  rows  of  "  puncturation  "  just 
alluded  to  are  clearly  visible.  But  see  how  strangely 
the  elytra  or  wing-cases,  which  are  large,  and  nearly 
cover  the  entire  insect,  are  protected  by  horrible- 
looking  sharp  spines.  These  it  is  difficult  not  to 
suppose  must  have  been  acquired  as  a  means  of 
self-defence. 

Fig.  18  is  the  wing  of  a  beetle  belonging  to  a 
tribe  more  remarkable  still,  known  as  the  Tricho- 
pterygia  or  "hairy- winged, "and  sometimes  popularly 


lA/ler  Xattliem.) 


termed  fairy  beetles,  from  their  tiny  size.     These 
beetles  are  probably  the  smallest  known,   many 


species  being  only  one-fiftieth  of  an  inch  long,  and 
few  larger  than  a  very  small  pin's  head  The  wing- 
cases  are  of  the  normal  type,  but  the  hinder- wing  is 
curious  indeed.  There  is  no  broad  membrane  at 
all,  but  a  narrow  lance-shaped  centre  with  two  or 
three  longitudinal  veins  which  have  breaks  or  joints 
in  the  middle  of  their  length ;  this  narrow  centre 
is  bordered  with  immensely  long  (that  is  of  course 
comparatively  long:  they  are  really  only  about  one- 
hundredth  of  an  inch)  hairs  or  setie  (fig.  1 8,  a).  Very 
tiny  wings,  by  the  way,  seem  to  tend  towards  the 
general  character  of  a  narrow  shield  with  a  border 
of  straight  hairs ;  we  found  it  in  the  Thrips,  and 
shall  again  in  a  small  insect  from  quite  anoth» 
order.  But  in  the  TrUkopUryx  this  wing  grows  at 
the  end  of  a  stalk  to  which  it  is  jointed.  The 
membranous  strip  or  shield  is  itself  jointed  in 
three  places  beside  the  one  at  the  stalk,  and  the 
hairs  or  setse  are  jointed  at  the  roots  where  they 
spring  from  the  membrane.  These  joints  all  open 
alternate  ways  like  a  W  ;  and  in  closing,  the  limt^  <£ 
this  W  fold  flat  down  upon  each  other,  and  the 
setae  on  three  of  them  set  themselves  so  as  to  point 
all  one  way  (i).  In  one  or  two  species  the  membrane 
is  broader,  and  folds  up  the  middle  lengthways, 
besides  the  complicated  transverse  folding  just 
described.  This  is  perhaps  the  most  unique 
example  of  wing-folding  yet  known,  and  when  it  is 
remembered  that  the  creature  to  which  it  belongs 
is  of  such  microscopic  size,  the  marvel  increases. 
Such  a  wonderful  construction  must  have  some 
special  use  or  purpose^ — at  least  one  would  think  so  ; 
but  no  plausible  suggestion  has  yet  been  made  as 
to  what  that  special  purpose  can  possibly  be  ; 
and  on  the  other  hand  it  is  remarkable  that  some 
of  the  species  have  lost  their  wings,  as  if  of  no  use 
to  them  at  all  !  Here  is  a  problem  still  waiting 
for  solution,  and  the  difficulty  of  which  is  very 
great  owing  to  the  minuteness  of  the  insects.  It 
is  possible  that  the  wingless  specimens  may  be 
another  form  of  a  winged  type,  as  in  ants  and 
aphides.  These  beetles  are  chiefly  found  under 
damp  rubbish  or  manure,  and  some  of  them  have 
lost  eyes  as  well  as  wings,  through  living  in  the 
darkness — another  warning  for  ourselves. 

Other  beetles  also  have  lost  the  power  of  Sight. 
In  some  stag-beetles  and  others,  owing  to  disuse 
the  wing-cases  have  grown  together  and  cannot 
open.  In  some,  the  females  only  have  lost  wings ; 
a  state  of  things  we  have  already  met  with  in  our 
domestic  species  of  Cockroach,  and  which  is  very 
common  among  insects.  As  one  example  in  this 
order,  the  male  of  the  well-known  Glow-worm 
pqssesses  two  well -developed  pairs  of  wings  ;  the 
female  has  none,  and  is  found  by  the  male  through 
the  light  which  she  displays,  .and  which  is  cfaieifly 
manifested  in  her  sex.  But  perhaps  the  most 
extraordinary  instance  of  sexual  difference  in  tvings, 
of  peculiar  special  "aberration,"  and  of  the 
degrading  effect  of  parasitism,  alt  combined,  is  that 
of  the  genus  Stylopida,  so  strange  in  its  characters 
as  to  have  been  till  recently  classed  as  a  distinct 
order  under  the  name  of  Slrepsiptera  or  "  twisted 
wings."  It  is  now,  however,  generally  considered 
to  belong  to  the  order  we  are  here  considering,  and 
is  found  to  be  widely  distributed  in  the  East  as 
well  as  this  countr)-,  which  possesses  some  eight 
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or  ten  species.  The  larvae  hatch  from  the  e^s 
within  the  body  of  the  female,  from  which  they 
crawl  in  hundreds  whilst  she  still  lies  burled  in 
the  body  of  a  bee  (or  other  insect  infested, 
geneially  the  wasp  or  fcwe  in  England).    They  are 


fore-wings  or  wing-cases  being  called  kemelytra. 
These  fore- wings  are  generally  horny  near  the  base, 
and  especially  at  the  fore-edge.  This  front  basal 
part  is  called  the  corium  (a,  fig.  20),  and  is  usually 
divided  distincdy  from  the  hinder  l»sal  part,  called 
the  ^/avus  (fig.  20,  d).  The  thinner  part  at  the  outer 
end,  £,  is  called  the  membrane.  When  at  rest,  the 
fore-wings  of  the  Heteroptera  generally  lie  Jiaf  over 
the  body,  and  the  membranous  tips  cross  over  each 
other,  as  in  fig.  zi,  whilst  the  true  wings  are  folded 
up  underneath  them,  very  much  as  in  the  Coleoptera. 
By  the  law  of  "  association  "  so  often  alluded  to, 
the  beak  or  rostrum  in  the  Heteroptera  generally 


* 


at  this  stage  very  active,  and  crawl  on  to  and  cling 
to  the  hairs  of  other  bees,  by  which  they  are  carried 
to  the  cells  of  the  hive.  Here  they  enter  the 
bodies  of  the  bee  larvie  or  grubs,  and  gradually 
lose  their  feet  aiid  become  blind.  They  do  not 
destroy  the  bee's  life,  or  prevent  it  from  becoming 
a  perfect  insect ;  and  whether  they  devour  it 
actively  or  not,  which  is  doubtful,  a  great  part  of 
their  nutriment  appears  to  be  derived  by  mere 
absorption  through  the  soft  skin — the  most  degraded 
existence  imaginable.  Towards  the  end  of  their 
growth  only  the  head  and  anterior  portion  of  the 
body  protrudes  between  the  abdominal  segments 
of  the  Dee,  and  the  female  never  gets  beyond  this 
stage,  resembling  a  sack  of  wheat  in  shape,  with 
just  the  small  head  and  shoulders  protruding,  and 
there  remaining  till  her  death,  after  the  hatching  of 
the  eggs  within  her  own  body  as  already  mentioned. 
The  male,  however,  forms  a  pupa  and  finally 
emerges  as  drawn  (of  the  natural  size  and  magni- 
fied) in  fig.  19,  the  hinder,  flying,  membranous  wings 
being  enormously  developed,  whilst  the  fore-wings 
are  aborted  into  the  narrow  strips  shown,  quite 
thin  and  useless,  and  which  twist  up  (whence  the 
old  name)  as  the  wing  dries  in  a  collector's  cabinet. 
The  male  only  lives  a  few  hours,  and  never  takes 
food. 

HETEROPTERA. 

The  Heteroptera  are  a  sub-order  or  division  of  a 
former  larger  order  called  Hemiptera  or  "half- 
wings,"  because  in  many  species  a  portion  of  the 
fore-wing  is  thick  and  leathery,  whilst  the  tip  is  thin 
and  membranous.  The  entire  order  appears  later 
than  the  beetles,  and  diifers  from  all  the  ancient 
types  in  a  very  important  particular— vil,  the 
biting  mouth,  with  well-developed  mandibles,  is 
modified  into  a  kind  of  beak,  fijrnished  with  sharp 
piercing  bristles  and  oi^ans  for  suction  ;  they  are 
in  fact  the  earliest  sucking  insects  we  know  of.  The 
whole  order  is  very  irregular  in  details  of  develop- 
ment, and  classification  by  the  wings  atone  frequently 
breaks  down. 

Of  the  two  divisions,  the  Heteroptera  or  "different- 
wings"  mainly  retain   the  original  character,  the 


comes  out  from  the  front  of  the  head,  so  that  this 
point  usually  decides  the  classification  where  wings 
are  absent  or  ambiguous.    The  differences  in  these 
points  in  the  other  division  will  be  noticed  directly. 
The  Heteroptera  comprise  the  great  family  of 
dugs ;  for  it  is  as  much  an  English  error  to  apply 
this   name   to   one   disagreeable 
insect  alone,  as  it  is  an  American 
error    to   apply   it   broadcast   to 
insects  generally.     The  folding 
of  the  wings  under  the  hemelytra, 
and  the  homy  portion  of  the 
latter,  plainly  allies  the  order  to 
the  Coleoptera  ;  but  as  the  meta- 
morphosis is  very  incomplete,  the 
relationship  cannot  be  in  a  direct 
line.     It  is  a  large  family  :  there 
_  are  scores  of  various  plant  bugs, 

noATWAH.  ^"      and  many  waiter  bugs,  and  some 
species  are  of  considerable  beauty. 
The  pretty,  slender  insect  known  as  the  pond-skater 
(  Gerris  lacuslris)  is  a  water  bug.    So  is  the  "  water 
boatman"  (Nnlonecfa  glauca,  fig.  ai),  the  figure  of 
which  shows  the  crossing  over  each  other  of  the 
membranous    tips   of   the 
wings.   Another  very  inter- 
esting genus  of  water  bugs 
is  named  Corixa  (fig.  a  a). 
In  these  insects  the  horny 
corium  is  conspicuous,  but 
the  tips  of  the  hemelytra, 
though  clearly  marked  off       no.  a.-co»isA  <xj>, 
by  strong  veins,  are  not  so 

thin  and  membranous  as  usual.  This  genus  is  an 
exception  to  the  general  rule,  being  one  of  very  few 
in  which  the  beak  comes  from  below  the  head  instead 
of  from  the  front    A  series  of  bands  make  the  fore- 
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wings  quite  handsome  in  pattern.  In  the  plant  bugs 
much  more  likeness  appears  to  the  well-known 
domestic  pest,  the  body  closely  resembling  the  latter 
in  many  cases. 

As  to  that  disreputable  member  of  the  family,  it 
is  a  degraded  member  :  it  has  entirely  lost  its  hinder 
wings,  and  of  the  fore-wings  only  tiny  rudiments 
remain,  just  visible  under  the  microscope.  It  is 
the  old  story  :  the  ancestors  of  the  poor  creature 
became  parasites,  with  the  familiar  result.  Some 
very  active  insects,  however,  belonging  to  this  order, 
have  also  lost  theirwings,suchas  the  pretty,  slender 
"  ditch-skater,"  so  active  on  the  surface  of  ditches 
and  ponds.  Now  and  then,  however,  the  ancestral 
and  more  perfect  type  is  reverted  to,  in  this  and 
some  other  cases  of  loss  of  organs,  and  thus  on  rare 
occasions  an  entomologist  will  find  a  prize  in  the 
shape  of  a  "  ditch-skater  "  with  wings.  "  Whisper 
it  low,"  that  there  are  dark  stories  of  winged  bed- 
bugs having  also  been  occasionally  seen— only  in 
their  native  East,  however,  not  in  England.  Let 
us  be  thankful  for  that ;  and  even  so,  let  us  hope 
the  rumour  of  such  an  added  terror  may  be  due  to 
some  mistake,  and  not  really  true  ! 

HOMOPTERA. 

In  the  order  or  sub-order  of  Homoptera  or 
"similar  wings,"  the  fore-wings  are  usually  ol  the 
same  consistence  throughout,  very  often  horny  or 
leathery  in  comparison,  and  usually  larger  than  the 
hinder  pair.  Also  they  very  seldom  cross  at  the 
tips,  and  do  not  lie  flat,  but  inclined  to  the  centre 
like  a  gable-roof,  and  the  face  and  beak  usually 
come  from  btlow  the  head,  instead  of  from  the 
front. 

The  chief  families  of  this  order  are  the  Cicadas, 
consisting  mostly  of  foreign  genera  in  warm 
climates,  though  one  species  is  found  sometimes  in 
the  New  Forest ;  the  lantern  flies  ;  cuckoo-spits  and 
froghoppers  ;  and  Aphides  or  plant  lice,  which  are 
somewhat  degraded  members,  only  certain  indi- 
viduals possessing  wings.  Cochineal  insects  also 
belong  to  the  order  ;  and  the  FediaiiinaoT  true  lice 
are  the  most  degraded  and  lowest  members  of  it ; 
their  degradation  pointing  our  already  familiar 
moral  as  to  the  effects  of  parasitism  upon  develop- 
ment. 

Many  of  these  insects  possess  extremely  hand- 
some wings.     Perhaps  one  of  the  most  familiar  ex- 
amples we  may  find  in 
the  froghopper  family. 
Fig.   23   shows   one 
knownas  the  crimson- 
spotted  forest -hopper 
{ Cercopis     sanguino- 
lenta).  The  fore-wings 
here,  as  in  many  other 
Fic  aj.— POKBST-HOPKMK  ix.>        cascs,  3iK  vcfy  pretty 
indeed,  and  the  insect 
might  at  a  glance  be  almost  taken  for  a  small 
moth;  but  the  pattern  is  not  (as  in  moths  and 


butterflies)  due  to  a  coating  of  scales,  but  is  in 
the  membrane  of  the  fore-wings  themselves.  This 
is  obviously  thicker  and  tougher  than  in  the  hinder 
pair  of  wings,  but  of  similar  texture  alt  over.  The 
thinner  hind-wings  are  rather  of  the  Orthopterous 
type. 

The  Aphides  or  plant-lice  are  a  large  and  very 
varied  family,  and  most  species  produce  individuals 
both  with  and  without  wings,  the  latter  being  thin 
and  transparent  The  arrangement  of  the  veining  in 
the  fore-wings  is  chiefly  used  to  arrange  the  Aphides 


into  groups.  Fig.  34  represents  the  Aphis  so 
familiar  to  many  upon  their  rosetrees,  and  there 
will  readily  be  perceived  a  long  vein  running  pretty 
near  the  front  edge  of  the  fore-wing.  From  it 
again  proceed  three  main  cross- veins  to  I  he 
opposite  edge  of  the  wing  ;  and  from  the  third  or 
outermost  of  these  proceeds  a  lesser  vein  which 
finally  forks  again.  This  double  fork,  off  the  third 
cross- vein,  marks  all  species  in  the  largest  group  of 
Aphides,  containing  150  species  in  this  country 
alone.  Another  group  is  marked  by  a  single, 
unforked  olfshoot  from  the  third  cross-vein.  A 
third  group  has  only  the  three  cross-veins,  with  no 
offshoot  at  all.  A  fourth  grou|)  lacks  the  third  cross- 
vein,  having  only  two.  And  the  fifth  group  pos- 
sesses no  wings  at  all.  Thus  do  their  wings  serve  to 
classify  the  Aphides,  with  a  very  few  exceptions 
which  cannot  be  considered  here. 

This  simple  means  of  distinction,  which  I  beliere 
was  first  pointed  out  by  Mr.  G.  B.  Buckton,'  is 
another  very  striking  example  of  the  law  of  asso- 
ciated variations. 

So  much  will  suffice  for  these  branches  of  the 
great  insect  family.  That  there  are  points  of 
affinity  between  the  wings  of  both  Homoptera  and 
Heteroptera,  and  those  of  the  Coleoptera,  and 
between  those  of  all  three  and  the  wings  of  the 
Orthoptera,  is  very  plain.  Here  it  comes  out  in 
texture;  there,  in  folding  and  veining;  and  yet 
again,  in  one  pair  serving  as  covers  to  the  others. 
Direct  connection  by  descent  between  existing 
orders  as  they  are,  is  not  at  all  implied,  or  ex^en 
possible ;  the  divergence  and  descent,  as  hinted  in 
our  first  article,  must  be  from  general  and  ancient 
types,  and  present  orders  serve  only  to  show  the  prin- 
cipal branches.  We  will  next  glance  at  the  orders 
which,  like  the  Neuropteraand  moreancient  Orthop- 
tera, have  preserved  equally  thin  and  membranous 
fore- wings. 

'  "  MoDognipb  of  British  Apbides." 
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SUBDIVIDED  LANDS. 

F  we  pass  from 
the  Basque  coun- 
tries to  Galicia, 
we  find  ourselves 
in  the  province  of 
strong  and  power- 
ful labourers.  Co- 
runna  is  the  port 
whence  agricul- 
tural products  are 
sent  to  England 
and  America.  For 
a  long  while  past 
Galicia  has  ex- 
ported cattle  in 
great  quantities. 
In  1883  the  Eng- 
lish ports  received 
thence  15,000 
head  of  cattle,  but 
after  this  trade 
decreased,  so 
that,  in  1887,  no 
more  than  4,000 
were  exported. 
Galicia  affords  an  example,  rare  in  Spain,  of  a 
district  where  land  is  much  subdivided.  Here 
there  are  no  large  properties.  It  has  1,200,000 
inhabitants,  and  occupies  1,035  square  miles,  cul- 
tivated chiefly  in  small  fractions.  Unfortunately, 
money  is  scarce,  and  hence  cultivation  cannot  pro- 
gress in  such  a  manner  as  to  compete  with  the 
extensive  cultivation  which  flourishes  in  the  United 
States.  The  great  exportation  of  American  live 
cattle  has  so  much  inundated  the  European  market 
that  the  price  of  native  cattle  has  gone  down,  and 
exportation  has  suffered  a  grave  check.  The  mari- 
time commerce  of  Galicia  is  generally  in  English 
hands. 

VINE-GROWING. 

With  reference  to  the  ardour  with  which  the 
Spaniards  practised  viticulture  during  the  invasion 
of  the  phylloxera  in  France,  a  few  instances  will 
give  a  vivid  idea.  Thus  there  was  a  time  when 
the  province  of  Valencia  dedicated  itself  so  enthu- 
siastically to  vine-growing  that  not  only  the  peasants, 
but  also  the  men  from  the  cities,  went  out  to  work 
on  Sundays  in  their  fields,  clearing  them,  by  the 
help  of  dynamite,  from  rocks  and  stones,  in  order 
to  plant  them  with  vines.  In  a  few  years  millions 
of  pesetas  and  much  activity  were  invested  in  the 


soil ;  but  the  result  was  most  unfortunate,  because 
the  prices  lowered  in  the  most  alarming  manner. 
The  banks,  which  had  at  first  accorded  an  easy 
credit,  shut  their  tills.  The  exportation  of  oranges 
and  table  grapes  suddenly  ceased,  and  it  was  then 
that  there  broke  out  in  Valencia  and  Andalusia 
those  disturbances  of  which  we  have  heard  so  much 
in  the  newspapers,  and  which,  aided  by  poverty, 
kindled  in  Spain  those  communistic  ideas,  disguised 
in  anarchical  form,  that  are  curiously  in  contrast  to 
the  character  of  the  Iberian  nation.  The  same 
thing  happened  to  Mediterranean  Spain  as  befell 
the  Italian  province  of  Apulia  ;  both  districts  sent 
abroad  wine  which  was  not  properly  matured,  and 
both  had  to  lament  bitterly  their  greedy  mistake. 
This,  however,  was  not  what  occurred  to  the  wines 
of  Andalusia.  There  the  wine  is  so  prepared  as  to^ 
need  no  ultimate  manipulation,  and,  in  fact,  60,000- 
casks  are  exported  thence  annually,  amounting  to 
a  value  of  about  ;;^i, 200,000.  The  Spaniards  of 
Andalusia,  Cadiz,  Xeres,  and  San  Lucar  have  also 
applied  themselves  to  the  distilling  of  spirits,  and 
the  exportation  of  Andalusian  brandy  is  a  consider- 
able trade.  It  may  be  said,  roughly  speaking,  that 
the  produce  of  the  Andalusian  vineyards  is  divided 
thus :  the  best  wines  go  to  England,  and  the  newer 
wine  is  bought  by  the  French. 

Andalusia  also  possesses  some  valuable  mines,  of 
which  the  greater  part  belong  to  English  or  French 
owners.  Finally,  one  of  the  richest  Andalusian 
industries  is  the  salt  trade,  whose  centre  is  Cadiz. 
This  salt  of  Cadiz  is  specially  adapted  to  the  salting 
of  the  bovine  meats  exported  by  South  America  ; 
and  hence  there  exists  a  continuous  trade  between 
that  port  and  Argentina. 

THE  HOME  RULE  TENDENCIES  OF  CATALONIA. 

Catalonia  may  be  regarded  as  the  industriSI 
centre  of  Spain.  It  forms  a  portion  of  the  crown 
of  Aragon,  and,  like  the  Basque  country,  it  is  a 
region  which  has  its  own  marked  special  language 
and  characteristics.  The  Catalonian  is  an  ancient 
and  stately  idiom,  richer  in  literature  than  the 
Portuguese,  with  which  it  has  aflfinity.  Montaneo 
and  d'Esclot  are  the  historians  of  its  ancient 
splendour,  Capomanoz  its  philologist,  Veradiguez 
its  great  living  poet.  The  Catalonian  forms  a 
portion  of  the  neo- Latin  language,  to  which  belong 
also  the  Italian,  Castilian,  the  French  of  the  Oil 
and  the  French  of  the  Oc.  The  turbulent  and 
imaginative  spirit  of  Aquitaine  and  Provence  is 
common  to  the  Catalonian,  as  well  as  the  tendency 
to  commercial   speculation  and  love  of  pleasure. 
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The  possession  of  a  noble  language,  which  is  both 
spoken  and  written,  always  induces  its  people  to 
long  for  autonomy,  and,  in  fact,  in  speaking  of  the 
Spanish  nation  it  is  impossible  not  to  say  a  word 
concerning  the  autonomous  tendencies  of  the  Cata- 
lonian  section.  Catalonia  and  Aragon  ever 
adapted  themselves  ungraciously  to  the  despotism 
of  Charles  v  and  his  successors,  nor  did  they  ap- 
plaud Carlism.  Together  with  the  cultus  for  their 
ancient  language,  they  preserved  that  for  their 
ancient  independence.  Among  the  industrious 
section  of  this  people  there  has  hence  grown  up  a 
sentiment  in  favour  of  federal-republicanism. 

The  central  government,  remembering  the 
Catalonian  revolutions,  has  offered  no  open 
resistance  to  this  tendency  in  the  provinces — indeed 
it  has  tacitly  permitted  Catalonia  to  retain  its 
traditional  State  organisation,  which  somewhat 
resembles  that  of  the  Swiss  cantons,  only  in  this 
case  the  national  coffers  are  swelled  by  the  fruits  of 
its  prosperity. 

BARCELONA. 

An  example  of  this  is  furnished  by  the  harbour 
of  Barcelona,  all  made  at  the  expense  of  the  Com- 
mune, without  State  assistance,  and  met  by  imposts, 
decreed  by  the  Commune,  which  vessels  pay  on 
arriving.  It  is  not  generally  known  that  the 
Exhibition  of  Barcelona  was  a  purely  local  enter- 
prise, that  in  that  city  State  authority  is  almost  nil, 
that  Republican  and  Carlist  clubs  flourish  in  its 
borders,  and  that  it  never  occurs  to  the  authorities 
to  decree  their  closure. 

Under  the  beneficent  influence  of  perfect  freedom 
of  religious  as  well  as  political  thought,  Barcelona 
flourishes,  and  is  the  only  rival  Marseilles  possesses 
on  the  Mediterranean.  The  annual  turnover  of 
the  port  is  calculated  at  four  and  a  half  million 
tons,  the  im]X)rtation  of  coal  by  way  of  the  sea 
at  370,000  tons,  though  in  San  Juan  d'Abadasa  in 
Aragon  there  are  mines  in  active  work,  and  much 
coal  comes  in  from  France  by  train.  Coal  is 
largely  needed  for  the  textile  industries,  which 
annually  manipulate  about  three  hundred  bales  of 
cotton,  chiefly  imported  from  America.  The  firm 
of  Lopez  own  an  important  line  of  transatlantic 
steamers,  besides  the  Mediterranean  service  which 
plies  to  and  from  Morocco.  Lastly,  a  local  line 
sails  regularly  between  Barcelona,  London,  and 
Liverpool. 

The  remarkable  point  about  Catalonia  is  the 
equilibrium  of  work  maintained  in  its  borders.  The 
province  is  equally  industrial  and  agricultural,  for 
it  exports  on  an  average  about  16,500,000  gallons 
of  wine,  practises  on  a  large  scale  the  fish 
industry  of  sardines,  and  is  the  centre  of  the 
Spanish  navigation  traffic. 

THE   ECONOMIC    CREED. 

From  what  has  thus  taken  place  of  recent  years 
in  the  different  regions  of  Spain,  it  may  safely  be 
assumed  that  the  country  has  in  store  a  prosperous 
industrial  future.  Coal  and  iron,  those  two 
necessary  elements  of  modern  industry,  exist  in  the 
land  in  notable  abundance,  while  the  copper  and 
miercury  mines  are  rich,  and  furnish  material  for 


large  exportation.  It  is  not  quite  so  easy  to  deter- 
mine what  is  the  economic  creed  of  the  land 
Free  trade  is  a  term  in  everybody's  mouth,  but  yet 
every  continental  nation  still  uses  the  shield  of  pro- 
tection in  a  manner  more  or  less  obvious.  Spain,  as 
might  be  expected  from  the  nature  of  her  people, 
has  ever  had  protectionist  leanings.  It  has  been 
the  classic  land  of  smuggling.  Public  opinion  in 
Catalonia,  the  most  commercially  enlightened  of 
the  provinces,  is  in  favour  of  free  trade,  but  whether 
she  will  carry  her  point  remains  to  be  seen. 

Fairs  are  falling  into  disuse  even  in  conser\'ative 
Spain.  The  famous  fair  of  Barcelona,  which  was 
held  twice  a  year — that  is,  in  autumn  and  winter — hns 
been  reduced  to  a  simple  market  for  agricultunil 
produce.  The  recent  experiment  of  a  floating  fair, 
tried  unsuccessfully  by  the  people  of  Barcelona,  ii 
worthy  of  note.  They  sent  out  a  steamer  to  the 
Spanish  and  South  American  ports  laden  with 
samples  of  local  manufactures,  to  see  if  they  could 
thus  ensure  customers,  and  the  idea  was  certainly 
a  happy  one.  But  the  enterprise  did  not  succeed, 
owing  to  bad  administration  and  want  of  sufficient 
funds. 

THE   SPANISH   MARINE. 

A  nation  that  has  been  so  long  ranked  among 
the  first  in  maritime  trade  could  not,  it  may  be 
thought,  altogether  abandon  its  traditions  and 
opportunities.  Its  power  may  decline,  owing  to 
foreign  and  domestic  wars,  but  the  return  of  peace 
must  tend  to  revive  its  commerce.  Thus  during 
the  last  ten  years,  under  the. careful  government  of 
the  native  kings  who  succeeded  to  the  throne  held 
awhile  by  Amedeo  of  Savoy,  the  Spanish  marine 
has  increased  in  strength.  Barcelona  and  Cadiz 
are  the  chief  ports ;  Tarragona,  Valencia,  Alicante, 
Cartagena,  Malaga,  Corunna,  Santander,  Bilbao, 
and  San  Sebastian  are  minor,  but  still  conspicuous 
centres  of  merchant  shipping,  possessing  native 
engineers  and  builders.  The  fleet  of  steamers 
grows  from  day.  to  day,  and  already  surpasses  \n 
number  that  of  Italy.  The  private  maritime  indus- 
try energetically  seconds  the  national  navy.  And 
in  the  famous  question  of  the  Caroline  Islands,  which 
arose  between  Spain  and  Germany,  and  which  was 
ended  by  the  arbitration  of  the  Pope,  and  with  a 
triumph  for  Spain,  the  nation  evinced  a  great  faiih 
in  the  power  of  its  well-ordered  war  and  mercantile 
marine. 

MILITARY   SERVICE. 

The  army  is  recruited  by  means  of  conscription, 
and  a  heavy  war  charge  is  set  down  in  the  Budget, 
But  the  men  actually  under  arms  do  not  exceed 
250,000.  Conscription  is  nominally  obligatory,  but 
a  substitute  may  be  purchased  at  the  fixed  sum  of 
;^8o.  Students  and  doctors  enjoy  many  prinleges, 
among  them  the  faculty  of  exemption  from  military 
service  in  time  of  peace.  In  this  and  other  respects 
Spain  has  not  allowed  herself  to  be  dragged  into 
the  current  now  uppermost  on  the  Continent.  She 
regards  the  army  as  the  guardian  of  peace.  She  does 
not  want  to  meddle  with  the  affairs  of  her  neigh- 
bours or  to  guarantee  provinces  to  other  countrie< 
with  .which  she  has  no  concern.  In  this  way  she  is 
saved  much  impoverishment  and  much  anxiety.     It 
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has  never  been  forgotten  by  Spaniards  that  the 
military  glories  of  Charles  v  and  of  Philip  ii 
and  Philip  iii  troubled  the  nation,  vexed  with  the 
dream  of  universal  dominion.  Foreign  wars  are 
no  longer  popubr,  and  little  by  httle  the  civil  wars, 
to  which  every  Spaniard  is  inclined  at  heart,  lose 
their  ration  dilre. 


With  an  army  reduced  to  the  strictly  needful, 
and  a  public  debt  of  which  tlie  interest  is  not  always 

paid,  Spain  might  be  in  a  flourishing  condition  if 
the  Treasury  had  not  to  pay  out  such  exorbitant 
suras  in  pensions  to  public  servants,  a  consequence, 
in  great  part,  of  late  troublous  political  events. 
The  national  changes  have  augmented  in  an  extra- 
ordinary manner  the  number  ofpubhc  functionaries. 
The  party  which  has  risen  to  the  Ministry  sees 
itself  forced  to  reward   those  who  helped  it  to 
rise,  and  finds  no  better  way  of  compensating 
them  than  in   the  distribution  of  public  offices  ; 
hence  it  is  obliged  to  place  its  prede- 
cessors on  the  retired  list.    To  this 
must  be  added  the  paraphernalia  of 
a  nation  which  was  at  one  time  both 
powerful  and  rich,  which  later  lost 
this  opulence,  but  still  retained  intact 
its  pride,  which  prevented  its  perform- 
ing many  needful  economies  ^acting 
in  this  wise  liice  those  impoverished 
noble  families  who  cannot  bring  them- 
selves to  put  down  their  carri^cs  and 
horses  and  to  diminish  the  number  of 
their  servants. 


stranger,  two  Spaniards  towards  one  another  are 
always  "  cabal  leros."  The  grandee  of  Spain  and 
the  lowest  hidalgo  consider  each  other  as  equals, 
and  in  the  whole  range  of  that  rich  Spanish 
literature  no  example  of  class  divisions  is  ever 
met  with.  There  is  not  in  Spain — or  at  least 
there  was  not  until  quite  lately,  but  it  is  coming 
with  the  industrial  uprise— that  middle  class  which 
in  other  lands  is  rapidly  taking  the  place  of  the 
ancient  nobility.  Tliis  nobility,  which  calls  itself  of 
blue  biood,  of  red  blood,  and  of  yellow  blood,  did 
not  suffer  the  slightest  persecution  during  the  revo- 
lutionary epochs.  The  people  had  not  been  duped 
by  the  reigning  classes,  so  that  there  does  not  exist 
in  Spain  this  cause  of  envy  and  contempt  which 
prevails  among  other  peoples.  But  under  the  lash 
of  economic  vexations  and  increased  taxation  there 
have  arisen  Communist  and  anarchical  associations. 
But  the  ease  with  which  the  Government  has  con 
quered  this  movement  shows  that  it  had  its  origin 
only  in  temporary  circumstances. 


PROVrNClAL  ADMINISTRATION, 

The  breath  of  the  French  Revolu- 
tion did  not  blow  across  Spain  with 
impunity,  and  the  communal  and  prov 
are  analogous  to  those  of  France.  Evt 
privileges,  or  fueros,  or  charters  enjoyed 
munes  has  been  destroyed  successively  I 
of  the  House  of  Austria,  by  the  Bourbor 
tionary  period.  As  things  stand  indeed. 
Board  of  the  Municipal  Council,  headf 
mayor,  is  but  the  shadow  of  the  old  jnsti 
elected  the  local  members  for  the  Cor 
police,  levied  taxes,  and  exercised  entire  t 
guard.  Since  1844  the  Spanish  Ayuntar 
into  a  French  eonseil  niunicipal.  Its  de 
by  the  successive  presence  in  office  of  1 
Espartero,  Narvaez,  Serrano.  These  me 
name,  and  caused  Spain  to  change  her  ni 
institutions  for  others  imported  from  abrc 

THE  CLASSES  AND  THE  M 

No  traces  remain  of  feudalism,  thougl 
nobility  still  remains  and  is  fairly  rich. 
been  abolished,  but  only  in  the  last  gen 
plains  why  the  old  aristocracy  is  still  i 
financial  condition.  The  cases  are  rare 
do  not  possess  vast  colonies  in  Cuba, 
Philippines. 

The  mutual  relations  between  the  social  classes  in  Spain 
are  very  cordial ;  while  every  Spaniard  is  haughty  towards  a 
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BY  ▲LFRBO  SCHOPIBLD,   U.D. 


I.     IN   INFANCY. 


INTRODUCTION. 

JOHN  BULL  moves  very  slowly.  I  have  been' 
watching  his  pace  now  for  a  good  many  years, 
and  cannot  say  that  as  yet  it  requires  checking. 
Of  course  I  speak  of  his  progress  in  what  is  good 
and  desirable  for  him  to  know  ;  as  to  his  advance 
in  other  directions,  it  is  not  our  business. 

Seriously,  it  is  quite  time  that  the  dear  old 
gentleman  woke  up  to  the  fact  that  the  way  he 
trains  his  daughters  is  a  gross  anachronism.  Such 
papers  as  the  present  would  be  quite  uncalled-for 
if  he  only  looked  after  the  education  of  his  girls 
a  little  more,  and  saw  that,  whatever  else  they 
were  taught,  at  any  rate  essentials  bearing  on  the 
health  and  well-being  of  the  present  and  coming 
generation,  and  on  the  welfare  of  his  own  loved 
country  and  countrymen,  should  be  thoroughly 
understood.  And  yet  it  is  possible  that  years  may 
yet  elapse  ere  the  teaching  of  personal  and  domestic 
hygiene  becomes  an  integral  part  of  the  education 
of  every  Englishwoman. 

This  era  not  having  yet  dawned  (though  the  sky 
is  beginning  to  brighten),  it  may  not  be  out  of 
place  to  gather  up  a  few  salient  points  on  which 
modem  hygiene  rightly  lays  stress  in  the  preserva- 
tion and  development  of  human  life. 

*  • 

THE   BABY. 

What  a  mystery  and  marvel  lies  in  the  word. 
One  always  feels  when  the  influence  of  a  baby's 
presence  and  personality  has  time  to  penetrate  our 
being,  that  we  are  brought  face  to  face  with  the 
Unknown,  and  that  beneath  that  smooth  brow  and  be- 
hind that  unmarked  face,  which,  like  a  sheet  of  paper 
lies  waiting  for  life's  message  to  be  engraved  upon 
it,  there  already  lie  awful  depths  of  hoary  heredity 
reaching  back  to  unknown  ages,  as  well  as  sublime 
touches  of  higher  origin,  those  "  clouds  of  glory  " 
which,  "  trailing  as  they  come,"  they  bring  "  from 
heaven  their  home  ! "  As  the  baby  gets  into  the 
child,  and  the  child  into  the  boy  or  girl,  and  then 
into  the  man  or  woman,  they  seem  gradually  to 
lay  aside  their  mysteries  one  by  one,  and  to  de- 
scend to  our  own  low  platform,  and  thus  become 
Knowable.  But  the  baby  in  his  placid  quiescence 
remains  an  awful  mystery. 

The  interesting  infant  himself  commences  his 
career  beset  with  dangers  on  every  hand.  Up 
to  the  age  of  youth  these  arise  largely  from 
the  carelessness  or  ignorance  of  others,  after  then 
from  his  own.  The  poor  little  fellow  may  be 
endowed  with  a  constitution  that  is  so  weakly 
as  only  to  survive  the  strain  of  a  week  or  two  of 
life's  ixittle,  or  it  may  be  the  main  factor  in 
carrying  him  through  a  hundred  years  of  innume- 
xable  perils. 


This  baby,  then,  is  suddenly  called,  in  the  first 
place,  to  keep  up  a  body  temperature  of  98^% 
which  is  much  more  difficult  for  him  to  do  than 
an  adult,  because  his  surface  is  so  far  greater  in 
proportion  to  his  bulk.  We  must,  therefore,  at 
once  help  him  by  keeping  him  in  a  warm  tem- 
perature, and  shielding  him  from  all  exposure  to 
cold. 

INFANTILE   BLINDNESS. 

The  first  part  of  his  body  that  should  receive 
attention  are  his  eyes.  To  be  born  blind  is 
amongst  the  rarest  of  accidents,  and  yet  how  many 
do  we  find  who  are  blind  from  birth  !  The  cause 
of  this  ought  to  be  more  generally  known.  It  is 
entirely  due  to  almost  criminal  negligence  at  birth. 
If  there  is  any  discharge  from  the  eyes,  and  it  is 
left  uncared  for,  it  may  lead  to  incurable  blindness 
in  twenty-four  hours ;  for  it  may  render  the  cornea, 
or  window  of  the  eye,  opaque  by  inflammation, 
and  if  once  this  is  the  case,  the  unfortunate  victim  is 
in  the  terrible  and  deplorable  position  of  having  an 
otherwise  perfectly  healthy  eye  entirely  destroyed 
for  purposes  of  sight  by  having  an  opaque  window 
in  front. 

The  eyes,  therefore,  should  be  seen  to  at  once, 
and  if  there  is  any  inflammation,  skilled  aid  should 
immediately  be  sought  There  is  no  more  terrible 
cause  of  remorse  than  to  be  the  cause  of  life-long 
blindness  in  one's  own  children  through  a  little 
neglect. 

The  principal  outward  perils  of  the  baby  being 
then  from  cold  and  accidents,  the  principal  inward 
peril  is,  beyond  all  doubt,  from  improper  food. 
And  these  perils  are  great ;  for  if  once  the  child  goes 
wrong,  as  Florence  Nightingale  reminds  us,  "it 
is  as  easy  to  put  out  a  sick  baby's  life  as  to  blow 
out  the  flame  of  a  candle." 

Before  speaking  of  food,  however,  we  must  say  a 
word  on  growth  and  cleanliness. 

CLEANLINESS. 

A  baby  weighing  seven  pounds  should  treble  its 
weight  and  gain  eight  inches  in  length  (we  do  not 
call  it  height  till  it  can  stand)  the  first  year; 
increasing  at  the  rate  of  an  ounce  a  day  for  the  first 
five  months,  half  an  ounce  a  day  for  the  next 
three,  and  a  quarter  of  an  ounce  for  the  next  four. 
In  the  second  year  its  growth  is  much  slower.  It 
should  then  increase  four  pounds  and  four  inches. 
Its  pulse  at  birth  is  130,  and  its  respiration  30^ 
both  being  nearly  double  that  of  adult  life. 

The  water  used  for  the  baby's  bath  should  be 
96°  by  the  thermometer.  If  there  is  not  one  the  heat 
should  be  tested  by  the  elbow,  and  not  by  the 
hand  of  the  nurse  ;  but  never  by  the  babv  itself,  on 
the  profane  principle  that  if  the  water  be  too  hot 
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the  baby  turns  red,  if  too  cold  it  turns  blue.  It 
should  not  be  placed  in  the  bath  until  it  is  at  least 
ten  days  old.  It  should  never  be  bathed  after  a 
meal,  and  should  always  be  most  carefully  dried. 

ON   BABIES*   FOOD. 

And  now  we  come  to  the  crux  of  the  whole 
question — the  feeding  of  the  infant. 

From  time  to  time  our  attention  is  drawn  to  the 
extraordinarymortality  of  children  under  two  years 
of  age,  an  age  when  the  sickness  and  death  of 
healthy-born  infants  should  be  well-nigh  unknown. 
Nearly  one-third  of  all  deaths  are,  if  of  infants,  under 
one  year. 

Among  animals  there  is  no  such  special  danger 
in  infancy.  They  are  fed  on  natural  food  only 
from  the  beginning,  because  their  parents,  not 
being  intelligent,  do  not  know  enough  to  kill  them. 
Man,  the  reasoning  being,  docs ;  and  hence  the 
fatal  difference  between  his  offspring,  who  are 
brought  up  by  *  reason '  so  called,  and  that  of 
animals  guided  by  instinct  alone  !  Dr.  E.  Ballard 
showed  that  out  of  3 14,000  deaths  of  infants  under 
one  year,  278,000  were  from  disorders  of  the 
digestive  organs. 

More  deaths  occur  in  the  first  year  than  in  the 
next  nineteen.  In  New  York  indeed  half  the 
entire  death-rate  is  in  those  under  five  years  of  age, 
and  the  cause,  with  wearisome  monotony,  is  every- 
where the  same.  It  is  not  due  to  some  over- 
powering plague  or  pestilence,  which  sweeps  away 
its  thousands  at  this  age,  but  is  mainly  and  funda- 
mentally due  to  improper  food. 

It  is  perhaps  needless  to  enumerate  the  articles 
an  infant  is  not\.o  have  (such  as  butter  and  sugar,  or 
still  more  the  staple  East  End  babies*  diet  of  gin, 
periwinkles,  and  cheese),  if  we  state  that  it  may 
have  until  it  is  six  months  old  nothing  whatever 
but  milk.  Although  this  advice  is  simplicity  itself, 
it  will  hardly  be  credited  that  about  four  out  of 
every  ^\^  babies  that  die,  die  from  some  transgres- 
sion of  this  rule,  and  that  such  transgression 
constitutes,  therefore,  the  main  part  of  an  infant's 
perils. 

A   SANDWICH-BOARD   CRUSADE. 

Ladies  are  now  e\'erywhere  seeking  for  fresh 
outlets  for  their  energies  in  philanthropic  channels. 
Let  me  recommend  to  them  an  entirely  new  and 
original  mission,  and  one  that  I  will  undertake  to  say 
will  do  more  to  save  human  life  and  lessen  human 
suffering  than  any  other  that  could  be  undertaken. 
It  has  also  one  great  advantage,  for  it  requires  no 
funds,  the  whole  expenses  being  in  a  supply  of  neat 
light  sandwich-boards  and  bills.  A  party  of  ladies, 
say  twelve  in  number,  are  to  equip  themselves 
with  sandwich-boards,  before  and  behind,  bound 
together,  say,  with  straps  of  blue  velvet ;  and  on 
their  boards  in  front  is  to  be  conspicuously  dis- 
played— 

BABIES  UNDER  SIX  MONTHS  ARE  TO  HAVE 
NOTHING  BUT  MILK; 

and  at  the  back — 

MILK  IS  THE  ONLY  FOOD  FOR  BABIES 
UNDER  SIX  MONTHS. 


They  are  then  to  walk  in  a  long  row — a  good 
interval  between  each— down  the  byways  and 
slums,  and  Paradise  Rows  of  our  great  cities  with- 
out speaking  a  word.  (This  will  be  at  first  a  severe 
trial,  but  it  adds  to  the  effect.)  A  spirit  of  inquiry- 
will  by  this  means  be  aroused  amongst  the  in- 
habitants ;  the  British  mother  will  be  haunted  \r< 
a  dawning  consciousness  that  a  great  truth  mus: 
lie  behind  (as  well  as  in  front  of)  such  courage 
and  devotion. 

Do  my  innocent  readers  imagine  all  this  is  a 
poor  and  vapid  joke,  and  that  everyone  knows  th-: 
babies  should  have  milk?  Let  me  inform  them 
that  it  is  not  so  long  since  that  the  best  white 
bread  was  ordered  by  the  Local  Board  to  be  sup- 
plied to  a  large  workhouse  for  the  use  of  the  babic- 
it  contained,  and  it  was  only  on  the  terrible  mor- 
tality amongst  them  being  made  known  that  they 
were  fed  on  nothing  but  milk,  with  a  lowering  ci 
the  death-rate  to  one-fourth.  The  following  passed 
at  an  inquest  on  one  of  the  defunct  babies  : 

At  an  inquest  at  the  workhouse  before  Mr.  S-    H 


coroner,  on  the  body  of  an  infant,  H.   I ,  aged  thrct 

months,  Mr.  L.  H ,  surgeon,  taxed  the  attendant  wi:a 

giving  solid   food.       Nurse   said    she   gave    baked     fl  .j: 
Matron  said  every  child  at  (hat  age  had  food  besides  milk 
and  that  the  Local  Government  Board  gave  three  ounc«  *-i 
bread  per  day  for  each  child  !     Nurse  said  she  had   bees 
told  by  the  doctor  only  to  give  milk,  but  she  thoagbt  some 
food  would  be  more  satisfying. 

The  following  figures  shew  the  number  of  deaths 
from  irritation  of  the  bowels,  brought  on  by  in:- 
proper  food  at  different  ages,  and  are  verj-  elc»- 
quent  in  their  significance  : 

Under  Three  Months. 

Proportion  of  dcrfii 

Mother's  millc x 

Mixed  mother's  and  cow's  milk ' 25 

Artificial  food,  including  some  starch    .  .        .     sj 


Three  to  Six  Months. 

Mixed  mother's  and  cow's  milk  *    . 
Artificial  food,  including  some  starch    . 


Proportion  of  d£; 

•        X 


BABIES   ARE  ANIMAL   FEEDERS. 

Whatever  value  vegetarianism  may  have  as  a 
system  suited  to  adult  life,  the  attempt  to  foist  it,  in 
any  form,  on  infants  is  fraught  with  danger. 

Babies  are  exclusively  animal  feeders,  althoirgh  I 
am  aware  that  milk  seems  to  be  regarded  by  sonx 
who  prefer  to  abjure  animal  diet  as  a  species  nf 
vegetable  food.  I  think  this  partly  arises  fri'ir. 
the  misuse  of  the  word  "vegetarianism  "by  those  wh- 
profess  the  creed.  To  the  world  at  large  it  mean- 
living  on  vegetable  food  exclusively,  but  to  tht 
initiated  it  means  living  on  food  that  does  no: 
involve  the  sacrifice  of  animal  life ;  and  thus  :: 
comes,  I  suppose,  that  milk  and  even  eggs  arc 
classed  as  vegetables. 

The  fact  however  remains,  and  we  can  do  r 
better  service  than  to  impress  it  by  reiteration,  l!^3: 

1  This  increase  in  deaths  is  not  due  to  the  nuxtore  of  \^ 
milks  being  injurious,  but  mainly  to  the  uncleanliness  that  l»  s: 
common  if  bottles  are  used. 
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babies  are  born  exclusively  animal  feeders,  and  not 
only  so,  but  they  require  twice  as  much  animal 
food  per  pound  weight  as  an  adult.  A  baby  requires 
thirty  grains  of  animal  food  for  every  pound  it 
weighs,  whereas  a  man  requires  but  fifteen.  The 
reason  of  this  amazing  difference  is  perfectly  obvious 
the  moment  we  reflect  that  nitrogen,  which  is  the 
essential  element  in  animal  food,  is  the  one  thing  that 
is  needed  for  the  formation  of  all  animal  tissues. 

Now  milk  contains  exactly  the  requisite  amount 
of  nitrogen,  as  well  as  all  other  ingredients,  required 
by  the  growing  body,  and  is  the  only  safe  and 
perfect  food  for  this  age. 

FORMATION   OF   HABITS. 

This  being  clearly  understood,  the  next  point  is 
that  the  child's  existence  should  be  as  orderly  as 
possible  from  the  start.  The  formation  of  good 
habits  is  the  first  foundation  of  a  good  character, 
and  can  be  acquired  with  ease  from  infancy. 
^Vithout  law  and  order  in  the  nursery,  babies  be- 
come a  very  doubtful  pleasure,  and  great  is  the 
needless  sacrifice  of  the  mother's  health  and  com- 
fort. The  interesting  infant  should  never  be  fed 
because  he  cries,  or  to  put  him  to  sleep,  or  for  any 
reason  save  that  the  hour  has  arrived  for  the  pur- 
pose. No  one  who  has  not  had  experience  of  both 
methods  can  believe  the  additional  comfort  to  all 
concerned,  as  well  as  health  to  the  baby,  that  a 
fixed  rule  in  this  respect  brings.  With  regard  to 
the  proper  interval  between  meals,  we  need  not  lay 
down  any  detailed  rules  here  ;  sufficient  to  say  that 
the  interval  is,  as  a  rule,  too  short  rather  than  too 
long. 

When  mother's  milk  cannot  be  obtained,  it  is  well 
to  know  that  there  is  no  danger  in  the  baby  being 
partly  nursed  and  partly  fed  with  cow's  milk.  More 
delicate  children  who  cannot  be  nursed  may  require 
goat's  milk,  or  even  ass's  milk  at  five  shillings  a 
pint,  though  if  such  luxuries  cannot  be  afforded,  the 
''  humanised "  milk  of  the  Aylesbury  Company  is 
both  cheaper  and  better.  Indeed,  this  has  saved 
many  a  delicate  life.  Some  children  rebel  against 
any  form  of  animal  milk ;  for  such  we  have  two 
alternatives.  Malted  milk  foods  have  all  the  free 
starch  already  digested  by  the  process,  and  can 
be  safely  given  to  delicate  children  ;  or  the  milk 
can  be  deprived  of  its  curd  by  rennet  or  in  some 
other  way,  and  the  whey,  with  a  little  cream,  makes 
a  very  light  and  digestible  food.  But  enough  !  we 
must  not  tell  our  readers  too  many  secrets.  We 
will  tell  a  story  instead. 

LIONS  AT  THE  ZOO. 

Some  time  ago  a  friend  of  mine  observed  that 
the  young  lions  at  the  Zoo  were  more  or  less 
bandy-legged,  and  on  closer  observation  they  were 
all  found  to  be  afflicted  with  rickets— a  softening  of 
the  growing  ends  of  the  bones.  On  inquiry  he 
found  they  were  fed  on  horseflesh.  Now  it  is  not 
improbable  my  readers  may  have  tasted  this  in  the 
form  of  "beef "-tea  ;  for  we  have  the  authority  of 
Sir  Henry  Thompson  for  saying  that  "  beef  "-tea 
made  of  horse  is  the  most  nourishing.  But  we  do 
not  think  they  have  ever  tried  to  crunch  up  a 


horse's  bone,  which  is  as  hard  as  a  piece  of  cast 
iron.  This  our  young  lions  vainly  attempted,  with 
the  result  that  they  never  got  the  lime  salts  in  their 
blood  of  which  the  bone  was  composed.  My 
friend  suggested  a  change  in  diet  to  goat's  flesh  and 
bones,  three  times  a  week,  with  the  happy  result 
that  the  rickets  entirely  disappeared. 

Now  rickets  is  common  amongst  English  chil- 
dren about  twelve  months  old,  and  is  mainly  due 
to  a  too  sudden  introduction  of  starchy  food  and  a 
leaving  off  of  milk.  The  milk  should  be  continued 
after  the  nine  months,  and  in  addition  meat  gravy 
should  be  gradually  introduced  ;  and  besides  this, 
if  the  teeth  are  very  backward  or  there  is  any  sign 
of  bone-softening  or  the  enlargement  of  the  wrist, 
etc.,  phosphate  of  lime  should  be  introduced  into 
the  nursery  sugar-basin  in  the  proportion  of  one 
part  to  four  of  sugar. 

babies'  clothes. 

Now  as  to  clothes.  The  unfortunate  infants 
whose  career  thiough  this  vale  of  tears  we  have 
undertaken  to  chronicle  have  not  only  on  their 
entry  into  it  to  run  the  gauntlet  of  Mrs.  Gamp  and 
her  methods,  of  chilly  baths  and  imperfect  towel- 
ling, of  the  starch  fiend  and  the  bottle  serpent  (this 
animal  consists  of  the  well-known  uncleanly  india- 
rubber  tube),  but,  alas  !  it  has  to  be  dressed.  If  it 
were  a  little  sooty  heathen,  it  would  be  allowed  to 
lie  and  crawl  in  the  sun,  bound  in  its  own  black 
morocco  ;  but  being  a  httle  paleface,  and  born  in  a 
clothes  country,  it  is  dressed — but  alas  !  in  such  a 
fashion  as  to  make  all  wise  and  good  people  weep, 
to  say  nothing  of  the  tears  that  are  drawn  from  the 
little  angel's  own  eyes.  Did  you  ever  hear  of  a 
tight-laced  baby  ?  If  not  you  have  often  heard 
that  babies  commonly  get  jaundice  ?  Now  these 
two  facts  arc  allied  often  in  the  relation  of  cause 
and  effect. 

TIGHT-L.\CED  GUINEA-PIGS. 

A  gentleman  the  other  day,  a  bad  and  "  crewel  *^ 
man,  took  six  little  guinea-pigs,  who  are  naturally 
innocent  of  waist,  and  tight-laced  them  in  little 
corsets,  no  doubt  to  the  great  improvement  in  their 
figures,  but  with  the  result  that  the  compression  of 
the  liver  produced  jaundice,  and  guinea-pigs  with 
the  jaundice  are  not  a  pleasant  sight ;  neither  is  a 
baby  tight-laced  in  a  rigid  binder  beneath,  while 
above,  the  starched  and  prickly  frills  and  trimmings 
irritate  its  arms  and  neck. 

Just  as  the  food  watchword  is  "Milk,"  so  the 
clothes  watchword  is  "Wool."  Lined  with  milk 
and  covered  with  wool  the  baby  is  a  fair  exponent 
of  modern  science.  The  leading  details  are :  A 
woven  woollen  binder,  a  knitt^  wool  shirt,  a 
flannel  dress,  and  all  made  to  open  in  front  so  as 
to  avoid  the  continual  "  pancake  "  turning  so  many 
babies  have  to  undergo  in  dressing.  No  rigid 
shoes,  no  waterproofs,  no  hot  bonnets,  no  veils, 
and,  when  short-coated,  no  bare  legs  or  arms. 

SHORT  CLOTHES. 

By  the  bye,  why  are  the  first  dresses  so  long? 
Is  it   to  conceal  the  ridiculous  shortness  of  the 
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infant,  or  for  the  baby-clothes  shop's  benefit  ?  If 
they  were  a  little  shorter,  all  the  trouble  of  short- 
coating  would  be  avoided,  for  the  baby's  increased 
length  of  eight  inches  the  first  year  and  four  the 
second  would  soon  make  the  clothes  short  enough. 
Finally,  is  there  no  way  of  distinguishing  the  mas- 
culine and  feminine  infant  ?  Must  we  always  have 
recourse  to  asexual  nouns,  such  as  "little  angel," 
"  darling,"  "  treasure,"  and  so  forth  ?  Could  not  a 
nice  M  or  F  be  embroidered  in  red  on  the  front  of  a 
boy's  frock,  and  a  pretty  F  or  G  on  a  girl's  in  blue  ? 
Consider  for  a  moment  what  a  saving  of  reputation 
lies  here  !  For  the  mother  always  expects  admiring 
friends  to  know  as  much  ^bout  her  babies  as  she 
does  herself. 

FRESH   AIR. 

Now  as  to  fresh  air.  Our  two  infants  should 
have  as  much  as  possible,  and  of  sunlight  too, 
when  there  is  any.  They  may  go  out  on  the 
fifteenth  day  if  the  temperature  is  60°  ;  if  not,  in 
one  month.  Their  circulation  has  a  short  circuit 
and  is  very  rapid ;  heat,  therefore,  is  quickly  lost. 
The  day  nursery  should  therefore  range  from  65'' 
to  70°,  the  bedroom  be  55®  in  winter,  and  65®  in 
summer. 

When  taken  out  for  the  first  few  months,  babies 
should  be  carried  in  the  nurse's  arms  (on  alternate 
sides,  lest  there  be  one-sided  flattening  of  the 
head)  rather  than  wheeled  in  a  perambulator.  It 
is  a  painful  and  unedifying  spectacle  to  see  two 
infants,  not  strong  enough  to  hold  up  their  heads, 
being  wheeled  rapidly  along  in  a  "  pram,"  the  heads 
rolling  from  side  to  side  like  a  couple  of  Spanish 
onions. 

With  regard  to  sleep,  our  young  friends  should 
sleep  alone  after  the  first  month,  and  before  then 
their  faces  should  be  turned  away  from  the  mother 
and  never  covered  with  a  handkerchief.  They 
should  have  light  bedclothes,  and  if  the  room  be 
warm  no  curtains  round  the  bed  or  cot.  They 
should  not  be  rocked  to  sleep,  which  simply  succeeds 
<by  concussing  the  brain-substance  somewhat  after 
Xhe  manner  of  the  soporific  effect  of  a  daily  journey 
to  London  in  the  Brighton  express. 

For  indoor  exercise  they  should  be  laid  on  a 
^arge  pillow,  naked,  and  allowed  to  kick  about  to 
their  hearts'  content  If  this  kicking  be  conducted 
against  the  resistance,  say,  of  a  mother's  hand,  it 
jceases  to  be  mere  exercise  and  becomes  work,  and 
is  a  most  valuable  help  in  brain  development. 
Everything  about  a  baby  should  be  elastic  and 
flexible,  so  as  never  to  hinder  movement.  Of 
•course  the  atmosphere  must  be  sub-tropical  on 
these  occasions.  For  the  rest,  the  more  our  infants 
can  lead  an  outdoor  life,  the  better  foundation  will 
they  lay  for  future  years. 

babies'  language. 

These  babies  of  ours  have  a  language  of  their 
own,  and  a  mother  should  early  learn  to  under- 
stand the  language  of  cries,  and  to  distinguish  the 
screams  from  a  stabbing  pin  from  the  wail  of  sick- 
ness, and  so  forth.    Tears  are  always  a  good  sign. 

There  is,  indeed,  no  occupation  more  entrancing, 
and,  indeed,  of  greater  educational  value,  to  a  young 


mother  than  carefully  noting  the  dawnings  of 
intelligence  and  emotion  in  their  various  ex- 
pressions in  an  infant  To  show  what  can  be  done 
in  this  way,  we  will  give  in  some  detail  notes  made 
by  two  obsen-ant  parents  on  their  own  child  when 
he  was  nearly  fourteen  months  old.  They  will  be 
of  great  interest  to  parents,  but  are  full  of  sug- 
gestion to  all. 

First,  then,  as  to  the  development  of  the  five 
senses. 

DAWNINGS  OF  SPECIAL  SENSES. 

Sight.  —The  baby  now  looks  intently  at  objects  throvm 
down,  observing  probably  the  effect  of  the  law  of  gravity. 
Can  throw  a  ball  fairly  well  towards  another  person,  sees 
well  through  the  window,  and  first  recognised  his  father  2t 
eleven  and  a  half  months.  He  appreciates  colour  :  at  ten 
months  he  smiled  at  a  blue  vase,  but  at  no  other ;  and  a: 
thirteen  months  could  point  to  the  blue  side  of  a  cube  vrha 
asked ;  but  now  he  has  ceased  doing  it.  Since  five  and  a  half 
months  he  has  smiled  at  his  own  reflection  in  the  glass,  and 
now  will  kiss  it.  He  has  great  delight  in  fresh  objects,  and 
always  wants  to  see  everything  in  a  new  room. 

Hearing. — He  turns  to  the  clock  when  it  strikes,  and 
looks  towards  the  window  when  carriages  pass.  He  still 
delights  in  making  a  noise  with  his  hands  on  the  piano,  and 
with  the  poker  on  the  floor.  At  twelve  months  he  enjoyed 
a  song,  and  the  first  sound  of  ^*'Sur  U  Pont  d* Avignon  ^  would 
set  him  off  dancing  when  held  in  the  arms  ;  music,  however, 
now  gives  him  no  pleasure.  This  keen  pleasure  shewn  at 
first  in  the  first  use  of  the  senses  and  disappearing  afterwanis 
is  of  great  interest, 

Touch. — He  wants  to  touch  everything,  first  carefully 
with  his  first  finger,  then  taking  fast  hold,  and  lastly  throwing 
it  to  the  ground.  He  always  prefers  hard  things  to  soft,  and 
smooth  to  rough. 

Taste.  — At  six  weeks  he  had  his  first  dose  of  castor  oil 
and  wanted  more.  At  five  and  a  half  months  he  refiised  his 
bottle  because  it  was  not  sweet  enough ;  at  eight  and  a  half 
months  he  liked  cod-liver  oil  and  iron.  He  stiU  prefen 
soap  to  jam,  but  clearly  sees  the  superiority  of  cake  to  bread, 
and  his  feelings  are  plainly  shewn  in  his  face  as  well  as  by 
impatient  sounds  and  movements. 

Smell. — He  has  given  up  putting  flowers  into  his  mouth, 
except  for  the  fun  of  having  them  pulled  out  again.  He  nov 
sniffs  and  screws  up  his  nose  at  the  sight  of  them,  enjoys 
smelling  them,  and  nolds  them  out  to  others. 

SLEEP  and  emotions. 

Sleep. — Average  twelve  hours  in  the  twenty-four ;  longest 
term  of  unbroken  sleep  six  hours.  Seems  to  want  his  food 
more  at  night  than  day. 

Fears. — At  two  months  and  three  days  he  threw  up  his 
hands  at  a  loud  thunder-clap,  but  this  did  not  prevent  his 
going  on  with  his  bottle.  He  was  startled  at  twdve  months 
by  his  father  sneezing,  and  by  the  sight  of  a  cat  at  eleven 
months,  but  soon  got  used  to  sights  and  sounds.  At  eight 
and  a  half  months  he  cried  loudly  at  the  sight  of  a  boy  two 
and  a  half  years  old,  and  was  specially  frightened  for  three 
days  when  he  moved  about.  Now  he  shows  slight  alarm  ai 
a  black  bag,  more  at  a  mechanical  ostrich  moving  along  the 
floor,  and  he  is  afraid  of  a  leopard -skin  on  &e  carpet. 
Surely  these  cases  show  hereditary  fear. 

Anger. — He  does  not  show  much.  He  has  been  crass 
when  on  waking  up  he  saw  his  mother  instead  of  his  nuise. 
He  must  have  a  sweet  temper,  for  at  eight  months  a  new 
kind  of  food  was  tried  when  he  was  very  hungry.  He  tasted 
it,  put  the  teat  out  of  his  mouth  and  smiled ;  a  little  sugar 
was  added,  and  he  put  it  out  again  still  smiling.  The 
ordinary  food  was  then  got  ready,  and  he  took  it  eagerij. 
This  shows  great  patience  when  hungry. 

PHYSICAL  developments. 

Grasping. — At  seven  and  a  half  months  he  put  out  his 
hand  for  this  purpose,  and  at  ten  and  a  half  he  could  n^e 
bDth  hands,  and  showed  great  delight  at  holding  two  things 
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in  one  hand.  He  now  only  stretches  oat  his  hands  to  things 
within  reach.  At  ten  and  a  half  months  he  took  great  pains 
in  picking  up  small  crumbs.  He  b  generally  much  pleased, 
not  with  toys,  but  with  large  things,  such  as  the  fire-irons  or 
his  own  chair.  He  will  look  very  grave  and  intent  while  he 
examines  them. 

Sitting  and  Standing.— At  seventeen  days  he  first 
lifted  his  head  and  turned  from  side  to  back.  At  five  and  a 
half  months  he  partly  lifted  himself  into  a  sitting  posture. 
At  nine  and  a  half  months  he  could  raise  himself  from  lying 
to  sitting.  At  twelve  and  a  half  months  he  could  cautiously 
raise  himself  and  stand  with  the  help  of  a  chair.  He  cannot 
walk  yet,  but  b^an  to  crawl  at  twelve  months.  At  eight 
months  he  splashed  vigorously  in  his  bath. 

Imitation.— Pat-a-cake.  He  did  not  imiute  this  till 
eleven  months  old,  and  then  with  the  palm  on  the  back  of 
the  other  hand.  At  twelve  months  he  clapped  the  two  palms 
together.  Before  eight  months  he  evidently  Enjoyed  being 
surprised,  as  at  a  game  of  bo-peep,  and  at  twelve  months 
would  try  and  play  it  himself,  by  holding  up  a  fan,  and  look- 
ing roguishly  under  it.  At  twelve  and  a  half  months  he  tried 
to  imitate  snapping  the  fingers.  Now  he  shakes  his  head 
with  great  delight,  but  can  only  shake  it  laterally  to  imitate 
a  person  nodding. 

At  thirteen  months  be  much  enjoyed  imitating  his  grand- 
mother coughing. 

EXPRESSION  OF  FEELINGS. 

Expression. — His  first  tear  was  shed  on  the  forty-eighth 
day,  his  first  smile  seen  on  the  seventy- fifth.  The  tear  was 
caused  by  the  agonies  of  being  photographed,  and  it  was 
long  before  another  was  seen.  At  one  hundred  and  twenty 
days  hp  knew  his  nurse  when.she  came  into  4he  room  and 
smiled  at  her  when  takiiig  his  bottle.  At  seven  and  three- 
quarter  months  he  cried  at  seeing  his  father,  who  had  been 
away  for  five  days.  Kissing  does  not  give  him  much 
pleasure.  At  eleven  months,  when  asked  to  kiss  he  would 
put  bis  head  forward  and  rub  his  forehead  against  the  per- 
son's face.  Affection  he  shows  by  gently  laying  his  hand 
upon  the  face,  wilfulness  by  a  straightening  of  his  limbs. 

He  can  carry  a  piece  of  toast  to  his  mouth,  bite  off  a  bit, 
chew  it  and  swallow  it,  and  can  drink  from  a  cup. 


MIND  AND  MORALS. 

The  Intellect.— When  the  upstairs  bell  rings  he  knows 
that  it  is  for  him  to  be  brought  down,  stops  even  if  taking 
his  bottle,  refuses  to  go  on,  and  makes  scolding  noises  if  not 
brought  down  at  once.  He  knows  a  box  will  not  rattle 
unless  there  is  something  in  it,  and  at  twelve  and  a  half 
months  put  a  piece  of  wood  in  the  box  to  make  it  rattle. 

Hearing  a  watch  tick,  he  put  a  small  silver  box  against  his 
ear  to  hear  it  tick.  Two  days  ago  he  put  his  hand  on  a  hot 
water  can,  but  quickly  drew  it  back.  The  next  day  he  did 
not  try  to  touch  the  can.  He  points  to  sheep  in  a  picture, 
and  imitates  their  bleating  ;  say  *  bottle  *  and  he  smacks  his 
lips,  and  he  pretends  to  go  to  sleep  when  told. 

Self- CONSCIOUSNESS.— He  examines  his  legs  with  a  look 
of  wonder,  but  does  not  bite  his  own  hand  nor  hold  out  a 
biscuit  and  offer  it  to  his  foot,  as  others  are  said  to  have 
done. 

Moral  Sense.— He  sometimes  has  a  guilty  look  on  his 
face  if  he  has  done  something  wrong,  but  it  is  not  clear.  He 
is  only  amused  when  told  not  to  do  anything,  and  at  once 
does  it  again,  not  with  an  air  of  wilful  disobedience,  but  as 
a  new  kind  of  game. 

We  think  these  records,  imperfect  as  they  are, 
and  for  which  we  are  indebted  to  the  valuable 
organ  of  the  Parents*  National  Educational  Union, 
the  "Parents'  Review,"  are  still  most  suggestive 
and  interesting,  and  show  conclusively  that  while 
the  mother  attends  rightly  to  all  the  physical 
developments  of  the  body,  she  must  not  neglect 
the  cultivation  of  the  mental  and  moral  nature 
from  the  earliest  years.  Indeed,  if  our  two  chil- 
dren are  to  grow  up  healthy  men  and  women,  it  is 
of  the  first  importance  that  they  be  surrounded 
with  a  thoroughly  healthy  environment  for  all  three 
natures ;  the  environment  being  the  mould  into 
which  the  plastic  baby  is  placed  to  enable  it  to 
acquire  the  n'ght  lines  of  physical,  mental,  and 
moral  culture. 
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Mben  tbe  Xigbts  ate  Xit 

TAVENTY  WITTY  SAYINGS  FROM   HISTORY  OR   BIOGRAPHY. 


First  Prize. 

1.  "What  is  wit?"  asked  the  Ead  of  Chatham  of  Dr. 
Henniker. 

"My  lord,  wit  is  what  a  pension  would  be, given  by  your 
lordship  to  your  humble  servant — 'a  good  thing  well 
applied-*" 

2.  Rowland  Hill,  when  his  friends  were  observing  that 
the  letter  "  h  *'  was  a  small  matter  of  no  importance,  ob- 
served that  it  was  a  very  serious  affair  to  him,  "as  without 
It  he  would  be  always  *ill." 

3.  "  Here  lies  our  sovereign  lord  the  king, 

Whose  word  no  man  relies  on, 
Who  never  said  a  foolish  thing. 
And  never  did  a  wise  one.*' 

Rochester  upon  Charles  I  J. 
"Quite  true,'*  said  the  king;  "for  my  words  are  my 
own,  and  my  tuts  are  my  ministers'.*' 

4-  "I  see  that  God  is  on  one  ride,  and  the  Common- 
wealth on  the  other,"  was  the  remark  of  a  Cavalier  upon 


being  shown  a  coin  of  CromweU  which  bore  on  the  obverse, 
"The  Commonwealth  of  England,**  and  on  the  reverse, 
"God  with  us.'* 

5-  "Oh,  madam,"  said  Sir  Robert  Walpole  in  answer  to 
Queen  Caroline,  when  she  asked  him  what  it  would  cost  to 
shut  up  St.  James*s  Park  and  make  a  private  garden  of  it, 
"a  mere  tnfle,  I  believe  ;  it  would  cost  you  but  a  crown  '* 
(that  of  England). 

6.  "  Mad  is  he ! "  said  the  king.  "  Well,  if  he  be  I  wish 
he  would  bite  all  my  officers ;  '*  so  spoke  George  li  upon 
being  told  by  the  Duke  of  Newcastle  that  Wolfe  was  mad. 

7.  Horace  Walpole,  alluding  to  the  sameness  of  politics 
in  the  reigns  of  George  I  and  George  ii,  observed  that 
there  was  nothing  new  under  the  sun. 

"No,**  said  George  Augustus  Selwyn,  "nor  under  the 
grandson.** 

8.  Upon  some  one  maintaining  that  poverty  was  a  virtue. 
Canning  observed,  "That  is  literally  making  a  virtue  of 
necessity.** 
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WHEN  THE  LIGHTS  ARE  LIT 


9.  A  friend  asked  Theodore  Hook  if  Putney  Bridge 
answered. 

»*I  don*t  know,"  said  Hook;  "but  you  have  only  to 
cross  it  and  you  are  sure  to  be  tolled." 

10.  **  Orthodoxy  is  my  doxy.  Heterodoxy  is  another 
man's  doxy,"  Bishop  Warburton  is  reparted  first  to  have 
said. 

11.  "Turn  to  the  right  and  keep  straight  on,"  was  the 
answer  of  Bishop  Wilberforce  to  a  working  man  who 
scoffingly  asked  him  the  way  to  heaven. 

EZ.  "Though  the  gentlemen  shot  well  with  yew  bows, 
the  ladies  shot  better  with  beaux  yeux ; "  so  said  Murray 
Wilkins  at  an  archery  meeting. 

13.  "  Lord  Anson  has  been  round  the  world  but  never  in 
it,"  was  the  comment  of  Sir  Charles  Hanbury  Williams 
upon  Lord  Anson's  want  of  knowledge  of  the  world. 

14.  A  rich  tobacconist  asked  Curran  to  supply  hini  with 
a  motto  for  his  carriage.     Curran  suggested  "  Quid  rides." 

15.  "  And  we  call  everybody  military  who  is  not  civil,"  was 
Talleyrand's  answer  to  an  officer  who  had  been  rude  to  him. 

16.  Colman,  when  asked  if  he  knew  Theodore  Hook, 
replied,  "  Oh  yes.  Hook  and  I  (eye)  are  old  associates." 

17.  A  friend  of  Curran's,  hearing  some  one  say  curosity 
for  curiosity,  exclaimed,  •*  Hov/  that  fellow  does  murder  the 
English  language ! " 

"Not  so  bad  as  that,"  replied  Curran;  "he  has  only 
knocked  an  *i*  (eye)  out." 

18.  "Peccavi"  (I  have  Scinde)  was  given  by  "Punch" 
as  Sir  Charles  Napier's  despatch  from  India. 

19.  Upon  the  death  of  Mary,  the  termagant  wife  of 
Archbishop  Dawes,  some  one  observed  that  she  had  become 
"  Mare  pacificum." 

"Ah,"  was  the  reply,  "but  not  until  she  became  'Marc 
mortuum.' " 

20.  "  Two-thirds  of  Caesar's  boasted  fame 

Thou  Nelson  must  resign. 
To  ^come  and  see'  be  Parker's  claim, 
To  conquer  only  thine." 
Epigram  by  Lady  Hamillon  upon  Lord  Nelson. 

Mrs.  WiNNiNGTON  Ingram,  Lassington  Rectory ^  near 
Glotuester, 


Second  Prize. 

1.  A  friend  once  asked  Milton  if  he  intended  instructing 
his  daughters  in  various  foreign  languages. 

"Oh  no,"  he  replied;  "one  tongue  is  enough  for  a 
woman." 

2.  "  Call  that  a  kind  man,"  said  an  actor,  speaking  of  an 
absent  -acquaintance,  to  Douglas  Jerrold.  "A  man  who  is 
away  from  his  family,  and  never  sends  them  a  farthing ! 
Call  that  kindness  ! " 

"Yes,  unremitting  kindness,"  Jerrold  replied. 

3.  James  Smith  (1775-1839)  was  the  author  of  the 
following  felicitous  epigram  on  Miss  Edgeworth,  the  novelist : 

"We  every-day  bards  may  'Anonymous*  sign — 
That  refuge,  Miss  Edgeworth,  can  never  be  thine; 
Thy  writings,  where  satire  and  moral  unite, 
Must  bring  forth  the  name  of  their  author  to  light. 
Good  and  bad  join  in  telling  the  source  of  their  birth, 
The  bad  own  their  ^/^if,  and  the  good  own  their  IVortA." 

4.  One  evening,  at  the  Museum  Club,  a  member  very 
ostentatiously  said  in  a  loud  voice,  "  Isn't  it  strange  ?  we 
had  no  fish  at  the  Marquis's  last  night.  That  has  happened 
twice  lately  ;  I  can't  account  for  it. " 

"  Nor  I,"  said  Jerrold,  "  unless  they  ate  it  all  up— stairs." 

5.  "I  tell  you  what,  my  friend,"  said  Theodore  Hook  to 
a  man  he  saw  sitting  in  a  boat,  "  you  have  no  business  in 
that  boat ! " 

"What  do  you  mean,  sir?  This  is  my  own  private 
pleasure-boat  I " 


"  That  is  just  what  I  say,"  responded  the  vtjt ;  "  no  man 
can  have  any  business  in  a  pleasure-boat  !  " 

6.  Reading  the  pompous  and  fulsome  inscription  whidi 
Soyer,  the  cook,  put  on  his  wife's  tomb  in  Kensal  Grten 

'Cemetery,  Jerrold  shook  his  head  and  said,  "  Mock-turile." 

7.  Charles  Lamb  is  said  to  have  "  silenced  a  phlegmatic, 
matter-of-fact  man,"  who  was  talking  oracularly,  by  the 
following : 

"  'Tis  true,  quite  true. 
That  twice  one's  two,  that  old's  not  new,  that  black's  not 

blue,  that  grog's  not  glue,  that  Sal's  not  Sae, 
That  you're  not  me,  and  I'm  not  you." 

8.  In  a  railway  carriage  one  day  a  gentleman  expatiated 
on  the  beauty  of  Nature.  "While  reading  in  the  fields," 
said  he,  "  sometimes  a  cow  comes  and  bends  its  head  over 
me.     I  look  up  benignantly  at  it." 

"With  a  filial  smile,"  rejoined  Jerrold. 

9.  Judge  Jeffreys,  pointing  with  his  cane  to  a  yuan  vibo 
was  about  to  be  tried,  said,  "  There's  a  great  rogue  at  the 
end  of  my  cane." 

"At  which  end,  my  lord? "  inquired  the  man  indicated. 

10.  "  You  have  lost  your  right  arm,"  said  George  in  to 
Lord  Nelson,  at  his  first  interview  after  the  action. 

"  But  not  my  right  hand,"  replied  his  lordship,  "  as  I 
have  the  honour  of  presenting  Captain  Berry  to  your 
Majesty." 

11.  A  Frenchman  saying  that  he  was  proud  to  see  the 

English   and   French   such   good  friends  at   last,  **  Tut ! " 

answered  Jerrold,  "  the  best  thing  I  know  between  France 

and  England  is  the  sea." 

•  •••••  • 

14.  Napoleon  sent  for  Fouch^  one  d.iy  in  a  great  rage, 
telling  him  he  was  a  fool,  not  fit  to  be  at  the  head  of  S:e 
police,  and  was  quite  ignorant  of  what  was  passing. 

"  Pardon  me,   sire,"  said  Fouch^,   "  I  know  that  yocr 
Majesty  has  my  dismissal  ready  signed  in  your  pocket.*' 
Napoleon  changed  his  mind  and  kept  his  minister. 

15.  The  Duke  of  Ossona,  Viceroy  of  Naples,  went  en 
board  the  gallevs  of  the  King  of  Spain  to  exercise  a  right  be 
had  to  set  a  slave  at  liberty.  He  questioned  several,  who 
all  endeavoured  to  convince  him  of  their  innocence.  One 
alone  confessed  his  crimes,  and  said  that  he  deserved  a  siili 
greater  punishment. 

"Turn  this  wicked  fellow  away,"  said  the  Duke,  "les: 
he  should  pervert  these  honest  people." 

16.  A  confidential  intimacy  subsisted  between  King 
James  ii  and  Penn,  the  founder  of  Pennsylvania.  James 
once  playfully  reproved  the  peculiarity  of  the  Quaker,  who. 
the  first  time  he  entered  his  presence  after  he  became  kii^. 
did  so  with  his  hat  on.  James  immediately  took  off  tus 
own. 

"Friend  James,"  said  Penn,  "why  dost  thee  uncover 
thy  head?" 

"  Because,"  replied  his  Majesty  with  a  smile,  "  it  is  the 
fashion  here  for  only  one  man  to  wear  his  hat." 

17.  Dean  Swift  used  to  say  that  the  reason  why  so  lev 
marriages  are  happy  is  because  young  Indies  spend  theti 
time  in  making  nets,  not  in  making  cages. 

18.  "  Sir,"  said  Dr.  Johnson,  "  I  hate  a  pun !  A  mac 
who  could  perpetrate  a  pun  would  have  no  hesitation  in 
picking  a  pocket." 

His  friend  thereupon  suggested  that  the  au thorns  strong 
objection  to  a  pun  arose  from  his  inability  to  make  one. 

"Sir,"  roared  the  Doctor,  "if  I  were  pun- i- shed  for 
every  pun  I  shed^  there  would  not  be  lefl  a  puny  shed  kx 
my  punnish  head  !  " 

19.  "Censure,"  said  Swift,  <*is  the  tax  a  man  payeth  to 
the  public  for  being  eminent." 

20.  Soon  after  Boswell  had  been  introduced  to  John?s:3 
by  Davies,  the  bookseller,  some  one  called  the  former  a 
"Scotch  cur." 

"No,  no,"  replied  Goldsmith,  "you  are  too  severe:  U 
is  only  a  Scotch  bur,  Tom  Davies  threw  him  at  JohnK-^ 
in  sport,  and  he  has  the  faculty  oi  sticking  V*  • 

Miss  A.  Gl&mcy,  EnAeld  Hmse^  CasiUrca^  Ire^a 
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Tue  Oftrieli  in  Egypt — Ever  since  the  time  of  the  Pha- 
raohs, huge  £uis  of  ostrich  feathers  have  been  used  as  signs 
of  distinction  by  African  and  Oriental  rulers.  When  in 
Egypt,  I  visited  the  large  hxm  in  Matarieh,  where  the  ostrich 
is  kept  for  its  feathers  under  modem  conditions.  This  farm 
is  not  very  far  from  Heliopolis,  and  has  within  it  800  birds 
of  all  ages  who  live  in  sand  courts  between  high  walls. 
They  look  contented  and  are  well  cared  for.  I  confess  to 
having  been  unprepared  for  the  nature  of  the  cry  of  the 
ostrich — it  was  like  the  roaring  of  a  lion,  and  I  was  told  that 
at  a  distance  even  the  Arab  and  the  Hottentot  are  sometimes 
deceived  by  it;  the  Bible  calls  it  a  wailing.  The  youi^ 
ones  are  lively  little  things,  with  a  soft  down  on  their  cheeks 
striped  with  a  dark  line.  They  do  not  assume  full  plumage 
until  three  years  old.  Up  to  this  age  the  feathers  are  of 
small  value,  probably  not  more  than  ^i,  but  the  pluckings 
after  maturity  realise  from  ;^8  to  £^0  each.  The  feathers 
dififer  greatly  in  value  and  in  character  according  to  the  part 
of  the  body  where  they  are  situate.  The  very  best  are  on 
the  wing  and  tail,  where  they  are  not  so  much  a  covering  as 
instruments  of  motion.  In  a  bird  of  full  plumage  there  are 
as  many  as  forty  white  feathers  on  the  wings  ;  those  on  the 
tail  rarely  exceed  in  length  nine  inches.  The  head,  neck, 
and  legs  are  naked,  except  for  a  little  down ;  the  feathers  on 
the  body  of  a  male  bird  are  black,  while  those  of  the  wings 
and  tail  are  white.  The  feathers  of  the  female  are  brownish 
grey,  and  so  are  those  of  a  bird  two  months  old.  I  was 
astonished  at  the  size  of  some  of  the  male  birds — their  height 
must  have  been  seven  feet,  and  1  was  told  their  weight  was 
from  150  to  200  pounds.  I  asked  the  director  whether  the 
operation  of  plucldng  the  feathers  was  painful.  <*  No,"  was 
his  reply,  *'  because  at  the  time  of  the  operation  the  feathers 
have  arrived  at  a  state  of  maturity  and  detach  themselves 
as  easily  as  ripe  fruit  from  a  tree.  The  ostrich  gives  no  sign 
of  suffering  at  alL"  This  was  his  testimony  as  to  the 
Matarieh  farm.  I  asked  how  many  times  the  operation  was 
repeated  on  the  same  bird.  He  told  me  that  the  adult  ostrich — 
that  is  to  say  one  of  three  years  old— was  plucked  every  year 
in  the  spring  from  that  age  up  to  its  death.  **To  what 
age,"  I  mquired,  "do  ostriches  generally  live?"  "It  is 
difficult  for  me,"  he  replied,  "  to  reply  to  this  question  in  a 
precise  or  exact  manner.  The  ostnch  farm  which  I  direct 
has  existed  for  thirteen  years ;  there  are  in  it  ostriches  who 
date  from  the  commencement  and  who  yet  give  no  sign  of 
age.  As  they  were  probably  then  four  or  6ve  years  old,  they 
are  now  from  seventeen  to  twenty  years  old.  According  to 
my  own  personal  observations  the  ostrich  can  live  from 
twenty-five  to  thirty  years." 

Hunting  the  ostrich  for  its  feathers  will  soon  be  a  thing  of 
the  past ;  the  iiEurmer  will  have  all  the  birds  under  his  con- 
trol Two  of  its  powers  can  have  no  exercise  in  captivity, 
namely,  its  fieetness  and  its  great  strength.  In  captivity 
they  become  gentle  and  are  easily  frightened,  and  then  they 
run  about  hither  and  thither  within  the  sandy  courts  quite 
insanely. 

During  the  breeding  season  the  male  bird  is  sometimes 
savage,  and  will  then  not  hesitate  to  attack  the  men  who 
look  after  them.  He  takes  part  in  sitting  on  the  egg,  and 
in  his  wild  state  gets  impatient  and  leans  on  the  egg  with 
his  breast  to  crack  it,  then  takes  it  u]^  in  his  beak  b^  the 
membrane  inside  the  egg  and  shakes  it  violently  until  the 
young  bird  drops  out.  The  egg  of  the  ostrich  is  about 
twenty-fimr  times  the  weight  of  our  domestic  hen's  egg ;  it  is 
laid  in  the  sand  and  is  between  five  and  six  inches  long, 
and  from  four  and  a  half  to  five  and  a  half  inches  thick. 
In  its  wild  state  the  male  bird  undertakes  to  sit  on  it  at 
night  to  ward  off  danger,  but  in  captivity  the  male  and 
female  take  charge  of  it  indifferently,  and  for  an  hour  or  two 


in  the  middle  of  the  day  leave  it  altogether,  as  the  sun's  rays 
are  sufficient  to  keep  it  at  the  proper  temperature. 

The  stomach  of  an  ostrich  is  proverbial ;  it  seems  to  be 
able  to  digest  everything— grass,  herbs,  stone,  metal,  bones, 
all  come  alike  to  it. 

E.  B. 

General  Lord  Soberts  on  Literature As  chairman  at 

the  annual  festival  dinner  of  the  Royal  Literary  Fimd,  Lord 
Roberts  made  a  most  excellent  speech,  the  closing  sentences 
of  which  it  is  a  pleasure  here  to  quote.  After  referring  to 
the  memorable  instances,  from  Xenophon  and  Caesar  to  our 
own  time,  in  which  soldiers  had  written  as  well  as  fought, 
and  having  spoken  of  the  great  obligations  of  soldiers  to 
literary  men  as  the  recorders  of  historical  events,  as  well  as  the 
pleasure  they  gave  in  the  camp  as  well  as  in  cities,  his  lordship 
proceeded  :  "he  had  hitherto,  he  was  sorry  to  say,  almost 
always  been  obliged  to  read  books  more  for  the  information  they 
could  give  him  on  some  particular  subject  than  for  the  pleasure 
which  their  perusal  afforded  him.  Nevertheless,  he  could  to 
some  extent  appreciate  the  peculiar  merits  of  English 
literature,  sufficiently,  at  all  events,  to  make  him  believe 
that  the  best  of  our  national  characteristics,  our  love  of 
freedom,  our  hatred  of  oppression,  our  respect  for  duly 
constituted  authority,  and  our  reverence  for  religion,  were  in 
a  great  measure  due  to  the  genius  of  those  authors  whose 
works  constituted  the  priceless  heritage  of  the  whole  Anglo- 
Saxon  race. 

"In  one  respect  the  wielders  of  the  pen  resembled  the 
wielders  of  the  sword,  for  both  must  have  often  felt  that 
'  talent,  like  virtue,  was  its  own  reward,  and  the  only  reward 
it  was  likely  to  receive.  Some  illustrious  authors,  and  some 
successful  commanders,  have  found  their  professions  pay ; 
but,  as  a  rule,  the  author  or  the  soldier  might  think  himself 
lucky  if  he  earned  a  very  moderate  income,  and  of  literature, 
more  perhaps  than  any  other  calling,  it  was  true  that  *  the 
many  fail ;  the  one  succeeds.'  The  competition  year  by 
year  became  greater,  the  popular  taste  was  capricious, 
and  not  always  correct,  and  of  the  many  who  failed,  a  large 
portion  failed  through  no  fault  of  their  own.  Literary  work 
of  high  excellence  was  often  less  remunerative  than  work  of 
a  distinctly  lower  type,  which  met  a  more  extensive  popular 
demand.  That  institution  endeavoured  to  smooth  the 
inequalities  of  the  literary  path,  to  cheer  the  despondent, 
and  to  relieve  the  veterans  who  had  fought  a  good  fight,  but 
were  no  longer  fit  for  active  service.  It  was  because 
literature  had  done  so  much  for  soldiers  that  he,  a  soldier, 
ventured  to  plead  with  them  that  night  on  behalf  of  those 
whose  struggles  and  sufferings  no  war  correspondent 
reported,  and  whose  fortitude  and  courage  in  fighting  the 
battle  of  life  were  recorded  in  no  general's  despatches.'' 


Vigilance  Committees.— Before  the  final  establishment 
of  lawfid  authority  in  San  Francisco,  the  restoration  ofpeace 
and  order  was  repeatedly  due  to  the  rapid  and  efficient 
action  of  respectable  citizens  acting  as  "  Vigilance  Com* 
mittees."  About  forty  years  ago,  or  earlier,  when  a  vast 
host  of  the  wildest  ruffians  from  the  Eastern  States,  as  well 
as  f^om  Europe,  had  been  attracted  by  the  gold  diggings, 
the  city  was  often  in  the  power  of  mobs,  who  kept  the  mer- 
chants and  storekeepers  in  constant  alarm,  defying  the 
Courts  of  the  State  of  California,  while  there  was  no  repre- 
sentative of  the  Central  Government  to  check  lawlessness 
and  violence.  A  young  merchant,  a  Kentucky  man, 
William  Coleman,  got  a  number  of  law-abiding  dtiwns  to 
form  a  "  Vigilance  Committee."  On  three  dmerent  occa- 
sions the  mob  had  possession  of  the  city,  the  last  time  in 
1877,   when    Dennis    Kearney  was  leader  of  a  body  of 
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anarchists,  who  threatened  to  bum  the  houses  and  stores  of 
the  capitalists  (as  peaceful  citizens  were  called),  and  to  murder 
all  the  Chinese  in  the  State.  In  twenty-four  hours  Coleman 
had  6ve  thousand  men  enrolled  and  armed,  ready  to  act 
■again  as  a  Vigilance  Committee.  The  labour  agitators  were 
cowed,  and  a  short  street-fight  gave  the  friends  of  law  and 
order  an  opportunity  of  .restoring  lawful  authority.  The 
death  of  William  Coleman  last  year  recalled  the  name  of  a 
man  worthy  of  a  remembrance  in  the  history  of  the  city  of 
■San  Francisco  and  of  the  State  of  California. 

A  Conieientioas  Lawyer. — In  the  Memoirs  of  Mr. 
Matthew  D.  Hill,  Recorder  of  Birmingham — who,  as  the 
friend  of  Bentham,  Brougham,  and  the  leadingmen  of  his 
time,  was  the  originator  of  many  useful  and  imjportant  re- 
forms— the  conscientious  way  in  which  he  acted  m  early  life 
as  a  barrister  is  shown  in  many  wa3rs.  He  often  undertook 
cases  of  persons  whom  he  deemed  to  be  wronged  or  oppressed, 
although  the  time  and  care  thus  given  often  led  to  the  re- 
fusal or  loss  of  lucrative  practice.  It  was  a  rule  with  him, 
even  when  high  in  the  profession,  never  to  accept  a  case 
to  which  he  felt  he  had  not  time  to  do  full  justice.  He  fre- 
quently returned  briefs  with  the  fees  when  the  prospect  of 
being  unable  properly  to  conduct  a  case  had  become  doubt- 
iiiL  He  was  wholly  opposed  to  the  usage  of  accepting 
"  retaining  fees "  when  there  was  verv  slight  chance  of 
attending  fully  to  a  case.  It  was  not  fair,  he  thought,  that 
the  rich  could  "retain"  counsel  merely  for  the  sake  of 
removing  an  advocate  from  poorer  persons,  who  ought  to  be 
able  to  obtain  every  available  ability  when  appealing  to  a 
Court  of  Justice.  The  custom  of  the  Bar  does  not  recognise 
conscientious  theories  of  this  sort,  but  Mr.  Hill's  opinion  is 
worth  recording. 

Abemethy  as  a  Leetnrer.— In  the  same  delightful 
volume  we  find  this  reference  to  Abemethy.  It  is  in  the 
Diary  of  his  early  life  when  a  student  of  Lincoln's  Inn. 
'^Febmary  3,  1817. — Went  with  Dixon  (a  medical  student) 
to  hear  a  lecture  from  Abemethy  on  local  inflammation, 
with  which  I  was  much  pleased.  Abemethy  sat  in  his  easy- 
chair  and  taught  his  pupils  in  a  conversational  tone  the 
detaib  of  his  subject,  and  even  went  so  far  as  to  explain  at 
length  the  simple  process  of  making  a  bread  poultice.  He 
is  a  fine,  clever  fellow,  without  a  grain  of  quackery ;  and, 
by  the  bye,  it  tells  well  for  mankind  that  the  first  men  in 
every  profession  should  be  those  who  despise  the  petty 
arts  by  which  the  cunning  think  to  gst  on — a  term  which  I 
hate." 

Bagged  Bchool  Jubilee. — In  the  proceedings  connected 

with  the  celebrations  of  the  jubilee  of  the  Rs^ed  School 

Union  this  year,  the  letter  of  Charles  Dickens  toMr.  Starey, 

one  of  the  nrst  movers  in  the  good  work,  is  worthy  of  special 

honour  and  remembrance.      It  was  vrritten  by  the  great 

novelist  as  early  as  1843,  a  year  before  the  Union  had  been 

formed.     He  had  seen  the  school  on  Saffron  Hill,  and  from 

Broadstairs,  where  he  lived,  he  wrote  this  kindly  and  sensible 

letter : 

**  Broadstairs,  Kent,  Twenty-fourth  September,  1843. 

"Dear  Sir, — Allow  me  to  ask  you  a  few  questions  in 
reference  to  that  most  noble  undertaking  in  which  you  are 
engaged — with  a  view,  I  need  scarcely  say,  to  its  advance- 
ment and  extended  usefulness.  For  the  present  I  could  wish 
them,  if  you  please,  to  be  considered  as  put  in  confidence, 
but  not  to  the  exclusion  of  the  gentlemen  associated  with 
you  in  the  management  of  the  Ragged  School  on  Saffron 
Hill. 

"  It  occurred  to  me,  when  I  was  there,  as  being  of  the 
most  immense  importance,  that,  if  practicable,  the  boys  should 
have  an  opportunity  of  washing  themselves  before  beginning 
their  tasks. 

*<  Do  you  agree  with  me  T  If  so,  will  you  ascertain  at 
about  what  cost  a  washing-place — a  large  trough  or  sink, 
for  instance,  with  a  good  supply  of  running  water,  soap  and 
towels— could  be  put  up  ?  In  case  you  consider  it  necessary 
that  some  person  should  be  engaged  to  mind  it,  and  to  see 
that  the  boys  availed  themselves  of  it  in  an  orderly  manner, 
please  to  add  the  payment  of  such  a  person  to  the  expense. 

"  Have  you  seen  any  place,  or  do  you  know  of  any  place, 
in  that  neighbourhood— any  one  or  two  good  spadous  lofts 
<K.  rooms — which  you  would  like  to  engage  (u  you  could 


afford  it)  as  being  well  suited  for  the  school?     If  so,  at  what 
charge  could  it  be  hired,  and  how  soon  ? 

"In  the  event  of  my  being  able  to  procure  yon  the  funds 
for  making  these  great  improvements,  would  yon  see  any 
objection  to  expressly  limiting  visitors  (I  mean  visiting 
teachers — ^volunteers,  whoever  they  may  be)  to  ooDfining 
their  questions  and  instruction,  as  a  point  of  honour,  to  the 
broad  troths  taught  in  the  school  by  jrourself  and  the  gentle- 
men associated  with  you  ?  I  set  great  store  by  this  question, 
because  it  seems  to  me  of  vital  importance  that  no  persons, 
however  well  intentioned,  should  perplex  the  minds  of  these 
unfortunate  creatures  with  religious  mysteries  that  young 
people  with  the  best  advantages  can  but  imperfectly  under- 
stand. 

"  W^ith  a  cordial  sympathy  in  your  Great  and  Christiao 
Labour,  I  am.  Dear  Sir, 

**  Faithfully  yours, 

"Charles  Dickens." 

Much  will  be  said  and  reported  about  the  origin  and 
progress  of  the  Ragged  School  movement,  of  the  part  ukes 
by  the  first  separate  teachers,  and  di  the  subsequent 
association  of  efibrt  and  workers  under  the  Union,  of  which 
the  Earl  of  Shaftesbury  was  long  the  president,  beginnii^ 
when  he  was  Lord  Ashley,  and  continuing  till  the  end  of  his 
life,  in  a  special  "jubilee  number*'  of  the  **  Raggeii 
School  Journal."  "  In  His  Name,'*  No.  60,  fuU  detaiU  will  be 
found,  with  memoirs  and  portraits  of  the  leading  worker* 
during  the  past  fifty  years. 

Change    Singing. — ^The  numerous  admirers   of  change 
ringing  will  be    interested    in  the    following   facts  lately 
recorded  in  the  "Times."    The  breaking  of  a  rope  in  the 
work  at  Lewisham  on  Easter  Monday,  1S94,  was  a  mis- 
fortune, and  does  not  affect  our  admiration  of  the  pluck  and 
perseverance  of  the  performers  who  rung  13,072  changes  oat 
of  the  13*440  of  which  the  peal  consisted.       "When  on 
March  27,    1784,  the  Duke  of  Cumberland   first  visited 
London  after  the  battle  of  CuUoden,  amongst  other  tokens 
of  popular  rejoicing  there  rang  out  from  the  belfry  of  St. 
Leonard's,  Shoreditch,  a  perfect  peal  of  12,000  changes  of 
'Treble  Bob  RoyaL*    To  complete  this  performance,  the 
ringers,  ten  in  number,  had  to  remain  at  work,  rope  in  hand, 
with  eye  upon  their  conductor,  and  without  a  moment'^^ 
interval  for  rest  or  refreshment,  nine  hours  and  ^^^  minutes. 
That  was,  and  has  since  remained,  a  record  perfbrmanoe. 
The  society  which  had  achieved  it  was  presented  with  a 
jewel  by  the  Duke  of  Cumberland,  and  from  that  period  has 
be^n  known  as  '  The  Royal  Cumberland  Society  of  Change 
Ringers.'    To  celebrate  the  iioth  anniversary  of  the  12,000 
'Treble  Bob  Royal,*  the  society  dined   together   at  ihe 
Bedford   Hotel,  Maiden  Lane,  Strand,  on   Saturday,  the 
Master,  Mr.  Benjamin  Foskett,  presiding.     The  entertain- 
ment which  followed  was  excellent     A  charming  course  of 
'  grandsire  caters,*  which  consists  of  the  shortest  number  of 
changes  that  can  be  rung  without  making  '  calls,*  was  per 
formed  on  the  hand-bells  by  five  of  the  company,  conducted 
by  Mr.  George  Newson,  and  a  long  toast  list  and  varied 
programme  of  music  was  gone  throu^.'* 

The  late  Captain  Bads,  1J.S.A.— In  the  summer  of  18S4, 
exactly  ten  years  1^,  Captain  Eads,  one  of  the  most 
eminent  civil  engineers  of  America,  came  over  to  give  his 
opinion  about  the  Manchester  Canal,  the  inauguration  of 
which  is  one  of  the  memorable  events  of  this  year.  Captaio 
Eads  it  was  who  constracted  the  fiBunous  bridge  over  the 
Mississippi  at  St.  Louis.  It  was  he  who  built  the  jetties 
which  enable  deep  water  to  be  always  counted  on  at  the 
mouth  of  the  Mississippi  below  New  Orleans.  The  first 
public  move  in  favour  of  the  Manchester  Canal  was  a 
meeting  at  Didsbury,  near  Manchester,  in  1882.  Captain 
Eads,  before  his  exanunation  by  the  Parliamentary  Com- 
mittee, had  thoroughly  made  himself  acquainted  with  the 
whole  r^on  between  Liverpool  and  Manchester.  He  had 
made  maps  of  the  bottom  of  the  Mersey,  and  of  the  sea-floor 
at  the  mouth  of  the  river.  He  had  ik>  doubt  as  to  the 
success  of  the  enterprise  which  Mr.  Adamson,  the  English 
engineer,  had  undertaken.  The  few  survivors  of  that  com- 
mittee must  remember  the  dear  and  decisive  testimony  of 
the  American  engineer.  He  knew  nothing  about  the  rivalries 
of  Liverpool  and  Manchester,  and  gave  no  thought  about 
the  alleged  saving  of  time  or  distance  or  cost  in  faringiog 
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passengers  or  freight,  or  enlarging  the  water  line  for  ships 
and  trade.  His  one  idea  was  that  a  vast  new  seaport 
would  be  made  in  a  region  of  vast  population,  which  would 
enable  the  produce  of  all  the  world  to  be  brought  to  the 
people  without  break  or  change.  He  did  not  five  to  see 
the  completion  of  the  work,  but  his  name  is  worthy  of 
remembrance  amidst  the  triumphant  celebrations. 

St.  Panr«  School  at  Hammerimith. — The  success  of  St 

PauFs  School  of  late  years  in  gaining  more  than  an  average 

share  of  University  open  exhibitions  has  been  much  noticed. 

Upon  the  disputes  that  have  been  raised  about  the  interference 

of  the  Charity  Commissioners  with  the  rules  and  traditions  of 

the  school  we  have  refrained  from  expressing  an  opinion. 

But  there  is  a  curious  fact  stated  in  the  *'  Life  of  John  Colet," 

the  founder  of  the  school,   by  the  Rev.   J.    H.    Lupton, 

Surmaster,  and  preacher  at   Lincoln's  Inn.      Mr.  Lupton 

does  not  believe  that  the  number  of  scholars  on  the  foundation 

—153  (double  those  of  the  older  foundations  of  Winchester 

and  Eton) -> had  anything  to  do  with  the  miraculous  draught 

of  fishes.     In  the  Statutes,  Colet  gives  the  number  153 

*' according   to  the  number  of  the  seats  in  the  school." 

George  Lily,  son  of  the  first  High  Master,  and  Polydore 

Vergil,  both  of  whom  have  left  contemporary  descriptions  of 

the  school,  make  no  allusion  to  the  fishes.     The  earliest 

writer  who  does  so  is  the  quaintly  humorous  Thomas  Fuller, 

of  the  Worthies,  and  the  coincidence  is  just  such  as  he  would 

dwell  upon.     It  has  been  a  popular  tradition  ever  since,  and 

generations  of  boys  have  had  the  benefit  of  the  free  education. 

Dut  latterly  the  popularity  of  the  school  has  changed  all 

this.     There  is  a  preparatory  school,  and  pupils  are  only 

admitted  as  foundation  scholars  after  a  severe  competitive 

examination.     In  the  recent  controveirsies  we  have  not  seen 

any  reference  to  the  real  origin  of  the  number  153.     Mr. 

Lupton  says  that  in  an  original  copy  of  the  Statutes  there 

occurs  the  following  note  in  the  handwriting   of   Colet 

himself:  "  Of  halidayes  and  halfe  halydayes  all  noumbered 

togyder  in  which  is  no  teachinge  there  bie  in  the  hole  year 

VII**  and  XIII."     Seven  score  and  thirteen  would  just 

make  up  153.     This  is  more  likely  than  Fuller's  iiable  of  the 

fishes. 

Pariley  for  Winter  Use.— A  correspondent  at  Bodmin 
{M.  S.  C.)  has  sent  a  packet  of  well-prepared  and  well- 
preserved  parsley,  according  to  a  note  in  the  domestic  hints 
m  the  "  Leisure  Hour  "  for  1892.  In  this  case  the  stems 
were  all  picked  off,  and  the  leaves  were  placed  to  dry 
gradually  m  an  open  oven.  The  dried  parsley,  if  kept  in  a 
f  lass  bottle,  will  keep  for  a  long  time  with  flavour  as  firesh 
as  the  green  plant. 

A  Yeteran  MissioiLarj  to  the  Jews.— The  Rev.  Daniel 
Edward,  in    early  life  a   distinguished    graduate  of   the 
University  of  Edinburgh,  has  for  more  thui  fifty  years  de- 
voted himself  to  the  cause  of  Christianity  among  the  Jews  in 
Germany  and  in  Eastern  Europe.     In  a  recent  letter  he 
gives  an  interesting  recollection  :  **  In  1841,  on  my  way  out 
to  Jassy,  in  Mol&via,  I  breakfasted  with  the  Committee 
of  the  Religious   Tract  Society,  and  was   requested    to 
take  charge  of  a  parcel  of  tracts  which  they  had  engaged 
to  send  to  the  Lutheran  Pastor  of  Jassy,  but  so  little  was 
travelling  understood  then  that  they  hardly  knew  how  to 
send  it.     I  consented ;  and  they  made  up  a  box,  half  of 
which  was  for  myself  and  half  for  the  pastor.     On  reaching 
Jassy  I  made  over  to  the  Lutheran  minister  his  moiety, 
who,  ^  being   a   man  averse  to   anything   like   obtrusive- 
ness  in  religion,  scarcely  knew  how  to  dispose  of  them. 
Finally,  he  uought  it  thie  best  way  to  spread  out  the  tracts 
on  a  l)ench  in  the  entry  of  the  church,  that  all  who  were 
inclined  might  take  one.     I  was  in  the  church  that  morning 
and  witnessed  tiie  timidity  of  the  Germans  regarding  the 
strange  offer,  as  tracts  were  unknown  to  them ;  and  it  was 
only  after  much  wondering  and  speculating  that  they  ven- 
tured to  take  them,  for  the  pastor  had  not  allowed  himself 
to  make  any  intimation  about  them.     He  stayed  in  the 
vestry  and  congratulated  himself  that  the  tracts  went  off  so 
weU.    Well,  my  story  has  this  point — that  one  of  these 
tracts  grained  a  missionary  for  the  East ;  for  seven  years  later  a 
young  man  sent  me  a  salutation  firom  Galatz,  which  he  was 
passing  en  route  for  Hindostan,  to  say  he  was  an  artisan  in 
Jassy  when  the  tracts  were  spread  out  at  the  church-door. 


was  awakened  by  metfns  of  one,  and  went  to  Berlin  to 
Gosner's  Missionary  Institute,  where  he  was  trained  f«r 
active  service  in  the  vineyard.  My  half  of  the  tracts  I 
distributed  as  much  as  possible  among  the  Jews,  and  among 
other  instances  that  came  to  light  there  was  one  of  a  Jew 
who  got  *The  Poor  Watchmaker  of  Geneva,'  and  took 
such  a  fancy  to  it  that  he  translated  the  poor  watchmaker's 
prayer  into  Hebrew,  and  put  it  in  his  window  for  the  passera-by 
to  read.  How  many  more  hidden  fruits  may  tnere  have 
been-  of  that  box  which  the  Society  doubtless  sent  off  with 
prayer  T  " 

Whittier*s  First  and  Only  Love. —The  Americans  have 
been  recalling  an  early  incident  in  the  life  of  the  late  John 
G.  Whittier.  In  1827  he  saw  and  loved  a  beautiful  younc 
girl,  a  schoolmate  at  Haverhill,  Evelena  Bray.  They  walked 
together,  "  kept  company  "  as  we  now  say,  and  she  gave  her 
portrait  to  him,  painted  by  John  Porter,  then  a  popular 
artist.  In  a  letter  still  extant,  the  Quaker  poet  wrote  to  a 
friend,  *'  I  really  love."  The  miniature  portrait  hung  in  the 
home  at  Amesbury,  until  the  executors  took  it  down  and 
sent  it  to  Evelena,  who  is  still  living  not  far  from  Haverhill, 
in  Massachusetts.  When  young,  she  longed  to  see  more  <k 
the  gaiety  of  life,  and  was  not  ready  to  give  up  this  worldly 
hope  for  the  dukiess  of  a  Quaker's  home.  Whittier  "  twice 
proposed,"  an  aged  firiend  of  Evelena  told  the  writer  of  a 
notice  in  the  '*  New  York  Herald,"  a  friend  now  about 
eighty  years  of  age.  In  course  of  time  Miss  Brav  became 
Evelena  Downey.  She  married  an  Englishman,  who  had  a 
farm  in  New  England,  and  she  has  been  for  many  yean  a 
widow.  In  her  old  age  the  name  of  J.  G.  Whittier  is  sacred 
to  her,  and  the  recollection  of  early  schooldays  is  fresh. 
Whittier*s  first  love  he  never  spoke  about,  but  it  was  the 
inspiration  of  some  of  his  sweetest  poetry. 

"  How  thrills  once  more  "the  lengthening  chain 
Of  memory  at  the  thought  of  thee  I 
Old  hopes  which  long  in  dust  have  lain, 
Old  dreams  come  thronging  back  again, 
And  boyhood  lives  in  me  again; 
I  feel  the  glow  upon  my  cheek, 
Its  fulness  of  the  heart  is  mine, 
As  when  I  leaned  to  hear  thee  speak, 
Or  raised  my  doabtful  eye  to  thine. 

"  I  hear  again  thy  low  replies, 
I  feel  thy  arm  within  my  own, 
And  timidly  again  uprise 
The  fringed  hds  of  hasel  eyes, 
With  soft  brown  tresses  overblown. 
Ah  I  memories  of  sweet  summer  eves. 
Of  moonlit  wave  and  willowy  way. 
Of  stars  and  flowers  and  dewy  leaves. 
And  smUes  and  tones  more  dear  than  they  I** 

And  these  same  "  memories  "  may  have  come  "  thronging 
back  again  "  as  he  wrote  Maud  MuUer. 

"  God  pity  them  both,  and  pity  us  all. 
Who  vainly  the  dreams  of  life  recall," 

he  wrote ;  and  then  those  familiar  lines  : 

"  For,  of  all  sad  words  of  tongue,  or  pen. 
The  saddest  are  these :    '  It  might  have  been.' " 

"  Ah !  well,  for  us  all  some  sweet  hope  lies 
Deeply  buried  from  human  eyes ; 
And,  in  the  hereafter,  angels  may 
Roll  the  stone  from  its  grave  away." 

Whittier  often  visited  Miss  Bray  at  her  home  in  Marble- 
head,  and  their  strolls  together  on  the  beach  and  the  pleasant 
hours  upon  the  rugged  old  rocks  he  has  recorded  in  various 
poems. 

Sonthampton  '<  Oordon  Boys'  Brigade." —The  sixth 
annual  report  of  the  Southampton  Gordon  Boys'  Brigade  and 
Emigration  Agency  has  been  sent  by  Captain  Parkes,  R. A.* 
one  of  the  vice-presidents  and  honorary  directors.  It  is  a 
most  satisfactoiy  account  of  an  excellent  institution.  It 
was  started  in  188S,  with  the  idea  of  assisting  lads  who 
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would  endeavour  to  assist  themselves.  It  commenced  with 
two  recruits,  reaching  fiity  by  the  end  of  twelve  months,  and 
has  been  increasing  in  number  and  amount  earned  each 
year. 

There  were  93  boys  in  the  brigade  on  January  i,  1893  ; 
186  boys  joined  during  the  year;  184  boys  have  obtained 
permanent  employment  from  the  brigade,  and  15  boys  have 
left  of  their  own  accord.  The  number  of  boys  who  have 
entered  the  brigade  since  it  was  first  established  in  March, 
1888,  is  1,751.  The  average  number  at  work  throughout 
the  year  is  about  eighty. 

The  institution  is  now  solely  maintained  by  the  earnings 
of  the  boys;  no  appeal  being  made  to  the  public  for  sub- 
scriptions. Southampton  being  a  seaport  town,  the  tempta- 
tions to  evil  are  great,  and  proper  home  influence  over  the 
class  of  boys  joining  the  brigade  is  sadly  neglected  ;  still,  with 
these  and  other  serious  drawbacks,  after  three  or  four  weeks' 
training,  a  marked  improvement  in  the  tone  and  general  con- 
duct is  noted. 

The  earnings  of  the  boys  have  amounted  to  ;C  1,392  45.  6J</. 
as  compared  with  ;^i,3i8  lu.  *i\d,  for  the  previous  year; 
the  earnings  for  truck  hire  being  ;£i8  115.  \d.  compared 
with  ;£"i5  9^.  5^.  The  boys  have  received  in  cash,  clothing, 
and  food,  ;^i,23i  15J.  6d,  compared  with  ;fi,ii8  lu.  id, 
for  the  previous  year,  and  all  liabiUties  have  been  met.  A 
large  part  of  the  money  is  put  into  a  savings  bank.  The 
cost  of  management  (including  telephone)  has  amounted  to  a 
trifle  over  a  penny  in  the  shilling  from  the  boys'  earnings,  as 
messengers,  and  in  various  sorts  of  household  or  out-of-door 
work. 

The  general  conduct  of  the  boys,  particularly  of  those  who 
have  been  in  the  brigade  upwards  of  a  year,  merits  marked 
commendation.  Two  are  sergeants,  five  corporals,  and 
twenty-four  wear  good-conduct  badges  giving  extra  pay.  No 
complaints  of  a  serious  nature  were  made  against  any  of 
them,  nor  any  report  of  their  smoking,  or  using  improper 
languafi^e. 

Meals  are  provided— dinners  or  teas,  one  penny  or  three- 
halfpence  each.  A  drill  instructor  attends  weekly  ;  a  large 
recreation  room,  library,  and  class  room  are  available  on  the 
premises. 

The  committee  refer  with  very  deep  regret  to  the  irre- 
parable loss  which  the  brigade  has  sustained  by  the  death  of 
the  late  Miss  Gordon.  From  its  very  commencement.  Miss 
Gordon  took  the  keenest  interest  in  the  brigade,  and  the 
wonderful  success  of  the  institution  is,  in  a  very  large 
measure,  due  to  Miss  Gordon's  unceasing  efforts  in  its 
behalf. 

By  the  will  of  the  late  Miss  Gordon,  the  sum  of  £^0  has 
been  left  to  the  brigade ;  also,  by  the  late  Miss  Howard  of 
Freemantle,  a  l^acy  (after  paying  probate  duty)  of 
£\\2  lOJ.  There  is  now  on  deposit  the  sum  of  ^250, 
which  is  held  in  reserve  for  additions  to  the  building. 

These  details  are  given,  as  the  example  may  be  useful  to 
other  towns  to  establish  <<  self-sustaining  "  institutions  of  so 
useful  a  kind. 

Contradictory  People. — Persons  with  a  strong  instinctive 
tendency  to  contradiction  are  apt  to  become  unprofitable 
companions.  Our  thoughts  are  plants  that  never  flourish 
in  inhospitable  soils  or  chilling  atmospheres.  They  are  all 
started  under  glass,  so  to  speak — that  iS|  sheltered  and 
fostered  in  our  own  warm  and  sunny  consciousness..  They 
must  expect  some  rough  treatment  when  we  lift  the  sash  from 
the  frame  and  let  the  outside  elements  in  upon  them.  They 
can  bear  the  rain  and  the  breezes,  and  be  all  the  better  for 
them;  but  perpetual  contradiction  is  a  pelting  hailstorm, 
which  spoils  their  growth  and  tends  to  kill  them  out 
altogether.—"  Over  the  Teacups,''  O,  W.  Holmes, 

Book  Salt  in  India. — The  following  account  is  from  a  camp 
in  Kabuta,  near  Rawul  Pindee  :  **  I  met  a  number  of  men 
carrying  each  a  huge  block  of  salt ;  it  is  of  a  pinkish  colour, 
and  has  a  semi-transparent  appearance.  The  blocks  each 
weigh  100  lb.  to  120  lb.  There  is  a  mine  in  the  Punjaub 
where  the  salt  is  quarried.  It  is  brought  by  train  to 
various  parts  of  the  railway  line,  and  is  thence  carried  or 
carted  away,  as  the  case  may  be,  to  where  it  is  required. 
The  men  I  met  on  the  road  were  steady  fellows,  and  on  their 


way  to  Luchmanpatan  (ferry),  there  to  cross  the  Jheelum  (?> 
and  gei:  into  Poonah  territory.  They  wore  a  garment  that 
looked  like  knickerbockers,  puttees  round  their  calves,  a 
thick  cushion  that  rested  on  their  shoulders,  and  kept  there 
by  a  strap  across  the  forehead.  On  this  cushion  the  Ic^ 
they  earned  rested.  Last,  they  wore  strong  sandals  or  shoes, 
with  large  nails  in  them,  and  carried  in  their  hand  a  long  stick 
with  a  bun  or  disc  at  top.  When  tired  and  in  want  of  a  rest, 
the  stick  is  put  behind  them  with  the  flat  bun  top  under  the 
cushion.  Tlien  they  lift  their  head  and  the  weight  is  carried 
by  the  stick.  When  rested,  the  porters  bend  their  head  for- 
ward and  resume  the  load.  The  stick  of  course  is  of  assist- 
ance to  the  man  in  getting  along  the  road,  and  es|>ecx?lly 
so  where  the  road  is  hilly.  There  are  plenty  of  bouldess 
Ijring  about  the  place,  so  when  the  men  want  to  free  them- 
selves altogether  of  their  load,  they  look  out  for  a  boulder 
of  suitable  height,  stick  their  back  against  it  and  lift  thek 
head,  leaving  the  load  on  the  top  of  the  boulder.  This 
course  is  only  adopted  when  they  reach  the  place  where 
they  intend  to  halt  either  to  prepare  food  or  to  camp  for 
the  night." 

The  Peace  Sooiety.— The  Bishop  of  Ripon,  having  received 
various  papers  from  the  Peace  Society's  office,  lately  sent  the 
following  paragraph  for  insertion  in  the  *'  Ripon  Diocesan 
Gazette":  "The  Peace  Society  (47  New  Broad  Street, 
London,  B.C. )  was  founded  in  1816,  and  had  for  its  object  the 
promotion  of  permanent  and  universal  peace.  It  was  based 
on  the  broad  principle  that  war  is  inconsistent  with  the  ^iril 
of  Christianity  and  the  true  interests  of  mankind.  It  wel- 
comes the  support  of  Christians  of  all  denominations,  and 
also  of  those  who  oppose  war  on  humanitarian  or  other 
grounds.  The  society  has  always  advocated  a  gradual  and 
simultaneous  disarmament  by  all  the  nations  of  Europe, 
and  the  principle  of  arbitration,  and  it  is  unquestionably  due 
to  its  efforts  that  this  mode  of  settling  international  difficulties 
has  been  adopted  with  increasing  frequency  and  acceptance. 
During  the  period  of  its  existence,  over  eighty  instances  of 
pacific  settlements  have  occurred.  Unfortunately,  these 
varied  activities  have  caused  a  deficit  of  over  i,oooI.  in  the 
funds  of  the  society.  This  means  curtailed  activity  for  the 
present,  until,  by  the  generosity  of  the  friends  of  peace,  the 
burden  is  removed.  The  society  advocates  the  preaching  of 
sermons  on  the  subject  of  peace,  in  as  many  churches  as 
possible,  on  the  Sunday  before  Christmas." 

• 

Astronomical  Votes  for  June. — The  Sun  rises  on  the 
1st  day  at  3h.  50m.  in  the  morning  and  sets  at  8h.  5m.  in 
the  evening ;  on  the  15th  he  rises  at  3h.  44m.  and  sets  at 
8h.  1 6m.  The  summer  solstice,  when  the  Sun  attains  his 
greatest  northern  declination,  occurs  this  year  on  the  21st  of 
tiiis  month,  about  an  hour  before  noon.  The  Moon  will  be 
New  at  four  minutes  before  1 1  o'clock  on  the  night  of  the 
3rd  ;  in  First  Quarter  at  ih.  14m.  on  the  afternoon  of  the 
loth  ;  Full  at  7h.  6m.  on  the  morning  of  the  i8th  ;  and  in 
Last  Quarter  at  loh.  3m.  on  the  morning  of  the  26th.  She 
will  be  in  perigee,  or  nearest  the  Earth,  at  6  o'clock  on  the 
morning  of  the  5th,  and  in  apogee,  or  &rthest  from  us,  aboai 
noon  on  the  20th.  The  planet  Mercury  will  be  at  greatest 
eastern  elongation  firom  the  Sun  on  the  morning  of  the  23rd, 
and  as  his  northern  declination  will  then  be  nearly  equal  to 
that  of  the  Sun,  he  will  be  visible  to  the  naked  eye  for  a 
short  time  after  sunset  during  a  few  days  before  and  after 
that  date.  Venus  will  be  a  morning  star  throughout  the 
month,  passing  from  the  constellation  Aries  into  Taurus; 
she  will  be  a  few  degrees  to  the  south  of  the  Pleiades  on  the 
26th  and  27th,  and  in  conjunction  with  the  Moon  (then 
homed  and  waning,  little  more  than  two  days  from  beiiif 
New)  on  the  30th.  Mars  is  also  a  morning  star,  rising  sooo 
after  midnight  in  the  constellation  Pisces.  On  the  9th  he  will 
be  at  the  same  distance  from  us  as  the  Sun,  and  coming  nearer : 
and  on  the  morning  of  the  26th  will  be  in  conjunction  with 
the  Moon,  then  in  Last  Quarter  or  half  full.  Jupiter  wiS 
not  be  visible  this  month  during  any  part  of  the  night. 
Saturn  is  stationary  in  the  constellation  Virgo ;  he  will  be 
visible  in  the  evening  in  the  south-western  part  of  the  sky 
throughout  the  month,  and  will  be  in  conjunction  with  tbe 
Moon  (about  four  degrees  to  the  north  of  her)  on  the  12th. 

W.   T.    LY3CN. 
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MUSIC'S  GOLDEN  TONGUE. 


OLD    MAIDS    AND    YOUNG. 


AUTHOR  OF  ' 


TWO  years  had  passed  since  Rowan  Archdale 
had  set  sail  for  India.  Engineering  had  not 
ceased  to  be  a  passion  with  him,  and  his 
thoughts  still  ran  on  canals,  harbours,  docks,  roads, 
bridges,  railway-lines  and  telegraph-lines,  as  so 
many  inspiring  themes.  Not  even  those  poets, 
whom  no  one  is  expected  to  read,  but  whom  every- 
one is  expected  to  have,  were  among  the  books 
which  formed  a  considerable  portion  of  his 
possessions,  while  no  work  of  any  importance  on 
the  subject  of  river  navigation,  irrigation,  sewerage, 
water-supply  and  gas -supply  was  absent  from 
them.  Rowan  himself  had  written  a  work  on 
telegraphy  which  had  made  some  noise— a  little 
noiseless  noise  in  the  shape  of  laudatory  reviews  — 


and  he  had  done  some  rather  fine  things  in  practical 
engineering,  though  he  had  not  yet  put  a  belt  about 
the  earth,  as  did  Ariel  :  no  fairy,  quotha,  if  some 
of  the  learned  commentators  be  right,  but  Shake- 
speare's anticipation  of  the  perfect  engineer. 

Money  and  fame  had  come  to  Rowan,  and  he 
was  fairly  happy.  Now  and  then  he  would  look  up 
from  his  writing-table,  and  would  see  the  pictures 
of  two  women,  one  brown-eyed  and  brown-haired, 
with  a  meriy,  sweet  mouth,  the  other  golden- 
haired  and  blue-eyed,  with  a  broad,  quiet  brow. 
His  seeing  these  pictures  proves  that  he  was  not 
without  imagination,  for  the  wall  above  his  writing- 
table  was  bare,  and  such  pictures  as  adorned  other 
portions  of  it  were  charts.  When  Rowan  saw 
these  two  faces,  he  felt  that  his  happiness  was  not 
complete,  that  fame  was  good  and  wealth  was  good. 
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but  that  something  was  still  wanting  to  take  the 
corners  off  life.  When  in  this  frame  of  mind,  he 
commonly  wrote  letters  to  Europe.  What  was 
best  in  him  went  into  these  letters,  and  it  was  not 
to  be  wondered  at  if  his  wife  Bride  read  such  of 
them  as  were  addressed  to  her  not  once  nor  twice, 
but  half  a  hundred  times,  till  not  only  the  words 
of  them,  but  every  turn  in  the  writing  of  them, 
became,  in  Whitmanese,  part  of  her. 

Such  a  letter  would  be  brought  to  Bride  in  the 
morning,  while  she  was  still  in  bed,  and  she  would 
read  it,  and  lay  it  where  she  could  see  it,  and,  having 
risen  to  dress,  would  stand  it  open  against  her 
mirror,  where  she  could  see  it,  and  would  take  it 
down  to  the  breakfast-table  with  her,  reading  it  all 
the  way  down  the  stairs,  and,  having  reached  the 
breakfast-room,  and  read  it  once  more  there,  would 
put  it  under  her  plate — wh:re  she  could  see  it. 
Yes,  verily.  If  you  cannot  see  a  letter  through  a 
plate — oh,  sir  !  you  have  not  loved. 

Rowan  had  written  many  letters  to  Bride,  and 
had  written  once  or  twice  to  Rotha,  not  more 
often  ;  and  the  letters  written  to  Rotha  had  not 
been  posted.  The  profound  respect  which  this 
man  had  for  stone,  brick,  and  iron,  as  better, 
stronger  things  than  timber,  seemed  to  influence 
in  some  subtle  way  his  life.  He  was  no  hero,  but 
John  had  wronged  him  when  he  had  said  he  was 
"acaA" 

He  was  loyal  in  act,  and  he  strove  to  be  loyal 
in  thought,  to  the  woman  whose  husband  he  had 
become.    Sometimes  he  reproached  himself  that 
a  gulf,  which  he  had  not  tried  to  bridge,  had  come 
between  them ;  but  he  took  no  blame  to  himself 
that  hundreds  of  miles  of  actual  land  and  sea  now 
separated  them.     She  had  taken  to  herself  that 
blame,  and  with  her  he  let  it  remain.     He  had,  he 
reflected,  drawn  up  the  plan  of  the  journey  into 
Central  India,  taking  into   careful  consideration 
that,  as  he  would  be  travelling  with  her,  this  and 
that    would    not  be   feasible.     He  liked   to  re- 
member how  thoughtful  he  had  been,  and  it  was 
his  pleasure  to  forget  what  very  great  stress  he 
had,  in   talking  with  Bride,  laid  upon  the  halts 
which  her  presence  solely  would  render  necessary. 
He  had  been  explaining  matters  to  her  one  day, 
when  she  had  suddenly  burst  into  tears,  and  had 
said  it  all  seemed  so  horrid.     At  least  that  was  all 
he  could  make  out ;  it  is  difficult  to  understand  a 
woman  when  she  is  crying.      He  had  felt  very 
angry  with  her,   for  really  he   had  taken   great 
trouble.      Sitting   back   in  his  chair  with  closed 
eyes,  the  whole  scene  came  back  to  him.     She 
had  sobbed  like  a  child,  and  then  had  suddenly 
said  that  she  did  not  want  to  make  the  journey — 
would  he  go  alone  ?    Thoroughly  inconsiderate  of 
her ;   but  he  had  said  nothing,  had    made    the 
journey  alone,  and  here  he  was,  and  had  been  now 
for  two  years.     In  another  year  he  would  be  back 
in  Europe,  and  heartily  glad  he  would  be  to  be 
out  of  this  odious  climate.     It  was  slowly  begin- 
ning to  dawn  on  Rowan  that  there  were  reasons 
other  than  a  lesser  mileage  of  railroad  to  account 
for  the  fact  that  the  big  portion  of  the  British 
Empire  in  the  Indian  Ocean  will  not  bear  com- 
parison with  the  little  portion  of  it  in  the  Atlantic 
Ocean. 


CHAPTER  LV.— "THERE  CAME  A  GREAT  SPIDER." 

WHILE  almost  half  a  world  divided  Bride  from 
Rowan,  Ellen  was  trying  to  put  what  she 
called   "the  world"   between   herself  and 
everyone  whom  she  knew ;  among  thes^  persons 
being  Edward  Harden.     When  two  people,  how- 
ever,^  remain  in  one  island,  although  that  island  be 
the  biggest  in  the  west  of  Europe,  it  is  not  easy  for 
a  world  to  lie  between  them.     Ellen  was  soon  lo 
make  practical  experience  of  this  fact.     The  place 
to  which  she  betook  herself  with  a  view  to  toul 
isolation  was  Blackton,  a  small  town  in  the  south  of 
England,  of  a  kind  of  which  there  are  scores  there. 
Its  name  is  not  really  Blackton — it  has  requested 
of  me  not  to  name  its  name ;  why,  I  know  not, 
for  there  is  nothing  to  be  recorded  of    it  that 
could  make  the  world  point  the  finger  of  scorn 
at  it.     Sights  worth  seeing  in  it  there  are  none. 
A  little  old  church  stands  at  one  end  of  it,  and  a 
little  new  chapel  at  the  other.     One  long  street— 
,the  High  Street — runs  from  church  to  chapel.   The 
few  streets,  or  rather  alleys,  tributary  to  it,  are 
marked  by  large  lanterns  and  brilliant  signboards. 
Some  way  past  the  chapel  is  the  Com  Exchange, 
which,  with  the  Post-Office,  the  Town  Hall,  three  or 
four  more  public-houses  and  a  cluster  of  shops,  forms 
the  enclosure  called  the  Market  Place.     Farther  on 
is  a  mill,  then  country,  with  a  river  running  through 
it,  and  trains  running  through  it — ^still  country  for 
all  that,  wood  and  pasture  alternating  with  pasture 
and  wood,  as  far  as  eye  can  see.     A  godly  poet 
told  us  long  ago  that  God  made  the  country,  and 
man  made  the  town.     Man  has  small  reason  to  be 
proud  of  his  opposition  manufacture  in  the  matter 
of  the  little  towns  which  he  has  dropped  into  the 
midst  of  God*s  country,  and  which  he  has  the 
assurance  to  call  country-towns. 

In  choosing  the  neighbourhood  of  the  one  which 
I  name  Blackton,  to  spend  in  it  her  summer  holida)  n 
Ellen  wrote  to  Miss  Onora,  that  she  was  chiefiy%in- 
fluenced  by  the  fact  that  it  had  an  advantage  o\;.r 
most  simihir  places  in  the  circumstance  that  you  ma 
there  less  often  than  elsewhere  people  of  the  s-'nt 
that  you  do  not  mind  meeting  occasionally  in  town, 
but  to  meet  w^hom  in  the  country  makes  nature 
seem  less  truly  rural.  William  and  Audrey,  ^he 
believed,  were  still  in  sole  possession  of  this  plart:. 
She  had  asked  Miss  Onora  to  make  complete  ho: 
happiness,  as  usual  only  a  moiety,  by  coming  w::h 
Rotha  and  making  a  stay  with  her.  Miss  Onora  i 
had  passed  the  letter  to  Miss  Mariabella,  with  the 
words,  "  Of  course  my  going  is  out  of  the  que^- 
tion."  There  had  been  a  little  moumfulness  ir 
the  tone  in  which  the  words  had  been  said,  f.r 
Miss  Onora  was  every  whit  as  fond  of  Ellen  as 
Ellen  was  of  her. 

"  I  should  like  to  know  why,"  Miss  Mariabell- 
had  remarked,  and  had  not  waited  for  an  answer. 
She  never  did  when  she  asserted  that  she  woula 
"  like  to  know  why,"  for  she  only  asserted  il:i> 
when  possessing  very  definite  knowledge.  **  Bride 
returns  to  Marseilles  in  three  days,"  she  continued 
"  and  Rotha  will  like  to  go  then  ;  as  for  you,  yea 
can  go  to-morrow." 

There  had  been  no  further  talk  upon  the 
subject,  and  on  the  morrow,  at  a  very  eariy  hour 
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of  the  morning,  Miss  Onora  was  being  seen  off  to 
Blackton  by  her  old  lover,  and  at  an  early  hour  of 
the  afternoon  was  being  met  at  Blackton  by  her 
young  lover,  so  blessed  was  this  old  lady  with  the 
love  of  ladies  old  and  young  ;  for,  well-a-day  !  the 
lovers  were  both  ladies — ^a  thing  that  sometimes 
happens,  gentlemen. 

As  the  train  pulled  up  at  Blackton,  Ellen  ran 
along  the  carriages,  peering  into  each. 

"  Why,  dear  Miss  Onora,  how  did  you  travel  ?  " 
This  was  said  as  she  embraced  rapturously  the  old 
lady  standing  quietly  on  the  platform.  "  You  must 
have  come  on  the  engine,  or  in  the  luggage-van.  How 
lovely  it  is  to  have  you  !  Is  this  sweet  old  carpet- 
bag yours  ?  It's  a  survival  of  the  loveliest.  Don't 
the  colours  just  match  my  dress  ?  Oh,  but  I  don't 
think  we  can  carry  it "  (having  tried  in  vain  to  lift 
it).  "One  feels  the  weaker  vessel  in  face  of  a 
carpet-bag.  Porter  I  we  want  you  to  take  this  bag^ 
please^  and  call  a  fly.  There  now,  you  see,  Miss 
Onora,  of  how  little  importance  I  am  in  this  place. 
The  being  staries  at  me  and  takes  no  notice  of  my 
order.     Men  are  very  tiresome." 

"Allow  me.  Miss  Weir-Delamer." 

A  man  had  been  standing  within  three  paces  of 
Ellen  during  the  whole  of  this  talk.  He  had  seen 
her  embrace  of  Miss  Onora,  heard  her  eulogium 
of  the  carpet-bag,  and  her  condemnation  of  men. 
He  had  experienced  exquisite  pleasure,  and  could 
have  fallen  upon  the  neck  of  the  porter  who  had 
not  taken  up  the  bag.  He  now  approached,  and, 
with  one  hand  lifting  his  hat,  with  the  other  hand 
lifted  the  bag,  and  so,  calmly,  made  himself  the 
ladies'  escort.  Perhaps  he  felt  the  stronger  vessel 
in  face  of  that  which  had  made  Ellen  feel  the 
weaker.  Be  that  as  it  may,  he  carried  the  bag 
with  every  appearance  of  ease,  put  it  in  a  fly,  and 
.  then  handed  the  ladies  in  after  it.  All  this  time 
Ellen's  face  wore  the  expression  which  one  fancies 
must  have  been  worn  by  Miss  Muffet  at  the 
crucial  moment  of  her  existence  immortalised  by 
the  poet. 

"  Please,  sir  !  where  to,  sir  ?  "  asked  the  driver. 

This  was  filling  to  overflowing  the  cup  of  Ellen's 
bitterness.  She  said  grimly,  in  reply  to  the  polite 
interrogation  in  Mr.  Harden's  eyes  : 

"Woodbine  Cottage,  Eston." 

Mr.  Harden  repeated  the  address,  lifted  again 
his  hat,  and  returned  to  the  station.  The  artistic 
temperament  is  sanguine,  and  the  artistic  eye  is 
kind.  Neither  the  grimness  of  Ellen's  tone  nor 
the  gloom  over  her  face  had  escaped  Mr.  Harden  ; 
but  they  did  not  daunt  him  as  they  were  meant  to 
do,  and  the  mere  circumstance  of  Ellen's  having 
deigned  to  address  him,  and  having  allowed  her 
eyes  to  rest  for  a  moment  upon  his  face,  filled  him 
with  a  hope  and  happiness  that  sent  him  striding 
back  to  the  station  utterly  regardless  of  what  his 
sister  called  "  the  danger  to  life  and  limb  wrought 
by  one  who  walks  with  the  callousness  of  a  steam- 
engine." 

"  I  should  think,  Edward,  I  am  big  enough  to 
be  seen,"  she  said  indignandy,  as  he  collided  with 
her  in  the  entrance  to  the  railway. 

She  was  not  a  small  woman  at  any  time,  and  at 
this  moment,  having  made  a  railway-porter  of 
herself,  certainly  took  up  more  space  than  usual. 


Bags,  shawls,  umbrellas,  snnsliades,  sticks,  filled 
her  two  arms.  There  was  no  need  fbr  this,  for  the 
porter,  who  had  ignored  or  not  heard  Ellen's 
order,  had  offered  Miss  Harden  his  services,  and 
it  was  not  to  save  shillings  or  pence  that  Miss 
Harden  had  refused  them.  There  are  moments 
when  the  best  of  Christians  find  exquisite  pleasure 
in  flinging  themselves  before  Juggernaut,  and 
Juggernaut  was  grinding  Miss  Harden's  bones  to 
fine  flour  at  this  moment.  Mr.  Harden  took  from 
her  bags,  shawls,  umbrellas,  sunshades,  sticks,  with 
a  face  the  patience  in  which  was  really  beautiful. 
In  another  moment  he  had  put  them  in  a  fly,  and 
sat  with  his  sister  in  it.  She  looked  mournfully  at 
the  horse,  an  interesting  study  in  anatomy,  but  not 
suggestive  of  strength  or  speed.     Then  she  said — 

"  I  suppose  you  looked  out  the  best  horse  for 
herV 

This  is  exactly  what  Mr.  Harden  had  done,  and 
his  face  said— what  the  Englishman's  face  com- 
monly says— that  he  could  not  tell  a  lie.  He 
bjsicd  himself  steadying  the  baggage.  Miss 
Harden  then  began  a  discourse  which  lasted  for 
the  rest  of  the  drive,  the  subject  being  the 
extraordinary  phenomenon  that  persons  who 
will  do  anything  and  everything  for  people  who 
have  no  earthly  claim  upon  them  grudge  stirring 
hand  or  foot  for  those  who  are  their  next-of-kin. 
This  phenomenon  is  one  which  every  reader  of 
this  page  will  have  heard  discussed  so  often  that 
Miss  Harden's  discourse  on  it,  which  contained 
absolutely  nothing  new,  shall  not  be  reproduced 
here.  Mr.  Harden,  without  resorting  to  any 
device  so  primitive  and  discourteous  as  covering 
his  ears  with  his  hands,  succeeded,  by  a  great 
effort  of  concentration,  in  not  hearing  the  greater 
portion  of  it,  only  such  fragments  as  "common 
humanity,"  "my  own  brother,"  "kith  and  kin," 
"blood  thicker  than  water,"  "  but  no,  of  course," 
"  lump  of  affectation,"  "  a  nobody  from  nowhere," 
"  your  own  sister,"  "  bom  of  one  mother," 
"  chivalry,"  "  every  stranger  preferred  " — only  such 
fragments  as  these  breaking  in  upon  his  reverie. 


CHAPTER  LVI.  — ELLEN  AND  MISS  ONORA  DRIVlS 
TO  WOODBINE  COTTAGE. 

"  M  ^^^  ONORA,  why  are  you  smiling  ?"  Ellen 

iVl     asked,  not  so  much  severely  as  tragically. 
The    smile    on      Miss    Onora's    face 
deepened. 

"My  dear  Ellen,  you  wrote  of  William  and 
Audrey.  It  just  struck  me  that  the  banished 
Duke  had  turned  up." 

"  He  too  must  have  travelled  on  the  engine  or 
in  the  luggage- van.  Miss  Onora.     It's  outrageous." 

"  My  dear,  you  have  not  the  monopoly  of  the 
place,  have  you  ?  " 

"  I  thought  I  had,  Miss  Onora.  Es  war  ein 
Traum,     Have  you  seen  him  before  ?  " 

"  Well,  yes  ;  oddly  enough,  I  travelled  in  the 
same  compartment  with  him  and  his  sister.  You 
looked  in  upon  us  and  flitted  on,  my  dear  erratic." 

"  Did  I  ?  Now,  how  funny  !  "  The  dear  erratic 
had  taken  off  her  hat  to  fan  herself  with  it. 
"  What  brings  them  here,  do  you  suppose  ?  " 

"  They  told  me,  Ellen,  which  makes  supposition 
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unnecessary.     Their  brother  is  the  vicar  of  the 
place." 

"Well,  now,  that's  strange.  Do  you  know,  he 
preaches  awfully  well,  and  all  the  time  I  have  been 
asking  myself,  Whom  are  you  like  ?  " 

"  Is  he  like  her  ?  "  Miss  Onora  asked  quietly. 

"  Why,  no,  Miss  Onora ! "  (vehemently). 
"He's  quite  absurdly  like  ^//«— rather  nicer, 
perhaps."    The  qualifying  phrase  came  late. 

"It's  a  fine  day,"  Miss  Onora  said,  a  little  tamely. 

"  Yes,  lovely  1  It  rained  all  day  yesterday  and 
the  day  before,  and  Jooly  and  I— we  live  in  the 
garden — sat  under  one  umbrella  and  sobbed." 

"  El len  !  " 

"  You  must  never  doubt  what  I  say.  Miss  Onora. 
There's  always  a  heart  of  truth  in  it.  Dear,  I  hope 
you'll  like  Jooly." 

"Why  is  he  called  Jooly?" 

"My  name  for  him.  They  christened  him 
Julius,  after  Caesar,  I  think— quite  too  grand  a 
name  for  every  day." 

"  I  like  Jooly  better.     Is  he  like  you  ?  " 

"  No.  He's  like  nobody  in  the  world  but  him- 
self. How  is  Rotha,  Miss  Onora?  Some- 
body wanted  to  know  from  me  the  other  day.  I 
met  him  at  Charing  Cross." 

"  She  is  very  well.  Who  wanted  to  know  about 
her  ?  " 

"  Dr.  Searle." 

"  Poor  fellow  !     I  wonder  if  he  goes  on  hoping." 

"Of  course  he  does.  He  has  *I'll  bide  my 
time '  written  all  over  his  face.  Every  man  has. 
It  annoys  me  in  them."  The  annoyed  one  had 
put  on  her  hat  again  and  was  manipulating  the 
brim  of  it,  which  was  made  beautiful  by  being  lifted 
here  and  depressed  there.  "  Dr.  Searle's  out  of  it, 
though,  for  she  won't  marry  him.  I  don't  know 
that  I  would  like  her  to.  It  would  be  horribly — 
well,  inartistic.  That  word  sounds  cold,  but  you 
know  what  I  mean.  Miss  Onora.  It  would  disap- 
point me  in  Rotha — Driver,  you  must  take  us  the 
longer  road,  because  we're  afraid  of  mad  cows." 

The  driver  faced  round.  "  The  cows  hereabout 
ain't  mad,  Miss." 

"  You'll  take  us  the  longer  road,  if  you  please," 
Ellen  insisted.  "  They  may  have  their  lucid  intervals, 
but  we  don't  trust  them.  It's  wonderful "  (this  was 
said  in  a  lower  tone  to  Miss  Onora)  "  the  way  the 
drivers  here  argue.  It's  quite  a  feature  of  the  place. 
The  longer  road  means  sixpence  more  to  that  man, 
and  instead  of  driving  on  quietly,  he  tries,  against 
his  own  interest,  to  convince  me  of  the  sanity  of  the 
cows.  It's  rather  fine  of  him,  but  it's  aggravating. 
How  is  Bride,  Miss  Onora?  Has  she  got  the 
start  of  us  all  in  classics  and  mathematics  ?  " 

Miss  Onora  smiled. 

"I  fancy  not,  but  she  has  made  progress 
sufficient  to  astonish  Rotha.  She  has  been  taking 
correspondence  lessons,  and  has  continued  her 
studies  at  the  Red  House.  It  appears  she  has 
really  got  fond  of  these  studies." 

"  It  is  possible  to  do  so,"  Ellen  observed  drily, 
with  her  old  drawl.  She  was  rarely  sarcastic  at 
Miss  Onora's  expense,  and  that  lady  asked  gently — 

"  Is  the  child  sneering  ?  " 

"I  believe  she  was,  Miss  Onora,"  came  the 
answer.     "  Is  she  forgiven  ?  " 


"  No." 

"  Then  I  think  I'll  tell  that  man  he  may  drive 
past  the  cows." 

"  No,  no,  Ellen." 

Miss  Onora  became  magnanimous  at  once,  and 
"  the  child  "  was  forgiven  anything  and  all  things. 
Ellen  laughed  joyously.  She  was  not  in  the 
slightest  degree  afraid  of  cows  ;  in  fact,  there  were 
Very  few  things  of  which  she  was  afraid. 

"That's  my  cottage,"  she  said  after  a  while, 
"  and  that's  Jooly." 

CHAPTER  LVII.— JOOLY  AND  TEA. 

"II/HAT  Ellen  called  her  cottage  was  a  very  smaR 
Vf  one,  quite  over- canopied  with  sweet  wood- 
bine, and  consequently  very  fitly  named 
Jooly  stood  in  the  entrance  to  it.  He  was  a  boy 
of  fourteen  or  thereabouts,  with  a  pale  face,  heavy 
brown  eyes,  and  heavy  brown  hair.  His  features 
were  good,  and  his  face  would  have  been  very 
beautiful  but  for  the  headache  in  it — a  something 
of  giddiness,  of  confusion  of  thought,  and,  above 
all,  of  fear  in  it. 

"  This  is  Miss  Onora,  Jooly,"  Ellen  said  as  she 
approached  the  porch.  "  We're  not  too  late,  are 
we,  or — w^orse  still — too  early  ?  " 

"  I  have  tea  ready,"  the  boy  answered,  smiling, 
and  led  the  way  into  the  cottage. 

Ellen  nodded  to  an  old  woman  standing  m  thj 
passage.  She  was  dressed  in  deep  blue  and  pure 
white— deep  blue  gown  and  pure  white  apron— and 
had  deep  blue  in  her  eyes  and  pure  white  in  her 
hair.  The  red  in  her  cheeks  and  in  her  lips  in- 
clined to  blue,  and  the  great  veins  standing  out  on 
her  hands  were  blue.  She  was  very  old,  but  held 
herself  erect,  bowing  from  the  knee,  with  unbent 
face. 

"  We  shan't  want  you  any  more,  thank  you,  Mrs. 
Simmons,"  Ellen  said  as  she  passed  her,  "  but  take 
a  cup  of  tea  before  you  go." 

"  Thank  you  kindly,  Miss ;  I  hain't  done 
nothing,  and  that's  the  truth.  The  young  gentle- 
man, he  was  set  on  doing  all  hisself,  an'  I  will  say 
as  I  never  did  see  the  like  of  him  for  a  neat  hand. 
It's  a  real  pretty  table  he's  made.  Isn't  it,  ma'am? ' 
This  was  said  to  Miss  Onora. 

"  It's  charming,"  Miss  Onora  assented  heartily, 
feeding  delighted  eyes  on  the  beauty  of  the  table, 
where  bread-and-butter,  toast  and  cake,  and 
gleaming  china  were  laid  among  a  wealth  of 
flowers  ;  where  the  delicious  and  the  beautiful 
were  exquisitely  blended,  and  an  aroma  of  tea  and 
an  aroma  of  roses  made  a  harmony  of  fragrance, 
merely  to  write  about  which  makes  one  feel  that 
life  is  worth  living. 

The  boy  frowned  as  the  old  woman  withdrew. 
You  do  things  rather  more  grandly  than  usual  in 
the  case  of  a  visitor,  but  it's  humiliating  to  ha\e 
attention  drawn  to  that  fact  It  would  have  betn 
seemlier  to  sit  down  as  if  this  profusion  of  flowers 
were  nothing  so  very  much  out  of  the  common. 

Ellen,  who  read  every  thought  in  the  lad's  face, 
smiled  as  she  took  the  head  of  the  table. 

"Mrs.  Simmons  would  make  a  pretty  china 
ornament,  Jooly  ;  but  she  shouldn't  speak,  should 
she,  dear  ?    She's  indiscreet" 
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"  She's  a  very  foolish  old  woman,"  Jooly  said. 
He  was  standing  beside  Ellen,  and  passed  a  cup 
of  tea  to  Miss  Onora  with  a  shy  smile.  Ellen 
gave  him  another  cup,  which  he  took  from  the 
room. 

**  He's  taking  that  to  the  very  foolish  old  woman," 
Ellen  whispered.  "  He's  black  out  with  her,  as 
Bride  would  say,  but  he  would  not  have  her  go 
without  that  cup  of  tea.  Now,  youVe  not  to  like 
him  better  than  me,  Miss  Onora,  but  you  may  like 
him." 

Miss  Onora  liked  him.  There  is  not  a  maiden 
lady  in  the  world  whom  this  one  act  of  Jooly's 
would  not  have  won.  The  old  lady  and  the  young 
lad  became  the  best  of  friends. 

CHAPTER  LVIIL— JOOLV  HAS  A  FALL. 

SOME  three  days  after  Rotha's  arrival  at  Wood- 
bine Cottage,  whither  she  had  followed  Miss 
Onora,  she  was  walking  at  some  distance 
from  it  with  Ellen,  while  behind  them  walked 
Miss  Onora  with  Jooly.  They  had  been  silent 
for  some  moments,  and  Rotha  was  about  to  speak, 
when  a  cry  rang  through  the  air.  It  was  not  a  cry 
with  pain  in  it,  but  with  a  terror  in  it  unlike  anything 
that  Rotha  had  ever  heard.  She  followed  Ellen, 
who  hastened  in  the  direction  of  it.  It  had  come 
from  Jooly,  and  he  was  lying  on  the  ground  with 
his  hands  convulsed,  and  his  whole  body  agitated. 
Ellen  knelt  down  beside  him,  and  loosened  his 
collar. 

He  was  insensible ;  his  breath  came  short  and 
quick,  piteous  groans  following  upon  sharp  gasps. 
Ellen  passed  and  repassed  her  handkerchief  over 
his  lips,  while  jealously  hiding  with  her  bent  head 
the  face.  In  less  than  four  minutes  the  paroxysm 
was  over,  and  the  boy  awoke  as  if  from  a  deep 
sleep.  He  was  wholly  unconscious  of  what  had 
happened,  and  sat  up.  He  tried  to  rise  to  his  feet, 
but  becaine  dizzy,  put  his  hand  to  his  head,  and 
fell  back  in  a  faint.  There  was  blood  on  his 
hand. 

"  He  has  cut  himself,"  Miss  Onora  said,  and 
added,  turning  to  Ellen  and  Rotha — "  Could  not 
you  two  go  in  different  directions,  and  find  some  one 
who  would  help  to  carry  him  to  the  house  ?  It  is 
only  a  scratch,  no  doubt,  but  the  child  is  frightened. 
Leave  him  with  me." 

Rotha  and  Ellen  set  off  without  a  word.  Ellen 
was  first  to  come  upon  a  man — Edward  Harden. 
He  was  walking  in  the  direction  of  her  cottage ; 
there  was  no  day  that  he  did  not  walk  there.  She 
just  said,  "Come  with  me,"  and  he  asked  no 
questions,  telling  himself  that  something  must 
have  happened  to  her  brother,  and  looking  about 
on  all  sides.  She  understood  the  action.  "  There 
is  a  cart  over  there,"  she  said,  "  but  it  is  so  very 
far."  She  pointed  to  some  distance.  He  put  up 
his  hands  to  his  face,  and  shouted  lustUy.  The 
carter  stopped. 

"  How  slowly  he  drives  !  "  she  wailed. 

**  You  must  have  patience." 

He  admonished  her  like  a  child.  The  cart  came 
lumbering  along. 

"Well,  sir?" 

"  This  lady's  brother  has  had  an  accident,  and 


we  want  you  to  bring  him  to  the  cottage,  please. 
He*s— tell  him,  Miss  Weir-Delamer.' 

"  Beside  the  field  over  there." 

"  All  right,  miss."  Ellen's  face  had  blanched  to 
the  lips.  The  man  had  a  kind  face,  and  it  grew 
kinder.  "  Couldn't  you  lift  her  into  my  cart,  sir  ?  " 
he  said  in  a  lower  tone  to  Edward  Harden.  Ellen 
caught  the  words. 

"  No,  no,"  she  remonstrated.  "  I  can  walk 
quite  well."  But  strong  arms  lifted  her  into  the 
cart,  and  Mr.  Harden  strode  beside  it  Before 
long  they  were  with  the  boy,  who  had  partially 
recovered  consciousness,  and  whose  head  was 
bound. 

Mr.  Harden  placed  him  in  the  cart  with  the 
aid  of  the  carter,  then  said  lightly,  "  Well,  old  man, 
how  are  you  feeling  now  ?  "  Ellen  smiled  at  him 
from  where  she  sat  with  the  boy's  head  in  her  lap, 
and— like  a  mother,  constituting  herself  spokes- 
woman— said  : 

"  He's  very  comfortable,  Mr.  Harden,  and  very 
much  obliged** 

At  no  time  had  Mr.  Harden  thought  Ellen 
otherwise  than  charming,  but  never  had  he  thought 
her  so  charming  as  at  this  moment.  The  ironical 
and  erratic  little  person  had  amused  him  and  de- 
lighted him.  He  had  read  her  rightly,  and  had 
had  glimpses  of  what  was  best  in  her,  but  as  she 
sat  with  the  boy's  head  in  her  lap,  speaking  old- 
fashioned,  motherly  words,  she  was  more  beautiful 
in  look  and  act  than  even  he  had  ever  imagined 
she  could  be.  He  knew  not  what  to  say,  and  was 
relieved  when  Rotha  came  up  with  a  man.  She 
was  evidently  saying  to  him  that  his  services  would 
not  be  required,  and,  as  a  handsome  donation  of 
money  had  preceded  this  announcement  on  her 
part,  and  the  man  still  followed  her,  she  looked 
pleadingly  at  Mr.  Harden.  He  at  once  took  the 
tramp  aside. 

**  What  do  you  want  ?  " 

"  Please,  sir,  I'm  willin'  to  help  the  ladies,"  was 
the  answer, 

Edward  Harden*s  lip  tightened. 

"  Can't  you  understand  that  you're  late?  " 

The  question  worked  no  change  whatever  in  the 
face  of  the  man,  who  had  not  only  "  unemployed," 
but  "unemployable,"  written  on  every  part  of  him. 
A  transfer  of  money  followed,  accompanied  by  an 
order,  not  couched  in  the  most  affable  of  words, 
that  this  would-be  lady's  help  would  go  and  be  no 
more  seen. 

"Right,  sir." 

The  tramp  touched  what  had  been  a  hat  and 
vanished  forthwith,  as  only  tramps  have  the  power 
of  doing.  He  seemed  to  pass  through  a  close 
hedge,  for  a  moment  afterwards  he  lay  on  the  other 
side  of  it  with  the  very  smuggest  of  smiles.x  The 
bountiful  blind  woman  had  not  treated  him  with 
that  fairness  which,  according  to  Shakespeare, 
marks  her  treatment  of  women,  for  she  had  scarce 
made  him  honest,  and  had  made  him  very  ill- 
favouredly.  Whether  viewed  from  the  ethical  or 
the  sesthetic  standpoint,  he  was  the  unloveliest  thing 
for  full  a  mile  around,  as  he  lay  with  his  slit  eyes 
lifted  to  the  light  that  shone  through  green  leaves 
stirred  by  the  wind  and  by  birds.  There  was  a 
wasps'  nest  within  two  paces  of  his  head  ;  he  liad 
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noticed  it  after  lying  down,  and,  as  he  listened  to 
the  buzz  of  the  small  brown  creatures,  too  lazy  to 
shift  his  place,  he  wondered  with  a  vague  sense  of 
disquiet  if  any  of  them  would  think  it  worth  while 
to  sting  him.  One  feels  a  little  regret  at  having  to 
record  that  none  of  them  did. 

Meanwhile  Rotha,  deeply  pensive,  was  walking 
beside  Edward  Harden.  He  slackened  his  speed, 
and,  when  they  had  fallen  some  way  from  the 
waggon,  turned  to  her  and  asked — 

"Is  that  boy  under  medical  treatment.  Miss 
Fleetwood  ?  " 

"At  the  present  moment  no,"  Rotha  answered. 

"  Don't  you  think  a  doctor  should  be  called  in  ? 
The  cut  may  be  only  skin  deep,  but  in  his  state '* 

Edward  Harden  paused,  expecting  in  vain  that 
Rotha  would  say  something.  With  Rotha  it  was  a 
rule  to  let  people  finish  their  own  sentences,  and  it 
did  not  enter  her  thoughts  to  come  to  the  rescue 
here.     Edward  started  afresh. 

"  I  think  I  know  the  facts  of  the  case,  Miss  Fleet- 
wood," he  said.  "  The  child  is  subject  to  fits,  is  he 
not?" 

"  He  is  an  epileptic,"  Rotha  said  quietly. 

A  brisk  wind  had  been  springing  up  and  a  sudden 
rain  began  to  fall.  At  a  signal  from  Ellen,  well 
sheltered  by  means  of  an  awning,  the  couple  walking 
took  refuge  in  a  shed.  For  some  moments  nothing 
was  said  by  cither. 

The  rain  was  full  of  sunshine,  and  the  wind 
tossed  it  about  as  if  playing  with  it. 

The  artist  turned  again  to  Rotha.  She  appeared 
to  be  lost  in  contemplation  of  the  weather  phe- 
nomenon—one of  the  loveliest  in  nature  certainly, 
but  not  perhaps  so  uncommon  that  one  would 
expect  it  to  afford  matter  for  pleasure  in  face  of  a 
human  sadness  so  deep  as  that  of  the  boy's  case. 

The  silence  became  embarrassing.  Why  did 
Edward  not  speak  of  the  boy  ?  or  why  did  he  not 
speak  of  the  weather  phenomenon  ?  Rotha  asked 
herself.  It  was  easier  to  her  to  speak  of  the  weather 
phenomenon,  so  she  began— 

"  You  as  a  painter " 

"  I  am  not  a  painter,  Miss  Fleetwood,"  came  the 
startling  interruption. 

It  was  the  step  to  the  absurd  that  is  taken  by  all 
once  in  a  while,  and  that  does  not  necessarily  set 
out  from  the  sublime.  Edward  Harden  seemed  to 
feel  himself  that  his  statement  needed  some  modi- 
fication, and  he  added,  making  an  effort  to  speak 
quietly — 

"  There  are  times,  after  all,  Miss  Fleetwood,  when 
one  is  only  a  man  or — "  the  addendum  was  made 
with  a  dubious  look  at  his  companion — "a 
woman." 

Rotha  smiled,  and  Exiward  Harden  was  painter 
enough  to  observe,  not  for  the  first  time,  the 
singular  beauty  of  her  smile.  He  noticed  it  as 
they  who  have  common  eyes,  by  reason  of  having 
the  sense  of  sight,  involuntarily  notice  common 
objects. 

"Have  you  anything  more  to  ask  about  that 
boy  ?  "  she  asked,  the  ^mile  deepening. 

"  Yes.  At  least  I  have  to  repeat  what  I  have 
asked  before.  Miss  Fleetwood."  Edward  Harden 
looked  along  the  road,  following  with  his  gaze  the 


waggon,  which,  moving  slowly  in  the  misty  distance, 
seemed  a  shapeless,  stationary  thing.  "  You  have 
not  yet  told  me  if  you  don't  agree  with  me  that  a 
doctor  ought  to  be  called  in  to  see  the  child." 

"  Most  certainly  I  agree  with  you  in  that,"  Rotha 
answered. 

"  What  doctor  would  you  recommend  ?  " 

It  was  with  no  surprise  that  Edward  found  himself 
talking  to  his  companion  much  as  if  she  were  a 
man,  putting  to  her  the  briefest  of  questions  and 
receiving  the  baldest  of  answers.  Rotha  was  a 
woman  with  whom  women  and  men,  if  on  any 
footing  at  all,  are  on  this  footing. 

Rotha  did  not  answer  the  question  at  once,  but 
communed  with  herself  for  one  of  those  minutes 
which  to  him  who  waits  for  an  answer  seem  longer 
than  any  minute  really  is.  In  that  minute  she 
summoned  to  her  thoughts  her  world.  It  was  a 
little  world  peopled  with  no  millions,  but  with  some 
score  or  so  of  choice  persons,  these  persons  being 
rendered  choice  by  reason  of  her  feelings  towards 
them — feelings  in  the  case  of  the  majority  at  the 
coolest  of  some  liking  and  at  the  warmest  of  some 
admiration.  There  was  in  this  world  only  one 
doctor.  For  him  Rotha  had  at  one  and  the  same 
time  the  heartiest  of  likings  and  the  frankest  of 
admirations,  these  combined  feelings  resulting  in  a 
boundless  confidence.  She  named  him  in  her 
answer  to  Edward  Harden.     "  Dr.  Searle." 

"  But  how  get  at  him.  Miss  Fleetwood  ?  " 

"  Telegraph  to  him  at  his  club." 

She  named  the  club. 

"  Thank  you."  He  made  a  step  to  go ;  then 
turned  back.     She  anticipated  his  words. 

"Yes.  I  have  no  umbrella,  and  am  a  prisoner 
here.  You  may  send  a  fly  for  me  if  you  think  of 
it.     It  doesn't  much  matter.     It's  rather  nice  here." 

She  was  sitting  on  a  pile  of  logs,  and  her  gaze 
anew  wandered  over  the  landscape  in  evident  liking 
of  it.  Edward  Harden  left  her.  The  rain  had  become 
a  white,  noisy  flood,  coming  down  from  the  sunlit 
sky  in  torrents,  and  bounding  back  from  the  ground 
in  shining  spray.  It  was  one  of  those  pictures  that 
everyone  admires  when,  in  the  words  of  witty  Horace 
Walpole,  they  are  framed  and  glazed.  Seen  from  a 
window  it  would  have  delighted  Edward  Harden,  but 
even  within  the  shed,  to  the  innermost  recesses  of 
which  some  of  this  downpour  penetrated,  it  had 
failed  to  satisfy  his  aesthetic  sense  to  the  annihilation 
of  all  other  feeling,  and  now  that  he  was  in  the  open 
without  umbrella,  with  rain  beating  on  all  sides  of 
him,  the  flesh  protested.  He  paused  after  walking 
some  thirty  paces,  turned  down  his  hat  and  turned 
up  his  coat-collar.  He  was  still  manipulating  the 
latter  when  Rotha  at  his  side  said — 

"  It  has  just  struck  me  that  it  would  be  as  well 
to  telegraph  at  the  same  time  to  his  private  address. 
Don't  trouble  about  me.  I'm  wet  now,  so  I  had 
better  walk  on.  In  point  of  fact  I  like  walking  ia 
rain,  a  bit  of  childhood  that  has  remained  with  mei 
It's  especially  pleasant  when  there's  no  one  to 
scold  you  for  the  ruination  of  your  raiment" 

She  walked  on  as  she  spoke.  The  ruination  to 
her  raiment  was  indeed  unmistakable,  and  was 
made  the  more  deplorable  by  the  circumstance 
that  it  was  of  the  loveliest.  The  painter  in  Edward 
was  momentarily  saddened — momentarily,  how- 
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ever,  only — ^and  they  went  on,  saying  not  another 
word  until  they  reached  the  telegraph-office.  The 
two  messages  having  been  despatched,  Edward  then 
put  Rotha  into  a  fly,  and  strode  off  in  the  direction 
of  his  brother's  house.  The  clouds  had  broken 
and  the  rain  had  ceased  with  the  suddenness  with 
which  it  had  begun.  One  after-clap  of  thunder 
sounded,  then  all  was  quiet  sunshine.  Edward 
Harden  stepped  out  joyously. 

"  She's  capital,  capital " — so  ran  his  mental  com- 
ment on  his  recent  companion ;  "  good-looking, 
too,  uncommonly."  His  memory  dwelt  gratefully 
on  the  picture  presented  by  the  white-browed, 
gold-haired  woman  walking  through  the  rain,  with 
colour  deepening  in  her  eyes  and  cheeks.  "  But 
how  could  any  man  want  her  for  his  wife  ?  That 
Searle  must  be  an  odd  fellow.'' 

Edward  here  bestowed  some  two  or  three  thoughts 
on  John.  The  acquaintance  between  these  two 
men  was  not  of  the  longest,  but  something  had 
drawn  the  physician  ^nd  the  artist  to  each  other 
during  days  in  Canterbury  in  which  they  had  been 
thrown  much  into  one  another's  company.  To  an 
outsider  they  had  mentally  nothing  in  common, 
unless  it  might  be  some  knowledge  of  anatomy 
and  some  knowledge  of  the  world.  They  had 
walked  and  talked  together  a  good  deal,  and  in 
the  course  of  so  doing  Edward  Harden  had  dis- 
covered with  surprise  that  the  attraction  at  the 
Red  House  to  John  Searle  was  the  mistress  of  it, 
while  John  Searle  had  also  observed  with  astonish- 
ment that  the  attraction  at  the  Red  House  to 
Edward  Harden  was— not  the  mistress  of  it  To 
Edward,  Rotha  was  an  estimable  person  whom  no 
one  would  wish  to  marry — he  declared  that  she 
reminded  him  of  lettuce  and  all  things  cold  ;  to 
John  Searle,  on  the  other  hand,  Ellen  was  an 
interesting  creature,  pleasant  to  spend  an  hour 
withal,  and  there  an  end.  Speaking  in  as  epigram- 
matic a  fashion  as  it  was  given  to  him  to  speak  in, 
he  had  delivered  himself  of  the  opinion  that  anyone 
might  like  Miss  Weir-Delamer,  but  that  to  think 
of  going  through  life  with  a  will-o'-the-wisp  like 

that   for  a   helpmate  was Here  words  had 

failed  John.  Perhaps  it  is  the  difference  of  opinion 
on  points  like  this  which  upholds  the  peace  which 
on  the  whole  exists  in  the  world. 


CHAPTER  LIX.— THE  INCOMPARABLE  DOCTOR. 

II.^HILE  Edward  Harden  was  hastening  home 
VV  on  foot  Rotha  Fleetwood  had  arrived  at  her 
destination.  She  was  received  at  the  door 
of  the  cottage  by  Mrs.  Simmons,  who,  with  many 
expressions  of  dismay,  relieved  her  of  her  out-of- 
door  clothing.  Ellen  was  not  visible,  but  was 
audible. 

"My  poor  dear,"  she  exclaimed — she  was 
addressing,  not  Rotha,  but  what  remained  of 
Rotha's  hat,  a  rather  pulp-like  mass,  which  she 
took  up  and  held  at  arm's  length — "  so  they  only 
put  you  under  shelter  when  it  had  stopped  raining. 
That  was  ill-timed."  Here  she  came  forward. 
"  Tell  me  now,  Rotha,  what  you  two  clever  people 
did?" 

Rotha  gave  a  bluff  account  of  the  expedition  to 
the  telegraph-office.    Ellen's  face  worked. 


"Thank  you.  In  such  rain  !  You're  very 
good."  She  spoke  in  short,  quick  sentences,  which 
were  meant  to  hide  and  which  betrayed  her  feeling. 
"I  believe,  to  tell  you  the  truth,  that  I  was  quite 
unduly  alarmed.  Jooly's  cutting  himself  frightened 
me.     He  has  never  done  so  before." 

"  Have  you  had  good  advice  about  him,  Ellen?** 
Rotha  asked  quietly. 

"Good  advice?" — Ellen's  brown  eyes  filled  with 
light.  "  Dear,  there  is  scarcely  a  noted  specialist 
on  the  illness  that  I  have  not  consulted.  I  begin 
to  think  " — the  brave  voice  broke — "  that  specialists 
are  no  good." 

"Oh,  some  of  them  are,"  Rotha  answered. 
"John's  a  specialist— eyes,  you  know — and  he's 
splendid  all  round  besides.  You  haven't  spokei> 
to  him  about  Jooly,  have  you  ?  " 

"  No,  I  haven't  spoken  to  him,"  Ellen  answered, 
a  whimsical  smile  passing  her  face,  and  the  pain 
that  was  in  it  taking  from  its  mockery.  "  We  shall 
have  a  chance  of  consulting  him  now.  It  was 
good  of  you  to  send  those  telegrams,  Rotha.  Did 
you  make  clear  to  him  what  he  was  wanted  for^ 
and  for  whom  ?  " 

"  He  will  gather  that  I  want  him,"  Rotha  re- 
plied simply.  "My  message  was  that  he  was 
wanted  at  once,  and  that  I  would  meet  him  at 
the  railway  station.  You  can  count  on  his  comings 
Ellen." 

"I  do,"  Ellen  answered,  with  what  to  anyone 
but  to  Rotha  would  have  been  suspicious  gravity. 
Having  said  this,  she  returned  to  Jooly.  The  boy 
was  lying  on  a  couch  with  his  head  bandaged. 
Passing  her  fingers  through  his  hair,  Ellen  said 
lightly— 

"  I'm  afraid,  Jooly,  you're  a  martyr  to  a  lot  of 
timid  women.  Miss  Fleetwood  has  sent  for  Dr. 
Searle  for  him  to  readjust  these  folds  about  your 
precious  head.  You  may  count  on  his  comings 
Jooly." 

"  I  do,"  Jooly  answered,  with,  however,  nothing 
more  than  his  usual  gravity.  The  words  took. 
Ellen  aback. 

"You  mustn't  become  a  replica,  Jooly,**  she 
said. 

"  What's  that  ?  Oh,  I  know  "—this  was  added 
as  Ellen  looked  reproachful,  for  what  "  that "  was 
had  been  explained  at  some  length  a  few  weeks 
before  in  a  room  of  the  National  Gallery — "^ 
Rembrandt:' 

"  Not  quite,  dear.     You  get  hold  of  half-truths, 
Jooly,  and  will  end  by  being  a  witty  man  rather 
than  a  wise  one.     Let  it  pass  just  now.    What  is 
setting  your  head  afire,  my  darling?    It's  like  a 
small  furnace." 

"It  is  hot,"  Jooly  admitted,  and  added,  "Dr. 
Searle  will  know  what  I  want,  I  daresay." 

The  general  faith  in  Dr.  Searle  began  to  impress 
Ellen. 


CHAPTER   LX.— JOHN   RECEIVES  ROTHA*S  TELEGRAM. 

"IT JHEN  Bride,  prior  to  her  marriage,  had  con^ 

VV      fessed  to  Nurse  Barre  that  she  wished  she 

had  a  grand,  high  nature  like  John  Searle's, 

and  could  find  all  her  happiness  in  doing  good„ 
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could  give  up  Rowan,  cud  "  take  up  with  an  ideal," 
she  liad  accredited  John  with  greater  nobility  than 
was  really  his.  Men  are  mostly  at  this  disadvan- 
tage with  women,  that  either  they  are  over- 
estimated or  under- estimated.  The  happy  mean, 
which  a  good  number  of  them  are  said  by  their 
brother  men  to  illustrate,  is  not  taken  into  account. 
John's  nature  was  no  whit  grander  or  higher  than 
Bride's.  While,  therefore,  he  found  very  great 
happiness  in  doing  good,  he  was  so  far  from  feeling 
complete  happiness  in  this  occupation  that  there 
were  times  when  all  the  world's  sorrow  would  he 
narrowed  down  in  his  mind  to  that  worked  by  the 
grievance  of  the  one  man  whose  heart  was  in  his 
body.  At  such  times  he  felt  a  pity  for  this  man, 
which,  if  one  judge  it  calmly,  was  quite  unduly 
great  in  view  of  the  crying  misery  with  which  he 


was  brought  iace  to  face  through  living  and  work- 
ing among  the  veiy  poor  of  the  world's  largest  city  ; 
for  John  had  decided  to  leave  what  he  called  play 
for  work,  and,  having  seen  Osborne  safe  back  to 
his  home  in  beautiful  Buckinghamshire,  had  be- 
taken himself  to  easternmost  London,  where,  work- 
ing hard  as  the  hardest,  he  was  trying  to  blunt  the 
edge  of  his  sorrow  that  Rotha  would  none  of  him. 
On  the  whole  his  work  made  him  happy,  but 
despondency  now  and  again  took  possession  of 
him,  and  it  was  in  a  very  despairing  mood  that  he 
received  the  message  from  Blackton  : 


The  telegram  had  been  handed  to  him  by  a 
servant,  who  stood  and  watched  him  read  it.  He 
put  it  down  and  turned  1o  her. 

"What  is  the  matter  with  you,  Constance?" 

The  answer  did  not  come  at  once. 

Constance  was  sweet  eighteen,  as  that  age  appears 
in  the  East  of  London.  Her  hair  was  worn  ra  a 
fringe  all  round  her  head,  with  a  Grecian  knot 
where  phrenologists  place  self-esteem.  Her 
features  were  irregular,  and  a  want  of  coincidence 
in  the  axes  of  the  eyes  was  too  marked  to  produce 
merely  an  effect  of  piquancy.  She  was  dressed  in 
ihe  combination  of  colours  which,  I  believe,  is  called 
^'prijugi  consuls,"  green  with  blue.  She  had 
a  pretty,  slight  figure,  the  contours  of  which  were 
lost  to  sight  through  her  wearing  clothes  made  bv 
dressmakers  of  the  highest  renown — they  hid 
journeyed  from  the  West  to  the  East,  reversing  the 
process  of  the  sun— but  not  made  to  her  measure- 
ments. She  was  a  democrat,  and  wore  no  cap  and 
apron,  and  John,  ivho  was  a  demociat,  raised  no 
objection.  He  .said,  if  she  liked  to  wear  fine  clothes 
and  think  herself  a  lady  she  was  heartily  wel 
come  to  do  so,  that  he  knew  other  girls  who  liked 
to  wear  fine  clothes  and  to  think  themseb  es  ladies, 
and  that  he  himself  had  a  fancy  for  a  silk  hat  and 
thinking  himself  a  gentleman. 

When  he  asked  Constance  what  was  the  matter 
with  her  he  was  prompted  to  do  so  by  observing 
a  sharp  twitch  in  her  face. 

"  Please,  sir,"  she  answered  at  last,  "it's  only  I'm 
so  pleased,  that's  all.     You  look  so  'appy." 

John  put  the  telegram  into  his  pocket  and 
looked  at  his  watch.  He  knew  perfectly  well  thai 
he  was  the  centre  of  creation  to  Constince.  but 
that  a  teli^ram  which  brought  him  pleasant  new^ 
could  affect  her  almost  to  tears  he  had  not  imagined. 
He  pondered  this  thing  in  his  heart  while  lookiri; 
a>  his  watch  ;  then  said  bluffly — 

"  I  shall  have  to  be  out  of  this  in  half  an  hour, 
Constance.  Do  you  ihink  you  could  hurry  uji 
matters  a  bit  ? " 

Constance  in  less  than  a  minute  was  in  the 
kitchen  belabouring  the  sleeping  fire  with  a  poker, 
with  theresultihat  a  dense  volume  of  smoke  is,iued 
forth  as  from  a  crater,  that  masses  of  cinders,  dead 
and  sinouldering,  were  ejected  with  tremendous 
force  and  violence,  while  the  whole  thing  ended 
with  a  shower  of  sparks  and  ashes,  like  the  volcanic 
destruction  of  Pompeii.  In  the  heat  of  this  shower 
stood  Constance,  gorgeous  in  plush  and  silk,  and. 
by  a  special  Providence  which  one  likes  to  think 
watched  over  her,  not  set  afire,  though  gathering 
smuts.  The  Grecian  knot  had  fallen  from  the 
bump  of  self-esteem,  and  hung  in  a  little  roll 
between  the  shoulders.  She  was  very  funny  to 
look  at,  but  nobody  saw  her  as  she  bustled  about, 
cooking  with  wonderful  speed  a  very  nice  chcp 
very  nicely. 

"  Thank  you,  Mary,"  John  said  abstractedly  as 
she  put  it  before  him. 

Constance  reddened  with  mortification.  Her 
full  name  was  Constance  Amanda  Victoria  Phips 
and  she  liked  to  be  called  Constance.  Most  oi' 
the  people  with  whom  she  associated  called  her 
Connie,  Lut  Dr.  Searle  had  always  called  ber 
Constance. 
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"  Please,  sir,"  she  said  piteously,  "  don't  call  me 
Mary.     It  sounds  so  Irish." 

John  smiled.  The  Irish  question,  he  was  aware, 
was  one  of  many  aspects  ;  this  one  was  new  to  him, 
and,  being  a  gentleman  with  women  rather  than  a 
politician,  he  craved  forgiveness  for  the  insult  of 
which  he  had  been  unwittingly  guilty,  without 
trying  to  convince  Constance,  as  a  few  of  the  friends 
of  Ireland  may  feel  he  should  have  done,  that  some 
of  the  little  sisters  in  the  farther  island  would  bear 
comparison  even  with  so  choice  a  specimen  of 
Albion's  girlhood  as  was  she.  Whatever  his 
thoughts  were,  as  he  ate  his  chop  and  drank  his 
ale,  now  and  again  letting  quiet  eyes  rest  on  the 
wonderful  English  maiden  who  flitted  about  his 
room,  he  kept  them  to  himself. 

CHAPTER  LXI.— JOOLY*S   DOCTOR.      A  COACH. 

WHILE  she  was  waiting  at  the  station,  Rotha 
Fleetwood  had  ample  time  to  think  over  her 
relations  with  John  Searle.  She  was  aware 
tliat  he  had  loved  her  from  their  childhood,  and  not 
many  weeks  had  passed  since  she  had  declined  his 
proposal  of  marriage.  They  had,  as  she  charmingly 
worded  it,  not  seen  each  other  except  by  letter 
since  that  parting.  None  the  less  was  the  present 
meeting  fraught  with  no  embarrassment  to  her.  In 
dismissing  the  suitor  she  had  not  relinquished  the 
friend,  and  in  going  to  meet  her  friend  she  did  not 
anticipate  meeting  again  a  suitor.  She  counted, 
and  she  counted  justly,  on  John's  falling  into  the 
attitude  taken  by  her.  The  meeting  was  as  friendly 
and  seemingly  unconstrained  as  any  in  older  days, 
and,  except  that  John,  having  expressed  his  pleasure 
that  Rotha  should  have  thought  of  him  in  this 
emergency,  received  in  somewhat  glum  silence  her 
explanation  to  the  effect  that  she  often,  indeed 
always,  thought  of  him— as  a  doctor  (John  felt  it 
difficult  to  be  thankful  for  so  small  a  mercy  as  this), 
there  was  nothing  to  suggest  that  there  was,  or  had 
been,  anything  between  these  two  but  the  year-old 
friendship  which  Rotha  valued  sufficiently  to  desire 
the  continuance  of  it. 

Jooly  was  discussed  throughout  the  drive  to 
Woodbine  Cottage,  the  interest  attaching  to  this 
topic  of  conversation  to  John  culminating  in 
Rotha's  incidentally  making  it  plain  to  him,  as  she 
had  made  it  plain  to  Ellen,  that  she  firmly  counted 
on  his  doing  for  the  child  what  the  first  specialists 
had  failed  in  doing.  The  dry  manner  in  which 
she  conveyed  this  assurance  to  John  added  im- 
measurably to  its  value  ;  and  there  are  some  who 
perhaps  will  not  think  this  doctor  quite  fatuous, 
that  at  this  point  of  the  conversation  his  heart  fell 
prone  before  the  fair  strange  woman  who,  in  hi^ 
simple  phrasing,  was  "  all  the  women  in  the  world  " 
to  him. 

They  reached  the  cottage  at  last.  The  drive 
which,  measured  by  the  ordinary  standards,  was  a 
very  long  one,  had  seemed  very  short  to  John,  and, 
by  a  curious  coincidence,  had  seemed  very  short  to 
Rotha  too.  John  on  dismounting  went  straight  to 
Jooly,  and  having  subjected  the  lad  to  a  careful 
examination,  explained  to  him  that  his  had  been 
better  luck  than  that  of  Jack  of  the  famous  epic. 

"  How  so  ?  "  the  boy  asked,  smiling. 


John  bid  him  back  on  his  pillow  and  laughed 
lightly. 

"  Jack  fell  down  and  broke  his  crown,  and  yours, 
my  friend,  is  intact.     You  are  merely  scratched." 

"  Then  it  wasn't  necessary  to  telegraph  for  you," 
Rotha  said,  with  some  regret  in  her  voice.  She 
was  standing  with  Ellen  at  the  bed-foot. 

"  No,  it  wasn't  necessary,"  John  answered.  As 
he  spoke,  however,  he  looked  rather  gravely  at  his 
stethoscope  ;  then  signalled  that  the  room  should 
be  cleared. 

"It  was  just  as  well  that  you  did  telegraph  for 
me,  Rotha,"  he  said  outside  the  door.  "  Whoever 
among  you  has  the  boy  in  treatment,  he  is  not 
being  rightly  managed." 

"We  have  all  of  us  doctored  him,  I  think," 
Rotha  replied,  reddening.  The  blunt  professional 
manner  took  her  aback,  and  there  was  something 
of  a  child's  humility  in  her  tone. 

"  That's  perhaps  it,"  was  John's  not  very  graceful 
comment.  "If  you  will  let  me  now  treat  him 
exactly  as  I  think  best,  I  may  be  able  to  do  some- 
thing. The  boy  is  in  a  fever,  and  wants  dieting 
and  quieting  instead  of  jam  and  games.  Whose 
was  the  curiously  infelicitous  idea  of  halma  ?  " 

"  Oh,  that  wasn't  ours,  that  was " 

"  Mine,"  completed  Ellen  eagerly.  She  was  not 
aware  that  Edward  Harden,  with  whom  lay  half  the 
bkime  of  this  matter,  stood  behind  her.  It  pleased 
her  to  take  his  share  of  blame  with  her  own. 

"Thank  you.  Miss  Weir-Delamer,"  he  said,  with 
a  bright,  happy  smile. 

There  was  no  mistaking  his  gratitude.  Ellen 
looked  up  at  him.  The  word  "brown"  means 
burning,  and  brown  eyes  always  burn,  but  the  light 
had  left  the  proud,  vexed  eyes  that  Ellen  lifted  to 
the  unwise  man  who  had  thanked  her.  He 
shook  hands  with  John,  and  stood  talking  with 
him  in  the  passage.  The  two  women,  meanwhile, 
walked  off,  and  some  minutes  later  there  were 
three  women  sitting  in  the  garden.  Miss  Onora 
was  the  middlemost. 

They  all  sat  under  Jooly's  window,  and  not  one 
of  them,  if  the  truth  be  told,  gave  a  thought  to 
Jooly.  Rotha  was  thinking  of  John,  and  how  very 
professional  he  had  been  ;  and  Ellen  was  thinking 
of  Mr.  Harden,  and  how  very  precipitate  he  had 
been  ;  and  Miss  Onora  was  thinking  of  Rotha  and 
Ellen,  and  how  very  thoughtful  they  had  become. 
Many  things,  she  reflected,  might  happen  in  the 
course  of  the  coming  week. 

The  next  morning  she  made  a  discovery.  It  was 
very  early — six  o'clock  had  not  yet  struck — and  she 
was  up  and  dressed,  because  she  disliked  to  be  in  bed 
awake.  Somebody  else  was  up  and  dressed,  not 
because  she  disliked  to  lie  in  bed  awake — Ellen  liked 
to  lie  in  bed  awake  or  asleep — but  from  purely 
conscientious  motives.  She  was  working  at  a 
writing-table,  and  appeared  to  be  correcting  papers. 
Miss  Onora  had  coughed  twice  and  her  presence  had 
remained  unnoticed.  Some  of  the  papers  were  dis- 
posed of  quickly,  with  a  pleased  face  ;  some  were 
read  with  growing  perplexity,  and  scored  through 
here  and  there  with  every  appearance  of  indignation ; 
now  and  again  books  of  reference  were  taken  down, 
and  the  corrector  satisfied  herself  on  some  knotty 
point    Having  in  this  way  passed  one  by  one  a  pile 
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of  papers  on  her  right  hand  to  her  left  hand,  Ellen 
rose  and  yawned  long  and  loudly.  While  so  doing, 
she  observed  that  she  was  not  alone  in  the  room. 

"  What !  You  here,  Miss  Onora !  "  she  ex- 
claimed in  the  indescribable  tone  which  is  the 
result  of  speaking  before  the  expiration  of  a  yawn. 

"  Yes,  my  dear " — Miss  Onora  looked  with  some 
amusement  at  Ellen,  who,  with  pinched-\ip  eyes 
and  mouth,  was  fighting  against  a  continued  desire 
to  yawn—"  I  have  tried  my  very  hardest  to  make 
my  presence  felt." 

"  Oh,  quite  useless  that  ! "  Ellen  laid  herself  on 
the  floor,  and  her  slight  figure  appeared  almost 
long,  as  lengthened  by  outstretched  hands  and  feet. 
"When  I'm  working.  Miss  Onora,  they  might 
storm  Syracuse,  and,  like  another  Archimedes,  I 
should  only  become  aware  of  the  fact  by  a  bullet's 
piercing  this  breast.  It  wasn't  a  bullet,  dear,  at 
Syracuse,  but  I'm  too  lazy  to  think  what  it  was. 
It  put  an  end  to  the  man." 

Miss  Onora  smiled. 

"  What  were  you  doing,  Archimedes  ?  "  she  asked 
gently. 

"  I  was  correcting  papers — correspondence  work. 
Bride's  was  the  best." 

A  look  of  surprise  passed  Miss  Onora's  face. 

"  Has  Bride  gone  over  to  you  from  Rotha  ?  " 

"  I  don't  know  about  that,"  Ellen  answered. 
"  She  works  with  Rotha  when  she  can.  She  works 
all  the  year  round  with  me — has  found  out  that  I 
livfe  by  it,  and  likes  to  contribute  to  my  income. 
A  nice-thoughted  child.  Some  of  them  are  like 
that " 

"  Losers  by  the  transaction,  I  presume  ?  "  Miss 
Onora  observed  quietly. 

"  No,  no  ;  I  fancy  the  recording  angel  puts  it  to 
their  credit." 

Miss  Onora  was  silent  for  a  moment ;  then  she 
asked : 

"  Do  you  like  the  work,  Ellen  ?  " 

"  Depends  on  what  is  sent  in.  It's  very  different ; 
some  of  it  is  good,  some  of  it  is  show-off,  and  some 
of  it  is  wofully  bad." 

Good  SiXid  dad  were  words  that  Miss  Onora  under- 
stood, but  "  show-off"  perplexed  her. 

"  What  is  '  show-off'  ?  "  she  asked  gravely. 

"Show-off,  Miss  Onora,  is  giving  dates  and 
details  that  are  not  asked  for.  They  are  the  heart- 
break of  the  corrector,  for  they  need  verification. 
One  has  to  make  up  one's  mind  that  they  are  all 
wrong,  and  has  frequently  the  aggravation  to  find 
that  they  are  all  right" 

Miss  Onora  looked  sympathetic.  Apparently  she 
understood  "  the  aggravation." 

"  What  happens  then  ?  "  she  asked. 

Ellen  turned  her  head  sorrowfully  in  the  direction 
of  her  writing-table. 

"  One  pens  a  sarcastic  note  as  a  vent  to  one's 
rage.  It  cheers  me  a  little,  but  not  wholly.  Who 
was  the  man  among  the  ancients,  dear,  who  went 
and  slew  himself  because  his  friend  was  sarcastic  ? 
None  of  my  students  seem  even  made  limp  by  my 
philippics.    Witness  those  budgets." 

"  Why  don't  you  tell  them  of  the  man  among 
the  ancients,  Ellen  ?  " 

"Because  I  don't  know  his  name,  and  they 
would  want  to  know  from  me  what  it  was.    They 


would  go  over  to.  a  male  coach  if  I  couldn't  tell 
them." 

Miss  Onora  laughed. 

"The  male  coach  might  not  know  the  name, 
cither." 

"  Oh,  but  the  chances  are  that  he  would,  Miss 
Onora,  and,  if  he  didn't " — the  fine  compliment  (o 
man's  knowledge  was  followed,  with  alarming  speed, 
by  something  that  was  not  a  fine  compliment  to  his 
ethics—"  he  would  write  Name  Unknown,  and  the 
matter  would  end.  I  couldn't  do  that.  I  should 
begin  to  read  Lempri^e,  and  put  questions  in  the 
magazines.  The  thing  would  haunt  me  like  a  passion, 
and  I  should  work  myself  into  a  brain  fever,  pend- 
ing infomiation  concerning  the  man.  Miss  Onora  " 
(she  sat  up),  "^k?  I  smell  buttered  toast?" 

"  I  think  it  is  possible  that  you  do,  dear,  for  I 
do." 

"  Then  it  must  be  in  the  air  3  and  how  lovely  it 
is  ! " 

With  this  remark  Ellen  rose,  linked  her  arm  in 
Miss  Onora's,  and,  with  what  Miss  Onora  called 
her  "  airy,  fairy  Lilian  "  motion,  betook  herself  to 
the  breakfast-room,  there  to  forget  all  troubles  of 
the  hour  in  the  consumption  of  tea  and  toast 
Jooly,  the  breakfast-maker,  sat  in  his  old  place 
at  the  table-foot,  and  watched  with  hospitable 
smiles  the  emptying  of  the  toast- plates.  He 
observed  that  it  seemed  to  him  a  little  livelier  now 
that  Dr.  Searle  had  come  from  town,  and  Ellen 
cordially  expressed  agreement  of  opinion  with  him, 
after  which  he  asked  when  Mr.  Harden  would 
call  again,  and  Ellen  precipitately  requested  of  him 
to  replenish  the  milk-jug.  Rotha  the  while  said 
nothing,  so  little  had  she  changed  from  what  she 
had  been  in  years  gone  by,  when  Bnde  had  said 
of  her, 

"  She  /if/f€ns," 

As  for  Miss  Onora,  noting  the  talk  of  the  boy 
and  the  fiaces  of  the  girls,  she  began  beating  sides 
and  top  of  her  egg  in  the  reckless  way  in  which 
she  did  this  when  her  thoughts  ran  away  with  her ; 
and  Miss  Mariabella  was  not  there  to  administer  a 
rebuke. 

After  the  breakfast  she  betook  herself  to  the 
garden,  and  there  wrote  a  letter  to  Miss  Mariabella» 
of  which  this  is  a  specimen  sentence — 

"-^//V  rigkf  with  our  children^  dear^  and  thert 
will  be  no  spoilt  romances^ 

Having  written  these  words,  Miss  Onora  sat 
back  in  her  chair,  and  gave  herself  up  to  thought. 
In  fancy  she  saw  John's  face  again.  Ellen  was 
right.  It  had  "  I'll  bide  my  time  "  written  all  over 
it,  and  he  had  bided  his  time,  and  it  was  manifest 
that  he  had  not  bided  in  vain.  Here  Miss  Onora 
began  talking  aloud.  Her  thoughts  were  still  with 
Ellen,  and  she  repeated  Ellen's  words,  uncon> 
sciously  speaking  with  something  of  her  chant — 
"  It  would  be  horribly  inartistic  in  Rotha  to  marry 
him,  after  all,  and  would  disappoint  me  in  her." 

Miss  Onora  laughed  softly,  and  some  one  near 
her  laughed  softly.  She  glanced  round  and  saw 
Ellen,  who,  like  woman  primeval,  was  sitting  on  die 
ground.  She  sat  within  some  three  paces  of  Miss 
Onora,  with  hands  about  her  knees,  and  she  looked 
up  laughing  into  the  laughing  old  lady's  face.  To 
neither  was  the  situation  apparently  fraught  with 
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any  embarrassment,  and  they  laughed  on  in  unison. 
The  first  to  compose  herself  was  Miss  Onora,  who 
asked — 

"  What  did  you  mean,  dear  child,  when  you  said 
that?     What  is  your  notion  of  the  artistic,  of  life 

as "  she  paused,  and  a  fine  light  came  into  her 

face — "  as  a  well-ordered  poem  ?  " 

Ellen  unloosed  her  arms  from  about  her  own 
knees,  and  laid  them  on  Miss  Onora's. 

"  I  should  have  to  think  for  a  year  and  a  day, 
dear,"  she  then  said,  her  bright  face  growing  grave, 

"  before  I  could  tell  you  that,  and  then oh,  then 

I  should  talk  like  a  book  ;  like  one  of  Peacock's,  I 
am  afraid.  You  don't  like  Peacock,  darling,  do 
you  ?  " 

"There  are  writers  whom  I  like  better,"  Miss 
Onora  admitted  with  a  smile.  "  But  why  do  you 
always  wander  from  the  point,  Ellen  ?  "  she  added. 
"  What  I  want  to  know  is,  if  things  have  come  quite 
to  a  standstill  between  you  and  Mr.  Harden." 

Ellen  became  suddenly  interested  in  the  farther- 
most point  of  the  landscape,  and,  with  face  held 
well  away  from  Miss  Onora's,  said  with  some 
vehemence^ — 

"Do  you  call  that  keeping  to  the  point.  Miss 
Onora?  I  call  it  starting  a  bran-new  subject,  and 
I  do  ask  of  you " — her  voice  became  plaintive — 
"to  let  us  keep  to— Peacock." 

She  fluttered  the  leaves  of  a  book  by  the  writer, 
which  lx>re  the  name  "Crotchet  Castle,"  and 
asked  with  feigned  humility,  "  Is  it  very  witty, 
dear,  to  write  of  *  the  demulcent  of  a  well-buttered 
muffin  *  ?  " 

Miss  Onora  smiled. 

"There  have  been  people  who  thought  it  so, 
Ellen.  I  can  only  think  of  one  thing  just  now, 
and  that  is,  how  most  pleasant  it  is  that  all  has 
not  come  to  a  standstill  between  you  and  Mr. 
Harden." 

Ellen  bent  her  face  more  deeply  over  the  book, 
and  said  lightly — 

"I  want  you  to  forget.  Miss  Onora,  that  two 
such  persons  as  Mr.  Harden  and  I  live,  and  let 
me  read  to  you  the  duologue  here  between  Lady 
Clarinda  and  Captain  Fitzchrome.  This" — she 
went  on  speaking  with  nervous  speed — "this  is 
my  footnote  voice,  dear.  It  has  not  the  volume 
of  my  usual  speech.  I  want  you  to  under- 
stand that,  because  some  of  the  jokes  are  ex- 
plained in  footnotes  ;  that  is  so  nice  in  Peacock. 
May  I  begin?" 

"  No." 

Miss  Onora  spoke  in  the  somewhat  peculiar  tone 


which  is  the  result  of  speaking  of  one  thing  while 
writing  of  another.  "Sit  quiet,"  she  added,  her 
voice  becoming  more  and  more  a  distant  sound, 
and  the  laconic  order  being  given  as  if  to  a  little 
child — this  to  the  vast  delectation  of  Ellen — "  sit 
quiet  till  I' finish  my  letter,  and  then  you  can  take 
it  to  the  post  for  me." 

Ellen  sat  quiet  as  directed,  stealing  peeps  at  the 
thought-filled  face  bent  over  the  paper.  In  course 
of  time  the  letter  was  finished,  artd  she  took  it 
demurely  and  went  with  it  to  the  post.  It  was 
only  a  little  part  of  Miss  Onora's  queenhood  that 
she  was  waited  on  by  ladies,  and  had  at  her 
bidding  always  three  or  four  gentlewomen  to  do 
things  great  and  small  for  her. 

On  her  way  towards  Blackton,  Ellen  was  met 
by  Rotha,  and  volunteered  the  information  that  she 
was  off  to  post  the  news  to  Miss  Mariabella. 

"  News  ?    What  news,  Ellen  ?  " 

The  question  escaped  Rotha  involuntarily. 

Ellen  laughed. 

"Can  it  really  be,"  she  said,  "that  you  are 
growing  inquisitive,  Rotha?  Why,  nothing  less 
than  this,  of  course — that  the  banns  are  about 
to  be  cried  for  you  and  me.  I  know  exactly 
how  you  are  looking,  Rotha" — this  was  said 
with  back  suddenly  turned — "and  Fm  all  curling 
up." 

"  No,  you're  not,  Ellen,"  Rotha  said,  with  laud- 
able good-temper,  the  great  vexation  which  for  a 
moment  had  come  to  her  face  giving  way  to  a 
bright,  warm  smile.  "  You're  chorkling  "  (this  was 
Ellen's  own  word),  "or  doing  something  else 
equally  disgraceful"  (Ellen  was  merely  smiling 
softly).  "  I  do  dislike  things  being  talked  about 
and  written  about ;  but  of  course  I  can't  help  what 
you  may  choose  to  surmise,  you  and  Miss  Onora, 
and "  she  paused. 

"The  town,"  completed  Ellen,  pointing  to  the 
one  church-steeple  which  indicated  the  site  of  little 
Blackton. 

Rotha  held  out  her  hand,  wnth  still  the  bright 
smile  on  her  lips,  and  said  gently — 

"  You're  very  trying,  Ellen,  but  we  won't  quarrel 
about  it." 

"No."  Ellen's  face  changed,  and  she  added 
impulsively,  "It  has  made  you  so  much  nicer, 
Rotha.  Go  home,  dear,  or  I  shall  kiss  you  with 
the  open  eye  of  Blackton  on  us." 

Having  thus  darkly  alluded  to  some  new  thing 
in  Rotha's  life,  Ellen  did  kiss  her  friend  with  the 
open  eye  of  Blackton  on  her,  then  proceeded  to 
the  post-oflSce. 


EE^l 
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IN  January  and  February,  1893,  a  preliminary 
notice  was  given  in  the  "  Leisure  Hour "  of 
Mr.  Conway's  expedition  in  the  Himalayas, 
based  upon  the  reports  of  it  which  had  just  arrived 
in  England,  and  prefaced  by  a  sketch  of  some 
previous  mountain  ascents  in  the  same  region. 
This  notice  was  unavoidably  imperfect,  from  lack 
of  information.  Of  some  important  portions  of 
this  adventurous  journey  no  details  had  come  to 
hand.'  But  the  letters  which  had  arrived  rendered 
it  apparent  that  a  story  of  unusual  interest  might 
be  expected,  and  this  expectation  has  now  been 
realised  by  the  publication  of  the  handsome  and 

'  The  lelers  ifl.iting  to  Ihem  ucra  lost  in  transit. 


lavishly  illustrated  volume  entitled  "Climbing  in 
the  Himalayas," '  in  which  Mr.  Conway  shows  that 
he  can  wield  the  pen  as  ably  as  the  ice-a.te  :  and 
to  this  it  may  be  added  that  he  writes  with  the 
authority  of  an  acknowledged  and  esteemed  export. 
The  journey  comn^nced,  it  will  be  remembered 
from  what  has  been  said  in  the  previous  papers,  by 
traversing  the  recently  annexed  Hunza-Nag>-r  (or 
Nagar)  district,  and  it  is  pleasant  to  find  that  the 
natives  there  are  already  beginning  to  benefit 
by    good    government.       Mr.    Conway    had    ex- 
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periaices  with  the  highest  and  lowest,  and  got 
along  well  with  all.  *•  We  were  delighted,"  he  says, 
**  witfi  these  men  of  Nagyr.*'  Not  less  agreeable  is 
it,  too,  to  read  his  commendations  of  the  Gurkhas 
who  joined  his  par^,  and  went  through  the  whole 
campaign.  It  has  been  proved  on  many  occasions 
that  the  Gurkhas  are  tough,  hardy  men,  and  good 
fighters  ;  but  this  is  the  first  time  that  their  capacity 
for  warring  against  the  elements  has  been  demon- 
strated. Two  of  them  reached  the  greatest  eleva- 
tion which  was  attained  on  the  journey  (22,600 
feet).  Their  natural  aptitude  and  ability  as 
mountaineers  is  a  discovery  which  will  be  beneficial 
to  all  those  who  follow  Mr.  Conway  in  the 
Himalayas,  and  is  one  of  the  most  valuable  that 
he  made. 

Mr.  Conway,  it  should  be  said,  however,  has 
the  happy  faculty  of  getting  along  with  most  of 
the  people  he  encounters — even  with  porters, 
who  are  usually  a  cause  of  pain  and  grief  to 
travellers.  He  speaks  well  of  his  porters,  though 
he  doubtless  had  plenty  of  trouble  with  them. 
Like  other  people,  they  of  course  suffered  from 
the  ills  which  happen  to  those  who  get  to  great 
elevations,  including  snow-blindness.  "Both  my 
t7es  are  melted,"  a  coolie  said  to  him  one  day, "  and 
when  I  open  them  they  pour  out."  But  they 
seem  to  have  almost  entirely  escaped  frost-bite,  and 
this  is  a  curious  point,  as  their  feet,  according  to 
ordinary  notions,  were  ill-protected.  Very  naturally, 
they  hated  glaciers,  and  rushed  for  a  stony  surface 
in  preference,  stones  being  less  cold  than  ice  to 
their  insufficiently  covered  feet.  On  this  account 
it  was  perhaps  fortunate  that  the  glaciers  which 
had  to  be  traversed  were  so  much  covered  with 
moraines. 

The  story  of  the  passages  of  these  great  glaciers 
is  one  of  the  principal  features  of  the  book,  and 
many  of  the  incidents  which  occurred  upon  them 
were  novel  and  unexpected.  Before  this  part  of 
the  jouniey  was  commenced  they  had  their  adven- 
tures with  man  and  beast.  Ibex  were  frequently 
seen,  and  sometimes  bears.  One  day  when  the 
Alpine  guide  Zurbriggen  was  coming  over  the  crest 
of  a  moraine  he  found  himself  face  to  face  with 
Bruin.  The  beast  stood  and  looked  at  him  with 
open  mouth,  and,  said  Zurbriggen,  "  I  thought  he 
was  coming  for  me,  but  I  shouted  and  waved  my 
axe,  and,  when  he  saw  that,  he  turned  and  ran. 
Donnerwetter  I  Without  a  rifle  I  will  not  wander 
far  again."  Ibex  here,  like  chamois  in  the  Alps, 
frequently  perish  in  avalanches.  On  one  occasion 
no  fewer  than  four  were  seen  coming  down  in  a 
fall  of  ice.  "  One  of  them  was  ultimately  pitched 
out  of  the  side  of  the  avalanche  and  left  on  a  snow 
slope,  but  the  others  were  carried  to  the  foot  of  the 
gully  and  were  buried." 

The  great  glacier  journeys  were  amongst  Mr. 
Conway's  principal  feats.  Taking  it  all  round,  the 
most  remarkable  of  them  was  his  expedition  over 
the  Hispar  Pass.*  The  existence  of  this  pass  was 
rumoured,  but  no  reliable  information  about  it 
could  be  obtained,  and  he  may  fairly  be  called  its 
discoverer.      Sixty  miles    of   glacier    had  to  be 

'  This  is  the  pass  upon  which  the  draughtsman  united  two 
long  glaciers  flowing  in  opposite  directions.  See  the  "  Leisure 
Hour  "  for  1893.  p.  194. 


traversed  or  avoided  on  its  passage,  which  occupied 
an  entire  fortnight  (July  11-26).  A  large  part  of 
the  ice  was  covered  with  stones  {moraines)^  which 
rose  sometimes  into  considerable  hills,  bearing 
more  or  less  vegetation— a  clear  proof  of  their 
antiquity.  The  first  general  view  of  this  great  ice- 
stream,  which  far  exceeds  the  dimensions  of  the 
largest  glaciers  in  the  Alps,  is  thus  described  : 

**From  camp  we  could  only  see  the  broad  stony  foot  of 
the  ice,  and  above  that,  far  away,  a  group  of  distant  peaks. 
Right  and  left,  indeed,  there  were  the  long  ridges,  bounding 
the  abnormally  straight  valley.  .  .  .  But  from  the  high  posi- 
tion now  attained,  I  beheld  the  broad  snow  col  itself  and  the 
long  majestic  glacier,  descending  all  its  forty  miles  in  one 
grand  sweep  to  my  feet.  .  .  .  After  long  gazing  at  the  whole 
view  the  eye  finally  rested  upon  the  glacier— so  vast  a  thing ; 
so  much  vaster  than  any  glacier  I  had  imagined.  Its  last 
twenty  miles  were  entirely  stone  covered,  so  that  the  nearest 
white  ice  was  far  away.  The  whole  surface  looked  level, 
and  there  were  evidently  no  ice-falls  to  be  surmounted. 
Many  tributary  glaciers  swept  round  comers  to  join  the  main 
stream,  but  they  appeared  neither  to  add  to  its  volume  nor 
to  disturb  its  tranquillity.  There  was  nowhere  any  visible 
trace  of  life  or  man.  It  was  a  glimpse  into  the  world  that 
knows  him  not." 

After  a  day's  journey  up  it,  Mr.  Conway  said  of 
this  glacier— 

*'  It  is  a  wonderful  sight— everywhere  swollen  into  great 
stone-covered  mounds,  broken  by  a  black  icy  cliff  here  and 
there,  and  dotted  with  lakes.  The  thing  is  on  so  vast  a 
scale  that  it  takes  time  to  realise  its  immensity.  There  were 
several  areas  of  stony  and  earthy  surface  which  had  evidently 
remained  undisturbed  by  crevasse  convulsions  for  many  years. 
Soil  had  formed,  and  numerous  plants  had  taken  root  and 
were  flourishing.  .  .  .  The  whole  surface  was  one  mounded 
grey  expanse,  more  resembling  the  mid-Atlantic  on  a  grey 
stormy  day  than  anything  else  in  the  world.  The  stone 
avalanches  that  kept  pouring  down  the  slopes  of  the  mounds 
were  not  unlike  the  breaking  of  waves." 

I^rge  as  these  glaciers  are,  it  appears  that  there 
was  a  time  when  they  were  more  extensive.  In  the 
neighbourhood  of  Astor  (south-south-east  of  Gilgit) 
it  is  said  that  there  are  huge  moraines  unconnected 
with  the  existing  glaciers.  "Their  crests  are  as 
much  as  2,000  feet  above  the  bed  of  the  Astor 
River.  They  have  been  cut  through  by  the  tor- 
rent. ...  To  pass  this  obstacle  we  had  to  mount 
some  600  feet."  The  Hispar  Glacier  and  its 
affluents  are  also  smaller  than  they  were  formerly. 
An  established  path  over  one  of  the  lateral  moraines 
more  than  500  feet  above  the  present  surface  of 
the  ice  shows  that  their  shrinkage  occurred  a  long 
while  ago. 

For  some  days  they  traversed  the  slopes  on  the 
southern  bank  of  the  glacier,  and  it  was  not 
necessary  to  go  upon  the  ice  itself,  where  there 
were  many  ponds  and  pools,  and  even  "  elaborate 
lagoons  with  bays  and  straits  and  islands,  with  ice- 
cliffs  for  shores,  and  always  stones  tumbling  over 
them  and  plashing  in  the  waters."  After  three 
days'  travelling  along  the  side  they  came  to  the 
part  where  the  glacier  commenced  to  be  free  from 
stones.  In  the  midst  of  the  glacier  there  was  a 
narrow  band  of  clear  ice  : 

**  It  started  a  mile  or  two  lower  down  than  oar  camp,  and 
stretched  upwards,  widening  without  intermission,  back  to 
the  snow-field.  Thus  we  had  at  last  reached  the  limit  of  the 
wholly  stone-covered  ice,  and  our  next  advance  would  be, 
not  upon  loose  and  angular  stones,  as  heretofore,  but  upon  a 
good  and  fairly  even  surface  of  ice,  over  which  progress  might 
1^  expected  to  become  more  rapid." 
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On  July  15  they  took  to  it,  and  promised  them- 
selves a  long  and  easy  march.  "  But  the  glacier," 
says  Mr.  Conway, 

"  was  001  goine  10  let  us  off  so  easily.  Everything  was  on 
a  large  scale.  Whal  on  smaller  glaciers  ate  mere  mounded 
elevations  anil  depressions,  up  and  down  which  one  tuns 
unheeding,  are  here  hills  liriy  or  niore  Tecl  high,  with  slopes 
that  one  has  10  negoliale  carefully.  The  surface  streams 
that  we  are  accusiomed  to  step  over  in  the  Alps  were  here 
rivers  that  could  rarely  lie  crossed.  Moreover,  ihey 
meandered  so  widely  about  the  free  part  of  the  glacier  that 
we  were  by  no  means  able  lo  choose  our  route  as  we  pleased, 
but  must  follow  Iheir  mighty  sinuodlies.  Thus  our  progress, 
(hough  pleasanter  than  on  previous  days,  was  far  from  being 
swift  or  easy." 

The  coolies  did  not  like  it  at  all.  They  greatly 
preferred  to  traverse  the  stones  of  the  moraines. 
This  day  they  crossed  from  the  south  to  the  north 
side,  and  camped  on  the  right  hank,  upon  a  little 
meadow  at  the  height  of  14,110  feet,  bright  with 
flowers,  and  with  sufficient  brushwood  for  the 
night  The  next  day  (July  16),  continuing  up  the 
same  side,  they  encamped  at  15,240  feet,  and  had 
to  remain  there  two  nights,  as  they  had  got  beyond 
the  limits  of  vegetation,  and  had  to  Send  ten  men 
back  to  collect  fuel  for  cooking.  Here  the  coolies 
entered  a  plaintive  protest  against  proceeding. 
They  stood  in  a  row  with  hands  joined  and  melan- 
choly faces.  "  The  road  is  bad,"  they  said,  "  have 
pity  upon  us,  and  let  us  all  go  back."  They  stood 
patiently  but  not  hopefully  before  me  repeating 
these  words.  "  The  road  is  bad.  Sahib,  alas  !  the 
road  is  bad."  I  was  sorry  for  the  poor  fellows,  but 
could  do  nothing  for  them  except  promise  endless 


sheep  and  bakshish  as  a  compensation  for  their 
troubles.  "On  the  i8th  they  reached  the  summit 
of  the  pass  (17,650  feet).  There  was  no  trouble 
with  the  porters  now." 

"  They  knew  they  must  go  over,  and  each  set  himself  lo 
do  his  best.  .  ■  .  The  view  ahead  absorbed  all  our  attention. 
It  was  beyond  comparison  the  finest  view  of  mountains  it 
has  ever  tieen  my  lot  to  l>elioid,  not  do  I  believe  the  world 


can  hold  a  finer.  We  expected  to  look  down  a  loi^  valley 
such  as  we  had  come  up,  but  there  was  no  vallej  in  sight. 
Before  us  lay  a  basin  or  lake  of  snow. 

"  This  lake  was  bounded  to  the  north  and  east  by  while 
ridges,  and  to  ihe  south  by  the  splendid  row  of  needle-peaks 
the  highest  of  which,  the  Ogte,  had  looked  at  ns  over  ihe 
pass  two  days  before.  From  the  midst  of  the  snoiry  lake 
rose  a  series  oi  mountain  islands,  and  there  were  endliss 
ba>-s  and  straits  as  of  white  waler  nestlir^g  amongst  them. 
It  was  the  vast  blank  plain  that  gave  so  extraordinary  :: 
character  to  the  scene.  .  ,  .  But  the  level  snow-fleld  woulii 
have  possessed  little  beauty,  for  all  its  majestj  of  size  ori) 
sweep  of  form,  had  it  not  keen  the  floor  of  as  wondetful  an 
avenue  of  peaks  as  exitLs  amongst  the  rDounlains  of  the 
world.  On  bolh  sides  of  the  gladcr  for  some  fifteen  miles 
they  rise,  one  beyund  another,  a  scries  of  spires,  needle- 
sharp,  walled  about  wilh  precipices  on  which  no  snow  C3n 
rest,  and  separaled  from  one  another  by  broken  couloirs, 
wherein  tottering  masses  of  Snow  are  for  a  while  cau^I  till 
they  fall  in  overwhelming  masses  on  the  slopes  at  their  feet. 
The  Aiguilles  of  Chamonix  are  wonderful,  and  possess  a 
gtace  of  outline  all  their  own  ;  but  these  needles  surpi;; 
them  in  steepness,  outnumber  them  in  multitude,  and  out- 
reach them  in  size.  The  highest  of  them  flings  its  royal 
summit  mote  than  23,000  feet  in  the  air.  ...  I  nuiicd  the 
ridge  on  the  north  the  Ogre's  fingers,  and  the  great  peak  the 
Ogre." 

The  descent  from  the  Hispar  Pass  was  almost 
as   toilsome  as  the  ascent.     The   gradients    were 
small,  and  there  was  no  outlet  for  the  water  which 
formed  on  the  surface  of  the  glacier.     "  Sometimes 
there  were  pools  of  water  ten  or  more  inches  deep 
loosely  crusted  over  with  an  inch  or  so  of  a  honey- 
combed something  that  was  neither  snow  nor  ice. 
It  was  useless  trying  to  find  a  dry  track  :  the  thing 
had  to  be  tramped  right  through,  and  for  an  hour 
and   a   quarter  we  waded  the  icy  slush  in  angry 
misery.      The    Gurkhas 
took  their  troubles  with 
their  usual  good  temper, 
and  only  laughed  when 
they  sank  in  deeper  than 
usual.   ...  At  last  we 
came  to  crevasses,  and. 
for  the  first  time  in  our 
lives,  were  delighted  lo 
meet  with  them,  for  Ihey 
swallowed  up  the  water 
and  look  it  down  into  iht 
bowels  of  the  ice."     Fo: 
the  rest  of  this  laborious 
passage  the  reader  mu>: 
turn  to  the  book.      An 
other  week  was  occupii.; 
upon  il  before  the  exix- 
dition  arrived  at  the  firK 
village  (Askole)  on   the 
other  side  ;  whence  ihci 
set  out,  alter  a  few  days' 
rest,  to  explore  the  gKai 
Baltoro  Glacier, and  "to 
^^^  solve,  as  far  as  might  bf 

possible,  in  one  seasrr. 
the  question  of  what  is  the  greatest  height  moun- 
taineers of  our  generation  can  attain." 

A  general  notion  has  already  been  given  of  th;- 
experiences  of  the  travellers  on  this  part  of  their 
journey.  The  Baltoro  Glacier  was  even  stonit; 
than  the  Hispar,  and  quite  as  tiresome  to  traverse : 
and  the  size  of  the  caravan,  which  amounted  1^' 
more  than  ninety  persons,  accompanied  by  twtn:y 
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^eep  ^nd  a  dozen  goats,  prevented  rapid  progress. 
'He  heat  was  occasionally  as  much  as  loo**  Fahr. 
shade.     A  fortnight  passed  after  leaving 


sicole  before  they  obtained  even  a  glimpse  of  K'-*. 
[r.     Oonway  has  a  good  deal  to  say  about,  and 
several  views  of  this  great  mountain,  which  is 
only  to  Mount  Everest.    According  to  his 
l3servdtions,  K^  is  less  in  height  than  the  altitude 
HicH   'was  assigned  to  it  by  the  Indian  Surveyors, 
n<3.  tViis  has  induced  Gen.  J.  T.  Walker  (who  was 
>rnnerl>  Surveyor- General  of  India)  to  look  into  the 
ia.t.ter.      He  says  in  the  Geographical  Journal  for 
Lpril    1894*  "this  peak  was  first  brought  to  notice, 
s  or  very  reraarkabfe  altitude,  in  the  year  1858,  by 
tie  operations  of  the  Great  Trigonometrical  Survey 
.f  Inclia.     No  name  having  been  discovered  for  it, 
.  -wa-s  provisionally  designated  K* — or  No.  2  of  the 
Carakoram  range— and  it  is  still  very  generally 
nown  by  that  designation.  .  .  .  K*  has  ceased  to 
>e    an    appropriate  name.  .  .  .  The    height  first 
i^iven  by  the  Survey  to  this  peak  was  28,278  feet, 
waV.\ng   it  the  second  highest  peak  in  the  world 
tvhose  height  has  been  accurately  determined,  and 
ibout  100  feet  higher  than  the  celebrated  moun- 
tain  Kinchenjunga,  which  stands  at  the  meeting- 
point  of  the  borders  of  Nepaul,  Tibet,  and  Sikkim. 
,  .  .  Its  height  was  determined  by  observations  from 
nine    of   the  principal  stations  of  the    Kashmir 
triangulation.  ...  In  order  to  place  geographers 
in  possession  of  the  exact  facts  of  the  case,  I  have 
obtained  the  separate  values  from  India,  and  give 
i\\e\i\  in  the  following  table. 


\ 


Year  and  station  of  observation 

Distance 
in  miles 

Height  in  feet 
above  sea-level 

1856.     liaiimukh      . 

>37 

28,294 

1857.     Kaiiuri-Nar 

114 

28,218 

„         Barwai  . 

88 

28,259 

,,         Tbalanka 

75 

28,323 

1858.     Marsh&la 

59 

28,240 

„         Kastor   . 

66 

28,261 

„         Thurigo. 

62 

28,254 

1859.     Shangniti 

79 

28,247 

,,        Biachuthusa    . 

99 

28,219 

Adopted  final  value    . 


28,250  ft. 


**  There  can   be   little    doubt,"  says    General 
Walker,  "that  the  finally. adopted  value  may  be 
accepted  as  true  within  a  few  feet.     It  is  obviously 
far  more  reliable  than  a  result  which  was  obtained 
from  a  few  days'  barometric  observations  near  the 
peak,"    In  this  we  may  agree  with  General  Walker 
without  in  any  way  depreciating  the  labours  of 
^^^.  Conway.    The  barometric  method  of  mea- 
suring heights  cannot  yield  such  results  as  are  ob- 
tainable by  the  methods  which  have  been  employed 
on  the  survey  of  India.* 

It  is,  however,  curious  to  learn  that  the  altitude 

^wth  vs  accepted  as  that  of  the  second  highest 

"mountain  in  the  world,  has  been  deduced  from 

^gles  that  have  been  obtained  at  such  great 

<i»siances,  the  least  distance,  as  one  sees  from  the 

i»fti^^*^8^*  ^  ^o«"t  Evenesl  is  said  to  be  29.002  feet    See 
^  4  to  page  193  of  ihe  •'  LeUure  Hour  "  for  1893. 


table,  being  fifty-nine  miles.  It  would  be  in- 
teresting if  the  late  Surveyor-General  would  also 
publish  the  data  from  which  the  elevation  has 
been  deduced  of  the  loftiest  mountain  in  the 
world,  namely,  Mount  Everest.  If  it  should  appear 
that  the  adopted  elevation  of  this  mountain  de- 
pends upon  obser\'ations  which  were  made  at  one 
hundred  miles  and  upwards  (and  this  is  said  to 
have  been  the  case),  it  would  somewhat  shake 
public  confidence  in  its  twenty-nine  thousand  and 
ttvo  feet.* 

The  temperatures  which  have  been  observed  by 
Mr.  Conway  at  his  greatest  elevations  have  also  a 
special  interest  in  connection  with  the  future  of 
mountain  exploration.  Though  not  at  all  sen- 
sational, they  are  not  the  less  deserving  of  con- 
fidence on  that  account.  The  highest  temperature 
he  records,  103®  Fahr.,  was  observed  in  tent,  on 
August  23,  at  noon,  when  he  was  encamped  at 
the  height  of  18,200  feet ;  and  the  lowest,  22^ 
below  freezing-point,  was  the  minimum  of  the 
night  of  August  25-26,  when  he  was  encamped 
at  20,000  feet.  Few  observations  have  been  re- 
corded of  minimum  temperatures  in  the  Himalayas 
at  great  elevations,  or  indeed  in  any  part  of  the 
world,  and  for  the  future  of  mountain  exploration 
it  is  desirable  to  know  what  are  the  lowest  that  it 
is  probable  will  be  encountered. 

The  decrease  in  temperature  as  one  rises  above 
the  level  of  the  sea  is  not  uniformly  the  same 
everywhere,^  though  when  the  means  are  taken 
of  a  large  number  of  observations  (made  almost 
anywhere),  it  is  found  that  the  decline  is  approxi- 
mately one  degree  Fahrenheit  for  every  hundred 
yards  of  rise.'  This  is  the  case  up  to  very  con- 
siderable elevations  above  the  sea;  and  any 
adventurer  who  may  contemplate  ascents  of  the 
highest  mountains  in  the  world  should  bear  in 
mind  that,  if  this  rate  of  decrease  continues,  the 
temperatures  which  he  will  experience  at  night, 
anyhow,  will  become  extremely — almost  insupport- 
ably — low. 

In  Icoking  into  Mr.  Conway's  records,  I  find 
that  the  minima  which  he  experienced  at  his 
highest  camps  were  pretty  closely  those  that  he 
might  have  expected,  from  reckoning  that  they 
would  be  1°  Fahr.  lower  for  every  300  feet  that  he 
was  above  Calcutta  or  Bombay,  where  the  mean 
of  the  minimum  temperatures  in  the  month  of 
August  is  between  77**  and  78**  Fahr. 

\ 


Place  of  obsen-atlon 


Minima  which     Minima  which 
Here  actually    ,      might  have     \ 
observed  been  expected  \ 


Junction  Camp  (15,870  ft.) 

Serac  Camp       (18,200  ft.) 

Upper  Plateau^  ,„  ^^^  f.  . 
Camp  ;(^o,ocoft.) 


Fahrenheit 
220-5  • 

•o-O* 


17' 


13^-0 


Fahrenheit      \ 


17 


ii°*3 


\ 


•  Mean  of  3  nights.  *  Means  of  a  r.ig^^*-  . 

1  CoL  H.  H.  Godwin-Austen  states  in  the  '•  ^^PS-eV   £*»  J^v 
for  M.iy  1894,  that  the  engraving  given   t>y  Mr.  -^^un-ry   ^^i, 
(which  was  reproduced  in  the  "  Leisure  Hour,    )^*^y^.     ^^ 
cannot  Ije  50,  because  it  is  represented   with  two  p*-^  P^^  vSba. 
Conway,  however,  maintains  that  K*  hsis  actualiyj^^^  ***,ri   **^ 

»  Mr.  Glaisher.  after  his  memorable  Jballoon  ^^^^^r<^    \%y>a^ 
came  to  the  following  conclusion.      •'  The   ^^^^^^t\o^ 
air  does  not  decrease  uniformly  with  incresise  of  cicv 

5  For  note,  see  next  page.  ^  ^ 
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It  seems,  therefore,  that  in  this  region  in  the 
month  of  August  minimum  temperatures  become 
lower  and  lower  at  about  the  rate  of  i°  Fahr.  for 
every  hundred  yards  of  rise  ;  and,  consequently,  it 
is  probable  that  on  the  top  of  Mount  Everest  an 
explorer  would  have  to  sustain  a  temperature  of 
about  50°  below  freezing-point,  if  he  should  be  so 
unhappy  as  to  be  surprised  there  by  night. 

Even  from  a  cursory  examination  of  Mr.  Con- 
way's volume,  it  will  be  apparent  to  anyone  that 
the  life  of  an  explorer  at  high  altitudes  is  by  no  - 
means  one  of  unalloyed  pleasure.  Though  many 
persons  would  like  to  share  his  success,  there  are 
few  who  would  care  to  sustain  the  whole  of  his 
experiences.  He  speaks  with  no  uncertain  sound 
about  the  effects  which  are  produced  on  man  by 
the  diminution  in  atmospheric  pressure  which 
occurs  as  we  ascend.  He  declares  that  they  were 
marked  and  pronounced,  and  affected  all.  It  has 
sometimes  been  said  of  late  years  that  man's  range 
is  increasing,  that  he  has,  in  short,  a  greater  ability 
than  formerly  to  sustain  low  pressures  ;  and  light- 
hearted  suggestions  have  been  made  about  the 
ascent  of  Mount  Everest  and  other  of  the  most 
lofty  mountains  of  the  world.  It  will  be  difficult 
to  find  evidences  in  Mr.  Conway's,  book  that  the 
ability  of  man  to  sustain  low  pressure  is  increasing. 
He  speaks  just  as  emphatically  and  rather  more 
lucidly  than  those  who  have  gone  before  him.  He 
declares  that  the  effect  of  living  at  high  altitudes  is 
enfeebling,  and  says  nothing  by  way  of  encourage- 
ment to  those  who  are  sceptical  on  the  subject. 

At  so  moderate  an  elevation  as  14,200  feet,  he 
remarked  that  he  suffered  more  from  rarefaction 
of  the  air  than  upon  any  other  occasion  up  to 
that  time,  and  that  ail  felt  difficulty  in  getting 
enough  air  into  their  lungs.  On  another  occasion, 
at  about  15,000  feet,  he  mentions  suffering  from 
shortness  of  breath,  and  that  relief  was  experienced 
by  quickening  the  rate  of  breathing.  At  15,680 
feet,  after  he  had  been  in  the  field  for  three 
weeks  and  must  have  got  into  tolerably  fit  con- 
dition, he  declares  that  they  plainly  felt,  and 
continued  to  feel  all  the  time  they  remained  at 
that  camp,  "discomfort  from  the  reduced  atmo- 
spheric pressure.  Every  man  of  the  party  suffered 
from  headache.  Our  pulses  beat  with  more  than 
usual  rapidity.  Zurbriggen  "  (the  guide)  "  found 
that  during  his  last  thousand  feet  of  ascent  he  had 
to  travel  more  slowly  than  he  was  accustomed. 
We  all  felt  a  disinclination  to  do  anything  that 
involved  change  of  position,  and  it  required  an 
effort  of  will  to  get  up  and  read  the  barometer  and 
other  instruments.  .  .  .  My  fatigue,  and  the  feeling 
of  weight  in  the  legs,  was  immediately  diminished 
if,  in  walking  uphill,  I  breathed  more  deeply  and 
rapidly  than  usual ;  but  to  keep  this  up  one's 
breathing    muscles    must   be   got    into    training, 

the  earth's  surface,  and  consequently  the  theory  of  a  decline  of 
temperature  of  1°  in  every  300  feet  must  be  abandoned.  In 
some  cases,  with  a  clear  sky,  the  decline  of  i"  has  taken  place 
within  100  feet  of  the  earth,  and  for  a  like  decrease  of  tempera- 
ture it  is  necessary  to  pass  through  more  than  i,ooo  feet  at 
heights  exceeding  5  miles."  On  &ptember  5,  1862,  however, 
when  at  a  height  of  26,350  feet,  at  nine  minutes  to  two  in  the 
afternoon,  he  actually  observed  a  temperature  of  37°  Fahr. 
below  freezing-point,  m  bright  sunlight. 

*  See  Appendix  E,  on  ''Temperatures  in  Ecuador,"  in  my 
''"navels  amongst  the  Great  Andes  of  the  Equator." 


which  takes  time."  When  crossing  the  Hispar 
Pass  (17,650  feet),  though  moving  very  leisurely, 
it  is  said,  "we  certainly  had  to  breathe  faster, 
or  rather  more  deeply  and  fully." 

At  greater  elevations  the  effects  became  more 
pronounced.  When  encamped  at  18,000  feet  it 
is  mentioned  that  "in  any  case  one  pants  for 
breath  if  one  moves  ;  and  if  one  involuntarily 
catches  the  breath,  instantly  becomes  dizzy.'' 
Upon  an  ascent  to  the  height  of  19,400  feet  in 
the  neighbourhood  of  the  Baltoro  Glacio',  it  is 
said  that  they  remained  on  the  summit  for  an 
hour  and  a  quarter  in  perfect  comfort.  "Such 
absence  of  conscious  discomfort  must  not,  how- 
ever, be  taken  to  imply  that  diminished  atmo- 
spheric pressure  was  producing  no  effect  upon  us. . . 
The  relative  slowness  of  our  march  up  the  stony 
glacier  from  Baltoro,  and  the  extreme  fatigue  daily 
experienced  after  only  five  or  six  hours  of  toil- 
some advance,  were  due  quite  as  much,  no  doubt, 
to  the  thinness  of  the  atmosphere  as  to  the  diffi- 
culty of  the  way.  ...  I  was  the  only  one  of  the 
party  who  had  work  to  do  on  the  summit,  and  it 
required  a  far  greater  effort  of  will  to  fa<^  and 
accomplish  the  work,  than  mere  fatigue  would 
account  for." 

The  foregoing  observations  are  rather  emphatic, 
and  the  next  ones  will  be  more  so.  After  having 
passed  a  night  at  20,000  feet,  and  about  to  start 
for  the  highest  point  which  was  attained  on  the 
journey  (22,600  feet),  it  is  said  that  "the  needful 
preparations  occupied  a  long  time,y5?r  every  man- 
ment  was  a  toil.  After  lacing  a  boot^  one  kad  to  lie 
down  and  take  breath  before  one  could  lace  tke  nextr 
And  when  they  got  under  weigh,  and  were  between 
20,000  and  21,000  feet,  we  are  told  that  "  Zurbrig- 
gen found  the  labour  of  step-cutting,  severe  at  any 
time,  incomparably  more  fatiguing  than  at  the 
ordinary  Swiss  levels.  Neither  the  excitement  of 
the  occasion,  nor  the  stimulus  afforded  by  the  hope 
and  expectation  that  they  were  about  "  to  beat  ^ 
record  "  could  stave  off  the  inevitable.  Arrived  on 
their  summit,  they  "  ceased  to  pant  the  moment  ibe 
need  for  exertion  was  withdrawn,"  but  "  all  felt  weak 
and  ill,  like  men  just  lifted  from  beds  of  sickfuss,  .  . 
We  had  all  practically  reached  the  limit  of  our 
powers.  .  .  All  recognised  that  the  greatest  we 
were  going  to  accomplish  was  done,  and  tha: 
henceforward  nothing  remained  for  us  but  down- 
wards and  homewards." 

The  extracts  which  have  been  given  from  this 
attractive  volume,  though  doing  it  scant  justice, 
may  serve  to  show  that  it  will  sustain  and  enhance 
Mr.  Conway's  reputation.  The  success  of  hs 
journey  will  no  doubt  encourage  others  to  follow  in 
his  footsteps,  and  to  endeavour  to  eclipse  him.  1: 
is  not,  however,  at  all  likely  that  this  will  be  dofw^ 
easily,  or  that  the  highest  summits  of  the  world  will 
ever  be  carried  by  coups  de  main.  If  vanquisheti 
they  will  be  by  the  slow,  laborious,  and  expensive 
process  of  establishing  camps  at  constantly  increas- 
ing elevations,  and  there  will  be  many  disapipoini- 
ments  before  victory  will  be  attained.  It  is  mor? 
sure  that  they  will  afford  endless  opportunities  r 
the  future  for  the  display  of  courage,  skill,  and 
resolution  than  that  they  will  ever  be  conquered 
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CURIOUS  bequests  !  Assuredly  there  have 
been  a  good  many  of  them  in  this  world — 
most  of  them  unjust.  Strictly,  we  suppose, 
we  should  speak  of  bequest  with  regard  only  to 
personal  property,  and  talk  of  "devise"  for  the 
realty,  just  as  the  "  testament "  should  deal  with  the 
personal  and  the  "  will "  with  the  real ;  but  the 
greater  in  both  cases  has  long  ago  included  both, 
and  bequest  it  may  therefore  bo. 

The  novelist  is  not  happy  in  his  wills,  but  his 
imaginary  bequests  are  not  so  much  curiosities  as 
impossibilities.  Think  of  the  number  of  stories  in 
whose  plot  is  a  will  in  restraint  of  marriage, 
whereas  such  a  will  is  not  worth  the  paper  it  is 
written  on.  Think  of  the  number  of  times  the 
citizen  of  London  has  left  his  children  penniless  in 
favour  of  an  adventurer,  whereas  in  Henry  ii's  time 
it  was  the  law  of  the  land  that  a  man  must  leave  a 
third  of  his  personalty  to  his  wife,  a  third  to  his 
children,  and  do  what  he  liked  only  with  the  other 
third,  which  was  his  "  legatory  "  or  "  dead  man's 
portion  ;  *'  and  this  law  was  abolished  in  place 
after  place  by  different  parliaments  until  in 
George  i*s  time  it  ceased  in  the  city  of  London, 
which  had  held  on  to  it  to  the  last.  Really  the 
romancer  ought  to  know  something  of  these  local 
customs— although  he  would  probably  tell  us  that 
one  story  is  as  good  as  another  until  it  is  found 
out. 

But  the  curious  bequests  that  have  occurred  in 
proved  wills  are  even  more  numerous  than  the 
imaginary  ones  and  generally  more  amusing, 
though  the  amusing  will  has  an  unpleasant  after- 
taste. Human  nature  may  be  at  its  truest,  but  it 
certainly  is  not  at  its  best  during  the  reading  of  a 
will ;  and  when  the  ydW  turns  out  to  be  a  huge 
sarcasm,  a  deliberate  insult  delivered  in  the 
manner  of  the  street  boy  who  reviles  you  when  he 
is  safe  out  of  reach,  it  can  hardly  be  said  that  the 
memory  of  the  testator  is  blessed.  The  just  man 
is  he  who  is  just  in  his  will ;  no  amount  of 
charitable  bequeathing  or  pious  congratulating  can 
cover  up  that  one  prime  fact  of  human  experience ; 
and  the  just  man  is  not  as  a  rule  the  post-mortem 
joker.  But  the  will  is  a  revelation  of  character  all 
the  same,  although  the  character  may  be  that  of  a 
mocker  ;  and  as  the  proper  study  of  mankind  is 
man — and  woman — a  glance  at  a  few  odd  speci- 
mens may  not  be  entirely  unprofitable. 

There  is  a  refreshing  quaintness  about  some  of 
the  old  bequests.  Walter  le  Taillour,  for  instance, 
'"  1 305*  according  to  the  will  recorded  in  the  City 
of  London  Court  of  Husting,  left  "  to  Richard  his 
son  the  reversion  of  a  tenement  held  by  Richard 
le  Bakere  for  life,  receiving  yearly,  immediately 
after  the  testator's  death,  a  rent  of  half  a  mark  and 
weekly  one  penny  tart  in  respect  of  the  said  tene- 
ment." He  also  left  fourpence  to  London  Bridge. 
There  is,  however,  a  spirit  of  geniality  about  this 


will  which  is  very  different  to  that  of  the  man  who 
left  his  son-in-law  "one  penny  to  buy  him  a 
whistle." 

The  single  shilling  has  of  course  been  left  in  a 
large  number  of  cases,  but  we  do  not  often  hear  of 
a  receipt  being  given  for  the  money.  Yet  in  1699 
Richaiti  Harrington  of  Guilded  Morden,  in  Cam- 
bridgeshire, left  his  daughter  Mary  Martin  and  her 
husband  one  shilling  each,  and  his  executrix  paid 
it  and  got  the  receipt,  still  in  existence,  dated 
March  17,  1700.  There  was  a  man  who  in  1791 
left  his  wife  a  shilling  to  be  paid  to  her,  within  six. 
months  after  his  death ;  and  as  his  reason  for 
doing  so  remarked,  "  seeing^  that  I  have  had  the 
misfortune  to  be  married  to  the  aforesaid  Elizabeth, 
who  ever  since  our  union  has  tormented  me  in 
every  possible  way."  A  good  many  single  shillings 
have  been  left  as  a  cheap  advertisement  with  the 
object  of  keeping  the  testator's  name  alive,  much 
in  the  style  of  the  man  at  Wath  who  left,  among 
other  et  ceteras,  a  shilling  to  every  poor  woman  in 
the  parish,  a  guinea  to  seven  navvies  for  "puddling 
him  up  in  his  grave,"  a  guinea  to  the  old  woman 
who  had  "  tucked  him  up  in  his  bed,"  and  "  forty 
dozen  penny  loaves  to  be  thrown  from  the  church 
roof  at  noon  every  Christmas  Day  for  ever."  Of 
this  kind  of  thing  there  are  many  examples,  but 
most  of  the  shillings,  sixpences,  pennies,  and  penny 
buns  have  to  be  displayed  in  all  their  glory  on  the 
testator's  tombstone. 

One  man  leaves  his  money  to  his  son  "on 
condition  that  he  shave  off  his  moustache ; " 
another  leaves  his  to  his  nephews  "  on  condition 
that  they  rise  at  four  o'clock  in  the  summer  and 
five  o'clock  in  the  winter  ; "  another  leaves  his  to 
a  friend  "on  condition  that-he  always  wears  black ; " 
another  that  the  fortunate  man  should  always  wear 
a  mourning  ring.  "  Surely,"  they  say,  "  we  can  do 
as  we  like  with  our  own" — and  they  do  it  at  least 
to  their  own  satisfaction. 

There  was  John  Reed,  for  example,  who  left  his 
head,  "to  be  prepared  so  as  to  be  used  as  the 
skull  of  Yorick  in  the  play  of  *  Hamlet '  by 
Shakespeare,"  having  evidently  felt  the  incon- 
venience of  not  having  an  article  of  the  kind  in 
stock.  There  was  Dr.  Wagner  who  left  his  limbs 
to  different  friends  for  dissecting  purposes ;  there 
was  Dr.  Ellerby  who  left  his  heart  to  one  man,  his 
lungs  to  another,  and  his  brain  to  another  to  be 
preserved  from  decomposition,  and  pleasantly 
added,  "  if  either  of  the  gentlemen  named  fail  to 
execute  this,  I  will  come  and  torment  them  until 
they  shall  comply  ! "  thus  reminding  us  of  the  Mr. 
Zimmerman  who  desired  in  1840  to  be  buried 
plainly  and  in  a  decent  manner,  "  and  if  this  be 
not  done  I  will  come  again — that  is  if  I  can  ! " 

One  gentleman,  a  cremationist  before  his  time, 
wishes  his  body  to  be  placed  in  one  of  the  gas 
retorts  of  the  Imperial  Gas  Company.     Another, 
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desiring  his  body  to  be  converted  to  useful  pur- 
poses, suggests  fiddle-strings,  smelling  salts,  and 
optical  lenses  as  being  the  forms  in  which  he 
would  like  it  to  appear  for  the  benefit  of  mankind. 
One  man,  Crampton,  takes  the  other  side  and 
requires  his  coffin  to  be  filled  up  with  plaster  of 
Paris ;  another,  at  the  other  extreme,  leaves  his 
body  to  Agassiz  and  Wendell  Holmes  for  purposes 
of  instruction,  but  requires  that  they  skin  him  and 
make  the  skin  into  a  couple  of  drumheads,  on  one 
of  which  is  to  be  inscribed  Pope's  Universal  Prayer, 
while  the  other  is  to  bear  the  Declaration  of  Inde- 
pendence, and  on  this  remarkable  drum  "  Yankee 
Doodle  "  is  to  be  played  on  the  1 7th  of  every  June 
at  the  foot  of  Bunker's  Hill — which  the  testator 
probably  supposed  was  the  she  of  an  American 
victory.  It  is  significant,  however,  that  the 
drumming  was  to  take  place  at  sunrise,  doubtless 
in  commemoration  of  the  state  of  affairs  before  the 
battle  began. 

Some  prefer  to  be  disposed  of  in  the  ordinary 
way  but  in  extraordinary  places.  Some  like  the 
back  garden,  some  the  front,  some  the  highway, 
some  the  wood.  Hull  chose  Lcith  Hill,  beneath 
the  tower  he  had  built  there  ;  Hollis  of  Cusicombe 
preferred  one  of  his  own  cornfields  "ten  feet  down, 
the  land  to  be  ploughed  so  that  there  shall  be  no 
trace  of  the  exact  spot ; "  these  were  unobtrusive 
men.  But  what  shall  we  say  of  the  gentleman 
-svho  wished  his  grave  to  be  a  battle-field  and  left 
■enough  money  to  provide  twenty  Irishmen  every 
year  with  knives  and  stout  shillelaghs,  armed  with 
which  they  were  to  meet  over  his  grave  and  drink 
whisky  by  the  half-pint ;  and  then  he  grimly 
continues,  "knowing  what  I  know  of  the  Irish 
character,  my  conviction  is  that  with  these  materials 
they  will  not  fail  to  destroy  each  other  ! " 

Some  people  will  not  be  put  in  the  ground  at 
all.  Of  such  was  the  Stevenage  grocer.  "I, 
Henry  Trigg,"  so  runs  his  will,  "  being  very  infirm 
and  weak  in  body,  but  of  perfect  sound  mind  and 
memory,  praised  be  God  for  it,  do  give  my  soul  to 
God  ;  as  to  my  body,  I  commit  it  to  the  west  end 
of  my  hovel,  to  be  decently  laid  there  upon  a  floor 
erected  by  my  executors  upon  the  purlins  " — and 
on  the  purlins  it  was  put.  There  are  others  who 
do  not  object  to  the  ground  if  they  can  have  a 
change  occasionally,  or  at  least  one  change.  Of 
fbese  was  Lord  Newborough,  whose  wish  it  was 
fo  be  dug  up  after  a  time  and  be  re-buried  on 
B^rdeey  Island,  doubtless  among  the  bodies  of 
the  20,000  saints  who  are  said  to  rest  there. 

Some  people  are  most  considerate  in  their 
thoughtfulness  for  the  welfare  of  those  who  have 
been  dependent  on  them.  Annuities  have  been 
left  to  animals  of  all  classes.  Count  Mirandola 
left  an  annuity  to  his  fish;  a  Mrs.  Harper  left 
;l^|oo  a  year  to  her  black  cat ;  a  Mrs.  Hunter 
Jeft  jQtoo  a  year  to  her  parrot  ;  another  widow 
left  jQs!^  a  year  to  her  canaries ;  Dr.  Christiani  left 
$q,QQ©  ftorins  to  his  dogs,  with  remainder  at  their 
^es^th  tQ  the  University  of  Vienna  ;  a  Mr.  Garland 
\eft.  annuities  to  his  monkey,  his  dog,  and  his  cat, 
the  two  survivors  to  share,  and  the  sole  survivor  to 
enjoy  the  whole,  the  capital  sum  to  go  at  the  death 
of  the  last  to  his  daughter  Gertrude,  "  because  of 
the  large  family  she  has,  and  the  difficulty  she  has 


in  bringing  them  up."  Obviously  Garland  was  1 
thoughtful  father.  As  a  thoughtful  brother  wc 
have  Dr.  Dunlop,  who  left  his  eldest  sister  his 
five-acre  field,  "  to  console  her  for  being  married 
to  a  man  she  is  obliged  to  henpeck,"  and  left  his 
second  sister  a  small  cottage,  "as  no  one  is  ever 
likely  to  marry  her." 

A  good  many  testators  leave  a  joke  behind 
them,  hoping  apparently  to  enjoy  it  in  a  future 
state.  Occasionally  these  jokes  take  the  form  ot 
the  bequest  of  apparently  worthless  articles,  which 
prove  on  possession  to  be  of  considerable  \'alue. 
It  is  astonishing  what  a  lot  of  trouble  people  wil! 
put  themselves  to  in  preparing  these  little  surprises. 
The  case  of  the  heir  of  Linne  is  simplicity  itself  10 
some  of  them.  One  of  the  most  absurd  examplo 
of  this  elaborate  fooling  was  that  furnished  by  the 
trousers  man,  who  owned  no  less  than  sevent)'-one 
pairs  of  those  useful  garments.  These  he  directed 
to  be  taken  as  they  were  and  sold  by  public 
auction,  no  person  being  allowed  to  buy  more  than 
one  pair.  The  first  pair  fetched  but  a  trifle,  and 
great  was  the  purchaser's  joy  at  finding  bank-notes 
to  the  value  of  ;^2oo  in  the  pocket  The  bidding 
progressed  by  leaps  and  bounds  as  every  subsequent 
pair  was  found  to  contain  a  similar  amount ;  but 
the  residuary  legatee  was  anything  but  gratified  at 
the  return  he  got  for  that  ;^i  4,000  and  the  trousers 
As  there  are  some  that  minimise,  so  there  are  some 
that  magnify,  these  being  mainly  those  who  have 
daughters  to  marry,  a  legacy,  though  quite  un- 
realisable,  having  often  proved  an  aid  to  marriage, 
though  not  to  happiness. 

Some  wills  there  are  on  Rabelaisian  lines :  "  I 
have  no  available  property  ;  I  owe  a  great  deal ; 
the  rest  I  give  to  the  poor  !  "  Some  are  in  rhj-mt. 
like  that  of  the  worthy  Smithers  : 

**  As  to  aU  my  woridly  goods  now  or  to  be   in  st^re, 
I  give  to  my  beloved  wife  as  hers  for  evennoTe. 
I  give  all  freely.     I  no  limit  fix. 
This  is  my  will,  and  she's  executrix." 

Some  are  coramendably  short,  like  that  of  the  ci^ 
merchant  who  left  ^^400,000  to  his  wife  and  childrcii 
by  a  few  lines  written  inside  an  envelope.     But  the 
shortest  will  at  Somerset  House  is  in  eight  word> 
"  Mrs.  Browne  to  have  all  when  I  die."     Some  ur 
the  wills  there  are  written  in  account-books,  some 
in  copy-books.   One  man  ch^ilked  his  will  on  a  com 
bin,  and  another  inscribed  his  on  a  bed-post,  and 
both  these  are  said  to  be  there.     There  are  others 
on  equally  strange  materials  ;  but  the  materials  cj 
not  matter,  the  essential  being  that  the  two  w:t 
nesses  and  the  testator  should  be  present  together 
when  the  three  signatures  are  written. 

There  are  not  many  wills  at  Somerset  House  0 
prior  date  to  1360,  but  the  Dean  and  Chapter  c: 
St.    Paul's  have  a  goodly  number.     The  large>t 
collection  of  old  wills  in  London  is,  however, : 
the  rolls  of  the  Court  of  Husting  ah-eady  mentiont  J. 
the  calendar  of  which  was  published  a  few  years  a^j^ 
This  calendar  is  a  perfect  mine  of  good  things  K: 
the  antiquary.     For  instance — though  it  is  a  d: 
gression— anyone  taking  an  interest  in   the  der. 
vations  of  the  names  of  the  city  streets  would  fi^- 
it  well  worth  his  while  to  look  through  it.    There 
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he  will  find  Gutter  Lane  in  1258  as  Godronelane  ; 
Cannon  Street  in  1259  as  Candelwiccestrate ; 
Birchin  Lane  in  1260  as  Berchervereslane ;  Watling 
Street  ini272  as  Athelyngstrate  (the  same  Athelyng 
which  gives  us  Addle  Hill) ;  Gracechurch  in  1275 
as  Garscherche ;  Monkwell  Street  in  1277  as 
Mogwellestrate  ;  Mark  Lane  in  1280  as  Marthe 
Lane ;  Mincing  Lane  in  1291  as  Mangone  Lane ; 
Seething  Lane  in  1291  as  Sivendestrate  ;  Billiter 
Lane  in  1306  as  Belleyettereslane  ;  Fetter  Lane  in 
13 1 2  as   Faitereslane ;  and  Paternoster  Row  in 


1 33 1  as  Patemosterstrete.  As. far  as  the  suburbs 
are  concerned,  he  will  find  Battersea  in  127405 
Batricheseye ;  Charing  in  1308  as  Cherring^i, 
Chelsea  in  13 14  as  Chelchehethe  ;  Islington  ;: 
1324  as  Isildon  ;  and  Hornsey  in  1375  as  Hare: 
geye.  And  among  other  things  he  will  find  t:c 
though  Cheapside  was  in  Cheap,  Cheap  was  no: 
necessarily  Cheapside.  There  was  the  East  Chei; 
and  there  was  the  West  Cheap,  and  it  was  dj: 
until  1597  that  in  the  wills  of  the  London  citizens 
the  West  Cheap  began  to  be  called  Cheapside. 


-^e^- 


^^c   ^inor    ^oefs    c^cgacg- 


A  HUMBLE  poet,  in  halting  rhyme 

Which  lamely  bore  his  eager  thought, 
Sang  of  the  wrongs  which  marred  his  time, 
And,  fired  by  patriot  zeal  sublime. 
To  right  them  sought. 

He  saw  the  workers  by  tyrants  crushed. 

Till  even  sleep  was  a  nightmare  thrall : 
\nd  he  knew  the  tyrant,  conquest  flushed, 
Bowed  neath  a  yoke,  as  htf  onward  rushed. 
Baser  than  all. 

He  saw  that  envy  and  eager  greed 

Wrought  havoc  greater  than  tyrant's  sway : 
That  pleasure,  with  its  "own  god"  creed. 
In  suicide  flung,  as  a  worthless  weed, 
Its  life  away. 

He  saw  as  only  a  seer  could  see, 

He  felt  as  none  but  a  poet  could  feel, 

The  stress  of  social  misery. 

Whose  wretched  source  in  self-love,  he 
Sought  to  reveal 

But  he  lacked  the  poet's  noblest  dower 
Of  scorn  to  wither,  and  faith  to  fire, 
The  "  witchery  of  words,"  whose  power 
Can  hopeless  hearts,  in  darkest  hour, 
With  hope  inspire. 

He  sang  for  men ;  but  little  heed 

They  gave  his  half-despairing  cr)'. 
The  noisy  demagogue's  blatant  screed 
They  preferred  to  his  sad  but  tuneful  reed, 
With  its  plaintive  «*Why?" 

Hopeless  he  died :  his  simple  verse 

Seemed  wasted  toil,  his  pleadings  vain ; 
More  dark  and  cruel  he  deemed  the  curse 
Resting  on  labour,  and  ever  worse 
Its  stress  and  strain. 

So  passed  he ;  and  his  books  unknown 
(Save  on  collectors'  shelves  may  be), 
Mouldered  like  him  in  dust,  or  thrown 
In  heaps  whose  volumes  asked  alone 
A  penny  fee. 


One  day  a  poet,  richly  dowered 

With  seraph  fire  and  matchless  skill, 
Chanced  on  the  book,  its  thoughts  devoured, 
Until  their  latent  spell  o'erpowered 
And  ruled  his  will. 

He  hitherto  had  gaily  sung 

Of  birds,  and  flowers,  and  darasth  fair: 
No  anguished  grief  his  heart  had  wrung, 
No  scorn  his  gentle  soul  had  stung 

Into  despair. 

He  ne'er  had  known,  had  scarcely  heard, 

Of  sordid  strife  for  daily  bread  ; 
And  the  dead  singer's  living  word 
His  deepest- hidden  feelings  stirred 
Till  his  heart  bled. 

No  more  he  trilled  in  dainty  rhyme, 

Sonnet,  or  madrigal,  or  lay  : 
He  sought  his  themes,  obscure,  sublime, 
Where  failing  virtue  still  held  crime 

Feebly  at  bay. 

Scathing  reproof  and  biting  scorn 
He  flung  into  the  tyrant's  face : 
But  to  all  weary  hearts  forlorn 
Hope  on  his  winged  words  w.is  bcrnc, 
And  heart  of  grace. 

The  nation  heard  his  rallying  cry 

Of  "  Truth  and  right  'twixt  man  and  roan," 
And,  stirred  to  generous  chivalry. 
Forth  marched  its  serried  ranks  to  try 
What  courage  can. 

And  coward  tyranny  quaked  with  fear: 
Erect  once  more  his  bondslaves  stood, 
And  with  one  voice,  from  far  and  near, 
Proclaimed  in  accents  loud  and  clear 
Man's  brotherhood. 

And  platform,  pulpit,  stage,  and  press, 

Responding  to  the  poet's  call, 
Spoke  out  for  justice  and  redress. 
For  mutual  trust  and  helpfulness. 

For  one  and  all. 


And  think  you  not  that,  far  or  near, — 

Where'er  departed  poets  rest, — 
One  soul  surveyed  this  mortal  sphere. 
Saw  harvest  from  his  sowing  here, 

And  felt  more  blest  ? 

"TOM   BROWN." 


lA.  C.  DerJatai-yaeaj. 


GALLOWAY    FASTNESSES. 

BY  S.   R.   CROCK.ETT,  AUTHOR  OF  "THE  RAIDERS,"  ETC 


THE  hais  of  Galloway  lie  aaoss  the  crystal  Cree 
as  one  rides  northward  towards  Glen  Troot, 
much  as  the  Lebanon  lies  above  the  sweltering 
plains  north  of  Galilee  j  a  land  of  promise,  cool  grey 
in  the  shadows,  palest  olive  and  blue  in  the  lights. 
It  is  a  day  of  sweltering  heat,  and  as  we  go  up  the 
great  glen  of  Trool  the  midday  sunshine  is  almost 
more  than  Syrian. 

The  lirs  in  the  woods  fringing  the  loch  about 
Eschonquhan  are  deliciously  coot  as  the  swift  wheels 
drive  among  them.  We  get  but  fleeting  glimpses 
of  the  water  till  we  come  out  on  the  rocky  cliff  shelf, 
which  we  follow  all  the  way  to  the  farmhouse  of 
Buchan.  Trool  lies  very  like  a  Perthshire  loch,  be- 
tween the  granite  and  the  bluestone ;  the  whin  being 
upon  the  southern  and  the  granite  upon  the  northern 
side.  The  lirs,  which  clothe  the  slopes  and  cluster 
thick  about  the  shores,  give  it  a  beautiful  and  even 
cultivated  look ;  but  it  is  a  look  more  akin  to  the 
dnellings  of  men,  and  that  aggregation  of  indi- 
viduals which  we  calf  the  world.  Yet  what  is  gained 
in  beauty,  to  us  at  least,  is  more  than  lost  in  the 
characteristic  note  of  untouched  solitude  which  is 
the  rarest  pleasure  of  him  who  recognises  that  God 
made  Galloway. 

Trool  is  of  a  newer  creation,  and  the  regularity 
of  its  pines  tells  us  that  it  owes  much  to  the  hand 
of  man,  Enoch,  on  the  other  hand,  is  plainly  and 
wholly  of  God,  sculptured  by  His  tempests,  its  rocks 
planed  down  to  the  quick  by  the  ancientest  glaciers 
of "  The  Galloway  Cauldron." 

The  road  gradients  here  are  steep  as  the  roof  of 
a  house.  From  more  than  one  point  on  the  road, 
Trool  lies  beneath  us  so  close  that  it  seems  as  if 
wecould  tossabiscuit  upon  its  placid  breast.    The 


deep  narrow  glen  is  flooded  with  intense  and  almost 
Italian  sunshine,  but  the  water  lies  cool,  solid,  and 
intensely  sapphire  at  the  bottom.  Far  up  the  defile 
we  can  see  Glenhead,  lying  snug  among  its  trees, 
with  the  sleeping  giants  of  the  central  hills  set  thick 
about  it.  And  it  is  not  long  till,  passing  rushing 
burns  and  heathery  slopes  on  our  way,  we  reach  it. 
Heactsome  coiiient  within,  placid  stillness  without 
as  we  ride  up— a  broad  straw  hat  lying  in  a  friendly 
way  upon  the  path— the  clamour  of  children's  voices 
somewhere  down  by  the  meadow— a  couple  of  dogs 
that  welcome  us  with  a  chorus  of  belated  barking— 
this  is  Glenhead,  a  pleasant  place  for  the  wandering 
vagabond  to  set  his  foot  upon,  and  rest  awhile. 
Then  after  a  while,  out  of  the  coolness  of  the  narrow 
latticed  sit  ting- room  (where  there  is  such  a  collection 
of  good  books  as  makes  us  think  of  the  nights  of 
winter  when  the  storms  rage  about  the  hill -cinctured 
farm),  we  step,  lightly  following,  with  many  expecta- 
tions, the  slow,  ^m,  steady  shepherd  stride  of  our  . 
friend — the  master  of  alt  these  fastnesses— as  he 
paces  upwards  to  guide  us  over  bis  own  beloved  hills. 

It  is  warm  work  as  we  climb.  The  sun  is  yet  in 
his  strength,  and  he  does  not  spare  us.  Like  Fal- 
staff,  a  fatter  but  not  better- tempered  man,  we 
lard  the  lean  earth  as  we  walk  along.  But  the 
worst  is  already  overpast,  when  we  have  breasted 
the  long  incline,  and  find  beneath  us  the  still  blue 
circles  of  the  twin  lochs  of  Glenhead.  Before  we 
reach  the  first  crest,  we  pass  beneath  a  great  granite 
boulder,  concerning  which  we  are  told  a  remarkable 
story.  One  day  in  autumn,  some  years  ag<^aberd 
boy  came  running  into  the  farmhouse  crying  that 
the  day  of  judgment  had  come— or  words  to  that 
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effect.  He  had  heard  a  great  rush  of  rocks  down 
from  the  overhanging  brow  of  the  crag- em  battled 
precipice  above.  One  great  grey  stone,  like  a  cot 
house,  has  been  started  by  the  heavy  rains,  and  is 
coming  crashing  downwards,  bringing  others  along 
with  it  in  a  noise  like  a  live  avalanche.  The  master 
sees  it  come,  and  doubtless  a  thought  for  the 
secui  ity  of  his  little  homestead  crosses  his  mind. 
At  the  least  he  expects  the  rock  to  crash  downward 
to  the  great  dyke  which  protects  his  corn  fields  in 
the  hollow.  But  the  mass  sinks  three  or  four  feet 
in  the  soft  turf  of  a  brow,  and  there  to  this  day  it 
remains  embedded.  A  manifest  providence  !  And 
they  acknowledged  Providence  among  the  hills. 

As  we  mount,  we  leave  behind  us  to  the  south 
the  green,  sheep-studded,  sun-flecked  side  of  Curley- 
wee.  Ihe  name  is  surely  one  which  is  given  to  its 
whaup-haunted  solitudes,  because  of  that  most 
characteristic  of  moorland  sounds— the  wailing  pipe 
of  the  curlew.  "  Curleywee — Curleywee— Curley- 
wee  " — that  is  exactly  what  the  whaups  say  in  their 
airy  moorland  diminuendo,  as  with  a  curve  like  their 
own  Roman  noses,  they  sink  downward  into  the 
bogs. 

Waterfalls  are  gleaming  in  the  clefts — "  jaws  of 
water/'  as  the  hill  folks  call  them — the  distant 
sound  coming  to  us  pleasant  and  cool,  for  we  begin 
to  desire  great  water-draughts,  climbing  upwards 
in  the  fervent  heat.  But  our  guide  knows  every 
spring  of  water  on  the  hill-side,  as  well  as  every 
rock  that  has  sheltered  fox  or  eagle.  There,  on 
the  face  of  the  cliff,  is  the  apparently  very  ac- 
cessible eyrie  where  nested  the  last  of  the  Golden 
Eagles  of  the  southern  uplands.  Year  after  year 
they  built  up  there,  protected  by  the  enlightened 
tenants  of  Glenhead,  who  did  not  grudge  a  stray 
dead  lamb,  in  order  that  the  noble  bird  might  dwell 
in  his  ancient  fastnesses  and  possess  his  soul — for 
surely  so  noble  a  bird  has  a  soul —in  peace.  As  a 
reward  for  his  hospitality,  our  guide  has  a  better 
understanding  of  that  great  Isaian  text,  **  They  shall 
mount  up  with  wings  as  eagles,"  than  he  can  obtain 
from  any  sermon  or  commentary  in  the  round  world. 
For  has 'he  not  seen  the  great  bird  strike  a  grouse 
on  the  wing,  recover  itself  from  the  blow,  then, 
stooping  earthwards,  catch  the  dead  bird  before  it 
had  time  to  fall  to  the  ground  ?  Also  he  has  seen 
the  pair  floating  far  up  in  the  blue,  only  twin  specks 
against  the  supreme  azure.  Generally  only  one  of 
the  young  was  reared  to  eaglehood,  though  some- 
times there  might  be  two  ;  but  on  every  occasion 
the  old  ones  beat  off  their  offspring  as  soon  as  they 
could  fly,  and  compelled  them  to  seek  pastures  new. 
Some  years  ago,  however— in  the  later  seventies — 
the  eagles  left  Glenhead  and  removed  to  a  more  inac- 
cessible rock-crevice  upon  the  rocky  side  of  the  Black 
Hill  o'  Buchan.  But  not  for  long.  Disturbed  in 
his  ancient  seat,  though  his  friends  had  done  all  in 
their  p)ower  to  protect  them,  he  finally  withdrew 
himself.  His  mate  was  shot  by  some  ignorant 
scoundrel  with  a  gun,  somewhere  over  in  the 
neighbourhood  of  Loch  Doon.  We  have  no  doubt 
that  the  carcass  is  the  proud  possession  of  some 
noble  collector,  to  whom,  as  well  as  to  the  original 
**  gunning  idiot,"  as  a  mark  of  oui  esteem,  we 
would  gladly  present,  at  our  own  expense,  tight- 
fitting  suits  of  tar  and  feathers. 


Behind  us,  as  we  rise  upwards  into  the  realms  of 
the  blue,  are  the  heights  of  Lamachan  and  Benan- 
brack.  Past  the  side  of  Curleywee  it  is  possible 
to  look  into  the  great  chasm  of  air  in  which,  un- 
seen far  beneath  us,  lies  Loch  Dee. 

W^e  gain  the  top  of  the  high  boulder-strewn  ridgc. 
Fantastic  shapes,  carved  out  of  the  gleaming  grey 
granite,  are  all  about.  Those  on  the  ridges  against 
the  sky  look  for  all  the  world  like  polar  bears 
hunting  with  their  long  lean  noses  thrust  forward 
to  scent  the  seals  on  the  floes  or  the  salmon  run- 
ning up  the  Arctic  rapids  to  spawn.  To  our  right, 
above  Loch  Valley,  is  a  boulder  which  is  so  poised 
that  it  constitutes  a  "  logan  "  or  rocking-stone.  It 
is  so  delicately  set  as  to  be  moved  by  the  blowing 
of  the  wind. 

Loch  Valley  and  Loch  Neldricken  form,  with  the 
twin  lochs  of  Glenhead,  a  water  system  of  their 
own,  connected  with   Glen   Trool   by   the   rapid 
torrential  burn  called  Garlin,  which  flashes  down- 
ward through  the  narrow  ravine  which  we  leave 
behind  us  to  our  left  as  we  go  upward.     At  the 
beginning  of  the  burn,  where  it  escapes  from  Loch 
Valley,  is  to  be  seen  the  remains  of  a  weir  which 
was  erected  in  order  to  raise  artificially  the  level  of 
the  loch,  submerging  in  the  process  most  of  the 
shining  beaches  of  silver  granite  sand.     But  the 
loch  was  too  strong  for  the  puny  works  of  man. 
One  fine  day,  warm  and  sunny,  our  guide  was 
working  with  his  sheep  high  up  on  the  hill,  when 
the  roar  and  rattle  of  great  stones  carried  along  by 
the  water  brought  him  down  the  "  screes  "  at  a  run. 
Loch  Valley  had  broken  loose.     The  weir  was  no 
more,  and  the  Garlin  bum  was  coming  down  in  a 
six-foot   breast,  creamy  foam  cresting  it  like  an 
ocean  wave.     Down  the  glen  it  went  like  a  minia- 
ture Johnstown  disaster,  and  the  boulders  crushed 
and  ground  together  with  the  rush  of  the  water. 
When  Loch  Valley  was  again  seen,  it  had  resumed 
its  pristine  aspect — that  which  it  had  worn  since 
the  viscous  granite  had  finished  oozing  out  in  sheets 
from  the  great  cracks  in  the  Silurian  rocks,  and  the 
glaciers  had  done  grinding  down  its  spurs  and 
outliers.   It  takes  a  moorland  Napoleon  of  engineers 
to  fool  with  Loch  Valley. 

From  this  point  we  keep  to  the  right,  passing  the 
great  moraine  which  guards  the  end  of  the  loch 
and  effectually  prevents  a  still  greater  flood  than 
that  which  our  master  shepherd  witnessed.  These 
mounds  are  full  of  what  are  called  in  the  neighbour- 
hood "jingling  stones."  Without  doubt  they  consist 
of  sand  and  shingle,  so  riddled  with  great  boulders 
that  the  crevices  w^ithin  are  constantly  being  filled 
up  and  forming  anew,  as  the  sand  sifts  among  the 
stones.  As  we  proceed  the  sun  is  shining  over  the 
Merrick,  and  we  are  bomid  to  hasten,  for  yet  there  is 
far  to  go.  Neldricken  and  Valley  are  wide-spreading 
mountain  lakes,  lying  deep  among  the  hills,  which 
spread  nearly  twenty  miles  in  every  direction. 
The  sides  of  the  glens  are  seared  with  the  downward 
rush  of  the  waters.  Waterspouts  are  common  oi> 
these  great  hills.  It  is  no  uncommon  thing  for  the 
level  of  a  moorland  burn  to  be  raised  six  or  ten  feet 
in  the  course  of  a  few  minutes.  A  "  Sk)n"ebum  " 
warning  is  proverbial  in  the  south  country ;  but  the 
Mid  Burn,  and  those  which  follow  north  from  Loch 
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Enoch  tableland,  luirdly  even  give  a  man  time  to  step 
across  their  normal  noisy  brattle,  till  they  are  roaring 
red  and  it  is  twenty  or  thirty  feet  from  bank  to  bank. 
These  big  boulders,  heaped  up  on  one  another, 
often  make  most  evil  traps  for  sheep  to  fall  into. 
Sometimes  it  needs  crowbars  and  the  strength  of 
men  to  extricate  those  that  happen  in  there.  The 
dogs  that  range  the  hills,  questing  after  white  hares 
and  hill  foxes,  are  quick  to  scent  out  those  poor 
prisoners.  These  prison  houses  are  named  "  yirds" 
by  the  shepherds.  They  are  especially  numerous  on 
the  Hill  of  Glenhead,  at  a  place  called  the  Jartness, 
which  overlooks  Loch  Valley;  and  indeed  it  is 
difficult  anywhere  to  see  a  more  leg-breaking  place. 
It  will  compare  even  with  that  paragon  of  desolation 
the  Black  Hill  o'  Buchan,  whicn  in  the  local  proverb 
is  said  to  have  had  emptied  upon  it,  when  the 
Creator  had  done  His  work,  "  a*  the  riddlings  o* 
creation."  It  is  understood  in  the  district  that 
when  the  Great  Architect  looked  upon  His  handi- 
craft and  found  it  very  good.  He  made  a  mental 
reservation  in  the  case  of  the  "Black  Hill  o' 
Buchan."    " 

But  our  eyes  are  upwards.     Loch  Enoch  is  the 
goal  of    our  desire.     For  nights  past  we  have 
dreamed  of  its  lonely  fastnesses.    Now  they  are 
before  us.     Enoch  is  literally  a  lake  in  cloudlands. 
Overhead  frowns  what  might  be  the  mural  forti- 
fication of  some  Val^rien  or  Ehrenbreitstein.    The 
solemn  battlemented  lines  rise  above  us  so  high, 
that  they  are  only  dominated  by  the  great  mass  of 
the  Merrick.     It  is  hard  to  believe  that  a  cliff  so 
abrupt  and  stately  has  a  lake  up  on  its  summit. 
Yet  it  is  so.    The  fortress-like  breastwork  falls  away 
in  a  Titanic  embrasure  on  either  side,  and  it  is  into 
that  which  lies  nearest  the  Merrick  that  we  direct 
our  steps.     As  wc  go  we  fall  talking  of  the  strange 
sights  seen  on  the  hills.    Our  guide,  striding  before, 
stalwart  and  strong,   flings  pearls  of  information 
over  his  shoulder  as  he  goes,  and  to  the  steady 
stream  of  talk  the  foot  moves  lighter  over  the 
heather.      Beneath    us  we  have  now  a  strange 
sight — in  a  manner  the  most  wonderful  thing  we 
have  yet  seen.    On  the  edge  of  Loch  Neldricken 
lies  a  mass  of  green  and  matted  reeds — brilliantly 
emerald,  with  the  deceitful  brilliancy  of  a  "  quakin' 
qua,"  or  shaking  bog,  of  bottomless  black  shaking 
mud.     In  the  centre  of  this  green  bed  is  a  perfectly 
defined  circle  of  intensely  black  water,  as  exact  as 
though   cut  with  a  compass.     It  is  the   Murder 
Hole,  of  gloomy  memory.     It  is,  said  the  man  of 
the  hill,  a  very  strong  spring  which  does  not  freeze 
in  the  hardest  winters  and  is  avoided  by  man  and 
beast.     It  is  certain  that  if  this  gloomy  Avernus 
gate  were  given  the  gift  of  narration,  it  would  tell 
of  lost  men  on  the  hills,  fonvandered  and  drowned 
in  its  dark  depths. 

The  Merrick  begins  to  tower  above  us  with  its 
solemn  head  as  we  thread  our  way  upward  towards 
the  plateau  on  which  Loch  Enoch  lies.  We  are  so 
high  now  that  we  can  see  backward  over  the  whole 
region  of  the  Trool  and  the  valley  basin.  Behind, 
on  the  extreme  south,  connected  with  the  ridge  of 
the  Merrick,  is  Buchan  hill,  the  farmhouse  of  which 
lies  low  down  by  the  side  of  Loch  Trool.  Across  a 
wilderness  of  tangled  ridge  boulder  and  morass  is 
the  Long  Hill  of  the  Dungeon,  depressed  to  the 


south  into  the  "Wolfs  Stock."  Now  our  Loch 
Enoch  fortress  is  almost  stormed.  Step  by  step  we 
are  rising  above  the  rugged  desolations  of  the  spurs 
of  the  Merrick. 

"  Bide  a  wee,"  says  our  guide,  "  and  I  will  show 
you  a  new  world."  He  strides  on,  a  very  sturdy 
Columbus.  The  new  world  comes  to  us— and  one 
of  great  marvel  it  is.  At  first  the  haze  somewhat 
hides  it — so  high  are  we  that  we  seem  to  be  on  the 
roof  of  the  Southern  Creation — riding  on  the  rigging 
of  all  things,  as  indeed  we  are.  Half  a  dozen  steps 
and — 

"  There's  Loch  Enoch  !  "  says  Columbus,  with  a 
very  pretty  taste  in  climax. 

Strangest  sight  in  all  this  South  Galloway  of 
strange  sights  is  Loch  Enoch — so  truly  another 
world  that  we  cannot  wonder  that  the  trouts  of  this 
strange  water  high  among  the  hills  decline  to  wear 
their  tails  in  the  ordinary  fashion  of  common  and 
undistinguished  trouts  in  lowland  lakes. 

This  still  evening  Enoch  glows  like  a  glit- 
tering silver-rimmed  pearl  looking  out  of  the 
tangled  grey  and  purple  of  its  surrounding  with  the 
strength,  tenderness,  and  meaning  of  a  human  eye. 
The  Merrick  soars  away  above  in  two  great  preci- 
pices, upon  which  Thomas  Grierson,  writing  in 
1846,  tells  us  that  he  found  marks  where  the 
Ordnance  surveyors  had  occupied  their  hours  of 
leisure  in  hurling  great  boulders  down  into  the 
Loch.  There  were  fewer  sheep  on  the  Merrick  side 
in  those  days,  or  else  the  tenant  of  that  farm  might 
have  with  reason  objected.  It  seems,  however, 
something  of  a  jest  to  suppose  that  this  heathery 
desolation  is  really  a  farm,  for  the  possession  of 
which  actual  money  is  paid.  Yet  our  guide  tells 
of  an  old  shepherd,  who  many  a  year  herded  the 
Merrick,  who  when  removed  by  his  master  to  the 
care  of  an  easier  and  lower  hill,  yearned  for  the 
stem  majesty  of  the  monarch  of  South  Country 
mountains,  and  related  tales  of  the  Broken  Spectres 
he  had  often  seen  when  the  sun  was  at  his  back 
and  the  great  chasm  of  Loch  Enoch  beneath  him, 
swimming  with  mist. 

Enoch  spreads  out  beneath  us  in  a  tangle  of 
bays  and  promontories.  As  we  sit  above  the 
loch  the  large  island  with  the  small  loch  within  it 
is  very  prominent.  The  "  Loch-in-loch  "  is  of  a 
deeper  and  more  distinct  blue  than  the  general 
surface  of  Loch  Enoch,  perhaps  owing  to  its  green 
and  white  setting  on  the  grassy  boulder-strewn 
island.  Another  island  to  the  east  also  breaks  the 
surface  of  the  loch,  and  the  bold  jutting  granite  piers, 
deeply  embayed,  the  gleaming  silver  sands,  the  far- 
reaching  capes,  so  bewilder  the  eye,  that  it  becomes 
difficult  to  distinguish  island  from  mainland.  It 
increases  our  pleasure  when  the  guide  says  of  the 
stray  sheep,  which  look  over  the  boulders  with  a 
shy  and  startled  expression,  **  These  sheep  do  not 
often  get  sight  of  a  man."  Probably  no  part  of  the 
Highlands  is  so  free  from  the  presence  of  man  as 
these  Southern  Wildernesses  of  Galloway,  where 
was  the  very  fastness  and  fortress  of  the  Wesdand 
Whigs  in  the  fierce  days  of  the  Killing. 

On  the  east  side  of  Loch  Enoch  the  Dungeon 
Hill  rises  grandly,  a  thunder-splintered  ridge  of 
boulders  and  pinnacles,  on  whose  slopes  we  see 
strewn  the  very  bones  of  creation.    Nature  has  got 
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down  here  to  her  pristine  elements,  and  so  old 
is  the  country,  that  we  seem  to  see  the  whole 
turmoil  of  "  Taps  and  tourocks  "  very  much  as  they 
were  when  the  last  of  the  Galloway  glaciers  melted 
slowly  away  and  left  the  long  ice-vexed  land  at  rest 
under  the  blow  of  the  winds  and  the  open  heaven. 

Right  in  front  of  us  the  Star  Hill,  called  also 
Mulwharchar,  lifts  itself  up  into  the  clear  depths  of 
the  evening  sky— a  great  rounded  cone  like  a  hay- 
rick. At  its  foot,  we  can  see  the  two  exits  of  Loch 
Enoch— the  true  and  the  false.  Our  guide  points 
out  to  us  that  the  Ordnance  Survey  map  makes  a 
mistake  with  regard  to  the  outlet  of  Loch  Enoch, 
showmg  an  exit  by  the  Pulscaig  Bum  at  the  north- 
east corner  towards  Loch  Doon,  where  as  a  matter 
of  fact  there  is  not  a  drop  of  water  issuing  in  that 
direction,  all  the  water  passing  from  the  north-west 
corner  towards  Loch  Macaterick. 

Beyond  the  levels  of  desolate,  granite-bound, 
silver-sanded  Loch  Enoch  lies  a  tumbled  wilderness 
of  hills.  To  the  left  of  the  Star  is  the  plateau  of 
the  Rig  of  Millmore,  a  wide  and  weary  waste, 
gleaming  everywhere  with  grey  tarns  and  shining 
'*  Lochans."  Beyond  it  are  the  Kirreoch  hills,  and 
the  pale  blue  ridges  of  Shalloch  on  Minnoch. 
Every  name  is  interesting  here,  every  local  appella- 
tion has  some  reason  annexed  to  it,  so  that  the 
study  of  the  Ordnance  map— even  though  the 
official  nomenclature  has  many  mistakes,  is  weighted 
with  mucK  suggestion.  But  no  name  or  description 
can  give  an  idea  of  Loch  Enoch  itself,  lifted  up  high 
as  it  were  close  against  the  sky — nearly  1,700  feet 
above  the  sea,  with  the  giant  Merrick  on  one  side, 
the  weird  Dungeon  on  the  other,  and  the  grey 
wilderness  stretching  away  mysteriously  out  into  the 
twilight  of  the  north. 

It  is  with  feelings  of  regret  that  we  take  leave  of 
Loch  Enoch,  and,  skirting  its  edge,  make  our  way 
eastward  to  the  Dungeon  Hill,  in  order  that  we  may 
peer  down  for  a  moment  into  the  misty  depths  of 
the  Dungeon  of  Buchan.  A  scramble  among  the 
trees,  a  climb  among  the  boulders,  and  we  are  on 
the  edge  of  the  Wolf's  Slock — the  appropriately 
named  WMde  throat  up  which  so  many  marauding 
expeditions  have  come  and  gone.  We  crouch 
behind  a  rock  and  look  downward,  glad  to  get  for 
a  moment  into  shelter,  for  even  in  the  clear  warm 
August  night  the  wind  has  a  shrewd  edge  on  it  at 
these  altitudes.  Buchan's  Dungeon  swims  beneath, 
blue  with  misty  vapour.  We  can  see  two  of  the 
three  Lochs  of  the  Dungeon.  It  seems  as  if  we 
could  almost  dive  into  the  abyss,  and  swim  gently 
downwards  to  that  level  plain,  across  which  the 
Cooran  Lane,  the  Sauch  Burn,  and  the  Shiel  Burn 
are  winding  through  "  fozy  "  mosses  and  dangerous 
sands.  It  is  not  for  a  man  to  go  lightly  at  nightfall, 
or  even  in  broad  daylight,  among  the  links  of  the 
Cooran  as  it  saunters  its  way  through  the  silver  flow 
of  Buchan.     The  old  fastness  keeps  its  secret  well. 

Far  across  in  the  distance  we  can  see  the  lonely 
steading  of  the  Back  Hill  o'  the  Bush,  and,  still 
farther,  the  great  green  whalebacks  of  Corscrine  and 
others  of  the  long  featureless  Kells  range,  deepening 
into  grey  purple  with  a  bloom  upon  them,  where  the 
heather  grows  thickest,  like  that  on  a  dusky  peach. 

Now  at  last  the  sun   is  dipping  beyond  the 


Merrick,  and  all  the  valley  to  the  south,  or  rather 
the  maze  of  valleys,  are  dim  in  the  shadow.  Loch 
Enoch  has  turned  from  gleaming  pearl  to  dusky 
lead — or,  more  accurately  still,  to  the  dull  shimmer 
that  one  may  see  on  so  unpoetical  a  thing  as  cooling 
gravy ;  so  great  are  the  straits  of  comparison  to 
which  the  conscientious  artist  in  words  is  driven 
in  the  description  of  scenery.  But  we  must  turn 
homeward.  The  Merrick  is  dusking.  Enoch  fells 
behind  the  hummocks  of  ice  worn  rocks.  We 
descend  rapidly  into  the  valley  which  leads  to  Loch 
Neldricken,  threading  our  way  till  we  come  to  the 
grave  of  the  wanderer  Cameron,  who  lost  his  way 
and  perished  in  a  storm  alone  upon  the  waste. 
The  form  of  the  body  is  still  plainly  to  be  seen  upon 
the  emerald  turf,  and  the  boulders  around  give  good 
evidence  of  the  power  of  the  storm.  Our  guide, 
with  his  strong  hill  swing,  tells  us  as  we  go  of  the 
times  of  storm,  when  winter  sends  the  spin  drift 
of  the  snow  hurtling  across  the  mountains.  The 
storms  are  rarely  fatal  to  many  sheep,  partly  because 
it  is  the  office  of  the  shepherd  to  keep  an  eye  on  the 
places  where  the  sheep  are  collected,  but  chiei'y  be- 
cause of  a  very  wonderful  piece  of  apparent  special 
adaptation.  It  is  not  upon  these  great  rough  hills 
of  boulder  and  heather  that  many  sheep  are  lost 
Smoother  hills  are  more  dangerous.  I'he  overlapping 
rocks,  tossed  and  set  in  fantastic  congeries  of  crags, 
seem  to  suck  in  the  snow.  The  granite  blocks, 
lying  all  around,  give  shelter  and  provide  a  thousand 
dust-bins,  into  which  the  wind,  careful  and  untiring 
housemaid,  sweeps  the  snow  almost  as  it  falls.  At 
least,  since  the  great  "  close  cover  "  of  the  famous 
"  sixteen  drifty  days,"  there  has  been  no  great  or 
widespread  loss  of  the  black-faced  sheep— the 
current  tender  of  the  hills. 

We  are  presently  skirting  the  "  silver  sand  "  of 
Loch  Neldricken,  which,  as  our  guide  says,  would 
be  good  scythe  sand,  were  it  not  that  so  much 
better  can  be  got  at  Loch  Enoch.  For  from  these 
uplands,  the  "  straikes  "  of  the  lowland  scythes  are 
supplied  with  the  pure  flinty  granite  sand  which  puts 
an  edge  upon  the  blades  that  cut  the  hay  and  win 
the  golden  com.  Emery  straikes  are  used  for  easy 
com  by  some  new-fangled  people  who  are  ill  to 
satisfy  with  the  good  gifts  by  nature  provided,  but 
the  stalwart  men  who  mow  in  the  water  meadows 
know  that  nothing  can  put  the  strident  gripping 
edge  upon  their  blade  like  the  true  Loch  Enoch 
granite  sand.  It  is  dusking  into  dark  as  we  master 
the  last  slope,  and  to  the  barking  of  dogs,  and  the 
cheerful  voices  of  kindly  folk,  we  overpass  the  last 
hill  dyke,  and  enter  the  sheltering  homestead  of 
Glenhead,  which  looks  so  charmingly  out  over  its 
little  crofts  down  to  the  precipice-circled  depths  of 
I-rOch  Trool. 

Ere  we  came  over  the  hill  we  entered  the  sheep 
"  buchts,"  a  very  fortress  of  immense  granite  blocks^ 
set  upon  a  still  more  adamantine  foundation  of 
solid  rock — a  monument  of  stem  and  determined 
workmanship.  Indeed,  something  more  than  sheep 
bars  are  needed  to  restrain  the  breed  of  sheep  that 
is  to  be  found  here — animals  that  by  no  means 
conduct  themselves  like  slowgoing  and  respectable 
Southdowns  or  Aldermanic  Cheviots,  but  fight  like 
Turks,  climb  like  goats,  and  run  like  hares.    We 
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remember  taking  an  Englishman  over  a  Galloway 
hill  We  were  climbing  in  the  heat,  when  suddenly, 
with  a  rush,  a  fearsome  animal  with  twisted  horns 
half  a  yard  long,  and  a  black  and  threatening  face, 
rose  behind  us,  leapt  a  wide  watercourse  and  dis- 
appeared up  the  precipice,  amid  a  rattle  of  stones 
springing  downward  from  its  hoofs. 

"  What  wild  beast  is  that  ?  "  asked  our  companion 
in  some  trepidation. 

"  A  Galloway  tip,"  we  replied. 

"And  what  might  a  *tip'  be  when  he*s  at 
home  ?  " 

"  Only  a  sheep,"  we  replied  calmly. 

The  Englishman,  accustomed  to  the  breed  of 
Leicester,  looked  at  us  with  a  curious  expression  in 
his  eyes. 

"Don't  try  to  take  in  an  orphan— and  one  far 
from  home,"  he  said.  "  I  may  be  verdant,  but  at 
least  I  do  know  a  sheep  when  I  see  one." 

And  to  this  day  he  does  not  believe  that  it  was 
"  only  a  sheep  "  that  he  saw  on  the  slopes  of  granite 
and  heather. 

As  we  lay  asleep  that  night,  the  sound  of  the 
wind  drawing  *  lightly  up  and  down  the  valleys 
breathed  in  upon  us,  and  the  subtle  smell  of  honey 
came  to  us  in  the  early  morning  from  the  ranged 
beehives  under  the  wall.  Around  was  a  great 
and  sweet  peace — pure  air  refined  by  the  heather 
and  the  wild  winds — content  so  perfect  that  we 
wished  to  live  forever  with  the  chief  guide  and  his 
partner  between  the  content  of  work  and  the  rest 
of  good  books. 

Morning  over  Glen  Trool— the  light  has  come 
up  from  the  east  flooding  the  valley.  But  there 
is  a  mist  coming  and  going  upon  Curleywee. 
T^machan  hides  his  head.  Only  the  "taps" 
towards  Loch  Dee  are  clear. 

We  are  taken  out  amid  the  stir  of  the  farmyard 
-with  its  pleasant  noises. 

"  D'ye  see  yon  three  stanes  on  the  hill  atween 
it  and  the  sky  ?  "  asks  the  Man  of  the  Hills. 

"  We  see  them,"  we  reply,  making  out  three  knobs 
upon  the  ultimate  ridges. 

"  Weel,  yon's  your  road  for  Loch  Dee,  but  you'll 
hae  to  gang  a  guid  bit  back." 

He  is  right—the  canny  Galwegian — Loch  Dee 
is  over  there,  but  it  certainly  is  a  "  guid  bit  back." 

It  was  easier  to  get  the  direction  of  the  three 
silent  watchers  on  the  hill  crest  than  to  keep  straight 
for  them  over  the  tangle  of  heather  and  moss  which 
lies  between.  The  way  to  the  Loch  seems  to  be 
over  the  white  slopes  of  a  bum  that  comes  down 
from  the  rugged  side  of  Craiglee.  Following  it  we 
reach  to  the  high  and  precipitous  side  of  the  hill, 
and  follow  the  bum  up  to  the  "  lirk  of  the  Hill " 
where  it  takes  its  rise.  This  streamlet,  which  comes 
over  the  white  rocks  in  sheets  in  wet  weather,  is 
called  the  Trostan  Burn.  Near  the  summit  of 
Craiglee  lies  a  little  loch,  high  up  among  the  crags 
— called  the  Dhu  I>och ;  but,  though  we  must  be 
•within  a  few  feet  of  it,  as  we  pass  along  to  the 


Snibe,  the  jutting  southern  point  of  the  Dungeon, 
through  not  knowing  where  to  look  for  it,  we  go  by 
without  seeing  it.  From  the  jutting  point  of  rock 
which  looks  towards  the  north,  we  saw  the  great  chasm 
of  the  Dungeon  from  the  south.  We  can  catch  the 
glint  of  the  Dungeon  Lochs  far  to  the  north— all 
three  of  them — while  nearer  the  Cooran  Lane  and 
other  burns  seek  their  ways  through  treacherous 
sands  and  wauchie  wallees  to  Loch  Dee,  which 
lies  beneath  us  to  the  south.  Seen  from  the  Snibe, 
Loch  Dee  looks  its  best.  It  has  indeed  no  such 
remarkable  or  distinctive  character  as  the  splendid 
series  of  lochs  between  Glenhead  and  Loch  Enoch. 
It  would  be  but  a  wild  sheet  of  water  on  a  feature- 
less moor,  were  it  not  that  it  derives  dignity 
from  the  imminent  sides  of  Craiglee  and  the 
Dungeon. 

We  reach  the  bottom  by  a  narrow  cleft  that  leads 
downwards  from  the  Snibe  towards  the  Loch,  called 
the  clint  of  Clashdan.  Then  comes  a  wading  wetfoot 
through  some  boggy  land  grazed  over  by  sheep 
which  must  surely  be  born  web-footed,  till  we  reach 
the  boathouse  on  the  westem  shore  of  Loch  Dee, 
beyond  which,  a  little  way,  is  a  strip  of  sand  so 
nviting  and  delightful  to  the  feet  that  in  a  few 
moments  we  are  swimming  across  tlie  narrows  of 
the  loch.  Then  follows  a  run  on  the  beach  in 
costume  which  might  occasion  some  remark  on 
Brighton  beach,  and  a  brisk  rub  down  with  the 
outside  of  a  rough  coat  of  Harris  tweed  in  lieu  of  a 
towel.  In  a  few  minutes  the  steep  sides  of  Curleywee 
are  bringing  out  a  brisk  reaction  of  perspiration.  It 
had  been  our  thought  that  from  Curleywee  it 
might  be  possible  to  obtain  a  general  view  of  the 
country  of  the  Granite  Lochs,  but  the  persistent 
downward  sweep  of  the  mist  makes  us  give  up 
all  thought  of  this.  Yet  by  persevering  along  the 
verge  we  have  some  very  striking  glimpses  down 
into  the  deep  glen  of  Trool,  at  the  upper  end  of 
which  lie  cosily  the  farmhouses  of  Buchan  and 
Glenhead.  High  upon  the  side  of  Curleywee, 
where  the  whaups  are  crying  the  name  of  the 
mountain,  like  porters  at  a  railway  station,  we  come 
upon  two  or  three  deep  little  pools  in  which  the 
trouts  are  rising.  How  they  got  up  there  is  a 
question  which  others  must  settle.  There  they  are, 
and  there  for  us  they  shall  stop.  If  they  got  up 
the  "Jaws"  which  come  pouring  over  the  side  of 
the  hill  somewhat  farther  down,  they  are  certainly 
genuine  acrobats — the  descendants  of  some  pre- 
historic freshwater  flying-fishes. 

As  soon  as  we  leave  the  green  hillside  above,  it 
is  downhill  steeply  all  the  way  till  we  come  to  the 
hospitable  Glenhead,  where  in  the  bum  the  children 
were  playing,  and  the  tme-hearted  master  is  work- 
ing quietly  among  his  sheaves.  It  does  the  busy 
man  good  in  the  turmoil  of  the  world  to  think  that 
there  are  kind  souls  living  so  quietly  and  happily 
thus  remote  from  the  world,  with  the  Merrick  and 
the  Dungeon  lifting  their  heads  up  into  the  clouds 
above  them,  and  over  all  Loch  Enoch  looking  up 
to  God,  with  a  face  sternly  sweet,  only  less  lonely 
than  Himself. 


=^^ 


THE    WINGS    OF    INSECTS. 


WE  have  next  to  consider  the  wings  of  another 
groujj  of  insect  orders,  which  are  marked 
by  the  fore-wings  being  thin  and  membranous 
like  the  hinder  wings,  as  in  the  Nearoptera  ;  or 
which  at  least  are  not  thick  and  leathery.  This 
partial  qualification  is  necessary,  because  the  first  of 
these  orders  is  the  immense  one  called  the 


This  order,  which  signifies  "two-wings,"  is  so 
named  on  account  of  the  hinder  pair  of  wings 
having  dwindled  away  to  mere  rudiments,  and  the 
front  pair  alone  being  developed  for  Rying,  This 
is  the  great  family  of  true  flies,  and  geologically  is 
a  late  comer,  appearing  first  in  the  Oolite  formation  ; 
it  must,  however,  be  remembered  that  thinner  and 
softer  structures  are  less  adapted  for  fossil  preserva- 
tion. The  mouth  appendages  in  this  order  are  still 
further  modified,  the  jaws  of  the  ancient  types 
being  transformed  into  piercing  and  sucking  organs. 
Some  of  these  instruments  would  grace  a  cutler's 
shop  ;  but  our  present  business  is  solely  with  the 
wings,  and  the  common  blow-fly  is  a  good  example. 

Fig.  25  exhibits  the  wing  of  this  insect.  A 
magnifying  glass  will  show  how  beautifully  thin 
is  the  double  membrane,  so  thin  as  to  display  soap- 
bubble  colours  ;  and  also  the  system  of  veins  as  in 
the  figure.     As  in  other  orders,  the  veining  on  the 


At  the  base  of  the  posterior  edge  in  this  order  t; 
a  curious  little  double  semicircle  of  membrane  caiy 
the  winglet,  or  aluUt.     IVhen  the  wing  closes,  tht 
outer   semicircular    division  of  it   slides  over  ihe 
inner  one,  working  on  a  kind  of  joint  at  themiddk, 
arid  the  fore-wing  closes  in  over  both.    It  might  be 
thought  that  this  was  the  rudiment  of  (he  hinder 
wing  ;  but  it  is  undoubtedly  not  so,  and  its  use  is 
hardly    known.      The 
true  hinder  wings   arc 
represented  by  slender 
rods  with  knobs  at  the 
top,     called      /tal teres, 
poisers,  or    balancers, 
shown  at  the  bottom 
of  the  figure.      They 
may    possibly    act    as 
balancers ;    but    it    is 
douljtful,  and   certain 
minute  structures  and 

nerves    at    their    base       "°-  **■  -"*^«"»  "  '^^" 
have  been  thought  to 

signify  sense- functions  of  some  sort,  perhaps  of 
hearing  or  smelling.  One  fact  docs  apjiear  to  be 
a  general  rule— that  the  a/ulet  and  kalltrt  are 
developed  in  inverse  proportion  to  each  oiber: 
where  one  is  large  the  other  is  small.  In  the  blon- 
fly,  the  winglet  is  large  and  the  balancer  small,  only 
to  be  seen  with  a  magnifier  if  carefully  searched 
for.  In  fig.  26,  which  represents  the  plumed  gnat 
magnified,  the  balancers  can  be  much  more  clearly 
seen,  as  they  can  in  many  other  flies. 

It  is  almost  impossible  to  conceive  of  more 
sharply  marked  characteristics  than  those  here 
described  as  distinguishing  the  Diptera  ;  and  jei 
in  these  very  characters  the  insect  world  preseni; 
us  with  many  marvellous  instances  of  reserablaoce 
in  other  orders  widely  removed  from  it.     The 


flying  wing  proper  often  distinctly  marks  the  species ; 
for  instance,  there  is  a  somewhat  smaller  fly  also 
commonin  houses,  very  similar  in  general  appearance 
to  the  still  commoner  house-fly,  and  often  mistaken 
for  it,  but  which  can  always  be  distinguished  by  the 
veins  reaching  the  edge  of  the  wing  at  the  posterior 
edge  near  the  tip,  while  the  common  housefly's 
wing  resembles  fig.  25,  in  which  it  will  be  seen  die 
veins  do  not  do  so,  but  stop  somewhat  short 


narrowed  hinder  wings  of  Nemoptera  coa  r 
been  mentioned  in  a  previous  article;  and  of  l*"^ 
genus  Cloeon  there  are  also  dipterous  \iii"ii'ii»' 
but  there  are  more  remarkable  examples  than 
these.  Fig.  27  represents  another  genus  of  Neun>- 
ptera  whose  type  is  known  as  Pstcfra  dipitf^ 
This  insect   is  exceedingly  rare,  Mr.  McLachlan 


(from  whose  figure  it  is  copied)  staling  some  years 
ago  that  only  four  or  five  male  specimens  were 
then  known,  while  the  only  known  female  was 
preserved  in  a  museum  at  Berlin.  This  female 
has  both  pairs  of  win(js  fully  developed  ;  but  in  the 
male  only  the  fore-wings  are  so,  the  hinder  wing 
being  aborted,  as  shown,  to  a  tiny  bit  of  membrane 
with  one  vein.  Fig.  28  represents  a  very  common 
member  of  one  of  the  smallest  families  of  Ich- 
neumon flies,  belonging  to  the  advanced  order  of 
Jlymenapiera  next  to  be  considered.  Here  also 
ihe  hinder  wings  are  reduced  to  tiny  rods  or 
bristles,  while  the  fore-wings  are  stalked  narrow 
plates  of  membrane,  fringed  with  hairs.  Other 
instances  might  be  mentioned,  but  as  examples 
these  will  suffice. 

Let  us  take  from  this  order  a  second  example  of 
characteristic  veining  in  the  wing  as  a  mark  of  dis- 
tinction. It  is  in  the  Syrfhidiz,  a  family  popularly 
called  Wasp-Flies,  because  they  have  a  strong  out- 
ward resemblance  to  wasps.  They  are,  however, 
cosily  distinguished  from  these  by  the  single  pair 
of  wmgs ;  and  it  is  worth  remembering,  that  no  two- 
vji'nged  insect  has  a  sting,  though  some  pierce  fromlhe 
mouth  very  unpleasantly.  There  are  many  species 
of  this  family,  differing  in  many  points  ;  but  all  of 
them  are  marked  by 
one  vein  in  the  wing, 
shown  in  fig.  29.  A 
tiny  cross  vein  will  be 
seen  joining  the  fourth 

r..^     -...rnv.  n.".^  longitudinal    vein    to 

T,^.-^   >..r»v>  ».»<»  ^^^  forking  from  the 

third  (from  the  top  or  front  of  the  wing).  The 
middle  of  this  cross  vein  is  intersected  by  a  longi- 
tudinal vein  of  peculiar  character :  it  is  less 
prominent,  and  it  starts  from  nothing  and  ends  in 
nothing ;  whence  it  is  called  a  "  false  "  vein.  By 
the  law  of  association,  this  curious  false  vein  is  a 
trade-mark  of  the  entire  tribe  of  Syrphidae,  though 
that  tribe  is  established  upon  quite  other  features 
of  a  more  important  character. 

Besides  the  flies,  many  others  of  which  greatly 
resemble  bees  and  wasps  in  all  but  the  absence  of 
stings  and  the  numlier  of  wings,  gnats  and  midges 
and  mosquitoes  belong  to  the  Diptera.  They  all, 
if  they  feed  at  all,  pierce  and  suck  with  their 
mouth-organs  instead  of  biting  with  jaws.  In 
many  cases— gnats,  for  instance — the  males  are 
inoffensive,  and  the  females  only  do  all  the  mis- 
chief. There  are  many  parasites  in  this  order  also, 
which  by  the  stem  law  of  retribution  have  lost  their 
wings.  TTie  fleas  are  generally  reckoned  degenerate 
members  of  the  Diptera,  slight  rudiments  of  fore- 
wings  being  just  discernible  under  the  microscope; 
another  class  are  the  ticks  which  torment  sheep 
and  cattle,  and  also  have  no  wings. 

The  buzzing  of  most  flies  leads  us  to  consider 
the  frequency  of  vibration  in  insect  wings— a  point 
easily  determined  by  the  pitch  of  the  resulting  note. 
It  varies  enormously  in_  diflerent  insects,  and  in 
some  instances  bewilders  us  in  the  vain  attempt 
to  picture  either  the  rapidity  of  motion,  or  the 
muscular  activity  involved.  Taking  a  few  exam- 
ples, it  is  found  that  a  butterfly  makes  about  8,  an 
average  "  fiy  "  about  330,  a  bee  about  200,  and  a 
mosquito  nearly  3,000  strokes  in  a  second  of  time. 


HYMENOPTER.l. 

The  two  last  and  highest  orders  of  insects  which 
we  have  to  consider  have  not  as  yet  been  found 
below  beds  of  the  Cretaceous  period,  not  long 
before  the  Mastodon.  The  earliest  of  the  two  (as 
yet  known)  is  that  of  the  Hymenoptera.  Everyone 
knows  what "  hymen  "  stands  for ;  and  so  here  also, 
it  means  "  married  wings."  The  reason  is  evident 
if  we  examine  with  a  strong  magnifier  the  wings  of 
a  bee,  wasp,  or  hornet  (fig.  30).    The  hinder  wing 


is  furnished  with  a  row  of  hooks  which  stand  up 
from  its  front  edge,  seen  more  clearly  in  the  lower 
figure.  The  posterior  edge  of  the  fore-wing  has  a 
thickened  edge  which  turns  in  downwards ;  and 
into  this  turned  edge  the  hooks  lock  as  in  the  upper 
figure,  "  marrying  "  the  two  together,  and  making 
of  them  as  it  were  one  broad  wing  when  in  use. 
This  connection  of  the  wings  (see  also  fig.  35) 
seems  necessary  for  powerful  straight  flight,  such 
as  we  see  in  a  bee  when  making  for  her  hive, 
originating  the  idea  of  a  "bee-line," 

This,  then,  is  the  general  trade-mark  of  the 
Hymenoptera,  and  is  of  course  accompanied  by 
other  features  also.  The  order  includes  Bees, 
Wasps,  Ichneumon  flies,  Sawflies,  Gall-flies,  and 
Ants.  Most  of  the  species,  though  the  mouth 
organs  are  in  other  respects  much  modified,  retain 
jaws ;  and  most  of  the  females  have  serrated 
ovipositors,  developed  as  saws  in  the  sawflies  and 
gall-flies,  and  which  in  bees  and  wasps  become 
borers  or  stings ;  here  again  it  is  only  the 
females  which  are  thus  armed.  The  order  thus 
includes  all  of  the  social  insects,  whose  organisation 
and  intelligence  arouse  our  wonder  and  interest, 
Diflferent  as  these  families  are,  they  all  possess  the 
"married"  wings.  The  veins  are  comparatively 
few,  enclosing  large  irregular  cells,  and  in  most  cases 
the  front  vein  at  the  edge  and  another  longitudinal 
vein  close  to  it  unite  towards  the  tip  into  a  thick 
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FIG.  31.— WING  OP   ICHNEUMON. 


homy  patch  called  the  stigma,  which  very  often 
becomes  a  rather  broad  dark  spot  (fig.  31).    It  will 

be  seen  from  fig.  8, 
in  our  first  article, 
that  this  mark  is 
shared  by  many  of 
the  dragon-flies,  as 
it  is  by  others 
amongst  the  Neuro- 
ptera,  a  much  more  ancient  type  of  insects  with 
membranous  fore-wings. 

Some  curious  special  details  may  be  noted  before 
dismissing  this  order,  with  whose  other  wonderful 
characteristics  we  have  here  nothing  to  do.  The 
Wasps  are  marked  by  an  approximately  straight 
veining  along  nearly  the  middle  of  the  wing,  as  in 
fig.  32.  Along  or  near  this  line,  as  shown  by  the 
dotted  trace,  the  fore-wing  is  folded  in  half  when 


FIG.  3a.— WING  OP   WASP. 

{ButUr.) 

at  rest,  the  rear  half  being  folded  underneath. 
This  folding  is  peculiar  to  the'  wasps,  and  has 
caused  the  name  of  Diploptera^  or  "  doubled 
wings,"  to  be  given  to  them.  It  can  easily  be  seen 
with  a  magnifier,  whereas  the  wings  of  a  bee  lie 
flat  over  the  back. 

In  Ants,  as  is  well  known,  the  neuter  workers 
never  have  wings  :  the  males  and  females  have,  but 
they  are  only  meant  for  the  honeymoon  trip. 
When  that  is  over  the  male  usually  dies  ;  and  when 


the  female  or  queen  comes  home,  her  wings  either 
fall  off,  or  in  some  cases  are  bitten  off  by  the 
workers,  while  in  others  she  turns  round  and  bites 
them  off  with  her  own  jaws  I  People  have  said 
that  the  wings  are  apt  to  disappear  after  other 
honeymoons,  and  that  the  queen  ant  is  not  singular 
in  that  respect ;  but  it  is  pleasanter  to  regard  it  as 
a  token  that  after  marriage  it  is  both  her  intention 
and  duty  to  leave  off  flightiness,  and  stay  quietly  at 
home  with  her  babies. 

Our  other  and  last  example  is  one  of  the  smallest 
in  the  order,  a  very  tiny  Ichneumon  fly  known  as 
rolynema,  sometimes  called 
the  fairy  fly  from  its  minute- 
ness—for it  is  only  about 
one-fortieth  of  an  inch  long 
(fig.  33).  The  most  remark- 
able thing  about  it  is,  that 
both  males  and  females  de- 
scend into  the  water,  and 
use  their  wings  to  swim 
therein,  as  referred  to  in  our 
first  article.  This  remarkable 
fact  was  discovered  by  Sir 
John  Lubbock  only  a  few  years  ago.  The  wings, 
it  will  be  seen,  are  long  and  narrow,  with  no  veins, 
a  character  many  of  the  smallest  wings  tend  to 
assume ;  but  they  are  fringed  with  long  hairs, 
which  aid  in  swimming  like  those  on  the  legs  of 
the  water-beetles.  It  is  extremely  diflicult  to  de 
termine  the  habits  of  creatures  so  minute,  especially 
under  water ;  but  there  can  be  little  doubt  that 
this  little  Ichneumon  deposits  its  eggs  in  either 
other  submerged  e^s,  or  the  bodies  of  aquatic 
larvae. 

This  must  suflfice  for  the  Hymenoptera.    One 
more  order  will  complete  our  survey. 


FIC.  33.— POLYHEHA  ^X2Ci 
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DEAF-MUTISM 

BY  THE   LIGHT   OF   MODERN   SCIENCE. 

BY  DR.  H.  W.  HITBBARD,  A   MEMDKR  OF  TIIK  MEDICAL  STAFF  OF  THE  STAINBR- HOMES   FOR   DEAF   AND  DUMB  CHILDREN. 


HISTORY  records   that    human    beings   with 
sound  mental  development  and  unimpaired 
vocal  organs,  yet  devoid  of  the  faculties  of 
'speaking  and  hearing,  have  ever  been  met  with  in 
all  habitable  parts  of  the  world. 

In  the  early  and  middle  ages,  and  indeed  far 
into  the  Christian  era,  the  so-called  "deaf  and 
•dumb"  were  commonly  looked  upon  as  hopeless 
and  helpless  idiots,  and  a  very  general  belief  pre- 
vailed that  they  were  under  the  dominating  in- 
fluence of  evil  spirits  and  witchcraft.  At  this 
advanced  period  of  the  world's  history — this  en- 
lightened nineteenth  century — when  all  belief  in 
the  power  of  evil  spirits  and  witchery  to  effect  such 
.a  purpose  has  long  lapsed  to  "  limbus  fatuoruni," 
.and  the  science  and  art  of  medicine  and  surgery  of 
rthe  past  half-century  have  been  thoroughly  exercised 


to  remedy  and  avert  this  defective  condition  of  the 
human  organism,  nevertheless  not  a  few  lacking 
the  functions  of  the  ear  and  tongue  are  still  met 
with  in  all  quarters  of  the  globe. 

The  object  of  this  article  is  to  ofler  to  the  un- 
initiated a  plain  exposition  of  the  elucidations  of 
modern  science  as  to  the  real  origin,  the  nature. 
and  course  of  perpetuation  of  what  is  termed  deaf- 
mutism,  and  to  give  a  brief  account  of  the  means 
and  methods  which  have  been  devised  and  prac- 
tised during  the  last  three  centuries  for  arousing 
and  training  the  latent  iAtellects  of  those  lacking 
two  of  the  chief  faculties  for  mental  culture ;  for 
rendering  this  naturally  much  isobted  section  of 
the  community  intelligent  and  useful  members  ot 
society. 

Before  entering  upon  what  is  here  designed,  it 
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^1  not  be  out  of  place  first  to  state  a  few  pro- 
ainent  facts  respecting  this  sad  phase  of  human 
existence,  extending  over  long  epochs  of  time. 

In  the  eighth  century  B.C.,  during  the  rigid  reign 
»f  Lycuigus  the  Spartan  legislator,  those  incapable 
\i  speaking  and  hearing,  with  all  others  imputed  to 
>e  or  likely  to  become  useless  to  the  State,  were 
acrificed  in  early  childhood  on  Mount  Taygetus. 

Herodotus,  the  great  Grecian  historian,  relates 
hat  Croesus,  King  of  Lydia,  550  b.c.,  consulted 
he  Delphic  Oracle  respecting  his  deaf  and  dumb 
on,  Atys.  The  answer  returned  was,  "  Ah  !  woe 
vorthy  tlie  day  when  ears  should  listen  to  the 
iccents  of  his  voice." 

In  the  fourth  century  of  the  Christian  dispen- 
ation,  St.  Augustine,  Bishop  of  Hippo,  interpret- 
ng  too  literally  the  dogma,  "Faith  cometh  by 
H-aring,  and  hearing  by  the  word  of  God,"  excluded 
hese  unfortunates  from  the  Church. 

The  Code,  Corpus  Juris  Civilis^  of  the  Roman 
?mpire  under  Justinianus  in  the  sixth  century,  sub- 
ected  them  to  various  civil  and  legal  restrictions 
ind  disabilities,  and  up  to  comparatively  recent 
times  they  were  mostly  looked  upon  as  a  reproach 
to  their  families,  and  it  was  no  uncommon  practice 
to  immure  them  in  some  solitary  cloister  or  some 
secluded  retreat. 

It  is  now  well  known  that  the  offspring  of  blood 
relations  are  subject  to  various  mental  and  physical 
derangements. 

In  this  connection  Mr.  George  Darwin  has 
accurately  noted  the  proportion  of  children  of  first 
cousins  who  suffer  from  some  organic  defect  or 
other,  and  not  the  least  frequent  nor  the  least  dis- 
tressing is  total  absence  of  the  sense  of  hearing. 

The  principles  of  human  physiology  being  ever 
the  same,  and  there  being  no  *^  Table  of  Kindred 
and  Affinity  "  previous  to  1568,  with  the  object  of 
restricting  and  regulating  intermarriages  of  blood 
relations,  it  is  quite  reasonable  to  assume  (bearing 
in  mind  Darwin's  deductions  respecting  the  off- 
spring of  marriages  of  first  cousins)  that  some 
among  the  families  of  prehistoric  times,  as  well  as 
those  of  whom  history  records,  lacked  the  power 
of  hearing  and  speaking,  and  were  unable  to  hold 
intercourse  in  the  vernacular  language  of  their 
nations  or  tribes. 

This  abnormal  lineage  of  the  human  race  forms 
no  insignificant  proportion  of  the  whole  popu- 
lation. 

It  is  estimated  that  there  are  at  the  present 
time  more  than  a  million  of  this  defective  race 
throughout  the  world,  and  over  two  hundred 
thousand  of  these  are  in  Europe. 

According  to  the  census  enumeration  for  1851 
fthe  first  t£&en  of  them  as  a  separate  class)  in 
England  and  Wales  there  were  10,314— one  in 
every  1738-18  of  the  population.  By  the  census 
^  1891  they  numbered  14,193— or  one  in  every 
^43*47«  (This  proportionate  decrease  is  chiefly 
|oue  to  advanced  medical  science  and  improved 
^lUtion.) 

I  Their  geographical  distribution  and  social  con- 
dition present  certain  characteristics  and  pecu- 
liarities. ^ 

The  actual  number  of  them  in  any  particular 


locality  depends  largely  upon  the  pjiysical  features 
of  the  country,  and  the  habits,  of  the  people. 

I'hey  are  more  numerous  ivi  dark^  <kmp,  and 
mountainous  regions  than  in  lek^el.  countries.  In 
Switzerland,  for  instance,  there  are  24-5  in  every 
ten  thousand  of  the  population,  while  in  the 
Netherlands  there  are  only  3*35  in  the  same 
amount  of  population.  (This  is  mainly  due  to 
Cretinism,  a  physical  and  mental  degeneracy 
which  is  endemic  in  Switzerland  and  absent  in 
flat  countries.) 

They  are  more  numerous  in  rural  districts  than 
in  cities.  The  poor  are  more  frequently  afllicted 
than  the  rich— and  they  are  incomparably  more 
numerous  in  Israelitish  than  in  Christian  com-, 
munities. 

These  last  three  circumstances  are  plainly  owing: 
to  two  conditions  :  to  consanguineous  marriages, 
and  heredity. 

Biology,  the  science  which  treats  of  the  forces 
and  phenomena  of  life,  demonstrates  that  inborn 
characteristics  and  peculiarities  of  the  human 
frame  are  usually  transmitted  from  parent  to 
offspring. 

During  the  past  half-century .  various  views  and 
theories  have  been  propounded  and  elaborately 
set  forth,  in  elucidation  of  the  operation  of  the 
agency  or  influence  affecting  heredity ;  nevertheless- 
all  scientific  research,  aided  by  the  microscope  and 
the  subtlest  chemistry,  hitherto  fails  to  aiibrd  Any 
satisfactory  or  settled  solution  of.  this  mystery  of 
oiganic  life.  However,  in  the  case  here  under  con- 
sideration one  principle  involved  is  clearly  ''  selec- 
tion." 

Deaf-bom  persons  intermarrying,  their  ab- 
normal condition  is  frequently  transmitted  to  their 
offspring,  but  when  either  of  them  have  relatives 
similarly  afflicted,  their  abnormality  is  still  more 
likely  to  be  inherited. 

A  congenitally  deaf  person  marr)'ing  a  hearing 
cousin,  whether  either  of  them  have  deaf  relatives 
or  not,  their  prc^ny  is  very  likely  to  be  aflbcted. 

But  the  congenital,  or  the  adventitiously  deaf, 
marrying  hearing  persons,  not  being  cousins,  and 
not  having  deaf  rekitives,  are  not  so  likely  to  have 
deaf  offspring. 

Deafness  also  frequently  occurs  where  no  clue 
to  its  source  or  origin  can  be  traced. 

It  not  infrequendy  happens  in  families  of  several 
children  of  deaf  parents  that  some  are  deaf  and  some 
have  their  hearing  perfect.  The  fortunate  ones, 
though  they  exhibit  no  indications  of  their  parents' 
peculiarity,  may  nevertheless  inherit  the  taint  or 
virus— and  it  may  develop  and  become  pro- 
nounced in  the  next  or  some  succeeding  lineal  or 
collateral  generadon.  Inst^ces  also  occur  in  which 
all  the  boys  are  deaf  and  all  the  girls  are  fre^  and 
vice  versd. 

It  has  been  mooted  and  accepted  as  possible,  by 
scientists  devoted  to  the  subject,  that  by  constant 
intermarriage  of  the  deaf-born^  a  distinct — a  non- 
speaking— variety  of  the  human  race  would  result. 
This  hypothesis  seems  favoured  by  the  following 
facts  and  figures. 

When  one  parent  is  congenitally  deaf,  and  the 
other  has  perfect  hearing,  the  proportion  of  deaf 
offspring  is  as  i  to  135. 
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In  instances  of  both  parents  being  congenitally 
deaf,  the  proportion  of  deaf  children  is  as  i  to  20. 

In  small  and  restricted  communities,  ivhere 
intermarriages  of  blood  relations  of  some  degree 
or  other  frequently  occur,  the  proportion  of  deaf 
population  is  exceptionally  high. 

In  Chilmark,  a  small  village  in  Massachusetts, 
twenty  per  cent,  of  the  population  in  1880  were 
deaf-mutes. 

A  Royal  ConKnission,  sitting  at  short  intervals  at 
Westminster  from  1885  ^^  1888,  to  inquire  into  the 
condition  of  the  Deaf,  Dumb,  and  Blind,  in  the 
United  Kingdom,  in  its  report,  presented  to  Par- 
liament in  1889,  recommended  that  "  intermarriage 
of  congenitally  deaf  persons,  as  well  as  of  blood 
relations,  especially  where  any  hereditary  tendency 
to  deafness  prevails  in  the  family,  should  be 
strongly  discouraged." 

Besides  the  inset utable  agent  or  influence  which 
so  frequently  annuls  the  function  of  the  aural 
organs,  other  more  objective  and  traceable  con- 
ditions and  circumstances  give  rise  to  loss  or 
impairment  of  the  sense  of  hearing. 

Mental  and  physical  shocks  to  an  enceinte  will 
arrest  or  disturb  the  due  development  of  the 
nervous  system  of  the  embryo.  Diseases  incidental 
to,  or  by  any  chance  happening  in,  infancy  and 
early  childhood,  notably  scarlet  fever,  small-pox, 
affections  of  the  brain  and  its  coverings,  scrofula, 
and  other  blood  conditions,  injuries  to  the  head 
previous  to  the  peijod  for  vocal  articulation,  may 
so  permanently  affect  the  external  or  internal 
structures  of  the  ear  and  throat  as  to  induce 
deafness  in  all  varying  degrees,  from  what  is  termed 
"hard  of  hearing"  to  total  annihilation  of  the 
function  of  the  ear. 

Some  three  decades  of  years  since  a  French 
savant^  Monsieur  Broca,  distinctly  defined  an  area 
in  the  human  brain  where  is  situated  the  faculty  of 
speech— a  space  corresponding  to  about  a  square 
inch,  a  little  in  front  of  and  a  little  higher  than  the 
left  ear. 

Actual  speech,  however,  is  not  inherited,  is  not 
transmitted  from  parent  to  child  ;  it  is  only  ac- 
quired by  imitation  of  the  voice  of  a  speaker. 

**  To  instruct  the  dumb,  no  art  could  reach, 
No  care  improve,  no  wisdom  teach." 

Thus  wrote  Lucretius  eighty  years  before  the 
•Christian  era. 

Archbishop  Whately,  in  his  work  "  Lessons  on 
Reasoning,"  states  :  "A  deaf-mute,  before  he  has 
been  taught  a  language,  either  the  finger  language 
or  reading,  cannot  carry  on  a  train  of  reasoning 
any  more  than  a  brute.  He  differs,  indeed,  from 
a  brute  in  possessing  the  mental  capability  of  em- 
ploying language,  but  he  can  no  more  make  use 
of  that  capability  until  he  is  in  possession  of  some 
system  of  arbitrary  general  signs,  than  a  person 
born  blind  from  a  cataract  can  make  use  of  his 
capability  of  seeing  till  his  cataract  is  removed." 

Professor  Max  Miiller  remarks  :  "  The  un- 
instructed  deaf  and  dumb,  I  believe,  have  never 
given  any  signs  of  reasoning  in  the  true  sense  of 
the  word." 

Accounts  here  and  there  occur  in  the  literature 


of  the  early  centuries  of  the  Christian  era  of  a  deaf- 
mute  or  two  having  been  taught  to  articulate  a  few 
words  and  sentences,  but  it  was  not  until  the  begin- 
ning of  the  sixteenth  century  that  philosophers  and 
philanthropists  first  practically  and  effectually  turned 
their  attention  to  this  sad  phase  of  human  exis- 
tence. 

To  Jerome  Carden,  of  Pavia,  who  flourished 
during  a  great  part  of  the  sixteenth  century,  must 
be  accorded  the  credit  of  first  propounding  the 
principles  upon  which  the  potential  intellects 
of  deaf-mutes  may  be  brought  into  activity,  viz.  — 

that  writing  is  associated  with  speech,  and  speech  wi:h 
thou^^ht ;  but  written  characters  and  ideas  may  be  connected 
without  the  intervention  of  the  voice. 

Pedro  de  Pounce,  a  Benedictine  monk,  in  Spain, 

1570, 
John   Wallis,  a  Professor  of   Mathematics  in 

Oxford,  1660, 

John  Ammon,  a  Professor  of  Medicine  at  Haar- 
lem, 1690, 
The  Abb^  de  TEpee,  a  French  monk,  1754, 
Samuel  Heiniche,  a  schoolmaster,  1754, 

are  some  of  those  who  devoted  much  of  their  time 
to  the  practical  application  of  the  principles  enun- 
ciated by  Carden. 

The  systems  or  plans  which  have  been  gradually 
develo[)ed  during  the  last  three  centuries,  and  are 
now  in  vogue  for  carrying  on  this  work,  are  : 

The  Sign-manual  or  French  ;  the  Oral  and  Pure 
Oral  or  German  ;  and  the  Combined. 

The  Sign-manual  consists  of  signs  and  gestures 
and  dactylology— />.  finger  alphabet.  By  the 
labours  of  the  Abbe  de  TEp^  and  Abb^  Secard, 
of  the  eighteenth  century,  and  ethers,  these  now 
form  a  fairly  complete  language. 

Dr.  Gallaudet,  President  of  the  Deaf  and  Dumb 
College,  Washington,  when  before  the  Royal 
Commission,  gave  as  his  evidence  : 

'*The  sign  and  gesture  language  was  in  no  respects 
inferior,  but  in  many  respects  superior,  to  articulate  speech, 
as  a  means  of  communicating  ideas,  when  their  whole  lifTis 
were  taken  into  account,  in  the  facility  it  affords  for  free  and 
unrestrained  intercourse." 

This  picturesque  language,  this  facile  mode  d 
communicating  ideas  and  feelings,  is  best  suited  for 
religious  services  and  administrations,  for  lectures, 
debates,  etc. 

The  Oraly  or  what  is  spoken  of  as  lip-reading, 
consists  in  deciphering  words  and  sentences  by  the 
movements  of  the  lips  and  tongue  and  expression> 
of  the  face  of  a  speaker,  and  training  the  vocal 
organs  to  mechanically  articulate,  first  a  vowel, 
then  a  consonant,  next  a  word,  then  a  sentence, 
each  associated  with  an  object  or  picture. 

*'  Nihil  est  in  intelleclu,  quod  non  ante  fuerit  in  senso/' 

This  mode  of  instruction  was  known  and  practiseii 
to  some  extent  more  than  two  centuries  since. 
This  is  evident  by  the  following  piece  of  quaint 
literature  taken  from  a  work  entitled  "  Philocarpus, 
or  the  Deaf  and  Dumb  Man's  Friend,"  publisheii 
by  Bulwer,  1648 : 

**A  nobleman  of  great  quality  in  Spain — the  younger 
brother  of  the  Constable  of  Castile,  born  deaf,  was  so  ^t^ 
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that  if  a  gun  were  shot  off  close  to  his  ear  he  could  not  hear 
it.  Physicians  and  chirurgeons  had  long  employed  all  their 
skill,  bat  all  in  vaine.  At  last  a  priest  who  undertook  the 
treating  of  him,  to  understand  others  when  they  spoke,  and 
to  speidc  himself,  for  which  attempt  at  first  he  was  laughed 
at,  yet  afler  some  years  he  was  looked  upon  as  if  he  had 
wrought  a  miracle,  for  the  knowledge  he  had  of  what  they 
said  sprang  from  observing  the  motion  they  made  with  their 
lips,  so  that  he  conversed  correctly  in  the  light,  though  they 
whispered  never  so  softly  ;  and  I  have  seen  him  at  the  distance 
of  a  long  chamber's  breadth  say  words  after,  that  I,  standing 
close  by  the  speaker,  could  not  hear  a  syllable  of,  but  if  he 
were  in  the  dark,  or  if  one  turned  his  face  out  of  his  sight, 
he  was  capable  of  nothing  one  said." 

What  is  now  known  as  the  Pure  Oral  System 
consists  of  lip-reading  and  vocal  articulation,  all 
signs  and  gestures  as  far  as  possible  excluded,  and 
the  finger  alphabet  absolutely  disused. 

This  mode  of  training  the  mental  faculties  and 
cultivating  articulate  speech  was  not  much  known, 
or  at  least  not  much  practised,  in  this  country 
until  the  year  1867.  At  that  date,  by  the  bene- 
volence and  personal  efforts  of  the  late  Baroness 
Meyer  de  Rothschild  and  Mr.  Van  Praagh  of 
Rotterdam,  it  was  introduced  and  taught  here. 

From  the  time  of,  and  as  a  result  of,  the  Inter- 
national Convention  of  Deaf-Mute  Instructors  at 
Milan  in  1880,  this  mode  of  instruction  has 
become  the  most  popular,  and  is  now  adopted  in 
most,  if  not  all,  educational  institutions  in  Europe. 
It  secures  the  beneficent  result  of  restoring  to 
their  normal  position  in  society  that  very  large 
section  of  the  so-called  deaf  and  dumb— the  semi- 
deaf^  those  who  have  some  hearing  ;  and  the  semi- 
mute^  those  who  have  acquired  some  speech  pre- 
vious to  becoming  deaf. 

Educating  and  training  the  mental  faculties  of 
the  congenitally  deaf,  those  whose  brain-centre 
for  speech  has  never  been  reached  by  the  tones 
of  the  human  voice  through  the  medium  of  the 
auditory  nerve,  this  system  of  instruction  partakes 
much  of  the  nature  of  a  Herculean  labour. 

Natural  endowments  of  a  high  order,  quick 
mental  perception,  good  eyesight,  commencing  the 
work  at  the  age  of  six  or  seven,  close  and  con- 
tinuous application,  both  on  the  part  of  a  specially 
trained  teacher  as  well  as  of  the  pupil,  for  eight  or 
ten  years,  seem  all  essential  towards  securing  any- 
thing like  a  practical  and  useful  mastery  of  this 
new  faculty.  By  thus  bringing  the  vocal  organs 
into  play,  the  air -passages  and  lungs  are 
strengthened  and  the  whole  constitution  in- 
vigorated. 

The  Combined  System  is  where  the  education  is 
carried  on  by  signs  and  gestures,  language,  and 
writing  ;  together  with  lip-reading  and  articulation 
as  accomplishments. 

For  this  mode  of  instruction  it  is  claimed  that 
it  affords  the  greatest  good  to  the  greatest  number. 
Be  this  as  it  may,  like  everything  else  where  the 
attention  is  divided,  it  fails  in  the  efficiency  which 


is  attained  by  the  sign  or  oral  system  when  studied 
and  practised  separately. 

The  State  in  all  European  and  American 
countries^  and  in  many  of  the  Dependencies  of 
Great  Britain,  has  long  considered  its  deaf  and 
dumb  subjects  "Wards  of  the  commonwealth," 
and  made  annual  financial  grants  towards  their 
maintenance  and  education.  In  the  realms  of 
Great  Britain  and  Ireland  these  afflicted  subjects 
of  her  Gracious  Majesty  Queen  Victoria  have,  until 
the  present  year,  been  left  almost  entirely  to  private 
benevolence. 

A  Bill,  having  for  its  objects  the  making  better 
provision  for  the  elementary  education  of  blind 
and  deaf  children  in  England  and  Wales,  was 
prepared  and  brought  before  Parliament  in  1893 
by  Mr.  A.  Acland  and  Mr.  Mundella.  It  quickly 
received  the  Royal  Assent,  and  came  into  opera- 
tion in  January  of  the  present  year. 

The  Committee  of  Council  on  Education  during 
the  past  month  arranged  to  make  grants  at  the  rate 
of  three  guineas  and  two  guineas  a  year  for  each 
deaf  child  who  has  attended  a  certified  school  for 
not  less  than  one  complete  month  during  the 
school  year,  provided  that  his  or  her  attainments 
in  general  and  technical  subjects  are  found  to  be 
satisfactory,  regard  being  had  to  "necessary"  dis- 
qualifications. 

Seventeen  of  the  Board-school  centres  in  the 
Metropolis  and  others  in  the  provinces  have  sepa- 
rate classes  for  these  defective  children.  They 
are  mostly  taught  on  the  pure  oral  system.  Those 
not  making  satisfactory  progress  in  language  are 
after  a  time  transferred  to  special  classes  on  the 
sign-manual  system. 

Many  associations  and  institutions  exist  for  the 
temporal  and  spiritual  welfare  of  adults  after 
quitting  school,  and  for  those  of  advanced  age. 

The  chief  of  these  is  The  Royal  Association  in 
aid  of  the  Deaf  and  Dumb,  It  was  founded  in  1 8^  o, 
and  now  has  its  chief  centre  in  the  west  of  this 
Metropolis.  It  is  of  the  nature  of  a  missionary 
society.  It  has  its  chaplains,  missionaries,  and 
honorary  lay-helpers. 

It  provides  religious  and  secular  instruction 
and  attendance  of  the  sick  and  others,  under  the 
direction  of  parochial  clergy,  at  their  homes  through- 
out Greater  London.  * 

Thus  by  the  developments  of  science  and 
educational  opportunities  of  the  present  century, 
particularly  of  the  Victorian  era,  the  long- 
neglected  deaf-mute  class  has  been  brought 
from  the  gloom  of  social  isolation  into  the  bright 
light  of  intelligence,  and  rendered  capable  of  "  hold- 
ing its  own"  and  competing,  and  that  success- 
fully too,  with  those  in  full  possession  of  all  the 
five  senses  of  organic  life  and  mental  culture,  in 
science,  in  the  fine  arts,  in  commerce,  and  most 
of  the  undertakings  of  industrial  life. 
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"  Can  those  we  hxve  loved  (orgel  T 
We  call,  and  Ihcy  answer  not  ngnin  : 
Do  they  love  — do  ihcy  love  115  yet!" 

I/eHiaas. 

S  RS.  TENANT  stood  at  the  door  of  the  Den 


Mrs,  Brown  hastened  to  her  support,  or  she  would 
have  fallen  to  the  floor.  ^Vater  and  air  from  an 
open  door  revived  her,  but  she  was  unable  to  give 
any  account  of  her  experiences  in  the  shut-up  room. 
To  Mrs.  Brown's  .ilarmed  inquiries,  "What  did 
you  see,  ma'am?  What  was  it?"  she  replied  only 
Dy  gestures  which  commanded  silence. 

The  comfortable  aspect  of  Mrs.  Brown's  kitchen, 
to  which  she  presently  retired,  together  with  a  cup 
of  tea  such  as  Mrs.  Brown  was  in  the  habit  of 
brewing  for  her  own  refreshment,  helped  to  restore 
the  bdy  to  herself;  but  she  could  not  be  induced 


10  speak,  and  presently  the  fly  was  brought  rounJ 
from  the  stable  yard,  and  Mrs,  Tenant  was  driven 
home. 

On  the  following  day  she  made  another  "sii  10 
the  hills  in  order  to  inspect  the  work  which  .^nbii' 
had  described  to  her.  The  excavations  had  no» 
assumed  considerable  proportions,and  Mrs.  Terani. 
leaving  her  carriage  by  the  roadside,  walked  rouw 
the  quarry  and  looked  down  into  its  depths.  -^ 
deep  gully  had  been  opened  and  a  ledge  of  roc'i 
laid  tare,  in  which  was  a  rough  cavit)',  not  yii 
sufficiently  exposed  to  show  whether  it  was  a  naiuril 
irregularity  in  the  formation  of  the  rock,  «  aiesu.^ 
of  human  labour. 

"That's  the  spot,  ma'am,"  said  a  voice  at  I"' 
elbow,  as  she  stood  peering  into  this  cave  or  cicvict- 
"  Sorry  I  startled  you,  ma'am." 

Adam  Todd  had  approached  more  silently  tti-" 
he  was  aware,  treading  with  slow  and  feeble  ai.'r 
upon  the  turf. 

"  Very  sorry,  I  am,"  he  repeated ;  "and  I  ^ 
your  pardon,  ma'am." 

"  I  am  glad  to  see  you,  Todd,"  Mrs.  Tcnw; 
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answered.  "I  am  a  little  nervous  and  upset  just 
now— that  is  all." 

"  They  have  hit  upon  the  right  place,  ma'am,  I 
do  believe,"  he  said.  "That  there  is  the  mouth  of 
the  old  waterway.  It  was  begun  a  hundred  years 
ago  or  more.  How  far  it  goes  in,  nobody  knows 
as  yet.  That's  where  the  twoad  were  found,  with 
the  twoadstone  in  his  head.  You  heard  about  that, 
I  daresay?" 

"Yes,  Todd  ;  I  have  heard  of  it." 

"  You  never  saw  it  then,  ma'am  ?  " 

"  No,  I  never  saw  it." 

"Then  I'm  afraid  you  never  will." 

Mrs.  Tenant  made  no  reply.  The  toadstone  did 
not  interest  her  ;  she  had  heard  but  little  about  it ; 
but  Todd  went  on— 

"Unless  they  gets  a  hole  through  into  the  pit  to 
let  the  water  out.  They  might  find  it  then.  You 
know,  ma'am,  as  Mr.  Tenant  had  it  in  his  pocket 
that  sad  day  when  the  crane  and  him  went  down 
together  into  the  pit,  Mr.  Arthur  hopes  to  recover 
the  body  and  have  it  buried  decent  in  the  church- 
yard." 

"You  think,  then,  that  my  husband  certainly 
perished  in  that  accident  ? " 

"  There  can't  be  much  doubt  about  that,  ma'am," 
said  Todd  gravely.  '■  You  think  so  yourself,  ma'am, 
don't  you?" 

Mrs.  Tenant  was  silent,  and  Todd,  understanding 
that  the  subject  must  be  painful  to  her,  did  not 
again  allude  to  it.  He  led  her,  at  her  own  desire, 
through  the  rough  way  which  had  been  opened  to 
the  mouth  of  the  supposed  tunnel. 

"  There  has  been  a  deal  of  work  done  to  get  so 
far,"  he  said,  "  but  the  ditficultest  part  is  yet  to 
come.  It  will  have  to  be  made  small,  the  tunnel 
will,  to  save  labour ;  and  in  such  places  there's 


scarce  room  for  a  man  to  stand  upright.  When 
they  gets  to  the  solid  rock  they  will  have  to  blast 
it ;  and  there's  always  the  risk  of  a  fall  from  the 
roof.  But  with  projjer  care  these  dangers  may  be 
guarded  against,  and  there's  not  so  much  risk  as 
you  would  think." 


"  But  men  have  lost  their  lives  in  this  place 
already,"  Mrs.  Tenant  urged. 

"A  hundred  years  agone  that  was." 
"What's  to  prevent  ii  happening  now?" 
Todd  was  silent, 

"I  hope  .\rlhur  will  have  nothing  to  do  with  it," 
she  said. 

"  Mr.  Arthur  is  very  keen  upon  it.  To  see  him 
throw  off  his  coat  and  go  in,  working  like  a  naVvy, 
is  wonderful.  He  never  seemed  to  care  much  for 
work  at  one  time.  Now  he's  ready  for  anything  ; 
and  it  'grees  wi'  him  too.  He's  getting  hale  and 
stout,  and  looks  noble." 

Mrs.  Tenant  thought  sadly  of  her  dream.  She 
could  recognise,  as  she  thought,  in  this  spot  the 
scene  of  that  visionary  disaster.  Here  were  the 
hills ;  here  was  the  heap  of  excavated  soil ;  here 
was  the  grassy  slope  over  which  she  had  crawled 
on  her  hands  and  knees,  paralysed  with  alarm  j 
here  was  the  low  culvert  or  tunnel  from  which  the 
half-stifled  voice  of  her  son  had  cried  to  her  for 
help.  She  groaned  within  herself  as  she  thought 
of  it  Arthur  had  nearly  perished  not  long  ago  in 
a  work  of  this  description.  He  must  not  again  run 
into  danger.  What  was  he  doing  it  for?  To 
prove  the  death  of  his  father.  That  seemed  to  be 
his  first  object  ;  and  to  satisfy  her,  the  only  person 
who  still  doubted  that  he  was  indeed  drowned  in 
the  pit 

And  now  she  was  herself  convinced  :  at  alt  events 
she  would  no  longer  deny  or  dispute  the  fact. 

Mrs.  Tenant  called  at  Mr.  Weaver's  <^ce  on 
her  way  home,  and  had  an  interview  with  her 
lawyer.  Without  giving  him  any  reasons  for  the 
change  that  had  taken  place  in  her  opinion,  she 
begged  him  to  take  the  proper  ste|>s,  without  any 
more  delay,  to  prove  her  husband's  death. 

'■There  will  be  no  difficulty, 
Mrs.  Tenant,  I  dare  say,  if  you 
make  none.  You  are  satisfied 
at  last,  I  hope," 

"  Satisfied  !  Well,  Mr. 
Weaver,  I  am  convinced,  per- 
suaded ;  let  that  suffice." 

"  To  be  sure  ;  the  evidence, 
though  merely  circumstantial, 
is  complete." 

"  1  can  bring  no  evidence 
whatever,  Mr.  Weaver." 

"  We  won't  call  upon  you, 
ma'am,  if  we  can  help  it  The 
Directors  will  be  satisfied,  I 
feel  sure.  They  will  pay  the 
money." 

"  That  is  not  the  only  thing, 
Vr.  Weaver." 
"  Not  the  only  thing  ?  " 
"  The  work  at  the  pit  must 
cease.     They  are    making  a 
ED.  tunnel    there  to  draw  off  the 

water.     It  is  a  work  of  danger, 
and  it  must  be  stopped." 

"  Mr.  Arthur  is  very  eager  aliout  it" 
"  Chiefly  to  set  at  rest  the  question  of  his  Other's 
death." 

"  Yes.    So  I  believe." 

'■  I  no  longer  dispute  it,  and  Arthur  will  now 
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have  no  sufficient  motive  for  proceeding  with  the 
work,  except,  it  may  be,  to  recover  his  poor  father's 
remains  and  to  give  them  Christian  burial.  But 
that  must  not  be  done  at  the  risk  of  his  own  life. 
My  dear  husband  would  have  been  the  first  to 
protest  against  it." 

"  Well,  Mrs.  Tenant,  you  are  right  so  far,  I  dare 
say.    You  will  settle  that  with  your  son,  no  doubt." 

**  Yes,  I  will  settle  that  with  my  son.  The  work 
must  be  stopped.  His  father  would  not  like  him 
to  risk  his  life,  I  am  sure.  It  would  disturb  him 
rather  than  give  him  rest.  If  those  who  are  gone 
from  us  can  know  anything  of  what  goes  on  in  this 
world,  the  danger  that  a  son  incurs  in  trying  to 
recover  his  father's  poor  remains  would  be  enough 
to  bring  him  bacjc  again— as— but^ — " 

"  Quite  so,"   Mr.   Weaver  exclaimed ;   "  quite 

so/; 

**  There  must  be  nothing  more  done  at  that 
excavation,  Mr.  Weaver," 

The  first  thing  that  Arthur  Tenant  noticed  when 
he  came  downstairs  next  morning  was  that  his 
father's  hat  and  stick  had  been  removed  from  their 
customary  place  on  the  hat  stand.  That  was  signi- 
ficant He  had  been  informed  of  his  mother's 
visits  to  the  hillside  and  to  Pierremont,  but  did  not 
know  what  had  been  her  special  object  in  going 
thither.  A  headstone  had  been  talked  about  for 
his  brother's  grave,  and  he  thought  it  proiiable  that 
his  mother  had  gone  to  the  little  churchyard.  He 
was  not  left  long  in  doubt  as  to  the  object  and 
result  of  his  mother's  visit 

"  I  have  been  to  see  Mr.  Weaver,"  she  said,  after 
breakfast  "  He  is  going  to  take  the  necessary  steps 
for  recovering  the  money  due  to  us  from  the 
Insurance  Company." 

"  I  am  very  glad  to  hear  it,"  Arthur  replied  ;  his 
countenance  also  reflecting  his  satisfaction. 

"  I  don't  know  why  you  should  be  glad,  my  dear 
Arthur,"  said  his  mother,  with  a  look  of  displeasure. 

"  Well,  you  know,  of  course,"  he  said,  and  hesi- 
tated. 

"  Yes,  of  course  ;  it  means  that  your  poor  father 
is  really  gone  from  us  for  ever.  You  can't  be  glad 
of  that,  Arthur,  I  should  think." 

"  If  I  could  bring  him  back  I  would,"  said  Arthur 
sadly. 

"  Don't  talk  so  ;  don't  hint  at  such  a  thing,"  said 
his  mother,  with  marked  uneasiness. 

"  Then  let  us  look  the  fact  in  the  face,  mother." 

"  I  am  doing  so,  Arthur  ;  I  ought  to  have  done 
it  sooner.  I  have  seen  Mr.  Weaver,  and  have  given 
him  instructions  ;  and  I  am  going  this  morning  to 
Douler's  in  the  Market  Place,  to  order  some  things 
for  myself.  It  is  quite  a  grief  and  reproach  to  me 
now  that  I  did  not  do  it  months  ago.  I  am 
ashamed  for  anyone  to  see  me  as  I  am." 

The  good  lady  took  a  view  of  herself  in  the  glass, 
and  shook  her  head  mournfully,  thinking  of  the 
widow's  cap  with  which  it  ought  to  have  been 
crowned. 

"  It's  three  months  now  since  your  poor  father 
departed  ;  and  if  it  bad  not  happened  that  we  were 
already  in  mourning  for  poor  Herbert,  we  might 
have  been  going  about  as  usual,  in  all  the  colours 
of  the  rainbow,  or,  at  any  rate,  without  a  bit  of  black 


about  us.  It  hurts  me  to  think  of  it,  but  it  is  not 
too  late.  Of  course  I  shall  make  it  very  deep  now  ; 
as  much  or  even  more  so  than  if  it  had  just 
happened.  No  one  shall  say  that  I  am  wanting 
in  respect  for  your  father's  memory,  now  that  I 
know  that  he  is  really  dead." 

"  How  do  you  know  it  now  any  more  than 
before  ?  "  Arthur  asked. 

"  I  am  assured  of  it,  Arthur.  I^t  that  suffice. 
Don't  Ask  me  how  or  why ;  and  don't,  don't,  I 
entreat  you,  begin  yourself  to  doubt  it" 

Arthur  found  his  mother  difficult  to  understand. 
Whether  he  spoke  of  his  father's  death  as  certain, 
or  as  open  to  doubt,  it  seemed  equally  to  displease 
her.     So  he  held  his  tongue. 

"  I  went  yesterday  to  look  at  that  place  where 
you  have  been  digging,"  Mrs.  Tenant  said  presently. 
"  It's  exactly  what  I  saw  in  my  dream,  Arthur.  C id 
Todd  was  there,  and  he  told  me  all  about  it.  You 
must  give  that  up,  Arthur." 

"That  would  be  a  great  pity,  mother  :  the 
quarries  might  be  valuable,  if  we  could  get  at  the 
stone  ;  besides  which " 

"  I  know  what  you  mean.  Of  course  the  poor 
remains  of  your  dear  father  should  be  recovered 
if  possible  ;  but  the  risk  would  be  too  great.  He 
would  not  wish  it  himself.  Think  of  what  has 
happened  already  in  the  gravel-pit  You  nearly  lost 
your  life  there.  If  anything  of  that  sort  should 
happen  to  you,  it  would  be  enough  to  bring  your 
poor  father  back  once  more.  It  is  dreadful  to  say 
so,  but  facts  are  not  fancies.  Better  let  him  rest 
where  he  is  than  run  such  risks,  Arthur.  No  \  you, 
at  all  events,  must  have  nothing  more  to  do  with 
such  hazardous  work.  You  are  not  strong  enough 
for  it  And  you,  Elsie,  my  dear,  must  leave  off  going 
to  Mrs.  Bland's.  There  will  be  no  need  for  it,  now 
that  Pierremont  is  let,  and  that  money  coming  to 
us  from  the  Insurance  Office.  You  had  better  let 
Mrs.  Bland  know  at  once  that  you  will  give  up  your 
engagement" 

"  Mrs.  Bland  is  from  home,  mother  :  the  children 
would  have  no  one  but  the  nurse  to  look  after  them.'' 

" The  nurse  is  the  proper  person,  at  their  age,' 

**  Indeed  she  is  not,  mother." 

'*  I  don't  think  you  ought  to  contradict  me  in  that 
way,  Elsie." 

"  I  did  not  mean  to  contradict  you,  mother  ;  but 
you  don't  know  the  nurse  as  I  do,  and  can  hardly 
judge  of  her  fitness." 

"  I  don't  wish  to  judge  anyone,"  said  her  mother ; 
"  nor  should  you,  my  dear  Elsie." 

Elsie  thought  it  best  to  say  no  more. 

"  I  am  going  to  take  you  both  to  the  seaside;,"  her 
mother  went  on  :  "  it  is  necessary  for  Arthur,  after 
his  accident ;  and  now  there  will  be  no  difficuky 
about  it" 

"  Don't  go  on  my  account,"  Arthur  exclaimed  : 
"  I  am  as  right  as  a  trivet" 

"  I  don't  know  how  right  a  trivet  may  be,**  Mr-. 
Tenant  replied  gravely.  "  I  was  going  to  say  it  :> 
necessary  for  Elsie  also  ;  she  never  was  strong,  anJ 
all  these  troubles  and  alamis  are  bad  for  her." 

"  Don't  consider  me,"  cried  Elsie.  "  I  am  quite 
well  and  strong  now." 

"Then,  my  dear  Elsie,"  said  her  mother  decidedlv, 
'*  I  am  not     A  change  is  necessary  for  us  all  after 
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SO  many  changes.^  So  I  beg  you  will  make  no  more 
difficulties." 

After  that  neither  Arthur  nor  his  sister  could  offer 
any  further  objection  to  their  mother's  proposal. 
She  was  nervous  and  irritable ;  and  it  was  not  to 
be  wondered  at,  considering  what  griefs  and 
anxieties  had  weighed  upon  her  for  months  past. 
They  did  not  understand  what  it  was  that  had  so 
strangely  affected  her  during  the  last  two  or  three 
days,  and  could  only  hope  that  change  of  air  and 
scene  might  help  to  restore  her  to  her  usual  equani- 
mity and  health. 

The  proposed  visit  to  the  seaside  was  necessarily 
deferred  for  a  few  days,  the  widow's  mourning 
causing  some  delay.  Without  it  Mrs.  Tenant  would 
not  appear  even  in  church.  Elsie  also  felt  that  she 
could  not  forsake  her  post  at  Heatherside  until  Mrs. 
Bland's  return ;  and  there  was  busirtess  to  be 
transacted  by  Mr.  Weaver  before  the  money  could 
be  obtained  from  the  Insurance  Office. 

Elsie,  though  compelled  to  resign  her  charge  for 
a  time,  was  glad  to  find  that  the  situation  would  be 
kept  open  for  her,  and  that  she  might  return  to  it 
after  her  visit  to  the  seaside,  which  she  hoped  would 
be  of  short  duration ;  and  Arthur  made  a  similar 
arrangement  with  his  friend  the  contractor. 

"We  shall  go  on  with  that  job,  Mr.  Tenant," 
Stackpole  said.  '*  I  have  been  over  again  to  look 
at  the  place,  and  it  would  be  a  shame  to  give  it  up. 
VJc  can  tap  the  water,  I  have  no  doubt ;  and  I  have 
a  great  call  now  for  slabs  and  strong  slates,  such  as 
we  shall  be  likely  to  find  deep  down  in  that  pit.  I 
shall  set  two  or  three  other  men  on  in  a  few  days, 
and  let  them  keep  steadily  at  it  It  will  be  a  work 
of  time ;  but  it  will  pay,  sir,  in  the  end.  There's  no 
difficulty  about  it;  the  only  question  now  about 
anything  in  the  engineering  way  is,  will  it  pay? 
Why,  sir,  I  could  pump  the  ocean  dry,  as  1  said 
before,  if  I  had  anywhere  to  put  the  water ;  and  I 
could  make  a  hole  right  through  the  earth  for  it  to 
run  into  and  out  at  the  other  side  if  it  would  pay. 
So  this  will  be  a  very  small  job  ;  and  if  we  get  some 
good  stone  out  of  the  pit  afterwards,  why,  it  will  pay, 
sir,  and  pay  well.     Anyhow,  I'll  risk  it." 

Arthur  was  quite  willing  that  the  contractor  should 
take  the  work  in  hand  :  he  was  a  practical  man  for 
a  job  like  this,  however  hazy  some  of  his  ideas 
might  be.  Mrs.  Tenant  could  make  no  objection 
as  long  as  her  son  was  safe  with  her,  and  had  no 
part  in  the  risk  and  labour. 

It  turned  out,  however,  that  there  was  a  great  deal 
to  be  done  before  the  affairs  at  Stonedale  could  be 
settled  ;  and  Mrs.  Tenant  had  to  wait  for  other 
matters,  even  more  important  than  the  cap  and 
gown  in  which  she  was  to  graduate  as  a  widow, 
before  she  could  leave  home. 

The  Methuselah  Insurance  Company  were  not 
so  easily  dealt  with  as  had  been  anticipated. 
Although  the  fact  of  Mr.  Tenant's  death  might 
have  been  admitted  at  the  time,  if  it  had  never  been 
denied  or  disputed,  it  was  not  so  readily  conceded 
now. 

"  You  see,  madam,"  Mr.  Weaver  said,  "  there  has 
been  a  doubt  expressed  as  to  the  death  of  the  insured, 
and  the  company  naturally  ask  what  has  h^  ppened 


to  remove  that  doubt ;  what  new  circumstances 
have  arisen  to  substantiate  our  claim  ?  What  am  I 
to  tell  them?" 

"  I  can  only  say,"  Mrs.  Tenant  answered,  "  I 
thought  then  that  my  husband  was  still  living,  and 
now  I  am  convinced  that  he  is  dead." 

"  What  has  happened  to  convince  you  ?  " 

"  I  can't  tell  you." 

"  You  have  none  other  but  a  woman's  reason  : 
you  think  it  so  because  you  think  it  so.  Is  that  the 
case?" 

"  I  have  reasons,  good  reasons  ;  but  they  are 
not  such  as  I  can  speak  about  to  anyone." 

*'  No  real  evidence,  then  ?  " 

"  No  ;  no  evidence." 

"Nothing  that  you  could  swear  to?  Nothirg 
that  I  could  frame  as  an  affidavit  ?  " 

"  Yes,  I  could  swear  to  it" 

"  Well,  then  ?  " 

"  But  I  cannot  tell  you  what  it  is ;  cannot  speak 
of  it ;  cannot  put  it  into  writing." 

"  That  beats  me,"  said  the  lawyer ;  "  an  affidavit 
without  any  statement  of  facts— nothing  to  swear 
to  !  I  suppose  there  really  is  nothing — nothing 
substantial  ?  " 

"  Oh  no  ;  nothing  substantial :  nothing  at  all  of 
that  nature,"  Mrs.  Tenant  said,  thinking  sadly  of  her 
dreams  and  visions. 

"  Then  what  is  to  be  done  ?" 

"  I  don't  know,  Mr.  Weaver.  You  shouldn't  ask 
me.  I  always  thought  it  was  the  solicitor's  place  to 
say  what  was  to  be  done." 

"There's  only  one  way  out  of  the  difficulty," 
Weaver  said.  "  The  office  will  require  some  sort 
of  guarantee  before  paying  the  money  that  if,  after 
all,  the  insured  should  prove  to  be  alive,  they  may 
recover  it,  together  with  interest  and  all  payments- 
due  up  to  date." 

*  I  will  guarantee  that,"  said  the  lady  promptly. 

"  Of  course  ;  that  would  be  something,"  Weaver 
said,  with  dif^culty  suppressing  a  smile.  "  But 
they  would  require  some  additional,  some  collateral 
security.  Some  one  else  would  have  to  be  bound 
with  you." 

"  They  are  very  unreasonable." 

"  Perhaps  so ;  but  it's  only  business  like,  yoir 
know.  They  are  quite  right  from  their  point  of 
view.  Can  you  think  of  anyone  who  would  join 
with  you  in  this  guarantee  ?  " 

"  Yes,  Mr.  Weaver — yourself.  I  should  not  like 
to  ask  a  favour  of  anyone ;  and  in  your  case,  I 
apprehend,  it  would  be  merely  a  matter  of  business." 

"  I  should  be  most  happy  to  oblige  you,  Mrs. 
Tenant " 

"  No  obligation,  Mr.  Weaver ;  don't  think  of  it 
in  that  way,  I  l)eg." 

"  But  I  really  should  not  be  justified,  I  was  going 
to  say,  in  incurring  any  risk." 

"What  risk  could  there  be?  You  have  always 
maintained  that  there  was  no  doubt  about  the 
death." 

"  As  my  own  opinion,  Mrs.  Tenant ;  but " 

"  Then  why  hesitote  ?  " 

Mr.  Weaver  did  not  hesitate  at  all.  "I  could 
not  do  it  if  I  would,"  he  said.  "  I  have  a  partner, 
Mr.  Webb— Weaver  and  Webb,  you  know  ;  and 
our  deed  of  partnership  forbids  cither  of  us  to  be- 
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come  security  for  a  client  under  any  circumstances. 
So  you  see  it  is  impossible  for  me  to  undertake 
the  liability,  trifling  as  it  may  seem.  Can  you  think 
of  anyone  else  ?  " 

"  Some  of  my  old  friends,  perhaps,"  said  the  lady, 
musing,  "  might  like  to  do  it.  I  used  to  know  so 
many  people  at  Pierremont ;  everyone  in  the 
neighbourhood  almost  There  are  the  Marmions. 
They  sent  a  very  liice  wreath  when  i)oor  Herbert 
died,  all  hothouse  plants  from  Covent  Garden,  and 
would  have  sent  one,  I  have  no  doubt,  for  my  poor 
dear  husband  also  if  we  could  have  told  them 
where  to  send  it :  and  there's — dear  me  !  I  forget 
her  name  for  the  moment ;  we  used  to  be  so  very 
intimate  ;  I  could  ask.  her  if  I  could  only  remember 
her  name.  Elsie  will  know,  I  dare  say  :  they  live 
at  the  large  white  house  where  the  peacocks  used 
to  meet  the  horses  in  the  drive  and  frighten  them, 
when  one  went  to  call.  I  wish  I  could  remember 
the  name." 

"  Well,  ma'am,  you  must  think  about  it  and  see 
what  you  can  do,"  Mr.  Weaver  said,  and  he  went 
away  in  despair. 

A  day  or  two  after  this  conversation  Mr.  Heath 
chanced  to  meet  Elsie  on  her  way  home  from  Mrs. 
Bland's.  It  had  so  chanced  once  or  twice  before. 
He  was  in  the  habit  of  going  for  a  stroll  along  the 
road  which  led  to  the  pleasant  common  which  he 
called  his  namesake.  Late  in  the  afternoon  was 
the  time  he  chose  for  taking  his  constitutional ;  and 
that,  as  it  happened,  was  about  the  hour  when  Elsie 
left  her  work  at  Heatherside  and  turned  her  steps 
homeward.  It  was  not  to  be  wondered  at,  therefore, 
that  they  should  sometimes  meet.  On  the  present 
occasion,  the  evening  being  fine  and  pleasant,  the 
boy  Horace  had  asked  leave  to  accompany  his 
governess,  and  they  quitted  the  direct  path  to  look 
among  the  wilder  parts  of  the  common  for  speci- 
mens for  his  aquarium  or  museum. 

Mr.  Heath  saw  them  in  the  distance  and  overtook 
them.  Two  is  company,  but  three  is  none.  So 
the  boy  soon  discovered,  and  loitered  behind,losing 
himself  among  the  gorse  and  bracken  ;  and  Elsie 
found  herself  alone  with  Mr.  Heath. 

"Are  you  going  to  the  seaside  very  soon?" 
Heath  began. 

"  I  suppose  so,"  Elsie  replied.  "  There  seems  to 
be  still  some  difficulty  about  the  insurance  money  ; 
but  I  dare  say  it  will  be  got  over.  I  shall  be  glad 
to  go  for  some  reasons." 

"  And  glad  to  come  back  again,  I  hope." 

"  Oh  yes  ;  for  some  reasons." 

"It  is  very  pleasant  here,"  Heath  remarked, 
looking  about  him  with  evident  enjoyment  "You 
like  this  heath,  don't  you  ?  " 

"  Yes,  Mr.  Heath " 

She  hesitated  a  little,  and  turned  away  to  hide  a 
momentiry  confusion,  fancying  that  her  words  might 
seem  to  have  a  double,  though  accidental,  meaning. 
For  some  moments  neither  of  them  spoke  :  perhaps 
they  thought  the  more. 

"  Have  you  decided  on  Brighton  ?  " 

"  I  believe  so." 

"  I  may  possibly  be  able  to  run  down  myself  for 
two  or  three  days  while  you  are  there,"  said  Heath ; 
adding,  after  a  pause,  "  with  your  permission." 


"  Why  should  you  say  that  ?  I  mean — yoa  have 
as  much  right  to  go  there  as  we  have." 

"Yes  ;  as  a  question  of  right.  I  might  go  to 
the  antipodes,  or  to  the  North  Pole,  if  it  were  merely 
a  question  of  right  As  it  is  I  would  rather  go  to 
Brighton— unless " 

He  did  not  finish  the  sentence,  except  by  a  look 
into  her  eyes,  and  Elsie  had  no  difficulty  in  com 
pleting  it  for  him.  "  Unless  you  were  going  there  ; " 
that  was  in  substance  what  Arthur  had  said — "Mr. 
Heath  would  not  advise  you  to  emigrate  unless  he 
were  going  to  emigrate  himself." 

"  Where  is  that  boy  Horace  ? "  Elsie  said,  look- 
ing round. 

"  Never  mind  Horace  just  now,"  said  Heath. 

But  Elsie  wanted  him,  and  would  not  be  satbfied 
till  she  had  found  him.  She  would  then  have  kept 
him  with  her  ;  but  he  soon  darted  off  again. 

"  Yes,"  said  Heath,  pursuing  the  former  theme, 
"I  should  much  prefer  Brighton  under  the  cir- 
cumstances. You  have  heard  of  my  good  fortune, 
I  dare  say  ?  " 

"  I  have  heard  nothing." 

"  A  legacy.  The  loss  of  a  friend,  of  course,  or 
relative  rather  :  one  of  whom  I  knew  very  little, 
and  from  whom  I  certainly  did  not  expect  so  much. 
It  makes  a  great  change  in  my  prospects — opens  a 
way,  I  hope,  to  the  fulfilment  of  my  fondest  dreams." 

"  Horace  !    Where  is  that  boy  gone  again  ?  " 

"  He  is  all  right.  You  don't  ask  for  particulars, 
Elsie.  May  I  call  you  Elsie  ?  You  don't  ask  the 
amount." 

"  No." 

That  was  all  the  answer  Elsie  gave ;  and  it 
seemed  to  apply  to  both  questions.  It  was  not  to 
be  presumed  that  she  could  have  any  personal 
interest  in  Mr.  Heath's  legacy  ;  and  without  such 
interest  the  inquiry  he  suggested  would  have  seemed 
impertinent 

"  I  should  like  you  to  know^,  though,"  he  said  : 
"  fi\t  thousand  pounds," 

"  I  congratulate  you.     I  am  glad." 

"  So  am  I,"  he  answered,  resting  his  hand  lighdy 
on  her  shoulder.     "  May  I  tell  you  why  ?  " 

"  Horace  !  Horace!    Where  are  you  ?  " 

"  Here  ! "  was  the  answer,  as  the  boy  ran  up  to 
her. 

"Don't  run  away  again,"  she  said,  taking  him 
by  the  hand.  "  I  think  I  had  better  go  liack  with 
him,  Mr.  Heath,  as  we  are  so  far  from  his  home." 

The  boy  could  very  well  have  found  his  way 
alone,  and  had  done  so  on  former  occasions  ;  hut 
Elsie  had  reasons  of  her  own  for  accompanying  him, 
as  Mr.  Heath  could  not  fail  to  perceive.  He  felt 
himself  dismissed,  for  the  present  at  all  events,  and 
they  shook  hands  and  parted.  If  he  had  anything 
more  to  say,  the  occasion  was  evidently  not  pro- 
pitious for  saying  it. 

He  called  at  Eden  Terrace  to  see  Mrs.  Tenant ; 
who  told  him  all  that  had  passed  with  Mr.  Weaver, 
and  consulted  him  as  to  the  propriety  of  asking 
Squire  Marmion  or  some  other  of  her  "  dear  fi\t 
hundred  friends,"  to  become  security  for  her  in  the 
sum  of  five  thousand  pounds. 

"  I  asked  Mr,  Weaver  to  sign  the  bond,"  she  said, 
"just  as  a  matter  of  business  ;  but  he  has  a  partner, 
and  that  places  it  out  of  his  power." 
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"  Dear  rae  ! "  said  the  curate  to  himself.  "  Now  I 
have  no  partner.  I  only  wish  I  had  ;  and  if  I  had 
the  partner  I  would  choose,  that  would  not  prevent 
my  doing  anything  in  my  power  to  assist  Mrs, 
Tenant ;  far  from  it." 

He  said  nothing  of  this  sort  to  Mrs.  Tenant,  nor 
did  he  inform  her  of  his  legacy,  though  he  had 
called  with  that  intention ;  but  he  resolved  to  go 
and  see  Mr.  Weaver,  and  get  more  information  from 
him,  Mrs.  Tenant's  ideas  being  rather  hazy.  There 
was  a  hitch  somewhere  about  the  payment  of  the 
insurance  money  ;  that  was  all  that  he  could  make 
out,  and  if  he  could  assist  in  the  matter,  he  would 
lie  very  glad  to  do  so.  Meantime  he  gave  his  voice 
stoutly  against  application  to  Squire  Marmion,  or  to 
the  very  intimate  friend  whose  name  could  not  be 
called  to  mind,  or  to  anyone  else  in  the  neighbour- 
hood of  Pierreraont. 

"It's  a  very  curious  thing,"  Heath  reflected 
as  he  left  Mrs.  Tenant's  house,  after  spending  a 
pleasant  evening  there — "  a  very  curious  thing  that 
I  should  have  Hve  thousand  pounds  left  to  me  at 
the  very  time  when  they  want  some  one  to  give 
a  guarantee  for  just  that  sum.  It's  the  sort  of 
thing  one  would  smile  at  in  a  novel  and  pronounce 
to  be  absurd  and  improbable  ;  but  facts  don't  wait 
for  probabilities.  It  is  so  in  this  case  at  all  events, 
and  the  money  seems  to  have  come  to  me  ex- 
pressly to  enable  me  to  help  poor  Mrs.  Tenant  out 
of  her  difficulty." 

"It  all  depends  upon  the  question  whether 
Henry  Tenant,  the  insured,  is  really  dead  or  not," 
Mr.  Weaver  said,  when  Heath  applied  to  him  on 
the  following  morning  for  advice  and  information. 
**  If  he  is  dead,  you  would  run  no  risk  whatever." 

"  Of  course  he  is  dead,"  said  Heath. 

"  We  don't  doubt  it ;  but  how  are  we  to  prove 
it  ?  Mrs.  Tenant  has  been  so  determined  hitherto 
not  to  believe  it,  that  the  Methuselah  directors 
think  she  must  have  had  a  reason  for  her  convic- 
tion, and  refuse  now  to  pay  the  money  without 
a  guarantee." 

"  What  has  occurred  to  alter  her  opinion  ?  " 

"  She  won't  say  ;  but  from  what  I  can  gather,  it 
seems  to  be  a  matter  of  dreams  and  visions.  She 
has  been  to  Pierremont." 

"Then  she  has  heard  that  story  about  Mr. 
Tenant's  appearance  in  his  Den." 

"  Just  so  :  and  believes  it." 

"  But  if  he  was  seen  in  the  house,  as  the  house- 
keeper asserts,  after  the  accident  at  the  pit,  would 
not  that  rather  go  to  prove  that  he  is  alive?" 

"  Yes :  in  a  court  of  law.  But  Mrs.  Tenant 
takes  a  contrary  view  of  the  circumstance,  and  is 
now  fully  persuaded  that  he  is  dead." 

"Would  the  office  be  satisfied  with  my  gua- 
rantee?" 

"  I  daresay  they  would :  you  arc  a  substantial 
man." 

"  I  hope  so.  More  so,  in  your  sense,  than  I  was 
a  week  ago." 

Then  he  told  Mr.  Weaver  about  his  legacy. 

"That  will  do,"  said  Weaver  cheerfully.  "You 
are  satisfied,  of  course,  that  you  incur  no  risk." 

"  Quite  satisfied,  whether  or  no." 

"  Mrs.  Tenant  will  he  bound  with  you.    It  is  she 


who  would  have  to  refund.  You  would  only  be 
liable  for  deficiencies,  whatever  happens." 

"  Get  the  thing  settled  at  once  then,  Mr.  Weaver, 
and  let  them  go  away  to  the  seaside  without  more 
worry  or  delay.  Mrs.  Tenant  reahy  seems  to  want 
a  change  :  she  has  become  so  nervous  lately." 

Weaver  lost  no  time  in  completing  the  business 
with  the  Insurance  Company,  and  the  money  was 
duly  paid.  There  were,  however,  various  claims 
upon  it,  besides  the  lawj'er's  snipelike  bill ;  and  Mrs. 
Tenant  received  a  much  smaller  amount  than  she 
had  expected.  She  never  inquired  how  the  affair 
was  settled,  or  who  it  was  that  had  given  the  requi- 
site guarantee.  It  was  a  matter  of  business  which 
Mr.  Weaver  had  arranged,  as  he  itaight  no  doubt 
have  done  at  once,  without  making  difficulties,  if  he 
had  been  so  minded. 

As  for  Arthur  and  Elsie,  they  were  not  informed 
that  any  guarantee  had  been  either  asked  or  given. 


CHAPTER  XV. -MR.   HANNIBAL  SPRATT. 

**  Dost  know  this  water  fly  ?  "—i'>4a/6^j/eflr<f. 

MRS.  TENANT  and  her  party  did  not  stay  very 
long  at  the  seaside.  Long  enough,  however, 
for  Mr.  Heath  to  pay  them  a  visit  and  to  find 
an  opportunity  while  wandering  along  the  seashore, 
which  was  not  much  frequented  at  that  time  of  the 
year,  to  ask  that  question  of  Elsie  which  a  few 
weeks  earlier  had  been  evaded  as  ill  timed.  At 
most  of  our  fashionable  watering-places  the  parade 
is  usually  preferred  to  the  sands  or  the  rocks,  the 
equipages  and  promenaders  to  the  shrimps  and 
crabs ;  even  the  blare  of  a  German  band  is  more 
generally  attractive  than  the  soft  whisperings  of  the 
shingle  as  it  runs  lightly  down  the  slope  at  the 
touch  of  the  advancing  tide  to  meet  the  rippling 
waves.  But  there  are  exceptions  to  this  rule  ;  and 
the  exceptions  appear  most  frequently  in  the  form 
or  forms  of  a  lover  and  his  lass,  sauntering  along 
side  by  side,  enjoying  the  sweet  sounds  and  sights 
around  them  in  an  unconscious,  dreamy  sort  of 
way,  having  ears  and  eyes  only  for  each  other's 
words  and  features. 

*•  There's  nothing  half  so  swteet  in  life 
As  Love's  young  dream." 

But  the  dreamers  must  be  alone  and  undisturbed. 

Mrs.  Tenant  kept  much  indoors.  She  could  not 
stir  out  without  carrying  on  her  person  a  large 
expanse  of  crape ;  and  however  wholesome  and 
invigorating  the  sea  air  might  be  for  herself,  it  was 
not  good  for  the  crape— it  took  the  crispness  out 
of  it  and  spoilt  it  Therefore  Mrs,  Tenant  never 
went  down  to  the  margin  of  the  deep.  Arthur 
was  interested  in  the  shipping  and  had  made 
boating  acquaintances,  and  usually  went  away 
by  himself  somewhere ;  so  it  came  to  pass  that  Mr. 
Heath  and  Elsie  were  generally  left  to  themselves, 
and  were  very  well  contented  with  their  lot. 

It  happened  sometimes  that  other  "dreamers" 
crossed  their  path  ;  but  that  was  only  a  temporary 
inconvenience.  They  criticised  each  other  silently, 
no  doubt,  indulging  in  a  little  mental  satire  at  the 
expense  of  the  other  pair ;  but  that  did  no  harm 
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to  anyone,  and  probably  only  made  each  couple 
better  gratified  with  themselves. 

They  were  not  always  free  from  intrusions  of  a 
less  agreeable  kind.  On  one  occasion  a  gentleman 
of  youthful  appearance,  dressed  to  perfection,  carry- 
ing a  gold-headed  cane  in  his  hand,  and  followed  by 
a  krge  dog,  met  them  as  they  sauntered  along,  and, 


pausing  for  a  moment,  fixed  his  eyes  upon  Elsie  and 
then  passed  on.  Presently  he  relumed  and  over- 
took them  ;  he  had  dropped  a  glove,  he  said,  and 
was  going  back  lo  look  for  it ;  not  that  it  signified 
mucn^a  glove  was  only  a  glove,  and  gloves  were 
not  very  expensive.  He  showed  one  lemon -coloured 
glove  upon  his  left  hand ;  the  other  Elsie  thought 
she  could  see  peeping  out  of  his  coat  pocket.  He 
then  made  some  remark  about  the  weather.  He 
had  come  down  from  London  for  the  day  to  give 
his  dog  a  bath.  Neptune  was  a  first-rate  water  dog. 
He  would  swim  across  the  Serpentine  and  back  ; 
he  would  fetch  and  carry  ;  a  splendid  water  dog 
he  was.  There  was  no  water  wide  enough  for  hem 
in  London,  so  he  had  brought  him  down  there  to 
give  him  a  look  at  the  sea,  and  was  going  to  send 
him  in. 

Mr.  Heath  pointed  to  a  convenient  spot  at  some 
distance,  from  which  to  "take  oif,"  wishing  all  the 
while  that  the  dapper  little  man  would  take  himself 
off  also  ;  but  his  hints  were  of  no  avnil. 

"You  must  come  and  look  at  him,"  said  the 
proud  owner  of  the  dog  :  "  you  must  come  and  see 
him  swim." 

He  addressed  himself  chiefly  to  Elsie,  taking  off 
his  tall  hat  with  a  sweep  towards  the  ground  every 
time  be  spoke. 

As  it  seemed  impossible  to  shake  off  ihe  trouble- 


some customer,  Mr.  Heath  and  Elsie  made  a  show 
of  going  with  him.  I 

"  See  now,"  he  said,  "  I  shall  throw  my  stick  into 
the  water,  and  he  will  go  after  it  and  bring  :: 
back." 

"  I  wouldn't  do  that,"  said  Heath  ;  "  it  appears  to 
be  a  stick  of  some  value.  What  if  he  should  refu?* 
to  fetch  it?" 

"  Refuse— never  I  Nep  is  too  well  trained,  you 
will  see,  miss.     Here,  Nep,  Nep,  Nep !" 

Neptune  answered  his  master's  call,  eager  ap- 
parently to  go  anywhere  and  do  anything. 

The  stranger  made  his  way  to  a  convenient  spa 
at  the  water's  edge,  and  flung  the  stick  thence  into 
the  sea. 

"Thei«,  Nep  t  see  there !  There,  Nep !  Good 
dog  ;  go  in,  then  !  There,  Nep,  there  ! " 
"  He  doesn't  seem  to  see  it,"  said  Heath. 
The  dog  did  not  certainly  seem  to  see  the 
advantage  of  going  into  the  water,  whether  he  sac 
the  stick  or  not.  No  amount  of  urging  or  coaxir^ 
would  induce  him  to  wet  more  than  his  feet  and 
legs. 

"  He's  not  been  used  to  salt  water,  you  see,  miss," 
said  his  master.  "  But  he'll  go  in  presently.  Here, 
Nep  1  Good  dog ;  hi  I  ho  !  Get  in,  you  brute,  do." 
The  "  brute  "  went  a  little  farther  into  tbe  sea 
and  put  his  head  down  for  a  drink  ;  after  which  he 
tmned  tail  and  positively  refused  to  go  into  the 
water  at  all. 

"  Go  in,  I  tell  you  !  get  in,  you  brute  !  go  fetch 
— do  you  'ear  me  ?  Ar-r-r-r  !  Come  here,  sir  \ " 
But  the  dog,  instead  of  obeying  his  now  angry 
master,  stood  at  a  distance  and  seemed  inclined 
to  go  away  altogether  if  he  had  known  where  to  go 
to. 

"It's  a  valuable  stick.  I  had  it  from  abroad 
I  wouldn't  lose  it  for  five  pounds.  What  am  1  to 
do?" 

He  looked  about  him  for  a  boat ;  but  no  \ycaa 
was  within  hail.  The  tide  was  running  out,  and 
the  stick  seemed  to  be  receding  every  minute  farther 
from  the  shore. 

"  Nep,  you  brute  I"  he  cried  again.  "Come  here, 
sir  ! " 

Neptune  justified  the  epithet  by  removing  a  litde 
farther  off  and  sitting  down  again  to  watch  what 
his  master  would  do. 

There  seemed  to  be  no  help  for  it  If  the  stick 
was  to  be  recovered,  its  owner  must  himself  go 
after  it  He  took  off  his  spats,  his  boots,  and  his 
stockings,  and  turned  up  his  trousers  ;  and  having 
borrowed  Mr.  Heath's  walking-stick,  began  aperilous 
journey  over  the  rocks,  which  were  covered  with  long 
shppery  seaweed,  rising  a  little  above  the  surface 
of  the  water.  The  "purses"  crackled  under  his 
naked  feet ;  the  seaweed  slid  hither  and  thither  as 
he  stepped  cautiously  upon  it ;  and  now  and  then 
a  star-ftsh  or  a  jelly-fish  or  a  crab  retaliated  when 
trodden  upon.  But  the  little  man  went  on,  slipping 
and  stumbling,  in  spite  of  all  difBculties- 

The  water  was  cold,  but  not  deep.  If  the  bottom 
had  been  level  or  sandy,  his  task  would  have  been 
comparatively  easy.  Mr.  Heath  and  Elsie  stood 
on  dry  land  watching  him,  not  a  little  amused 
They  would  perhaps  have  taken  the  oppOTtunity  to 
escape,  but  Heath  waited  for  his  stick  which  the 
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Other  man  had  borrowed,  and  also  to  see  the  progress 
and  result  of  the  adventure. 

The  little  man  was  already  within  a  yard  or  two 
of  his  stick,  and  was  reaching  out  after  it,  when  he 
suddenly  disappeared  almost  entirely  from  view. 
His  feet  had  slipped  beyond  recovery,  and  he  found 
himself  in  a  sitting  posture  with  only  his  head  and 
shoulders  above  water. 

''I  think  I  ought  to  go  and  help  him,"  said 
Heath. 

"Oh,, no;  he  is  in  no  danger.  See,  he  has 
scrambled  up  again.*' 

"  Are  you  hurt  ?  "  Heath  shouted. 

"No,  not  hurt ;  but  it's  \ery  cold,"  he  shouted 
back.  "  In  for  a  penny,  in  for  a  pound,"  he  cried, 
as  if  he  would  make  a  joke  of  it.  While  he  was 
yet  speaking  he  slipped  again,  falling  this  time 
on  his  hands  and  knees,  with  only  his  head  above 
water. 

The  dog  had  now  approached  the  water's  edge, 
and  was  running  to  and  fro,  whining.  At  a  word  from 
Heath  he  plunged  in,  and,  leaping  and  swimming, 
approached  his  master,  knocking  him  down  once 
more  in  his  anxiety  to  be  of  service  to  him. 

There  was,  of  course,  no  danger  whatever,  and 
the  spectators,  of  whom  by  this  time  tliere-wasa 
goodly  number,  did  not  hesitate  to  show  their  appre- 
ciation of  the  sport 

Man  and  dog  got  safe  to  shore  at  last,  and  even 
the  stick  was  recovered,  Neptune  yielding  a  ready 
obedience  now  that  he  had  made  his  first  plunge, 
and  jumping  about  with  the  cane  in  his  mouth, 
greatly  delighted  at  having  rendered  such  good 
service  to  his  master :  in  return  for  which  he 
received  only  abuse  and  threats. 

**  Lie  down,  you  brute  !  Won't  I  give  it  to  you 
when  I  get  hold  of  you  !    Bring  the  stick  here,  sir." 

Neptune  knew  better  than  that.  He  dropped 
the  stick  at  a  safe  distance,  and  stood  aloof  as 
before. 

"  What  am  I  to  do  ?  "  said  the  unfortunate  man. 
**  I'm  wet  through,  up  to  the  neck.  Came  down 
from  London  for  the  day  :  nothing  to  change.  Oh, 
my  !  how  cold  it  is." 

"Come  home  with  me,"  said  Heath,  taking 
compassion  on  him,  though  he  could  scarcely  refrain 
from  laughing.  *'  I  can  fit  you  out  while  your 
things  are  dried." 

"I  could  go  to  an  hotel,"  said  the  other  hesita- 
tingly. "  I  could  borrow  things  there  of  the 
landlord  or  of  the  waiter ;  but  I  would  rather  not 
if  I  could  help  it" 

"  Come  with  me,  then.  Slip  on  your  boots  ; 
never  mind  your  spats.  Our  lodgings  are  very  near. 
iVhat  are  you  looking  for  ?  " 

He  was  struggling  to  get  something  out  of  his 
pocket,  and  presently  brought  forth  a  piece  of  soft, 
wet  pasteboard,  which  he  presented  to  Elsie. 

"  Spratt  my  name  is,"  he  said — **  Han-nan-ibal 
Spratt" 

"I'm  afraid  you  are  very  cold  and  uncomfortable," 
Elsie  said,  as  he  walked  along  with  difficulty,  his 
dripping  garments  squeaking  at  every  step. 

"  Yes,  miss — cold  and  uncomfor-bub-ble." 

"  Here  we  are  ! "  said  Heath,  leading  him  to  the 
house  where  they  were  lodging. 

Mrs.  Tenant  was  at  the  window.    They  saw  her 


throw  up  her  hands  and  turn  away,  and  she  met 
them  a  minute  later  in  the  passage  with  loud  cries 
of  alarm,  and  fell  upon  Mr.  Spratt's  neck,  not 
doubting  that  this  was  her  son  Arthur,  capsized  at 
last  in  one  of  those  little  boats  of  which  he  was  so 
fond,  and  brought  home  half-drowned. 

"  Oh  dear,"  she  cried,  when  made  aware  of  her 
mistake.  "  It's  so  dark  here  in  the  passage.  Then 
where  is  Arthur  ?  Where  is  your  brother  ?  What 
have  you  done  with  him  ?  Why  have  you  brought 
this  man  home  instead  of  Arthur  ?  " 

"  Arthur  is  quite  safe,"  said  Elsie. 

"  Then  why  is  he  not  here  ?  No,  Arthur  is 
drowned  ;  you  are  deceiving  me.  Oh  dear,  dear, 
dear  !  Why  would  he  go  in  those  nasty  sailing- 
lx)ats  ! " 

It  was  with  difficulty  they  could  persuade  the 
poor  anxious  lady  that  Mr.  Spratt's  accident  was 
not  due  to  any  sailing-bo<it,  nor  connected  in  any 
way  whatever  with  Arthur's  doings. 

"  Then  why,"  she  asked,  "  have  you  brought  this 
person  here  ?    Who  is  he  ? — the  boatman  ?  " 

"  No,  ma'am,"  said  Spratt ;  "  I'm  not  the  bo-bo- 
boatman." 

"  Horrid  creature  !  '    Mrs.  Tenant  exclaimed. 

"  Madam  ! 

^  The  ^og,  I  mean.  See,  he  has  pushed  up 
against  me,  all  wet  and  dirty." 

"  I  am  very  sorry,  ma'am  ;  I  beg  the  dog's  pop- 
pardon  ;  I  mean  I  beg  pup- pardon  for  the  dog." 

"  But  Where's  Arthur  ?  What  has  happened  to 
Arthur?" 

"Nothing,  mother,"  said  her  son,  appearing  at 
that  moment  in  the  little  passage  in  which  they  were 
still  assembled. 

"  Oh,  Arthur,  you  have  given  me  such  a  shock  I 
How  could  you  ?    Why  will  you  run  such  risks  ?  '* 

"  There  was  no  risk,  mother." 

"  No  risk  !     Look  at  this  person." 

"  He  was  not  in  a  boat.  He  would  have  been  all 
right  if  he  had  gone  for  a  sail,  instead  of  staying 
ashore." 

"  Promise  me,  my  dear  boy,  that  you  will  not  go 
sailing  again."  ^ 

Mr.  Spratt  was  accommodated  with  a  change  of 
garments  while  his  ow^n  were  hung  up  to  dry  before 
the  kitchen  fire.  Mr.  Heath's  clothes  were  much 
too  large  for  him,  and  he  did  not  like  to  be 
seen  wearing  them  ;  especially  by  Miss  Tenant 
The  contents  of  his  pockets  were  put  to  dry  in  the 
fender ;  and  before  he  left,  well  warmed  inside  and 
out,  he  distributed  cards  to  each  of  his  new  friends — 
business  cards :  "  Spratt,  Son,  and  Salter,  ship 
brokers  and  agents,  Thames  Street,  e.c." — expressing 
in  earnest  terms  his  gratitude  for  the  kindness  they 
had  shown  him,  and  his  desire  to  make  some  return 
for  it  if  it  should  be  in  his  power. 

"  If  ever  I  can  do  anything  for  you,  do  write  to 
me-  Hannibal  Spratt,  junior.  We  do  a  deal  with 
shipping.  Agencies  everywhere  almost ;  at  all  the 
seaports  abroad.    Take  care  of  the  card  ;  and  if  I 

can  do  anything  at  any  time Where  is  the 

dorg  ?  " 

The  dorg  was  waiting  for  him  in  the  kitchen. 
"  He  has  l)een  well  taken  care  of,"  Elsie  said. 

"  I  don't  doubt  it,  miss  :  love  me,  love  my  dorg^ 
you  know,  if  I  may  say  sa"^. 
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He  seemed  confused  ;  but  endeavoured  to  hide 
it  by  patting  the  dog's  head. 

"  He's  a  good  dorg— a  valuable  dorg.  You  saw 
how  he  went  into  the  water  to  pull  me  out.  He 
didn't  care  for  a  stick — wouldn't  go  after  a  stick  ; 
but  when  it  was  me  he  could  see  the  difference^" 

"That  was  very  sagacious  of  him,"  Arthur  said. 

"  Yes  ;  wasn't  it  ?  "    Spratt  answered  innocently. 

They  fondled  the  dog,  j)erhaps  to  hide  their 
amusement. 

"He's  a  handsome  dorg,  and  a  sensible  dorg, 
isn't  he  ?  "  said  Spratt, 

"Yes,  very." 

"  I  wouldn't  part  with  him  for  any  money.  And 
yet,  and  yet,  as  you  seem  to  like  him  so  much,  miss, 
I  shouldn't  mind  making  you  a  present  of  him.  I 
shouldn't  really,  if  you  would  let  me  come  some- 
times and  see  him,  don't  you  know." 

"  Oh,  no  ;  I  couldn't  deprive  you  of  him." 

"  Do,  miss.  Take  him  and  keep  him.  I  should 
really  be  very  happy  if  you  would  ;  and  so  would 
Nep  —  the  happiest  dorg  in  the  world.  Ah,  yes  ;  he 
would  indeed.     Do  let  me  leave  him." 

The. prompt  refusal  of  this  generous  offer  seemed 
to  overwhelm  the  little  man.  He  had  perhaps  in 
his  own  mind  rung  changes  on  the  familiar  saying, 
"  Love  me,  love  my  dog  ;  I-ove  my  dog,  love  me." 

"Well,"  he  said  at  last,  "I  must  go.  We  shall 
meet  again,  I  hope.  I'll  write  to  you  as  soon  as 
I  get  home,  and  if  I  can  do  anything  for  you,  miss, 
or  for — anyone,  I  shall  be  so  glad." 

And  so,  with  his  spats  duly  arranged,  his  gold- 
headed  cane  in  his  hand,  and  his  dog  at  his  heels, 
Mr.  Spratt  went  away  to  catch  the  last  train  for 
London.  He  felt  his  garments  rather  tight  about 
him,  dried  as  they  had  been  in  haste  before  the 
kitchen  fire.  It  was  unfortunate  that  he  should 
have  presented  such  an  appearance.  Mr.  Heath's 
clothes  had  been  turned  up  at  the  wrists  and 
ankles,  and  were  loose  and  baggy ;  but  even  that 
was  better,  Spratt  reflected,  than  having  to  boirow 
from  a  waiter.  The  limp  dress  coat,  the  shiny 
black  trousers,  and  the  white  waistcoat,  would  have 
been  very  objectionable,  though,  to  be  sure,  Miss 
Tenant— Elsie— would  not  have  been  there  to  see 
him.  Elsie  !  it  was  a  pretty  name.  He  wondered 
whether  he  should  ever  call  her  by  it.  "  Elsie,  Elsie ; 
yes,"  he  said  to  himself,  "  it's  a  very  pretty  name. 
That  parson  fellow  seemed  to  think  so  too.  I 
wonder  whether  she  is  as  fond  of  him  as  he  seems 
to  be  of  her." 

A  few  days  later  Miss  Tenant  received  a  packet 
from  Mr.  Spratt,  containing  a  photograph  of  the 
dog — the  dog,  at  all  events,  was  the  most  con- 
spicuous figure,  but  Spratt  was  also  there  at 
full  length.  A  few  lines  accompanied  the  gift, 
begging  her  acceptance  of  it  for  the  dog's  sake,  and 
repeating  his  offer  of  the  animal  itself— if  Elsie 
should  change  her  mind  and  wish  to  have  him. 

"  Of  course  you  must  write  and  decline  the  offer," 
Mrs.  Tenant  said  ;  "  and  thank  him  for  the  photo- 
graph.    It  was  kind  of  him  to  send  it." 

In  spite  of  such  little  interruptions  as  these,  Mr. 
Heath  and  Elsie  found  sufficient  opportunity  for 
exchange  of  confidences ;  and  before  the  curate 
returned  to  his  duties  he  had  placed  an  engagement 
ring  on  Elsie's  finger,  and  she  had  given  him  a 


locket  with  her  feice  in  front  and  a  lock  of  her  ha:: 
at  the  back,  according  to  natural  arrangement     It 
was  "  lifelike  "  Arthur  said,  as  he  turned  it  round 
and  round,  "  especially  the  hair,  and  its  position." 
Very  little  was  said  about  marriage  ;   for  Mr>. 
Tenant's   nerves  were  still  unstrung,  and  it  wa> 
doubtful  whether  she  would  make  up  her  mind  !«.• 
spare  her  daughter.     She  consented  reluctantly  tr, 
the  engagement,  and  only  hoped  they  might  Ik- 
happy  ;  but  the  tears  she  let  fall  and  the  moumfL 
tone  in  which  she  uttered  her  good  wishes,  while 
spreading  out  the  folds  of  her  crape  and  stroking' 
it  lightly  with  her  hand,  as  if  she  loved  it,  were  ro 
of  happy  augury. 


CHAPTER  XVI.— THE  DEPTHS   EXPLORED. 

"  Found  only  that  he  was  not  to  be  found." — Cowper. 

"  IITE  have  kept  steadily  on  with  our  work  at  the 

VV  Death  Hole,  Mr.  Arthur,  while  you  have 
been  away.  We're  getting  nicely  into  the 
rock  now.  Those  fellows  who  began  the  tunnel  a 
hundred  years  ago  must  have  known  what  ihey 
were  about :  they  chose  the  right  place  and  got  their 
levels  correct,  and  had  made  good  way  too.  There 
was  a  fall  of  stone  from  the  roof  and  some  lives 
lost,  I  suppose,  and  that  stopped  them.  We  ha\T 
got  a  long  way  beyond  their  drive,  and  shall  be  into 
the  pit  itself  in  a  few  days,  if  all  goes  well.  You 
must  come  out  and  look  at  it." 

Arthur  not  only  went  and  looked  at  it,  but, 
following  the  boy  Kelly's  lead,  crept  on  his  hands 
and  knees  along  the  narrow  drift  which  had  been 
excavated.  It  went  for  the  most  part  in  a  straight 
line,  but  turned  aside  a  little  in  one  or  two  place> 
where  fissures  in  the  rock  gave  greater  ^cilities  to 
the  workmen.  By  such  deflections  the  light  from  the 
entrance  was  soon  cut  off,  and  indeed  the  forms  <rf 
those  who  explored  the  narrow  passage  would  have 
been  sufficient  alone  to  obstruct  any  ra)rs  of  daylight 
which  might  otherwise  have  penetrated.  Looking 
back  over  his  shoulder,  Arthur  could  at  first  see  a 
small  circle  of  light  behind  him,  as  when  one  looks 
through  the  wrong  end  of  a  telescope  ;  but  this  soon 
disappeared,  and  they  would  have  been  in  total 
darkness  but  for  the  candles  fastened  to  their  hats, 
which  showed  the  rugged  side  of  the  passage 
glistening  with  the  water  which  percolated  through 
the  stones  and  dropped  down  on  to  the  floor  over 
which  they  were  creeping. 

"  This  is  where  the  twoad  was  found,"  said  Ben, 
rising  to  his  feet  as  they  reached  a  sort  of  chamber 
higher  and  wider  than  the  rest  of  the  tunnel. 
"  Here  the  rock  fell  down  from  above,  as  you  can 
see  ;  you  can  stand  upright  here,  with  room  over- 
head to  spare.  Two  men  were  killed  just  here. 
We  didn't  find  no  bones  nor  nothing  ;  so  I  suppose 
they  was  got  out  somehow.  There  was  some  one 
came  to  dig  for  'em,  like  there  was  for  me  at  the 
sandpit,  I  daresay.  Like  enough  one  was  killed  in 
trying  to  save  the  other ;  as  might  have  happened 
somewhere  else.  It  wasn't  sand  as  fell  on  them, 
but  solid  rock,  and  we  had  a  job  to  break  it  up 
before  we  could  get  through  it." 

"  This,  then,  is  the  end  of  the  first  bore,"  said 
Arthur, 
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"  Yes,  sir ;  and  this  is  where  our  work  really 
b^an.  It  was  easy  enough  getting  so  far  :  after 
this  it  was  all  solid  rock,  and  hard  as  granite  a'most. 
When  you're  ready  we  will  go  on  again/' 

The  new  drift  had  been  made  a  little  higher  and 
larger  than  the  older  section^  and  they  were  able 
now  to  walk,  though  not  erect,  carrying  their  candles 
in  their  hands.  They  had  not  gone  many  yards 
before  a  light  was  visible  in  the  distance,  and  two 
men  were  seen  at  work,  one  of  them  wielding  a 
heavy  hammer,  with  which  he  struck  the  head  of  an 
iron  drill  which  the  other  held  in  his  hands,  turning 
it  half  round  at  every  stroke.  By  this  process  a  hole 
was  cut  or  chipped  away  not  much  larger  than  the 
bore  of  a  musket,  to  the  depth  of  two  or  three  feet. 

They  ceased  working  when  Arthur  approached, 
glad  to  riest,  for  the  atmosphere  was  oppressive. 
The  man  with  the  hammer  proved  to  be  Much 
Adams,  chosen  for  that  work  on  account  of  his 
diminutive  proportions. 

"  Glad  to  see  you,  Mr.  Arthur,"  he  said,  wiping 
his  brow  with  his  naked  arm,  ^'hen  by  the  dim  light 
of  the  candles  he  had  recognised  the  new  comer. 
*'  This  here's  warm  work,  this  is.  There  won't  be 
a  deal  more  of  it,  that's  a  comfort." 

"  Have  you  neaily  got  through  ?  " 

"  I  reckon  we  have,  sir.  We  shall  know  more 
about  it  presently — we  shall  be  ready  for  another 
blow  just  now." 

Arthur  watched  the  process  of  clearing  out  the 
holes  that  had  been  drilled  and  charging  them  with 
gunpowder ;  he  saw  the  fuse  put  in  and  the  bores 
choked  and  rammed,  and  then  they  all  made  their 
way  to  the  mouth  of  the  tunnel,  except  Much 
Adams,  who  remained  behind  to  ignite  the  fuse. 

After  a  few  anxious  moments  he  came  after  them, 
crawling  along  at  a  great  pace  on  his  hands  and 
toes,  like  a  huge  spider.  They  went  then  to  a 
point  on  the  brink  of  the  pit  from  which  they  could 
look  down  at  the  water,  and  waited  there  to  see 
the  effect  of  the  explosion. 

Some  minutes  passed. 

**  I  hope  it  hasn't  missed  fire,"  said  Adams.  "  It 
ought  to  have  blowed  before  now.  I  don't  want  to 
have  to  go  in  there  again  to  look  at  it.  That's 
how  accidents  happen.  It  might  go  off  unexpected, 
and  I  should  be  blowed  out  like  a  ball  out  of  a 
cannon." 

**  You  must  not  run  any  risk,  Adams." 

"  I  don't  want  to  if  I  can  help  it,  sir.  There,  see 
that ! " 

The  water  on  which  their  eyes  were  fixed  was 
seen  to  quiver— a  vibration  only,  which  would  have 
escaped  notice  but  for  the  light  which  happened 
to  be  shining  down  upon  it.  At  the  same  instant 
a  muffled  roar  was  heard,  and  a  volume  of  smoke 
burst  from  the  mouth  of  the  tunnel. 

"Thanks  be !"  said  Adams.  "It  ain't  far  off 
from  the  water  now;  you  saw  it  tremble  like  ?  " 

"  What's  to  be  done  next  ?  "  Arthur  asked. 

"The  next  drill  will  tap  it,"  said  Stackpole,  who 
had  now  join^  the  party.  "You'll  have  to  be 
very  careful," 

They  returned  to  the  mouth  of  the  tunnel.  A 
deep  trench  had  been  already  cut  to  carry  off 
the  water,  leading  it  to  a  brook,  whence  it  would 
make  its  way  into  the  river ;  and  precautions  had 


been  taken  to  prevent  any  large  volume  of  water 
escaping  by  which  the  neighbouring  fields  might 
have  been  inundated.  Adams  went  into  the  tunnel 
and  returned  immediately,  black  with  the  smoke, 
and  more  spider-like  than  ever.  The  water  was 
fizzing,  he  said,  through  cracks  in  the  rock,  like  so 
many  penny  squirts— a  fact  which  was  presently 
confirmed  by  the  appearance  of  a  slender  stream 
issuing  from  the  mouth  of  the  cutting. 

"  It  comes  very  slow,"  said  Adams ;  "  if  we  was 
to  put  another  blast  of  powder  in,  it  would  do  the 
job  at  once." 

"  Slow  and  sure,"  said  Todd,  who  came  up  at  that 
moment.  "  You  know  what  letting  out  of  water  is 
likened  unto— the  beginning  of  strife.  Once  you  let 
it  loose,  you  can't  stop  it.  Let  it  be.  Much  Adams  ; 
it  will  make  its  own  way." 

"That  last  fall  has  half  choked  up  the  passage. 
A  big  block  of  stone  lies  right  across  it." 

"  So  much  the  better,"  said  Stackpole  ;  "  it  will 
check  the  rush  of  water  when  it  breaks  through 
from  the  pit.    We  don't  want  it  coining  all  at  once." 

While  they  were  speaking,  the  stream  at  their  feet 
increased  in  swiftness  and  in  volume.  They  be- 
stirred themselves  to  see  that  all  was  clear  in  the 
trenches,  and  then  stood  still,  watching  the  flow  of 
the  water  till  evening  drew  on. 

"  We  can't  do  anything  more,"  said  Stackpole  ; 
"  it  comes  slowly,  and  don't  seem  to  increase  much." 

"  It's  that  big  stone  that  lies  in  the  way,"  said 
Adams.  "  A  few  blows  with  the  hammer  would  j^oon 
break  it  up." 

"  No,  Adams,"  said  the  contractor,  seeing  that 
the  little  man  had  grasped  his  ham^rher,  and  was 
about  to  enter  the  drift.  "  Safe  and  unsafe  is  two 
different  things." 

"  I  should  like  to  start  it,  though.  Come  with 
me,  Ben,  and  hold  the  light." 

"  Ben  shall  do  nothing  of  the  kind,"  said  Arthur  ; 
and  Adams  threw  down  his  hammer  again,  with  a 
"  Thanks  be ! " — not  sorry,  it  would  seem,  to  have 
escaped  further  risk. 

"  Where's  the  dog  ?  "  Arthur  said,  looking  round 
him,  as  they  were  about  to  leave  the  spot. 

The  dog  had  not  been  seen  for  half  an  hour  or 
more. 

"  Looking  after  rabbits,  most  likely,"  one  of  them 
said  ;  but  they  could  see  nothing  of  hini,  nor  did  he 
answer  his  master's  call. 

"  I  hope  he  has  not  gone  into  the  tunnel,"  said 
Adams.  "  I  see  him  looking  into  it :  he  wouldn't 
take  that  for  a  rabbit-hole,  surelie.  I  druv  him  out 
once,  but  he  may  have  gone  in  again.  I  hope  he 
wasn't  in  there  when  the  shot  was  fired." 

"  Poor  Crusoe  ! "  cried  Arthur  ;  "I  do  hope  he 
hasn't  come  to  any  harm":  he  was  my  father's  dog — 
a  dear,  good,  faithful  dog.  I  couldn't  bear  to  lose 
him.    Here  you,  Ben  ! " 

He  was  too  late  :  Ben  had  turned  away  silently, 
and  was  already  in  the  tunnel.  They  called  to  him 
to  return,  but  could  neither  see  nor  hear  him. 
Presently  a  glimmer  of  light  was  seen  :  Ben  had 
lighted  his  candle.  The  water  was  only  two  or  three 
inches  deep  on  the  floor  of  the  drift,  and  was  flowing 
very  slowly  ;  but  it  might  burst  through  at  any 
moment.  Adams  would  have  gone  after  him,  but 
Stackpole  stopped  him  ;  it  would  only  make  retreat 
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more  difficult,  he  said.  And  they  waited,  tremWing 
with  anxiety,  for  some  minutes,  sending  their  voices 
after  the  venturesome  lad,  but  with  no  return  except 
the  murmured  echoes  from  the  roof  and  sides. 

"  Give  me  a  light,"  said  Arthur,  unable  to  bear 
the  suspense  any  longer. 

"Stand  back,"  Stackpole  answered,  laying  his 
hand  upon  his  shoulder.  "  You  don't  go  in  there, 
not  you." 

"  I  shall  go,'*  said  Adams  resolutely,  suiting  the 
action  to  the  word. 

But  at  that  moment  Etn  appeared,  dragging  the 
dog  after  him.  Crusoe  was  to  all  appearance  dead  ; 
he  had  been  almost  suffocated  by  the  smoke,  and 
was  found  lying  in  the  water,  which  would  presently 
have  flowed  over  him.  The  air  revived  him,  and 
after  a  few  minutes  he  got  up  and  ran  about  like  a 
wild  creature. 

"  Thanks  be ! "  said  Adams,  when  he  saw  that  boy 
and  dog  were  both  safe. 

"  He'd  have  done  as  much  for  me,"  said  Ben,  in 
answer  to  those  who  reproved  him  for  the  risk  that 
he  had  run — "  Crusoe  would  himself,  let  alone  his 
master." 

Although  the  water  continued  to  run  off  all  night, 
there  was  no  perceptible  diminution  of  it  in  the  pit 
when  they  returned  to  the  spot  next  morning. 
Sometimes  the  stream  grew  thinner,  and  then  again 
it  came  on  with  a  rush.  On  the  whole,  it  rather 
increased  than  diminished  in  volume.  Adams  went 
along  the  passage,  over  his  ankles  in  water,  and 
could  see  the  jets  squirting  out  through  the  crevices 
in  the  rock  with  great  force  as  from  a  fire-engine, 
hissing  loudly  and  reverberating  as  Jthe  water  struck 
against  the  roof  and  sides  of  the  cavity. 

One  by  one  the  others  went  in  also  to  gratify  their 
icuriosity.  Arthur  alone  held  back  :  he  would  not, 
for  his  mother's  sake,  incur  unnecessary  danger. 
He  wished,  at  all  events,  to  be  able  to  assure  her 
that  he  had  not  done  so,  and  he  was  not  afraid  that 
anyone  would  think  the  worse  of  him  for  such 
carefulness. 

To-morrow  and  to  morrow  and  to-morrow  crept 
in  this  petty  pace  from  day  to  day,  but  the  stream 
continued  to  flow,  and  the  level  in  the  pit  was  seen 
to  sink  gradually  lower.  The  mark  of  the  water  on 
the  rocks,  where  it  had  stood  so  long  nearly  at  one 
level,  showed  distinctly  the  progress  that  was  made. 
The  tufts  of  grass  and  lichens  with  which  the  walls 
of  the  pit  were  studded,  these  last  imparting  a 
beautiful  though  quiet  colour  to  the  stone,  were  left 
now  far  above  the  surface  of  the  pool.  The  floating 
sticks  and  leaves  firew  to  one  side,  clustering  to- 
gether over  the  spot  where  the  water  was  running 
off";  but  there  was  still  a  considerable  depth  re- 
maining. 

"  Patience  !  "  said  Stackpole,  when  he  came  to 
look  at  it.  "  It  couldn't  be  doing  better  ;  there's 
no  risk  to  anyone,  and  the  whole  thing  has  been 
done  without  accident  or  injury  to  life  or  limb." 

"  Thanks  be  ! "  said  Much  Adams ;  "  thanks  be  ! " 
A  sentiment  which  was  more  or  less  general,  and  to 
which  Crusoe  would  no  doubt  have  responded  if  he 
had  had  the  gift  of  thought  and  speech.  Who  shall 
say  that  he  had  not  his  own  ideas  and  feelings  oh 
he  subject,  though  only  a  dog  ? 


At  length,  one  morning,  Arthur  received  a  message 
to  tell  him  that  the  bottom  of  the  pit  was  visible. 
It  was  not  really  the  bottom  of  it,  however,  but  a 
broad  ledge  or  platform  which  had  been  left  in  the 
original  workings  at  one  side  of  the  pit,  the  side 
near  to  which  the  crane  had  been  ;  and  there,  l}ing 
among  a  heap  of  di^ris^  was  the  broken  ciane  itself, 
now  clear  of  the  water. 

Without  delay,  two  labourers  descended  by  a 
ladder  and  began  to  clear  away  the  soil  around  it, 
Arthur  watching  them,  and  sometimes  joining  in 
the  work.  It  was  with  a  feeling  akin  to  a  ve  that 
he  turned  over  the  soil  or  directed  the  workmen, 
charging  them  to  use  their  tools  with  care,  lest  they 
should  by  a  hasty  blow  desecrate  the  human  remaim 
which  he  did  not  doubt  were  lying  at  their  feet  The 
fragments  of  the  crane  or  derrick  were  quickly 
unearthed  and  removed.  The  soil  had  for  the 
most  part  been  washed  away,  leaving  only  a  bed 
of  loose  stones,  which  were  easily  disposed  of.  At 
every  moment,  Arthur  and  his  friend  the  curate 
expected  to  see  some  fragment  of  clothing  or  other 
token 'of  the  ghastly  object  of  which  they  were  in 
search,  but  nothing  of  the  kind  was  discovered 
The  work  went  on,  every  portion  of  the  debris  being 
carefully  inspected  as  it  was  cleared  away,  until  the 
rugged  surface  of  the  rock  was  completely  exposed 
Then  they  stood  and  looked  at  one  another  with 
wondering  and  inquiring  eyes. 

There  was  still  much  water  in  the  pit,  and  there 
were  hidden  depths  ;  but  it  was  here  that  the  fell 
of  earth  and  stone  had  occurred  ;  and  here,  if  any- 
where, the  body  of  the  missing  man  would  have 
been  lying.  He  had  been  seen  standing  near  the 
old  derrick,  steadying  himself  by  resting  his  hand 
upon  it ;  and  if  he  had  fallen  with  it,  he  could  no? 
have  been  carried  away  beyond  the  broad  platform 
on  which  that  was  lying.  If,  on  the  other  hand,  he 
had  not  gone  down  with  that,  there  was  no  reason 
to  suppose  that  he  had  fallen  into  the  pit  at  all.  N«^ 
trace  of  his  remains  nor  of  his  clothing  could  bt 
fbund.  The  conclusion  forced  itself  upon  then: 
that  he  was  still  alive,  or  at  all  events  that  he  had  not 
perished  there  in  the  way  that  had  been  supposed 

Arthur  felt  now  that  his  chief  interest  in  the  pit 
was  at  an  end.  He  had  scarcely  thought  of  it  at  all 
as  a  source  of  profit.  Stackpole  had  naturally  taker 
that  view  of  it,  and  was  very  well  satisfied  with  the 
result  of  his  enterprise.  A  large  supply  of  valuable 
stone  was  already  laid  bare,  and  by  the  use  of  proper 
pumping  apparatus,  even  the  depths  could  be  emp- 
tied, and  the  water  discharged  through  the  tunnel. 

"  It  will  pay,  Mr.  Arthur,  it  will  pay,"  he  said. 
But  Arthur  turned  away  with  his  friend  and  almo>: 
brother.  Heath,  and  talked  with  him  of  ail  iha: 
was  in  his  heart. 

"  There  is  hope,  then,  after  all,  that  my  father 
still  lives,"  he  said.  "  My  mother  was  right  ;  and 
yet  she  believes  now  with  no  less  absolute  convic- 
tion that  he  is  dead." 

"You  know  what  led  to  that  changje,*'  said 
Heath. 

"  I  suppose  it  was  the  story  of  his  appearance 
in  the  spirit,  as  she  believes,  after  the  accident.'* 

"  That  and  her  dreams.  The  dreams  are  no: 
to  be  wondered  at.     The  question  was  constantly 
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before  her  in  her  waking  hours,  and  the  same 
thoughts  would  naturally  recur  to  her  in  sleep.  '  I 
had  a  dream  which  was  not  all  a  dream ' — that  is 
true  of  most  dreams,  I  think/' 

"  There  may  have  been  some  truth  in  that  story, 
after  all,"  said  Arthur.  "  Mrs.  Burley  may  possibly 
have  seen  what  she  described.  My  father  may 
have  returned  to  the  house — more  likely  in  the 
body  than  out  of  it.  She  saw  him  enter/' 
"  No  doubt  it  was  himself." 
'*  But  she  did  not  see  him  go  away  again  ;  and 
we  have  never  heard  of  him  since." 

"  There  may  have  been  a  reason  for  that." 
'*  I  understand  you  :  he  was  worried  about  debts. 
There  were  writs  out  against  him ;  he  had  been 
in  hiding  once  before.  On  that  very  day,  as  we 
were  leaving  Picrremont,  two  unpleasant-looking 
men  peered  into  the  carriage  as  if  they  would  have 
stopped  us — looking  for  him,  no  doubt.  Still  he 
would  surely  have  let  us  know  that  no  harm 
had  happened  to  him  :  he  must  have  known  how 
anxious  and  unhappy  his  disappearance  would 
have  made  us.  What  am  I  to  say  now  to  my 
mother  ?  " 

"  We  must  tell  her  everything.* 
"  She  will  not  believe  now  that  hQ  has  escaped 
She  will  worry  herself  with  conjectures  until  the 
lowest  depths  of  the  pit  have  been  explored  It  is 
so  strange  that  we  have  never  heard  from  him  or  of 
him»  if  he  is  still  alive.  What  can  have  happened 
to  him  ?  " 

Instead  of  going  straight  home,  they  turned  their 
steps  towards  Pierremont.  The  same  thought  had 
occurred  to  both  of  them.  They  would  see  Mrs. 
Burley  if  she  were  still  there,  or  learn  at  all  events 
where  she  might  be  found.  She  should  tell  her 
story  of  the  apparition  over  again,  and  they  would  be 
better  able  to  judge  how  far  it  was  consistent  with 
their  present  belief  that  Mr.  Tenant  himself  had  come 
back  to  the  house  after  having  escaped  the  down- 
fall in  the  pit. 

Mrs.  Burley  was  not  there  ;  but  finding  that  the 
present  occupiers  of  the  house  were  from  home, 
they  walked  round  it  and  looked  up  at  the  window 
of  the  "  Den."  The  burels  had  been  cut,  and  they 
could  see  at  a  glance  that  there  could  have  been  no 
great  difficulty  in  descending  from  the  window  into 
the  garden.  Mr.  Tenant  would  naturally  make  his 
exit  in  that  way  if  he  suspected  that  he  was  watched 
and  that  the  men  he  wished  to  avoid  were  waiting 
for  him  to  return  by  the  way  he  had  gone  in. 

As  they  were  leaving  the  grounds,  one  of  the 
garden  men  who  had  noticed  them  among  the 
shrubs  approached. 
"  Was  you  looking  far  anything  ?  "  he  asked. 
*'  Looking  at  the  old  place,"  Arthur  said    "  We 
used  to  live  here." 

**  I  beg  your  pardon,  sir.    Then  you  are  young 
Mr.  Tenant?    I  thought  as  much,  seeing  you  with 
Mr.  Heath.     And  I  thought  you  might  be  looking 
for  this  :  that's  why  I  spoke." 
He  drew  from  his  pocket  a  cigar-case. 
"  I  found  it  under  the  laurels,"  he  said,  "  when 
ve  was  cutting  of  'em.    I  made  bold  to  smoke  the 
|:igars— first-rate  they  was,  sir;  but  you'd  like  per- 
haps to  have  the  case." 
"  It  was  my  father's,"  Arthur  cried,  with  a  catch- 


ing of  the  breath  which  testified  of  his  emotion. 
*'He  had  it  with  him  that  day  when  he  disap- 
peared." 

"  You  are  sure  of  that  ?  " 

"Quite  sure.  I  saw  it  in  his  hand  when  we 
parted.  He  was  then  going  to  the  quarry,  where  he 
expected  to  meet  Adam  Todd." 

"  Then  the  proof  is  complete.  He  came  back 
here  after  the  accident.  He  left  the  house  by  the 
.study  window,  and  is  in  all  probability  alive  now. 
We  may  hear  from  him  or  see  him  any  day." 
'  As  they  went  together  towards  Stonedale,  the 
consequences  of  this  new  discovery  formed  the 
subject  of  their  conversation,  chiefly  as  it  would 
affect  Mrs.  Tenant.  She  alone,  when  everyone 
else  pronounced  her  a  widow,  had  maintained 
her  right  as  a  wife  ;  and  now  that  she  was  proved 
to  be  a  wife,  considered  herself  to  be  a  widow. 
They  felt  that  it  would  be  difficult  to  explain,  and 
still  more  difficult  to  convince  her  of  the  real  state 
of  the  case. 

Arthur  was  thinking  also  of  the  insurance  money. 
Mrs.  Tenant  had  received  it,  and  a  great  part  of  it 
was  gone  —paid  away  or  spent.  But  it  was  clear  now 
that  she  had  no  right  to  it ;  and  how  was  it  ever  to 
be  refunded  ?  He  knew  nothing  of  the  indemnity 
which  Mr.  Heath  had  given.  Heath  may  have 
had  his  own  thoughts  on  the  subject  also,  but  he 
said  nothing  about  it  just  then  to  his  companion. 


**  ^  taisscr  quclqucs  lambcait* 

6c  son  c«ur-" 

On  the  blank  page  of  thy  life-time, 
On  the  can-/as  cf  thy  being. 
Trace  Christ's  likeness. 
On  the  living,  thrilling  tissues, 
Web  and  woof  of  thought  and  feeling ; 
With  the  gruesome  grey  of  sorrow, 
With  flame-hue  of  the  furnace. 
Where  the  earth-mixed  gold  lies  molten ; 
Witl\,  the  blue  of  dreams  of  Heaven  ; 
With  the  crimson  of  thy  life-blood  ; 
With  the  chromes  of  all  thy  life-love  — 
Tender  tones  of  passion's  painting  — 
Varied  lights  of  glinting  fancies ; 
Trace,  erass,  but  paint  and  finish — 
Oft  discouraged,  oft  despairing. 
Near  completion,  now,  the  picture, 
But  the  brush,  from  faltering  fingers, 
Falling  right  athwart  and  marring, 
And  the  finisncd  beauty,  spoiling 
All  the  vision  superhuman.  .  .  . 
Paint  and  trace  and  struggle  ever. 
Till,  as  in  enchanted  mirror, 
Smiles  the  Face  of  the  great  Master. 
See !  and  catch  its  matchless  beauty. 
Strive  to  gain  the  Kii^ly  bearing; 
On  the  living  thrilling  tissues, 
On  the  web  and  woof  of  being 
Trace  Christ's  likenesss. 

L.   ANN  CUNNIKGTON. 
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LEAVING  New  Zealand  to  go  homeward  round 
by  South  America  the  passenger  is  surprised 
to  find  that  on  the  first  week  out  he  has 
two  Fridays.  Friday  is  a  day  of  tifty-eight  hours. 
This  has  to  be  airanged  on  board  because  we  go 
eastward.  When  the  circuit  of  the  world  is  com- 
pleted, of  course  a  day  is  gained.  I  was  told  of  a 
"sea-lawyer,"  one  of  the  crew  of  out  steamer,  who 
once  when  he  returned  tn  London  demanded 
wages  for  the  dropped,  day.  He  could  not,  how- 
ever, make  it  out  by  the  dates,  and  did  not  get  the 
money.  The  captain  told  us  also  of  a  good  old 
Scotchman,  a  strict  Sabbatarian,  who  said  he 
"wasn't  going  to  be  done  out  of  his  Sabbath." 
He  kept  Sunday  on  the  day  others  regarded  on 
board  as  Saturday.  When  he  reached  home  he 
too  found  that  he  was  a  day  ouL 

It  is  very  cold  in  this  broad  expanse  of  the 
Southern  Pacific  The  icebergs  are  numerous. 
On  the  tenth  day  out  we  had  passed  eight  large 
bei^s.  We  passed  within  half  a  mile  of  one  of  the 
finest  I  have  seen  many  in  the  Atlantic,  but  none 
so  mighty  in  mass  as  this.  It  towered  over  the  ship 
and  seemed  as  if  it  would  cnish  her.  The  colour- 
ing was  ethereal.  Intense  green  with  pale  blue 
intermingled  with  the  white  masses  of  snow. 
While  we  gazed  an  avalanche  of  snow  and  ice 
tumbled  into  the  indigo  depths  of  water. 

Days  of  intense  enjoyment  we  have  in  passing 
through  the  Straits  of  Magellan — a  pleasure  per- 
mitted to  us  by  the  fine  weather,  but  missed  hy 
many  who  pass  this  way  at  more  turbulent  times. 
Magellan  had  to  explore  the  channel  day  after  day 
in  a  small  vessel  of  about  a  hundred  and  twenty 
tons ;  we  go  through  it  in  atmut  two  days,  in  a 
steamer  of  nearly  six  thousand  tons.  The  Portu- 
guese mariner  was  at  the  mercy  of  head-winds  and 
the  gusts  that  came  rushing  down  the  gorges 
between  the  snow-clad  mountains  on  either  hand ; 


we  are  able  to  defy  the  winds  and  strong  currents. 
We  are  not  surprised  that,  considering  the  feat  of 
the  Portuguese  navigator  and  his  ninety  days'  sail 
in  the  Pacific,  Dr.  Murray  should  have  said  lately 
that  the  feats  of  Megallehanes— as  the  Portuguese 
call  him— outshone  even  those  of  Columbus. 

We  pass  Desolation  Island  ;  by  its  appearance 
bearing  out  its  name.  It  would  not  carrj'  many 
sheep  to  the  mile.  Pillar  Rock,  at  the  entrance  of 
the  Straits,  in  the  absence  of  any  lighthouse,  by  its 
peculiar  and  bold  outline,  is  a  guide  to  the  marljier. 
The  farther  we  go  in  the  Straits,  which  naiToir 
at  points  to  within  five  miles,  the  greater  our 
admiration  of  the  grandeur  of  the  mountain.%  ai 
their  colouring,  at  the  many  fiord-like  openings  and 
at  their  glaciers  and  gorges.  Here  water  is  tumbling 
over  a  rock  a  thousand  feet  up  the  mountains. 
Here  a  great  glacier  of  miles  in  length  seems  read>- 
to  crush  us.  Some  half-naked  savages  come  in  the 
twilight  and  add  to  the  weirdness  of  (he  scene. 
What  a  rush  to  gaze  at  them  in  their  clumsy  skin- 
covered  canoes  !  They  shout  aloud  for  something: 
or  other,  and  they  are  nearly  swamped  in  the  sitcl) 
of  the  steamer.  While  some  of  the  savages  con- 
tinue to  bale  out  the  boat,  the  others  pick  up  the 
box  of  biscuits  thrown  to  them.  They  will  certainly 
not  miss  plug  tobacco  fastened  to  a  white  board. 
Farther  down  a  missionary's  boat  sails  by.  We  gam 
a  very  vivid  conception  of  what  devotion  to  the 
work  must  fill  the  heart  of  any  man  who  is  content 
to  toil  in  these  r^ons.  It  must  be  frightfully  cold 
here  in  winter.  Even  in  summer  the  great  snow- 
fields  high  up  send  down  chill  blasts,  but  the)'  are 
nothing  to  what  must  come  in  winter.  There  is 
not  a  lighthouse  through  all  this  dangerous  passage 
until  we  get  about  half-way  through.  Two  hundreJ 
miles  from  the  entrance  stands  Punta  Arena;. 
There  one  light  shines  out  at  the  head  of  a  small 
pier,  and  there  only  is  a  stretch  of  sandy  anchorage 
ground.     If  the  captain  wanted  to  pull  up  before. 
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he  could  not  have  touched  bottom  with  his  cable, 
for  the  waters  of  the  southern  fiords  are  very  deep. 
Through  the  early  haze  we  scan  this  new  and  last 
city  of  Chili.  We  wonder  whether  it  is  filled  only 
with  adventurers  and  desperadoes.  We  have  heard 
tales  of  its  convict  outbreaks.  Will  it  be  safe  to 
land  and  remain  ? 

Punta  Arenas  is  the  most  southern  city  of  South 
America.  As  the  German  consul  said,  "  It  is  the 
Ijstbut  not  the  lost  city."  Its  name  means  Sandy 
Point  Here  other  steamers  call.  Those  run 
from  here  to  Monte  Video,  without  having  first  to  go 
into  Rio,  will  suffer  no  quarantine,  though  by  all  the 
"  yellow  jack  "  (as  the  fever  is  called)  and  cholera 
are  greatly  dreaded.  The  captain  kindly  offered  to 
send  m>-self,  my  wife,  and  two  other  passengers 
ashore,  only  we  must  take  our  ba^age  with  us,  for 
he  could  not  wail  for  further  sending  ashore. 
We  see  the  lines  of  wooden  and  zinc -covered  houses 
—some  bare  of  colour,  others  with  painted  walls 
and  roofs  of  blue  or  yellow  or  of  brown  or  of  red. 
Behind  are  hills  purple  aiid  olive  green,  where  dense 
forests  stretch  out.     No  hotel  is  visible. 

At  five  o'clock  the  "  Captain  of  the  port  "  came 
off  in  a  gig  manned  by  dark  and  somewhat  fero- 
cious-looking sailors.  He  tells  us  that  he  thinks 
we  shall  find  a  steamer  in  which  to  get  away  in  a 
few  days.  While  we  are  talking  a  German  cargo- 
boat  heaves  in  sight.  When 
she  is  near  enough  we 
pull  at  once  with  the 
luggage  to  the  side  of  the 
ship.  "Can  we  have  a 
passage?"  "No,  I  have 
no  doctor  on  board,  and 
may  not  carry  passengers." 
\Ve  are  sorry.  Then  the 
German  captain  offers  to 
go  ashore  to  see  the  consul 
and  agents,  to  ascertain 
whether,  by  enrolling  us  in 
the  ship's  lists,  we  can  go. 
The  consul  seemed  only 
angr>'.  "No,  we  could  not 
go ;  we  should  only  be 
fined  for  breach  of  quaran- 
tine laws."  As  the  captain 
went  away  he  said  to  me, 
"  If  you  were  alone  1  would 
take  you  somehow.  I  could 
stow  you  away ;  but  madame 
and  the  others,  ah,  no." 

The  chief  officer  of  our 
former    steamer,  who   had 
accompanied    us    to    the 
shore,  now  had  to  return. 
Our  things  were  put  on  the 
wharf.    Two  ladies  and  a 
gentleman  remain  to  watch 
the   luggage,  while    I    go 
(o  find  shelter  for  alL     In  the  best  hotel   they 
could  not  receive  us.    No  wonder,  for  there  were 
only  two  bedrooms  in  the   house.     After  some 
trudging  and  much  inquiry,  I  find  there  is  a  place 
where    the   settlers    of  the  surrounding  districts, 
coming  in  to  purchase  goods,  stay.     It  is  a  sort  of 


annex  to  the  store.  A  servant  said  she  thought  we 
could  remain,  biit  the  proprietor  had  not  yet  arisen. 
I  thought  it  best  to  accept  the  intimation,  for  the 
winds  were  blowing  coldly  for  those  on  the  pier.  A 
mule  and  a  cart  brought  up  the  luggage,  while  I  led 
up  those  who  had  remained  as  its  guardians. 
When  the  proprietor  of  the  store  appeared,  he 
placed  even  his  sitting-room  at  our  disposal.  One 
bedroom  was  rather  passable,  the  other  was  carpet- 
less,  unwashed,  lumbered  with  boxes,  saddles,  rugs, 
guanaco  rugs,  and  sacks  filled  with  strong -smelling 
wool  refuse.  No  blinds  shielded  the  windows, 
and  yet  they  were  on  the  ground  floor. 

We  soon  settle  down  and  find  that  the  single- 
handed  German  domestic  knows  how  to  cook. 
She  gives  us  good  food  and  coffee.  We  congratulate 
ourselves  on  our  good  fortune  in  securing  even  such 
quarters.  Staying  at  the  house  was  one  who 
had  come  from  New  Zealand  only  five  months  ago. 
He  tells  the  ladies  to  be  content  in  their  minds, 
that  they  will  not  be  eaten  alive— that  fleas, 
mosquitoes,  and  worse  things  are  all  unknown  in 
that  district.  Moreover  he  assures  us  that  we 
shall  probably  get  a  steamer  of  some  sort  in  a  few 
days.  Anyhow  it  is  better  to  wait  there,  and  so 
pass  to  Monte  Video  from  a  direction  from  which 
quarantine  is  not  enforced. 

Some  would  smile  at  the  manifest  dislike  to 
endure  quarantine,  but  it  is  no  joke  to  be  put  away 


on  a  dreary  island,  for  eight  days  at  least,  and 
perhaps  many  more,  paying  at  the  same  time  about 
ten  shillings  a  day  expenses.  We  shall  find  more 
interest  in  Punta  Arenas  watching  the  things 
strange  to  us.  Here  is  a  baker  on  horseback,  with 
two  boxes  like  huge  hat  boxes  slung  over  the  horse 
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and  filled  with  loaves.  Here  is  a  broad-faced, 
loosely  dressed  woman  of  Patagonia,  with  her  two 
dt^s,  and  her  shoes  made  out  of  the  turned-down 
skin  of  the  1^  of  a  horse.  Here  is  a  man  with  the 
poncho  or  hole-centred  rug  of  many  colours.   Here 


is  another  with  spurs  of  terrific  length.  Here  is  a 
span  of  oxen  with  a  cart  of  solid  wheels  that  might 
have  done  duty  in  tlie  time  of  Homer.  Here  are 
women  with  heads  closely  hidden  in  black  shawls 
going  to  early  mass.  Here  are  mules,  unfastened, 
dragging  carts  about  the  streets  at  their  own  sweet 
will  as  they  look  for  grass.  Here  also  are  swartliy 
Chilian  officials  and  olive-skinned  guardians  of  the 
peace  who  might  protect  us  if  annoyed. 

Our  newly  made  companion,  the  New  Zealand 
settler,  proves  invaluable.  He  interprets  for  us, 
gives  us  peeps  of  interiors  of  homes,  walks  us  out 
by  the  river,  and  generally  describes  life  in  the 
"  camp  "  or  country.  He  is  himself  waiting  for  a 
chance  to  go  over  to  Terra  del  Fuego,  to  see  if  he 
can  find  more  land  suitable  for  sheep.  When  a 
cargo  schooner  is  going  that  way,  he  will  take 
passage.  Meanwhile,  he  sa>'s  that  he  is  content 
with  what  he  has  gained  in  the  five  months.  He 
makes  money  easily.  In  a  few  years  he  thinks  he 
will  have  "  made  a  pile  big  enough  to  enable  him 
to  live  comfortably  the  rest  of  his  days."  Still,  he 
confesses  that  "  life  is  hard  ;  you  have  to  work 
incessantly,  and  scarcely  know  Suhday  from  week- 
day."    He  introduces  me  to  a  Patagonian  woman, 


who  talks  so  rapidly  that  I  cannot  make  out  a  word. 
When  I  shake  my  held  she  says,  "  Ustcd  no  habU 
cristiano,"  which  means,  "  Vou  don't  speak 
Spanish."  This  seems  almost  a  reflection  on  one's 
faith,  but  it  is  not  so.  The  missionaries  tiavc 
taught  the  natives  that  Spanish  was  the 
Christian  language. 

The  Paiagonians  are  a  handsonie  mci; 
when  young.  They  like  long  calico 
print  dresses,  and  thick  long  hair.  The 
Fuegians  are  said  to  be  generally  bandy- 
legged, pot-bellied  dwarfs,  but  this  ap- 
plies to  those  who  are  much  in  canoes. 
Those  inland  are  a  strong  race. 

A  sort  of  war  is  going  on  just  noar 
l>etween  the  Indians  of  Terra  del  Kui^o 
and  the  settlers.  An  English  company 
that  has  settled  in  the  island  has  great 
difficulty  with  the  natives.  The  Indians 
say  that  the  land  belongs  to  them,  while 
the  English  say  that  ihey  have  a  con- 
cession from  the  Chilian  Go\-emmeiiL 
The  Indians  claim  the  horses,  cattle, 
and  sheep  ;  and  ihey  put  in  force  their 
claims.  One  night  they  drove  lately 
from  one  station  two  thousand  shee[>- 
They  took  them  so  far,  and  drovt- 
them  so  rapidly,  that  English  shepherds 
thought  it  was  utterly  impossiUe  for 
sheep  to  have  travelled  the  distance. 
In  crossing  some  streams,  one  or  two 
would  fall,  and,  others  stumbling,  a  heap 
would  soon  be  formed.  The  rest  would 
cross  on  a  sort  of  bridge  of  mutton. 

The  Fuegian  Indians  use  arrows  with 
heads  made  from  pieces  of  glass  bottlt-s 
ground  into  shape.     They  make  their 
huts  of  grass  sods,  and  knives  of  hoop- 
iron  found  on  casks  washed  ashore. 
Thcylive  chieflyin  summer  on  oururus, 
a  tailless   animal,  something    between 
a  rat  and  a  rabbit.     In  winter  they  fish.     They 
do  not  care  to  eat  preserved  fruits,  or  flesh  or  fish 
from  wrecks,  having  great  fear  lest  they  should  be 
poisoned.    Their  fear  is  well  founded.     To  chase 
the  guanacos  is  their  great  occupation  inland.    The 
guanacos  are  somewhat  like  the  dromedary,  only 
smaller   and   very  swift.     Few   horses   can    catch 
them,  and  only  swift  dogs  will  take  them.     They 
give  a  shrill  neigh  like  a  horse,  and  will  jump  de- 
fiantly round  horsemen.    The  Indians  make  a  long 
ridge  of  sods  and  hide  behind  it.     Others  dri\'e 
the. guanacos  f>ast  them,  when  the  glass-tipped 
arrows  lay  them  low.    The  skins  of  the  guanacos 
form  the  capas  or  cloaks  of  the  Indians.     Those 
bought  by  traders  become  the  rugs  of  fashionable 
carriages  and  drawing-rooms,  both  in  the  cities  of 
America  and  Europe. 

The  tents  in  which  the  Patagonians  live  are 
made  of  guanaco  skins,  having  the  hairy  sides 
turned  outwards.  The  smoke  is  blinding  within. 
They  wear  brge  silver  earrings,  and  prefer  sil«r 
to  gold.  They  think  white  better  than  yello*. 
They  do  not  know  the  value  of  gold,  but  they 
would  learn  it  in  Buenos  Ayres.  Some  of  the  mwe 
'cute  now  understand  it,  add  the  "peones"  or 
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servants  will  make  engagements  for  their  wages  to 
be  paid  in  pounds  sterling. 

In  Chili,  manhood  suffrage  obtams,  but  Indians 
and  foreigners  are  not  allowed  to  vote.  Protective 
duties  are  imposed  on  imports,  but  in  some  out- 
side ports,  absolute  free  trade  is  allowed.  Of  these 
ports  Punta  Arenas  is  one.  This  is  why  we  found 
everything  so  cheap  at  this  place  of  our  enforced 
detention.  Sheep  here  average  about  seven 
shillings  each.  Meat  is  sold  at  a  halfpenny  per 
pound.  It  is  still  cheaper  if  a  large  quantity  is 
lx>ught.  From  December  to  February  the  settler 
has  hard  work,  dipping  and  shearing  sheep,  or 
pressing  and  despatching  the  wool. 

Religious  marriage  is  not  imperative,  the  civil 
bond  is  legally  enough. 

A  doctor  who  had  just  ridden  in  from  his  honoe- 
stead  had  taken  four  days  to  do  the  journey  on 
horseback.  He  tells  me  that  to  pay  three  visits  lo 
patients  he  had  once  to  ride  a  thousand  miles  ! 
One  patient  paid  him  handsomely,  the  others  only 
made  him  promises  !  It  is  often  necessary  in  these 
parts  for  a  doctor  to  insist  on  payment  before  he 
undertakes  to  treat  a  fever  or  to  cut  off  a  diseased 
limb.  The  doctor  says  that  it  costs  him  two  pounds 
every  time  he  gets  a  mail,  and  then  he  can  get 
it  only  once  a  month.  He  has  to  join  with  others 
who  live  on  the  road  to  keep  one  man  employed 
as  postal  messenger.  This  man  keeps  several 
horses  placed  at  convenient  distances  for  relief. 

Punta  Arenas  has  known  lively  times.  It  seems 
that  this  was  a  convict  settlement.  Two  hundred 
prisoners  were  kept  here,  and"  about  the  same 
number  of  soldiers.  The  two  combined  twice  in 
twenty  years,  looted  the  town,  indulged  most  freely 
in  the  strong  drinks,  killed  the  people  or  made  the 
inhabitants  flee  to -the  mountains,  where  many 
]>erished.  In  1867  the  mutineers  had  full  sway  for 
a  time.  It  was  a  period  of  terror.  "  I  kept  out  of 
the  way  somehow,"  said  the  old  captain  of  the 
port.  "Hearing  a  row,  I  thought  it  best  to  be 
silent,  and  I  escaped."  The  mutineers  soon  ex- 
hausted the  means  of  subsistence,  and  had  them- 
selves to  take  to  the  camp  and  to  the  mountains. 
Many  of  them  perished.  Some  in  their  desperation 
made  signs  to  a  small  ship- of- war  to  send  a  boat 
to  rescue  them.  They  thought  the  men  in  the 
boat  would  come  unarmed.  They  meant  to  over- 
power them,  seize  the  boat,  and  capture  the  ship. 
They  were,  however,  deceived,  and  were  all  taken. 
Government  in  Punta  Arenas  was  restored,  and  nine 
of  the  mutineers  were  publicly  executed.  They 
are  said  to  have  died  laughing  at  their  execu- 
tioners. 

It  was  my  good  fortune  through  a  letter  of 
introduction  to  make  the  acquaintance  of  the 
governor  of  this  district  He  is  a  very  courteous 
and  intelligent  man.  He  is  at  once  mayor  and 
judge  of  the  town,  and  governor  of  this  southern 
district  of  Chili.  He  invited  my  wife  and  myself 
to  his  home.  It  was  interesting  to  have  a  yiew  of 
the  interior  of  a  Chilian  house.  It  is  of  wood,  and 
square,  surrounded  by  a  shrubless  grassy  space. 
Along  the  whole  front  is  a  stained-glass  enclosed 
hall,  veraifdah  and  conservatory  in  one.     With 


pride  this  governor  pointed  out  some  well-developed 
specimens  of  the  Australian  eucalyptus  in  painted 
tubs.     He  also  was  proud  to  show  his  children. 

His  wife  was  not  of  the  Chilian  olive  complexion 
like  himself,  but  exceedingly  pale,  while  her  man- 
ners were  those  of  a  cultured  woman,  speaking 
French  with  charming  intonation. 

The  governor  had  been  a  naval  officer  employed 
by  the  Chilian  Government  to  superintend  the 
building  of  war- vessels  in  Europe.  He  had  been 
sent  here  to  restore  order  and  build  up  the 
place  if  possible.  Punta  Arenas  was  declared  a 
free  port  in  order  that  settlers  might  be  attracted 
to  the  district.  So  successful  was  this  policy 
that  now  most  of  the  good  land  is  taken  up. 
The  number  of  the  inhabitants  in  the  town  has 
increased  to  3,200.  There  are  800  houses,  but 
130  of  them  have  licences  to  sell  liquor.  The 
governor  himself  issues  all  licences.  He  said, 
"When  asked  for  a  licence  I  always  say  *yes.'  I 
wish  to  give  all  the  liberty  possible.  All  I  can  do 
is  to  keep  order.  I  have  twenty-five  guardianes  or 
policemen  only  for  the  whole  of  the  great  district  of 
which  Punta  Arenas  is  the  capital." 

He  thought  that  the  free  and  very  cheap  liquors 
helped  to  foster  drunkenness,  but  he  was  not  very 
sure  of  the  point.  All  Chilians  seem  to  like  light 
wine,  and  it  is  only  on  feast  days  that  drunken 
people  are  seen.  The  Europeans  who  come  here 
do  not,  alas  !  always  set  an  example  of  sobriety  to 
others,  even  on  other  than  feast  days.  "Chili," 
said  the  governor,  "has  gold-mines  that  have 
enabled  it  recently  to  send  away  three  tons  of  gold. 
I^st  year  two  hundred  men  came  into  this  district 
owing  to  a  gold  rush.  Men  of  every  nationality- 
came  ;  the  gold  fever  went  down,  but  many  remained- 
Last  year  many  houses  were  put  up  by  these  ad- 
venturers. The  gold  found  is  chiefly  on  the  beach 
and  in  the  rivers." 

An  effort  has  been  made  to  develop  the  frozen- 
meat  trade.  Eighteen  thousand  carcasses  were  to 
be  sent  to  England  shortly  by  a  sailing  vessel 
having  a  refrigerating  apparatus.  More  wool  is 
shipped  every  year.  Labour  l)eing  rather  cheaper 
than  in  Australia,  and  stores  imported  free  of  duty,, 
the  squatters  of  these  parts  of  the  Argentine  and 
Chili  can  compete  with  those  in  Victoria,  South 
Australia,  or  New  South  Wales. 

The  wages  for  peones  or  native  servants  about 
Punta  Arenas  range  from  J[^7^  to  ;^5  per  month. 
Shepherds  get  J[fi  per  month.  They  have  to  find 
themselves  in  everything  but  meat.  The  woo) 
chiefly  exported  from  here  is  the  long  wool  of 
cross-bred  sheep,  the  Lincoln  and  Romney  Marsh. 

There  are  strained  relationships  still  between 
the  different  nationalities  over  boundaries.  The 
boundary  question  is  always  a  source  of  irritation. 
The  boundaries  were  originally  fixed  by  Spaniards. 
When  that  country  ceased  to  hold  South  America 
and  the  different  republics  were  formed,  the  diffi- 
culties as  to  boundaries  became  intensified.  I 
noticed  in  the  harbour  of  Punta  Arenas  two  small 
ships-of-war,  and,  inquiring  as  to  the  reason  for 
their  presence,  found  that  an  international  com- 
mission was  then  being  held  to  mark  the  limits 
between  the    Argentine  imd   'Chilian   republics. 
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There  were  three  more  boundary  commissions  then 
engaged  in  the  north  among  the  mountains. 

This  year,  by  a  treaty  which  was  passed  between 
Chili  and  Peru,  it  is  imperative  that  a  plkbiscite 
should  be  held  in  the  provinces  of  Tacua  and 
Arica,  two  of  the  provinces  in  Southern  Peru. 
The  decision  has  to  be  taken  as  to  whether  they 
will  remain  M'ith  Chili  or  go  back  to  the  govern- 
ment of  Peru.  If  they  go  to  Peru  they  will  have 
to  pay  Chili  two  million  pounds,  but  as  Peru  now 
owes  Chili  that  amount,  probably  the  provinces 
will  remain  with  Chili.  The  debt  of  Peru  is  about 
sixty  million  pounds,  and  for  the  last  fifteen  years 
she  has  not  paid  a  cent  of  interest.  She  has  only 
a  population  of  about  two  millions  and  a  half.  She 
cannot  afford  to  go  to  war  again,  and  yet  a  war 
may  speedily  break  out.    The  fact  is,  the  whole  of 


this  South  America  seems  to  be  smouldering  with 
war-spirit.  The  revolution  in  Brazil  is  only  a  small 
part  of  the  fire  that  might  blaze  quickly  through 
the  whole  land. 

I  hear  many  tales  of  the  corruption  that  obtains 
in  all  the  republics.  All  officials  seem  to  under- 
stand that  it  is  their  privilege  to  "feather  their 
own  nests  "  and  help  their  friends  to  feather  theirs. 
Government  funds  are,  moreover,  a  sort  of  milch 
cows  for  numerous  officials,  lobbyists,  and  wire- 
pullers. The  people  of  these  lands  are  waiting  for 
the  time  to  come  when  justice  shall  be  certain  not 
only  to  the  wealthy  and  influential,  but  to  the  toiler 
and  the  obscure.  That  time  will  be  hastened  on 
when,  instead  of  a  mere  outside  religionism,  they  shall 
know  the  principles  of  Christ  in  spirit  and  power. 

FREDERICK  HASTINGS. 
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"PINCH-ME":    THE    STORY    OF    A    LITTLE    SERVANT-GIRL. 


THE  first  time  that  I  ever  saw  Sally  was  at  a 
school  feast.  The  children  had  come  at  four 
o'clock  with  bands  and  flags  flying,  and  had 
feasted  and  drunk  deep  of  syrupy  tea.  Then  they 
had  run  races,  and  swung  in  merry-go-rounds  until 
seven,  when  the  long  shadows  began  to  creep  over 
the  lawns,  and  the  grass  was  wet  with  the  September 
dew.  Virtuous  amusements  were  beginning  to  pall 
upon  them.  I  came  upon  an  awestruck  but 
admiring  crowd  of  infants  gathered  round  a  little 
girl  of  about  four  years  old,  dressed  in  a  tattered, 
soiled  print  frock,  with  a  shapeless  straw  hat  on  the 
back  of  her  head.  This  young  desperado  had 
stood  upon  her  mug  and  thumped  it  to  see  if  it 
would  break — which  the  thing  had  done  at  once 
with  the  most  obliging  promptitude.  "  Sally,  your 
mother-in-law  \i,e,  stepmother]  will  be  angry  !  ** 
said  one  of  the  elder  girls.  "She'll  whip  you." 
But  Sally  only  laughed.  She  did  not  care — ^just 
then,  at  all  events. 

It  was  with  a  sigh  of  relief  that  we  finally  lifted 
into  the  great  red  and  blue  waggons  the  hordes  of 
children,  overflowing  as  they  were  with  farewell 
slices  of  bread  and  jam,  their  features  so  obliterated 
with  cake  and  butter  and  stickiness  of  all  kinds 
that  they  were  hard  to  recognise.  For  three  days 
after  the  treat  we,  the  entertainers,  still  ached  all 
over  as  though  we  had  been  beaten  with  sticks,  so 
actively  did  we  take  our  amusement.  "What  is 
this  thing,"  says  Socrates,  "  that  men  call  pleasure  ?  " 
and  scratched  his  leg,  much  perhaps  as  I  did  mine, 
for  the  children  left  behind  them  fleas,  fairy 
visitants,  as  living  mementoes  of  the  feast.  When 
we  came  to  compare  our  experiences,  we  found  that 
each  of  us  had  a  story  of  Sally  to  tell— -chiefly,  it 
must  be  owned,  of  her  naughtiness. 

Two  years  later  I  happened  to  be  calling  at  the 
village  dressmaker's.  I  was  shown  into  the  little 
neat  stufly  parlour  at  the  back,  that  looked  on  a 
wilderness  of  garden  where  currant  and  gooseberry 
bushes,  marigolds,  blue  cornflowers,  and  sweet  peas 


grew  together  in  a  pleasant  tangle.  Here  I  found 
a  kind  cottage-woman  who  had  brought  two  littie 
motherless  girls — the  children  of  a  dead  neighbour- 
to  be  measured  for  their  mourning.  They  had 
cried  their  poor  little  eyes  red  earlier  in  the  day, 
but  were  now  pleased  at  the  thought  of  new  frocks  ; 
while  Miss  Cadge,  with  her  mouth  as  full  of  pins 
as  if  she  were  measuring  any  grown-up  person,  was 
laboriously  toiling  round  their  small  persons  with  a 
great  yellow  tape.  "  To  be  ready  by  Friday,"  she 
was  saying.  "  I  shall  make  them  qui^e  plain,  and 
I  shall  put  the  pockets  on  the  outside,  as  they 
arc  wore  now."  Whereupon  the  youngest  of  the 
children  plucked  up  courage,  and  said  in  ^  beseech- 
ing tone  :  "  Please  may  we  have  the  pockets  made 
inside,  else,  when  we  go  to  chapel  and  sit  with  the 
other  children,  Sally  Goodyear  steals  our  sweets. 
She  does  it  reg'lar." 

Sally  enjoyed  a  great  but  evil  fa  ma  She  it  was 
who  joined  the  Church  Sunday-school  a  few  Sun- 
days before  the  annual  tea,  hoping  to  qualify  herself 
for  that  entertainment,  and,  being  put  on  the  front 
bench  exactly  opposite  the  pulpit,  made  faces  at  the 
Rector  during  the  whole  of  his  sermon  (Sally's 
grimaces  were  uglier  than  any  others  ;  they  made 
dogs  howl).  Nor  when  she  returned  to  her  native 
chapel  —with  an  eye  to  the  chapel  treat — was  she 
considered  any  ornament  to  it  Instead  of  joining 
in  the  hymn  in  an  orthodox  manner,  being  unable 
to  read  and  not  knowing  the  verses  by  heart,  Sally 
set  familiar  words  to  the  music,  and  sang  in  a 
piercingly  shrill  voice  : 

"  Adam  and  Eve  and  Pinch-me 
Went  to  the  Cut  to  bathe  ; 
Adam  and  Eve  got  drowndei. 
And  who  do  yoa  think  got  saved  ? " 

-which,  although  it  contains  Scriptural  allusions. 


is  not  a  piece  of  sacred  poetry.    After  that  the 
children  called  her  "  Pinch-me." 
When  Sally  was  fourteen  she  went  oat  int^ 
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service  as  one  of  those  nondescript  little  drudges 
called  general  servants.  She  Imd  grown  into  a  tall 
girl,  with  bright  cheeks,  blue-grey  eyes,  and  a  mop 
of  tow-coloured  hair.  Hers  was  a  hard  place,  but 
she  relieved  the  tedium  of  her  work  by  some  little 
devices  of  her  own.  She  ate  up,  at  a  sitting,  the 
contents  of  a  sugar-basin,  and  filled  it  up  again  with 
salt.  She  gave  half  a  suet- pudding  to  a  hungry  dog 
— ^not  much  hungrier,  perhaps,  than  herself— and 
tastefully  arranged  some  putty  in  its  stead.  She 
did  not  stay  long  in  her  first  pbce.  Her  second 
suited  her  better.  A  tradesman's  wife,  a  Mrs. 
Dowsall,  took  her  as  nurserymaid  to  her  two  little 
children.  Sally  was  fond  of  children.  She  taught 
them  every  mischievous  trick  she  knew,  and  this 
naturally  endeared  her  to  them.  Sally  was  always 
being  scolded  by  her  mistress,  always  on  the  eve  of 
being  dismissed,  and  yet  somehow  escaping  that 
final  doom.  She  had  now  no  home  to  go  to  :  her 
father  was  dead,  and  "  mother-in-law  "  refused  to 
have  anything  more  to  do  with  her.  But  fears  for 
the  future  were  the  last  things  to  trouble  Sally ;  the 
present  was  all  she  cared  about. 

It  was  not  a  long  walk  along  the  dusty  roads 
from  the  little  town  to  the  lanes  and  meadows,  and 
Sally  and  her  charges  spent  long  summer  days 
in  making  mud-pies  and  in  scratching  up  pig-nuts, 
in  tearing  their  clothes  in  the  hedges  and  in  black- 
ening their  mouths  with  blackberries.  There  was 
that  year  a  long  late  autumn,  during  which  Sally 
and  the  children  wandered  through  the  dry  stubble- 
fields,  where  troops  of  little  pigs  were  feeding,  kept 
by  some  little  sunburnt  boy  with  a  long  switch 
in  his  hand  ;  the  still  autumnal  air  would  be  sweet 
with  the  smoke  of  burning  weeds,  and  shining 
threads  and  silky  thistledown  floated  here  and 
there,  brushing  against  the  children's  faces.  Or 
they  would  trespass  in  the  yellowing  hazel-copses, 
where  they  gathered  nuts  that  Sally  cracked  reck- 
lessly for  the  whole  party  with  her  teeth  ;  and  sitting 
down  under  some  bush  they  would  listen  to 
the  solemn  mysterious  noise  of  the  leaves,  and 
of  the  ripe  acorns  and  chestnuts  falling  to  the 
ground. 

It  was  about  this  time  that  Sally  discovered 
the  joys  of  reading.  There  were  not  many  books 
that  came  in  her  way,  and  those  that  did  were 
chiefly  penny  dreadfuls ;  upon  these,  and  upon 
sweets  which  she  generously  shared  with  the  chil- 
dren, Sally  spent  her  small  wages,  to  the  total  neglect 
of  her  wardrobe.  If  she  could,  she  laid  hold  of 
her  mistress's  books,  and  left  therein  her  mark — 
traces  of  the  blackened  human  thumb,  and  smudges 
at  comers  of  the  pages,  showing  how  religiously  she 
had  licked  her  forefinger,  which,  with  the  supersti- 
tion of  her  race,  she  believed  was  a  necessity  in 
turning  over. 

Mrs.  DowsalPs  parents  lived  in  a  distant  county 
and  it  was  settled  that  winter  that  Sally  should 
take  the  children  on  a  visit  to  them.  It  was  a  long 
journey,  but  there  were  no  changes  by  the  way,  and 
one  bitterly  cold  snowy  morning  Mrs.  Dowsall  put 
Sally  and  the  two  little  ones  into  a  third-class 
railway   carriage.     Sally's  mistress  had  a  rooted 


conviction  that  it  was  necessary  to  speak  ''very 
sharp "  to  her  little  servants,  and  to  let  them  see 
that  she  ''would  stand  no  nonsense."    Therefore 
it  was  with  many  dark  hints  and  menaces,  enforced 
by  a  good  poke  with  an    umbrella,   that  Sally 
was  sent  forth  on  her  journey.      But  her  spirits 
were  not  long  depressed  :  directly  the  train  started 
she  and  the  children  took  out  the  luncheon  basket, 
and,  disregarding  the  hour  of  day  (which  happened 
to  be  nine  o'clock,  and  directly  after  their  breakfast), 
they  devoured  then  and  there  the  contents,  leaving 
only  an  uninteresting  crust  or  two.     The  snow  fell 
monotonously,  and  it  was  piercingly  cold.      The 
children  were  warmly  clad,  and  were  provided 
with  a  good  thick  shawl.      Sally's  stuff  dress  was 
thin  and  worn,  and  her  little  cloth  jacket  had  more 
cotton  than  wool  in  it.      She  wrapped  the  little 
ones  up  in  the  shawl,  and  cuddled  them  as  she  best 
could,  and  the  three  fell  asleep.  They  were  awakened 
by  the  stopping  of  the  train^  and  by  sounds  ot 
agitated  voices.  Sally  put  her  head  out  of  the  window.. 
The  train  was   blocked   by  snow  in  a  cutting. 
On  either  side  stretched  a  great  white  expanse ;. 
there  was  not  a  house  to  be  seen.     "  We  are  on. 
the  moor,"  some  passenger  said.      It  was  agreed 
that  nothing  better  could  be  done  by  the  women, 
and  children  than  to  stay  where  they  were,  and 
to  wait  until  help  was  brought  to  them.     Help  did 
not  come  until  the  morning.    All  through  the  long 
winter  night  Sally  bravely  tended  the  two  hungry, 
wailing  children.      There  were  only  two  crusts 
of  bread  left,  but  she  gave  both  of  them  to  the 
little  ones.      In  spite  of  the  warm   shawl  they 
still  cried  piteously  with  the  cold.     Then  Sally 
took  off  her  jacket  and  covered   the  youngest 
with   it.      "You'll  catch  your  death,   my  dear,"' 
said  a  goodnatured  old  man  in  the  same  carriage. 
But  he  had  nothing  to  offer  her,  being  himself" 
without  a  great-coat 

When  Sally  and  the  children  reached  their 
journey's  end,  the  children  were  little  the  worse 
for  the  adventure.  But  Sally  was  so  ill  with  what 
afterwards  proved  to  be  rheumatic  fever  that  her 
life  was  despaired  of.  The  poor  girl  did  not  die. 
That  is  the  pathetic  part  of  her  story.  She  lived  to 
be  racked  with  rheumatism,  and  a  prey  to  a  heart- 
disease  "that  might  carry  her  off  any  day"  the 
doctor  said.  Mrs.  Dowsall's  gratitude  was  quite 
exhausted  by  the  expenses  of  the  long  illness, 
Sally  was  homeless,  and  there  remained  nothing  for 
her  but  the  workhouse.  This  is  a  great  red- brick 
pile,  built  above  a  chalkpit,  with  lonely,  wide- 
spreading  fields  all  round — a  dreary  place,  with- 
barred  windows  and  great  whitewashed  wards.  In 
one  of  these  Sally  lives,  white  with  the  startling  pallor 
that  often  goes  with  heart-complaint,  crippled  so 
that  she  cannot  use  her  hands — a  poor  caged 
bird.  But  she  still  can  make  herself  of  use  in 
the  nursery.  "Sing  about  Pinch -me,"  the  littlo 
children  cry,  and  Sally  obeys.  There  is  a  mistake 
somewhere  in  the  verse.  In  the  shipwreck  of  life 
it  was  Adam  and  Eve  that  were  saved — and  poor 
Pinch-me,  after  all,  that  came  to  grief. 

ANNE    FELLOWES. 


pcqond  T^oug^fs. 


Character  Character  is  formed  by  «>»/pression. 
Emotions  and  experiences  that  evapo- 
rate in  fjtpression  contribute  little.  A  pain,  a 
want,  a  disappointment  borne  in  silence  (the«nrf«r» 
itardness  of  St.  Paul),  strengthens  us  perceptibly. 
To  pity  oneself,  to  expiate,  to  complain,  these 
enervate. — j.  M.  s.  M, 


TheMaiTd  of  ^^^rfowc's  Dr.  Faustus  and  Steven- 
Noi  Wanting.  ^'^"'^  Master  of  Ballantrae  each  had, 
as  old  Mackellar  said  to  the  latter, 
"all  the  machinery  to  be  a  good  man," and  in  both 
-all  worthy  capacities  were  nullified  by  the  fatal 
"malady  of  not  wanting."  In  Marlowe's  great 
tragedy  of  a  soul,  our  interest  centres  in  the  per- 
ception that,  even  before  the  sale  of  his  soul  to  the 
Devil,  Faustus  half  repents  him  of  the  bargain  ;  yet 
he  completes  it.  By  force  of  intellect  he  can  see 
that  good  is  more  worthy  of  choice  than  evil — he 
can  observe  (to  regret)  in  himself  the  lack  of  sus- 
tained desire  for  good ;  yet  he  acquiesces  in  his 
slightly  stronger,  though  also  intermittent,  inclina- 
tion towards  evil,  open-eyed  to  the  result  he  is 
drifting  to.  Such  paralysis  of  will,  such  lack  of 
enthusiasm,  is  the  most  hopeless  element  in 
character.  A  wellspring  of  enthusiasm  may  be 
turned  into  wise  channels ;  but  emotions  and 
energies  that  rise  with  no  force  of  conviction  can 
only  dissipate  themselves  in  unreclaimabb  morass. 

J.   M.   S.   M. 


.  „,  The  poet  Rogers  relates  in  his  "Table 

the  Tlm^  Talk "  that  when  Legge  was  made 
Bishop  of  Oxford  he  had  the  vanity 
to  ask  two  wits.  Canning  and  Frere,  to  be  present 
at  his  first  sermon.  "  Well,"  said  he  to  Canning, 
"how  did  you  like  it?"  "Why,  I  thought  it 
rather  short."  "Oh  yes  ;  I  am  aware  that  it  was 
short ;  but  I  was  afraid  of  being  tedious."  "  You 
were  tedious."  Dulness  may  fatigue  as  well  as 
length ;  but  in  our  day  there  appears  to  be  a  dread 


tention  too  severely.  AVhen  Bishop  Burnet  held 
up  the  glass  to  show  that  he  liad  preached  ior 
one  hour,  his  congregation,  it  is  said,  would  ^ 
him  to  go  on  till  the  sand  had  run  off  a  second 
time  ;  and  in  the  days  of  Cromwell,  his  famous 
chaplain,  John  Howe,  would  sometimes  preach 
and  pray  for  hours  at  a  time.  In  the  present 
century,  Chalmers  and  Irving  have  been  known  \o 
preach  for  an  hour  and  a  half,  without  exhausting 
their  hearers  ;  but  it  may  be  doubted  if  the  moit 
eloquent  and  earnest  of  living  divines  would  rtD- 
ture  on  such  a  feat.  In  literature  authors  are  alw 
afraid  of  wearying  impatient  readers.  The  popular 
instruction  of  the  day  is  administered  in  snippets ; 
and  the  novelist,  instead  of  lingering  on  the  aav. 
as  Scott  and  Thackeray  loved  to  linger,  is  templed 
to  attract  attention  by  the  epigrammatic  smariness 
of  his  style.  To  be  eccentric,  brilliant,  and  darinii 
is  the  aim  of  writers  who  care  less  for  what  the^ 
say  than  for  how  they  say  it ;  but  such  tricks  c4 
style  are  inimical  to  all  that  is  of  highest  worth  in 
literature.  For  the  moment  they  may  attract,  bul 
for  the  moment  only.  In  books,  as  in  life,  the  mind 
craves  for  repose,  for  the  beauty  that  soothes,  for 
the  thought  which  elevates  and  strengthens  :  and 
all  that  is  of  lasting  value  is  based  upon  sim- 
plicity,—j.  D. 


In  a  lecture  delivered  some  lime  since 
'^ov'us'r"    at   the   Royal  Institution,    upon  ih: 

Siage  and  Society,  Mr.  Lome  ev 
pressed  the  opinion  that  the  "  broadening  process " 
going  on  in  Kociety — he  scarcely  liked,  he  said, :  ■ 
call  it  a  coarseness —was  not  due  to  the  stage.  bi:t 
to  the  prose  fiction  of  the  last  few  years.  The 
charge,  though  made  in  gentle  words,  is  a  stve:: 
one.  The  greatest  novelists  of  our  century  hjv; 
understood  what  was  due  to  their  art ;  and  t-x 
names  of  Scott  and  Jane  Austen,  of  Thackeray  ar.i: 
Dickens,  of  Charlotte  Bronte  and  Mrs,  Goaki'!- 
testify  to  the  purity  and  elevation  of  English 
fiction.     Has  the  standard  fallen  ?    There  mav  be 
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on  the  part  of  our  living  novelists?  There  are 
noble  exceptions  to  the  rule,  but  we  think  that 
j?enerally  the  tone  of  recent  fiction  has  not  only 
changed  but  deteriorated.  The  incubus  of 
pessimism  weighs  upon  one  writer,  the  theories  of 
the  anarchist  or  the  socialist  upon  another,  while 
several  questions  are  confidently  treated  M'hich 
are  unsuited  for  popular  discussion  and  assuredly 
out  of  place  in  imaginative  literature.  It  is  obvious 
that  serious  topics,  commanding  sustained  argu- 
ment, must  be  discussed  inadequately,  if  not 
fli[)pantly,  in  works  of  fiction,  and  that  matters 
■which  call  for  delicacy  and  reserve  cannot  be  dis- 
creetly handled  by  the  puppets  of  romance.  Art 
demands  selection  ;  but  too  often  the  novelist  of 
the  day  is  tempted  to  attract  attention  by  a  pre- 
ference for  what  is  morbid  and  repulsive.  The 
world  is  a  rough  one,  and  we  are  forced  to  en- 
counter many  a  form  of  evil  in  making  our  way 
through  it.  A  fugitive  and  cloistered  virtue  that 
never  sees  her  adversary  is  not,  as  Milton  says,  to 
be  praised ;  but  what  is  there  of  gain  in  knowledge 
or  delight  from  the  realism  which  lays  life  bare  as 
with  the  scalpel  of  the  anatomist  ?— j.  d. 


The  Coming  of  A  welcome  whisper  goes  abroad  that 
the  Golden      the  age  of  incivility,  the  age  which 
^«®-  future  generations  will  distinguish  as 

the  Rude  Age,  is  doomed.  They  say,  who  ought 
to  know,  that  it  is  fatally  sick,  and  will  soon  be 
moribund.  Fashion's  pendulum  is  swinging  back- 
wards, and  the  **unconventionality,"  to  use  its  own 
phrase,  which  Society  has  so  long  tolerated  and 
encouraged,  will  presently  be  as  much  out  of  the 
mode  as  the  vapours  and  the  spleen  of  a  bygone 
day.  Then  will  dawn  the  golden  year  when  "  all 
men's  good"  shall  be  "each  man's  rule,"  and 
**  sweeter  manners,  juster  laws  "  will  prevail ;  then 
will  arise  the  triumph  of  the  remnant,  loyal  in  its 
refusal  to  bow  the  knee  to  the  decree  that  has 
banished  chivalry  and  respect  from  our  drawing- 
rooms,  the  little  band  of  men  and  women  who  have 
kept  alive  in  the  land  the  grace  of  courtesy.  Those 
who  succeed  us  will  find  little  to  admire  or  imitate 
in  an  age  that  permits  pertness  in  its  children,  and 
praises  it  for  cleverness ;  that  encourages  the  ut- 
most disrespect  in  men,  the  utmost  licence  in 
women  ;  an  age  of  parents  who  tremble  and  obey ; 
of  grandparents — but  the  dear  old  people,  where 
are  they  ?  They  are  effaced,  hidden  out  of  sight  in 
a  society  where  it  is  a  crime  to  be  old,  and  where 
youth  is  all -conquering.  Let  us  hope  that  the  day 
is  indeed  about  to  dawn  when  we  shall  replace 
their  armchairs  upon  the  hearth,  and  listen  without 
a  scoff  to  their  long-gathered  store  of  wisdom ; 
when  the  father  will  again  be  a  lawgiver  to  his 
household,  and  the  mother  will  dare  to  advise 
without  dread  of  a  rebuff ;  when  girls  will  cease  to 
think  it  their  crown  of  glory  to  imitate  as  closely  as 
they  dare  their  fast  young  brothers ;  when  men 
will  learn  anew  the  long- forgotten  lesson  of  chival- 
rous knighthood. 

It  is  true  that  we  can  no  more  make  people  polite 
to  order  than  we  can  make  a  poet  by  Act  of  Parlia- 
ment, but  we  are  for  the  most  part  like  sheep, 


ready  to  follow  where  the  boldest  leads.  Let  us 
get  back  our  old  folk  from  the  attics  and  garrets 
where  we  have  banished  them  ;  let  us  but  dethrone 
our  young  folk  from  the  upper  seats  they  have 
usurped,  and  a  large  number  of  those  who 
have  uneasily  obeyed  will  hail  their  freedom  to 
exercise  the  kindlier  iuipulses  which  have  only  been 
stifled  under  the  tyranny  of  fashion.  Then  will 
some  part,  at  least,  of  our  end  of  the  century 
reproach  be  wiped^out. — k. 


A  St  "  ^y  thine  own  tears  thy  song  must  tears 

Probation.  ^get> 

O  Singer ! " 

Such  is  the  "hard  saying"  of  Dante  Gabriel  Ros- 
setti— a  poet  who  knew  full  well  its  bitter  meaning 
for  him  who  sends  forth,  from  his  own  heart's  sorrow 
to  the  world's  heart,  his  personal  message  of 
sympathy  or  exhortation.  It  is  no  new  truth— this 
of  the  discipline  appointed  for  the  poetic  soul.  It 
has  been  painfully  learnt  in  all  ages  by  those  whose 
grief  has  goaded  them  to  song.  Prophet  and 
patriot,  exile  and  courtier,  all  have  witnessed  that 
the  winepress  of  life  must  be  deeply  trodden  ere 
the  choicest  vintage  of  poetry  can  be  outpoured. 
Dante — 

'•  wbos:  unscarred  feet  have  trodden  Hell  " 

— wrote,  we  may  be  sure,  out  of  much  anguish  of 
spirit  and  conflict  wii^h  the  powers  of  darkness 
around  him  and  within.  It  needed  a  conscience 
torn  with  fierce  temptations  and  defeats  to  fire  the 
imagination  of  Shakespeare  with  the  agony  of 
Macbeth's  remorse.  The  tender  heart  of  Frances 
Ridley  Havergal  gave  utterance  to  the  same  thought 
in  her  beautiful  little  lyric,  "Making  Poetry  "  : 

"  There  must  Ije  the  tightest  tension, 
Ere  the  tone  be  full  and  true. 

•  •  •  •  •  ^ 

And  the  songs  that  echo  longest, 
Deepest,  fullest,  truest,  strongest, 
With  your  life-blood  you  will  write." 

Nothing  less  than  intense  personal  experience 
behind  the  words  can  give  the  ring  of  passionate 
conviction  to  a  poet's  utterance,  however  perfect 
its  literary  form,  however  musical  its  rhythmic 
sound  may  be.  If  we  require  of  poetry  that  it 
shall  appeal  to  the  intellect,  the  emotions,  the  con- 
science, and  not  to  the  ear  only,  we  shall  find  that 
from  all  our  poets  their  art  has  exacted  a  stern 
probation  in  the  realities  of  the  life  with  which  it 
deals.  Our  leader  in  moral  battles  must  be  a 
veteran  of  many  scars.  It  is  always  the  mourner 
that  can  best  comfort  those  who  mourn. 

The  songs  of  joy,  too,  come  by  no  means  most 
convincingly  from  lips  that  have  never  quivered 
with  pain.  From  whom  but. the  afflicted  rises  most 
eloquently  the  hymn  of  praise?  Or  what  carol 
delights  us  more  than  that  of  the  prisoned  song- 
bird, pent  amid  city  gloom  ?  It  is  but  small  merit 
for  the  soaring  lark  to  sing.  The  voices  that  move 
us  most  deeply  are  those  heard  from  dark  places 
and  from  the  fields  of  humaii  toil  and  strife. 
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SPAIN. -III. 


EDUCATION. 


WITH  regard  to  education  Spain  is  still  very 
much  behindhand.  Her  military  schools, 
however,  form  an  exception  to  this  censure, 
and  may  be  regarded  as  amongst  the  best  in  Europe. 
Each  commune,  however  small,  has  an  Ayunta- 
miento  and  an  Alcalde.  Each  Ayuntamiento 
has  its  local  budget,  out  of  which  the  expenses  for 
compulsory  primary  education  are  defrayed.  Ac- 
cording to  the  letter  of  the  law,  from  the  age  of  six 
to  the  age  of  nine  all  girls  and  boys  ought  to 
frequent  the  public  schools.  Unfortunately,  as 
things  are,  although  the  care  of  the  primary  schools 
is  part  of  the  Alcalde's  duties,  Spain  is  still  behind 
all  European  nations  except  Russia  in  everything 
which  concerns  public  instruction.  Schoolmasters 
are  poorly  paid  and  are  few  in  number. 

As  one  who  knows  Spain  well  has  written :  "  The 
primary  education  of  Spain,  though  nominally 
everywhere  alike,  is  really  so  very  varied  as  to 
defy  any  average  description.  A  few  of  her  infant 
schools  are  equal  to  the  best  of  those  of  other 
countries.  Where  the  provincial  deputations  or  the 
municipalities  take  an  interest  in  education  the 
primary  schools  are  very  fair,  but  in  other  parts 
the  education  is  little  more  than  nominal,  and  the 
schoolmaster's  appointment  is  almost  a  sinecure 
both  in  pay  and  labour ;  and  probably  at  the  pre- 
sent moment,  notwithstanding  the  great  improve- 
ments of  late  years,  two-thirds  of  the  people  can 
still  neither  read  nor  write.  All  the  chief  towns  of 
provinces  and  districts  may  set  up  and  support  a 
lyceum  or  a  gymnasium  or  any  other  form  of  college, 
provided  they  apply  to  the  central  government  for 
permission,  which  is  granted  without  any  restraint 
save  that  all  such  education  must  be  placed  under 
the  supervision  of  the  clergy.  In  the  lyceums  as 
well  as  in  the  ten  universities  of  Spain,  the  bishops 
belong  of  right  to  the  council  board  of  the  college, 
and  their  presence  is  intended  as  a  means  of  pre- 
serving the  purity  of  the  Roman  Catholic  faith 
in  all  that  appertains  to  scientific  teaching." 

The  fame  of  the  Spanish  universities  has  greatly 
fallen  from  what  it  was  in  the  early  middle  ages 
when  Salamanca  ranked  with  Bologna,  Paris,  and 
Oxford.  At  present  Madrid  is  the  only  university 
in  which  the  whole  programme  of  university  edu- 
cation is  followed  out.  As  Mr.  Wentworth  Webster 
well  remarks  :  **  The  great  drawback  in  the  higher 
education  of  Spain  is  the  disproportionate  numl>er 
of  students  in  law,  medicine,  or  pharmacy,  in  com- 
p>arison  with  the  few  who  cultivate  the  special 
branches  of  agriculture,  industrial  or  commercial 


science.  Hence  the  former  professions  are  over- 
stocked, with  results  productive  of  far-reaching  evib 
to  the  country  and  to  the  administration.  Not- 
withstanding its  far  inferior  population,  the  number 
of  students  in  Spain  who  take  their  d^rees  in  h% 
and  medicine  is  almost  treble  that  of  France  and 
Germany,  while  the  total  of  degrees  conferred  in  oil 
the  faculties  of  Spain  is  equal  to  that  of  Franoer 
which  has  double  the  population.  Nothing  more 
plainly  shows  the  character  of  the  people  and  the 
mischief  of  '  empleomania '  than  such  a  fact  in  a 
country  whose  natural  riches  in  agriculture  and 
mining  are  so  great  and  so  little  developed,  where 
there  is  so  large  a  field  for  industrial  enterprises  of 
many  kinds,  and  where  the  fruits  of  all  these  are  at 
present  almost  wholly  reaped  by  foreigners." 

The  Ministry  of  Public  Instruction  forms  a  part 
of  the  Fomento  office,  which  also  comprises  agricul- 
ture, commerce,  and  public  works.  The  universities 
boast  some  illustrious  professors,  who  are  more  note- 
worthy, however,  in  the  faculties  of  jurisfmidence 
and  history  than  in  other  departments.  In  manr 
respects  Spain  has  remained  an  artistic  country,  and 
is  in  no  wise  a  land  where  science  flourishes.  If 
the  press  be  the  mirror  of  national  culture,  any 
reader  will  easily  perceive  that  Spanish  journalism 
counts  a  staff  of  able  and  correct  writers,  but  few 
men  who  are  real  thinkers.  Spanish  journalism  is 
pervaded  by  the  bane  of  empty  rhetoric ;  conse- 
quently the  newspapers  carry  little  or  no  weight, 
and  do  not  help  to  form  public  opinion. 

Feminine  education,  such  as  it  is,  and  it  is  but  a 
poor  compliment  to  education  to  give  it  that  name, 
is  almost  entirely  entrusted  to  the  nuns,  uneducated 
narrow-minded,  and  often  bigoted.  As  might  be 
expected  from  this,  wometi  consequently  exercise 
no  influence  whatever  over  national  life.  Spanish 
women  are  usually  domestic,  but  even  here  their 
want  of  enlightenment  narrows  the  range  of  theu- 
possibilities  for  good.  In  the  middle  and  lower 
classes  superstition,  often  of  the  crassest  kind,  pre- 
dominates and  rules. 

It  would  be  impossible  to  maintain  that  culture  is 
much  diffused  in  Spain  when  the  average  number 
of  telegrams  per  year  is  only  3,500,000,  and  of 
letters  only  1 20,000,000. 

POPULAR   SUPERSTITIONS  AND  AMUSEMENTS 

There  is  no  feud,  as  in  France,  between  the 
Church  and  the  State.  The  Spanish  people  an? 
profoundly  superstitious,  the  clergy  are  recruited 
from  all  classes.  The  Church  is  not  rich,  but  it  s 
still  powerful. 


NATIONAL  AMUSEMENTS. 
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The  religion  of  Islam  and  the  Roman  Catholic 
^itby  after  seven  centuries  of  strife,  which  left 
the  latter  victorious,  have  furnished  a  wide  field  for 
traditions  of  wonders  and  miracles.  Spain  is  still 
a  bnd  of  popular  and  patriotic  romance,  and 
therefore  of  folk-lore ;  in  fact  folk-lore  societies 
abound  and  prosper,  collecting  as  much  informa- 
tion as  possible  concerning  local  superstitions  and. 
national  relics.  Many  superstitions  which  are  not 
of  a  religious  nature  are  common  both  to  Spaniards 
and  Italians.  In  this  fact  we  see  revealed  the 
influence  of  the  ancient  Romans,  who  were  so 
much  addicted  to  superstition  of  all  kinds.  As 
might  be  expected,  the  superstitions  of  the  cities 
differ  from  those  of  the  country,  and  there  are  also 
great  local  diversities,  owing  to  diversities  of  race 
and  origin.  The  Arthurian  cycle  reigns  along 
the  Oceanic  shore,  Orlando  dominates  the  Medi- 
terranean. 

NATIONAL  AMUSEMENTS. 

It  cannot  be  said  that  there  exists  in  Spain  a 
popular  literature  in  the  true  sense  of  the  word. 
Like  all  peoples  in  whose  veins  there  runs  Arab 
blood,  the  Spaniard  does  not  care  much  about 
reading,  but  delights  instead  to  listen  to  stories 
narrated  by  word  of  mouth.  The  Spaniard  is  a 
bom  romancer.  He  can  recount,  sing,  and  dance 
with  verve  and  spirit,  remaining  in  each  of  these 
three  manifestations  most  characteristic  and  national, 
so  that  no  one  can  imitate  him. 

No  artifice  is  required  to  maintain  the  type  of 
the  Spanish  dance  and  song.  The  indigenous 
Zarzuelft  is  by  no  means  the  child  of  the  French 
operette  of  the  Italian  opera  buffa.  The  Gennan 
waltz  and  th£  American  Boston  have  penetrated 
into  society  ballrooms  without  chasing  thence  the 
national  dances  of  fandango,  seguidilla,  bolero,  and 
hahanero.  Both  dances  and  bullfights  have 
remained  unchanged  in  spite  of  modem  ideas  and 
modem  tastes.  Bull-fighting  is  the  national  sport, 
and  Andalusia  is  its  stronghold,  although  the 
oldest  herd  of  bulls  is  kept  around  Valladolid,  in 
Old  Castile.  These  bulls  are  worth  some  £^0 
apiece,  and  much  care  is  taken  in  their  breeding 
and  training,  of  which  an  interesting  description 
has  been  given  by  the  authors  of  '*  Wild  Spain." 

When  the  young  bull  is  a  year  old  he  is  taken 
from  the  heifers  and  branded  on  his  side  with  the 
distinguishing  mark  of  his  herd,  and  on  his  neck 
with  his  number  in  it  as  entered  in  the  stud-book. 
Then  he  is  turned  loose  to  graze  in  the  plains,  and 
when  he  is  two  years  old  the  time  comes  for  his 
courage  to  be  tried.  This  trial,  the  tentaderc,  is  a 
great  holiday  outing,  in  which  all  the  men  folk  strive 
to  distinguish  themselves.  The  proceedings  begin 
at  daylight.  The  herdsmen,  each  armed  with  a 
^arrocha^  a  lance  twelve  feet  long,  drive  the  young 
bulls  together  and  keep  them  in  a  pack  until  the 
crowd  is  ready.  Then  a  bull  is  allowed  to  escape, 
and  away  he  rushes  with  a  mounted  man  after 
him,  armed  with  a  blunt  garrocha.  Gradually  the 
horseman  comes  up  with  the  fugitive,  and,  with  a 
well-planted  thmst  on  the  off  flank  near  the  tail, 
rolls  him  over.    As  soon  as  the  bull  is  down, 


another  horseman  who  has  kept  behind,  armed 
with  a  sharp  garrocha,  takes  the  place  of  the  first, 
and  as  the  bull  regains  his  legs,  plants  himself  in 
the  way.  If  the  bull  does  not  charge  him,  but 
turns  tail,  he  is  again  pursued  and  rolled  over,  and 
if  he  then  turns  tail  he  is  rejected  as  being  only  fit 
for  the  butcher.  If  he  charges  but  once,  and 
retreats  when  pricked  by  the  spear,  he  is  also  re- 
jected ;  but  two  charges  gain  him  a  pass,  and  he  is 
deemed  brave  enough  for  the  ring. 

For  two  more  years  he  roams  at  liberty  in  rich 
pasturages,  and  then  he  is  moved  into  a  cerradOy  or 
enclosure,  which  is  a  field  surrounded  with  a 
stockade  and  a  double  ditch.  Should  pasture  fail, 
he  is  fed  on  tares  and  vetches  and  maize,  or  even 
wheat,  and  he  is  thus  kept  in  condition  until  be- 
tween his  fifth  and  seventh  years  he  makes  his 
appearance  in  public.  On  the  plains  he  is  in 
charge  of  the  herdsmen,  who  are  then  armed  with 
slings ;  over  the  herdsmen  is  the  superintendent^ 
known  as  a  conacedor  in  Andalusia,  or  as  a  mayoral 
in  Castile,  and  under  him  is  his  ayudanUy  both 
of  them  being  always  in  the  saddle,  armed  with  the 
long  garrocha.  When  the  time  for  the  spectacle 
draws  near,  a  few  decoy  oxen,  known  as  cabestros^ 
are  turned  in  among  the  herd.  Each  of  them  has 
a  bell  round  his  neck,  and  it  is  their  duty  to  make 
friends  with  the  high-spirited  bulls,  and  eventually 
inveigle  them  along  the  country  lanes  and  byways 
until  they  are  prisoners  in  the  ioriL  From  the 
toril  the  oxen  are  soon  got  away,  but  each  bull  is 
before  long  lured  into  a  separate  cell  or  chiquerOy 
from  which  he  is  admitted  into  the  ring. 

These  bull- rings  are  generally  private  property, 
although  some  are  owned  by  corporations  and  some 
by  charitable  institutions.  Like  our  theatres,  they 
are  never  run  by  the  owners,  but  by  temporary 
lessees,  who  produce  the  entertainment  at  their  own 
risk  and  expense.  As  a  rule  six  bulls  are  provided 
for  each  show,  which  means  that  the  butcher's  bill 
averages  from  four  to  five  hundred  pounds.  There 
are  always  two  troupes,  or  cuadrillas^  each  cua- 
drilla  consisting  of  a  matador^  two  picadors^  three 
bandertlleros,  and  a  cacketero^  who  among  them  re- 
ceive from  ;;^i2o  to  ;^2oo.  Hence  each  spectacle 
costs  the  impresario  alx>ut  j;^i,ooo  to  begin  with. 
He  cannot  do  as  he  pleases,  but  has  to  place  him- 
self under  the  orders  of  a  representative  of  the 
public,  known  as  the  president  of  the  corrida. 
This  president  has  to  examine  the  bulls  before  the 
fight  to  see  that  they  are  as  advertised,  and  free 
from  defect,  and  it  is  his  duty  to  order  the  bulls 
into  the  ring  and  regulate  the  fight,  and  give  the 
signals  for  its  progress  and  conclusion.  The  fight 
itself  has  been  too  often  described,  and  on  the 
opinion  our  countrymen  hold  of  such  exhibitions, 
we  need  not  here  insist  The  most  curious  fact  is. 
the  social  position  held  by  the  most  famous  espadas. 
They  earn  largely  and  inspire  an  enthusiasm  in  the 
lower  as  well  as  the  higher  classes  which  passes  our 
comprehension. 

CRIMINAL  STATISTICS. 

It  is  not  out  of  place  here  to  glance  over  the 
criminal  statistics  of  Spain,  after  speaking  of  the 
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national  sport  called  royal,  which  doubtless  exer- 
cises much    influence  over   the    bloody  forms  of 
Spanish  criminal  records.     Certainly  the  Spaniard 
of  to-day  is  very  different  from  the  Spaniard  whom 
we    call  classical,  and  who  for  a  long  time  was 
pictured  as  a  gloomy  man  given  to  the  music  of  the 
guitar  and  the  strokes  of  the  navaja.     Spain  is' not 
the   land  depicted   by  Prosper  M^rimee   in    his 
novel  of  "  Carmen."  Spanish  delinquency  produced 
in   1884,  9,599  crimes  against  property  and  9,187 
against  persons.  During  the  six  succeeding  years  the 
figures  remained  much  the  same,  the  highest  number 
being   reached  in  1888,  when  the  crimes  against 
property  reached  the  number  of  10,499,  and  against 
persons  9,985.     In   1890  the  most  recent  of  the 
published  series,  the  crimes  against  property  were 
9j534>  2ind  against  persons  8,721.     The  marked 
and  constant  parallelism  between  these  two  forms 
of  crime — that  is  to  say,  those  of  blood  and  those 
against  property — is  worthy  of  note.     Here  we  are 
dealing  with  a  Latin  characteristic     The  Spaniard 
in  this  respect  shows  himself  once  more  as  a  true 
l)rother  of  the  Italian  ;  but  in  this  matter  also  the 
question  of  region   comes   into   play.     Wherever 
the  Celtic  element  is  strongest — that  is  to  say,  in  the 
north  of  the  Peninsula— crimes  against  property  are 
more  frequent  than  those  against  persons.     In  the 
same  way  that  the  Lombard  differs  so  greatly  from 
the  Piedmontese  and  the  Sicilian,  so  in  Spain  the 
Galtcian     differs    from    the  Andalusian  and    his 
neighbour   the  Valencian.     \Vherever   the  Arabic 
blood  has  brought  its  influence  to  bear,  it  is  the 
crime  against  persons  which  predominates.     In  the 
same  wise  it  is  notable  that  a  certain  tendency  to 
arrogance,  which  in  the  south  is  very  marked,  is 
not  met  with  in  the  north. 

It  would  carry  us  beyond  our  limits  to  seek 
an  explanation  for  the  historic  priority  of  the 
Andalusian,  Valencian,  and  Murcian  barato^  the 
Neapolitan  camorra^  and  the  Sicilian  mafia.  I'hese 
three  local  institutions  are  now  all  firmly  rooted  in 
their  various  soils,  nor  would  it  he  easy  to  do  away 
with  them.  Those  who  are  acquainted  with  that 
masterpiece  by  Espronceda,  which  death  forbade 
him  to  finish,  entitled  "  El  Diablo  Mundo,"  will  re- 
meml)er  that  scene  between  Adan,  la  Salada,  the 
priest,  and  the  malefactors  who  gather  together  at  the 
inn.  Except  for  certain  high  touches  of  colour,  more 
markedly  Spanish,  the  scene  might  have  taken 
place  among  the  Piccinotti  di  Sgarro  of  Naples 
or  the  Mafusi  of  Palermo.  In  the  same  way  that 
the  high-handed  Italian  man  of  the  people  flies 
to  the  razor  as  a  weapon,  so  the  Andalusian  and 
the  Valencian  fly  to  the  navaja  ;  and  just  as  there 
is  razor-fencing  in  Italy,  so  there  are  exercises  in 
wielding  the  famous  knife  used  by  the  southern 
Spaniard.  That  overbearing  tyranny  that  claims  a 
share  of  the  profits  on  the  work  of  others,  and 
which  distinguishes  the  mafia  and  the  camorra, 
is  also  characteristic  of  the  Spanish  barato^  that 


secret  society  less  known  in  Europe,  but  which  is 
of  the  same  importance. 

Concerning  morality,  especially  in  its  bearing 
on  the  mutual  relations  between  the  sexes,  there 
is  much  to  be  said.  As  in  Italy,  the  woman  of 
the  south  enjoys  little  or  no  freedom,  and  she  is 
most  "dfflSciilt  of  approach,  guarded  as  she  is  by 
the  watchful  jealousy  of  her  husband  or  male 
relations.  If  bad  customs  exist  they  are  not  evi- 
dent, and  are  very  careful  not  to  flaunt  themselves. 
Appearances  are  strictly  regarded.  In  Catalonia, 
however,  and  more  especially  in  Barcelona,  the 
influence  of  social  freedom  is  already  beginning  to 
be  felt,  and  the  more  recent  birth-registers  furnish 
ten  per  cent,  as  the  proportion  of  illegitimate 
children— an  average  higher  than  that  of  the 
rest  of  Spain.  Very  great,  on  the  other  hand,  is 
the  license  allowed  in  speech,  and  the  constant 
use  of  very  crude  expressions  common  to  men  of 
all  social  spheres  bears  witness  to  this.  The 
women,  too,  in  ordinary  conversation  make  use 
of  certain  expletives  which,  though  not  precisely 
as  strong  as  those  used  by  the  men,  only  differ 
from  them  in  a  minor  degree,  and  would  intensely 
shock  English  ears. 

LIFE   IN  THE  TOWNS. 

As  to  the  average  life  in  Spanish  towns,  French 
administrative  systems  have  wiped  out  all  features 
that  were  distinctively  local.  Barcelona  is  a  copy 
of  Marseilles,  Madrid  a  diminutive  Paris,  Cadiz  a 
Bordeaux  or  Nantes  with  a  smaller  population 
and  a  mfnor  spirit  of  enterprise.  In  the  Balearic 
Islands  some  peculiar  customs  still  survive,  but  the 
wear  and  tear  of  cosmopolitan  life  will  soon  destroy 
these  also.  The  old  provincial  ways  of  dress  are 
fast  disappearing.  Men  and  women  have  discarded 
their  picturesque  costumes.  The  capa^  how- 
ever, is  still  held  in  honour  among  gentlemen  in 
place  of  an  overcoat  in  winter.  The  breeze  fi-om 
the  Sierra  of  Guadarrama  is  felt  so  keenly  in 
Madrid  that  the  capa  is  still  the  best  cloak  to  use 
in  order  to  stave  off  bronchitis.  It  is  invariably 
of  home-made  cloth,  and  Calabria  is  the  region 
that  provides  all  Spain  with  the  famous  chestnut- 
coloured  broadcloth  required  for  the  capas.  In 
Andalusia  the  national  costume  is  more  adhered  to 
than  elsewhere. 

The  trade  customs  once  so  peculiar  to  the 
country  are  also  now  obsolete. 

In  Spain  the  middle  class  is  only  just  forming, 
and  has  not  yet  become  a  force,  but  it  is  from  them, 
and  after  them  from  the  people,  that  the  Spanish 
progressive  movement  must  spring — from  that 
middle  class  to  which  belong  in  their  different  de- 
partments Canovas  del  Castilla,  Sagasta,  and  Castelar. 
It  would  seem  as  if  by  the  work  of  this  middle  class 
the  people  were  to  be  redeemed  and  upraised  from 
ignorance  and  priestly  dominion. 
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II.— IN  CHILDHOOD. 


DANGERS   OF   INFANT   LIFE. 


^|0W    we    can    draw   breath !     How  great  a 
\i     matter  it  is  to  get  a  child  over  the  first  four 
years  of  its  Hfe  in  safety  the  following  table 
will  shew. 

While  the  death  rate  in  this  country  is  23  per 
thousand  per  annum  for  men  and  2 1  per  annum  for 
women,  or  an  average  of  22  per  annum  for  both,  it 
is  found  on  analysis  that  it  varies  as  follows  for  the 
different  ages  : 


Years 

1-4 

5-xa 

13-20 

5 
7 

21-34 

35-54 

55-74 

75-90 

Male 
Female 

71 
62 

6 
6 

8 
8 

15 
13 

49 
43 

229 
210 

• 

Now  do  not  these  figures  teach  us  a  great  deal 
that  we  did  not  know  before  ?  The  risk  of  dying 
from  5  to  12  is  about  one-eleventh  of  what  it  is 
from  I  to  4.  The  whole  period  from  5  to  34  is  a 
period  of  great  safety,  and  indeed  until  54  the 
death  rate  does  not  seriously  increase.  In  fact, 
when  once  we  are  turned  four  years  old  we  are 
never  again  in  the  same  peril  of  our  lives  until  after 
seventy- four  years  of  age  ! 

Perhaps  now,  before  proceeding  farther,  it  may 
be  well  briefly  to  touch  on  the  five  leading  phe- 
nomena of  birth,  growth,  development,  decay,  and 
death. 

BIRTH. 

Bt'r/A  simply  marks  the  definite  commencement 
of  separate  existence,  and  implies  that  all  life, 
without  exception,  comes  by  inheritance,  and 
never,  so  far  as  we  know,  commences  de  novo. 
Before  the  days  of  exact  research  the  contrary  was 
believed  to  be  true,  and  the  appearance  of  life  in 
decaying  animal  and  vegetable  matter  was  supposed 
to  prove  that  life  could  exist  without  previous  life. 
This  theory  of  spontaneous  generation  is  now  every- 
where disproved ;  pure  science  has  supported  one 
of  the  greatest  of  Biblical  truths— that  life  has 
not  been  derived  from  the  inorganic  world.  Its 
origin  remains  inscrutable  save  as  we  accept  it  as 
the  gift  of  the  Divine  Creator. 

GROWTH   AND   DEVELOPMENT. 

Growth  in  living  beings  is  a  process  essentially 
differing  in  kind  from  the  increase  of  size  of  a 
crystal  or  of  a  pebble  by  accretion.  In  a  living 
organism  it  is  the  result  of  change  and  increase  in 
every  part  within  the  range  of  strict  limits,  beyond 
which  it  cannot  pass. 


Development  is  a  quality  that  has  no  parallel  in 
the  inanimate  world.  As  growth  is  an  increase  in 
quantity  so  development  is  an  increase  in  quality, 
being  the  perfect  adapting  of  means  to  ends,  of 
machinery  to  work,  through  constant  use.  Every 
organ  of  the  body,  including  the  brain,  is  thus 
developed  by  use,  and  becomes  not  only  larger  but 
stronger,  and  better  adapted  for  its  work, 

DECAY   AND   DEATH. 

Decay  is  now  understood  to  be  a  constant  mani- 
festation of  healthy  life.  It  used  to  be  thought 
that  life  was  a  force  that  resisted  decay.  It  is  now 
found  not  only  that  decay  is  an  essential  quality  of 
life,  but  that  it  is  more  active  when  associated  with 
life  than  with  death.  It  is  true  that  during  life  the 
effects  of  decay  are  not  obvious,  being  balanced 
by  the  opposite  force  of  repair.  Life,  therefore,  is 
a  force  that  cannot  be  manifested  without  decay, 
every  movement,  every  look,  every  thought  in- 
volving the  decay  and  destruction  of  a  certai.! 
amount  of  body  tissue. 

Death  is  a  phenomenon  necessarily  peculiar  to 
life,  for  nothing  can  cease  to  exist  save  what  has 
lived.  But  it  is  not  so  much  an  interruption  of 
life  as  the  final  attainment  of  an  end  which  was 
held  steadily  in  view  from  the  beginning,  and 
towards  which  every  act  of  life  tended.  Exactly  as 
every  beat  of  an  eight-day  clock  is  a  ^tep  towards 
its  final  running  down,  so  is  every  movement  of  the 
body.  Of  course  life  may  be  stopped  before  (as  a 
clock  with  the  finger)  by  disease  or  accident 

CIRCULAR  GROWTH. 

In  the  history  of  our  two  children  we  have  noxr 
reached  the  stage  of  growth  and  development  as 
we  trace  their  career  from  5  to  1 2.  The  growth  and 
development  extend,  of  course,  through  every  part  of 
their  threefold  nature — physical,  mental,  and  monil 
And  there  can  be  no  doubt  that  it  is  from  5  to  12 
that  the  whole  foundations  of  the  future  man  and 
woman  are  laid  down.  The  importance  of  this 
period  cannot  therefore  be  over-estimated.  As  the 
very  essence  of  a  circle  consists  in  all  parts  of  the 
circumference  being  equidistant  from  the  centre ; 
so  in  perfect  development  no  part  of  the  natun^ 
must  be  trained  at  the  expense  of  another.  To 
produce  a  child  evenly  developed  in  all  parts  of  all 
the  three  natures,  is  the  standard  of  perfection  ta 
be  aimed  at.  Few  "  circular  "  characters  are  bon 
into  the  world,  and  not  many  "circular"  bodies 
Most  children  have  some  parts  of  their  nature  \^ 
advance  of  the  rest,  or  an  elevation  in  some  part 
of  the  circumference  of  their  physical  or  mental 
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characters.  Now  a  foolish  parent  fastens  on  this 
and  spends  his  energies  in  developing  it  still 
further,  producing  an  infant  prodigy  to  the  destruc- 
tion of  the  future  man  or  woman,  forgetting  also 
that  for  every  excess  on  one  side  of  a  character 
there  is  sure  to  be  a  complementary  defect  or 
flattening  on  the  other  side ;  and  that  the  part  of  a 
wise  parent  is  to  neglect  the  premature  develop- 
ment of  any  one  part,  and  concentrate  his  attention 
on  that  part  of  the  character  that  is  defective. 

CHILD  GROWTH. 

From  5  to  12  children  increase  from  six-sevenths 
to  nine-tenths  of  their  full  stature.  The  pulse  rate 
falls  from  115  to  90  beats  per  minute.  All  the 
body  is  in  a  condition  of  rapid  change  and  the 
tissues  are  loose  and  vascular,  and  the  skin  and 
mucous  membranes  in  consequence  specially  liable 
to  eruptions  and  disorders.  The  controlling  or 
inhibitory  centres  too  are  as  yet  but  very  partially  de- 
veloped, the  result  being  that  the  temperature  goes 
up  with  the  slightest  provocation  and  from  reasons 
wholly  insufficient  in  an  adult,  a  fact  it  is  well  for 
anxious  parents  to  remember.  The  brain  in  the 
same  way  is  readily  excited,  so  that  convulsions  or 
fits  may  occur  from  trivial  causes.  The  emotions 
are  uncontrolled,  and  it  is  therefore  all-important 
that  they  should  be  stimulated  solely  in  beneficial 
directions,  and  that  the  atmosphere  of  the  nursery 
and  schoolroom  be  kept  as  pure  morally  as  it 
should  be  physically. 

The  most  important  points  as  to  growth  are  first 
of  all  to  see  that  it  is  not  hindered  by  too  early 
work,  by  confinement  indoors,  or  by  too  scanty 
material.  Country  life  is  undoubtedly  the  life 
for  our  children.  An  ideal  house  contains  a  large 
day  and  night  nursery,  a  large  playroom,  a  garden 
that  can  be  used  as  a  playground  containing  a 
cover  open  to  the  air  like  a  shed  or  barn  where 
children  can  still  enjoy  the  air  when  it  rains.  The 
other  point  is  that  the  growth  be  not  distorted. 
All  exercises  and  attitudes  of  rapidly  growing 
children  should  be  as  far  as  possible  bi-lateral. 
Not  only  does  a  baby  always  carried  on  one  arm  get 
an  irregularly  developed  head,  but  a  young  growing 
girl  may  have  her  spine  distorted  by  such  a  trivial 
thing  as  a  heavy  pocket  always  carried  on  one  side. 
Of  course  crossing  legs,  riding  sidesaddle,  violin 
playing,  standing  on  one  leg,  and  other  tricks,  are 
well-known  producers  of  spinal  curvature,  and  the 
reason  of  such  easy  distortion  in  child  life  is  not 
hard  to  seek,  and  has  already  been  insisted  on  in 
these  pages.  Briefly,  it  consists  in  the  fact  that  the 
bone  that  is  one  in  the  adult  is  in  three  or  more 
pieces  in  the  child,  united  by  cartilage.  The  spine 
especially,  instead  of  consisting  of  twenty-six  firm 
pieces,  is  made  up  of  some  two  hundred.  When  in 
addition  we  remember  that  the  spinal  muscles 
which  have  to  support  this  column  in  the  erect 
attitude  are  as  yet  hardly  developed,  we  cannot 
wonder  at  the  commonness  of  lateral  spinal  curva- 
ture. 

DIET. 

In  r^axd  to  the  two  great  staple  foods  of  bread  and 
milk,  it  should  be  borne  in  mind  that  half  a  pound 


of  bread  equals  one  pint  of  milk.  Let  the  general 
food  Ix:  simple  and  plain ;  it  may  include  meat  once 
a  day,  fish,  suet  puddings,  fresh  vegetables,  cooked 
and  ripe  fruit,  bacon,  butter,  cream,  porridge ; 
but  above  all  let  there  be  no  stint.  Parents 
think  themselves  very  wise  in  regulating  their 
children's  appetites.  They  are  often  really  very 
foolish.  It  is  impossible  for  any  parents  to  know 
how  much  food  a  child  requires,  and  the  only 
rule  is  to  supply  children  with  plain  good  food  at 
r^ular  hours  but  unlimited  in  quantity. 

It  is  as  cruel  a  thing  to  compel  a  child  always  to 
clear  his  plate,  as  it  is  at  other  times  to  refuse  him 
more  when  he  wants  it.  If  you  think  the  child  is 
simply  greedy,  give  him  dry  bread,  but  give  him 
something.  On  the  other  hand,  how  often  a  child 
sickening  in  some  fever  has,  by  refusing  food, 
even  when  sorely  pressed,  taught  the  mother 
wisdom.  Again,  children  often  have  a  hatred 
of  certain  articles  of  food.  Fat,  underdone  meat, 
eggs,  pork,  liver,  and  other  things  are  often  hated 
by  children,  but  a  certain  amount  of  fat  and  butter 
is  desirable.  In  such  cases  it  is  unwise  to  press 
them  beyond  a  certain  point.  Food  eaten  with 
aversion  or  under  threats  is  pretty  sure  to  disagree. 
Children  should  not  be  allowed  to  go  too  long 
without  food,  especially  in  the  middle  of  the  day. 
If  they  cannot  come  home  to  dinner,  make  sure 
they  have  a  good  substantial  lunch,  and  see  that 
it  is  eaten,  and  that  money  that  may  be  given  to 
get  it  is  not  spent  in  other  ways.  Another  mistaken 
idea  is  that  sugar  is  bad  for  children.  It  is,  on  the 
contrary,  one  of  the  nourishing  articles  of  diet,  and 
taken  pure  with  food  is  quite  wholesome.  Not  so, 
however,  in  the  form  of  sweets  eaten  at  all  hours  of 
the  day,  and  of  more  than  doubtful  composition. 
Children  should  eat  slowly  and  use  their  teeth  well. 
All  raw  foods  and  starch  foods  should  be  very  well 
masticated.  Watercress  and  lettuce  are  good  for 
children. 

The  meals  should  be  at  eight,  one,  five,  and  eight, 
and  the  last  meal  should  be  fairly  substantial : 
soup  and  bread,  hot  fish  with  bread  and  butter, 
milk  or  cocoa.  The  children  should  go  to  bed 
one  hour  after — not  sooner.  Tea  should  only  be 
taken  at  five  o'clock,  and  should  be  freshly  in- 
fused, weak,  and  with  plenty  of  milk. 

One  other  most  important  point  that  is  some- 
times overlooked  remains  to  be  noted.  There 
should  always  be  abundant  variety.  Sameness  is 
almost  as  bad  as  starvation.  From  some  cause  or 
another  it  is  especially  hurtful  to  children.  In 
workhouses  and  orphan  asylums  a  fixed  and  un- 
changed diet  has  had  dreadful  effects,  hrgely 
increasing  the  mortality,  the  children  not  unfre- 
quently  voluntarily  starving  sooner  than  eat  the 
same  food  day  after  day.  It  must  therefore  be 
clearly  understood  that  variety  is  essential^  and  no 
goodness  in  the  food  can  make  up  for  lack  of 
variety.  Of  course  no  stimulants  of  any  sort  are 
allowed. 

DRESS. 

With  regard  to  the  dress  of  our  two  protigies^  so 
much  has  been  said  on  previous  occasions  about 
corsets  and  all  forms  of  rigid  clothing,  and  the 
clear  canons  of  rational  dress  are  now  so  wdl 
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known — no  compression,  no  depression,  no  op- 
pression—that all  that  need  now  be  done  is  to  pass 
the  clothes  in  rapid  review,  beginning  this  time  from 
the  feet  upwards. 

Shoes  are  to  be  preferred  to  boots,  and  should 
have  low  heels,  thick  single  soles  (not  rigid), 
flexible  uppers,  and  the  inner  edge  of  each  shoe 
should  be  nearly  a  straight  line  from  the  heel  to 
the  toe.  The  same  shoes  should  not  be  worn  each 
day,  and  the  soles  should  be  periodically  inspected, 
not  so  much  to  see  if  they  require  repair,  as  to 
notice  if  they  are  worn  down  more  on  one  side 
than  the  other.  Some  children  have  slight  degrees 
of  club- foot  that  produce  this,  and  a  great  many 
more  have  tricks  of  standing  that  do  the  same. 
Both  should  be  corrected. 

The  stockings  (not  socks)  should  be  warm  and 
of  no  bright  dye,  and  should  be  suspended  from 
the  bodice  or  waistcoat,  no  garters  being  allowed. 
A  combination  garment  should  be  worn  loose 
round  the  body,  and  made  of  some  elastic  woollen 
material.  It  should  come  half  way  down  the  arms 
and  legs,  which  it  should  closely  fit.  Over  it  for  girls 
should  be  worn  the  bodice  or  child's  soft  corset. 
Sailor's  dress  is  best  for  boys  and  girls  at  this  age, 
only  it  should  not  be  too  open  down  the  back, 
which  is  sometimes  left  so  loosely  cut  that  the 
wind  can  blow  all  the  way  down.  The  hair  should 
be  cut  short,  and  the  hats  or  caps  or  bonnets  should 
never  be  hot  or  heavy. 

EXERCISE   AND    REST. 

Now  as  to  exercise  and  rest.  Fresh  air  all  day 
long,  and  nine  hours'  sleep  at  night  at  least. 
Children  should  sleep  in  separate  beds  m  the 
same  room,  with  abundance  of  fresh  air.  From  two 
to  five  years  of  -age  the  child  should  have  twelve 
hours'  sleep,  and  one  hour  at  1 1  a.m.  till  it  is  seven 
years  old.  From  six  to  thirteen  the  hours  gradu- 
ally decrease  to  nine. 

Spring  b^s  are  not  the  best  for  children.  Their 
bodies  are  too  light  to  make  much  impression 
on  them.  A  firm  wool  and  hair  mattress  on  a 
paillasse  is  better,  and  the  sheets  should  be  twilled 
cotton,  or,  better  still,  cellular.  This  invention  of 
weaving  cloth  containing  air-cells  is  a  stroke  of 
genius.  Hygienists  have  long  known  that  warm  air 
after  all  is  the  perfection  of  comfort  as  a  clothing, 
and  that  articles  loosely  woven  were  warmer  and 
more  comfortable  than  closely  woven  textures. 
But  the  special  formation  of  a  cloth  containing  air- 
cells,  and  its  application  to  beds,  make  a  distinct 
increase  in  the  luxury  of  sleep,  and  are  of  special 
value  with  children  and  old  people  whose  bodies 
rapidly  cool.  Of  course,  in  the  tropics  or  in  the 
very  height  of  summer  the  smooth  linen  sheet  is 
as  much  a  luxury  as  it  sometimes  is  a  source  of 
discomfort  in  the  winter.  The  clothes  should  be 
light,  and  the  bed,  as  we  have  said,  while  suffi- 
ciently firm,  should  be  soft  enough  to  give  warmth 
and  rest  to  the  tired  muscles.  The  head  should 
be  low,  and  the  feet  a  little  raised  and  kept  warm 
(if  necessary,  artificially  by  a  bottle).  The  child 
should  be  laid  down  to  sleep  upon  its  right  side, 
and  afterwards  turn  over  on  the  left.  In  suihmer 
the  arms  may  be  left  outside  the  bedclothes.     It  is 


of  the  first  importance  that  the  children  go  to  bee 
exactly  at  the  same  time  each  day. 

THERAPEUTICS   OF  THE   CLOCK. 

Few  people  have  any  idea  of  the  wonderful 
power  and  value  of  exact  habits.  Hence  the  grtat 
value  of  the  clock  as  a  therapeutic  agent,  and 
especially  as  a  trainer  of  the  young.  Every  nursery 
should  have  a  clock,  if  possible  a  striking  or  nice 
cuckoo  clock.  It  should  always  be  going,  and 
should  keep  correct  time,  and  should  be  m  fji. 
view  on  the  nursery  mantelpiece.  Its  value  is  far- 
reaching,  and  depends  on  the  power  of  the  mind 
over  the  body,  and  its  help  in  forming  on  the  brain 
those  exact  habits  which  are  the  secret  of  all  ease 
and  comfort  and  the  source  of  much  health.  The 
clock  asserts  its  beneficent  value  from  the  vtn 
hour  of  birth,  and  continues  its  gentle  sway  over 
us  until  we  pass  from  time  into  eternity.  Time 
was  doubtless  made  for  slaves ;  but  then  we  zic 
slaves,  and  it  is  as  well  to  wear  our  chains  grace- 
fully. 

From  birth,  as  we  have  seen,  the  nursing  of  the 
baby  should  be  exactly  regulated  by  the  deck. 
Its  metallic  tongue,  and  that  alone,  is  to  announce 
when  the  baby  is  to  be  fed,  and  its  sway  oner 
established  over  the  hour  of  meals  is  never  to  be 
relaxed  afterwards.  Throughout  childhood,  r.s 
eight,  one,  five,  and  eight  strike,  the  meal  is  to  bt 
on  the  table,  and  so  on. 

Again,  with  regard  to  bedtime,  sleep  after  all  is 
such  a  matter  of  habit  that  it  is  secured  much 
more  easily  when  a  fixed  hour  for  going  to  bed  is 
established  than  when  there  is  irregularity.  Let 
this,  then,  also  be  strictly  regulated  by  the  clock- 
In  sickness  how  important  the  clock  again  becomes 
in  the  administration  of  food  and  medicine.  A 
nurse  who  gives  this  by  caprice  and  not  by  time  is 
unworthy  of  the  name.  There  are,  however,  in 
health  other  daily  habits,  the  cultivation  of  which 
is  of  all-importance  to  children,  and  the  which  if 
a  mother  neglects  she  is  not  only  greatly  failing  in 
her  duty  to  her  children,  but  laying  a  foundation 
for  them  of  misery  hereafter.  It  is  terrible  to 
think  how  many  of  the  sufferings  of  men  and 
women  are  solely  due  to  neglect  by  parents  in 
regard  to  this ;  and  we  should  indeed  be  greatly 
failing  in  these  hygienic  hints  did  we  omit  all 
reference  to  a  matter  so  important  Here,  then, 
again  the  clock  comes  in,  for  fixed  habits  of  this 
sort  must  be  associated  with  fixed  hours  to  be 
successful.  We  must  not,  however,  pursue  the 
subject  further.  Endless  other  occasions  are 
found  when  the  clock  is  the  mainspring  o/  useful 
habit. 

GAMES. 

Children  should  not  be  taken  too  long  walks. 
It  must  be  specially  remembered  that  giris  between 
twelve  and  fourteen  grow  faster  than  their  brothers, 
and  every  care  must  be  taken  at  this  age  not  to 
overtax  their  strength.  They  should  have  plenty 
of  games,  and  be  allowed  to  make  plenty  of  noi^e. 
Noise-making  is  a  most  hygienic  exercise  for 
children  ;  and  that  noisome  adage,  "^  Children 
should  be  seen  and  not  heard,"  is  an  evil  survival 
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of  that  dark  and  dismal  era  when  children  existed 
for  their  parents'  pleasure  instead  of  the  opposite,  as 
is  the  present  fashion.  "Seen  and  not  heard," 
indeed  !  Why  it  exactly  reverses  the  truth.  It 
does  not  matter  in  the  least  that  they  should  be 
seen — indeed,  it  is  often  better  in  every  way  that 
they  should  not;  but  they  should  always  be  heard, 
(lames  are,  however,  not  all-sufficing  for  physical 
education.  Children  should  have  regulated  calis- 
thenics for  half  an  hour  each  day,  and  not  less. 
We  well  know  how  the  money  and  time  are  alike 
grudged  for  this  "  useless  "  employment.  But  let 
us  tell  the  fond  mother  that  that  half  hour's 
education  is  doing  more  for  her  daughter,  and  will 
leave  more  permanent  results  for  good,  than  any- 
thing else  for  which  she  spends  her  money. 

CLEANLINESS. 

Now  what  about  keeping  our  children  clean? 
They  must  have  a  cold  bath  in  the  morning  in 
summer,  and  a  tepid  one  in  winter.  They  must 
always  feel  warm  after  it,  and  must  not  take  it 
when  very  hot  or  very  cold  or  just  after  a  meal. 
Cold  baths  should  not  be  taken  at  night.  Sea 
bathing  is  very  good  if  the  child  comes  out  of  the 
water  warm.  Timid  children  should  never  be 
forced  to  go  into  the  sea.  It  is  astonishing  the 
amount  of  cruelly  that  is  practised  on  children  still 
in  this  way. 

For  washing  purposes  a  warm  bath  at  night,  a 
flannel  instead  of  a  sponge,  and  plain  curd  soap,  are 
best.  If  this  is  followed  by  cold  sponging  the 
benefit  of  it  is  much  increased,  and  especially  if  a 
tablespoonful  of  salt  has  been  dissolved  in  a  quart 
of  water  first. 

If  young  the  child  should  then  be  well  dried,  and 
afterwards  briskly  rubbed  with  the  hand  all  over. 
There  should  be  no  dawdling,  but  the  entire 
operation  should  be  conducted  smartly  and  briskly, 
the  feet  standing  on  cork  or  carpet,  not  on  oilcloth. 

SUNDRY   HINTS. 

The  hair  should  be  kept  short  in  childhood  in 
both  sexes,  but  not  shaved  off  as  is  sometimes 
done.  The  eyes  of  children  should  be  carefully 
watched,  and  no  reading  or  sewing  by  twihght  or  by 
a  bad  light  allowed.  The  proper  position  for 
reading  is  with  the  back  to  the  light,  so  that  it  falls 
full  on  the  page. 

Near-sightedness  is  often  caused  by  over-study, 
bad  print,  and  imperfect  light.  The  result  is 
generally  a  squint.  Any  child  that  is  suspected  of 
being  short-sighted  or  that  squints  should  at  once 
be  fitted  with  suitable  glasses  ;  and  it  is  a  curious 
fiact,  however  careless  children  are  in  other  respects, 
their  glasses  hardly  ever  get  broken. 

Another  matter  of  great  importance  with  children 
is  their  hearing.  The  ears  of  children  are  a 
constant  source  of  trouble.  Beware  of  neglected 
colds  in  the  head,  as  they  often  lay  the  foundation 
of  permanent  deafness.  Omitting  to  dry  the  hair 
after  washing  it  is  a  common  cause.  Deafness  is 
a  frequent  result  of  measles  or  scarlatina.  It  may 
arise  from  a  "  box  "  on  the  ears,  or  from  a  constant 
discharge.  Children's  ears  again  are  often  re- 
ceptacles for  peas, 'slate  pencils,  and  other  articles, 


and  are  still  further  damaged  by  attempting  to  get 
these  articles  out  with  a  hairpin. 

The  teeth  are  a  matter  of  importance.  Children 
from  their  earliest  years  should  be  taught  always  to 
brush  their  teeth  with  a  soft  brush,  night  and 
morning,  with  plain  water  or  a  little  soap. 

Sweets  and  hot  cakes  are  great  enemies  of  good 
teeth  ;  so  also  are  nuts,  penholders,  and  string. 
The  Americans,  who  are  very  fond  of  these 
injurious  edibles,  have  the  worst  teeth  and  the 
best  dentists.  It  is  a  great  mistake  to  suppose 
that  the  care  of  the  first  teeth  is  of  no  importance. 
If  they  are  lost  early  the  jaw  contracts,  and  when 
the  permanent  teeth  appear  they  are  too  crowded, 
and  soon  decay  in  consequence. 

EDUCATION   AND   INDUCATION. 

And  now  a  word  about  education  truly  so  called. 
We  say  this  because  most  that  goes  by  the  name 
of  education  is  not  truly  education  at  all.  Edu- 
cation hterally  means  a  drawing  out  of  a  child 
what  is  in  him  ;  in  short,  developing  and  training 
his  character.  School  work  is  exactly  the  opposite, 
and  yet  it  is  always  called  a  child's  education. 
We  suggest  another  word,  the  use  of  which  would 
at  once  do  away  with  the  confusion  that  arises 
from  the  double  use  of  the  word  education.  I'he 
word  we  suggest  is  inducation^  as  expressing  the 
putting  into  children's  minds  learning  of  all  sorts. 
There  really  seems  no  reason  why  such  a  word 
should  not  be  used,  and  it  certainly  would  give 
education  a  single  and  well-defined  meaning. 

W^e  have  already  spoken  of  the  importance  of 
this  period  for  true  education.  There  can  be  no 
doubt  that  between  seven  and  eight  the  natural 
character  becomes  strongly  marked,  and  should  be 
carefully  studied  by  the  parents  and  defects  in  it 
overcome — not  by  suppression  so  much  as  by  the 
substitution  of  something  better ;  and  this,  more- 
over, not  in  the  way  of  direct  precept,  but  by 
unconscious  influence  and  constant  example.  The 
surroundings  of  the  child  at  the  receptive  age  are 
all-important,  and  exercise  a  far  stronger  influence 
than  any  direct  laws  and  regulations. 

HOME  SCHOOLS. 

For  the  benefit  of  those  who  are  taught  by 
governesses  at  home,  an  arrangement  has  lately 
been  introduced  by  which  all  such  solitary  children 
can  be  brought  into  relationship  with  others. 
From  the  House  of  Education  (Principal,  Miss 
Charlotte  Mason^,  Ambleside,  examination  papers 
are  sent  in  the  first  instance  for  the  governess  to 
see  correctly  filled  in  and  returned  by  her  pupils, 
and  according  to  the  result  and  the  child's  age  he 
is  placed  in  a  certain  "class'*  in  the  "Parents' 
Review  School."  A  time-table  and  curriculum  of 
work  is  then  sent  for  the  term  to  be  carried  out  by 
the  governess ;  and  at  the  end  of  each  term  there 
are  examination  papers  sent,  and  when  necessary 
the  child  is  moved  into  a  higher  "  class." 

One  great  point  in  these  home  lessons  is  not  to 
fatigue  the  child  by  lessons  of  more  than  three- 
quarters  of  an  hour  at  a  stretch.  It  has  been 
found  that  if  a  child  works  steadily  for  an  hour, 
more'mistakes  occur  during  the  last  fifteen  minutes 
than  the  first  forty-five.    The  general  division  of 
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the  twenty-four  hours  to  the  best  advantage  is  fairly 
shown  in  this  table  ; 


Hours  for 

Hours  for 

Leisure 

Sleep 
lO 

the  Mind 

the  Body 

and  Meals 

7 

2 

8 

4 

8 

2 
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9 
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8 

4 

9 

lO 

4 
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4 

9 

II 

4 

7 

4 

9 

12 

5 

6 

4 

9 

n 

6 

S 

4 

9 

14 
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4 
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9 

15 

7 

4 

4 
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We  cannot  better  bring  this  article  to  a  close 
than  by  giving  a  few  beautiful  thoughts  of  Ruskin's 
on  child  culture. 


RUSKIN   ON   EDUCATION. 

Education  in  its  true  sense,  he  points  out,  so  far 
from  levelling,  is  a  great  manifestor  of  differences. 
We  may  cut  and  polish  a  flint,  and  it  may  show 
some  beautiful  lines,  but  it  will  never  be  the  equal 
of  the  agate.  Mr.  Ruskin  would  give  to  each 
child  such  aid  as  he  or  she  is  capable  of  receiving, 
sparing  no  pains  on  the  best  material,  while 
affording  just  scope  and  opportunity  to  all. 

He  would  alternate  the  study  of  Latin  and  history 
with  carpentry,  gardening,  cooking,  sewing,  spinning. 
The  boys  are  to  be  able  to  make  a  simple  piece  of 
furniture,  they  are  to  learn  to  ride  well,  or,  if  by  the 
sea,  to  manage  a  sailing  boat ;  the  girls  are  to  cook 
all  ordinary  food  exquisitely,  to  make  dresses,  to  do 
household  work  with  intelligent  thoroughness. 

As  the  children  get  older  they  are  to  learn  the 
natural  history  of  the  place  they  live  in,  to  know  Latin 
— boys  and  girls  both — and  the  history  of  five  cities 
— Athens,  Rome,  Venice,  Florence,  and  I^ndon. 

Mr.  Ruskin  has  for  years  been  protesting  against 
cramming  and  competitive  examinations,  and 
insisting  that  knowledge  is  not  education  and  that 
instruction  must  begin  with  the  heart.  "  My  first 
object,"  he  also  says,  "  with  every  child  will  be  to 
teach  it  what  to  admire,  what  to  hope  for,  and 
what  to  love."  "The  first  essential  point  in  the 
education  given  to  children  will  be  the  habit  of 
instant,  finely  accurate,  and  totally  unreasoning 
obedience  to  their  fathers,  mothers,  and  tutors. 
The  second  essential  will  be  the  understanding 
of  the  nature  of  honour,  making  the  obedience 
solemn  and  constant.  They  are  to  be  taught 
gentleness  to  all  brute  creatures,  finished  courtesy 
to  each  other,  to  speak  truth  with  rigid  care,  and 
to  obey  orders  with  the  precision  of  slaves." 

As  the  labourer's  children  are  to  be  taught  the 
meaning  of  the  words  beauty,  courtesy,  compassion, 
gladness,  and  religion,  it  may  be  well  to  consider 
them  under  separate  heads. 

Beauty. — ^The  sky  above  and  the  waters  below 
are  to  be  pure  from  all  pollutions,  and  the  children 
are  to  see  their  Father's  works.  The  beautifully 
illuminated  work  of  nature  is  to  be  open  to  them, 
and  none  of  its  pages  are  to  be  blurred.  "For 
one  man,"  says  Ruskin,  ''who  is  fitted  for  the 
study  of  words,  fifty  are  fitted  for  the  study  of 
things."    The  children  are  to  observe  and  admire 


the  flower  in  its  growth  (not  the  pale  corpse  of  the 
dead  plant),  and  its  whole  life. 

Courtesy, — Old-fashioned  manifestations  of  re- 
spect are  to  be  preserved,  and  finished  courtesy  to 
each  other  is  to  be  required  of  all  children. 

Compassion  implies  an  imaginative  power  of 
putting  oneself  in  another's  place,  and  distinguishes 
the  educated  sensitive  being  from  the  callous 
vulgar  one. 

Gentleness  to  all  inoffensive  creatures,  the  cherish- 
ing of  all  gentle  life,  and  a  merciful  r^ard  for  all  com 
panionable  animals,  will  give  to  the  children  many 
joys  and  many  fiiends,  besides  fostering  in  their 
hearts  a  feeling  towards  the  weak  which  may  grow 
into  the  highest  chivalry  and  the  most  sympathetic 
understanding  of  the  wants  of  their  fellow  men. 

Gladness. — All  education  which  does  not  make 
people  glad,  and  glad  justly,  Mr.  Ruskin  holds  to 
be  a  failure.  He  thinks  there  is  no  heavier  charge 
against  a  nation  than  that  it  has  made  its  young 
girls  weary  and  sad.  He  asserts  that  you  cannot 
make  a  girl  beautiful  if  you  do  not  make  her 
happy.  With  gladness  he  associates  the  beautiful 
quality  of  alacrity,  the  grace  which  lends  to 
obedience  so  great  a  charm. 

Finally  Mr.  Ruskin  writes  :  "  Parents  who  are 
too  indolent  or  self-indulgent  to  form  their  chil- 
dren's characters  by  wholesome  discipline,  or  in 
their  own  habits  and  principles  of  life  are  conscious 
of  setting  before  them  no  faultless  example,  vainly 
endeavour  to  substitute  the  persuasive  influence  of 
moral  precept,  intruded  in  the  guise  of  amusement, 
for  the  strength  of  moral  habit,  compelled  by 
righteous  authority  ;  vainly  think  to  inform  the 
heart  of  infancy  with  deliberative  wisdom,  while 
they  abdicate  the  guardianship  of  its  unquestioning 
innocence ;  and  warp  into  the  agonies  of  an 
immature  philosophy  of  conscience  the  once 
fearless  strength  of  its  unsullied  and  unhesitating 
virtue.  A  child  should  not  need  to  choose 
between  right  and  wrong.  It  should  not  be  capable 
of  wrong.  Obedient  as  bark  to  helm,  not  by 
sudden  strain  or  effort,  but  in  the  freedom  of  its 
bright  course  of  constant  life;  true  with  an  un- 
distinguished, painless,  unboastful  truth  ;  gentle, 
through  daily  entreating  of  gentleness,  and  honour- 
able truth,  and  pretty  pride  of  child -fellowship  in 
offices  of  good  ;  strong,  not  in  bitter  and  doubtful 
contest  with  temptation,  but  in  p)eace  of  heart  and 
armour  of  habitual  right ;  self- commanding,  not  in 
sick  restraints  of  mean  appetites  and  covetous 
thoughts,  but  in  vital  joy  of  unluxurious  Ufe,  and 
contentment  in  narrow  possession  wisely  esteemed.'' 
Speech  is  to  be  distinct  and  beautiful,  writing  is  to 
be  legible  and  beautiful,  reading  is  to  be  confined 
to  what  is  worth  reading,  and  newspapers  are  to  be 
excluded.     This  is  Mr.  Ruskin's  ideal  of  child  life. 

To  all  children  of  whatever  gift,  grade,  or  age, 
the  laws  of  honour,  the  habit  of  truth,  the  virtue 
of  humility,  the  happiness  of  love. 

Education  does  not  mean  teaching  people  to 
know  what  they  do  not  know  j  it  means  teaching 
them  to  behave  as  they  do  not  behave  ;  it  is  train- 
ing them  (the  youth  of  England)  into  the  perfect 
exercise  of  kingly  continence  of  their  bodies  and 
souls — by  kindness,  by  watching,  by  warning,  by 
precept,  and  by  praise,  but  above  all  by  example. 
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Devotion  and  CritieiniL— I  often  think  of  the  happy 
answer  which  John  Keble  once  gave  to  a  question  as  to  the 
position  of  the  celebrant.  He  was  staying  for  a  Sunday  with 
some  friends  in  a  country  house,  and  was  the  only  one  who 
went  from  that  house  to  an  early  communion.  On  his 
return,  the  master  of  the  house  asked  him  which  way  the 
clergyman  had  stood,  and  he  simply  answered,  *'  I  am  sorry 
I  cannot  tell  you,  for  I  never  looked  up."  Possibly  some 
might  be  the  better  for  copying  the  example  of  this  good 
man.  He  had  something  better  to  think  of  at  such  a  time 
than  which  way  the  celebrant  ^ed. — I?r,  JValsham  ffaw^ 
Bishop  of  Wakefield, 

Thogi^  and  Baeoity  in  India.— The  office  of  Superin- 
tendent of  Thuggee  and  Dacoity  is  still  kept  up,  but  the 
officer  in  charge  is  more  concerned  with  Dacoity  (that  is  to 
say,  organised  gang  robbery  with  violence)  in  the  native 
States  than  with  the  secret  crime  of  Thuggee.  It  is  never 
safe  to  assume  in  India  that  any  ancient  practice  has  been 
suppressed,  and  I  have  little  doubt  that,  if  administrative 
pressure  were  relaxed,  the  old  form  of  Thuggee  would  again 
be  heard  of.  The  occasional  discovery  of  murdered  beggars, 
who  could  not  have  been  killed  for  the  sake  of  their  property, 
leads  me  to  suppose  that  the  Megpunnia  variety  of  Thuggee, 
that  is  to  say,  murder  of  poor  persons  in  order  to  kidnap  and 
sell  their  children,  is  still  sometimes  practised. — General 
SleemofCs  Recollections.  (General  Sleeman  was  the  super- 
intendent of  agents  for  suppression  of  Thuggee  fi()y  years  ago, 
and  ^afterwards  Resident  at  Lucknow.  His  journals  are 
reprinted  as  a  volume  of  **  Constable's  Oriental  Miscellany," 
and  are  full  of  interesting  matter,  both  historical  and  of 
personal  adventure. } 

Old  Trees  near  London. — In  a  place  so  near  and  accessible 
as  Hampton  Court  Home  Park,  there  are  not  a  few 
magnificent  trees.  A  correspondent  of  the  '*  Morning 
Post,"  W.  G.  K.,  lately  came  upon  an  oak,  which  he 
measured  (with  string)  with  the  following  result :  circum- 
ference 37  feet,  four  feet  from  the  ground.  The  diameter  was 
irregular,  from  13  ft.  5  in.  to  10  ft.  7  in.  The  trunk  is 
hollowed  by  age,  but  the  branches  appeared  strong  and  full 
of  vitality. 

Style  of  Hx,  Spnrgeon's  Sermons.— In  a  recent  review  of 
a  volume  of  the  sermons  by  the  late  C.  H.  Spucgeon,  the 
*'  Guardian,"  an  impartial  and  generous  judge  in  literary 
matters,  said  of  the  sermons  of  *'  the  great  preacher,"  as  he 
was  called  by  the  reviewer :  **  Spurgeon  may  be  said  to  have 
been  the  John  Bright  of  the  pulpit  by  reason  of  his  clear, 
plain,  Saxon  oratory,  and  a  course  of  Spurgeon  would  be 
beneficial  to  any  preacher  who  is  involved  and  obscure  in 
his  style,  or  who  uses  unnecessarily  long  or  uncommon  words, 
and  thinks  that  it  is  undignified  to  call  a  spade  a  spade.  In 
most  parishes  there  are  occasions  when  the  sermon  can  be 
made  more  of  a  stirring  appeal  for  gathering  in  the  outcast 
than  for  the  training  of  the  faithful,  and  for  such  forcible 
addresses  as  these  times  require  Mr.  Spurgeon's  sermons 
provide  an  excellent  model." 

Hew  England  not  Boolining.— It  is  common  in  the  cities 
and  in  the  newspapers  of  the  Western  and  Central  States  to 
speak  despairingly  of  the  old  New  England  States  of  the 
north-east  Lire  is  not  now  so  *'fast,"  and  fortunes  are  not 
made  so  rapidly  as  elsewhere,  but  the  grand  old  character  of 
the  New  England  States  remains  unaltered,  and  only  in  the 
towns  where  emigrants  from  Ireland  abound  is  there  any 
decline  or  nudadministration.  In  the  country  parts  of 
Massachusetts,  the  last  census  proved  that  the  ownership 


and  occupation  of  the  land  can  be  still  regarded  as  Americaiu 
The  census  of  1885  gave  the  number  of  farmers  in 
Massachusetts  as  34,587.  Of  these  24,547  were  born  in  the 
State,  and  4,216  in  other  New  England  States.  There  were 
950  from  other  parts  of  the  Republic.  Irishmen  numbered 
2«979  ;  316  were  of  French  ancestry  in  Canada,  531  English 
and  Scotch,  and  less  than  600  from  all  other  nations  and 
countries.  These  were  occupiers  or  owners  of  land.  Of  the 
whole  agricultural  population,  including  male  labourers  and 
farm  servants,  the  census  gave  76,896  in  Massachusetts ;  and 
of  these  nearly  60,000  were  natives  of  the  New  England 
States,  the  other  labourers  being  Irish,  German,  Scandinavian, 
English,  and  Scotch.  That  Americans  may  continue  thus 
to  rule  and  prevail  in  the  old  States  of  the  Union  must  be 
the  desire  of  all  good  citizens  of  the  Republic,  as  well  as  of 
Great  Britain. 

Shakespeare  Studies. — A  volume  of  *' Shakespeare 
Studies,"  including  the  article  written  for  the  **EncycIo- 
peedia  Britannica  "  \s<j  Professor  T.  Spencer  Baynes  as  its 
editor,  will  be  acceptable  to  many.  But  we  have  a  pro- 
testing note  to  make  in  the  matter  of  the  Encyclopaedia 
article.  Mr.  Baynes  was  greatly  indebted  to  the  late  Charles 
Flower,  of  Stratford-on-Avon,  a  most  thorough  Shakespearean 
student  and  expositor,  whose  guidance  was  of  the  utmost 
service  to  the  literary  explorer.  It  was  Mr.  C.  Flower  who 
proved,  from  the  constant  references  to  plants  most  familiar 
m  Warwickshire  and  round  Stratford,  while  less  frequent  in 
other  parts  of  England  or  Scotland,  that  Shakespeare  must 
have  written  from  personal  observation  and  knowledge  of 
these  natural  objects.  There  was  not  sufficient  acknowledg- 
ment made  by  the  learned  and  scholarly  editor  to  the  quiet 
and  unambitious  student  from  whom  he  had  gained  so 
much  information.  This  testimony  to  the  merits  of  Mr.  C. 
Flower  it  is  just  to  give,  without  any  depreciation  of  the 
literary  talent  or  skill  of  the  author  of  *' Shakespeare 
Studies." 

Palestine  Exploration.— The  granting  of  a  new  firman 
by  the  Sultan  for  two  years  has  given  fresh  impulse  to  the 
zeal  and  enthusiasm  of  excavators  and  explorers  in  Jerusalem. 
The  permission  has  been  given  to  the  Foreign  Office,  by 
whom  the  welcome  information  has  been  conveyed  to  Mr. 
James  Glaisher,  F.R.S.,  the  venerable  chairman  and  director 
of  the  Exploration  Fund.  The  importance  of  the  discoveries 
made  in  1867-70,  under  the  superintendence  of  Sir  Charles 
Warren,  then  Lieutenant  Warren,  R.E.,  i^dll  be  appreciated. 
The  new  excavations  are  to  be  under  the  direction  of 
Frederick  Jones  Bliss,  of  the  fiunily  long  associated  with  the 
American  college  at  Beyrout.  Mr.  BUss,  it  will  be 
remembered,  was  engaged  lately  along  with  Mr.  Flinders 
Petrie  in  exploring  these  several  tells  or  mounds  of 
ruined  cities  in  Southern  Palestine.  No  more  competent 
and  able  director  could  be  named  for  the  renewed  researches 
on  the  sites  of  the  Holy  City. 

Umbrellas  in  India.— Umbrellas,  an  Indian  paper  says, 
still  hold  their  place  among  the  principal  minor  articles  of 
import  in  Calcutta.  It  appears  from  the  Collector  of 
Customs  returns  that  over  2\  millions  were  imported  during 
the  past  official  year,  the  total  value  amounting  to  nearly  21 
lacs  of  rupees.  This,  it  will  be  seen,  is  at  the  rate  of  a  little 
less  than  one  rupee  apiece.  As  compared  with  the  cost  of 
the  corresponding  article  in  Europe,  this  is  not  at  first  sight 
an  unreasonable  charge,  but  it  seems  that  a  considerable 
profit  is  made  on  the  12-anna  article.  Mr.  Marriott  reports 
that  the  trade  during  the  past  year  has  been  fairly  profitable 
both  to  sellers  and  buyers ;  so  much  so  that  importers  are 
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coming  into  the  market.  The  returns  of  the  past  quin- 
quennium show  that  India  can  take  at  present  rates  a  round 
2,000,000  umbrellas  per  annum.  This  does  not  appear  to 
be  a  very  large  consumption,  considering  the  population. 
We  are  not  aware  that  there  is  any  considerable  manufacture 
of  umbrellas  in  India,  and  the  imports,  which  we  believe 
come  almost  exclusively  to  Calcutta,  give  only  one  umbrella 
per  annum  to  every  140  individuals.  We  have  no  exact 
particulars  concerning  the  average  "life"  of  the  Indian 
gingham — a  word,  by-the-bye,  of  some  opprobrium  as  applied 
to  the  English  umbrella,  but  one  which  exactly  describes  the 
imported  article  in  this  country.  If  we  may  judge,  however, 
from  the  multiplicity  of  the  uses  to  which  the  umbrella  is 
put  in  India,  it  is  very  doubtful  whether  the  commoner  sort 
can  outlive  a  year.  By  day  it  is  at  once  an  umbrella  and  a 
sunshade.  By  night  apparently  a  moonshade,  if  we  may 
coin  the  word,  and  when  the  sky  is  overcast  it  is  a  shelter 
against  something  else,  of  which,  as  of  so  many  other  things 
in  the  East,  the  Western  intelligence  has  no  cognisance.  We 
may  suppose,  therefore,  that  the  wear  and  tear  upon  this  useful 
article  is  very  great,  and  the  comparatively  small  con- 
sumption can  be  explained  only  by  the  theory  that  even  10  a. 
or  12  a.  is  too  high  a  price  for  the  great  mass  of  possible 
buyers;  having  regard,  indeed,  to  the  average  income  of  the 
people  10  a.  or  I2a.  is  a  large  price  to  pay  for  what  is  after 
all  a  luxury,  and  we  may  expect  that,  if  increased  competition 
result  in  a  fall  of  prices,  imports  will  rise  in  proportion. 

Canadian-Anstralian  Mail  Service.  —  The  steamship 
Miowera,  which  was  the  pioneer  of  the  Canadian- Australian 
mail  service,  arrived  in  the  Tyne  from  Victoria,  British 
Columbia,  having  steamed  the  distance  of  14,500  miles  in 
sixty  days.  In  view  of  the  expected  trade  developments, 
she  is  being  fitted  with  refrigerating  apparatus  capable  d 
dealing  with  1 1,000  carcasses  of  frozen  mutton.  There  will 
also  be  accommodation  for  the  storage  of  fruit  in  a  chilled 
condition  for  transit  from  the  Pacific  Islands  and  from 
Australia.  The  Munvera  will  start  in  August  on  a  round- 
the-world  cruise,  vi&  the  Mediterranean  and  the  Suez  Canal, 
prior  to  again  taking  up  her  station  on  the  Pacific  service. 
These  voyages  are  worth  recording  as  incidents  in  the  early 
history  of  what  will  become  a  great  line  of  the  world's  trade 
and  commerce  through  the  steam -fleets  of  the  Pacific  Ocean. 

Pariih  Batei  in  London. — Among^  the  returns  obtained 
by  the  London  County  Council,  one  of  the  most  notable  is 
that  concerning  parochial  rates.  These  are  strangely 
diverse,  and  in  general  the  poorer  parishes  are  made  to  pay 
far  more  than  the  rich.  Thus  the  rates  for  parish  purposes 
in  St.  James's  and  Westminster  are  only  9^.  in  the  £y  while 
in  Bermondsey  they  are  45.  \d.  Striking  an  average  for  all 
London,  the  rates  would  be  about  2J.  6?.  Some  approach 
to  the  equalisation  of  parochial  rates  seems  to  be  a  social 
reform  called  for,  and  is  separate  from  all  questions  of  politics 
or  of  party.  It  is  carrying  out  the  maxim  of  **  bearing  each 
other's  burdens." 

Ship  Libraries  and  Boading  ParooLi.— In  reference  to 
the  supply  of  books  and  magazines  to  ships,  a  letter  comes 
from  the  **  Glasgow  Seamen's  Friend  Society,"  at  200 
Broomielaw,  on  the  Clyde,  stating  that  every  ship  leaving 
the  river  on  a  long  voyage  is  supplied  with  a  loan  library  if 
the  captain  will  take  it  on  board.  There  are  at  present  300 
libraries,  containing  nearly  7,000  volumes,  on  board  ships. 
In  addition,  bags  and  parcels  of  magazines  are  supplied. 
As  many  as  2,894  parcels  were  sent  out  last  year.  This 
good  work  of  the  Glasgow  Society  has  been  going  on  since 
1842.  Having  mentioned  what  is  done  in  London,  and  in 
America,  and  by  Miss  Weston  at  Plymouth  for  our  Navy, 
we  are  glad  to  receive  this  report  from  the  Clyde.  The 
Glasgow  Seamen's  Friend  Society  also  supports  a  Bethel 
Chapel,  free  reading  and  recreation  grounds,  a  coffee  tavern, 
home  for  distressed  sailors,  and  other  excellent  institutions 
for  seafaring  people. 

Character  in  Medical  Men.— Mr.  Gladstone,  in  his  speech 
at  the  meeting  for  a  memorial  of  the  late  Sir  Andrew  Qarke, 
thus  spoke  of  personal  character  as  one  of  the  chief  elements 
in  the  professors  of  the  healing  art.  •*  In  every  profession," 
he  said,  **  there  was  something  more  important  required  than 
knowledge  and  capacity.     That  was  character.     The  post- 


tion  of  medical  men  was  one  which  brought  them  more  azkd 
more  within  the  intimacy  of  the  family  circle,  and  into  the 
confidence  of  those  for  whose  benefit  they  were  oonsiiltec  ; 
and,  in  order  that  they  might  be  worthy  of  that  confidence 
and  might  turn  it  into  account,  it  was  not  requisite  nicrely 
that  they  should  have  studied  with  fidelity  and  ardour  the 
difficult  subjects  to  which  they  devoted  their  minds,  but  it  wss 
requisite  thiat  all  the  qualities  which  gave  force  suod  weight 
to  character  should  be  exhibited   by  ihem  in  conjunct  it  >o 
with  their  professional  skill."     The  whole  speech  of  Mr. 
Gladstone  was  felt  to  be  a  generous  and  graceful  tribute  to 
the  memory  of  Sir  Andrew  Clarke.     \Vhile  expressing  his 
own  diffidence  in  speaking  of  his  professional  attaimnen*^ 
and  skill,  he  could  not  speak  too  gratefully  of  his  peisonal 
obligations  to  him,  and  the  remarks  now  qaoted  on  the 
importance  of  character  will  be  recognised  as  applicable  to 
all  members  of  the  medical  profession. 

Walnuts  and  Salt  Trade  in  India. — Walnuts  are  hcodght 
across  the  Jheelum  by  nations  who  trade  with  the  people  on 
this  side,  and  take  back  salt  and  other  articles  of  commerce. 
The  salt  is  native-made  stuff,  and  is  in  large  irregular-sha.ped 
blocks,  and  were  it  not  that  there  is  a  pinkish  hue  about  it 
would  look  like  ice.  The  territory  on  the  other  side  of  the 
river  is  a  native  State  which  is  said  to  be  tributaxy  to 
Kashmir. 

The  Marton  Oak,  near  Congleton. — The  author  of  the 
<*  History  of  East  Cheshire"  mentions  this  oak  as  follows: 
'*  The  Marton  Oak  is  said  to  be  the  largest  in  England,  beii^ 
several  feet  more  in  circumference  than  the  CowQiorpe  Oak, 
near  Wetherby,  in  Yorkshire,  hitherto  considered  the  finest 
specimen  of  its  class.  It  stands  in  a  farmyard^  and  has  been 
used  of  late  years  as  a  tethering-place  for  cattle ;  its  cir- 
cumference four  feet  from  the  base  43  ft,  longest  diameter 
15  ft.  6  in.  Twenty  years  ago  its  measurements  were  given 
as  58  ft.  in  circumference  at  the  base,  three  feet  from  the  ground 
47  ft. ,  five  feet  from  the  ground  42  ft. ,  girth  of  largest  limb 
iifu  6 in."  A  correspondent  of  the  "Morning  Post,"' 
F.  A.  B.,  reports  that  this  oak  siill  remains  in  the  cooditiou 
thus  described  by  Earwaker. 

Napoleon's  Escape  and  Capture  after  Waterloo.-  The 

possessor  of  the  following  letter  thinks  that  its  publication 
would  have  considerable  interest  for  readers  of  the  "  Leisure 
Hour,"  as  a  genuine  relic  of  a  very  stirring  time  in  England's 
history.  It  is  printed  just  as  it  stands,  with  its.  uncertain 
spelling  and  almost  total  absence  of  punctuation ;  and  one 
can  imagine  the  breathless  interest  with  which  all  its  details 
about  "Boney"  and  his  "Gennerall"  (General  Gouigaud) 
would  be  read  by  the  expectant  wife  at  Chatham  : 

H.M.  Ship  Slamey,  Lying  to  of  Rocfalan. 
France:  July  13th,  1815. 

My  Dear  Wife, — I  just  sit  down  to  acquaint  you  that  ve 
have  fired  a  salute  of  21  guns  in  honour  of  seeine  the  white 
flag  hoisted  in  several  of  the  french  towers,  but  just  hear  at 
rochfourt  boneparte's  is  still  a  flying  which  makes  us  believe 
that  Boney  is  hear  himself  because  after  he  was  Defeated  he 
fled  in  this  direction,  hear  is  likevnse  two  verry  large  firench 
fregueats  with  Boney's  Coulers  a  flying  which  make  us  think 
that  he  will  be  trying  to  make  is  escape  in  them  so  we  ase 
determined  to  wach  thare  motions  our  force  Consbts  of  the 
Bcllerophon  74  our  Commadore ;  with  the  mermydon  Sloop 
the  same  force  as  our  own  ship  which  I  think  is  plenty  for  10 
times  the  number  of  the  firench,  we  shall  have  rare  douings 
to  morrow. 

When  we  arrived  in  Plymouth  Sound  from  our  last  Cnne 
I  wrote  you  a  letter  with  one  inclossed  I  h(^  you  received 
it  and  sent  me  according  to  my  request,  on  the  Next  Day 
June  loth,  I  received  your  welcome  letter  anoundng  yocr 
arival  at  Chatham  which  I  was  Glad  to  hear,  we  have  ukin^ 
some  prizes  [we  sailed  the  Next  Day]  and  we  are  going  to 
Send  them  to  England  so  i  will  send  you  this  letter,  but  my 
dear  Rowntree  what  I  mentioned  to  you  in  my  last  letter  my 
afiairs  as  a  brighter  prospect,  good  Night  my  Dear,  Friday 
July  14th  10  o'clock  at  Night 

My  Dear  Wife  we  have  just  got  our  anchor  up  and  ill  sail 
set  for  old  England  with  Bonuparts  head  Genneral  on  board. 
to  Morrow  Bonu^rte  and  followers  irabarks  on  board  ocr 
Commodore  the  Bclieropkon  for  England  he  as  give  him  yA 
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up  to  tlie  mercy  of  the  british  flag  we  are  to  make  all  haste 
to    England  to  inform  our  goverment   of  the   Bellerophon 
approaohing  towards  England  this  Genneral  as  got  is  masters 
Booeys  letters  for  our  Goverment  is  Coat  that  he  wears  is  all 
ooverecl  -with  gould  lace  Good  Night  my  Dear  I  must  bring 
this  letter  to  England  my  self,     of  Plymouth  Saturday  Night 
July    22 nd  past  8  o'clock,     my  Dear  Wif  we  have  got  of 
Vly mouth  at  last  with  a  verry  bad  passage  our  Captain  as 
gon  on  Shore  to  Consult  the  Commander  in  Chief  how  we 
^re  to  proceed  with  this  great  Genneral,  I  hope  i  "will  get  my 
\eller    on  Shore  this  night,    past   ii  o'clock  the  boat  as 
returned  our  Captain  as  gon  to  London  to  the  prince  R^ent 
and  wre  are  ordered  round  to  Torbay  with  the  Gennerall  and 
Itier  to  'wait  till  the  Captain  returns  we  are  to  have  no  com- 
munication with  the  shore  till  the  Despaches  is  made  public 
Oood  night  my  dear  and  little  boy  God  bless  you. 

Sunday   23rd  Torbay  My  Dear  Wif  it  would   done  you 

mxxi    to   see  so  Many  Boats  around   our  Ship  the  Custom 

aouse    boat  Came  to  Inquire  whare  our  Ship  was  from  we 

would  not  let  them  a  long  side  during  the  time  that  we  were 

calling^  to  them  to  let  them  know  that  no  boat  was  to  Come 

tiear  our  Ship  the  french  Gennerall  Came  uppon  Deck  and 

they    savir    hma  they  pulled  a  Shore  and  Gave  it  out  that 

Bonu parte  was  on  board  our  ship  in  tow  howers  thare  was 

nearly  200  Boats  around  our  Ship  men  women  and  children 

gaping  and  looking  wanting  to  see  Bonuparte.     Good  Night 

My  I>ear  and  little  boy. 


Monday  24th  The  Bellerophon  is  arrived  with  Boney  and 

all  is  followers  we  have  been  on  board  and  seen  boney  and 

delivered  the  orders  for  them  to  wait  till  our  Captain  returns 

from  Ix>ndon  to  give  orders  what  is  to  be  don  with  boney. 

thare  is  ten  thousand  boats  hear  wanting  to  see  him.     Wed- 

nessday  nsoming  2  o^cIock  26th  our  Captain  is  returned  we 

are  to  Make  all  haste  to  Plymouth  and  thare  land  him  and 

suit,     he  is  to  be  conductted  to  London. 

Our  Anchor  is  up  before  the  Commodores.     All  sail  set 

3  o'clock  Morning  we  shal  be  in  plymouth  by  2  o'clock  in 

the   afternoon,     past  two  o'clock  Plymouth  Sound  we  are 

safe  arrived  with  boney  and  all  his  followers. 

The  Emperor  was  not  **  taken  to  London,*'  as  we  all  know, 
but  was  shipped  oflf  to  SL  Helena  under  charge  of  the 
Captain  of  the  Bellerophon^  and  committed  to  the  custody  of 
Sir  Hudson  Lowe,  who  was  a  safe  and  trusty  agent  of  the 
British  Government  «id  Natioiu  False  statements  abounded 
as  to  his  treatment  of  Napoleon,  who  was  vexed  at  being 
called  '*  General"  and  not  <*  Emperor."  It  was  right  to 
^t  thus  rid  of  the  disturber  of  the  peace  of  the  world. 


I 
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Palms  for  Afrioan  Piotnrei.— At  the  annual  dinner  of  the 
Institute  for  Journalists,  Major-Genenil  Sir  F.  Grenfell,  in 
replying  to  the  toast  of  the  army,  navy,  and  auxiliary  forces, 
told  an  amusing  anecdote.     He  sent  a  sketch  of  a  small  fight, 
in  one  of  the  earlier  South  African  wars,   to  a   London 
illustrated  paper.     The  scene  was  a  sandy  desert,  but  in  the 
journal,  when  he  saw  it  many  weeks  afterwards,  there  were 
Valm-trees  all  about     On  his  return  to  England  he  remon- 
strated with  the  editor,  whose  reply  was,  "Well,  you  see, 
the  British  public  in  dealing  with  Africa  insists  on  having 
palm-trees.'*    The  London  branch  of  the  Journalists'  Insti- 
tute has  largely  increased  in  size,  if  not  equally  in  accuracy 
of  delineation,  since  that  time.     Mr.  Rider  Haggard,  who 
VTopoacd  the  toast  of  "the  Institute,"  said  that   it  had 
grown  in  ten  years  from  a  membership  of  600  to  nearly  4,000 
in  number.     Lord  Kelvin,  President  of  the  Royal  Society, 
:«\d  other  distinguished  men,  honoured  the  dinner  by  their 
presence  and  their  speeches. 

I^wi»  Xmnment  in  California.— The  story  of  Sir  Francis 
Yake  is  funiliar  to  all  who  take  interest  in  the  heroic  times 
of  English  naval  history.  But  there  is  one  incident  in  his 
nV'^^^  K>  generally  known,  his  memorable  voyage  in  the 
"flkan^  afterwards  named  the  Golden  HindCy  when  he 
Visited  the  coast  of  California,  where  his  name  is  still  recalled 
^  the  ?wius  NavaAlbionis,  or  Drake's  Bay.  As  England 
^  in  ancient  times  called  Albion,  Drake  gave  the  name  of 
^cw  Albion  to  the  coast  of  California  on  the  Pacific,  as  the 
name  of  New  England  was  given  to  the  shores  of  the  new 
^orld  on  the  side  of  the  Atlantic 


The  Pelican  was  refitted  at  Drake's  Bay,  and  came  back 
to  England,  when  Queen  Elixabeth  banqueted  on  the  ship, 
and  there  bestowed  the  honour  of  knighthood  on  Sir  Francis 
Drake.  A  memorial  is  now  placed  on  the  coast  of  the 
Pacific  to  the  honour  of  Drake,  a  great  grey-stone  Celtic 
cross,  rising  50  or  60  feet  above  a  shaft  20  feet  across,  and 
bearing  the  following  inscriptions :  **  A  Memorial  of  the 
service  held  on  the  shore  of  Drake's  Bay,  about  St.  John 
Baptist's  Day,  June  24,  A.D.  1579,  by  Francis  Fletcher, 
Priest  of  the  Church  of  England,  Chaplain  of  Sir  Francis 
Drake,  Chronicler  of  the  Service."  On  the  reverse ^are  the 
words :  <*  First  Christian  Service  in  the  English  tongue  on 
our  coast.  First  use  of  Book  of  Common  Prayer  m  our 
country.  One  of  the  first  recorded  Missionary  Prayers  on 
our  continent.     Soli  Deo  sit  semper  Gloria." 

On  the  base  is  the  name  of  the  donor  of  the  memorial. 
It  is  pleasant  to  record  this  notable  act  of  the  citizen  of 
Philadelphia,  the  late  G.  W.  Childs,  of  whose  munificent 
gifts  on  English  soil,  at  Westminster  Abbey,  Stratford -on- 
Avon,  and  elsewhere,  we  have  lately  spoken  on  the  occasion 
of  his  decease. 

A.B.  Seamen.— A  correspondent,  E.  J.  E.,  Milborne  Port, 
Somerset,  corrects  a  mistake  in  the  account  of  the  cen- 
tenarian Admiral  Sir  Provo  Wallis,  who  was  made  to  figure 
as  an  '*  able-bodied  seaman  "  at  the  age  of  five.  He  was  only 
rated  in  the  Navy  lists  as  A.B.,  as  distinguished  from 
**  Ordinary  seaman."  An  A.B.  sailor  is  one  who  can  be 
entrusted  to  reef  and  to  steer,  so  that  the  error  in  calling 
young  Provo  Wallis  *•  able-bodied  "  instead  of  A.B.,  is  one 
of  the  curiosities  of  the  antiquated  system  of  rating,  rather 
than  a  mere  printer's  error. 

Window  Flower  Becoration.— -With  reference  to  our 
article  in  May  on  Window  Decoration,  a  Belgian  correspon- 
dent  states  that  such  competitions  have  been  organised  for 
some  time,  under  the  title  of  <*  Bruxelles-fleurie,"  and  work 
very  successfully.  A  voluntary  jury  takes  the  responsilnlity 
of  walking  the  streets  and  boulevards,  to  note  and  report  on 
the  window  decorations,  and  prizes  are  awarded  where 
excellence  is  observed  and  maintained.  In  our  gigantic 
smoky  London  this  volunteer  service  could  scarcely  be 
carried  out,  but  in  country  cities  or  towns,  as  Canterbury  or 
Brighton,  the  system  might  succeed,  and  there  is  no  reason 
why,  in  subdivisions  of  the  metropolis  itself,  attempts  at 
rewarding  window  decoratii^  should  not  be  made. 

Hnnhnmholme  Memorial  to  7. 0.  Morris. —The  memooal 
to  the  Rev.  Francis  Orpen  Morris,  at  Nunbumholme,  has 
taken  the  natural  form  of  the  restoration  of  the  church  of 
which  he  was  long  the  incumbent.  It  is  a  small  secluded 
rural  parish,  with  a  small  population,  entirely  agricultural, 
and  with  no  resident  squire,  and  the  ** living"  was  scarcely 
above  ;£200  a  year.  He  could  afford  to  do  little  for  the 
external  decoration  of  the  church  beyond  keeping  it  in 
repair,  but  he  was  a  most  faithful  and  devoted  pastor,  and 
was  loved  by  his  people.  The  scientific  and  philanthropic 
labours  which  made  nim  universally  known  were  done  in 
what  he  called  his  leisure  hours.  His  juvenile  lesson-books 
on  kindness  to  animals  gave  help  in  a  useful  i>art  of  educa- 
tion. The  general  works  on  natural  hbtory  will  perpetuate 
his  reputation  as  a  man  of  science  and  as  a  popular  writer. 
It  is  no  slight  honour  that  Nunbumholme,  a  remote  village 
in  the  East  Riding  of  York,  was  often  spoken  of  as  the 
*•  Selborne  "  of  the  north  of  England. 

Authors  in  League.- At  the  last  annual  meeting  of  the 
Society  of  Authors,  Sir  Frederick  Pollock  P*^****'^ J  jcJiV, 
announced  that  nearly  1,200  authors  now  were  °^^^^  ^^  J^ 
246  having  joined  during  the  preceding  ^^'      ^^  ^^  vast 
few  eminent  names  in  the  roll,  but  ttie  P°®.       -^y.    Three 
majority  must  be  viewed  with   sy^P^^'^^^^S.^'condition  of 
points  are  represented  as  clear :  first,  ^"^^  j?  .  tnany  hard- 
publishing  is  at  present  chaotic ;  second,  ^^*  ^^^ion ;  and 
ships  to  authors  arise  out  of  this   <=^**^\r:  w  disadvan- 
third,  that  generally  the  position    of    *^**^^^^  that  ih««  arc 
tageous  as  regards  the  publishers-      Tne  "a^i  i     -access,  and 
too  many  wnters  in  our  time.     A   f«^,  ?>{*!"  and  v^th  the 
can  make  their  own  terms  with  the    P»J^*^^^2-e  prospenty, 
public ;  just  as  in  the  law  a  few  barristers  na 
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while  the  majority  are  briefless  and  expectant.  But  in  law 
there  are  many  positions  of  gain  obtained  by  those  who  do 
not  practise  at  the  bar,  while  the  unsuccessful  author  has 
nothing  to  count  upon.  The  Society  gives  all  possible  advice 
and  warning.  The  risks  which  attend  the  issue  of  new 
books  are  great  to  both  publishers  and  authors ;  the  *'  half- 
profit  "  system  proves  often  most  unsatis&ctory  in  result ; 
and  on  the  whole  it  is  evident  that  authorship  is  not 
an  occupation  to  be  coveted,  or  pursued  as  a  means  of 
livelihood.  Rich  people  may  spend  their  money  in  the 
ambition  of  literary  reputation,  but  the  vast  majority  who 
seek  to  live  \sst  the  pen  might  adopt  some  surer  and  safer  form 
of  labour.  The  Report  of  the  Society  of  Authors  is  some- 
what depressing. 

Hew  Medieinea.  —  The  multiplication  of  therapeutic 
agencies  is  bewildering.  The  old  Scottish  practitioner,  de- 
scribed by  Sir  Walter  Scott  as  trusting  mainly  to  two  old- 
£ishioned  remedies,  <*CaIamy  and  Lodomy,"  as  he  called 
them,  would  denounce  the  existing  rage  for  new  remedies. 
They  come  chiefly  from  German  laboratories  and  factories. 
The  ''British  Pharmacopoeia"  is  a  large  book  in  our  days, 
but  every  year  a  vast  number  of  new  remedies,  the  very 
names  of  which  are  unknown  and  unindexed,  are  brought 
before  the  profession.  In  one  of  the  latest  pamphlets,  sent 
apparently  to  every  address  in  the  "  London  Medical 
Directory,*'  about  twenty  remedies  are  advertised  by  a 
German  manufacturer,  backed  by  eminent  physicians.  Here 
is  the  first  in  alphabetical  order,  "Agathin,  an  anodyne," 
which  is  thus  described  : 

"  Agathin  is  a  synthetical  analgesic  discovered  by  Dr.  — 
— ,  which  was  predicted  by  theoretical  considerations  of 
its  chemical  constitution  to  possess  an  anodyne  action.  It 
is  a  compound  of  salicylic  aldehyde  with  a  phenylhydrazine 
derivative,  and  has  the  systematic  name  salicyl-a-methyl- 
phenylhydrazon  represented  by  the  formula — 
C.H^  OH  -CH  :  N  •NCH,-C.H,. 

"Agathin  is  an  odourless  and  tasteless  crystalline  powder, 
insoluble  in  water,  but  soluble  in  alcohol  and  ether. 

'*  It  is  administered  as  powder  in  doses  of  eight  grains 
three  times  a  day,  and  from  general  experience  is  free  from 
unpleasant  bye-  or  afler-effects.  Its  action  does  not  always 
appear  at  once,  but  generally  in  the  course  of  a  few  days 
afler  60  to  90  grains  have  been  administered.'* 

Benzosol,  dermatol,  formol,  lorelin,  phenosalyl,  symphorol, 
tmnenol,  are  among  the  remedies  described  in  the  pam- 
phlet of  fifty  pages,  all  invented  since  the  days  of  Gregory 
and  Abemethy,  or  even  of  Aitkin  and  Clarke. 

Secondary  Education  at  Blaekbum.— At  the  distribution 
of  prizes  in  the  Church  schools  at  Blackburn,  the  Bishop  of 
Manchester  spoke  of  the  great  importance  of  religious  edu- 
cation, and  said  that  he  found  in  the  schools  of  his  diocese 
there  were  six  times  as  many  girls  as  boys  who  competed 
for  prizes,  and  ten  times  as  many  girls  as  boys  who  got  prizes 
for  religious  knowledge.  At  Blackburn,  four  boys  only  got 
prizes,  and  thirty-eight  girls.  He  was  sorry  to  observe  this. 
It  showed  that  boys  cared  less  about  religious  knowledge 
than  girls.  The  boys  were  certainly  of  an  exceedingly 
practiod  turn.  He  had  lately  had  occasion  to  do  a  great  deal 
of  catechising  in  the  several  parts  of  his  diocese,  and  when 
he  put  the  question,  "What  do  you  like  best?*'  with  one 
consent  they  shouted  "Money."  Health,  character,  and 
other  things  of  higher  value,  were  not  thought  of  compared 
with  money.  It  is  to  be  hoped  that  this  was  only  the  result 
of  want  of  thought,  and  they  would  come  to  learn  by-and- 
by  that  there  was  something  to  be  sought  as  of  higher 
worth  than  mere  getting  on  in  this  world. 

Archbishop  Benson  at  the  Stationers'  Company ^At  the 

banquet  given  by  the  Stationers'  Company,  in  their  Hall,  in 
honour  of  their  Patron,  the  Archbishop  of  Canterbury,  the 
Lord  Mayor,  as  Master  of  the  Company,  presided.  In 
replying  to  the  toast  of  his  health,  the  Primate,  referring  to 
the  olden  times,  when  his  predecessors  were  official  and  not 
merely  honorary  patrons  as  in  modem  days,  said  that  he, 
as  Archbishop,  no  longer  directed  or  influenced  people  as  to 
what  they  should  write  or  say  or  think.  Everybody  nowa- 
days advised  the  Archbishop  as  to  what  he  should  think  and 
say.     There  was  entire  liberty  of   the  press,   and   "un- 


licensed printing,'*  provided  legal  offence  was  avoided.  Tbt- 
form  was  still  maintained  of  licensing  plays,  but  this  dramatic 
censorship  was  a  civil,  not  an  ecdesiastiod  office.  As  to  hb 
own  liberty,  he  might  remark  "  that  only  the  other  day  a 
number  of  curates  directed  him  as  to  how  he  should  vote. 
Of  these  curates,  sixty-six  had  been  ordained  since  Jannai) 
189 1.'*  This  statement,  of  course,  caused  much  entertain- 
ment  among  the  stationers. 

^  Pennyoomoquiok  in  Cornwall.— Sir  Herbert  Maxwell,  ir 
hb  book  upon  the  etymology  of  Scottish  names  of  places 
says  that  the  difficulty  of  discovering  the  origin  and  mean- 
ing of  such  names  is  increased  by  the  progress  of  laogua^ 
and  civilisation.  The  Ordnance  Survey  is  blamed  fer 
altering  Scottish  native  words  to  suit  English  lips  and  eai^ 
In  regions  where  railroads  run,  the  obscuration  of  names  is 
certain.  "  Carstairs,**  as  written,  and  still  more  as  shouted 
by  railway  porters  on  the  station  platform,  leaves  little  trace 
of  Caer  Terras,  the  Camp  of  Terras  or  other  andent  dtief 
or  warrior.  Among  the  author's  curious  examples  of  popohr 
interpretation  of  British  words,  the  Cornish  name  Penny- 
comequick  is  cited,  originally  meaning  '*the  head  of  the 
cuckoo's  glen,*'  but  modernised  into  a  word  suggesdi^ 
nimble  money-making. 

Tristan  d*Acnnha. — ^The  latest  account  of  this  lonely 
island  comes  from  the  •»  Daily  Telegraph*'  of  Sydney,  which 
reports  the  visit  of  a  barque,  the  BessJUld  of  liverpod. 
Captain  Doey.  The  people  came  off  in  boats  to  barter,  a^ 
soon  as  the  ship  came  near,  bringing  fruit,  poultry,  and  other 
island  produce,  for  which  tea,  sugar,  and  provisions  wen; 
exchanged.  The  natives  reported  that  two  wrecks  had  lately 
occurred,  the  last  being  an  Italian  barque,  Italia^  which  wa> 
run  ashore  on  account  of  a  Are  on  board.  The  crew  oT 
fifteen  were  assisted  to  build  huts,  and  were  hospitabl} 
treated.  Their  stay  on  the  island  was  a  heavy  strain  on  the 
provisions  in  store,  and  the  strangers  were  taken  off  by  the 
Bessfield,  On  the  voyage  from  the  island  to  Sydney,  no 
fewer  than  twelve  icebergs  were  sighted  in  one  watch,  about 
100  to  150  feet  in  height,  and  about  a  quarter  of  a  mile 
long.  It  is  some  time  since  a  ship  from  the  British  Kavy 
has  visited  the  island. 

Astronomieal  Votes  for  July. — Although  the  nights  this 
month  are  somewhat  longer  than  in  June,  they  are  still  too 
short  for  making  many  astronomical  observations.     The  Sun 
rises  on  the  1st  day  at  3h.  49m.  in  the  morning,  and  sets  at 
8h.  1 8m.  in  the  evening ;  on  the  15th  he  rises  at  4h.  2m.,  and 
sets  at  Sh.  9m.      The  Moon  is  new  at  5h.  46m.  on  the 
morning  of  the  3rd ;  in  First  Quarter  at  loh.  15m.  on  the 
night  of  the  9th ;  Full  at  loh.  3m.  on  that  of  the  17th,  and 
in  Last  Quarter  at  9h.  7m.  on  the  evening  of  the  25th.     She 
will  be  in  perigee,  or  in  that  part  of  her  orbit  which  is  nearest 
the  Earth,  on  the  afternoon  of  the  3rd,  and  again  a  littk^ 
before  midnight  on  the  31st ;  she  will  be  in  apogee,  or 
farthest  from  us,  on  the  evening  of  the  17th.     Mercury  was 
visible  in  the  evening  after  sunset  during  the  last  wedc  1^ 
June,  and  may  possibly  still  be  seen  in  a  very  clear  sky  00 
the  first  evening  or  two  in  July ;  he  will  be  in  inferior  cm- 
junction  with  the  Sun  on  the  20th  of  the  month.     Veoos 
continues  to  be  a  brilliant  object  in  the  early  momii^, 
moving  from  the  constellation   Taurus  into  Gemini,  ani 
passing  within  four  degrees  north  of  the  bright  star  Alde- 
baran  on  the  6th  ;  she  will  be  in  conjunction  with  the  hornet! 
waning  Moon  on  the  30th.     Mars  will  be  in  perihelion,  cr 
the  part  of  his  orbit  nearest  to  the  Sun,  on  the  26th ;  he  t^ 
also  approaching  the  Earth,  although  he  will  not  be  nearest 
us  until  the  month  of  October.     He  rises  now  a  little  before 
midnight  in  the  constellation  Pisces,  and  will  do  so  abou: 
half-past  ten  o*clock  in  the  evening  at  the  end  of  the  month ; 
his  conjunction  with  the  Moon  takes  place  on  the  24th. 
Jupiter  rises  about  three  o'clock  in  the  morning,  and  earlier 
each  night ;  he  will  be  in  close  conjunction  with  Venus  (leas 
than  a  degree  to  the  north  of  her)  on  the  20th,  and  near 
the  waning  M'oon  on  the  29th.     Saturn  continues  visible 
during  the  evening  until  about  midnight,  situated  in  the  con- 
stellation Virgo,  a  few  degrees  to  the  north-west  of  Spica ;  he 
will  be  in  conjunction  with  the  Moon  (then  just  post  her 
First  Quarter)  on  the  morning  of  the  loth. — w.  T.  LYNN. 
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ICK,"  cried  Mrs.  Penhorwood  to  her  hand- 


when  you're  primmed  (Atiglki,  tidied)  just 
heave  they  long  lazy  legs  of  yours  into  the  boat, 
and  put  her  across  to  Instow,  May  so  be  you'll 
find  passengers  by  the  down  train  to  ferry  back 
along.  You've  had  poor  luck  to  the  salmon  fishing 
lately,  and  'tis  time  you  did  something  to  fill — — " 

But  Dick  had  hy  this  time  got  out  of  earshot, 
and  was  arranging  a  rose  in  his  cap — a  small  round 
blue  one,  which  he  proceeded  to  set  "jauntily  on  the 
back  of  his  close-clipped  bronze  curls. 

"  He  du  look  well  in  that  jersey.  I  knit  it  my. 
self,  same  time  as  poor  Joy's  mother  did  his — Oh 
dear !  what  holes  the  crabs  had  eat  in  it  when  they 
found  the  poor  Joe  drowned  dead  under  his  boat. 
And  there's  Dick's  looking  like  new.  It  matches 
the  eyes  of  un  proper,  it  du,  and  I  heard  a  lady 
say  'twas  the  colour  of  gentian  flowers.  But  there 
ain't  a  handsomer  mariner  to  Appledore  than 
gentleman  Dick  — '  Sea  Dandy,'  my  lady  called 
un— and  says  I  to  she,  'tis  home  made  and  sea 


made,  the  butay  of  Dick,  not  Uilor  made,  like 
some  of  they  swell  golfers.  I'd  leifer  luke  to  a  sea- 
shell  than  a  land-snail  any  day." 

Dick  meanwhile  had  put  across. 

No  ferrymen  are  allowed  to  tout  for  passengers 
on  Instow  platform,  so  Dick  contented  himself 
with  lounging  against  the  station  wall  and  hailing 
passing  acquaintances  until  the  train  came  In.  Then 
he  was  on  the  alert,  and,  pushing  in  as  close  along- 
side as  he  could,  he  managed  to  attract  the  atten- 
tion of  three  girls  in  sailor  hats,  striped  and  befrilled 
shirts,  and  high-heeled  shoes,  who  were  looking 
anxiously  round  for  their  luggage. 

He  soon  managed  to  make  them  understand  he 
had  a  boat  waiting,  and  so  succeeded  in  securing 
three  fares. 

Delighted  with  his  luck,  he  quickly  led  them  to 
the  Prelly  Jane,  stowed  away  their  luggage, 
seated  them  in  the  stern,  whistled  to  his  terrier 
Bounce,  whom  he  introduced  as  a  lamb  to  ladies 
but  a  lion  to  rats. 
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Then,  having  exchanged  .ironical  greetings  with 
the  licensed  Charon,  whose  dog  instantly  started  a 
barking  match  with  Bounce,  he  set  sail.  When 
about  halfway  across  the  river,  he  ascertained  that 


extra  for  fish,  and  thought  hei  ladyship  frightfulty 
mean  for  objecting  to  the  tax. 

The  pale  newcomers  were  as  clay  in  the  hands 
of  the  potter  to  this  managing  dame  ;  all  pre 
liminaries  were  quickly  settled,  and  Mrs.  Penhoi- 
wood  requested  Miss  Smith  and  her  friends  to 
come  and  make  the  acquaintance  of  her  "com 
pany  "  in  the  kitchen.  They  were  young  ladies 
from  a  hairdresser's  shop  in  R^ent  Street  enjoying 
their  August  holiday,  since  during  that  month  sea 
water  is  the  most  popular  hair-wash,  and  the  girls' 
services  were  superfluous  in  empty  Vanity  Fair, 

Mrs.  Penhorwood  proudly  described  her  visitors 
as  ladies  from  London,  and  proceeded  to  introduce 
the  company  to  them  as  follows  : 

"See  they  shy  young  men  in  the  comer?" 

"  Them's  my  daughters'  sweethearts.  Shy,  sure 
enough  1  but  Christian  young  main,  or  I  widden 
have  'em  about,  and  (ferociously)  that  they  rer^- 
well  know  ! " 

Blushing  hotly,  those  "  Christian  young  men "" 
shook  hands  with  the  ladies  from  London,  ner- 
vously curling  their  clean  toes  round  the  bars  of  their 
chairs,  as  they  reseated  themselves,  and  trying  hard 
to  look  as  if  they  had  no  feet. 

Dick  rejoiced  that  he  was  booted,  though,  like 
many  natives  of  Appledore,  he  found  shoes  and 
Stockings  as  tiresome  as  gloves. 


his  "fares"  were  looking  for  genteel  apartments  at 
a  moderate  rent,  and  ventured  to  recommend  his 
mother's. 

The  su^estion  pleased  the  strangers,  as  it  bid 
fair  to  save  them  the  Uouble  of  lodging  hunting  on 
a  strange  scent 

Mrs.  Penhorwood  stood  on  the  quay  wearing 
her  "second-best"  gown  of  purple  alpaca,  for  it 
was  a  holiday.  She  was  an  extremely  tall  woman, 
with  a  finely  proportioned  figure,  keen  grey  eyes, 
low  forehead,  a  shrewd  and  somewhat  Scotch  cast 
of  features,  most  unlike  the  usual  North  Devon  type. 
Dick  was  said  to  "favour"  her  in  figure,  but  to 
"  feature  "  his  great  grandmother. 

Mrs.  Pen's  keen  eyes  appraised  Dick's  pas- 
sengers as  they  approached,  and  she  instantly 
divined  his  purpose  in  bring  them  home. 

"They  young  ladies  be  not,  so  to  speak,  old 
gentry,"  she  concluded,  and  consequently  put  a 
reasonable  price  on  her  old-fashioned,  but  clean 
and  well -furnished,  spare  rooms. 

"  Old  gentry  "  would  have  been  charged  double 
for  every  pinch  of  salt  "  If  folks  sets  up  for  being 
other  folks'  betters,  why  they  must  pay  for  it,"  was 
her  favourite  axiom,  on  the  strength  of  which  she 
charged  her  one  titled  customer  twopence  a  pound 


"  My  sister-law,  as  is  to  be,"  continued  Mrs.  Pen. 

"  Why,  noo,  mother,  you  should  say  the  lady  as 
my  brother  is  engaged  to,"  corrected  Tilly  Pot- 
horwood,  who  had  been  to  a  board  school  and 
"talked  proud"— thai  is,  not  Devonshire. 
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"The  kits  teaches  the  cats  nowadays  1  Don't 
jou  set  up  for  to  preach  to  your  mother,  Tilda." 

The  sweethearts  looked  troubled,  anticipating 
"  the  stick  "  for  Tilly,  Shy,  sure  enough,  they  all 
were  of  Mrs.  Pen,  but  anxious  fw  fair  weather,  that 
they  might  do  honour  to  the  ladies  from  London, 
who,  on  their  part,  were  critically  inspecting  the 
company. 

Lithe,  graceful  young  fellows  were  these  Tor- 
ridge  mariners.  Every  one  as  fastidious  as  Dick 
about  the  shade  of  his  jersey,  the  freshness  of  the 
flowers  in  his  cap,  and  the  sheen  of  his  gold  ear- 
rings and  silver  finger-rings. 

Dick  took  up  the  position  of  master  of  the 
ceremonies^he  thought  "  Christian  young  men  " 
rather  too  general  an  introduction  for  his  mates. 

"That's  Jack  Littlejohn,  ladies  all,  and  this  is 
Jiro  Hookway,  and  this  here's  Charlie  Fishwick — 
he  jJays  the  banjo  proper  ! — and  Jack  and  Jim  are 
getting  on  with  their  mats,  against  they're  married." 

Jack  and  Jim  here  proudly  displayed  two  small 
but  beautiful  Turkey  carpets.  They  were  making 
them  stitch  by  stitch,  in  loops  of  double  Berlin 
wool,  over  a  small  stick.  The  foundation  was 
canvas,  from  the  sail-yard.  At  the  end  of  each  row, 
they  drew  out  the  stick  and  cut  the  loops. 

The  designs  were  original,  and  very  beautiful ;  it 
seemed  as  if  the  sailors  had  worked  their  very  hearts 
into  this  quaint  tapestry,  that  they  might  lay  it  at 
their  brides'  feeL 

The  quietest  of  the  London  girls,  glancing  at 
the  men's  lovely  work,  then  at  their  storm-beaten 
faces,  and  lastly  at  their  little  smacks  lying  off 
the  quay,  b^an  to  think  of  the  twelve  fishers  of 
Galilee. 

While  they  were  working,  some  pretty  barefooted 
children  and  two  or  three  pigeons  flitted  in  and  out 
of  the  kitchen,  in  the  odd,  silent,  friendly  fashion  of 
Appledore,  and  at  last  a  little  girl,  fixing  her  round 
eyes  full  on  Miss  Smith,  said  shrilly  : 

■'Don't  you  go  a  taking  my  Dickey  for  your 
sweetheart.  He's  to  bide  for  me,  till  I  be  growed 
up,  and  he  needent  to  make  me  no  mat,  for  he's 
got  a  ring  with  di-monds  in  it.  The  Queen  weareth 
dimonds- " 

"So  shall  you  if  you  wait  long  enough,"  laughed 
Dick. 

"  I  love  'ee  dearly,  Dick,  I  du  ! "  quoth  the 
aspirant,  who  was  nearly  six.  "  When  be  ee  going  to 
Barnstaple  again  to  bring  me  some  fairings  ?  " 

Then  she  climbed  on  the  back  of  his  chair, 
offered  him  her  favourite  pigeon  to  kiss,  and  trotted 
off. 

"Tisacuryus  ring,"  said  Mrs.  Pen.  "Mymaister's 
grandmother,  you  see,  was  a  real  lady.  But  th^re  1 
What  is  a  lady  ?  "  And  she  glowered  so  fiercely  at  her 
"company"  thai  nobody  hazarded  an  answer;  so 
she  took  up  her  parable  again. 

"  Us  was  a  djscussin'  of  the  subjec'  yesterday. 
And  us  all  corned  to  the  conclusion " 

"Concltwsion,"  corrected  Tilly. 

"Take  that  !  for  interruption,"  said  her  mother, 
1>0xing  her  ears— "us  corned  to  the  conclusion 
that  there  ain'l  no  such  things !  So  now,  Miss 
Matilda  !  A  woman's  a  woman,  that's  just  about 
what  she  is !  Famly  indeed— don't  talk  to  me 
about  fam'ly." 


Nobody  was  talking  about  anything.  However, 
she  suddenly  veered  round  — 

"  Dick,  as  'tis  Bank  Holiday,  you  might  just  pull 
out  your  ancient  old  ring,  and  show  it  to  the  young 
ladies.     Di'monds  is  di'monds,  hafler  all," 

"Smacks  isn't  yachts.  So,  may  be,  ladies  is 
ladies  beyond  women,"  ventured  Dick,  producing 
an  oilskin  bag,  sown  up  at  the  sides  with  sail 
stitches  ;  it  was  tied  round  with  tarred  string,  and 
smelt  of  tobacco.  From  it  he  pulled  out  a  huge 
silver  watch,  then  a  ring,  which  still  exists.  It  was 
large  enough  to  fit  a  lady's  thumb.  The  inside 
was  gold— rounded  so  as  to  set  it  off  from  the  hand. 

Six  rose  diamonds,  set  in  silver  claws,  relieved  a 
band  of  black  enamel  bearing  the  legend:  "In 


affectionate  memory  of  Barbara  Hutchinson,  obiit 
Jan.  I,  1743." 

As  the  ring  was  passed  from  hand  to  hand.  Miss 
Smith  remarked,  "  It  must  have  belonged  to  a  very 
fine  Woman.  Why,  it  slips  easily  off  my  middle 
finger," 

It  fitted  Mrs.  Pen's  third  finger  lightly,  so  she 
snapped  indignantly,  "Ibain't  made  of  lalheand 
plaster,  like  folks  from  London." 

"  Aisy,  Missis,"  quoth  Dick,  blushing  for  her, 
as  be  put  the  ring  back  in  its  bag. 

"  May  be,  ladies,  you  will  care  more  for  lxx)ks 
than  such  old  kickshaws,"  and,  to  change  the  sub- 
ject, he  passed  them  a  large  copy  of  Moore's  "  Ixives 
of  the  Angels." 

Captain  Penhorwood,  who  all  this  while  had  sat 
like  a  dummy  in  the  chimney  corner,  suddenly 
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became  interested  in  contemporary  life.  Taking 
his  pipe  out  of  his  mouth,  he  pointed  it  In  the 
direction  of  the  volume,  and  said,  in  a  voice  like  a 
corncrake : 

"  Now,  what  miglit  you  make  of  he  ? " 

"  Do  ee  tell  us,  now  ;  us  have  all  had  a  try,  but 
blessed  if  us  can  make  head  nor  tail  of  un," 
chorussed  Dick  and  the  sweethearts. 

"  Yes,  what  miglit  you  ladies  from  London  make 
of  un  ?  "  reiterated  the  old  Captain.  (N.B.  —There  is, 
I  fancy,  nobody  over  thirty  of  lower  rank  than 
Captain  in  blissful  Appledore.) 

The  book  had  for  years  troubled  him,  as,  with  a 
sense  of  fog  in  his  brain,  he  thought  he  was  in  duty 
bound  to  get  "good  for  his  soul "  out  of  it,  if  he 
were  only  clever  enough. 

The  young  ladies  nudged  Miss  Smith,  who  turned 
over  the  leaves  in  a  preoccupied  manner,  so  as  to 
gain  time  for  deliberation.  Aftermature  considera- 
tion, slie  spoke  as  follows  : 

"Hem!  ha!  I  should  say— um— don't  you 
know that  it  was  poetical  license." 

"  Lisaince  I  Lisaince  !  Ah  ees,  my  dear,  you've  a 
got  it  sure  enough.  Lisaince  'tis,  fu'  sure.  Dear 
heart,  to  think  that  I  should  never  have  thought 
upon  that  all  these  years  !  Lisaince,  so  'tis  I 
fay-a-a-a " 

"  Lisaince  !  It's  so,  for  sartin,"  echoed  the  sweet 
hearts. 

Now  this  adulation  of  a'  lathe-and-plaster  idol 
vexed  the  soul  of  Mrs.  Pen,  and  she  cut  insliarply  : 

"Mind  what  you'm  dain'  of,  Dick  !  You  know 
I  keeps  my  writin'  paper  in  the  'Loves  of  the 
Angels.'  Don't  go  a  turning  over  the  leaves  that 
fashion  !  These  here  young  ladies  have  got  so  much 
learning  as  Missy  to  the  vicarage,  fretly  near  !  " 

Letty  Smith  tied  a  knot  in  her  handkerchief,  as 
a  reminder  that  she  "owed  one"  to  Mrs.  Pen. 

"  You  always  was  partial  to  the  book  learning, 
Dick,"  quoth  Jim  audaciously.  "Missy,  here  is 
the  sort  of  sweetheart  for  you." 

"  Shut  up  with  your  Appledore  manners,"  cried 
Dick,  noticing  that  Letty  blushed  (chiefly  with  rage 
at  Mrs.  Pen's  "pretty  near").  "You  will  please 
to  exkeuse  our  ways.  Miss  !  Appledore  is  the 
last  place  ever  was  made  I  The  young  men  don't 
mean  to  take  liberties,  but  us  be  always  laughing, 
if  so  be  we're  not  singing  or  drowning,  down  here." 
"  Yes.  please  fer  to 
Exkeuse  us.     'Tis  only  our  way," 

echoed  the  chorus. 

Mrs.  Pen  fumed  silently  that  Appledore  "ways  " 
should  be  even  supposed  to  want "  exkeusing,"  wiien 
a  Christian  young  man  ventured  mildly  : 

"Talking  about  books,  maybe  you've  a  read 
'  Westward  Ho  ! '  ma'am  ?  " 

"That  I  haven't,  Jim  Hookway,  and  what's 
more,  I  ain't  a  going  to  !  That  there  book's  took 
and  spoilt  the  Pebble  Ridge,  and  set  a  pack  of 
fules  buildin'  a  pack  o'  houses  that  be  mostly 
rotten  before  they'ni  ripe." 

The  Captain  pulled  out  his  pipe  in  strong  protest. 

"Zober  now,  zober  now,  Missis.  I  mind  the 
young  Charles  Kingsley,  and  a  dear  soul  he  was. 
Never  zay  there  idn't  no  gude  in  his  books,  Tho', 
to  be  sure,  us  needent  to  read  un.    Then  think 


upon  the  Kingsley  hotels,  my  dear,  and  the 
Kingsley  homlibus  from  here  to  the  Westward 
Ho  I  All  along  of  he.  Dick,  Sonny  !  You  take 
the  young  ladies  to  the  Westward  Ho  to-morrow 
for  a  little  laxeration  (relaxation)." 

Having  thus  delivered  himself  simultaneousk 
of  an  unusually  long  word  and  speech,  the  old 
sailor  knocked  the  ashes  out  of  his  pipe  and 
stumped  upstairs  to  bed. 

Miss  Smith  and  her  friends  followed  bis  example, 
but  woke  up  terrified  at  two  o'clock  in  the  morning 

At  that  unearthly  hour  they  were  disturbed  by  a 
sound  of  singing,  of  sea  boots  clumping  over  the 
stones,  and  by  a  curious  rushing,  rustling  noise  in 
the  air  for  which  they  could  by  no  means  account. 
In  point  of  fact,  the  fishermen  were  "  shying  ''  iheir 
oil  coats  at  each  other's  heads,  "for  to  rowse  the 
town,  and  let  un  know  a  boat  be  come  in,"  for  t*o 
o'clock  was  high  tide  over  the  Bar. 

The  unfortunate  girls  were  doomed  not  to  rest, 
for  at  five  o'clock  the  Dockyard  woke  up,  and  the 
place  rang  with  the  old-fashioned  poetical  cadences 
of  hand  labour— wooden  mallets  ringing  on  the 
ships'  sides,  like  thousands  of  woodpeckers 
tapping. 

In  sheer  desperation  the  victims  rose  early,  and 
looked  out  on  the  quay.  This  is  what  they  saw. 
A  tall,  queenly  girl  in  a  pink  cotton,  stiff  and  clean, 
sticking  off  from  her  bare  feet  and  ankles.    As  she 


strolled  along,  she  knitted  and  chatted  with  women 
in  their  doorways.  A  loose  end  of  wool  dragged 
down  (he  street  after  her,  a  kitten  after  ibat  ia 
frantic  chase. 
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Appledore  Kitty,  as  the  girl  was  called,  had  a 
bunch  of  white  daisies  pinned  at  her  throat ;  the 
neighbours  were  smiling,  and  asking  her  if  ^'  the 
flowers  was  for  to  catch  a  sweetheart" 

Meantime,  Dick  crept  softly  behind  her  and 
made  a  snatch  at  them,  crying,  "  Be  they  for  me, 
my  pretty  ?  "  All  his  reward  was  a  quick  box  on 
the  ears,  at  which  he  laughed,  and  Kitty  strolled 
on  knitting.  She  had  known  him  all  her  life,  and 
knew  not  the  Pecksniffs. 

Miss  Smith  said  concisely  : 

"Very  low  life.  It  might  be  worth  while  to 
teach  the  young  man  better  manners." 

An  excellent  opportunity  was  afforded  that  very 
afternoon.  Dick,  after  a  tremendous  "  primming," 
"  dapped  "— />.  tapped— at  their  door  and  asked  : 
"  Did  they  delight  to  go  a  cruissing  ?  " 

All  three  stared  blankly  at  him,  wondering  what 
he  meant ;  so  he  explained.  "It  was  high  tide  ; 
would  they  like  to  go  out  in  his  boat  ? "  "  They 
should  not  mind, "  was  the  gracious  response.  So  that 
afternoon  Dick  put  off  with  his  fair  load  from  the 
quay  under  a  fire  of  critical  eyes,  and  a  cloud  of 
chaff  couched  in  Devonshire  that  was  as  Greek  to  his 
passengers. 

Only  Kitty,  knitting  as  usual  in  her  doorway, 
dropped  a  stitch,  and  most  unfairly  shook  her 
kitten  for  it,  as  they  passed.  Then  she  kissed  it, 
because  "it  didn't  go  a  cruissing  with  foreigners, 
and  forget  old  friends."     Excellent  kitten. 

Dick  was  in  ecstasies  when  Letty  praised  the 
banks  of  Torridge,  and  compared  Bideford  Bridge 
favourably  with  the  structures  crossing  the  mighty 
Thames.  In  the  joy  of  his  heart  he  put  the  Pretty 
Jane  close  to  the  wind,  not  noticing  that  Miss 
Smith  and  hei  friends  the  while  held  on  surrep- 
titiously to  their  seats  in  speechless  agony. 

"  See  now  !  "  he  remarked  contentedly  ;  "  you 
can  do  anything  with  her  in  such  a  wind  as  this. 
Make  her  speak  almost." 

Anon  the  breeze  fell  and  he  tacked  again,  re- 
marking to  the  boat  of  his  heart,  "  Come,  come,  old 
lady,  you're  a  long  time  in  stays." 

"  We  are  not  used  to  such  language,"  expostu- 
lated Letty  Smith.  Dick  laughed.  "  When  a  man 
loves  his  boat  he  talks  nonsense  to  her,  like  he 
will  to  his  sweetheart." 

Letty  giggled. 

Dick  had  been  falling  in  love  with  her  the  whole 
d'temoon,  and  made  this  artful  suggestion  : 

**'Now,  wouldent  you  like,  ladies  ii,  to  go  ashore 
at  Boat  Hide  ? 

"That's  where  King  Alfred  hid  under  a  boat 
from  the  Danes.  Us  might  walk  tu  and  tu  to  Snuffy 
Comer,  and  pick  ferns." 

Then  he  launched  out  descriptively : 

"  The  ferry  woman  who  goes  to  Bideford  always 
stops  her  boat  to  Snuffy  Comer,  for  a  pinch  of  snuff. 
It  last  either  way,  fore  or  back.  The  distance  being 
aqual." 

"  Is  that  English  history  ?  "  asked  Letty  satirically, 
as  he  lifted  her  ashore- 

"Yes,  if  you  please.  Her  name's  Sally  King— I 
could  carry  you  for  miles  ;  you  be  so  light " 

"  Put  roe  down,  please." 

So  he  settled    bis  "oil  cut"  on  a  rock,  and 


Letty  graciously  sat  on  it.     The  friends  went  fern 
hunting. 

"How  do  you  like  us  old-fashioned  folk  to 
Appledore  ?  " 

"  Oh,  very  much,  I'm  sure." 

Dick  felt  mightily  encouraged,  and  plunged 
deeply  : 

"  Could  you  fancy  a  sailor  for  a  sweetheart,  now  ?  '* 

"  We  never  talk  about  sweethearts  in  London." 

"  Bless  me  I  Now,  what  might  you  be  pleased  to 
call  them  in  those  parts  ?  " 

Dick  did  not  inquire  sceptically,  but  in  the  tone 
of  a  man  anxious  to  arrive  at  the  right  word. 

"  We  speak,  occasionally,  of  gentlemen." 

Dick  sighed— the  word  was  not  for  him — and 
remained  lounging  at  her  feet  with  an  unconscious 
grace  that  was  not  withoiH  its  effect  on  her. 

"  You  are  trim  and  pretty,  and  your  shoes  is  so 
fash'nable,  you'me  like  a  picture — and  I'm  only 
a  plain  sort  of  chap,  you  see." 

Letty,  as  she  surveyed  him  from  her  eminence^, 
began  to  have  an  inkling  that  he  too  was  like  a 
picture,  but  from  an  older  and  simpler  world  than 
she  inhabited. 

"  Indeed,  I  think  you  very  picturesque,"  she  said 
graciously. 

"  Then  doee  be  my  sweetheart,"  cried  Dick,  trying 
to  put  his  "  ancient  old  ring  "  on  her  finger. 

She  twisted  it  round  critically,  remarking — 

"  What  a  queer,  old-fiashioned  thing." 

"  Like  it's  master,  maybe,"  he  responded 
moodily.     "  Is  that  all  that's  amiss  with  it  ?  " 

She  did  not  answer,  but  continued  moving  the 
ring  about,  in  the  sharpest  spot  of  sunlight  that 
danced  on  the  shingle,  and  said,  "I  should 
exchange  it."  This  Brummagem  young  woman 
had  seen  brilliants,  real  and  sham,  glittering  in 
Regent  Street  Rose  diamonds  no  more  appealed 
to  her  fancy  than  quiet  beauty  of  character. 

"  Is  old-fashion  all  that's  amiss  with  the  ring  ?  " 
reiterated  Dick  impatiently. 

"  Yes.  I  would  not  care  to  wear  anything  old- 
fashioned  any  more  than  I  would  walk  down 
Regent  Street  with  you,  dressed  as  you  are  now." 

Poor  Dick  had  put  on  his  snowiest  ducks,  and 
nis  bluest  jersey,  to  take  her  "a  cruissing."  He 
had  even  endured  thick  knitted  stockings  and 
lace-up  boots  for  hours,  to  do  her  honour. 

The  speech  was  a  cruel  blow. 

"  Twould  du  for  Bideford  Quay,  but  that  means 
«ie  and  my  ring  isn't  good  enough  for  you.  It 
belonged  to  a  real  lady,  though." 

He  had  not  any  intention  of  being  satirical,  but 
his  chance  shot  wounded  her  very  heart's  core.  So 
she  answered  sharply : 

"  It  looks  as  if  you  had  bought  it  at  a  pawn- 
broker's. I  have  an  engaged  friend  who  wears  a 
gold  hoop  with  brilliants  in  it." 

"An  engaged  friend,  and  you  would  like  brilliants  ^ 
There's  a  'merican  bound  ship  in  the  port,  and  the 
tug  a  coming  soon.  Why,  I  might  go  foreign  and 
bring  ee  a  ring  the  dapse  of  hers.  Will  ee  have 
me  if  I  du  ?  " 

"  Oh,  Mr.  Penhorwood,  what  nonsense  you  talk  ! 
How  could  I  let  you  go  a  long  voyage  for  me  when 
I  have  only  known  you  such  a  short  time  ?  " 
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Then  Dick  longed  to  pick  up  the  doll  he  mistook 
for  an  angel,  and  say,  "  Do  ee  give  me  a  kiss,  then, 
and  your  golden  heart  along  with  it,''  but  it  might 
not  have  seemed  respectful.  So  he  resolved  instead 
to  paint  a  gold  heart  on  his  boat,  this  being  an 
approved  fashion  in  Appledore,  and  merely  said  : 

"  You  be  so  pretty  as  paint,  and  your  shoes  is  so 
fash'nable.  I  never  seed  the  like  ! "  He  did  ven- 
ture very  respectfully  to  measure  the  height  of  her 
heels  with  his  pocket  handkerchief,  remarking,  "Tes 
a  miracle  you  can  walk  in  they  ! " 

Then  he  sighed  heavily.  "  I've  money  in  tu  bank, 
but  mother  wouldn't  hear  of  my  drawing  it  out  for 
a  new  ring,  I  fear."  Imperceptibly,  Lett/s  heart  beat 
with  a  touch  of  interest. 

"  Money  in  the  bank  ?  I  should  like  to  be  rich," 
she  sighed,  "and  to  ride  in  a  carriage." 

"  Well,  my  boat  goes  smoother  than  any  trap," 
cried  he,  perfectly  radiant. 

Dick  was  so  preoccupied  on  the  way  home, 
wondering  how  he  should  manage  his  mother  or 
earn  more  money,  that  he  ran  foul  of  a  ship's 
hawser  between  Chanters  Folly  and  the  head  of 
Appledore  Quay. 

Kitty  saw  it  from  her  doonvay,  and  concluded 
he  was  "  surely  mazed." 

Mrs.  Penhorwood  was  in  a  bad  temper  that 
evening.  She  had  been  to  a  week-night  meeting 
to  "  hear  the  gospel,"  and  came  back  after  a  "sweet 
time  "  expecting  to  find  supper,  but  there  was  none. 

"  Tilda  Penhorwood ! "  she  cried  to  her  delin- 
quent daughter,  "  I  can't  give  you  the  stick  after 
meeting,  but  come  down  to-morrow  for  it  in  your 
thin  Gariballdy." 

Just  at  this  moment  Dick  entered,  and  said 
desperately  : 

"  Mother,  I  want  fivt  pounds  from  the  bank." 

"Then  you  may  want  on,  Richard,  for  'tis  all 
entered  in  my  name.  If  you'm  a  born  fule,  your 
mother  bain't." 

Dick  turned  tail  and  went  out  on  the  quay, 
rubbing  his  curls  disconsolately. 

Tilda  seized  a  dried  codfish,  and  took  it  to  bed 
with  her. 

Mrs.  Pen,  victrix,  soliloquised : 

"  Poor  chap  !  He's  hard  hit  to  leave  his  cuckoo 
{Anglid^  cocoa).  Drat  these  here  London  maids 
— ^la-a-a-a-adies  indeed  ! " 

Tilly  took  her  "  hiding  "  with  wonderful  nerve  in 
the  morning.  "  I  could  bear  the  thud  of  the  cane 
into  her  flesh,  but  her  never  squeaked  before  they 
Londoners,"  said  her  mother  proudly.  "Why, 
Where's  my  dried  cod  ?  That  noxus  twoad  of  a  cat 
must  have  got  it  again.  Puse,  puse  !  come  here  a 
pretty  dear  !    I'll  wring  the  neck  of  ee,  that  I  will ! " 

Tilly  meantime  had  untied  the  cod,  which  had 
been  fastened  as  a  shield  across  her  shoulders,  and 
given  it  to  Dick  to  throw  over  the  quay.  He 
carried  out  her  behest,  and  without  a  word  to 
anyone  put  across  to  Instow. 

Jack  Littlejohn,  Jim  Hookway,  and  Charlie 
Pishwick,  watching  on  the  bank,  were  deeply  of- 
fended by  this  proceeding. 


"  Twadn't  neighbourly  of  Dick  to  be  so  close." 

There  was  a  bran-new  policeman  on  the  quay 
listening  to  them,  and  he  threw  in  a  question  or  two 
with  studied  carelessness. 

"Had  Dick  seemed  happy  in  his  mind  of  late?  ' 

Well— no— now  they  came  to  think  of  it  they'd 
heard  that  he'd  left  his  cuckoo  the  night  afore. 
That  morning  he'd  been  seen  to  throw*  something 
into  the  sea  mysterious  like. 

At  this  point  the  constable  became  keeily 
interested,  and  thought  it  necessary  to  gaze  across 
the  river  as  if  his  whole  soul  were  absorbed  in  ad- 
miration of  Instow  Pier,  which  was  none  too 
perceptible ;  and  this  emotion  was  so  overwhelming 
in  its  intensity  that  it  left  him  incapable  of  be- 
stowing much  attention  on  the  mariners'  con- 
versation. 

He  made  as  though  he  heard  it,  but  he  heeded 
not. 

Presently  he  strolled  away  up  the  quay,  and 
fixed  the  same  admiring  gaze  on  the  Penhorwood^s 
garden,  which  contained  several  cannon,  and  two 
cast-iron  lions  rampant,  arranged,  instead  of 
creepers,  on  each  side  of  the  porch. 

It  is  impossible  to  describe  the  satisfaction 
which  beamed  in  his  aspect  as  he  contemplated 
these  perennials — no  mere  flower-show  could  have 
given  him  such  pleasure  ! 

Yet  even  as  he  gazed  he  was  calculating  how 
long  it  would  take  him  to  walk  into  Bideford,  start 
thence  by  train,  and  get  on  Dick's  track,  without  a 
soul  in  Appledore  being  able  to  observe  his  move 
ments. 

Having  carried  out  these  difficult  manoeuvres 
with  perfect  success,  and  ascertained  that  Dick 
had  taken  a  ticket  to  Queen  Street,  Exeter,  he 
traced  him  from  that  station  to  a  small  temperance 
inn  whose  windows  bore  in  gold  letters  these 
legends  : 

"  No  SWEARING." 

"  Well-aired  beds." 

Thither  did  Dick  resort,  from  an  idea  that  Letty 
would  think  it  genteel.  Poor  fellow  !  he  little  sus- 
pected that  an  eye  was  upon  him — merely  an  eye ; 
its  owner  had  no  wish  to  scare  him,  interfere  with 
his  movements,  or  prevent  his  breaking  any  law  he 
might  wish  to  contravene. 

That  eye  watched  him  into  a  pawnbroker's  shop 
and  out  again,  next  to  a  jeweller's,  then  to  the 
circus. 

Finally  to  bed,  at  the  hostelry  of  English  un- 
deflled. 

The  policeman  watched  Dick  into  the  North 
Devon  train  next  morning,  and  then  went  to  the 
Exeter  pawnbroker's  and  minutely  inspected  the 
articles  pledged.  He  carefully  copied  the  inscrip- 
tion on  the  ring,  and,  congratulating  himself  on  his 

knowledge  of  the  peerage,  made  his  way  to  F 

Castle,  about  ten  miles  from  Appledore,  for  it  bwe 
the  name  of  a  peer's  ancestress. 

"  Evidently  I  am  on  the  track  of  burglars,"  he 
thought  complacently. 

Lord  F was  at  home,  so  Constable  A.  entered 

on  his  business  at  once. 
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"  Would  his  lordship  be  kind  enough  to  say  if 
he  possessed  a  ring  containing  rose  diamonds  and 
an  inscription  on  black  enamel  to  the  memory  of 
Barbara  Hutchinson  ?  If  so,  was  it  in  its  usual 
place  ?  " 

My  lord  believed  it  was  at  that  moment  in  a 
table-drawer  in  his  dressing-room.  He  went  up- 
stairs to  look,  but  returned  with  rather  a  troubled 
countenance. 

The  ring  was  not  there,  but  it  was  possible  that 
Lady  F ,  who  was  away,  might  be  wearing  it. 

No,  the  drawer  was  never  locked ;  he  had 
perfect  confidence  in  the  honesty  of  his  servants. 

So  the  constable  looked  mysterious  and  retired, 
promising  to  report  his  movements  shortly. 

Little  did  Dick  guess  the  tragedy  that  had  been 
enacted  on  the  quay  during  his  absence.  Jack 
Littlejohn,  offended  at  Dick's  "  closeness  "  in  going 
away  without  saying  why  or  whither,  ventured  to 
surmise  aloud  that  ".maybe  he  wam't  after  no 
good."  Jim  Hookway  took  up  an  oar  in  his 
friend's  defence,  and  knocked  the  speaker  flat  on 
his  back  with  it. 

Jack,  who  had  been  sewing  a  sail,  arose  with  his 
big  needle  to  his  hand,  and,  making  furiously  for 
Jim,  stabbed  him  again  and  again. 

Then  out  came  the  Miss  Hookways  to  rescue 
the  wounded  man  and  pour  whisky  down  his 
throat,  and  he  imbibed  such  an  astonishing 
quantity  that  the  young  ladies  said  : 

"Poor  dear  soul  of  un,  that  brute  Jack  had 
a  pierced  him  so  full  of  holes  that  the  whisky 
rinned  out  of  them  so  fast  as  ever  they  poured  it 
down  his  throat." 

So  there  was  feud  between  men  who  had  been 
singing  to  the  same  banjo  only  a  short  day  before. 

Dick  was  much  distressed  to  hear  the  conse- 
quences of  his  unneighbourly  reticence. 

Still,  be  told  no  man  where  he  had  been,  but, 
giving  Letty  a  gold  and  brilliant  ring,  begged  her  to 
wear  it  for  his  sake. 

She  graciously  hung  it  round  her  neck,  "  for  fear 
it  should  attract  too  much  attention  in  Apple- 
dore." 

Away  to  the  salmon  fishing  in  Mid  Torridge ! 
Miss  Smith  and  her  friends,  screwing  up  their 
petticoats  to  avoid  the  wet  net  on  the  stem  of 
Dick's  boat,  were  just  across  to  the  sand  spit  and 
seated  on  a  pile  of  "  oil  cuts." 

Dick  and  his  mates  paying  out  their  nets  in  ever 
widening  circles,  hauling  them  in  cork  by.  cork — 
and  singing  for  lightness  of  heart.  First  an  original 
ditty— 

**  This  world's  as  full  of  beauty 
As  other  worlds  above, 
And  if  we  did  our  duty 

*T  would  be  as  full  of  love ! " 

then  "Sister,  does  your  anchor  hold?"  for  the 
benefit  of  these  visitors'  souls. 

Next  a  comic  song — luckily^  perhaps,  incompre- 
hensible. 

ITie  girls'  black  skirts  were  the  only  blot  on  a 
scene  of  exquisite  colour. 

White  gulls  seemed  to  evolve  themselves  out  of 


the  haze  over  Braunton  Town,  and  glinted  mewing 
into  the  sunshine. 

All  the  atmosphere  to  seaward  was  one  clear 
sapphire  blue. 

The  long  sand  bars  inside  the  cerulean  waters 
shone  now  white,  now  shell  pink,  now  rose,  now 
golden,  as  the  hazy  cloud  to  shoreward  broke, 
shifted,  and  transmuted  the  hues  of  the  tidal  way 
between  the  bars  from  sharpest  silver  to  velvety 
purple.  Ah  the  clearness  and  delicious  salt  fra- 
grance of  the  air  'twixt  Taw  and  Torridge  Rivers — it 
seemed  to  give  a  sharper  ring  to  the  very  notes  of 
the  skylark. 

Looking  up,  one  of  the  fishers  saw  a  boat  making 
for  the  sands. 

"  Her  carrieth  her  crew  well,  that  gig  du— a  perty 
boat,  all  thirty  feet  by  thirty  fower,  shude  say." 

A  woman's  shriek  followed  the  craft  from  the 
shore. 

"  Oh,  my  Charlie  !  he  bin  and  put  on  his  Sun- 
day best  stockings,  and  tored  the  toes  out  of 
un,  all  for  to  row  the  pleaceman." 

Sure  enough,  several  barefooted  gamins,  and  one 
who  had  worked  his  toes  out  of  his  Sunday  stockings 
that  he  might  spread  them  out  comfortably  at  each 
stroke  of  the  oar,  were  with  leisurely  pulls  propel- 
ling the  policeman  towards  the  sand  spit. 

"  Who's  a  going  to  the  lock  up,  hey  ?  " 

No  one  answered  the  crucial  question.  It  settled 
itself  when  the  gig  put  in,  and  the  policeman, 
marching  up  to  Dick,  said  with  unconscious  irony, 
"  You'll  be  pleased  to  come  along  with  me." 

The  mariners  grew  excited.  "  Say  the  word, 
Dick,  and  us'll  heave  the  bobby  into  pule  (pool). 
What  have  *ee  been  up  to  ?    Poaching,  old  man  ?  " 

"  This  gentleman  is  wanted  to  prove  how  he  came 
into  possession  of  a  diamond  ring  which  he  pawned 
in  Exeter,"  replied  the  dauntless  constable,  expecting 
to  produce  a  sensation,  wherein  he  failed  miserably. 

"  Why,  everybody  knows  Dick's  dimonds  *cept 
the  bobby  ;  they've  been  in  his  fam'ly  time  out  of 
mind  ! "  cried  Fishwick. 

"  Well,  Dick,  you  might  have  asked  us  for  the 
lent  of  some  money  in  reason,"  said  Hookway, 
with  a  sense  of  personal  mjury. 

"  Anyhow,  a  man  may  do  as  he  wills  with  his 
own  1 "  quoth  Littlejohn. 

Dick  said  nothing,  but  he  looked  at  Letty  Smith, 
expecting  a  word  from  her  that  should  explain  the 
situation  and  cover  him  with  honour,  instead  of 
disgrace,  for  no  Appledore  man  thought  aught  too 
precious  for  a  sweetheart. 

Dick  looked  in  vain,  his  heart  giving  great  thuds 
of  disappointment.  Letty  sat  still  as  a  barber's 
block.  She  thought  it  would  be  vulgar  to  get  her 
name  mixed  up  with  pawnbrokers  and  policemen. 

So,  with  one  sharp  sigh,  Dick  turned  from  her 
and  stepped  into  the  gig,  remarking  to  his  captor  : 

"  If  you'd  thought  to  bring  some  mates  instead 
of  a  pack  o'  boys  us  might  have  had  some  fun,  but 
how  can  us  fight  'ee  fair  when  us  be  ten  tu  wan  ?  " 

By  the  time  the  gig  was  halfway  across,  a  crowd 
of  spectators  had  gathered  on  the  quay,  staring,  and 
wondering  to  see  Dandy  Dick  in  custody. 

When  he  landed  the  excitement  was  intense,  but 
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the  form  it  might  take  remained  for  a  few  minutes 
uncertain. 

Suddenly  a  girl  in  a  pink  dress,  with  a  black 
kitten  on  her  shoulder,  emerged  from  the  crowd 
with  noiseless  footsteps,  glided  up  to  the  prisoner, 
and  placed  a  white  rose  in  his  hand. 

Then  she  threaded  her  way  back  among  the 
throng,  singing  in  a  full,  clear  voice  a  favourite 
Appledore  hymn,  "  Trust  the  Saviour,  never  fear  ! 
never  fear  ! " 

"  Dear  heart  of  her  ! "  cried  the  women,  as  they 
one  and  all  took  up  the  strain. 

The  fishers  far  away  on  the  tapering  sand  spits 
caught  the  melody,  and  sent  it  ringing  sweetly  back 
over  the  sweeping  tide. 

The  hymn  ended,  all  the  fisherboys  present 
slanged  and  swore  at  the  constable  till  the  women 
cried  "  fie  ! "  and  stopped  their  ears.  Both  out- 
breaks were  equally  characteristic  of  the  place, 
odd  as  they  may  sound  to  outsiders. 

As  for  Dick,  a  mist  seemed  to  have  been 
suddenly  brushed  from  his  eyes,  his  thoughts 
travelled  at  lightning  speed.  In  an  instant  it 
flashed  upon  him  that  sweet  Kitty  and  her  rose 
were  worth  all  the  diamonds  squandered  on  false 
hearts  since  the  world  began.  Ay,  and  all  the 
false  hearts  to  boot.  A  sweetheart  who  could  see 
him  led  to  prison  without  a  word  to  save  him,  he 
would  cast  away  without  regret,  as  one  would  a 
stinging  fish. 

Farewell,  Miss  Smith  !  How  could  he  have  been 
so  beguiled  as  to  mistake  pinchbeck  for  gold  ?  Ah, 
false,  paltering  Letty  !     Oh,  sweet,  loyal  Kitty  ! 

Just  then  the  Instow  ferry-boat  came  in.  A 
gentleman  landed  from  it,  golf-club  in  hand,  on  the 
East  Appledore  quay,  and  walked  towards  the  crowd 
assembled  at  the  corner  where  East  and  West 
Appledore  meet. 


Almost  at  the  same  instant  the  young  ladies 
from  London  were  put  ashore  from  the  sands,  and 
made  their  way  towards  the  same  spot  from  the 
opposite  direction. 

Letty  Smith,  pressing  forw-ard,  found  herself 
side  by  side  with  Appledore  Kitty.  The  two 
exchanged  hostile  glances^  but  neither  moved  mx 
spoke. 

Indeed,  the  first  person  to  break  the  silence  that 
succeeded  the  sudden  outburst  of  forcible  English 
just  alluded  to  was  the  Honourable  George  F . 

"  Constable,"  he  remarked,  touching  that  worthy 
lightly  on  the  shoulder  with  his  golf-club,  "you 
were  on  the  wrong  scent  about  my  father^s  ring. 
The  reason  he  could  not  find  it  in  its  usual  place 

was  that  Lady  F had  put  it  on  her  curiosity  table 

in  the  drawing-room.  Why,  Dick  !  You  in  custody ! 
Have  you  been  poaching  ?  " 

'*  No,  sir,  I  can  net  salmon  enough  without  foul 
play,  though  'tis  the  second  time  I  have  been  asked 
that  same  question,  for  why  I  know  not.  Bobby 
here  be  against  me  for  owning  of  a  ring  as  was  the 
dapse  of  your  ancient  old  grandmother's." 

So  the  stormy  scene  ended,  the  mystery  was 
cleared  up,  the  supposed  culprit  released. 

Dick  gave  himself  a  mighty  shake  when  he  felt 
once  more  a  free  man.  He  walked  straight  up  to 
Kitty,  and  offered  her  his  arm. 

"  Look  to  her  now  ! "  said  a  woman,  with  a 
quick  glance  from  Letty  to  Kitty.  "Why,  'tis 
Devonshire  cream  to  margarine." 

"  Ah  I "  quoth  Mrs.  Penhorwood,  as  the  true 
sweethearts  came  within  range  of  her  kitchen 
windows,  "  that's  how  I  always  hoped  'twould  be. 
The  old  shears  will  cut  again." 


Author's  Note. — Dick's  story  is  not  altogether  ixnaginoiy. 
but  Letty  is  an  entirely  fictitious  character.  A  London  giii 
would  have,  one  imagines,  more  sense — and  sand  shoes. 
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YACHTING  is  the  rich  man's  pastime  and  the 
poor  man's  envy— that  is,  within  the  circle  of 
those  who  are  of  yachty  mind.  The  amateur 
sailor  may  be  laughed  at  by  the  professional,  but 
he  is  a  happy  man  engaged  in  a  healthy  amusement, 
and  the  smaller  the  boat  the  happier  he  is,  as 
experience  afterwards  teaches  him.  But  content- 
ment never  came  yet  to  a  man  in  a  small  boat, 
for  he  always  wants  a  larger  one  ;  and  when  in  his 
humble  half-rater  he  is  making  short  tacks  off,  say, 
I^e  on  the  Solent,  to  keep  out  of  the  way  of  the 
bevy  of  rival  beauties  leaping  along  under  such  a 
spread  of  muslin  that  it  is  almost  unintelligible  how 
they  can  carry  it,  he  may  be  pardoned  for  wishing 
to  own  one  of  them,  and  he  simply  cannot  help 
being  interested  in  their  private  histories.  That 
interest  is  shared  in  by  many  who  do  not  spend 
their  holidays  on  the  water ;  for  yachting  is  now 
much  before  the  world,  owing  to  the  races  for  the 
international  cups,  the  invasion  of  American  yachts, 
the  close  contests  of  "the  coronetted  twenties," 


and  the  victories  of  the  Prince  of  Wales  in  the  best 
big  cutter  of  the  day. 

The  Britannia  is  the  leader  of  our  pleasure 
fleet ;  she  is  the  first  of  the  three  thousand  and 
more,  precedence  being  hers  not  only  by  right 
of  her  flag  but  of  her  performances.  What 
manner  of  craft  is  she?  She  is  121^  feet  o\-er 
all,  but  only  8773  feet  on  the  water-line  ;  she  has 
a  breadth  of  23|(  feet  and  a  draught  of  15  feet ; 
her  sail-area  is  10,395  square  feet ;  and  on  the  system 
of  measurement  now  adopted  by  the  Yacht  Racing 
Association — that  of  length  on  the  water-line  multi- 
plied by  the  sail-area  and  divided  by  6,000 — she  is  of 
151-99  tons  rating.  Her  underwater  profile  is  not 
particularly  graceful,  and  she  has  the  fashionable 
mussel-shell  or  shovel  bow  first  introduced  by  the 
Herreshoffs  in  their  Gloriana^  which  is  really  the 
canoe  bow,  as  many  of  our  modem  racing  yadit^ 
are  practically  of  canoe  shape  with  a  fin  below  as  a 
steadier.     She  is  not  the  first  yacht  owned  by  the 
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Prince.  !n  1865  he  owned  the  I>agmar,  a  36- 
tonner  ;  in  1871  he  owned  the  Alexandra,  a  40 ; 
and  next  year  he  became  the  owner  of  another  40, 
the  Princess.  In  1877  he  became  possessed  of  the 
schooner  Hilde^arde,  and  three  years  afterwards 
purchased  the  good-looking  cutter  Formosa ;  in 
1882  he  secured  the  graceful  Aline,  the  type  of 
modern  schooners,  and,  with  the  old  Egcria  and  the 
more  modern  Cetonia  and  Miranda,  one  of  the 
best  of  her  rig,  although  the  days  of  schooner  racing 
i;eem  to  be  over. 

The  Britannia  is  undoubtedly  the  best  of  the 
seven,  and  during  the  two  years  she  has  been 
afloat  she  has  had  a  long  run  of  success.    She  is  not 


the  tips  of  a  sovereign  to  each  man  when  she  wins 
and  half  a  sovereign  when  she  loses,  and  the  5 
per  cent,  of  the  value  of  the  prize  to  the  skipper, 
besides  the  replacement  of  spare  and  gear — the 
Britannia  had  three  new  masts  last  year — costs 
almost  as  much  as  a  grouse  moor.  Of  course  her 
cabins  are  beautifully  fitted,  although  the  upholstery 
is  not  of  the  gorgeous  kind  ;  for  to  keep  the  weights 
low,  the  decorations  above  the  dado  are  merely 
tajiestries  and  cretonnes,  while  the  [lolished  woods 
beneath  are  yellow  pine  and  mahogany. 

The  lower  a  yachi  carries  her  weights,  the  more  sail 
she  can  bear  ;  hence  it  is  not  unusual  for  a  boat  on 
a  big  race  day  to  be  cleared,  much  as  a  warship  is 
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our  largest  racing  yacht,  that  distinction  being 
claimed  by  Satanita,  which  is  131  feet— that  is, 
almost  two  cricket -pitches — over  all,  with  water- 
line  length  of  97'35  feel,  a  sail  spread  of  1056-2 
square  feet,  and  a  rating  of  1 7o'62  tons.  There  is 
not  much  to  choose  between  the  Brilannia  and  her 
sister  ship  the  Valkyrit,  which  is  rather  smaller. 
The  two  boats  were  designed  by  Mr.  G.  L. 
Watson,  and  built  side  by  side  at  Partick  on  the 
Clyde,  the  Prince's  being  a  little  bigger  than  the 
Earl's,  as  was  only  proper.  It  is  reported  that  she 
cost  over  _;£i2,ooo  to  start  with,  and  takes  ^1,500 
a  year  to  keep  her  going  in  wages,  gratuities,  and 
other  expenses ;  for  the  running  of  a  big  racer,  with 


cleared  for  action.  When  the  Valkyrie  and 
Vigilant  met  they  were  mere  shells,  and  when  the 
Thistle  crossed  the  Atlantic  to  try  conclusions  with 
Volunteer,  she  had  all  her  upholstery  cleared  out, 
and  her  only  seating  accommodation  was  a  plain 
wooden  bench  round  the  side  of  the  plainly  painted 
saloon.  Now  she  has  changed  her  owners  and 
her  name  a  very  different  state  of  things  exists 
below,  and  few  would  recognise  the  Thistle  of  the 
wooden  bench  in  the  German  Emperor's  elaborate 
Meteor. 

Some  racers  are  never  fitted  at  all,  the  fashion 
in  that  respect  having  been  set  twenty  years  ago 
by  the  Marquis  of  Ailsa  in  his  40-tonner,  Blood- 
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hound.  Fittings  would  indeed  be  useless  in  small 
yachts,  for  no  one  would  ever  think  of  a  comfortable 
cruise  in  even  a  modern  twenty.  They  are  mere 
racing  machines,  in  which  everything  is  sacrificed 
to  speed.  Below  the  water-line  they  have  hardly 
anything  but  a  coat  of  paint  and  a  few  spare  sails. 
Above  it  they  have  as  little  freeboard  as  can  be 
given  them,  so  as  to  minimise  their  resistance  to 
the  wind  ;  the  bulwarks  have  been  cut  down  to  a 
mere  rail ;  the  skylights  and  companions  are  as 
flat  as  they  can  be  ;  the  dead-eyes  of  the  standing 
rigging  have  long  ago  been  replaced  by  screws ; 
the  ropes  are  of  steel  wherever  possible,  even  the 
lifts  and  halliards  are  of  flexible  steel ;  and  should 
there  be  a  capstan,  it  is  either  of  aluminium  or 
gun-metal,  so  arranged  as  to  be  removable  and 
stowable  deep  down  below  during  racing  hours. 

It  was  of  course  inevitable  that  when  racing 
began  a  mere  racing  machine  would  eventually  be 
developed,  especially  as  none  of  the  many  measure- 
ment rules  contained  a  limiting  clause  as  to  cargo 
space  or  passenger  accommodation.  The  absence 
of  this  clause  has  all  along  left  yacht- racing  open  to 
the  taunt  that  there  is  no  use  in  it  except  as  a 
healthy  pastime.  If  the  measurement  were  the 
same  as  that  of  our  merchant  ships,  the  gain  would 
be  great  in  discovering  what  form  of  hull  and  sail- 
plan  yielded  most  speed  and  handiness ;  but  to  have 
special  modes  of  measurement  that  end  only  in  the 
discovery  of  the  smallest  amount  of  deck-area  that 
can  accommodate  a  racing  crew,  and,  under  the 
American  system,  a  ballasting  crew  as  well,  during 
a  few  hours  of  daylight,  is  to  produce  an  expensive 
toy  of  less  general  value  than  a  racehorse,  who  is  at 
least  of  use  in  the  breeding  of  our  equine  rank  and 
file.  The  same  objection  would,  however,  apply  to 
all  our  outdoor  sports,  and  we  must  be  content  to 
regard  a  racing  yacht  as  we  would  a  cricket-bat. 

Measurement  is  the  prime  difficulty  in  all  things 
maritime.  With  the  alteration  of  our  tonnage  laws 
forty  years  ago  our  mercantile  marine  resumed  its 
ascendency,  no  inconsiderable  amount  of  the  pro- 
gress being  due  to  the  fact  that  such  advantage 
has  been  taken  of  these  laws  that  a  ship's  actual 
tonnage  is  often  twice  as  much  as  her  register.  In 
yachts  the  same  thing  has  occurred,  only  more  so, 
owing  to  no  question  of  profit  having  to  be  con- 
sidered in  the  problem.  Space  would  fail  us  to 
enumerate  the  many  modes  that  have  been  sug- 
gested, or  even  to  mention  all  that  have  been 
adopted  and  reduced  to  absurdity  by  being  built 
fully  up  to  in  extreme  types. 

The  older  rules  —in  which  the  factors  were  merely 
length  and  breadth — were  really  exploded  by  the  lead 
keel  first  adopted  from  small  model  boats  about 
1834,  and  used  on  the  Wave  in  that  year.  These 
rules  said  nothing  about  depth,  and  as  depth  with 
the  ballast  outside  was  as  useful  for  stability  as 
breadth  of  beam,  boats  became  deeper  and  longer 
as  the  prejudice  against  the  lead  disappeared  ;  and, 
length  for  length,  they  carried  more  sail.  The  way 
in  which  the  length  was  measured  also  gave  an 
opening  to  the  ingenious,  and  produced  the  raking 
stern-post  and  the  dog-legged  stem-post  and  other 
devices,  until  some  sort  of  a  lasting  standard  was 
obtained  in  the  Thames  Rule,  which  even  to-day 


is  that  by  which  yachts  are  bought  and  hired— 
though  anything  but  that  mider  which  they  are 
raced.  The  measuring  of  the  length  on  the  water- 
line  introduced  in  1878,  and  the  new  rule  of  1880— 
breadth  multiplied  by  the  square  of  the  length  and 
breadth  together  and  divided  by  1730— further  en- 
couraged the  long  deep  narrow  type,  until  mere 
"  planks  on  edge "  appeared  on  the  scene ;  btit 
the  absurdity  of  the  "  lead  mines,"  and  tfieir  ex- 
pense, became  at  last  unbearable,  and  in  1886 
the  present  sail-area  rule  was  introduced,  which 
is  now  going  the  way  of  the  rest  amid  the  bulbs 
and  fins  and  canoe-bottoms  which  have  come  to 
trouble  it 

It  is  customary  to  date  yacht  racing  in  England 
from  the  match  for  a  hundred  guineas  sailed  in  by 
Charles  the  Second  over  the  old  Thames  course 
from  Greenwich  to  Gravesend  and  back ;  and  we 
need  go  no  farther  into  the  past,  although 
obviously  that  was  not  the  first  yacht  race  on  these 
waters.  But  yacht  racing  was  practically  unreo^- 
nised  as  a  sport  until  within  the  last  fifty  years. 
The  Royal  Cork  Yacht  club  had  been  established 
under  another  name  in  1720  ;  the  Royal  Thames  is 
the  descendant  of  the  Cumberland  Fleet,  founded 
in  1775  ;  the  Royal  Yacht  Squadron  dates  from 
1812  ;  and  there  are  other  existing  clubs  founded 
between  then  and  the  fifties  ;  but  the  public  toci 
no  more  notice  of  them  than  of  the  clubs  in  St 
James's  Street,  until  the  America  suddenly  ap- 
peared in  British  Waters  in  the  year  of  the  Great 
Exhibition. 

The  influence  of  the  America  was  great,  but 
rather  out  of  proportion  to  her  performances.  She 
was  built  to  beat  the  Maria^  but  failed  to  do  so, 
and  the  syndicate  that  ordered  her,  consisting  oi 
the  brothers  Stevens  and  four  others,  got  her 
cheap  in  consequence.  When  she  came  to  ancha' 
off"  Hempstead,  on  July  30,  1851,  those  who  saw 
her  were  in  raptures  as  to  the  fit  of  her  sails,  which 
were  of  a  new  material.  British  yachts  in  those 
days  had  sails  of  hand-made  flax  canvas  which  was 
about  as  firm  in  texture  as  the  unbleached  merchaitf 
canvas  of  to-day.  The  sails  of  the  America  were 
of  machine-spun  cotton,  and,  instead  of  being  bent 
in  the  usual  manner,  were  laced  not  only  to  the 
gaffs  and  booms  but  to  the  masts — even  the  head- 
sail  was  laced  to  a  boom— so  that  they  were  almost 
as  tight  as  a  drumhead,  and  contrasted  strongly 
with  the  loose-footed,  free-and-easy  canvas  of  the 
then  fashionable  type.  In  hull  she  was  not  unlike 
the  newer  racers  of  the  time  built  on  the  lines 
advocated  by  Scott  Russell ;  in  fact,  allowing  iv: 
the  clipper  bow,  she  bore  a  close  resemblance  to 
the  Mosquito^  built  in  1848  by  the  Thames  Iron- 
works, after  a  design  by  Tom  Waterman,  who,  i: 
will  be  remembered,  was  the  designer  of  itu: 
*'  mother  of  troopers,"  the  good  old  Himalaya,  ova 
of  the  honestest  and  most  successful  vessels  e\e: 
launched.  The  Mosquito^  like  the  Tiara  and  the 
Menaiy  was,  however,  an  exceptional  boat,  a  pioneer 
of  the  new  era  which  practically  opened  with  ihe 
America,  The  bulk  of  the  fleet  were  big  roomy 
vessels,  roundish  in  the  bow  and  barrel,  and 
with  a  long  clean  run — "  codVhead  and  mackerel- 
tail ''  shape,  as  it  is  popularly  called. 
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On   the  arrival  of  the  America  her  managing 

owner,  Commodore  Stevens,  published  a  challenge 

to  sail   any  British   yacht  for  ;^i,ooo,  or    even 

;^io,ooo,  "  provided  there  was  a  six-knot  breeze 

on  the  day  of  the  race."    The  challenge  remained 

unaccepted  ;  it  was  considered  then,  as  now,  that 

special  matches  of   this  nature  do  no  good    to 

yachting,  and  that  the  only  true  test  of  a  boat's 

form   is  her  behaviour  in  a  series  of  regattas  in 

which  she  has  to  meet  many  different  conditions  of 

wind  and  sea.     But  as  the  Americans  appeared  to 

think  that  they  were  being  treated  discourteously, 

the  Royal  Yacht  Squadron  went  out  of  their  way 

to  offer  a  cup  of  the  value  of  jQioo  to  be  sailed  for 

round  the  Isle  of  Wight,  open  to  all  comers  without 

conditions  or  time  allowances.    This  is  the  cup 

that  it  has  pleased    the  Americans  to  call  the 

Queen's  cup,  for  some  unknown  reason,  unless  it 

be,  as  suggested,  that  the  crown  in  its  hall-mark 

has  been   assumed  to  be  Her  Majesty's  private 

crest.     In   1851,   five   Queen's  cups  were  given, 

none  of  which  resembled  it.    One  was  given  to 

the  Royal  Yacht  Squadron,  one    to  the  Royal 

St.  George's  Club,  one  to  the  Royal  Thames,  one 

10  the    Royal  Victoria,  and    one  10  the   Royal 

Southern,  and  they  are  all  still  in  this  country. 

A  very  miscellaneous  fleet  crossed  the  starting 
line  on  that  eventful  Friday,  August  22.    There 
were  fifteen  of  them,  ranging  from  Mr.  Ackers's 
big  393-ton  barque  Brilliant^  through  a  collection 
of  schooners  and  cutters  down  to  Mr.  Thomas's 
little  47-ton  cutter  Aurora^  which  few  supposed 
was  to  be  the  legal  winner  of  the   race.      The 
America  was  the  biggest  of  the  crowd,  except  three 
sea-going  craft  with  broadside  guns.    According  to 
the  then  system  of  measurement,  she  was,  as  stated 
m  Hunt's  "  Yachting  Magazine,"  a  200-ton  vessel. 
Eight  of  the  crowd  were  under  a  hundred  tons,  and 
of  the  whole  fleet  there  were  only  five  that  could  by 
any  stretch  of  the  imagination  be  classed  as  racers 
or  had  in  fact  won  prizes.     It  was  a  curious  race. 
The  fleet  went  one  way,  the  America  another. 
"Round    the    Isle    of    Wight"    in    yacht-racing 
parlance  means  round  the  Nab,  and  then  right 
away ;  and  round  the  Nab  went  the  Britishers.   But 
the  Yankee,  to  the  amusement  of  the  spectators 
and  the  dismay  of  the  officials,  took  no  notice  of 
the  distant  lightship,  but  headed  straight  for  the 
corner  of   the  island,   scraped    over    Bembridge 
Ledge,  and  thence  took  the  short  line  to  Culver 
Cliff.    Off  Bonchurch  the  long-voyagers  began  to 
close  up,  and  Freak  and  Volante  got  to  windward 
of  her.  Then  a  series  of  disasters  occurred.  Arrow 
grounded  off  Ventnor,  and  Alarm  and  some  of  the 
schooners  went  to  her  help  and  towed  her  off. ,  Off 
St.  Lawrence  Freak  fouled  Volante^zxidi  thus  four 
of  the  racers  were  knocked  out  of  the  match. 
Passing  the  Needles,  the  America  was  a  long  way 
in  front,  but    coming  up  the    Solent  the  wind 
dropped,  and  when  Cowes  was  reached  the  Aurora 
was  only  eight  minutes  behind.    The  Aurora  had 
sailed  the  course,  which  the  America  had  not,  and 
i    she  promptly  claimed  the  cup ;  but  as  the  Squadron 
people  had  omitted  to  tell  the  Americans  that  they 
must  round  the  Nab,  they  saw  no  other  way  out 
of  the  difficulty  than  to  hand  the  prize  to  the  first 
yacht  in. 


On  the  following  Monday  a  race  for  one  of  the 
Queen's  Cups  was  sailed  ;  the  America  was  invited 
to  enter,  but  her  owner  declined  to  risk  the  reputa- 
tion of  his  boat  in  a  fickle  breeze.     Shortly  after- 
wards he  sailed  a  match  with  Robert  Stephenson's 
Titania    and  won,   and    this    brought  him    the 
customer  he  was  in  search  of,   in  the  person  of 
Lord  De  Blaquiere,  who  bought  the  America  for 
;^4,ooo.     Next  year,  under  his  lordship's  flag,  she 
beat    Mr.   Bartlett's    Sverige  and    tried    for    the 
Queen's  Cup,  when  she  was  beaten  by  both  Arrow 
and  Mosquito.    She  did  not  sail  in  another  match 
until  1 86 1,  and  then  she  was  easily  beaten  by 
Alarm.     In  fact,  she  was  in  this  country  for  more 
than  ten  years,  and,  so  far  from  having  "a  long  roll 
of  victories,"  only  won  on  three  occasions.     But 
she  was  a  good  boat,  though  not  a  lucky  one ;  a 
beauty  to  look  at  and  a  beauty  to  go.     "  No  foam, 
but  rather  a  water  jet,  rose  from  her  bows,  and  the 
greatest  point  of  resistance  seemed  about  the  beam, 
or  just  forward  of  her  mainmast,  for  the  seas  flashed 
off  from  her  sides  at  that  point  every  time  she  met 
them."    There  is  a  model  of  her  in  the  Greenwich 
Naval  Museum,  and  though  the  deck-plan  is  flat- 
ironish  and  ungraceful,  the  underwater  lines  are 
singularly  pleasing  and  quite  worthy  of  the  pains 
that  Steers  took  with   them.    After    her   defeat 
by  Alarm^   the  America  was   sold  to  the  Con- 
federate States,  and  in  1862  she  was  found  by  the 
Northerners  sunk  in  the  St.  John's  River  in  Florida. 
She  was  raised,  and  used  in  the  United  States 
Government  service  for  some  years,  and  then  she 
was  sold  out  as  being  no  longer  fit,  and  was  bought 
by  General  Butler  and  again  turned  into  a  yacht. 
In  1870  she  was  one  of  the  starters  in  the  match 
against  the  Cambria  for  her  old  cup,  and  she  is 
still  afloat. 

The  cup  was  presented  to  the  New  York  Yacht 
Club  in  1857,  by  Commodore  Stevens,  as  an  inter- 
national challenge  trophy,  but  any  contest  for  it 
is  subject   to  conditions  that  make  its  winning 
impossible  except  by  a  series  of  flukes.     It  was 
not,  however,  the  Commodore's  intention  that  it 
should  leave  America,  but  that  it  should  be  the 
means  of  improvement  in  American  yachting.   And 
there  can  be  no  doubt  that  it  has  been  so  during 
the  last  twenty  years.     Nothing,  however,  would 
have  been  heard  of  it  had  not  the  Sappho,  a  300- 
ton  schooner,  crossed  the  Atlantic  in  1868  and 
challenged  "all  British  yachts  '  in  the  style  of  1851. 
This  time  the  challenge  was  accepted  ;  the  Sappho, 
like  the  rest,  went  round  the  Nab,  but  she  never 
really  had  a  chance,  and  was  not  in  sight  when  the 
winner  reached  Cowes.     Had  the  Cambria    not 
won  that  race,  the  America  Cup  would  have  been 
left  undisturbed  ;  but  Mr.  Ashbury,  her  owner,  was 
an  enterprising  man  with  a  pardonably  good  opinion 
of  his  ship,  and  he  sent  the  first  challenge  westward 
on  the  nothing-venture  nothing-win  principle.     In 
the  race,  which  took  place  on  August  8,  1 870,  there 
were  eighteen  starters  ;  on  the  outward  journey  the 
Cambria  was  fouled,  and  on  her  return  she  lost  her 
foretopmast  from  the  effects  of  the  foul.    The  affair 
was  so  unsatisfactory  that  the  conditions  for  future 
matches    were    altered,  and    the  challenger   was 
required  to  sail  against  only  one  yacht  at  a  time. 
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but  the  yacht  was  not  necessarily  to  be  the  same 
in  each  match — in  fact,  the  challenger  was  to  enter 
into  a  sort  of  tournament  in  which  he  had  to  beat 
the  best  heavy-weather  boat  on  a  heavy-weather 
day  and  the  best  light-weather  boat  on  a  light- 
weather  day,  and  so  on,  so  that  practically  his  only 
chance  consisted  in  a  sudden  change  of  weather 
during  a  race. 

In  1 87 1  Mr.  Ashbury  had  a  try  with  the  Livonia 
under  these  conditions.  As  it  turned  out,  she  only 
met  the  Columbia^  which  she  beat  once  and  was 
beaten  by  twice.  The  contest  led  to  a  certain 
amount  of  ill-feeling,  and  for  fourteen  years  the  cup 
was  left  unnoticed.  During  that  time  American 
yachts  remained  much  as  they  were,  while  on  this 
side  of  the  Atlantic  improvements  were  taking 
place.  The  American  typical  yacht  had  gone  farther 
and  farther  away  from  the  form  of  the  old  America 
and  become  a  mere  skimming-dish,  while  the  British- 
built  boats  were  getting  deeper  and  deeper.  Only 
one  boat  was  built  on  the  American  side  on  what 
is  known  as  "  the  compromise  model,"  with  neither 
excessive  beam  nor  depth,  and  this  was  the  Shadow, 
produced  by  Mr.  N.  G.  Herreshoff  in  1872,  with 
whose  successes,  ranging  even  up  to  now,  the 
reputation  of  the  Herreshoffs  began.  But  though 
the  Shadow  might  win,  the  example  was  lost  on 
the  Americans,  who  clung  to  the  broad  and  shallow 
in  spite  of  all  that  could  be  said. 

In  188 1,  however,  came  the  awakening.  The 
capsizing  of  the  Mo/iatvk  shook  their  faith  in  width 
as  the  only  means  of  stability,  and  the  coming  of  the 
Madge  and  the  20-ton  Clara  completely  shattered 
their  trust  in  mere  shallowness  as  a  factor  in  speed. 
The  Madge  was  a  Clyde  lo-tonner  taken  out  by 
Mr.  Coats,  which  carried  all  before  her.  There  was 
no  question  with  her  of  a  suitable  boat  for  a  suitable 
wind.  In  every  weather  she  won.  The  Clara 
followed  and  emphasised  the  lesson. 

Early  in  1885  Sir  Richard  Sutton,  the  owner  of 
one  of  the  best  of  British  cutters,  thought  that  under 
these  circumstances  he  had  a  chance  of  securing 
the  America  Cup,  and  was  persuaded  to  challenge 
for  it.  The  result  was  what  might  have  been 
anticipated.  The  terms  require  that  six  months* 
notice  should  be  given,  together  with  particulars  of 
the  challenging  yacht,  in  order  that  new  boats  may 
be  built  to  defend  the  trophy.  The  Puritan  was 
the  best  of  the  boats  that  were  built.  She  was 
merely  an  improved  Shadow,  a  compromise  between 
beam  and  depth,  quite  unlike  the  typical  American 
boats,  and  rigged  in  complete  cutter  style.  Her 
sail-plan  was  the  same  as  that  of  the  Genesta,  but 
-on  a  larger  scale  ;  in  her  hull  she  was  half  as  broad 
again,  and  this  extra  beam  gave  her  the  needful 
stability  without  so  much  lead  on  her  keel,  for  her 
displacement  was  only  107  tons,  against  the  Ge- 
fiesta's  141.  Had  the  Puritan  been  measured  as  the 
British  yachts  then  were,  she  would  have  been  a 
141-tonner,  whereas  the  Genesta  was  an  80-tonner  ; 
thus  the  advantage  gained  by  building  the  new  boat 
after  knowing  the  measurements  of  the  old  one  were 
never  more  clearly  shown  ;  nor,  it  may  be  added, 
was  the  absurdity  of  having  different  systems  of 
measurement,  for  if  the  Genesta  had  been  built  to 
suit  the  New  York  rule,  she  would  have  been  so 
Handicapped  in  her  matches  in  home  waters  that 


she  could  never  have  won  a  prize,  whereas  the  feet 
of  her  dimensions  being  known  enabled  Mr.  Bur- 
gess to  design  a  boat  under  that  rule  to  beat  her.    I 
which,  though  of  the  same  length,  was  more  thm 
half  as  large  again.  i 

Next  year  the  Galatea  challenged  for  the  cap  \ 
and  was  beaten  by  the  Mayflower,  as  was  generaUy 
expected,  Galatea  being  a  much  inferior  boat  :j 
Genesta,  and  Mayfloiver  being  an  improved 
Puritan,  Next  year,  the  Jubilee  year,  the  TMsik 
went  out  to  be  defeated  by  Volunteer,  Then  caice 
a  rest  of  six  years,  during  which  the  approximatior? 
in  the  system  of  measurement  and  the  consequent 
approximation  in  the  types  of  the  boats  appeared 
to  offer  the  chance  of  which  the  Earl  of  Dunni\en 
availed  himself  to  have  his  Valkyrie  beaten  by  ih;: 
Vigilant,  It  is  difficult  to  see  how  it  could  b»e 
otherwise,  for  even  if  the  boat  were  speciaEy 
designed  to  suit  the  wind  and  water  of  the  New 
York  course,  the  defenders  during  the  six  monihs 
in  which  her  form  is  known  will  build  not  one  boa: 
but  many,  in  order  to  have  a  selection  in  which 
every  possible  improvement  will  be  attempted  zxA 
tested  before  the  day  of  the  race,  when,  even  if  the 
competitors  were  equal,  the  advantage  must  res: 
with  the  local  boat  and  the  local  crew.  There  arc 
naval  architects  on  both  sides  of  the  Atlantic  that  i 
can  design  a  boat  to  beat  a  boat  whose  form  b 
known.  It  is  not  as  if  the  Americans  build  on  one 
system  and  the  British  on  another.  The  onh 
system  on  which  the  Americans  build  in  the  cjp 
contests  is  to  beat  the  challenger.  That  is  exact!) 
what  Commodore  Stevens  intended  ;  and  realiv 
his  name  should  be  honoured  among  all  gO'>i 
yachtsmen,  for  with  his  America  he  was  the  instra- 
mentof  clearing  away  the  cod's-head  and  mackerd 
tail,  and  with  his  deed  of  gift  he  has  swept  the 
mere  skimming-dish  off  the  water. 

There  is  no  reason  why  an  American  should  nv 
build  as  good  a  boat  as  we  can,  or  even  a  better, 
without  the  stimulus  of  a  cup  challenge  ;  for  ther. 
is  no  monopoly  of  naval  architecture  on  either  si<k 
of  the  Atlantic.  Just  as  we  had  a  good  time  of  it 
with  the  Madge,  the  Clara,  and  the  Minerva^  so 
the  Americans  are  now  doing  well  over  here  with 
the  Wee  Winn,  the  Meneen,  and  the  I^akoiah. 
It  is  really  amusing  to  hear  the  outer)'  against  the 
new  Herreshoff  lo-mter— so  similar  is  it  to  that 
which  greeted  the  Mcuige  in  America.  AVe  are 
told  that  she  is  a  ''  mere  racing  machine,  and  like 
a  birdcage  inside,"  being  strengthened  by  cross 
struts  like  so  many  scaffold  poles  jutting  out,  frorc 
her  bilge  to  her  deck,  in  the  same  way  as  the 
Vigilant  was  strengthened  to  enable  her  to  cros- 
the  Atlantic.  The  Dakotah  is  certainly  a  big  ttn, 
for  she  is  51  feet  over  all,  35  feet  on  the  water-lme. 
and  ^\  feet  beam,  her  sail-area  being  1,712  squaK 
feet  J  but  it  is  difficult  to  see  why  her  builder  shoul«- 
be  blamed  for  his  success,  or  her  owner  for  securr.. 
a  good  boat. 

There  can  be  no  finality  in  yacht  racing  ;  bar- 
must  be  built  to  beat  boats  as  long  as  ihv 
measurement  lasts,  and  when  the  utmost  has  Ixxr. 
obtained  out  of  one  formula,  we  will  start  afrt>*-- 
under  another,  until,  perhaps,  we  develop  a  net- 
we  can  live  in,  instead  of  riding  on  like  so  mar} 
jockeys.  w.  j.  cordon. 


THE     PEOPLES     OF     EUROPE 

HOW  THEY    LIVE,   THINK,    AND   LABOUR. 


THE   MIXTURE   OF    RACES. 

THE  Slav  people  have  passed  through  some 
bitter  moments  in  their  historical  evolution. 
Turn  by  tum  they  have  had  to  submit  to  the 
yoke  of  barbarians,  to  slaver}',  and  finally  to  the 
burden  of  the  most  despotic  monarchical  govern- 
ment that  exists  in  the  world.  The  passing  through 
of  these  different  phases  has  endowed  this  people 
with  a  faculty  of  adapting  themselves  easily  to  cir- 
cumstances and  a  suppleness  of  bending  to  the 
inevitable.  They  have  seen  and  suffered  too  much 
to  I>e  amazed  at  anything  that  may  occur.  It  is 
useless  to  deny  that  methods  of  government  leave 
their  mark  upon  a  papulation,  the  same  as  pecu- 
liarities of  climate  and  sky  ;  and  the  government 
under  which  the  Slav  people  have  so  long  groaned 
has  not  failed  to  leave  its  impression. 

Russia,  whose  soil  differs  considerably  from  that 
of  the  rest  of  Euro|>e,  with  its  immense  alluvial 
plains,  in  which  even  a  pebble  is  a  rarity,  with  its 
Rovernment  antiquated  by  several  centuries,  as 
compared  to  that  of  other  European  nations,  with 
nianners  and  customs  directly  opposed  in  many 
respects  to  those  of  the  more  civilised  peoples  of 


the  West,  has  this  distinctive  impression  strongly. 
Wt  find  it  even  in  the  large  towns ;  and  among 
those  which  have  this  national  ea^^f  most  markedly 
Emphasised  Moscow  stands  pre-eminent.  This  city 
is  commonly  compared  to  a  huge  village.'  What 
most  strikes  the  visitor  is  its  extraordinary  number 
of  beautiful  churches,  whose  architecture  for  the 
most  part  is  more  original  than  artistic.  The 
Muscovites  are  the  true  Russians  of  the  empire. 
It  is  they  who  cultivate  ands[ieak  best  the  Russian 
language.  After  Moscow  cornes  Odessa,  which 
enjoys  the  reputation  of  being  the  most  liberal  city 
of  the  empire  as  well  as  the  most  beautiful  after  the 
capital.  Kief  is  the  holy  city  far  exreUeitcf,  where 
Slavs  as  well  as  strangers  are  taken  lo  visit  the 
churches  and  the  mysterious  caves  stocked  with 
relics  of  saints.*  St,  Petersburg  recalls  Dresden, 
Berlin,  and  other  capitals.  Here,  owing  no  doubt 
to  the  neighbourhood  of  the  German  Baltic  pro- 
vinces, the  German  language  is  largely  spoken  by 
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the  population.  The  modem  Russians  adore  their 
language,  and  are  proud  of  its  riches  ;  the  younger 
generation  speaks  it  well  and  prefers  it  to  all  others. 
They  also  write  it  correctly.  Formerly  this  was  not 
the  case,  and  in  good  society,  French,  and  some- 
times German,  was  the  language  always  employed. 
Russian  has  but  few  dialects.  There  is  only  Little 
Russian,  the  Russian  of  White  Russia,  and  an 
impure  Russian,  in  which  are  mixed  many.  Polish 
words,  which  is  spoken  in  those  provinces  which 
touch  on  Poland. 

The  Russian  is  profoundly  religious  by  nature. 
His  temperament  inclines  him  to  belief;  he  is 
also  excessively  superstitious,  but  he  is  not  eager 
to  make  converts.  Religion  in  Russia  is  so  closely 
bound  up  with  politics,  seeing  that  the  Czar  is  the 
head  of  the  church,  that  it  is  necessary  to  speak  at 
once  of  the  political  ideas  that  predominate.  The 
upper  classes,  with  few  exceptions— for  there  are 
a  few  among  them  who  have  advanced  ideas — are 
persuaded  that  their  country  could  not  be  governed 
by  any  other  rtgime  than  that  which  actually  exists— 
that  is  to  say,  the  autocratic.  Their  hereditary 
cultus  for  the  Emperor  makes  them  regard  him 
as  they  might  a  god,  and,  according  to  them,  just 
as  the  earth  would  be  unproductive  without  the 
fructifying  rays  of  the  sun,  so  Russia  would  be 
ruined  if  the  day  came  when  she  should  be  with- 
drawn from  the  influence  of  the  Czar.  I'he  aris- 
tocracy further  believe,  and  not  without  reason, 
that  the  people  would  be  miserable  if  the  auto- 
cratic rigime  were  suppressed,  not  so  much  be- 
cause it  is  a  rigime,  as  for  its  personal  prestige ;  and 
they  always  oppose  themselves  to  the  establishment 
of  a  constitution  on  the  plea  that  the  people  are 
not  civilised  enough,  are  not  ripe  for  such  an 
innovation.  Now  the  constitution  is  the  dream, 
and  the  reasonable  dream,  of  the  majority  of  the 
people  of  the  middle  classes.  The  lower  classes, 
It  is  true,  are  so  little  educated  that  it  would 
be  impossible  for  them  to  say  what  regime 
would  be  most  favourable  for  their  well-being  ; 
but  nevertheless  many  of  them  also  aspire  to  see  this 
dream  of  a  constitution  put  into  practice,  though 
they  know  neither  the  causes  that  hinder  it  from 
being  realised  nor  those  which  would  bring  it  about 
most  quickly  and  surely. 


Russia  represents  a  mixture  of  European  and 
Asiatic  races.  The  Aryan  Slavs  occupy  in  compact 
masses  the  largest  part  of  Russia.  They  represent 
the  European  element ;  whilst  the  Asiatic  tribes,  who 
have  come  from  the  East,  are  established  and 
scattered  more  or  less  throughout  the  whole  of  the 
empire.  In  the  north  are  found  the  Samogitians 
and  the  I^pps,  and  in  the  south  the  Tartars  ;  on 
the  east,  at  the  mouth  of  the  Volga,  are  distributed 
non-Slavonic  peoples.  Towards  the  north,  too, 
are  found  a  large  number  of  Finns  and  Turco-Mon- 
golians.  Besides  these,  there  are  Letts  and 
Germans.  On  the  south  of  Esthonia  extends  the 
domain  of  another  Aryan  nationality,  akin  to  the 
Slavs  but  distinct  from  them.  These  are  the 
Lithuanians.  The  largest  number  of  Tartars  live  in 
the  Crimea.     The  Jews  have  established  their  com- 


mercial colonies  in  all  the  chief  cities,  but  the 
largest  section  live  in  those  provinces  which  have 
been  specially  told  off  for  their  occupation-  Stfll, 
taken  as  a  whole,  it  is  of  Slavs  that  the  Russiari 
people  is  chiefly  composed,  and  these  may  be 
roughly  divided  into  three  groups.  The  Russians  ci 
White  Russia  who  inhabit  the  plains  watered  on 
the  left  by  the  Duna  and  the  marshy  banks  of  the 
Prito  ;  the  Little  Russians,  who  occupy  the  Donctz 
in  Russia,  Galicia,  and  the  sources  of  the  Tisza  m 
Hungary  ;  and  the  Greater  Russians  or  Musco\nte<, 
who  people  the  other  portions  of  the  empire,  ar^ 
especially  the  centre.  Another  race  near  akin,  and 
also  Slav,  are  the  Poles.  The  districts  inhabited  by 
the  Poles  are  to  be  found  between  the  Rivers  Narr 
and  Dniester.  In  Russia  marriages  between  people 
of  the  same  province  are  common,  but  Russians 
will  also  marry  into  another  district  As  a  rule,  how- 
ever, there  exists  a  pronounced  preference  for 
marriages  contracted  between  people  of  the  same 
province  or  the  same  district  Mothers  with  mar- 
riageable daughters  always  prefer  that  these  should, 
if  possible,  contract  an  alliance  with  a  neighbour, 
or  at  least  with  a  compatriot  and  a  co-religionist 

The  bond  which  holds  together  this  great  nation 
is  a  fervent  and  sincere  patriotism,  based  not  so 
much  on  a  desire  of  working  for  the  good  of  thdr 
country  as  upon  a  profoundly  rooted  attachment 
to  the  soil,  the  Czar,  and  all  that  depends  cm 
him.  There  also  exists  another  species  of  patriot- 
ism of  a  somewhat  superficial  character,  and  to 
which  the  Russians  have  given  a  nickname — a 
patriotism  which  has  no  other  foundation  than  a 
love  of  country  which  is  based  upon  the  national 
meats  and  drinks  which  are  particularly  agreeable 
to  their  palate.  Neither  the  aristocracy  nor  the 
Russian  people  feel  the  need  to  re-act  against  the 
lack  of  liberty,  whether  for  the  sake  of  individuals 
or  for  the  sake  of  the  masses.  This  inertia  is  nc 
doubt  due  to  inherent  Slavonic  indolence  just  zs 
much  as  to  a  lack  of  civilisation  which  permits 
them  to  live  tranquilly  from  day  to  day,  contenting 
themselves  ns  best  may  be,  and  supporting  with 
resignation  the  actual  state  of  things.  It  is  only 
the  middle  classes  who  sometimes  express  their 
murmurs  in  action.  The  proverbial  patience  of  the 
Slav  people  is  described  in  a  very  touching  manner 
in  the  poems  of  the  native  poet  Nekrassov. 

NO  OVERCROWDING. 

European  Russia  occupies  all  Eastern  Europe 
between  the  parallels  38°,  55**,  and  70®  north  latitude. 
Its  extent  is  8,644,120  square  miles.  Its  length 
from  north  to  south  is  2,000  miles,  its  breadth  mer 
1,500  miles.  The  population,  including  Asiatic 
Russia,  is  about  104,002,000  or  13  per  square  mile, 
figures  which  show  that  up  to  the  present  there  is 
no  serious  crowding,  even  in  the  large  towns.  There 
is  little  emigration  in  Russia,  excepting  in  the  pro- 
vinces of  Poland  and  in  White  Russia,  whence  tht 
inhabitants  emigrate  to  America,  and  especially  to 
Brazil.  As  a  rule  these  changes  of  abode  have  no: 
proved  favourable  to  the  emigrants,  and,  taken  a5« 
whole,  it  may  be  said  that  the  Russians  leave  their 
land  unwillingly,  and  are  not  adapted  for  colonists. 


INTERNAL  EMIGRATION. 

There  is  a  certain  amount  of  internal  emigration. 
In  the  provinces  which  are  less  rich  and  less 
fav-oured  by  nature,  the  peasants  will  quit  their  vil- 
lages to  gel  work  elsewhere— in  summer  in  those 
fields  which  lack  labourers,  in  winler  in  the  towns, 
either  as  day  labourers  or  as  cabdrivers.  Peasants 
are  not  fond  of  changing  from  one  district  to  another, 
l>ecause  they  love  to  remain  true  to  the  miserable 
hut  that  has  seen  their  birth,  and  to  the  strip  of 
ground  which  belongs  to  them  by  right.  Emigra- 
tion is  not  looked  upon  with  a  favourable  eye  by  the 
tlovemment,  and  emigrants  are  rigorously  pursued 
and  often  punished.     It  is  only  the  Jews  who  are 
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intention  of  appropriating  the  goods  of  others,  but 
more  frequently  for  the  purpose  of  satisfying  some 
low  personal  vengeance. 

Russian  mothers  cf  all  classes  adore  their  chil- 
dren, and  usually  nurse  them  themselves.   Mothers 
in  this  country  are  able  to  earn  their  livelihood  with 
ease.     A  large  nuniber  of  these  women  have  inhe- 
rited from  their  mothers  a  faculty  for  work.     The 
older  generation  had  been  born  in  the  days  when 
domestic  servants  were  slaves  and  were  trained  by 
their  masters  to  perfection,  so  that  they  understand 
most  admirably  how  to  wash  and  iron,  how  to  mend 
and  to  make  laces  of  a  unique  cliaracier.     They 
are  also  gcod  spinners,  good  cooks,  good  dress- 
makers, good  hair- dressers.     All  this  is  due  to  the 
fact  that  iji  the  days  of  serfdom  the 
large  rich  proprietors  were  in  the  habit 
of  sending  their  servants  to  the  dis- 
tant towns  in  order  that  they  might 
learn  various   handicrafts,  whence   it 
resulted  that  not  only  the  young  men 
but  also  the  young  girls  acquired  the 
possibility  of  becoming  skilful  workers, 
and  they  in  their  turn  have  transmitted 
to  their  children  the  methods  they  so- 
thoroughly  learnt. 

Russian  men  are  not  often  good 
husbands,  and  very  rarely  good  fathers. 
They  love  women,  wine,  and  cards  too 
well ;  but  in  order  to  be  just  it  must 
be  added  that  the  two  latter  vices  are 
also  very  frequent  among  women, 
although  in  a  somewhat  less  degree. 
The  women  of  trie  people  get  drunk 
just  like  the  men,  and  great  ladies 
have  a  passion  for  cards  as  pronounced 
as  that  of  the  stronger  sex. 


allowed  to  move  with  facility,  the  natives  being 
only  too  enchanted  to  see  these  people  depart,  see- 
ing the  innate  enmity  they  have  for  this  unfortunate 
race,  who  succeed,  thanks  to  their  industry  and 
thrift,  inenriching  themselves,  while  the  lazy  drunken 
Slav  does  nothing.  Quite  recently,  since  the  intro- 
duction of  a  minimum  of  education  among  the  lowest 
classes,  those  peasants  who  can  write  have  begun  to 
emigrate  to  the  nearest  towns,  imbued  with  the  fancy 
that  their  superiority  over  the  rest  of  their  illiterate 
surroundings  makes  it  impossible  for  them  to  con- 
tinue working  in  the  fields  or  farms.  Hence  they 
seek  places  as  servants  or  as  workers  in  factories. 

RUSSIAN   WOMEN  SKILFUL  WORKERS. 

Theft  is  rarer  m  the  country  than  in  the  towns, 
and  these  thefts  are  not  always  committed  with  the 


M1SERV   OF  IHE  PEASANTS. 

The  general  condition  of  the  Rus- 
sian peasants  may  be  summed  up  in 
the  one  word  "misery."      They  have 
;         been  heard  to  exclaim  when  working 
in  the  houses  of  their  masters,  "  Why 
'/         should   the    nobles   aspire   to  go  to 
Paradise,  seeing  that  they  have  their 
Paradise  here  below?"    The  misery 
of  these  poor  people  is  augmented,  if 
increase  be  possible,   in    the  winter.      For  this 
reason  many   account   themselves    happy  if  they 
can    contrive   to    get    themselves   condemned   to 
pass  ihe  cold  season  in  prison.    Thus  an  individual, 
whose   brother   had   been   condemned   lo  several 
months'  imprisonment  for  having  stolen  some  hay, 
asked    the  favour  of  being  allowed   to   take    his 
brother's   place,    because,  having   been  a   soldier, 
he  did  not  know  how  to  work  in  the  fields,  and 
could    not    consequently    render    himself    useful 
in    the   house   of  the  lord  of  the   manor.      The 
dignitary  managed  in  such  a  wise  that  the  innocent 
man  was  allowed  to  take  the  place  of  the  guilty, 
attaining  his  wish  to  pass  the  winter  in  a  warm 
phce  where  he  was  fed  for  nothing,  and  where 
he  was  not  obliged  to  work.     The  principal  occu- 
pation, as  well  as  the  most  lucrative,  of  the  Russian 
people  is  agriculture.    There  has  never  been  any 
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feudalism  in  Russia,  and  the  people  to-day,  since 
the  emancipation  of  the  serfs,  have  no  longer  any 
obligations  towards  the  nobles.  The  real  fact  is 
(hat  the  peasants  look  upon  all  natural  products, 
such  as  the  wood  of  the  forest,  grass,  hay,  etc.,  as 
the  property  of  the  good  God,  and  in  consequence 
feel  no  scruples  in  laying  hands  upon  their;  doing 
it,  however,  in  secret,  since  these  things  belong 
according  to  law  to  their  terrestrial  proprietors. 

The  Russian  people  are  naturally  of  an  alert 
intellect  and  quick  wit,  but   this  has  been  little 
developed,  and  above  all  in  the  country  ignorance 
is  crass,  and  the  number  of  persons  who  can  neither 
read  nor  write  is  very  considerable  (75  percent). 
Speaking  generally,  it  may  be  stated 
that  the  inhabitants  of  the  country 
are  more  religious  and  more  honest 
than  those  of  the  towns,  but  they  are 
also   very  much   more  superstitious, 
and  their  superstition  exceeds  all  belief 
and  makes  it  very  difficult  to  deal 
with  them  at  times.    This  profound 
belief  makes  them  careless  concerning 
the  simplest  hygienic  precautions,  and 
makes  them   accept  all  illnesses  as 
scourges    sent    by    God,    calamities 
against  which   it  is  useless  even  to 
struggle.     Be  it  in  misfortune  or  in 
happiness,  the  Russian  people  always 
submit  with  docility  to  the  hand  of 
God.  Revolutionary  propaganda  there- 
fore  only  succeeds  in  rendering  this 
people  discontented  and  causing  them 
to  rise  against  their  employers  and 
_  against  the  rich,   but    never  to  rise 
"  against  the  emperor  or  his  autocracy. 
They  never  trace  the  cause  of  their    ( 
sufferings  to  their  Czar ;  they  prefer    ( 
to  believe  that  their  superiors  fail  to 
execute  his  orders,   and  when  mal- 
treated and  oppressed  there  will  usually 
rise  to  their  lips  the  words,  "  God  is 
on  high  and  the  Czar  is  very  far  off." 


taxes  ;  women  are  exempt  from  imposts,  therefore 
they  are  not  taken  into  consideration.  Only  a 
case  they  remain  widows  with  male  orphans  f: 
theyallowedto  pay  the  taxes  and  own  the  land,bx 
though  they  may  have  paid  for  over  twenty  year=, 
yet  on  the  death  of  their  male  heir  the  lar.d 
will  again  be  taken  away  from  them. 


By  an  ukase  issued  by  the  Emperor  Alexander  ni 
in  1889  the  communes  have  been  placed  under  the 
control  of  a  new  set  of  functionaries,  known  as  the 


THE  PEASANTS   AS   LANDOWNERS. 

When   serfdom  was   abolished    in 
1861  the  Government  bought  a  certain 

quantity  of  land  from  the  gentry  and 
constituted   the    peasants   into   land- 
owners.     This    land    is    owned   by 
whole   communities   and    transferred 
from  father  to  son  and  grandson.    The 
male  lines  have  the   supremacy  in   the  question 
of  inheritance.     Thus  if  the  head  of  the  family  dies 
and  leaves  a  widow  with  sons,  the  land  that  remains 
is  divided  into  as  many  parts  as  there  are  sons. 
If  none  survive,  the  land  of  the  deceased  becomes 
the  property  of  the  whole  corporation  of  land- 
owners of  the  village  commune,  and   is  divided 
according  to  their  needs.     As  a  rule,  Russian  land 
is  either  divided  into  lai^e  estates  belonging  to  the 
nobility  or  into  small  quantities  of  land  belonging 
to  the  village  communes  and  re-divided  among 
the  tax-paying  peasants  and  subject  to  new  division 
every  time  the  community  (»»>)  deems  it  necessary. 
The  peasants  give  over  the  land  to  those  who  pay 


chiefe  of  departments,  who  have  been  invested  with 
administrative  and  jundic  functions.  These  rural 
chiefs  of  departments  must  belong  to  the  local 
nobility.  The  scope,  of  course  carefully  masked 
of  this  innovation,  is  to  restore  indirectly  to  the 
nobility  their  ancient  prerogatives. 

This  a^ojf  gives  back  to  them  a  leading  place  in 
the  administration  of  the  country  districts,  in  con- 
formity, it  is  pleaded,  with  the  historical  traditions  01' 
Russia;  and  nowadays  under  Alexander  iii  notbiru 
is  held  in  higher  honour  than  national  tiadition^ 
Imitations  of  the  West  have  gone  out  of  fashion  si 
St.  Petersburg.  After  having  put  much  aimiv 
proprt  into  the  desire  to  resemble  the  rest  of  Europe. 


Kussia  is  now  putting  out  all  her  pride  and  strength 
to  show  herself  different  from  other  civilised 
[>eoples. 

The  rural  chiefs  of  departments  must  also  be 
state  functionaries  and  are  entitled  to  a  salary. 
The  Russian  nobility  have  no  taste  for  filling 
gratuitous  posts.  The  chiefs  of  departments  are 
named  by  the  Governor  of  the  province,  who  is  a 
representative  of  the  central  powrer.  Before  making 
his  choice  the  Governor  must  consult  the  marshal 
of  ihe  nobility.  The  nomination  is  then  finally 
submitted  to  the  Minister  of  the  Interior,  These 
new  functionaries  must  not  only  be  members  of 
the  hereditary  nobility,  but  they  must  also  be  pro- 
prietors in  that  province  in  which  they  exercise 
their  duties.  These  chiefs  of  departments  are  at 
the  same  time  judges  and  administrators.  The 
maxims  put  forth  with  so  much  pomp  concerning 
the  separation  ofdifferent  judicial  charges  have  been 
entirely  abandoned  with  regard  to  the  country 
districts. 

Ten  provinces  of  Poland  are  grouped  as  general 
governments.  The  Governor-tJeneral  is  a  military 
administrator,  while  as  a  rule  the  simple 
are  only  civil  functionaries.  The  three 
vinces,  a  few  Western  provinces,  and  tl 
vinces  above  mentioned  have  remained 
various  respects  to  the  ancient  more  01 
cratic  regime. 

RURAL  COMMUNE. 

An  institution  entirely  distinctive  o: 
tiie  Mir  or  rural  commune.     The  fat! 
family,    according    to  old    Russian  tn 
sovereign  in  his  house,  and  this  sovei 
remained  intact  throughout  all  trans- 
formations and  revolutions.     In  the 
nobility,  with  quite  a  few  exceptions, 
this    paternal  authority  has  become 
softened    and   modified   by  contact 
wiih  the  West    There  only  remain 
traces  in  some  exterior  rites,  such  as 
that  graceful  Slav  custom  that  after 
every  meal  children  should  kiss  the 
hands  of  their  parents.    To  the  pa- 
ternal authority  is  conjoined,  in  the 
still  entirely  patriarchal  family  of  the 
moujik,  the  rigime  of  the  commune 
with  its  undivided  property. 

In  the  days  of  serfdom  rural  fami- 
lies liked  to  remain  a^lomerated. 
Nowadays  partition  of  goods  is  less 
rare.  Few  huts,  or  isbas,  as  they  are 
called,  shelter  several  married  couples 
under  their  roof  as  formerly.  Com- 
munal possession  is  generally  divided 
into  pasture  land  and  arable.  The 
first  has  been  much  curtailed  owing 
to  the  emancipation,  and  is  nearly  all 
explain  in  common.  Every  family 
sends  its  animals  to  graze  on  the 
same  spot,  the  flocks  only  being  known  by  their 
distinctive  mark.  The  shepherd  is  also  a  com- 
munal servant. 

These  fields  are  re-divided  at  intervals  of  more 
or  less  regularity  beween  the  members  of  the  com- 
mune, to  be  cultivated  by  each  person  separately 


at  his  own  risk  and  peril.  The  fundamental  idea 
of  the  regime  of  the  Mir  rusts  upon  this  periodical 
redistribution  of  the  soil. 

There  are  three  points  that  are  considered  in  this 
division  :  first,  the  titles  that  give  the  right  to  have 
a  lot,  then  the  epochs  of  the  division  of  the  com- 
munal property,  finally  the  method  of  parcelling  out 
or  of  allotment.  The  division  is  made  according 
to  souls  {douchi)—\.h.a.t  is  to  say,  per  head  for  each 
male  inhabitant,  or  per  family;  and  in  the  latter 
case  account  is  taken  of  the  capacity  for  work 
displayed  by  the  different  families  and  the  amount 
of  labour  that  each  one  of  them  is  able  to  con- 
tribute. 

Under  this  system  a  lot  having  been  given  to  a 
couple,  it  is  the  woman  who  gives  her  husband 
access  to  the  property,  on  which  account,  perhaps, 
Russia  is  the  land  in  which  marriages  are  most 
fecund.  The  more  the  population  augments  the 
more  frequent  must  be  these  re-divisions  of  the  land. 

The  principle  of  the  Mir  demands  that  each  lot 
of  ground  should  be  rigorously  equal,  because  i( 


has  to  support  an  equal  share  of  the  imposts,  and 

the  Mirs  endeavour  to  exercise  an  absolute  impar- 
tiality and  justice.  In  making  this  division,  super- 
ficies is  first  considered,  then  value,  and  occasion- 
ally there  is  resort  to  drawing  by  lot. 

The  peasants  thus  held  together  by  the  double 
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chain  of  collective  possession  and  solidarity  of 
taxes,  form  the  village  commune  or  commune  of 
the  first  degree,  odstckestvo^  as  it  is  called.  Accord- 
ing to  the  act  of  emancipation  these  first-class 
communes  are  composed  as  a  rule  of  peasants  who 
formerly  had  the  same  masters,  and  who  lo-day 
possess  the  same  lands. 

Many  of  these  neighbouring  communes  are  re- 
united into  sodalities  called  volost  The  Russian 
volost,  like  the  American  townships,  holds  a  mean 
place  between  the  canton  and  the  communes  of 
France.  By  its  administrative  rule  it  more  nearly 
approaches  the  commune. 

The  voiost  and  obstchestvo  play  different  roles. 
The  smaller  commune  is  more  concerned  with  eco- 
nomic affairs  ;  to  the  larger  commune  pertain  the 
administrative  functions ;  but  the  principles  that 
guide  the  two  are  absolutely  identical. 

At  the  head  of  each  village  commune  is  a 
species  of  mayor  or  bailiff  known  as  the  elder  or 
the  old  one  {starosta).  The  head  of  the  corpora- 
tion is  a  functionary  whose  supreme  rank  in 
the  village  hierarchy  is  indicated*  by  a  sort  of 
superlative— the  addition  to  the  patriarchal  title 
of  a  few  letters  which  would  read  in  English 
"the  bigger  elder"  {siarskina).  The  heads  of 
communes,  and  above  all  the  starosfa,  fulfil  duties 
of  an  economic  nature.  The  elder  is  a  species 
of  business  man,  a  steward,  and  usually  the  most 
educated  man  of  the  community.  Besides 
functionaries  and  judges,  the  Russian  communes 
have  employes  who  are  elected  according  to  the 
decision  of  the  Mir  or  paid  by  the  authorities ; 
such  are  the  superintendents  or  inspectors  of  the 
communal  shops,  and  of  the  communal  writers. 
These  writers  \pissar\  who  are  nothing  but  paid 
clerks  without  legal  power,  frequently  become  the 
first  authorities  in  the  village,  the  veritable  arbiters 
of  the  commune,  and  this  because  as  a  rule  they 
are  the  only  men  who  know  how  to  read  and  write. 
This  scribe  is  generally  an  outsider,  and  rarely 
belongs  to  the  peasant  class. 

VILLAGE   ASSEMBLIES. 

The  assembly  of  the  volost  is  composed  of  all 
the  functionaries  belonging  to  the  Mir  conjoined 
to  the  delegates  chosen  by  the  village  assemblies 
in  proportion  to  the  number  per  ten  hearths 
(dvor).  The  council  must  in  all  cases  count  at 
least  one  representative  of  each  hamlet,  and 
possesses  a  sort  of  permanent  commission  formed 


of  the  chiefs  of  the  divers  communities.  The 
assembly  of  the  volost  has  as  its  prime  mission  the 
duty  of  electing  functionaries  and  local  judg^ 
and  of  nominating  representatives  at  the  disttict 
assemblies  or  zemstva^  a  sort  of  general  council  a: 
which  all  classes  meet  The  volost  may  under 
take  public  works,  such  as  would  transcend  the 
capacity  of  individual  communes,  construct  roads, 
build  schools  or  hospitals  ;  and  for  such  purposes 
it  has  the  right  to  vote  local  taxes.  The  village 
assemblies  are  composed  only  of  heads  of  houses. 

COMMUNAL  ASSEMBLIES   OF  WOMEN. 

Under  this  denomination  widows  or  women  tem- 
porarily deprived  of  their  husbands  may  take  their 
place.  In  the  sterile  regions  of  the  north,  where 
the  men  go  to  seek  work  afar,  the  communal 
assemblies  will  sometimes  consist  entirely  of  women 
who  represent  the  heads  of  the  house  and  lake 
upon  their  shoulders  the  deliberation  of  all 
communal  interests. 

COUNTING   VOTES. 

The  law  has  forced  upon  the  Mir  the  counting 
of  votes  by  majority,  but  formerly  decisions  were 
made  according  to  the  old  Slav  custom  by  una- 
nimity. In  earlier  days,  instead  of  counting  votes 
the  party  which  was  the  feeblest  bent  spontaneous!;. 
to  the  will  of  the  strongest. 

Formerly,  too,  the  Mir  was  responsible  ft>r 
public  security,  but  this  is  now  in  the  hands  ct 
the  new  chiefs  of  departments.  The  peasants 
continue  to  elect  their  starosta  and  siarskina,  but 
in  order  to  enter  upon  their  functions  these  nitn 
must  now  be  confirmed  by  the  chief  of  the  depart- 
ment, and  he  can  revoke  their  election  and  has  the 
right  to  punish  without  trial.  Consequently  the  Mir 
has  within  the  last  few  years  become  but  a  shado-^ 
of  its  former  self.  Nevertheless,  from  a  hlxr-l 
and  economic  point  of  view,  this  institution  is  'i 
great  value  to  the  Russians,  as  it  contains  in  iiseii 
the  germ  of  self-government.  Thus  in  the  Mir  ihr 
Russian  people  has  served  an  apprenticeship  i" 
the  ideas  of  co-operation  and  working  m  comnion. 
Useful  too  in  this  respect  are  the  arteli^  or  an- 
federations  of  workmen,  whereby  they  board  anu 
lodge  each  other,  each  contributing  his  ^^^ 
The  institution  of  the  artel,  like  that  of  the  mir.  .^ 
most  curious  and  interesting,  and  its  origin  can  K 
traced  back  to  great  antiquity. 


^<UA»JU^ 
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BY    THE    AUTHOR    OF    "THE    C  A  PT  A  I  N  -  G  EN  E  R  A  L." 


THE    ANCIENT    MARINER    IN    NEW    SOUTH    WALES. 


THAT  the  Ancient  Mariner  discovered  New 
South  Wales  may  be  merely  a  proposition 
not  generally  known  with  which  a  conversa- 
tion may  be  started  or  enlivened ;  but  it  is  un- 
doubtedly arguable.  The  New  South  Wales  was 
not,  however,  the  one  in  Australia  discovered  by 
Cook,  but  another,  the  first  of  the  name,  found  on 
the  southern  shore  of  Hudson^s  Bay  when  Charles  I 
was  king,  and  figuring  on  the  mapis  of  America  for 
at  least  two  hundred  years. 

This  New  South  Wales  was  admittedly  first 
visited  and  named  by  Captain  Thomas  James. 
And  in  the  West  of  England  there  are  persons  of 
repute  who  will  assure  you  that  James  was 
Coleridge's  Ancient  Mariner  who  so  relentlessly 
buttonholed  the  wedding  guest  Three  years  ago 
a  book  was  published  to  prove  it.  What  more 
would  you  have?  particularly  as  the  suggestion 
had  already  been  made  in  a  pamphlet  by  another 
author,  James  Fawckner  NichoUs  of  the  Bristol 
Library,  to  wit. 

We  are  assured  that  Coleridge  was  a  regular  and 
daily  frequenter  of  old  Bristol  City  Library  ;  that 
that  library  contained  at  least  one  reprint  of 
Captain  James's  story,  if  it  did  not  have  the 
original  edition ;  and  that  there  are  certain  ex- 
pressions in  that  old  book  which  are  clearly 
paraphrased  in  the  poem.  It  will  be  remembered 
that  the  poem  was  issued  with  much  fear  and 
trembling,  and  was  practically  apologised  for  by 
Wordsworth,  who  on  its  success  took  credit  for 
some  share  in  it.  According  to  the  critics,  the  alba- 
tross came  from  Shelvocke  by  way  of  Wordsworth, 
the  skeleton  ship  from  Cruikshank,  the  super- 
natural navigation  from  Wordsworth,  and  the  sea- 
manship from  Captain  James  ;  so  that  really  there 
does  not  seem  to  be  much  of  the  scaffolding  left 
for  the  poet,  unless  it  be  the  wind,  the  like  of  which 
is  certainly  not  to  be  found  in  the  log  of  the 
Henrietta  Maria, 

James's  book  is  of  the  best.  It  is  direct  and 
literary,  a  good  story  well  told  of  a  really  remark- 
able adventure  for  the  days  in  which  it  was  under- 
taken. There  is  "  grip "  even  in  its  title-page : 
"The  strange  and  dangerous  voyage  of  Captain 
Thomas  James,  in  his  intended  Discouery  of  the 
Northwest  Passage  into  the  South  Sea.  Wherein 
the  miseries  indured  both  going,  wintering  and 
returning,  and  the  rarities  observed,  both  philo- 
sophical! and  mathematicall,  are  related  in  this 
journal  of  it,  1632." 

The  Bristol  men  of  old  were  much  given  to 
seafaring  and    adventure.      According    to    the 


Spanish  ambassador,  they  had  been  out  in  the 
Atlantic  westward  va  search  of  the  Seven  Cities 
even  in  1491,  that  is  before  Columbus ;  and  of 
course  it  was  the  Bristol  ship  Matthew  which  beat 
Columbus  in  the  race  for  the  mainland,  and  thus 
gave  England  the  North  American  coast  by  right 
of  prior  discovery. 

James  was  a  Bristol  man,  the  nephew,  apparently, 
of  one  of  its  rememberable  mayors ;  a  templar 
also,  we  are  told,  who  had  been  in  the  northern 
seas  before  he  started  on  the  great  adventure  of 
which  he  seems  to  have  been  the  originator.  Be  this 
as  it  may,  we  learn  from  NichoUs  that  several  Bristol 
merchant  adventurers —Tomlinson,  Barker,  Long, 
Ellbridge,  Hook,  Taylor,  and  others— subscribed 
;^8oo  between  them  in  order  that  James  should 
have  a  ship  of  seventy  tons— about  the  size  of  a 
penny  steamboat— built  specially  to  discover  a 
passage  by  the  north-west  to  the  South  Seas,  in 
which  he  was  to  visit  Japan  and  come  home  round 
the  world  westward. 

James  built  the  Henrietta  Maria  as  carefully  as 
Nansen  did  his  Fram,  He  watched  her  in  frame 
and  plank  and  fittings  ;  and  a  sound,  honest  bit  of 
work  she  proved  to  be.  In  January  1630  her 
owners  sent  James  to  Sir  Thomas  Roe,  the 
"learned  and  furthest-employed  traveller  by  sea 
and  land,"  to  ask  from  the  king  equal  privileges  to 
what  had  been  granted  to  the  London  merchants, 
who  were  then  sending  out  *'  North-West  Fox  "  in 
the  Charles^  the  Fox  after  whom  Fox  Channel  was 
named,  and  whom  we  shall  meet  with  presently. 
These  privileges,  after  a  subsequent  application, 
were  obtained,  and  the  road  being  clear,  the  building 
and  fitting  out  were  pressed  on. 

James  was  very  proud  of  the  instruments  he 
took  with  him,  and  they  are  worth  mentioning  as 
showing  what  the  ancient  mariner  had  to  work 
with  in  the  first  half  of  the  seventeenth  century. 
He  had  "  a  quadrant  of  old  seasoned  pear- wood, 
4  ft.  in  semi-diameter,  divided  with  diagonals  even 
to  minutes,"  and  with  this  he  had  "  an  equilateral 
triangle  with  a  5-ft.  radius."  He  had  also  "  a  staffe 
7  foote  long  whose  transome  was  four  foote " ; 
"  another  of  6  foote  "  ;  a  "  Master  Gunter's  crosse 
staffe " ;  "3  Jacob's  staves,  projected  after  a  new 
manner";  and  "two  of  Master  Davis's  backe 
staves."  His  compasses  included  "  four  speciall 
needles  of  six  inches  diameter,  toucht  curiously 
with  the  best  loade-stone  in  England " ;  further, 
"a  loade-stone  to  refresh  any  of  these,  if  occasion 
were,  whose  poles  were  marked  for  feare  of  mis- 
taking " ;  further,  "  a  chest  full  of  the  best  and 
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choicest  mathematicall  bookes  that  could  be  got 
for  money  in  England  ;  as  likewise  Master  Hack- 
luite  and  Master  Purchas."  But  his  most  curious 
instrument  was  "a  meridian  line  120  yards  long 
with  6  plumb  lines  hanging  on  it,  some  of  them 
being  3o^ft.  high,  and  the  weights  hung  in  a  hole 
in  the  ground  to  avoyde  winde ;  thus  to  take  the 
sunnes  or  moones  coming  to  the  meridian."  With 
these  he  was  armed  ;  and  with  due  knowledge  of 
the  "  prosthaphoeresis  of  the  aequinox"and  other 
such  technical  matters,  he  may  well  be  pardoned 
for  considering  himself  the  complete  navigator  that 
he  evidently  was. 

His  crew  consisted  of  nineteen  "choice  able  men," 
and  two  "  younkers,"  making  twenty-two  on  board 
with  himself.  The  men  "  for  a  private  reason  " 
were  all  unknown  to  each  other,  and  had  never 
been  north  before,  so  that  James,  lawyer-like, 
secured  an  advantage  over  them  to  begin  with. 
"  Voluntary  loyterers,"  he  says,  "  I  at  first  dis- 
claimed, and  published  I  would  have  all  unmarried, 
approved,  able,  and  healthy  seamen  ;  in  a  few 
days  an  abundant  number  presented  themselves 
furnished  with  a  general  sufficiency  in  marine 
occasions."  Finally,  *  on  the  ist  of  April,  everything 
was  ready  to  be  put  together  into  our  hopeful  ship." 

On  May  2,  163 1,  the  hopeful  ship  Henrietta 
Maria,  after  a  sermon  from  Master  Palmer,  took 
her  departure.  And  now  for  the  Ancient 
Mariner : 

"  The  ship  was  cheered,  the  harbour  cleared, 
Merrily  did  we  drop 
Below  the  kirk,  below  the  hill, 
Below  the  lighthouse  lop.'* 

That  is  all  right.     Next  verse  ! 

**  The  sun  came  up  upon  the  left, 
Out  of  the  sea  came  he  ! 
And  he  shone  bright,  and  on  the  right 
Went  down  into  the  sea." 

Probably  there  was  a  head  wind  in  the  Channel, 
and  this  occurred  when  James  had  the  Quantocks 
on  his  lee  bow. 

The  next  verse  is  even  more  awkward,  but  then 
a  poet  must  have  some  licence,  particularly  when 
in  search  of  a  rhyme.     Forward  ! 

On  June  6  the  Henrietta  Maria  was  among  the 
ice  off  Greenland,  and  on  the  loth  the  pieces  were 
crowding  on  her  *'  as  high  as  our  topmast  head." 
On  the  17th  at  night,  "we  heard  the  rut  of  the 
shore,  as  we  thought ;  but  it  proved  to  be  the  rut 
against  a  bank  of  ice  that  lay  on  the  shore.  It 
made  a  hollow  and  hideous  noise  like  an  overfall 
of  water,  which  made  us  to  reason  amongst  our- 
selves concerning  it ;  for  we  were  not  able  to  see 
about  us ;  it  being  dark  night  and  foggy.  We 
stood  off  from  it  till  break  of  day,  then  in  again, 
and  about  four  o'clock  in  the  morning  we  saw 
land  above  the  fog."  And  then  they  turned  south 
for  Cape  Farewell,  and  the  Ancient  Mariner  can 
again  help  us  with  a  stave  or  two  : 

**  And  now  the  storm -blast  came,  and  he 
Was  tyrannous  and  strong : 
He  struck  with  his  o'ertaking  wings, 
And  chased  us  south  along. 


<<  With  sloping  masts  and  dipping  prowv 
As  who  pursued  with  yell  and  blow 

Still  treads  the  shadow  of  his  foe. 
And  forward  bends  his  head, 

The  ship  drove  fast,  loud  roared  the  blast. 
And  southward  aye  we  fled. 

"  And  now  there  came  both  mist  and  snow. 
And  it  grew  wondrous  cold  : 
And  ice,  mast  high,  came  ^zaXing  by. 
As  green  as  emerald." 

James  says  it  was  blue,  but  no  matter ;  all  the 
rest  is  right ;  so  is  what  follows  : 

**  And  through  the  drifts  the  snowy  clifls 
Did  send  a  dismal  sheen  : 
Nor  shapes  of  men  nor  beasts  we  ken — 
The  ice  was  all  between. 

"  The  ice  was  here,  the  ice  was  there. 
The  ice  was  all  around  : 
It  cracked  and  growled,  and  roared  and  howkd 
Like  noises  in  a  swound  !" 

Here  the  albatross  wings  in  ex  Shelvocke; 
there  is  nothing  about  an  albatross  in  James.  Bu: 
it  is  remarkable  that  James  here  got  begirt  with  ice 
mast-high,  and  escape  seemed  hopeless  when 
actually 

**  The  ice  did  split  with  a  thunder-fit  : 
The  helmsman  steered  us  through  I  * 

The  dangers  of  the  voyage  had,  however,  only 
begun.  Soon  the  Henrietta  Maria  had  settled  on 
a  sharp  rock  about  a  yard  above  the  mainmast, 
and,  as  the  tide  ebbed,  over  she  heeled,  so  that 
the  crew  scrambled  off  on  to  a  piece  of  ice  and 
knelt  in  prayer  as  she  heeled  and  heeled  until  "the 
fortlesse  of  her  forecastle  was  in  the  water."  But 
then  the  tide  turned  and  she  righted.  Then  "a 
great  piece  of  ice  "  stopped  the  channel,  and  with 
axes  and  bars  of  iron  the  crew  broke  through; 
and  close  by  they  set  up  a  cross  on  the  land, 
naming  the  place  the  Harbour  of  Good  Provi- 
dence, the  cove  near  by  becoming  Price's  Cove 
after  Arthur  Price,  who  was  James's  sailing  master. 
Laboriously  they  kept  on  amid  the  ice,  deep  down 
into  Hudson's  Bay,  the  lower  pocket  of  which  is 
still  James's  Bay,  after  the  captain  of  the  Henrietta 
Maria. 

On  August  20,  at  six  in  the  morning,  they  sighted 
land,  "  very  low  land,"  and  stood  into  five  fathoms 
to  coast  along  it.  At  noon,  when  in  latitude  57, 
they  named  this  new  land  New  South  Wales,  aril 
drank  a  health  to  H.R.H.  Prince  Charles  in  its 
honour.  Next  night,  in  awkward  weather,  the  cable 
fouled  a  rope  and  dragged  off  the  leg  of  Richard 
Edwards  the  gunner.  Nine  days  afterwards  they 
fell  in  with  Fox  in  the  Charles,  who  had  sailed  from 
London  on  April  30,  going  north  about,  and  whom 
they  informed  of  their  discoveries  and  names,  and 
supplied  with  necessaries  and  tobacco.  Fox  wzs 
soon  home  again ;  he  had  no  intention  of  wintering: 
in  the  north,  his  plan  being  to  make  a  dash  for  the 
north-west  passage  and  get  back,  to  meet  with 
anything  but  an  agreeable  reception  from  the 
London  merchants  who  had  employed  hinL 
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On  September  3  James  sighted  and  named 
Cape  Henrietta  Maria ;  and  on  the  12th,  while  he 
was  asleep,  the  ship  was  run  ashore.  He  got  her 
off  with  difficulty  and  damage,  and  early  in  October 
he  resolved  to  winter  on  what  he  called  Charlton 
Island,  but  is  now  usually  named  after  him.  His 
ship,  he  says,  "appeared  a  piece  of  ice  in  the 
fashion  of  a  ship,  or  a  ship  resembling  a  piece  of 
ice."  The  gunner  died  on  the  22nd,  "so  cold 
that,  though  he  had  a  pan  of  coals  and  fire  in  his 
cabin,  his  plaisters  froze  to  his  wound  and  his  sack 
froze  under  his  head."  They  buried  him  sadly  in 
the  sea  at  a  good  distance  from  the  ship.  We 
shall  meet  with  him  again ;  that  is  why  we  have 
mentioned  him. 

They  built  themselves  a  house  on  the  shore,  a 
hut  twenty  feet  square,  with  wooden  walls  six  feet 
thick  ;  and  in  this  they  took  up  their  quarters  and 
passed  a  terrible  winter,  without  any  of  the  comforts 
now  deemed  necessary  in  an  Arctic  outfit.  Mean- 
while the  ship  was  being  so  ground  and  strained  by 
the  ice  that  it  was  thought  wisest  to  scuttle  her,  and 
on  November  29  fourteen  of  them  went  off  to  bore 
holes  in  her  bottom.  She  was  rolling  tremendously, 
"  the  water  flashing  and  flying  wonderfully  "  as  it 
made  its  way  in  ;  and  so  violent  was  the  wrenching 
that  she  jerked  off  her  rudder.  When  the  fourteen 
returned  to  the  hut,  so  beaten  were  they. that  their 
fellows  did  not  know  them. 

The  weather  became  so  cold  that  the  sack,  the 
vinegar,  and  the  oil  froze  as  hard  as  a  piece  of 
wood,  and  had  to  be  cut  with  a  hatchet.  It  was 
"so  exceeding  cold  that  our  noses,  cheeks  and 
hands  did  freeze  as  white  as  paper."  So  intolerable 
were  the  men's  frozen  beards  that  they  shaved  all 
their  hair  off.  Then  scurvy  broke  out  with  its  usual 
terrors  ;  and  lips  grew  black,  but  not  with  heat. 

As  the  weather  became,  milder- the  men  resolved 
to  build  a  pinnace  to  come  home  in,  although  they 
had  but  four  hatchets  and  three  adzes  to  work  with. 
This  was  a  toilsome  enterprise.  "  The  three  tliat 
were  appointed  to  look  for  crooked  timber,  must 
stalk  and  wade  (sometimes  on  all-four)  thorow  the 
snow  ;  and  when  they  saw  a  tree  likely  to  fit  the 
mould  they  must  first  heave  away  the  snow  and 
then  see  if  it  would  fit  the  mould.  If  not  they 
must  seek  further.  If  it  did  fit  the  mould  then 
they  must  make  a  fire  to  it  to  thaw  it ;  otherwise  it 
could  not  be  cut.  They  then  cut  it  down  and  fit 
it  to  the  length  of  the  mould,  and  then  with  other 
help  get  it  home  a  mile  thorow  the  snow."  In  the 
hut  the  smoke  from  the  green  wood  and  turpentine 
was  so  great  that,  as  James  says,  "  it  would  make 
abundance  of  sote,  which  made  us  all  look  as  if 
we  had  been  free  of  the  Company  of  Chimney 
Sweepers." 

When  the  pinnace  was  ready  to  be  bolted,  tree- 
nailed  and  planked,  the  carpenter  died,  and  its 
completion  being  deemed  hopeless,  James  turned 
his  thoughts  to  the  scuttled  ship,  and  by  planking 
her  up  and  digging  the  ice  out  of  her  inside, 
managed  to  fioat  her  again  and  make  her  sea- 
worthy. On  May  18,  Master  Price,  happening  to 
look  about  him,  caught  sight  of  something  strange 
under  one  of  the  gun-room  ports.  This  proved  to 
be  the  leg  of  the  gunner  who  had  been  buried  some 


distance  off  six  months  before.  There  he  lay  fast 
in  the  ice,  head  downwards,  "  the  plaister  still  at  his 
wound."  It  took  nineteen  men  to  dig  him  out 
"  as  free  from  noisomeness,  as  when  first  we  com- 
mitted him  to  the  sea."  They  buried  him  near 
the  carpenter.  A  few  days  afterwards  "a  happy 
fellow,  one  David  Hammon,  pecking  betwixt  the 
ice,"  struck  on  the  missing  rudder,  which  was 
safely  hoisted  back  mto  its  place. 

On  June  25,  in  very  dry  weather,  they  began  to 
rig  their  recovered  ship,  and  the  same  day  the 
boatswain  made  a  fire  on  the  hilltop  as  a  signal  in 
case  any  friends  were  in  the  neighbourhood.  This 
fire  spread  till  the  whole  hillside  was  aflame,  their 
hut  being  involved  in  the  conflagration,  from  which 
they  all  fled  to  the  ship,  in  which  they  soon  made 
sail  to  the  north-westward. 

They  certainly  did  their  best  to  get  through,but  all* 
their  efforts  were  in  vain.  "  On  the  26th  of  August,"' 
James  relates,  "  by  two  o*clock  in  the  morning,  we- 
were  suddenly  come  in  amongst  the  ice ;  and  it 
pleased  God  that  the  moon  at  the  instant  gave  us 
so  much  light  that  we  could  see  a  little  about  us. 
We  would  have  staid  the  ship,  but  it  was  so  thick 
to  windward  and  so  near  us  that  we  durst  not. 
We  then  bore  upon  the  unexpected  accident  and 
I  verily  believe  did  not  escape  striking  the  length 
of  a  foot  against  the  ice  as  hard  as  rocks,  two  or 
three  times ;  the  ship  now  having  way,  after  twelve 
leagues  a  watch.  We  could  from  the  topmast  head 
see  ice  to  the  N.N.W.  and  N.W.  and  so  round  by 
the  S.  to  the  E.  This  struck  us  all  into  a  doompe  " 
— and  into  a  general  council  of  war  which  decided 
for  a  return  to  Bristol,  which  was  eventually  reached; 
the  ship  much  battered  about  and  having  "  a  great 
rock  "  in  her  bottom. 

There  is  not  much  of  the  Ancient  Mariner  in 
this  Arctic  business,  but  traces  can  be  found  by^ 
the  credulous  who  look  for  them.  That  Coleridge 
had  himself  read  Shelvocke  is  probable ;  that  he 
had  also  read  James,  perhaps  in  looking  up  Shel- 
vocke in  Black  or  Churchill,  is  probable ;  and  not 
unlikely  he  returned  to  James  for  a  hint  or  two 
when  completing  his  poem.  It  is  certainly  remark- 
able that  James  should  have  suggested  as  the,  only 
solution  of  his  difficulties  that  he  should  be  "brought 
home  in  a  dream  or  engine,"  which  was  the  mode 
adopted  by  the  Ancient  Mariner.  Another  curious 
thing  is  that  James  was  himself  a  poet  in  a  small 
way,  as  witness  his  lines  on  leaving  the  graves  of  his 
faithful  carpenter  and  re- buried  gunner  : 

"  I  were  unkind,  unless  that  I  did  shed, 
Before  I  part,  some  tears  upon  our  dead 
And  when  my  eyes  be  dry,  I  will  not  cease 
In  heart  to  pray,  their  bones  may  rest  in  peace. 
Their  better  parts  (good  souls)  I  know  were  given 
With  an  intent  they  should  return  to  Heaven. 
Their  lives  they  spent,  to  their  last  drop  of  blood. 
Seeking  God*s  glory  and  their  country's  good; 
And  as  a  valiant  soldier,  rather  dies 
Than  yields  his  courage  to  his  enemies; 
And  stops  their  way  with  his  hew*d  flesh  when  Death 
Hath  quite  deprived  him  of  his  strength  and  breath ; 
So  have  they  spent  themselves ;  and  here  they  lie, 
A  famous  mark  of  our  Discovery.'* 
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But  it  is  not  always  easy  to  decide  satisfactorily 
7vhere  to  go  when  the  happy  time  arrives  that  one 
is  at  h'berty  to  make  plans  and  feels  free  to  enjoy 
them  ;  andi  the  holiday  perhaps  is  not  fully  earned 
till  the  real  hard  work— pregnant  though  it  may  be 
of  future  rest — is  over,  of  discussing  in  the  family 
circle  the  inevitable  pros  and  cons  when  various 
interests  have  to  be  consulted,  and  dates  dove- 
tailed into  a  convenient  shape.  "  Punch "  was 
very  happy  in  his  description  of  such  a  domestic 
council  chamber  when  he  made  paterfamilias,  in 
despair,  take  the  matter  into  his  own  hands  and 
decide  that  the  whole  family  party  should  take 
up  their  abode  at  Heme  Bay  for  a  month  ! 
However,  when  we  made  up  our  minds  to  settle 
down  on  an  island  in  the  Atlantic  forty  miles  from 
a  railway  station,  there  was  no  dissenting  voice 
heard,  and  if  there  were  any  anxious  feelings  on 
the  subject  they  were  unconfessed. 

We  found  our  island  one  of  such  natural  beauty 
and  grandeur  that  it  is  wonderful  how  few  people, 
even  withanatlas  of  the  British  Isles  in  their  hands, 
would  know  where  to  look  for  it.  Open  a  map  of 
Ireland,  and  run  your  eye  along  the  coast  of  Mayo, 
and  there  to  the  north  of  Clew  Bay,  in  latitude  57®  7' 
North  and  longitude  10°  3'  West,  you  will  find  the 
island  of  Achill,  separated  from  the  mainland  by  a 
short  strip  of  water.  Probably  our  readers  may  have 
learned  in  their  school  days  that  Achill  is  in  Ireland, 
but  I  doubt  much  if  their  memory  could  stand  the 
test  of  declaring  whether  it  is  the  name  of  a  county, 
a  mountain,  or  a  river  I  There  is,  however,  much 
excuse  for  ignorance  of  a  place  so  hard  to  reach, 
though  that  excuse  will  I  hope  soon  be  removed, 
when  Mr.  Balfour's  light  railway,  now  almost  finished, 
is  opened,  and  every  opportunity  given  to  tourists 
to  visit  this  lovely  spot. 

Achill  is  about  twenty  miles  long  and  eight 
wide,  and,  like  Italy,  resembles  in  shape  a  large 
boot,  the  toe  pointing  to  the  west,  the  sole  to 
the  north.  Its  ancient  name  of  Eccuill  signified 
Eagle  Island.  In  the  early  turbulent  days  of 
Irish  history  it  must  have  enjoyed  comparative 
peace,  for  no  mention  occurs  of  it  in  any  old 
record  until  the  year  1235,  when  it  was  plundered 
by  the  Irish  allies  of  Maurice  FitzGerald. 

The  road  through  which  the  traveller  must  pass 
after  he  leaves  the  train  at  Westport  is  picturesque 
in  the  extreme,  skirting  along  the  shores  of  Clew 
Bay,  whose  waters  are  overshadowed  by  the  lofty 
peaks  of  Croagh  Patrick  and  studded  with  multi- 
tudes of  islands,  one  it  is  said  for  every  day  in  the 
year.  The  largest  of  these,  Clare  Island,  covers 
2,500  acres,  and  rises  at  one  point  to  an  elevation 
of  1,500  feet.  It  is  one  of  the  most  fertile  of  all 
the  islands  surrounding  IreLmd,  and  has  much  of 
interest  to  be  visited.  It  was  here  lived  and  died 
the  wild  Irish  chieftainess,  the  Granna  Uaile  or 
Grace  O'Malley  of  former  days  ;  her  ruined  castle  is 
on  the  eastern  side  of  the  island,  overhanging  the 
little  harbour.  From  this  rocky  shore  she  went 
forth  to  perpetrate  the  raids  upon  the  neighbouring 
chieftains,  and  even  to  inflict  damage  on  English 
shipping. 

The  story  of  her  visit  to  Queen  Elizabeth  is  an 
amusing  one.  Caring  little  for  the  etiquette  of 
an  English  palace,  she  introduced  herself  in  half 


savage  dress,  as  an  equal  to  her  royal  sister,  and 
spurned  with  contempt  the  offer  of  a  lapdog  as  a 
gift  from  Queen  Bess.  It  must  have  been  a 
tedious  journey  back  again,  before  the  days  of 
steam,  and,  to  add  to  its  length,  Grace  was  driven 
by  adverse  winds  to  Howth  Head  in  Dublin  Bay, 
and  from  this  she  contrived  to  carry  away  the  heir 
of  the  Earl  of  Howth  to  her  Clare  Island  fortress. 
All  these  and  many  other  old  legends  give  interest 
to  the  place,  as  we  watch  the  sun  sinking  into 
the  Atlantic  behind  its  bold  cHffs,  and  call  to  mind 
the  old  Irish  ballads  which  had  for  their  theme  the 
prowess  and  daring  of  this  island  queen. 

But  we  soon  leave  Clew  Bay  behind,  and  pass  on 
through  mountain  gorge  and  boggy  roadside  till  we 
reach  the  Sound.  There  is  a  good  bridge  there  now, 
which  was  opened  in  1888  ;  until  then  visitors  had 
to  cross  in  ferrj'  boats.  A  short  distance  inland  you 
find  with  surprise  a  luxuriant  plantation  of  pines  ; 
they  are  the  only  trees  on  the  island,  and  their 
rich  green  spires  add  much  to  the  beauty  of  the 
spot.  The  drive  from  this  to  Dugort,  the  village 
known  in  the  island  as  "  the  colony "  or  "  the 
settlement,"  is  very  picturesque,  the  bold  outline  of 
Slieve  More  becoming  more  and  more  sharply 
defined  as  each  turn  in  the  road  brings  us  nearer 
its  heatherclad  slopes.  There  is  a  strange  fascina- 
tion about  the  mountain ;  its  ever-varying  shapes 
and  colour ;  from  one  point  startling  you  with  its 
close  resemblance  to  a  pyramid,  as  it  stands 
alone,  a  huge  triangle,  round  whose  base  the  soft 
bog  land  and  ferns  seem  curiously  out  of  place. 
Again  you  see  it  darkly  frowning  on  the  little 
village  that  nestles  at  its  feet,  casting  a  gloom 
over  its  homesteads,  and  throwing  into  deeper 
shadow  the  rugged  ridge  of  the  chasm  cleft  in  its 
side  as  by  a  mighty  hand,  the  cliff  running  down 
to  the  water's  edge  until  the  spray  is  dashed  upon 
the  purple  heather  and  moss-covered  rocks. 

Dugort  many  years  ago  gained  an  almost  world- 
wide notoriety  as  being  the  centre  and  rallying 
point  of  a  mission  to  the  Roman  Catholics,  founded 
and  carried  on  by  the  Rev.  E.  Nangle,  "the 
apostle  of  Achill,"  with  wonderful  energy  and 
earnestness.  He  felt  he  had  a  "call"  to  labour 
among  the  poor  inhabitants,  and  give  them  the 
blessing  of  an  open  Bible  in  their  own  tongue. 
Mr.  Nangle's  mission  was  not  only  of  a  religious 
nature — he  did  a  great  work  in  trying  to  elevate 
the  people  and  give  them  habits  of  industry  and 
thrift.  The  village,  the  direct  result  of  his  exer- 
tions, which  now  contains  two  hotels,  well-built 
slated  houses,  and  a  pretty  church,  was  in  the  year 
1831  a  tract  of  swampy  ground,  so  soft  that  "a 
hare  could  hardly  walk  over  it ; "  but  now  I  doubt 
if  a  more  invigorating  spot  could  be  found  in 
which  to  spend  a  holiday. 

The  western  breeze,  fresh  from  the  Atlantic,  so 
strong  and  yet  so  soft,  carries  with  it  the  delicious 
fragrance  of  mountain  flowers  and  bog  myrtle,  the 
combination  of  which  it  must  be  that  gives  to  the 
air  such  a  peculiar  sweetness.  And  then  the  sur- 
roundings are  so  novel,  the  whole  countryside  so 
different  to  the  sister  isle,  that  it  is  hard  to  realise 
how  slight  a  distance— geographically  speaking — 
separates  the  people. 

Anyone  who  has  visited  Norway  will  be  struck  by 
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a  curious  sort  of  resemblance  between  the  villagers 
living  on  ihe  shores  of  the  fjords  and  these  Irish 
peasants.  The  plan  of  moving  in  summer  with  their 
cattle  tosaeterson  the  mountain  side  is  extensively 
practised ;  the  pasturage  is  poor,  and  only  in  this  way 
could  the  animals  eke  out  an  existence ;  and  in 
many  instances  the  horses  and  cows  alike,  with  their 
owners,  share  the  shelter  of  the  home  as  members 
of  the  Cimily  circle  !  The  women  dye  the  wool 
and  spin  the  yam  that  makes  their  picturesque 
dresses  and  petticoats,  and  again,  as  in  Norway, 
the  colour  varies  with  the  district — in  Connemara 
the  bright  red  is  almost  universal,  in  Achill  a  deep 
rich  violet  is  much  worn.  All  go  barefooted,  the 
grandam  and  the  child  alike,  and  over  heathery  bog 
or  along  the  road  they  trip  as  surely  and  fearlessly  as 
the  goats  on  the  mountain  side.  We  realised  how 
completely  they  were  independent  of  bootmakers 
when  one  of  our  party  had  to  do  without  a  shoe 
which  had  come  to  grief,  for  some  days,  while  it 
was  sent  miles  away  to  a  neighbouring  island  where 
lived  the  only  known  cobbler  !  But  if  these  people 
are  agile  on  foot,  it  is  quite  wonderful  to  see  the 
easy  grace  with  which  they  ride,  without  a  saddle, 


on  their  fasl-trotting  ponies.  Seated  far  back,  just 
over  the  tail  of  the  animal,  they  balance  themsclres 
with  a  skill  that  would  make  the  fortune  of  a  circus 
troupe. 

A  more  picturesque  group  one  could  hatdly 
wish  to  see  than  a  number  of  these  equestrians 
wending  their  way  over  a  mountain  road,  a  man 
and  his  wife  often  on  the  same  horse  in  the  olii- 
world  pillion  style,  her  long  cloak— a  marriage 
portion— flowing  behind,  and  on  her  head  a  hand- 
kerchief loosely  tied  with  all  the  elegance  of  a 
Spanish  lady  ! 

One  thing  we  noticed— how  few  young  peo[de 
of  either  sex  were  to  be  seen  in  the  villages  ;  only 
those  who  could  not  be  dispensed  with  for  bring- 
ing in  the  harvest  and  taking  care  of  the  childr«i 
and  old  folk.  An  exodus  takes  place  early  even 
summer,  and  away  to  Scotland  and  England  gi> 
the  able-bodied  men  and  maidens  to  earn  the 
^  s.  d.  that  is  to  keep  them  during  the  long  winter 
months  when  food  is  scarce  and  little  is  to  be  done. 
But  as  surely  as  the  dark  cold  days  of  Novembo' 
come,  these  migrants  return  to  the  parental  home, 
to  the  great  joy  and  rejoicing  of  the  family. 
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"  How  are  they  content  to  settle  down  again  in 
poverty  and  idleness  ?  "  we  asked  one  of  our  native 
friends.  "Sure,  yer  honour,  they  wouldn't  stay 
away  at  all  at  all ;  it's  then  the  fun  begins,  and  a 
jolly  time  we  have  and  no  mistake."  And  then 
Larry  gave  uj  an  insight  into  society  at  Dooagh 
which  was  most  amusing. 

Like  more  pretentious  places,  it  has  its  "season" 
and  its  round  of  gaieties  ;  the  fashions  don't  often 
change,  to  be  sure,  but  the  belies  of  Dooagh,  with- 
out the  aid  of  Madame  Rachel,  or  a  Regent  Street 
modiste,  might  often  rival  their  more  fortunate 
sisters  in  freshness  and  beauty.  And  our  readers 
should  have  seen  the  surprise  with  which  the  query 
was  received  as  to  "  htmi  the  people  occupied 
their  time  through  the  long  dreary  winter  when  no 
work  was  possible?" 

If  the  days  were  idle,  save  for  the  scanty  house- 
hold cares  of  the  wives  and  daughters,  the  evenings 
(and  sometimes  far  into  the  small  hours  of  the 
morning)  were  busy  enough.  In  a  room  dignified 
by  the  name  of  the  "  dancing  school "  the  villagers 
meet  night  after  night,  and  to  the  strains  of  the 
native  musician  pass  the  time,  to  their  heart's 
content,  in  merry  jig  and  country  dance  ;  and, 
"mind  ye,  it's  not  only  the  lads  and  the  girts 
that  go,  the  married  men  and  women  come  too, 
the  crathurs,  and  have  their  bit  of  fun,"  A  buffet 
is  unknown,  but  the  cabins  are  close  at  hand, 
and  "  they  can  be  runnin'  home  for  a  cup  of  tay 


if  they  want  it ;  but  niver  a  one  did  I  iver  see 
lavin'  for  hunger  yit,"  said  Larry  admiringly.  So 
light-hearted  and  easy-going  are  the  people,  that 
in  this  way  they  are  able  to  banish  from  their  minds 
all  thoughts  of  thin  harvests  and  poor  fore.     There 
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arc  two  sides  to  everything,  and  as  even  a  fail- 
ii^  at  times  assumes  the  form  of  a  virtue,  may  it 
not  be  this  trait  in  the  character  of  the  Irish 
peasant,  which,  while  it  strikes  at  the  root  of  earnest 
perseverance  and  plodding  dogged  industry,  still 
tides  them  over  seasons  of  hardship  and  privation 
that  would,  crush  and  embitter  less  buoyant 
natures. 

Many  charming  excursions  can  be  made  from 
Dugort,  and  perhaps  the  loveliest  is  that  to  Keem 
Bay.  "  See  Keem  and  die,"  said  our  fiiends, 
and  the  gruesome  advice  was  doubtless  to  show 
their  keen  appreciation  of  the  place,  but  whether  it 
was  superstition  or  mere  convenience  we  did  as  a 
matter  of  fact  put  off  our  visit  till  the  last  week  of 
our  stay  in  Achill !  A  very  beautiful  spot  it  is  ; 
"earth  has  not  anything  to  show  more  fair"  in 
many  respects,  reminding  one  of  Balholm  on 
the  Sogne  fjord.  Overhanging  Keem  is  Slieve 
Croaghaun,  the  ascent  of  which,  though  a  very  stiff 
climb,  more  than  repays  the  tourist  by  the  gloriously 
extensive  view  he  gets  of  the  country  round,  four 
counties  lieing  distinctly  visible,  and  a  vast  expanse 
of  the  Atlantic.  Unlike  most  mountains,  which  con- 
tent themselves  usually  by  reaching  the  sea  level  in 
a  gradual  slope,  Slieve  Croaghaun  descends  to  the 
)nargin  of  the  ocean  by  a  sheer  precipice  hundreds 
of  feet  deep.  The  view  is  grand  in  the  extreme 
from  the  top  of  these  mighty  cliffs.  But  there 
is  yet  another  place  of  interest  well  worth  seeing, 
though   not   many   visitors   to  Achill   venture  so 

ibout  sixteen  miles  from  Dugort  out  to  sea, 
ting  like  a  thin  line  of  sand  in  the  waves  of  the 
intic,  is  the  island  of  Innishkea,  One  fine 
ming  our  party  started  to  visit  it  in  a  trusty 
ker.  It  had  the  solid  recommendation  of  being 
ife  way  of  transit,  so  we  cheerfully  put  up  with 
want  of  comfort  or  elegance  for  the  two  hours 
>ok  us  to  reach  our  destination.  The  coast-hne 
rugged  and  bold,  the  views,  changing  constantly, 
it  beautiful.  As  the  hooker  came  in  sight  of 
shore,  great  excitement  was  visible  among  the 
nders,  and  it  was  very  hard  to  realise  we  were 
but  thirty-six  hours'  journey  from  London. 
:  inhabitants  turned  out  en  masse,  the  women 
children  in  their  scanty  garments  of  red  flannel 
lohed  outside  their  cabins,  while  numbers  of  the 
1  ran  down  to  the  beach  and  put  out  in  their 
icles  on  chance  of  rowing  us  to  land.  It  was  a 
strange  scene  and  curiously  like  a  picture 
-.  -  plate  in  a  boy's  book  of  adventures. 
''  We  knew  there  was  a  "king"  of  Innish- 
kea, and  soon  a  tall  bronze- faced  man  was 
pointed  out  to  us  as  his  majesty. 

On  landing  all  the  party  were  intro- 
duced and  conducted  by  him  to  "the 
ice,"    where    the    queen    dowager    with    her 
ghter  bade  us  welcome  in  true   Irish  fashion. 
!  old  lady  was  in  her  picturesque  native  cos- 
tume, red  dress,  and  plaid  shawl  over  her  head; 
the  "  princess,"  however,  had  evidently  on  first  sight 
of  the  hooker  arrayed  herself  in  modem   fashion 
to  do  us  honour,  and  we  were  amused  on  penetra- 
ting into  the  reception  room  to  find  advertisements 
from  shops  in  Buckingham  Palace  Road  and  St. 
Paul's  Churchyard  hung  up  to  embellish  the  walls. 
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though  only  by  a  favoured  few  could  they  be  read. 
The  island  was  destitute  of  any  school  or  means  of 
instruction  for  the  children,  a  very  small  proportion 
either  understood  or  spoke  English,  and  there  was 
neither  watch  nor  clock  among  the  people,  who 
h:id  a  happy-go-lucky  idea  of  time  and  troubled 
themselves  little  as  to  Greenwich  regulations.  There 
were  no  church  bells  to  ring,  no  trains  to  catch, 
no  office  hours  requiring  punctuality  ;  so  when  the 
sun  was  high  in  the  heavens  they  would  get  through 
their  not  very  arduous  farming  duties,  and  when  he 
sank  into  the  great  waste  of  waters  they  could  sleep. 

The  **  king's  "  word  settled  all  disputes  ;  it  was  a 
hereditary  monarchy,  and  his  people  as  far  as  he 
was  concerned  were  untaxed.  Happy  those  States, 
thought  some  of  the  visitors,  where  royalty  could  be 
maintained  with  so  little  cost  and  sovereigns  con- 
tent with  such  simple  grandeur!  However,  I  am 
in  honesty  bound  to  add  that  we  found  King 
Philip  had  other  means  of  filling  his  coffers  be- 
sides levying  taxes  on  his  faithful  subjects,  and  had 
learned  the  art  of  making  good  his  opportunity  when- 
ever the  Saxon  stranger  ventured  to  land  on  his  shore. 

But  Innishkea  has  an  interest  altogether  apart 
from  its  situation,  surrounded  as  it  is  by  lovely 
views  of  mountain  cliff  and  rocky  headland.  On 
this  spot,  hundreds  of  years  ago,  early  Christian 
missionaries  landed,  and  on  the  top  of  a  shelly 
mount,  half  a  mile  from  the  beach,  are  Christian 
remains  of  great  antiquity.      West  of  the  island 


there  stand  also  the  ruins  of  a  church  said  to  have 
been  built  by  the  successors  of  St.  Columba.  How 
great  the  faith  and  love  of  these  brave  men,  true 
"heroes  in  the  mission  field,"  who  in  these  long 
past  days  risked  their  lives  to  carry  the  knowledge 
of  Christ  to  our  land  ;  and  sad  it  is  to  see  into 
what  ignorance  and  superstition  those  Island  folk 
have  fallen,  though  nominally  believers  in  the 
Apostles'  Creed. 

It  is  a  curious  instance  of  the  irony  of  fate  that 
the  people  who  in  those  early  times  were  "  intensely 
scriptural "  and  the  very  strongest  opponents  of  the 
errors  of  the  Church  of  Rome,  should  in  these  latter 
days  be  shut  out  from  all  access  to  the  Word  of 
God,  and  that  they  should  now  be  the  most  intole- 
rant followers  of  the  Papal  See. 

Our  return  journey  had  its  drawbacks,  and  the 
"trusty  hooker"  it  was  said  went  into  dock  for 
repairs  soon  after ;  but  though  few  escaped  the  usual 
penalty  of  a  rough  sea,  I  do  not  think  anyone 
regretted  the  excursion  to  Innishkea. 

The  day  came  all  too  quickly  now  to  say  good- 
bye to  the  "far  West"  and  to  trace  our  steps 
eastward  ;  and  yet  after  all  no  one  can  tell  how 
thoroughly  he  loves  his  home  and  its  interests 
until  he  has  wandered  from  it.  Holidays  must, 
like  other  things,  come  to  an  end  ;  and  well  it  is  so, 
for  "  if  all  the  year  were  playing  holiday,  to  sport 
would  be  as  tedious  as  to  work." 

A.  J.   HAYES 


^^ 
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BY   ELSA  d'ESTERRE-KEELING,   AUTHOR  OF   "  ORCHARDSCROFT,"   ETC 


CHAPTER   LXII. — MARRIAGE  AND   MONEY. 

SPENSER  tells  of  a  poor  young  prince  who  fell 
in  love  with  a  girl  who  was  washed  on  to  his 
island  upon  a  coffer  filled  with  gold.  The 
poor  young  prince  said  that  he  liked  the  gold,  but 
that  he  liked  the  girl  better.  It  seems  to  me  not 
at  all  hard  to  believe  that  young  prince,  for,  when 
one  comes  to  think  of  it,  there  are  a  vast  number 
of  things  about  a  girl  that  must  be  much  more 
precious  than  a  coffer  of  gold. 

The  Reverend  William  Harden's  case  was  very 
simrlar  to  that  of  this  prince.  When  he  had 
married  Lucy  Sallnow  he  had  become  richer  by  a 
charming  wife  and  by  a  coffer  of  gold.  His  friends 
were  divided  in  their  opinion  of  his  marriage,  some 
holding  that  he  had  fallen  in  love  with  Lucy,  and 
some  that  he  had  fallen  in  love  with  her  gold. 
They  discussed  the  matter  in  his  absence,  but  were 
sufficiently  delicate  not  to  touch  upon  it  in  his 
presence  —his  sister  Emma  excepted.  Miss  Harden 
said,  with  that  simple  directness  of  expression  which 
marks  family  intercourse  : 

"  You  married  money.  Will." 

It  was  not  a  remark  made  by  way  of  opening 
up  a  conversation ;  it  was  made  in  the  course  of  a 
discussion  the  subject  of  which  was  Edward. 
Also,  the  tone  in  which  it  was  made  was  not 
angry  or  contemptuous;  it  was  quiet,  and  rather 
pleasant  than  otherwise. 


Will  was  standing.  He  sat  down.  If  he  had 
been  sitting  he  would  have  risen.  It  was  the  kind 
of  remark  that  makes  a  change  of  physical  attitude 
necessary.  Nothing  else  in  him  underwent  a 
change  ;  his  face  neither  flushed  nor  blanched,  his 
voice  neither  trembled  nor  grew  husky  \  in  family 
intercourse  these  facial  and  vocal  phenomena  are 
rare.  He  said,  in  a  manner  almost  as  quiet  and 
pleasant  as  that  of  his  sister  : 

"  I  am  not  myself  aware  that  I  married  money, 
Emma.  I  married  a  woman  whom  I  should  have 
married  if  she  had  brought  to  me  as  httle  as  Eve 
brought  to  Adam." 

"My  dear  Will,  how  very  queer  to  bring  Eve 
into  the  question  !  It's  your  clerical  way,  of  course, 
but  you  might  as  well  remember  that  we're  not 
living  in  Genesis  i.,  but  in  1891.  Pray  leave  Evt 
out.  You,  as  I  wanted  to  say,  acted  with  thorough 
good  sense  in  marrying  Lucy,  and  why  ELdward 
should  set  his  heart  on  marrying  Miss  Weir 
Delamer,  when  he  might  marry  Miss  Fleetwood 
very  much  the  same  style  of  person,  and  with  an 
immense  fortune,  mystifies  me." 

It  did  not  mystify  Will.  He  had  loved  the  girl 
whom  he  had  married,  and  it  seemed  quite  com- 
prehensible to  him  that  his  brother  should  want  to 
marry  the  girl  whom  he  loved.  He  would  have 
said  so,  but  the  word  "love"  is  not  one  which 
an  Englishman  cares  to  bring  into  conversation- 
especially  into  conversation  with  his   sister.     Ir 
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default  of  anything  else  that  he  might  say  suggest- 
ing itself  to  him,  he  took  up  the  newspaper  and 
began  to  read  it. 

Miss  Harden  lost  her  tempfer,  and  dealt  in  a 
further  personality. 

"  I  must  say,  William,  I  call  you  a  thoroughly 
heartless  man.  Our  only  brother's  happiness  is  in  the 
scales,  and  you  can  sit  and  read  the  daily  rubbish." 

With  these  words  she  left  the  room. 

Will  Harden  tried  to  continue  reading.  *  Finding, 
however,  that  he  could  make  no  sense  of  anything 
in  his  paper,  he  crushed  it  up  and  flung  it  from 
him.  This  was  not  his  clerical  way,  but  a  way 
that  he  had  when  the  man  ran  away  with  the 
clergyman.  Growing  more  and  more  agitated,  he 
began  pacing  up  and  down  his  study,  and  was  only 
brought  to  a  standstill  by  his  wife's  coming  in  and 
placing  herself  before  him. 

"\Vhat  were  you  thinking  of?"  she  asked, 
noticing  with  surprise  his  great  agitation. 

"  Of  you,"  was  the  quiet  repfy,  and  he  drew  her 
towards  him.  "  Do  you  want  to  know  what  Emma 
has  been  saying,  my  littie  wife  ?  " 

A  cloud  passed  the  bright  face. 

"No,  dear,  I  don't  think  I  do." 

"  Spoken  like  my  darling  ! "  was  the  comment 
which  this  evoked,  and  after  that  they  paced  the 
room  together.  The  full  sun  shone  in  on  them, 
and  Jessica  and  Lorenzo  under  the  full  moon  were 
not  a  whit  more  happy.  I  mention  Jessica  and 
Lorenzo,  because  Jessica  had  a  coffer  of  gold,  and 
it  has  not,  I  believe,  yet  been  suggested  that 
Lorenzo,  in  loving  Jessica,  loved  it. 

"  Lucy,"  Will  said,  when  after  a  while  they  sat 
down  side  by  side  and  fell  to  talking,  not  blank 
verse,  but  common  prose,  "what  do  you  think 
about  Edward  and  Miss  Weir-Delamer  ?  " 

Lucy  smiled  wisely. 

"I  think  it  will  be  lovely,  dear.  You  will 
officiate,  and  I  shall  be  the  happy  looker-on.  I 
have  arranged  all  about  my  dress.  I  mean  to  wear 
pearl-grey,  with  bonnet  to  match,  a  little  pink  rose 
in  the  bonnet,  some  soft  lace  here"  (indicating 
vaguely),  "and  I  shall  cry  a  little,  but  not  much. 
When  is  it  going  to  be.  Will  ?  " 

Will  smiled. 

"  Ask  Emma,"  he  answered. 

It  was  a  thoughtless  thing  for  him  to  do,  for  he 
had  been  married  to  Lucy  for  two  years,  in  which 
time  he  had  ample  opportunity  for  observing  that 
she  habitually  acted  on  what  he  said.  She  had 
the  lack  of  worldliness  that  may  often  be  noticed 
in  those  by  whom  the  world  has  dealt  kindly ;  she 
rarely  understood  irony,  and  she  feared  no  one. 
At  lunch  she  said  cheerfully  : 

"  We  have  been  talking,  Emma,  of  Edward  and 
Miss  Weir-Delamer.  Will  says  tl\at  you  are  the 
one  who  knows  when  it  is  going  to  be." 

It  was  a  remark  that  challenged  an  answer,  and 
which  received  none.  It  was  just  as  if  nothing 
had  been  said,  and  nobody  ever  meant  to  say 
anything  again.  There  is  a  proverb,  "A  silent 
mouth  is  melodious,"  and  if  ever  a  melody  of 
silence  filled  a  room  it  filled  this  room.  In  all 
families  these  things  happen,  but  they  do  not 
happen  often,  mercifully. 


The  lunch  was  finished  in  silence.  After  it  Miss 
Harden  set  out  on  one  of  her  daily  errands.  Our 
great  poet  makes  a  toiler  say,  using  words  that  have 
given  rise  to  a  good  deal  of  controversy  : 

"  There  be  some  sports  are  painful,  but  their  labour 
Delight  in  them  sets  off." 

Did  district  visitors  ever  speak  in  blank  verse 
one  feels  sure  that  they  would  say  what  this  toiler 
said.  It  was  in  the  very  spirit  breathed  in  his  words 
that  Miss  Harden  set  out  to  visit  her  brother's  poor 
parishioners.  Of  the  number  of  these  was  Mrs. 
Simmons,  and  Mrs.  Simmons's  cottage  was  the 
first — and,  on  this  day,  the  last — visited  by  Miss 
Harden.  It  was  scrupulously  neat,  and  in  the 
doorway  of  it  stood  the  neat  old  woman  as  we 
have  already  seen  her,  in  blue  and  white,  with 
white  head  raised. 

"How  is  your  husband,  Mrs.  Simmons?"  Miss 
Harden  asked. 

"  The  same,  ma'am,  thank  you.  Will  you  see  him?" 

Miss  Harden  followed  the  woman  into  a  bed- 
room, and  they  stood  together  beside  the  sick  man. 
He  had  been  bedridden  for  months,  and  his  face 
was  dazed  with  pain.   The  old  wife  was  first  to  speak. 

"  Oh,  ma'am,  he  won't  try  to  die  ;  I  tell  him  he 
could  if  he  liked,  but  he  won't  try." 

The  face  on  the  pillow  did  not  change.  A  sun- 
ray  touched  the  forehead  and  hair  of  the  dying 
man  ;  his  eyes  and  mouth  were  in  shadow,  and  a 
poor  brown  hand  lay.  quiet  on  the  white  counter- 
pane. There  was  no  sound  in  the  room,  except 
that  clearness  of  the  querulous  voice. 

Emma  Harden  looked  away  over  the  bed  to  the 
>vindow,  and  saw  Ellen.  It  was  just  as  if  these 
two  had  met  in  a  strange  land  ;  there  was  no 
thought  at  all  of  keeping  apart.  They  crossed  to 
each  other,  and  left  the  cottage  together.  When 
they  had  walked  some  way  from  the  house  Miss 
Harden  pulled  up  short. 

"  What  do  you  think  of  a  woman  like  that,  Miss 
Weir-Delamer  ?  "  she  asked. 

Ellen  had  been  looking  on  the  ground ;  she 
lifted  grave  brown  eyes,  and,  using  that  favourite 
word  of  hers,  said  quietly  : 

"  She  is  not  kind  to  him,  Miss  Harden.  So  few 
people  are  kind  to  one  another — don't  you  think  so?" 

Miss  Harden  frowned  darkly.  "  I  must  say  I 
never  before  heard  such  a  brutal  thing  said.  Miss 
Weir-Delamer." 

"Oh,  I  have,"  Ellen  chanted,  looking  straight 

before  her.     "  Almost  all  people  say  very  bru 

very  unkind  things  ;  a  lack  of  ideality,  or  perhaps 
of  humour,  I  think.  She  is  a  neat  person,  and  so 
pretty,  but  very  worldly." 

To  Miss  Harden  "very  worldly"  suggested  a 
person  of  what  she  called  "  birth."     She  smiled. 

"I  should  not  myself,  my  dear  Miss  Weir- 
Delamer,  use  the  words  *  worldly '  or  *  unworldly  '  in 
speaking  of  this  sort  of  woman,"  she  said. 

"  Wouldn't  you  ?  "  came  the  surprised  question. 
"  But  they  live  in  the  world  or  the  unworld  just  as 
others  do.  Miss  Harden." 

There  was  no  rudeness  in  the  voice,  and  Miss 
Harden,  on  second  thoughts,  resolved  to  let  the 
matter  pass.  Clearly  the  girl  was  an  eccentric. 
Miss  Harden  put  her  down  as  a  girl,  and  as  consi- 
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dcrably  the  junior  of  herself.  In  reality  there  was 
but  the  difference  of  a  few  years  between  them  ; 
but  they  who  live  in  the  world  grow  older  sooner 
than  they  who  live  in  the  unworld.  This  should 
be  cried  from  the  housetops  in  Vanity  Fair.  Ellen's 
bared  smooth  brow  was  ten  years  younger  than 
the  bel'ringed  tense  forehead  of  the  woman  who 
^vatked  beside  her.  The  grey  eyes,  shrewd  through 
too  much  looking  at  the  world,  were  older  by  ten 
years  than  the  brown  eyes,  too  grave  through 
looking  at  grave  books,  but  in  their  very  gravity 
very  young.  The  rare  laugh  of  the  younger  woman 
had  girlhood  and  childhood  in  it ;  the  too  frequent 
laugh  of  the  other  had  scarce  merriment  in  it. 
Then  Miss  Harden  was  dressed  to  look  as  much 
like  a.  fashion-plate  as  possible,  and  Ellen  was 
dressed  to  look  as  much  like  a  flower  as  possible. 
You  can  imagine  how  Miss  Harden  looked,  but  you 
cannot  imagine  how  Ellen  looked.  She  had  taken  a 
tinted  autumn-leaf  to  her  dressmaker,  and  had  said  : 
"  I  want  this  combination  of  colours,  and— well, 


as  much  this  sort  of  thing  as  possible,  perfectly 
simple— a  short  train,  of  course.  You  have  my 
measurements,  I  think.     Good  morning." 

She  had  left  the  autumn-leaf  as  a  pattern.  ITie 
dress  which  she  wore  on  this  occasion  was  the  one 
that  she  called  her  autumn-leaf.  It  was  prettier 
than  will  be  told  in  words,  and  made  a  picture  in 
the  country  road.  As  she  walked  along  she  picked 
poppies,  making  darts  for  them  into  a  neighbouring 
field  ;  and  when  she  had  picked  a  big  bunch,  after 
taking  from  it  two  very  beautiful  ones— chosen 
with  a  child's  frank  regard  for  self— which  she  put 
in  her  dress,  she  gave  the  rest  to  Miss  Harden. 

"  Beautiful  things,  aren't  they  ?  Don't  you  love 
them  ?  " 

Miss  Harden  said  she  liked  them.  Flowers  arc 
about  the  one  thing  m  the  world  that  one  might 
safely  go  to  the  length  of  loving  at  first  sight  ;  but 
most  people,  even  very  affectionate  people,  after  a 
lifelong  acquaintance  with  them,  do  not  care  to 
admit  that  they  have  more  than  a  liking  for  them. 
Ellen's  face  fell,  and  nothing  was  said  till  Miss 
Harden  stopped  in  front  of  a  cottage. 


"  How  very  pretty.  Miss  Weir-Delamer  !  "  she 
exclaimed.     "  My  brother  should  paint  that" 

"  I  Iwlieve  he  has  sketched  it,"  Ellen  answered. 
"  Will  you  come  in  and  take  tea  ? " 
"Oh,  thank  you.  Miss  Weir-Delamer.     I  really 

didn't  know — I " 

Miss  Harden  felt  herself  get  furiously  red,  and 
smelted  the  poppies  to  hide  her  confusion.  Poppies 
were  not  made  to  be  smelled,  so  the  device  was 
transparent. 

"  Just  as  you  like,"  lilted  Ellen.  "  It  would  be  a 
pleasure  to  me— if  it  would  be  a  pleasure  to  you." 
This  remarkable  form  of  invitation  was  new  to 
Miss  Harden,  and  the  voice  and  the  eyes  were 
witching,  and  the  hour  was  close  upon  5  p.m.,  and 
tea  was  offered.  She  deliberated,  and  was  Iosl 
Ellen  opened  the  gate,  and  she  walked  in. 

"You've  a  very  nice  little  garden.  Miss  Weir- 
Delamer,"  she  said,  "  very  pretty  indeed." 

It  was  rather  the  tone  of  the  district  visitor,  and 
Ellen  looked  surprised,  for  she  felt  that  she  did  not 
I  at  all  resemble  Mrs.  Simmons 

and  the  people  who  are  spoken 
to  in  this  tone,  and  are  given 
nice  little  packets  of  tea  and 
sugar.  She  walked  on,  smiling, 
leading  the  way  through  the 
open  door  of  the  cottage  to  the 
sitting-room.  It  was  a  snug 
little  room,  and  there  were  two 
tables  in  it — one  in  the  centre, 
on  which  was  laid  tea,  and  on<; 
in  the  window-recess,  on  which 
was  laid  what  is  still  called  "the 
new  game  "  of  Halma.  Nobody 
sat  at  the  table  in  the  cenn^  of 
the  room,  but  in  the  window- 
recess,  quite  lost  in  the  new 
game  of  Halma,  there  sat  Jooly 
and  Edward  Harden. 

It  has  been  said  that  one  of 
the  wishes  of  Rotha  Fleetwood 
was   that    she    might    hve  10 
see  Ellen  Weir-Delamer  non- 
plussed.    Ellen  Weir-Debmer  still  lives,  and  the 
friends  who  know  her  best,  among  them  being  U»e 
wnter  of  this,  are  now  convmced  that,  come  wh.it 
may,  she  will  never  be  at  a  non-plus,  having  wit- 
nessed the  aboie  unexpected  sight  and  retained 
the  power  of  speech.     She  went  forward  with  a 
smile,  in  which  there  was  perhaps  just  a  touch  of 
constraint,  and  said  pleasantly  : 

"  How  kind  of  you,  Mr.  Harden,  to  spoil  Jooly 
like  this^my  brother  Jooly,  Miss  Hardea" 

The  boy  had  risen.  He  smiled  brighdy,  and  held 
out  his  hand. 

Ma  boy,  a  gcnSkman,  was  Miss  Harden's  first 
thought.  Her  secondwas— regardless  of  grammar 
— There' d  be  him  too. 

"Do  ^ou  hke  Halma?"  Jooly  asked,  making 
conversation  like  a  nice  boy  and  a  gentleman  that 
he  was. 

"  No,"  Miss  Harden  answered,  "  I  think  the 
hops  in  it  are  foolish." 

Jooly  looked  distressed.  What  he  liked  inthegame 
were  the  hops,  but  in  courtesy  he  could  not  say  that 
It  was  a  door  shut  upon  one  topic  of  ci 
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"  Shall  I  put  your  poppies  in  water  ? "  was  his 
next  venture.     "They  look  so  thirsty,  and  they 

will  be  quite  frer.h  by  the  time "     Here  Jooly 

had  a  breakdown,  and  did  some  bad  patching, 
like  a  young  pianist.  "They  will  soon  be  quite 
fresh,"  he  added. 

Miss  Harden  smiled  ;  the  boy  was  charming. 
She  was  sweet  woman  enough  to  like  him  for  the 
breakdown  and  the  bad  patching.  After  that  the 
talk  flowed  smoothly,  despite  the  difference  of 
opinion  regarding  hops.  To  her  brother  only  did 
Miss  Harden  address  no  word  in  the  course  of  this 
visit,  and  it  may  be  added  that  in  the  following  few 
sentences  is  given  in  full  the  conversation  which 
took  place  between  him  and  her  on  their  way 
home.     She  was  the  first  to  speak. 

"I  did  not  expect  to  see  you  at  Miss  Weir- 
Delamer's,  Edward,"  she  said. 

He  answered  : 

"  I  also  did  not  expect  to  see  you  there,  Emma." 

After  this  there  was  a  long  silence,  broken  again 
by  Miss  Harden. 

"  That  boy  Jooly  is  rather  nice,"  she  said. 

"  He*s  first-rate,"  her  brother  answered. 

It  was  tiring  to  have  to  take  the  initiative  every 
time,  but  Miss  Harden  spoke  again. 

"I  rather  like  some  things  about  Miss  Weir- 
Delamer,  too,"  she  saici  magnanimously. 

"  Do  you  ? "  came  the  quiet  question  from 
Edward. 

"  Yes,  but  I  really  hope,  Eddy  " — Miss  Harden 
lowered  her  voice— "that  you  are  not  going  to  be 
very  foolish,  and  propose  to  the  girl." 

Mr.  Harden  also  lowered  his  voice. 

"  I  have  proposed  to  her,  Emma,"  he  said. 

Miss  Harden  came  to  a  standstill. 

"Then  all  I  can  say  is " 

She  paused,  breathless. 

"Don't  trouble  to  say  anything,"  her  brother 
interposed  drily.     "  She  has  refused  me,  Emma." 

"  Good  I "  was  Miss  Harden*s  first  reflection,  and 
she  smiled.  Her  second  reflection  was,  as  usual, 
different  from  the  first.  She  flushed  indignantly. 
"  27u  girl  must  be  out  of  her  mind'* 

But  Miss  Harden  had  not  fathomed  all  that  was 
passing  in  Ellen's  thoughts.  Not  many  hours  after 
this  Ellen  was  sitting  in  her  garden  with  Miss 
Onora.  A  great  silence  fell  between  them,  un- 
broken till  a  footfall  was  heard  on  the  road  which 
ran  alongside  of  the  garden.  It  was  accompanied 
by  the  steady  thud  of  a  stick.  Blind  men  use 
their  sticks  thus,  and  so  do  boys  in  anger.  Some- 
times a  man  in  anger  does  so. 

Ellen  flushed  deeply,  and,  feeling  that  Miss 
Onora  was  looking  at  her,  said  petulantly— 

"  It's  very  annoying  the  way  people  walk  along* 
my  road." 

"  It's  the  high-road,  dear,  is  it  not  ?  " 

Miss  Onorannelyassumeda  desire  for  information. 

"  Well,  yes,"  Ellen  admitted,  "  in  a  sense,  it  is 
the  high-road." 

In  every  sense  possible  but  one  it  was  the  high- 
road, and  had  been  this  since  Caesar's  time,  for  it 
had  been  Caesar's  road  before  becoming  Ellen's ; 
but  she  was  right,  it  was  not  as  Caesar's  road,  and 
not  as  the  high-road,  but  as  her  road  that  Edward 
Harden  walked  along  it  twice,  thrice,  every  day. 


"  It's  so  feeble  to  go  prodding  about  the  place 
like  that,"  she  added  indignantly,  listening  to  the 
strange  thumps  in  which  Edward  Harden  gave  vent 
to  his  pent-up  feelings.  "  One  might  as  well  take 
No,  when  it  is  said  to  one,  and  there  an  end." 

Here  she  put  up  her  hands  to  her  face  with  a 
queer  child's  action,  and  put  away  the  tears.  Miss 
Onora  took  the  wet  hands,  and  said,  "  Child,  don'c 
I  know  it  all  ?    It  will  come  right ;  it  must." 

"  No,  Miss  Onora  ;  this  will  never  come  right." 

Ellen  smiled,  perhaps  a  little  too  brightly  ;  and 
her  manner  was  the  old  oracular  one,  as  she  added, 
"  After  all,  Mr.  Harden  and  I  are  not  the  pivot 
on  which  the  world  turns,  so  this  woe  is  in  excess 
of  the  needful.  If  he  only  wouldn't  illtreat  the 
—the  queen's— high-road." 

Her  eyes  were  quite  bright  now,  and  valorously 
met  Miss  Onora's.  They  sat  quiet  for  some 
moments.  The  little  garden  was  a  paradise  of 
sweet  smells.  From  one  corner  came  a  strong 
scent  of  honey  from  a  bed  of  sea-kale  ;  with  it  ^ 
mingled  whiffs  of  pinks,  roses,  lupines ;  whiffs 
of  herbs  of  all  sorts. 

"  I  don't  know,  Ellen  " — the  words  came  from 
Miss  Onora  after  a  little  silence— "that  I  don't 
consider  that  Miss  Harden  is  taking  too  much  upon 
herself  in  this  matter." 

"That  is  just  my  feeling.  Miss  Onora,"  Ellen 
answered,  with  eyes  lifted  to  the  far  blue  sky,  "  and 
— pending  certainty  on  the  subject — I  have  told 
Mr.  Harden  that  I  don't  mean  to  marry  him  until 
she  asks  me  to  do  so.  That  is  my  No  to  him. 
It  is  a  No,  isn't  it?"  She  looked  again  at  Miss 
Onora. 

"  Well,  yes ;  I'm  afraid  it  is,"  Miss  Onora  said 
rather  dismally. 

"  Do  not  let  us  both  wax  sad  about  it,  dear," 
Ellen  chanted.  With  a  fine  disregard  of  what 
was  her  own  advantage  as  owner  of  the  garden, 
she  was  busy  assisting  a  small  colony  of  ants  which 
had  built  a  hillock  of  sand  and  earth  right  m  the 
middle  of  one  of  her  grass-plots.  To  it  sh3  helped 
them  carry  bits  of  sticks  and  leaves,  now  and  again 
lifting  an  ant  and  its  burden  to  the  heap.  It  was 
a  thankless  task.  Ants  do  not  care  to  be  helped, 
and  are  probably  only  made  vexed  and  giddy  by 
being  lifted  to  what  to  them  must  be  leagues  of 
space  up  in  air. 

Their  would-be  friend  watched  the  little 
swarmers  benignantly  for  some  moments  longer ; 
then  she  said  : 

"To  return  to  Miss  Harden,  Miss  Onora.  I 
have  moments  of  exquisite  relisli,  dear,  when  I 
picture  Miss  Harden  imploring  of  me  to  bestow 
my  hand  on  her  brother.  It's  my  version  of 
Cophetua.  The  king  wooing  the  beggar-maid — 
that's  commonplace.  But  the  king  s  mother  or  his 
sister " 

"  That  doesn't  happen,"  Miss  Onora  interposed 
in  a  flat,  uncompromising  manner  that  was  hers 
upon  some  occasions.  "  You  seem  to  me  strain- 
ing a  point  here,  Ellen.  My  feeling  is  that  in  this 
matter  Edward  Harden  may  have  a  right  to  act 
independently." 

Ellen  looked  before  her  with  level  brows,  and 
Miss  Onora  noticed,  as  she  had  noticed  before, 
the  great  pride  in  her  face. 
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"My  feeling  is  this,  Miss  Onora,"  she  said,  '*  that 
I  have  the  chief  voice  in  this  matter,  and  until 
Miss  Harden  asks  of  me  to  marry  Edward,  I  mean 
to  remain  just  Ellen  Weir-Delamer."  She  rose. 
"That's  my  John  Finality  manner,  Miss  Ononu 
Isn't  it  horrid  ?  " 

Again  the  little  hand  was  passed  swifdy  over  the 
shining  eyes. 

Miss  Onora  said  nothing.  She  had  no  belief 
that  Miss  Harden  would  add  her  entreaties  to 
those  of  her  brother,  and  the  curious  ideality  of 
Ellen  in  this  matter  perplexed  even  her. 

CHAPTER   LXIIL— "YEA  AND  NAY,   AND  FAITH  AND 

TROTH." 

THE  day  after  that  on  which  Miss  Harden  had 
drunk  tea  at  Woodbine  Cottage,  Rotha,  who 
was  still  a  guest  there,  set  out  alone  on  a  walk 
into  the  open  country,  having  tried  in  vain  to  induce 
Ellen  to  quit  a  hammock  in  which  she  was  swinging. 

"  You're  so  energetic,  Rotha,"  wailed  Miss  Weir- 
Delamer,  whose  inhospitable  refusal  to  accompany 
her  guest  was  not  without  its  motive — Ellen  was 
aware  that  Rotha  was  not  the  only  person  who 
loved  to  stroll  afield  about  this  hour,  and,  for  the 
first  time  in  her  life,  was  scheming.  **Go  with- 
out me  just  to-day,  dear,"  she  added,  "and  bring 
me  back  a  bunch  of  buds  and  bells." 

"  No,"  Rotha  answered  severely.  "  I  will  bring 
you  nothing,  Ellen,  bpt  I  will  bring  Miss  Onora  a 
nosegay." 

Now  this  is  just  what  Rotha  in  the  sequence  did 
not  do,  though  she  spent  all  a  morning  picking 
flowers.  The  nosegay  which  she  gathered  first  was 
made  of  eyebright  and  purple  and  pink  heather, 
and  campanulas  and  field  gentians.  It  was  not 
bright  enough.  She  added  to  it  yellow-wort  and 
ox-eyes,  and  marigold  and  chicory  and  madder. 
It  had  become  a  big  thing,  but  she  made  it  bigger, 
putting  to  it  meadowsweet  and  flowering  nettle  and 
marjoram  and  wood-germander,  and  all  the  family 
of  mint— peppermint,  spearmint,  and  penny- 
royal. Suddei^y  she  realised  that  she  had  strayed 
to  a  great  distance.  She  looked  about  her  and 
calculated  that  the  shortest  way  home  would  be 
across  some  fields  in  which  cattle  were  grazing. 
She  made  for  the  first  of  these.  A  young  cow  was 
munching  herb,  with  head  posed  on  the  stile,  ap- 
parently for  no  reason  but  that  she  was  as  lazy  as 
David  Lawrence's  dog  that  leaned  his  head  against 
a  wall  to  sneeze.  About  the  field  lay  some  black 
cows,  mottled  with  white.  The  air  was  very  still, 
and  only  at  long  intervals  and  from  full-blown 
flowers  the  petals  fell  softly,  like  snow.  Rotha, 
brought  to  a  pause  amid  the  quiet  of  the  scene, 
felt  no  impatience,  but  gave  the  stile  that  look 
which  deplores  that  where  one  body  is  another 
cannot  be.  Ellen  would  have  chanted  a  remon- 
strance, and  have  tried  to  bring  the  cow  to  reason 
by  gently  setting  forth  the  manifest  unfairness  of 
her  monopolising  the  roadway.  As  this  thought 
came  to  Rotha's  mind,  and  she  contrasted  mentally 
the  small  light-filled  face  of  Ellen  with  the  large 
and  very  impervious  face  of  the  cow,  she  smiled 
softly,  and  as  she  did  so  observed  that  the  repose 
of  the  young  animal  also  broke  up.     It  lifted  its 


head  from  the  stile  and  fled,  making  the  curious 
burlesque  of  the  kangaroo  bound  that  only  a 
frightened  cow  can  make.  Rotha  turned  round  in 
search  of  the  explanation  of  this  phenomenon,  and 
saw  John  Searle  at  some  thirty  paces  from  her 
describing  circles  in  the  air  with  his  walking-stick. 
She  signalled  her  thanks,  and  seated  herself  on  the 
ridge  of  the  stile.  John  joined  her,  and  took  his 
seat  on  the  step. 

"I  didn't  know  you  were  frightened  of  cows, 
Rotha,"  he  said. 

"  I  hope  you  do  not  imagine  you  know  it  now, 
John,"  she  answered. 

John  had  imagined  he  did,  and  was  silent. 

"I  was  merely  wondering,"  Rotha  continued, 
"which  of  us  two — that  white  creature  with  the 
horrible  albino  eyes"  (she  pointed  to  the  cow, 
which  had  ceased  bounding,  and  had  lapsed  into 
a  Canterbury  gallop  along  the  hedge-side)  "or  I 
was,  in  the  end,  going  to  yield  to  the  other." 

John  laughed. 

"  I  had  the  pleasure  of  deciding  that,  Rotha." 

"  Yes  ;  and  I  have  now  possession  of  the  stile. 
I  will  let  you  cross  it,  John." 

"  Don't,  please." 

The  bright  sun  was  all  about  them  as  John  said 
this. 

"  I  want  to  ask  you  something,"  he  added.  "  May 
I?" 

"  You  know  what  you  want  to  ask,  and  so  must 
best  know  that,"  Rotha  answered  quietly. 

"I  want  to  know,  Rotha"— John  looked  up  at 
her  face,  bright  with  the  sun  upon  it — "  if  you  still 
love  Rowan  Archdale." 

Rotha's  frank  eyes  met  his,  and  no  colour  came 
to  her  forehead,  but  her  mouth  straightened  as  she 
met  his  question  with  another. 

"  Can  it  be  that  you  think  me  the  sort  of  woman, 
John,  who  would  go  through  life  loving  the  husband 
of  another  ?  " 

"  I  have  heard  it  said  that  these  things  will  not 
be  controlled,"  John  answered,  not  taking  his  eyes 
from  the  brave  face,  nothing  in  which  bade  him 
look  away. 

"  So  have  I ;  but  I  know  what  I  know  in  spite  ot 
that.  As  if  there  were  anything  "  (the  proud  mouthi 
curled)  "  that  would  not  be  controlled  by " 

"  By  you — starting  from  a  white  cow  with — what 
was  it  ? — *  horrible  albino  eyes.' " 

A  short  laugh  broke  from  John. 

"  Have  you  ever,  Rotha,"  he  added,  "  tried  to 
control  something  and  failed  ?  " 

"  No— at  least  I  don't  think  so,"  came  the  an- 
swer, followed  by  the  quiet  confession  :  "  There  are 
things  I  don't  try  to  control,  John." 

"And  yet  you  ask  of  others No^  Rotha !^^ 

(She  made  a  move  to  leave  the  stile.)  "  Not  yet ! ' 
He  held  both  her  hands  and  drew  her  towards  him. 
No  word  of  remonstrance  was  uttered.  .  .  . 

In  sight  ofWoodbineCottage,  Rotha  remembered 
Miss  Onora's  flowers.  They  had  fallen  beside  the 
stile,  forgotten. 

"  Poor  Picciolas  !  you  must  fetch  them,  John," 
she  said.  It  was  her  first  command  to  him  as  her 
betrothed,  and  he  smiled,  wondering  vaguely  why 
she  called  wild-flowers  Picciolas. 
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On  their  return  to  the  Cottage  they  were  received 
by  Mrs.  Simmons,  loud  in  her  lamentations  at  the 
lateness  of  the  hour,  and  expansive  on  the  subject 
of  a  meal  of  the  kind  that  never  is,  but,  by  a  curious 
fatality,  always  has  been  in  the  case  of  an  alibi,  when 
the  cook  is  such  as  was  this  dame.  Ellen,  listen- 
ing from  an  open  window  to  the  description  of  the 
symposium  represented  as  having  been  kept  on  the 
table  waiting  for  Miss  Fleetwood  till  petrifaction 
had  set  in,  laughed  jubilantly,  so  wickedly  did  she 
relish  what  she  felt  must  be  Rotha's  discomfiture. 
She  pictured  the  state  of  the  latter  passing  from 
dismay  to  haughty  indignation,  and  waited  with 
curiosity  for  the  word  from  her  which  would 
annihilate  Mrs.  Simmons.  It  did  not  come.  In 
the  midst  of  bewailing  that  such  viands  as  she  had 
put  by  were  scarcely  worth  setting  before  Miss 
Fleetwood  and  the  gentleman,  Mrs.  Simmons, 
struck  by  the  smiling  faces  which  looked  into  hers, 
paused  suddenly,  because,  very  foolish  old  woman 
though  she  was  in  Jooly's  eyes,  it  became  evident 
to  her  that,  in  these  two,  hunger  and  thirst  were 
satisfied  to  the  point  at  \^ich  it  seems  that  hunger 
and  thirst  will  never  again  form  part  of  life. 
Fifty  years  before,  with  one  whose  head  was  now 
as  white  as  hers,  this  old  woman  had  been  as  happy 
as  were  they.  She  left  them,  laughing  softly  and 
kindly,  and  made  herself  bearer  of  the  news  to 
Ellen  and  Miss  Onora.  They  learnt  it  with  no 
surprise. 

CHAPTER  LXIV.— A  LETTER  FROM   BRIDE. 


THE  long  summer  days  were  over,  and  Rotha 
had  returned  to  Canterbury  with  Miss  Onora, 
while  John  and  Ellen  had  sped  back  to 
London,  where  work  awaited  each.  A  silence  had 
fallen  upon  the  breakfast-party  at  the  Red  House. 
It  was  one  of  those  brittle  silences  that  one  feels 
may  be  broken  at  any  moment,  and  Miss  Onora 
broke  it.  Looking  from  one  to  the  other  of  the 
two  who  sat  with  her  at  the  breakfast-table,  she 
said,  with  her  quick  smile,  with  a  very  bad  imitation 
of  the  Carlylian  accent,  and  ludicrous  substitution 
of  an  endearing  term  for  the  Caledonian  "mon  " — 
"  Eh,  dears,  but  weVe  had  a  grand  think ! " 
This  was  what  had  actually  been  the  case.  The 
morning*s  postal  budget,  the  excitement  of  the  day  at 
the  Red  House,  had  consisted  of  one  letter  to  Rotha. 
Miss  Mariabella,  always  the  first  to  appear  in  answer 
to  the  breakfast-bell,  had  taken  it  up  and  scanned  it 
"  From  Marseilles — from  Bride.  H'm  !  " 
This  was  said  aloud.  Miss  Mariabella  was 
becoming  an  old  lady,  and  was  beginning  to  do  all 
the  things  that  old  ladies  do.  One  of  these  is  to 
show  a  deeper  interest  in  the  doings  of  young 
ladies  than  young  ladies  show  in  the  doings  of 
ladies  young  or  old.  Another  is  to  utter  thoughts 
aloud.  These  two  habits  underlay  her  taking  up 
of  the  letter  and  her  commenting  on  it.  It  was 
still  in  her  hand  when  Miss  Onora  entered,  late — 
not  that  she  had  risen  late,  for  she  \vas  always  the 
first  in  the  house  to  rise,  but  from  a  habit,  not 
vicious  perhaps  (one  does  not  like  to  apply  the 
term  "vicious"  to  Miss  Onora),  but  foolish,  and 


to  Miss  Mariabella  very  trying — the  said  habit  being 
to  flit  about  the  garden  with  the  early  birds — this 
even  in  winter — with  the  unhappy  result  of  being 
all  but  invariably  at  the  farthermost  end  of  it  when 
the  breakfast-bell  rang,  and  sent  her  speeding  home, 
at  her  very  quickest,  but  that  no  quicker  than  a 
sparrow's  very  slowest  I  wish  I  could  make  you 
see  how  Miss  Onora  picked  up  her  skirts  and  ran 
past  and  through  the  chrysanthemums — sometimes 
through  the  snow — at  the  sound  of  the  breakfast- 
bell,  but  I  find  it  will  not  be  done  with  pen  and 
ink.  On  this  occasion  she  took,  as  usual,  the 
letter  from  Miss  Mariabella,  scanned  it,  and  made 
also  a  comment  on  it. 

"  From  France — from  Bride.     Heigho  !  " 

There  is  a  "  heigho "  which  means  "  h'm,"  and 
a  "  h'm  "  which  means  "  heigho,"  which  being  so, 
it  may  be  said  that  Miss  Mariabella  and  Miss  Onoia 
had  made  very  much  the  same  comment  on  Bride's 
letter.  When  Rotha  entered  the  breakfast -room- 
latest,  with  youth's  privilege— she  found  the  letter 
on  her  plate  ;  but  she  was  as  fully  aware  as  if  she 
had  seen  it,  that  Miss  Mariabella  and  Miss  Onon 
had  both  scanned  the  envelope.  She  put  it  on 
one  side,  and  began  her  breakfast.  Then  began 
the  silence.  It  was  just  as  if  all  the  flavour  had 
been  taken  out  of  Miss  Onora's  breakfast,  and  a5 
if  all  unpleasant  flavours  had  been  put  into  Miss 
Mariabella's.  Miss  Onora's  tea  tasted  of  nothing, 
and  Miss  Mariabella's  tasted  of  soot,  with  a  dash 
of  paraffin.  The  explanation  of  this  is  to  be  found 
in  Shakespeare.  Thinking  made  it  so.  Both  ladis 
were  "  exceedingly  pained  "  and  "exceedingly  dis- 
appointed," and  fell  to  thinking. 

They  had  thought  hard  for  some  ten  minutes, 
Rotha  occupying  herself  in  a  similar  way,  all  threj 
of  them  taking  breakfast  the  while,  when  the  silence 
reached  that  tenseness  which  precedes  sudden 
breaking. 

Then  it  was,  as  has  already  been  said,  that  Miss 
Onora  exclaimed,  "Eh,  dears,  but  weVe  had  a 
grand  think  ! "  under  the  impression  that  in  thus 
misquoting  Carlyle  she  was  talking  Carlylese.  A^ 
she  spoke,  she  smiled.  According  to  EUen  Weir- 
Delamer,  when  one  saw  Miss  Onora  smOe  it 
became  possible  to  believe  that  one  lived  in  a  star. 
At  sight  of  the  smile  on  Miss  Onora's  face,  and  at 
sound  of  her  thin  sweet  voice  trying  to  swell  to  the 
fulness  of  Thomas  Carlyle's,  the  rigidity  of  Miss 
Mariabella's  face  broke  up,  and  Rotha,  laughing 
softly,  took  up  the  letter  and  opened  it 

This  was  all  that  Miss  Onora  and  Miss 
Mariabella  wanted  her  to  do,  for  what  they  wanted 
to  know  was  only  if  the  letter  contained  good  news 
or  ill.  This  they  could  gather  from  Rotha's  looks 
as  she  read,  and  these  they  could  see  without  close 
peering,  Miss  Onora  with  her  face  bent,  and  Miss 
Mariabella  with  her  face  half  averted.  How,  under 
these  circumstances,  they  managed  to  see  anything 
— the  wonder  being'  that  they  saw  all  things — I  am 
unable  to  say.  The  ancients  represent  love  as 
blind,  and  one  Argus,  not  at  all  a  lovable  person,  as 
having  had  a  hundred  eyes.  There  seems  to  be 
some  terrible  mistake  here,  for  there  are  wom«! 
living,  the  whole  world  over,  whose  lives  are 
nothing  but  love,  and  to  whom  are  given  a  hundred 
eyes  merely  in  virtue  of  that  fact.     Nothing  cooki 
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make  me  believe  that  Miss  Onora  and  Miss  Maria- 
bella  had  less  than  a  hundred  eyes  where  that  loved 
child  of  theirs,  Rotha,  was  concerned.  Rotha's  face, 
they  observed,  grew  grave  as  she  read. 

"It's  as  I  expected,"  she  spoke  thoughtfully, 
without  lifting  her  eyes.  "Rowan  has  quite  de- 
termined to  settle  in  England.  He  doesn't  want 
to  stay  in  Marseilles  more  than  a  week,  and  they 
are  giving  up  the  Villa." 

Miss  Onora  carefully  avoided  looking  at  Miss 
Mariabella. 

"  Then  Mrs.  Hale  is  coming  to  England,  too  ?  " 

"Yes."  Rotha  referred  to  the  letter  again. 
"  She  will  live  with  them." 

"  Always  a  mistake  that,"  Miss  Mariabella  said. 
Rotha  took  no  notice  of  the  remark. 

"  Bride  wants  you  and  me,"  she  said,  addressing 
Miss  Onora,  **  to  spend  with  her  her  last  days  at 
the  Villa.     They  leave  it  in  a  fortnight." 

Miss  Onora  looked  surprised. 

"  Has  Mr.  Archdale  returned,  my  dear  ?  " 

"  No,  but  he  is  on  his  way  back.  They  expect 
him  next  week.  Miss  Onora,  I  am  going.  Will 
you  go  with  me  ?  " 

"Yes." 

The  answer  was  given  simply,  gravely.  Three 
years  prior  to  this  almost  the  same  words  as  these 
had  passed  between  Rotha  and  Miss  Onora.  Rotha 
had  received  a  gift  of  flowers  from  her  grandfather, 
and  had  desired  to  go  to  him.  She  had  asked  of 
Miss  Onora  to  go  with  her,  and  Miss  Onora  had 
consented  ;  and  they  had  found  Colonel  Fleetwood 
dead.  Many  things  had  happened  in  the  more 
than  thousand  days  that  had  passed  since  then, 
but  at  this  moment  the  words  "  Miss  Onora,  will 
you  go  with  me  ?  "  and  Miss  Onora's  quiet  answer 
"  Yes,"  came  back  to  Miss  Mariabella  with  strange 
clearness. 

The  Rotha  of  that  day,  fresh  from  college,  had 
seemed  a  girl.  As  a  girl  she  had  left  the  house, 
and  as  a  woman  she  had  returned  to  it.  Great 
sorrow  had  come  upon  her,  and  the  girlishness 
had  left  her  face.  The  deep  gravity  which  had 
always  marked  it  had  become  intensified.  The 
face  had  perhaps  gained  in  beauty,  in  meaning,  but 
it  had  lost  in  youth.  Miss  Mariabella's  kind  heart 
had  ached  to  note  the  difference,  and,  as  Rotha 
now  repeated  herself,  and  Miss  Onora  repeated 
herself,  and,  as  it  were,  the  episode  of  three  years 
back  repeated  itself — Rotha  for  a  second  time  being 
bent  upon  doing  a  thing  fraught  with  infinite  pain 
— the  idea  came  to  her.  How  would  it  this  time  end? 

And  then  came  the  indignant  question,  What 
was  Onora  thinking  of  that  she  should  say  not  a 
word  of  remonstrance,  but  simply  "  Yes  "  ?  The 
tears  were  burning  behind  Miss  Mariabella's  eyes. 
It  was  the  greatest  wonder  that  they  did  not  fall. 

They  did  fall  afterwards,  but,  in  spite  of  this  fact, 
Miss  Onora  set  out  with  Rotha  for  Marseilles. 


CHAPTER  LXV.— MISS  ONORA  AND  ROTHA  ARRIVE  IN 

MARSEILLES. 

ROTHA'S  face  expressed  surprise  and  alarm. 
She  was  standing  on  the  Marseilles  platform 
with  Miss  Onora. 
"  Very  odd,"  she  said,  "  that  there  should  be  no 


one  to  meet  us.     Do  you  think  that  anything  has 
happened  ?  " 

Miss  Onora  had  hailed  a  porter,  and  was 
directing  him  to  remove  such  baggage  as  was 
still  in  the  railway-carriage.  She  was  a  student  of  . 
French  literature,  and  knew  the  language  well, 
theoretically,  but,  face  to  face  with  a  native  of 
France,  her  French  took  wings  to  itself,  with  the 
exception  of  three  phrases  which  the  Briton  never 
forgets,  and  which,  as  pronounced  by  him,  and 
as  they  were  pronounced  by  this  lady,  are  "see 
voo  play,"  "je  voo  remursy,"  and  "cum  sah." 
Miss  Onora  found  that  "cum  sah"  sandwiched 
between  "see  voo  play"  and  "je  voo  remursy," 
spiced  with  a  smile  or  two,  or,  in  the  case  of  the 
more  sordid,  a  small  coin  or  two,  got  done  for  her 
in  France  all  that  she  wanted  done.  Having  made 
this  discovery,  like  the  simple  philosopher  that  she 
was,  she  did  not  rack  her  brains  to  recall  finer 
phrases. 

"  Yes,  it's  a  little  odd,"  she  said,  an  anxious  look 
flitting  over  her  face,  "  but  we  will  hope  the  best. 
Perhaps  they  never  received  our  last  letter.  Don't 
you  think,  dear,  this  mart  could  get  us  a  cab  ?  " 

"  Yes." 

Rotha  was  about  to  give  directions,  when  a  cab- 
driver,  with  whom  she  had  an  old  acquaintance, 
came  along  the  platform.  He  had  a  long  story 
to  tell.  MadSime  Archdale  had  bidden  him  drive 
back  for  Mademoiselle.  Madame  had  herself  been 
coming,  but  had  missed  her  footing  on  the  step  of 
the  carriage — a  most  extraordinary  thing,  in  view 
of  the  singularly  perfect  mechanism  of  the  vehicle — 
here  a  long  digression.  Madame  had  fallen 
heavily,  and  had  been  carried  back  to  the  house. 

Rotha's  face  had  become  very  white. 

"Come  along— a//ons I "  Miss  Onora  exclaimed, 
forcing  herself  to  speak  cheerfully,  and  pro- 
nouncing the  French  v«rb  so  as  to  make  it  sound 
curiously  like  the  English  adverb.  "The  dear 
child,  it  is  evident,  has  sprained  her  foot— the 
wonder  to  me  is  that  more  accidents  don't  happen 
with  these  gee-gaws  which  they  call  fiacres.  We 
won't  despair  yet.  Tell  the  coshy,  dear,  to  drive 
us  as  quickly  as  he  can  without  spilling  us  on  the 
road."  "  Coshy  "  was  with  Miss  Onora  the  French 
for  "cabby,"  and  what  the  word  lacked  in  fine 
Parisian  sound,  it  gained  in  pretty  English  sound. 

Rotha  gave  the  message,  wisely  omitting  the 
modifying  clause,  and  not  many  minutes  later  Miss 
Onora  and  she  were  speeding  on  their  way  to  the 
Villa  Meunier,  in  the  doorway  of  which  they  were  re- 
ceived by  Mrs.  Hale,  who,  voluble  but  incoherent  as 
ever,  welcomed  her  visitors  cordially,  asked  several 
questions,  and  embarked  on  several  remarks,  scarce 
one  of  which  she  completed,  lapsing  midway  in  the 
utterance  of  them  into  smiling  contemplation  of 
her  guests. 

Miss  Onora  made  herself  spokeswoman  for 
Rotha,  and  asked  permission  for  her  to  go  straight 
to  Bride's  room. 

"Yes,  certainly— that  room,  Rotha— it  was  a 
bad  fall,  poor  girl,  and " 

Rotha  had  departed  in  the  direction  of  the  room 
indicated,  this  making  it  unnecessary  for  Mrs.  Hale 
to  continue  her  narra.tion,  which  she  would  probably 
not  have  done  in  any  case. 
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"  You  will  like  to  come  to  your  bedroom,"  she 
said  to  Miss  Onora,  leading  the  way  to  the  room 
in  question.     "  It's  so  nice " 

This  was  added  as  she  paused  on  the  threshold. 

"  Yes,  it's  a  charming  room,"  Miss  Onora  assented 
agreeably,  but  blundering  in  the  matter. 

It  would  have  filled  Miss  Onora  with  astonish- 
ment, and  she  would  probably  have  found  no  words 
to  say,  if  an  English  hostess  had  draWh  her  attention 
to  the  charms  of  her  visitor's  room.  It  did  not 
surprise  her  in  Mrs.  Hale,  for  Mrs.  Hale  was  an 
Irishwoman,  licensed  as  such.  Mrs.  Hale  looked 
taken  aback.  She  had  not  in  the  least  intended  to 
praise  the  room  prepared  in  her  house  for  Miss 
Onora. 

Time  had  dealt  very  kindly  with  this  beautiful 
woman.  The  years  had  sprinkled  her  soft  brown 
hair  with  silver,  had  drawn  lines  on  her  quiet  fore- 
head, and  made  tenser  the  quiet  mouth  ;  but  her 
complexion  was  still  very  delicate,  and  her  face  had 
kept  its  soft  outline.  The  most  marked  character- 
istic of  it  was  still  the  same,  that  elevation  of  the 
brows  in  chronic  protest,  the  trouble  in  the  lips, 
that  old  trouble  of  us  Celts,  which  makes  us  of  all 
beings  upon  the  earth  the  most — let  me  use  one 
of  our  own  favourite  words — distressful,  which 
underlies  our  mournful  music  and  yet  more  mourn- 
ful poetry,  and  in  despite  of  which  the  Saxons 
persist  in  regarding  us  as  the  incarnation  of  cheer- 
fulness. 

Miss  Onora  let  Mrs.  Hale  light  all  the  four 
candles  in  the  room,  without  making  a  protest.  It 
was  a  remarkable  thing  for  her  to  do,  for,  like  every 
one  else,  she  had  a  simall  economy.  Miss  Onora's 
small  economy  was  candles.  She  never  used  more 
than  one  candle  in  her  bedroom,  and  she  con- 
sidered it  wasteful  and  ridiculous  excess  for  anyone 
else  to  do  so;  hence  it  was  really  remarkable  that 
she  now  witnessed  without  protestation  the  lighting 
of  four  candles.  The  truth  is  ihat,  as  each  candle 
was  lighted,  the  strange  and  beautiful  face  of 
Bride's  mother  came  into  clearer  evidence.  Finally 
she  went  up  to  Mrs.  Hale,  thanked  her,  and  kissed 
her.  It  was  a  Saxon  demonstration,  and  somewhat 
surprising  to  the  Irishwoman,  who  reddened  like  a 
young  girl,  but  looked  pleased.  When,  a  moment 
after,  she  had  left  the  room,  Miss  Onora  blew  out 
three  of  the  candles,  and  proceeded  with  her  toilet, 
not  a  very  complicated  matter,  the  only  part  of  it 
exacting  great  attention  being  the  adjustment  of  a 
delicate  lace  headdress  which  the  too  often  pro- 
faned word  "  cap  "  does  not  describe.  There  was 
a  portion  of  this  which  had  to  come  exactly  in  the 
front,  the  whole  effect  of  the  thing  being  marred  if 
it  inclined  one  iota  to  the  left  side  or  the  right.  It 
needed  a  veritable  artist  in  the  matter  of  dressing 
others,  like  Miss  Mariabella,  or  a  really  good 
mathematician,  like  Rotha,  to  gauge  the  places  in 
which  the  lace  should  be  pinned,  to  bring  the  afore- 
said portion  precisely  to  the  centre.  Miss  Onora, 
after  spending  not  a  little  time  over  it,  felt  miserably 
her  incompetency,  and  the  truth  of  that  philosophy 
which  lays  down  that  man  is,  and  must  be,  a 
dependent  animal.  Taking  with  her  in  one  hand 
the  dainty  headdress,  and  in  the  other  two  hair-pins 
of  the  kind  named  "  invisible,"  she  crossed  the 
narrow  passage  to  Bride's  room,   and  knocked. 


She  felt  no  great  alarm  concerning  Bride,  for  while 
she  had  i)een  dressing  she  had  heard  voices  and 
laughter. 

CHAPTER  LXVI.— BRIDE  HAS   A   RECEPTION, 

"  Al/^^^  ^^'^  evident  that  neither  of  you  is  past 

W  hoping  for,  my  dears,"  was  Miss  Onora^ 
remark,  as  she  entered  Bride's  room  in 
answer  to  a  cheery  "  Come  in  !  " 

"  Oh,  but  I  am,  Miss  Onora,"  Bride  answered 
*'  I'm  very  ill  in  my  foot,  and  can't  get  up  to  kis 
you.  When  I  move,  it's  like  slow  sawing."  Miss 
Onora  tried  to  look  sympathetic  only,  but  the 
simile  took  her  aback.  "  Otherwise  it's  not  so  bad," 
Bride  added  cheerfully. 

"  How  did  it  happen,  dear  child  ?" 

"Can't  say.  I  fell  off  the  carriage  step,  and 
came  down  on  my  head.  Something  in  my  head 
is  still  fizzing  away,  and  I  don't  feel  quite  right 
somehow." 

"Apart  from  the  slow  sawing?  That  is  bad 
You've  been  talking  and  laughing  too  much." 

Miss  Onora,  as  she  spoke,  looked  anxiously 
at  Bride.  She  made  a  very  pretty  picture  in  her 
white  loose  robe,  with  her  brown  loose  hair,  her 
feverish  face,  and  great  dark  eyes  half  full  of  pain. 
It  was  a  picture  which  contrasted  strangely  with 
that  which  was  made  by  Rotha,  in  her  dim  travel- 
ling dress,  with  all  the  heaviness  of  late  journeying 
in  her  face,  from  which  the  lovely  hair  was,  as 
usual,  drawn  away  too  tightly,  and  brushed  and 
braided  out  of  all  softness.  Miss  Onora,  in  midst 
of  her  anxiety  for  Bride,  took  fire  for  her  own 
child. 

"  You  don't  look  pretty,  my  dear,"  she  said, 
looking  at  the  dim  dress.  '  "  I  don't  like  you  in 
that  travelling  gear,  and  want  you  to  make  yourself 
look  nice  when  " — she  smiled,  and  extended  the 
hair-pins — "  you  have  made  me  look  nice." 

"  What  a  vain  thing  it  is,  isn't  it  ?  "  Rotha  ex- 
claimed, with  her  rare  and  charming  laugh, 
addressing  the  remark  to  Bride  as  she  pinned 
Miss  Onora's  lace.  "  No,  Miss  Onora,"  she  added, 
"  I'm  not  going  to  change  ray  dress.  Mrs.  Hale 
has  given  me  leave  to  stay  just  as  I  am  with  Bride 
for  another  hour.  She  is  then  to  be  put  to  bed 
By  the  way,  somebody's  knocking.  Bride. "* 

The  door  was  pushed  slightly  open. 

"  Come  in,  come  in,  whoever  it  is  I  '^  Bride 
cried  recklessly. 

Her  husband  entered. 

CHAPTER  LX VII.— rowan's  PENANCB. 

THERE  are  people — and  the  number  of  them  is 
far  greater  than  is  the  number  of  CaesarSi 
great  moguls,  mikados,  and  the  like,  the 
names  of  whom  have  been  handed  down  to  us,  and 
have  become  almost  synonymous  with  tjxant— 
who  are  accustomed  from  their  infancy  upwards  to 
follow  their  own  wills.  To  them  remonstrance  cf 
any  kind  comes  with  the  painful  surprise  with  which 
Petruchio  must  have  filled  the  daughter  of  Baptista, 
when,  on  her  asking  him  to  stay  in  Padua,  he  gave 
the  order,  "  Grumio,  my  horse."  Rowan  Archdale 
was  of  these.    Through  babyhood,  boyhood,  and 
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youtig  manhood,  a  little  court  of  women  had 
treated  him  as  the  king  who  can  do  no  wrong,  and 
it  was  somewhat  to  his  credit  that,  while  rarely 
consulting  anything  but  his  own  inclinations  in  his 
acts,  he  now  and  again  told  himself  frankly,  in  face 
of  trouble  brought  upon  others  by  this  mode  of 
procedure,  that  he  had  acted  ignobly.  He  was, 
however,  not  accustomed  to  have  this  pointed  out 
by  others,  and  that  Rotha,  who  had  always  been 
of  his  unquestioning  subjects,  could  condemn  in 
angry  words  any  action  of  his,  was  a  discovery 
fraught  with  more  than  astonishment. 

The  day  had  been  one  of  great  excitement  to 
Bride.  Close  upon  a  painful  accident  had  followed 
the  arrival  of  Rotha — there  had  been  too  much 
talking  and  laughing,  and  while,  as  Bride  had  put 
it,  something  was  still  "  fizzing  away  "  in  her  head, 
there  entered,  wholly  unexpected,  her  husband, 
after  a  three  years'  absence.  Rowan's  action — 
in  Rotha's  indignant  phrasing,  one  only  worthy  of 
a  lover  of  mediaeval  times— had  for  result  that  his 
wife  lay  before  him  like  one  dead,  and  as,  with  a 
poignant  regret,  he  recc^nised  his  folly,  one  who 
had  never  had  a  word  of  reproach  for  him  added 
to  the  bitterness  of  the  moment  by  exclaiming 
indignantly — 

"  How  could  you,  Rowan,  be  so  thoughtless  and 
fielfish!" 


He  did  not  answer  Rotha,  but  their  eyes  met 
Her  voice  had  been  strident  to  match  the  angry 
words  ;  her  face  was  unlovely  as  it  was  loveless,  or 
so  it  seemed  to  him  in  the  quick  glance  that  he 
gave  to  it  before  looking  again  at  his  wife,  white 
as  the  dress  which  she  wore,  and  very  beautiful,  as 
she  lay  with  snnall,  still  &ce,  pale  to  the  sweet  round 
lips.  Not  all  his  self^ontrol  was  proof  against  his 
shame.  He  sank  down  beside  the  couch,  and 
covered  his  face. 

Miss  Onora,  meanwhile,  saying  nothing,  had 
taken  steps  to  bring  Bride  back  to  herself.  It  was 
slow  work,  but  at  last  reassuring  signs  began  to 
show  themselves. 

"She  is  regaining  consciousness,"  Miss  Onora 
whispered.  "Leave  the  room,  please,  and  send 
her  mother  to  us.  You  "—she  put  out  her  left 
hand,  and  smiled  forgivingly — "may  look  in  on  us 
in  two  hours.  It's  an  unhappy  affair,  but  quite  all 
the  blame  is  not  with  you.     Go  now,  please." 

The  door  had  not  closed  on  Rowan  many 
minutes  when  Bride  opened  her  eyes.  She  was 
about  to  speak,  but  Miss  Onora  silenced  her. 

"Not  a  word.  I  absolutely  forbid  it  If  you 
keep  quite  quiet  for  two  hours.  Rowan  shall  come 
and  say  good-night  to  you." 

Bride    smiled    resignedly,   and    without  again 
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breaking  the  silence  lay  looking  about  her  with 
quiet  eyes,  wilh  Miss  Onora  at  one  side  of  her, 
and,  after  some  minutes,  her  mother  at  the  other. 
Now  and  again  her  glance  wandered  to  a  clock  on 
the  mantelpiece,  and  thence-  to  the  door.  As  the 
clock  struck  nine,  Rowan  entered  the  room  softly. 
Mrs.  Hale  and  Miss  Onora  exchanged  glances, 
rose,  and  went  over  to  the  window.  He  sat  down 
beside  his  wife.     She  was  the  first  to  speak. 

"  I  want  to  say  good-night  to  you,  dear.  I 
don't  think  I  can  really  say  any  more.  I'm  so 
dreadfully  tired." 

Her  voice  sank  to  a  whisper. 

He  went  over  to  the  window. 

"  Is  she  to  sleep  here,  Mrs.  Hale  ?  " 

"  No,  no  ;  we  must  carry  her  to  her  room,  couch 
and  all,  if  we  can.  I  am  strong."  Mrs.  Hale 
smiled.     "  You  and  I  can  do  it,  Rowan." 

Truly,  the  pretty,  delicate -faced  woman  was 
strong,  and  words  did  not  fail  her  in  her  mother's 
anxiety.  Some  minutes  later  Bride  was  in  her 
bedroom,  and  her  husband  watched  beside  her  bed 
that  night. 

Twelve,  one,  two  o'clock  struck.  The  silence  in 
the  Villa  Meunier  became  intense,  and  thought 
became  unbearable.  Bride  was  sleeping  soundly, 
and,  for  the  first  time  after  hours,  taking  his  eyes 
away  from  her  face.  Rowan  looked  about  the 
room.  At  two  o'clock  after  midnight  a  httle 
candle  throws  its  beams  very  far.  The  small 
French  candle,  which  gave  all  the  light  that  there 
was  in  Bride's  room,  made  everything  that  was  in 
it  show  wilh  a  strange  distinctness,  or  else  Rowan's 
sight,  always  of  the  keenest,  was  bijLter  than  it  had 
ever  been  before.  The  room  was  furnished  as  a 
bedroom  and  sitting-room,  and  contained  pictures 
and  books  in  profusion.  A  writing-table  strewn 
with  papers  and  books  attracted  Rowan's  special 
attention.  Taking  the  candle  with  him,  he  walked 
over  to  it  softly.  On  the  centre  of  it  was  a  picture 
of  himself,  throned  on  two  books,  one  a  handsome 
leather-bound  volume,  inscribed,  in  type,  "Tele- 
graphy," the  other  a  parchment  note-book,  slightly, 
bulged  from  being  interleaved,  and  inscribed,  in 
manuscript,  "Reviews." 

Rowan's  face  twitched,  and  he  took  up  one  of 
the  books  near. 

"PuBLii  ViRGiLii  Maronis  Bucolica."  What 
an  extraordinary  book  to  be  on  her  table  ! 

The  thought  came  with  such  force  that  it  almost 
seemed  as  if  he  had  uttered  it  aloud,  and  he 
glanced  at  the  bed.  Bride  lay  with  unaltered  face, 
and  he  returned  to  his  post,  taking  the  book  with 
him.  Some  written  leaflets  dropped  from  it. 
Acting  on  the  widespread  notion  that  documents 
which  are  not  of  the  nature  of  letters  are  not 
private  property,  Rowan  perused  the  leaflets. 
They  contained,  in  the  form  of  an  essay,  an  estimate 
of  the  famous  eclogues,  which  were  characterised 
as  full  of  air  and  sunlight,  and  grass  more  sofi  than 
sleep— there  was  a  comment  on  that  lovely 
Vi^ilian  phrase.  The  essay  was  a  charming  one, 
full  of  loving  appreciation  of  the  subject,  ex- 
pressed in  words  that  had  caught  something  of 
the  lightness  and  brightness  of  that  poet  whose 
pastorals  are  bright  with   morning  and  midday 


and  sunny  evening,  with  nothing  of  night  in  them, 
except,  perhaps,  the  stars. 

No  words  will  depict  the  astonishment  which 
spread  over  Rowan's  face  as  he  read.  He  ihtn 
replaced  the  book  and  leaflets  on  the  writing-table, 
and  glanced  at  the  other  books  upon  it  and  alxu; 
the  room.  There  was  no  lack  of  novels  and 
modem  poetry  among  them,  but  in — to  him-ihe 
most  bewildering  manner,  rubbing  shoulders  «ilh 
the  novelists  and  modem  poets,  were  the  poets  rf 
olden  Greece  and  Rome,  most  of  them  in  studenij' 
editions,  and  all  of  them  bearing  marks  of  study 
It  was  some  time  before  the  meaning  of  it  davmed 
upon  Rowan.  When  it  did,  he  blew  out  the  lighi 
that  was  in  the  room,  and  sat  in  the  darknc&s 
Once  a  moan  broke  from  him. 


In  the  loneliness  and  darkness  the  thing  grew 
clearer  and  clearer  to  him.  It  became  evident 
that  day  by  day,  through  months  and  years,  Bride, 
with  unparalleled  fidelity  and  devotion,  had  sought 
to  reach  the  high  level  of  his  tastes.  The  know- 
ledge which  this  discovery  brought  with  ii  so 
touched  and  penetrated  his  nature,  that  llie 
humbled  and  sorrowing  man  in  the  dark  for  the 
first  time  reached  the  high  level  of  his  wife's  heart. 


About  five  o'clock  a  little  light  crept  through  the 
sky  and  in  at  the  window.  It  was  full  an  bouf 
before  it  brightened  into  morning  light,  and  from 
that  into  daylight.  At  seven  o'clock  it  fell  with 
great  brightness  upon  everything,  and  a  slant  sun- 
ray,  that  had  lain  first  across  Bride's  feet,  crept  up 
to  her  face.    Rowan  watched  it  closely,  and,  befor^^ 
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it  reached  her  eyes,  made  a  movement  to  darken 
the  bed  The  stir  waked  Bride,  and  it  was  as  \i  she 
and  her  husband  had  then  met  for  the  first  time 
after  all  these  years. 

CHAPTER  LXVl  IL  ^VEflVOi, 


MISS  ONORA  is  back  at  the  Red  House  with 
Miss  Mariabella,  and  the  Red  House  is  full 
of  guests,  Miss  Onora  doing  the  honours. 
Bride  and  her  husband  are  here,  and  Ellen  is  here, 
John  is  here,  and — in  Miss  Onora's  quiet  phrasing — 
Edward  Harden  is  very  attentive  to  John.  Edward 
Harden  has  his  home  near  by,  and  it  is  only  natural 
perhaps  that  he  should  show  the  doctor  some 
civility. 

It  is  an  hour  or  so  after  sundown.  Miss  Onora 
and  Miss  Mariabella  are  playing  at  draughts  at  the 
fireside.  It  is  only  mid-autumn,  and  the  two  ladies 
say  that  it  is  really  not  cold  enough  to  make  a  fire 
needful,  but  when  it  is  lighted — and  by  Rotha's 
directions  it  is  lighted  daily — they  move  little  by 
little  nearer  to  it,  till  they  are  both  beside  it,  which 
seeing,  Rotha  says  nothing,  but  smiles  closely,  a 
touch  of  sadness  mingling  with  the  smile  when  she 
notices,  as  once  in  a  while  she  does,  how  curiously 
transparent  is  growing  the  little  hand  which  every 
now  and  again  Miss  Onora  holds  to  the  glow.  In 
a  conservatory  at  the  farther  end  of  the  room  two 
younger  friends  are  talking.  When  they  raise 
their  voices,  one  who  cared  to  listen  might  hear 
their  talk,  but  they  seldom  raise  their  voices. 

"  Of  course  I'm  glad  that  Bride  and  Rowan  are 
happy,"  Rotha  says.  "  She  deserves  it.  I'm  not 
sure  that  I  think  that  he  does.  Do  you  think  he 
does?" 

"  Yes.  It's  one  of  my  beliefs  that  no  one  ever 
gets  happiness  without  deserving  it.     I  know  it's  a 

priggish  sort  of  idea,  rather "   Ellen's  drawl 

became  very  marked,  and  a  look  of  constraint 
passed  over  her  face.  She  had  a  curious  shame 
of  showing  her  best  self.  She  looked  away  from 
Rotha  at  the  ladies  by  the  fire,  and  added, 
laughing, 

"  Now  I  know  that  Miss  Onora  has  got  a  king, 
and  doesn't  like  to  say  it." 

"  It  is  a  pity  that  she  has  not  your  comfortable 
theory  that  she  of  necessity  deserves  it,"  was  Rotha's 
rather  dry  reply  to  this. 

Ellen  looked  surprised. 

"  I  was  talking  of  happiness,  dear,  not  of  luck, 
that  loathly,  common  thing  that  dogs  Miss  Onora 
— rather  impertinently,  I  think — at  draughts.  She 
has  got  another  king  now,  and  looks  heartily 
ashamed  of  herself.  I  think,  you  know,  she's  maw- 
hid,  about  it,  but  it's  fine  of  her." 

A  moment  passed  in  silence.  Then  Rotha  said, 
her  eyes  following  the  direction  of  Ellen's — 

"  I  wonder  if  you  and  I,  dear,  will  be  sitting, 
years  hence,  playing  draughts  like  that  ?  " 

"Two  dear  old  maicte?" — Ellen  clasped  her 
hands  about  her  knees — "why,  no.  I  shall  be 
married ;  for  I  am  engaged.  You  mustn't  be 
vexed,  dear,  that  I  only  tell  you  now."      (Rotha 


had  looked  surprised  and  hurt.)  "  I  meant  to  tell 
you  the  first  thing  when  I  arrived  to-day,  but  we 
began  to  talk  of  other  things." 

"  You  are  engaged  to  Mr.  Harden,  I  suppose  ?  " 

"Yes,  Mr.  Harden.  I  call  him  Hugh.  His 
second  name.  I  like  the  name  of  Hugh.  The 
exquisite  long  vowel  pleases  me — Hugh  !  Hugh  I  " 

She  lifted  her  voice  and  repeated  the  name, 
making  much  of  the  exquisite  long  vowel,  and 
experiencing,  it  was  evident,  a  keen  artistic 
pleasure. 

"Who's  calling?"  Miss  Mariabella  asked  in 
surprise. 

"Nobody."  Ellen  went  forward.  "We  were 
talking  of  the  name  of  *  Hugh.'  Don't  you  like  it. 
Miss  Mariabella  ?  " 

"  Well,  no,  my  dear,  I  can't  honestly  say  that  I 
do,"  Miss  Mariabella  replied,  as  she  looked  dismally 
at  her  few  commoners  and  Miss  Onora's  many 
kings.     "  It  sounds  to  me  very  much  like  *  you.'  • 
— Onora,  I'm  waiting  for  your  move." 

"  *  Hugh '  like  *  you ' !  Oh,  no.  Miss  Mariabella, 
they're— rhymes,  but  nothing  more.  The  vowel- 
sounds  agree,  but  then  there's  the  beautiful  aspirate 
in  Hugh.     H-ugh  I  H—ugh  1 " 

Ellen  chanted  the  name,  dwelling  much  on  the 
beautiful  aspirate,  as  she  flitted  back  to  the  con- 
servatory, only  pausing  for  a  moment  beneath  the 
well-known  picture  of  the  Golden  Stairs  to  say 
^^  Bume  /  Jones  / '^  as  if  the  very  music  of  this  name 
had  gone  into  her  being. 

Miss  Onora's  face  quivered,  and  a  smile  peeped 
out  from  between  her  lips  and  from  behind  her 
eyes.  It  did  not  come  out  and  spread  itself  over 
her  face,  as  common  smiles  do  on  common  faces. 

Meanwhile  Ellen  had  returned  to  Rotha,  on 
whose  shoulder  she  put  her  hand. 

"Don't  you  want  to  know  the  details?"  she 
asked. 

"  I  should  like  to  know  them,"  Rotha  admitted. 

"Well,  Hugh  didn't  propose  to  me  again.  I 
told  him  not  to,  because  it  was  a  pain  refusing  him, 
and  I  had  resolved  not  to  marry  him  till  his  sister 
asked  me  to.  It  was  a  fancy  I  had.  She  did  so 
last  Wednesday." 

Rotha  smiled. 

"  I  suppose  I  may  not  ask  what  she  said,  Ellen  ?  '* 

"  You've  done  so  now,  my  dear ;  and  indeed  I 
don't  mind  telling  you.  She  said  he  was  idling 
away  his  time,  and  that  she  couldn't  look  on  any 
longer  and  not  speak.  He  might  as  well  marry, 
she  said." 

The  smile  left  Rotha's  face. 

"That  wasn't  putting  it  very  graciously,  Ellen." 

"  No.  It  struck  me  in  the  same  light,  so  I  said 
that  I  had  no  wish  to  marry,  and  began  to  talk  of 
other  things,  but  she  returned  to  the  subject  She 
said  he  was  fretting  himself  to  a — I  think,  really, 
she  said  a  fiddle-string — ^and  she  couldn't  bear  it 
any  longer,  and  keep  silent.  She  had  come  to  see 
me  to  say  she  thought  we  really  might  as  well 
marry.  There  was  more  kindness  in  that,  of  course, 
but  still  I  didn't  like  what  she  said  ;  so  I  drew  her 
attention  to  ray  loved  Santa  Lilias  and  tried  to  turn 
the  talk  upon  art.  She  must  be  a  dear  thing  at 
bottom,  you  know,  Rotha,  for  she  simply  wouldn't 
take  a  refusal.     She  put  her  arms  about  me,  and 
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said— oh,  I  couldn't  tell  you  what  she  said ;  it 
makes  me  feel  gulpy  still  to  remember  it.   So  we're 

engaged,  and  we're  going  to  be  married  at  once, 
with  her  blessing.  That  makes  me  feel  happier, 
somehow.     I  know  I'm  talking  like  a  prig-" 

"  No,  you're  not,  Ellen.  May  one  offer  congratu- 
lations ? " 

"Depends  on  the  sort  that  are  offered,  Rotha. 
Words  are  mostly  a  banality,  but  a  kiss  is  nice." 

A  kiss  was  given,  and  Rotha  asked,  "  What 
else  is  there  to  be  told  ?  " 

"Nothing,  excepting  what  you  have  to  tell, 
Rotha.  Of  course  I  know  everything,  but  you 
haven't  told  me  anything." 

Rotha  had  been  sitting,  and  rose.  She  liked 
receiving  confidences,  but  took  no  pleasure  in 
making  them.     Ellen  remained  sitting. 

"  You  should  have  been  a  queen,  Rotha,"  she 
said,  looking  up  from  her  low  seat  at  the  tall,  fair 
woman.  "  You  are  a  queen,  and  I,  for  my  part, 
shall  look  upon  it  as  a  royal  marriage,  in  spite  of 
John's  being  a  democrat.  \\'hen  are  you  going  to 
marry,  dear  ?  " 
Rotha  blushed  deeply. 

"  That  Is  our  secret,"  she  said  ;  "  and  now  I  want 
you  locome  into  the  drawing-room,  Ellen.  Crouched 
down  there,  with  your  arms  about  your  knees,  you 
•look  like  a  sibyl." 

"Vou    flatter  me,"  was  Ellen's  quiet    reply. — 
"  Miss  Onora  !  "  she  added,  lifting  her  voice,  as  she 
entered  the  drawing-room. 
"Well,  Ellen." 

"I   feel  rather  oppressively  happy,  dear.     Do 
you  and  Miss  Mariabella  mind  if  we  play  fome 
German  heartbreak  ?  " 
"  No." 

Miss  Onora's  face  lightened,  "German  heart- 
break "  was  Ellen's  name  for  Schubert's  songs, 
which,  forthwith,  she  began  to  sing  to  Rotha's 
playing,  with  the  result  that  Miss  Onora  risked 
losing  one  of  her  kings,  a  risk  which  Miss  Maria- 
b3!la  with  grand  generosity  pointed  out  to  her, 
adding  with  a  quaver  in  her  voice  : 

"  You  may  consider  the  move  not  made,  dear," 
This  concession  was  made  to  the  frenzied  music 
of  "  Dein  ist  meiH  Herz  !" 

Some  five  minutes  later  the  room  was  in  silence 
again,  and  Andersen's  moon  looked  in  at  the 
window,  quietly.  The  curtains  had  been  drawn, 
but  Ellen  had  opened  them.  She  smiled.  There 
had  come  into  her  mind  a  story  of  Bride  as  a  little 
girl.  "Wouldn't  it  be  nice,"  the  child  had  said, 
'*  if  the  moon  twinkled  ?  " 

The  moon,  it  struck  Ellen  suddenly,  was  looking 
very  solemn.      With  that  thought  came  another, 


and  the  sweet  face  began  to  work.  Many  mifes 
away  from  Canterbury  were  two  who  might  be 
looking  at  this  same  moon,  a  boy  and  a  man,  the 
boy  telling  the  man  of  the  moon's  great  brightness, 
and  the  man  listening  with  smiles  in  his  blind 

A  mist  came  suddenly  into  Ellen's  eyes,  and  she 
saw  neither  the  moon  nor  Hugh  Harden,  who  stood 
beside  her,  and  who  had  stood  beside  her  for  i 
full  minute. 

"  What  are  you  thinking  of?  "  he  asked. 

She  evinced  no  surprise  at  his  appearance,  and 
drew  his  attention  to  the  moon. 


"Yes,  Love,"  he  said,  "the  sky's  alight  l^Ti^i 
follows  ?  " 

"  Nothing  follows,  Hugh.  1  was  only  diintmg 
what  a  big  three-quarter  thing  that  moon  has  gro^n 
to  be,  and  that  our  happiness  is  like  it." 

He  drew  her  to  him. 

"Our  happiness  is  at  the  full,  Love." 

"  No,  Hugh  " — the  strong  moonlight  fell  on  tk 
face  raised  to  his,  and  he  was  struck  by  a  gr«i 
holiness  in  it — "  that  cannot  be  until  all  are  lupR' 
with  us." 

He  was  silent  for  a  moment,  then  he  said— 

"  It's  a  beautiful  three-quarters,  Ellen." 
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LEPIDOPTERA. 

IT'E  have  now  reached  the  last  great  order,  the 
W  Lepidoptera,  or  "scaled  wings,"  iti  which 
the  mouth  is  most  of  all  modified  Trom  the 
original  mandibulate  type.  This  is  the  beautiful 
order  containing  the  Butterflies  and  Moths.  A 
word  first  as  to  these  two  great  divisions  of  it.  It 
is  generally  known  that  we  can  usually  {not  always) 
distinguish  a  Moth  from  a  Butterfly,  by  the  shape 
of  the  aniennie  ;  also  that  a  Butterfly's  wings 
generally  stand  up  over  the  back,  whilst  a  Moth's 
generally  lie  flat,  when  in  jepose.     But  there  is 


directness  as  the  bridled  males ;  neither  do  the 
Butterflies,  whose  fluttering  uncertain  flight  we  know 

so  well,  and  in  all  which  (save  one  or  two  Australian 
species,  very  closely  allied  to  Moths)  the  frenulum 
is  absent. 

It  is  impossible  not  to  compare  this  development 
of  a  linked  connection  in  the  Lepidoptera,  with 
that  we  found  in  the  other  late  and  highly  de- 
veloped order  of  Hymenoptera.  The  two  methods 
are  shown  compared  diagramatically  in  fig.  35, 
where  a  represents  the  hooks  in  the  Hymenoptera, 
and  b  the  bridle  in  the  male  Moth.  That  a  con- 
nection between  the  wings  should  thus  have  been 
developed  in  two  different  ways  in  the  two  latest 
orders  of  insects,  otherwise  so  widely  apart  in  every 
way,  is  singularly  suggestive  and  interesting. 

Not  only  do  female  Moths  hck  the  connecting 
"  bridle  "  of  the  males,  but  in  many  species  the 
wings  are  mere  rudiments,  or  even  quite  absent. 
Fig.  36  shows  the  male  and  female  of  the  small 


another  interesting  diflerence,  usually  found  in  their 
wings.  In  the  males  of  the  majority  of  Moths  a 
strong  bristle,  called  the  frenulum,  (or  "  bridle "), 
grows  out  of  a  vein  near  the  front  edge  of  the  hinder 
and  under  wing,  on  its  top  surface,  which  in  flight 
hooks  into  curled  bristles  growing  out  of  the  under- 
side of  the  fore-wing.  Fig.  34,  which  is  a  view  of 
the  under-side  of  a  male  Privet  Moth,  shows  on  the 
right-hand  side  the  two  as  hooked  together,  and  on 
the  other  side  the  two  separated.  Thus  the  two 
wings  are  held  together,  a  connection  which,  it  has 
already  been  remarked,  seems  necessary  to  straight 


and  powerful  flight  Some  females  are  furnished 
with  smaller  brisUes,  but  differently  arranged ;  some, 
however,  have  none  at  all ;  and  it  is  noticeable  that 
none  of  the  females  fly  with  the  same  vigour  and 


Winter  Moth  ;  and  the  wings  of  the  female  of  the 
well-known  Vapourer  Moth,  and  many  others,  are 
quite  rudimentary.  In  none  of  the  species  of 
Moths  do  the  females  fly  so  vigorously  as  the 
males.  In  Butterflies  the  sexes  fly  alike,  though 
the  wings  often  differ  extraordinarily  in  pattern. 

Stripped  of  their  downy  covering,  the  wings  of 
the  Lepidoptera  are  transparent  and  membranous 
like  others,  and,  as  in  other  orders,  the  pattern  of 
the  veining  serves  to  distinguish  genera  and 
species ;  but  details  of  this  kind  would  have  no 
interest  for  the  ordinary  reader.  We  must  turn 
rather  to  the  great  banner  of  the  order.  The 
colours  and  patterns  we  so  admire  differ  from  those 
we  have  found  in  beetles  and  frt^-hoppers,  in  the 
fact  that  all  can  be  rubbed  off  as,  apparently  fine  dust ; 
and  everybody  knows  that  this  dust,  when  suffici- 
ently magnified,  assumes  the  character  of  regular 
scales.  Taking,  for  example,  the  wing  of  a  small 
Tortoiseshell  Butterfly  (or  any  other  will  do),  and 
rubbing  away  the  down  from  a  small  spot,  even  a 
strong  pocket  magnifler  will  show  that  the  scales 
are  arranged  in  rows,  overlapping  somewhat  like  the 
slates  on  the  roof  of  a  house  (fig.  37).    Every  single 


scale  has  a  tiny  stalk,  which  grows  out  of  the  mem- 
biane,  but  is  not  attached  very  firmly ;  and  in  the 
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rubbed  spots  will  be  seen  the  rows  of  liny  holes, 
where  the  stalks  have  been  attached. 

These  scales  are  of  all  shapes  and  sizes  in 
different  insects,  two  or  three  being  represented  as 
enlarged  under  the  microscope  in  fig.  38.  They 
also  differ  in  colour,  in  different  parts  of  a  patterned 
wing.  Among  the  largest  scales  to  be  found  in 
England  are  those  of  the  Convolvulus  Hawk-moth, 
shown  in  fig.  39,  These  are  very  nearly  one- 
twentieth  of  an  inch  long,  which  is  quite  unusually 
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large.  Scales  cover  the  body  as  well  as  the  wings, 
and  give  to  most  moths  a  furry  appearance  of  being 
quite  warm  and  comfortable.  The  colours  of  the 
scales  in  most  British  species  are  real ;  but  in 
iridesctrtt  butterflies  and  moths  the  colour  is  pro- 
duced by  interference  of  light,  as  in  the  iridescent 
beetles ;  the  scales  being  either  very  thin,  like  a 
soap-bubble,  or  covered  with  very  fine  slriations, 
like  mother  of- pearl. 

Such,  then,  is  the  great  trade-mark  of  this  splendid 
order ;  and  yet  we  shall  have  quite  a  wrong  idea  if 


and-fast  lines  as  we  might  hastily  suppose.  Nature 
shows  no  such  sharp  lines  of  demarcation.  \Vt- 
have  seen  already  the  strange  occasional  resem- 
blances to  the  very  marked  characteristic  of  ihe 
Diptera,  from  most  widely  removed  orders  <£ 
insects.  It  is  the  same  in  regard  to  these  scali-i. 
A  scak  is  only  a  particular  development  of  a  kair. 
Fig.  39  represents  a  series  of  scales,  as  they  appear 
underthemicroscope,whichhave  all  been  taken  from 
the  very  same  individual  specimen  of  a  Moth,  alieadf 
alluded  to  as  possessing  scales  of  large  size.  It  •nil 
be  seen  that  there  is  an 
unbroken  gradation,  be- 
ginning from  a  single  hair, 
and  going  on  to  wider  and 
wider  scales,  with  several 
teeth  at  the  end.  Now 
the  wings  of  many  other 
insects,  which  to  the  un- 
aided eye  ap[>ear  clear, 
are  when  magnified  seen 
to  be  studded  all  over  with 
hairs,  on  the  membrane 
as  well  as  upon  the  veins. 
representation  of  a  tiny  Midge,  which,  it  will  be  i* 
is  very  hairy  indeed,  and  which  (though  belon^r^g 
to  the  Diptera)  might,  in  general  appearance,  pas.- 
for  a  small  Moth.  Fig.  4  (  is  a  still  more  magnilieii 
representation  of  the  wing  of  a  Gnat,  which  b  scto 
to  be  loaded  with  hairs.    Those  on  the  nemires  l* 
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we  conclude  that  the  scales  on  the  wings  divide  the 
Lepidoptera  from  other  insects  by  any  such  hard- 


veins,  and  also  on  the  body,  really  become  actual 
scales,  in  no  essential  respect  differing  from  butterflv 
scales.  The  wings  of  flies,  and  bees,  and  wasfs, 
when  magnified,  are  all  seen  to  be  studded  with 
hairs  ;  and  the  hairy-fringed  Caddis- flies  ha« 
aheady  been  mentioned  as  a  connecting  link,  in 
other  respects  also,  between  the  Neuroptera  and  the 
Moths. 

On  the  other  hand,  in  many  of  the  Lepidoptera 
the  scales  are  sparser  than  usual,  so  that  the  win^ 
appears  semi-transparent.  Fig.  42  shows  a  bit  <£ 
wing  magnified,  in  which  the  scales  do  not  overlap ; 
though  none  have  been  nibbed 
off,  they  all  stand  apart  or  de- 
tached, as  much  so  as  the  hairs 
on  a  fly's  wing,  and  hairs  are 
seen  among  them.  Modifica- 
tion of  the  scaled  character  is 
carried,  however,  much  farther  ' 
than  this  in  many  Lepidoptera, 
and  especially  among  the  Moths.  Fig.  43  repres«its 
(natural  size)  two  kinds  of  what  are  called  "  Plume 
Moths,"  not  at  all  uncommon  in  our  gardens  during 
summer.  In  both,  the  main  nervures  or  veins 
branch  apart  very  near  the  root,  each  carrying  v& 
own  portion  of  wing ;  and  the  scales  are  so  Iok 
and  hairy  in  character,  that  each  plume  resembles  t 
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feather.     There  is  another  most  remarkable  family, 
called  the  Clear-winged  Moths,  which  possess  hardly 


FIG.  44.— CLBAR-WING  MOTH. 

(5«fM  afifomiit.) 


FIG.  43.— PLUMED  MOTHS. 

any  scales  at  all.  F.ig.  44  represents  one  (natural 
size)  of  the  Sesia  tribe.  As  they  emerge  from  the 
chrysalis,  they  have  more  or  less  scales  ;  but  these 

drop  ofifafter  the  wings 
are  used,  leaving  the 
membranes  nearly 
clear.  Thus  it  is  that 
most  sharp  distinc- 
tions fail  us  in  nature, 
and  one  form  more  or 
less  resembles  some 
other,  from  which  in  es- 
sential respects  it  may 
be  widely  removed. 
The  Sesia^  in  fig.  44,  is  also  a  good  example  of 
another  most  interesting  fact ;  the  extraordinary 
extent  to  yihich protective  mimicry  is  carried  amongst 
some  insects,  but  especially  among  the  I^pidoptera. 
We  have  had  examples  already  in  the  Diptera  ;  the 
Wasp  and  Bee  Flies  strangely  resembling  their  more 
fonnidable  archetypes.  It  can  be  seen,  even  in  the 
engraving,  how  closely  the  Clear-winged  Moths  also 
resemble  Wasps  and  Hornets,  and  in  the  natural 
colours  the  resemblance  is  still  more  striking  ; 
there  can  be  little  doubt  that  it  is  protective. 
Butterflies  and  Moths  are  most  helpless  of  all 
insects,  having  absolutely  no  weapons,  and  being 
so  conspicuous.  It  is  probable  that  their  principal 
characteristic  of  being  covered  with  hairs  and  horny 
scales,  of  itself  makes  them  more  repulsive  as  food  ; 
for  very  hairy  caterpillars  are  rarely  eaten  by  birds. 
The  strange  forms  of  many  butterfly  wings  seem 
also  designed  to  produce  that  irregular  fluttering  we 
know  so  well,  which  makes  it  so  hard  to  catch  a 
butterfly  ;  while  the  conspicuous  colours  fasten 
attention  on  the  wings,  so  that  if  a  bird  should 
make  a  dart  at  the  insect,  the  body  very  probably 
may  be  missed.     Mimicry  is,  however,  a  more 


subtle  protection.  The  Lepidoptera  offer  many 
examples  of  that  resemblance  to  their  immediate 
surroundings,  so  striking  and  wonderful  in  the  well- 
known  Walking  Leaves  and  Stick  Insects  of  the 
East  The  resemblance  of  helpless  and  innocent 
Moths  to  the  really  dangerous  and  dreaded  Wasps 
and  Bees,  is  more  wonderful  still.  Yet  it  again  is 
surpassed  in  complexity  by  cases  with  which  this 
order  is  crowded,  of  the  most  extraordinary  resem- 
blances to  other  equally  innocent  and  helpless 
Lepidoptera,  but  which  are  believed  to  be  disagree- 
able as  food,  and  therefore  protected,  both  as 
regards  themselves  and  their  imitators. 

This  subject  of  protective  mimicry  is  an  attractive 
one,  and  would  be  strictly  proper  to  our  own,  since 
it  is  the  wings  which  are  chiefly  concerned  in  it ; 
but  it  is  too  large  to  enter  upon  here,  and  has 
moreover  been  treated  in  illustrated  articles  (by  Mr. 
Wallace  and  others),  which  will  be  already  familiar 
to  many  readers.  Our  own  space  is  exhausted. 
Even  this  short  outline  may  perhaps  lead  some  to 
take  more  pleasure  in  observation  of  the  world  of 
nature  around  them.  It  has  further  been  attempted 
to  show  how  much  of  interest  may  be  found  in 
an  intelligent  general  consideration  and  study  of 
such  a  section  of  it  as  the  Insect  group,  without  any 
pretension  to  the  detailed  knowledge  of  a  professed 
entomologist,  and  from  some  general  point  of  view 
rather  out  of  the  usual  beaten  track.  It  will  have 
been  seen,  it  is  hoped,  that  the  vast  and  infinitely 
various  World  of  Insects  is  no  chaotic  mob,  but  an 
orderly  family.  It  has  its  relationships  in  the 
present  :  it  has  had  its  ancestors  in  the  past.  No 
chance  produced  the  curious  variety  found  in  it ; 
orderly  laws  have  effected  everything,  and  some  of 
these  laws  we  have  found  pregnant  with  meaning 
for  ourselves.  Most  intelligent  people  have  ceased 
now  to  hear  with  any  dread  of  the  so-called  "  laws 
of  Nature,"  and  learnt  to  regard  the  phrase  as  but 
an  expression  for  the  mediate  and  uniform  Methods 
of  a  Providence,  which  would  otherwise  make  im- 
possible all  efforts  to  conform  to  it.  But  it  may  be 
hoped  that  some  will  not  have  read  thus  far  without 
a  somewhat  more  vivid  conception  of  what  must 
be  in  "laws,"  what  mu6t  h^  behind  "laws,"  which 
whenever  and  so  far  as  we  understand  them  seem 
so  simple,  yet  work  out  such  various  results,  and 
such  far-reaching  consequences.  Should  so  much 
be  effected,  it  may  perhaps  be  suflScient  result  from 
the  necessarily  brief  sketch  here  concluded. 


-^=-i«i. 


j^cqond  T^oug^fs  on  BooS^. 


Can  the  Gift  The  question  of  what  constitutes  the 
of  ihe  Poei  be  peculiar  gift  of  the  poel,  though  often 

Defined?  raised,  has  never  perhaps  been  satis- 
factorily answered.  And  this  is  not  hard  to  under- 
stand when  it  is  apprehended  that  that  which  is  of 
the  very  essence  of  the  poet,  the  afflatus  which 
moves  him,  the  inspiration  which  stirs  him,  is 
intangible,  un definable  as  other  aspects  and 
manifestations  of  genius. 

Keble,'  it  seems,  would  have  had  it  that  ii  is  the 
tketiie  which  makes  the  poet  ;  that  he,  struggling 
with  some  overmastering  emotion,  some  "dominant 
feeling,"  is  constrained  to  find  voice  as  a  relief  for 
these.  And  so  he  goes  on  with  erudition  to  contend 
that  Homer  was  a  poet,  a  "  primary  poet,"  over- 
mastered with  a  feeling  of  "  sad  regret  for  the 
heroic  age  ; "  that  j^Lschylus  was  swayed  by  "  a 
hearty  love  of  fighting  .  .  .  and  a  sense  of  the 
mystery  which  hangs  over  human  life,"  Sophocles' 
claim  as  a  primary  poet,  again,  he  bases  upon  bis 
Jove  of  home  and  early  associations  ;  Euripides 
wins  rank  in  that  he  introduces  [loetry  into  daily 
Jife.  And  so  on  through  a  learned  and  carefui 
criticism  of  Pindar,  of  Lucretius,  and  of  Virgil, 
with  whom  his  examination  of  the  classical  poets 
^ends. 

Now  that  Keble's  theory,  though  perhaps  useful 
,and  certainly  ingenious  in  its  inquiry  into  the  key- 
note of  each  singer's  singing,  is  bald  and  insufficient 
is  ajiparent  even  from  his  own  illustrations.  For 
what  does  he  mean  in  defining  the  dominant  note 
of  Euripides  by  telling  us  that  he  is  a  true  poet 
because  he  brings  poetry  into  the  details  of  common 
life?  Surely  this  is  a  manifest  begging  of  the 
question.  The  fact  is  that  no  overpowering  theme, 
even  backed  with  "  expression  by  metrical  words," 
can  be  sufficient  to  constitute  a  poet.  He  may 
have  or  be  given  his  subject,  and  he  may  have  the 
most  entire  mastery  of  the  "  expression  by  metrical 
words,"  and  yet  for  all  that  the  music  of  poetry 
may  be  lacking,  the  soul  of  it  be  void.  And  this 
we  recognise  when  the  poetry  awakens  no  corre- 
:  Spending  thrill  within  us  ;  when  it  has  no  power  to 
•  coerce,  to  charm,  to  inspire,  to  soothe,  to  move. 


It  may  be  a  body,  wanting  in  no  oi^anic  part, 

whole  and  complete— yet  is  it  dead. 

And  that  the  presence  of  a  theme,  however  o*-et- 
mastering,  is  totally  insuflScieiit  to  mould  a  poet  is 
self- demonstrable.  Else  were  all  our  great 
thinkers  poets  ;  whereas,  with  the  exception  tf 
Robert  Browning,  whose  claim  as  a  poet  again  ii 
mainly  supported  by  bis  claim  as  a  thinker,  none 
of  our  modern  poets  and  few  of  the  ancients  have 
been  great  or  original  thinkers.  Shakespeare 
excepted,  in  poets  we  more  generally  find  such  a 
distribution  and  grouping  of  current  thought  as 
shall  fit  them  for  more  popular  assimilation  ; 
although  it  may  hold  true  that  the  best  poets  art 
those  roused  by  the  highest,  the  noblest  themes. 

But  that  great  thinkers  are  oftener  clumsy  poet? 
is  unhappily  more  true  than  the  reverse.  Mart 
Carlyle  ;  his  gigantic  mighty  thought  becomes  no: 
only  awkward  but  almost  droll  when  he  tries  lo 
clothe  it  in  verse.  And  the  same  may  be  asserted 
of  Emerson,  a  thinker  who  has  influenced  more 
than  one  generation  ;  of  Thoreau,  and  of  otheis. 
Unhampered  by  verse  these  men  proclaim  iheii 
mission  with  no  uncertain  tones.  Their  prose 
is  charged  with  thought.  They  are  each  cleari^ 
possessed  of  a  theme.  But  when  the  theme  fofcei 
them  to  "expression  by  metrical  words" — to  the 
unbiassed  it  might  seem  that  it  was  they  wha 
were  forcing  the  theme  !  And  with  all  due  respect 
to  Aristotle  and  the  former  Professor  of  Poetry-,  the 
singer's  ambitious  flight  ends  in  an  unseemly  sprawl 

On  the  other  hand,  the  sweetness  of  a  mere 
jangle  of  words  conveys  often  the  notion  of  a  truer 
poetry.  Who  shall  define  the  eflect  produced  ct 
him  by  some  tender  playful  old-world  conceit,  o' 
the  chord  that  is  set  vibrating  by  the  mere  musical 
dressing,  a  happy  choice  of  words,  in  which  i: 
clothed  some  obvious  theory  or  remark?  Wher 
all  but  the  chosen  few  stumble  in  the  intricate 
mazes  of  "  The  Ring  and  the  Book,"  or  grow  bu; 
very  gradually  to  comprehend  the  subtleties  i.'^ 
"  Abt  Vogler "  and  even  the  clearer  philosophy 
of  "  Rabbi  Ben  Ezra,"  whose  heart  has  n<»  leapt 
spontaneously  to  some  simple  ballad,  or  divinei 
the  hidden  spirit  of  some  song  of  nature  ?  \\t;: 
is    there    in   Blake's   "  Lamb "    that    we    shoa.: 
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recognise  in  it  at  once  true  poetry  ?    The  theme 
is  not  exalted ;  the  metre  something  rough. 

<*  Little  lamb,  who  made  thee  ? 
Dost  thou  know  who  made  thee? 
Gave  thee  life,  and  bade  thee  feed 
By  the  stream  and  o*er  the  mead  ; 
Gave  thee  clothing  of  delight, 
Softest  clothing,  woolly,  bright ; 
Gave  thee  such  a  tender  voice. 
Making  all  the  vales  rejoice? 
Little  lamb,  who  made  thee? 
Dost  thou  know  who  made  thee  ? 

<*  Little  lamb,  HI  tell  thee ; 
Little  lamb,  Pll  tell  thee ; 
He  is  called  by  thy  name, 
For  He  calls  Himself  a  Lamb. 
He  is  meek,  and  He  is  mild, 
He  became  a  little  child. 
I  a  child,  and  thou  a  lamb. 
We  are  called  by  His  name. 
Little  lamb,  God  bless  thee  ! 
Little  lamb,  God  bless  thee  ! " 

This  is  not  exalted  verse.  It  even  disregards 
one  of  the  most  obvious  rules  of  poetry  when 
*'  lamb  "  is  made  to  rhyme  with  "  name."  And  yet 
in  its  artlessness,  its  simplicity,  its  confident 
sympathy  with  childhood,  and  its  outlook  from 
thence  upon  childhood's  world ;  in  the  music  of 
its  language  and  even  in  the  rhythm  chosen,  a 
rhythm  somehow  indicative  of  the  sportive  uneven 
trip  of  young  things,  it  is  self-declared  poetry. 

Again,  let  the  severe  Watts  melt  to  a  tender 
mood.  Apart  from  his  more  distinctly  religious 
songs,  take  his  "Cradle  Song."  Here  again  the 
inspiration  may  be  said  to  lie  in  a  reverent 
tender  pity  ;  yet  the  chief  characteristics  which 
make  AVatts  a  poet  can  scarcely  be  distinguished  in 
such  a  verse  as — 

<*  Lo,  He  slumbers  in  His  manger. 
Where  the  horned  oxen  fed ; 
Peace,  my  darling,  here's  no  danger ; 
Here's  no  ox  a  near  thy  bed ! " 

That  music,  that  poetry  again  may  be  conveyed 
merely  by  the  melodious  mingling  of  words  is  often 
exemplified.     Take  Swinburne  : 

<'  It  will  grow  not  again,  this  fruit  of  my  heart. 
Smitten  with  sunbeams,  ruined  with  rain. 
The  singing  seasons  divide  and  depart. 
Winter  and  summer  depart  in  twain. 
It  will  grow  not  again,  it  is  ruined  at  root. 
The  blood-like  blossom,  the  dull-red  fruit ; 
Though  the  heart  yet  sickens,  the  lips  yet  smart. 
With  sullen  savour  of  poisonous  pain." 

This  verse  (from  the  "Triumph  of,Time"),  chosen 
almost  at  random,  sufficiently  indicates  the  poet's 
power.  The  thought  expressed  is  in  itself  peifecdy 
commonplace.  But  it  is  clad  "in  a  vesture  of  gold, 
wrought  about  with  divers  colours." 

How  this  same  faculty  accounts  for  the  poetry 
of  Keats  need  scarcely  be  pointed  out.  It  is  not 
his  theme,  but  the  language  in  which  he  sets  forth 
his  theme  which  is  poetical  Rossetti,  mystical  and 
musical,  may  claim  both  advantages ;  and  Spenser, 
of  the  olden  day,  triumphs  as  poetic  presenter  of 
poetic  fancy.     In  notes  such  as  these  it  is  impossi- 


ble to  quote  instances  from  all  the  names  chosen. 
But  let  any  reader  dip  for  himself  into  the  rich 
pages  of  the  writer  of  the  "  Faery  Queen,"  let  him 
examine  more  closely  some  of  the  gems  of  the 
"Amoretti,"  or  "The  Shepherd's  Calendar,"  let 
him  follow  word  by  word  the  "  Epithalamion,"  and 
we  are  convinced  his  judgment  will  be  that  it  is  not 
on  account  of  a  theme,  but  as  a  sweet  singer  of 
sweet  things  that  Edmund  Spenser  made  and  holds 
his  fame. 

To  return  once  more  then  to  our  point  of  attack, 
and  sum  up  the  conclusion  of  our  argument. 
Keble,  himself  who  gave  us  our  text,  inspired  by 
the  tenderest  and  deepest  devotion,  never  rises  to 
poetry.  Compare  the  laboured  measure  of  his 
verses  with  the  spontaneous  melody  of  Christina 
Rossetti's  Christmas  Carol.  It  is  not  Milton's 
questionable  theology,  or  Shakespeare's  knowledge 
of  and  sympathy  with  widely  varying  human  cha- 
racter, whereby  they  are  poets.  Neither  Swinburne's 
voluptuousness,  nor  Spenser's  conservative  and 
fatiguing  loyalty  to  his  Queen,  account  for  their 
music  Nor  William  Morris's  theories  nor  George 
Herbert's  deep  religiousness  make  them  poets.  It 
is  often  in  the  hackneyed  well-worn  theme,  in  the 
chance  suggestion,  in  the  ripple  of  mere  melody, 
that  the  soul  of  the  song,  the  poetry,  rings  truest. 
The  gift,  the  inspiration  of  the  poet,  cannot  be 
reduced  to  score  any  more  than  can  the  free  songs 
of  the  birds  in  spring-time. — E.  e.  o. 


T  •.     .         J  ^  o    the    lover    of   humankmd    one 

Literature  and  ^      v  r    ^        1    r        •       *.u 

Travel.  great  charm  of  travel  lies  m  the 
personal  associations  which  it  kindles 
in  our  thoughts.  No  part  of  the  civilised  world 
is  without  its  historical  sanctities,  witnessing  to  the 
struggles  and  wars,  the  triumphs  and  the  pains  and 
joys  of  progress,  which  it  has  seen.  But  there  are 
in  most  regions  also  special  shrines  of  literature, 
particularly  of  poetry.  The  city  of  Florence  thrills 
us  with  memories  of  Dante  and  Beatrice ;  old 
Bristol  touches  us  with  tenderness  for  Chatterton — 

"the  marvellous  boy. 
The  sleepless  soul  that  perished  in  his  pride," 

or  for  Tennyson's  "  lost  Arthur,"  whom 
**  The  Danube  to  the  Severn  gave,** 

when  the  death  of  Hallam  brought  spiritual  quicken- 
ing to  a  thousand  souls  through  ^'  In  Memoriam." 
We  feel  a  certain  gratitude  to  those  fair  scenes 
which  have  inspired  such  poems  as  Wordsworth's 
"  Tintem  Abbey,"  Lon^ellow's  "  Belfry  of  Bruges," 
or  Gray's  "  Elegy  in  a  Country  Churchyard."  The 
sight  of  Lake  Leman  knits  us  closer  to  the  storm- 
beaten  soul  of  Byron,  as  its  placid  waters  won  from 
him  the  words  of  rare  humiliation  and  sudden  re- 
morse. The  treacherous  Bay  of  Naples  beckons  us 
where  the  wild  spirit  of  Shelley  was  " — borne  darkly, 
fearfully  afar" ;  and,  above  all,  as  we  roam  the  "holy 
fields"  of  Palestine,  the  mountains  that  "stand 
round  about  Jerusalem  *'  speak  to  us  of  a  greater 
and  more  immortal  literature  than  that  of  any 
modem  people  ;  and  the  voice  of  that  divinest  poet, 
the  •*  sweet  singer  of  Israel,"  calls  in  far  other 
tones  than  any  of  a  later  day. — e.  w. 


THE    TOADSTONE. 


CHAPTER  XVII.— A  TERRIBLE  MESS. 
"  Why,  ihis  bond  is  ktleW'—Shaitspeare. 

"  TT'8  a  very  awkward  piece  of  business  and  very 
1     unfortunate  for  everyone  concerned." 

"Unfortunate  for  Mrs.   Tenant  that  her 
husband  is  still  alive  ?  " 

"That  remains  to  be  proved.  I  was  thinking  of 
you,  Mr.  Heath." 

The  scene  of  this  dialogue  was  a  dingy  room  in 
the  office  of  Messrs.  Weaver  &  Webb.  The  senior 
partner  was  in  conference  with  the  curate  of  Stone- 
dale,  who  had  called  to  tell  him  of  the  fact  that  no 
vestiges  of  the  missing  Tenant  were  to  be  found 
in  the  Death  Hole,  and  to  show  him  the  cigar-case, 
which  seemed  to  prove  beyond  a  doubt  that  he  did 
not  perish  there,  as  everj-one  had  supposed. 

"  A  very  awkward  business  for  you,  Mr.  Heath," 
the  lawyer  said  again. 

"  I  am  afraid  it  is.  To  what  extent  am  I  com- 
mitted?" 


"  Ycu  gave  your  bond  for  the  whole  amoiini  n 
the  policy— five  thousand  pounds.    Thaimsi^ 
sum  paid  to  Mrs.  Tenant.     Of  course  she  wiilt' 
called   upon  to  refund  ;    but  a  laige  pan  of  iK^ 
sum  has  been  paid  away  to  her  husband's  crcdii"^ 
"  And  they  will  not  refund,  I  suppose." 
"Oh  no,  certainly    not,"  said    Weaver  quid'' 
thmking  perhaps  of  his  own  snipe-like  bill-    "' ' 
no,"  he  repented  ;  "  that's  out  of  the  question." 
"  Then,  I  take  it,  I  shall  hai-e  to  pay  up?' 

"  I'm  afraid  so,  unless  Mrs.  Tenant ' 

"  Don't  apply  to  her  :  I  would  rather  let  i"- 
money  go  than  have  her  troubled." 

"  Very  kind  and  generous  of  you,  Mr.  Hcaili.- 
must  say.  You  can  spare  it  better  than  3n;.f-: 
else  perhaps,  being  a  t^chelor  ;  but  very  fewat- 
would  treat  it  so  lightly." 

A  bachelor !  The  word  struck  a  momentan' ''■■■' 
into  Mr.  Heath's  mind.  Yes,  he  was  a  baclieli' 
but  he  did  not  want  to  continue  in  that  siaii: ' 
single  blessedness.     He  had  counted  qwni-- 
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I^acy  to  enable  him  to  marry ;  but  now,  before 
he  had  been  six  months  in  the  enjoyment  of  it,  it 
was  to  be  swallowed  up  in  payment  of  another  man's 
debts.  There  was  no  help  for  it,  however.  For 
Elsie's  sake  he  must  let  it  go ;  and  for  Elsie's  sake 
he  would  have  been  content  to  lose  it,  but  for  the 
fear  that  he  might  lose  her  also.  Mrs.  Tenant,  he 
knew,  could  not  refund  the  money  which  she  herself 
had  spent,  much  less  that  which  had  been  paid  in 
discharge  of  her  husband's  debts.  It  would  be  a 
grievous  thing  to  be  deprived  of  that  which  still 
remained,  and  it  was  difficult  to  say  how  far  he  was 
involved  with  the  "  Methuselah." 

**  Do  the  best  you  can  for  us,  Mr.  Weaver,"  he 
said  j  "  and  don't  let  it  be  known  where  the  money 
came  from.  Mrs.  Tenant,  I  daresay,  will  not  in- 
quire ;  she  has  no  idea  of  business." 

"Does  Mrs.  Tenant  know  the  result  of  the 
search  ?  " 

"  No.  We  are  going  there  now,  Arthur  and  T, 
to  tell  her." 

*•'  Ah  !  don't  let  me  detain  you,"  said  the  lawyer, 
rising  and  opening  the  door  for  him. 

It  was  a  difficult  task  that  Heath  had  under- 
taken. He  could  not  tell  how  Mrs.  Tenant  would 
receive  the  information.  He  might  have  left  it  to 
her  son,  but  Arthur  seemed  to  shrink  from  it  and 
to  lean  rather  upon  his  friend's  maturer  age  and 
discretion.     They  went  therefore  together. 

They  had  scarcely  entered  the  room  where  Mrs. 
Tenant  was,  when  she  began  in  a  lamentable  voice 
to  ask  whether  anything  had  been  discovered. 
With  her  it  was  a  foregone  conclusion  that  her 
husband  had  perished. 

"  No,"  said  Arthur  cheerfully  j  "  nothing." 

"  Ah  1  to-morrow  perhaps." 

«  Oh  no  !  " 

"  What  do  you  mean  ?  " 

**  There  is  nothing  to  discover  :  no  trace  of  what 
we  feared  will  be  found  there." 

"But  there  must  be:  further  search  will  disclose  it." 

"  No,  mother  ;  set  your  mind  at  rest.  My  dear 
fether  did  not  perish  in  the  quarry." 

"  Arthur  ! " 

"  It  is  quite  true,  Mrs.  Tenant,"  said  Heath ; 
"  our  fears  have  been  without  foundation." 

"  I  cannot  believe  it,"  said  the  lady,  after  a 
lengthened  pause.     "  He  will  be  found  yet." 

"  1  trust  so,  alive  and  well." 

"  What—  what  ?  Don't  trifle  with  me,  Mr.  Heath. 
What  have  you  heard  ?  Don't  keep  me  in  suspense. 
Do  you  mean  to  tell  me  as  a  fact  that  my  poor 
husband  is  still  living  ?  " 

"  He  is  not  in  that  quarry,  Mrs.  Tenant." 

"Where  then?"  Then  suddenly — "You  have 
found  him  !  He  has  returned  !  T^ell  me  at  once  : 
he  is  here  I     Oh,  Henry " 

With  a  stifled  cry  and  tottering  steps  she  hastened 
to  the  door.  Her  husband  had  returned — was 
waiting  without,  while  the  intelligence  was  being 
broken  to  her — so  she  imagined.  Mr.  Heath  inter- 
posed. 

"  I  can't  tell  you  where  he  is,"  he  said  sadly  ; 
"  alive,  I  hope  ;  but  where,  is  as  great  a  mystery  as 
ever. ' 

"  If  he  were  alive  he  would  return,"  she  moaned, 


sinking  into  a  chair,  burying  her  face  in  her  hands. 
"  You  are  torturing  me.  No  I  he  is  dead,  drowned, 
as  I  have  seen  him  in  my  dreams  and  as  I  saw 
him  in  his  Den  at  Pierremont." 

"Did  you  see  him  at  Pierremont?"  Heath 
asked  with  surprise. 

"  I  am  not  sure  ;  I  almost  thought  so  ;  just  as 
Mrs.  Burley  had  described.     I  was  so  overcome,  I 

fancied I  could  not  be  certain.    Mrs.  Burley 

saw  him ;  Mrs.  Burley  saw  him." 

"  Yes,  my  dear  lady,  she  saw  him  alive,  as  I  trust 
we  shall  yet.  On  your  part  it  must  have  been 
imagination  only." 

Then  Arthur  told  her  about  the  cigar-case  and 
where  it  had  been  found. 

"  It  was  himself  that  the  housekeeper  saw,"  he 
repeated — "  himself  in  the  body.  He  must  have 
left  the  room  by  the  window  in  order  to  escape 
pursuit :  he  is  in  hiding  still,  gone  abroad,  most 
likely." 

"  Then  why  does  he  not  write  to  me  ?  " 

"That  might  lead  to  his  discovery.  We  shall 
hear  from  him  soon.  There  is  no  reason  to  suppose 
that  he  is  dead.  If  that  had  been  the  case,  we 
should  certainly  have  heard  of  it." 

"  But  my  dreams,  my  dreams  ! " 

"  Dreams  only,  dear  Mrs.  Tenant,"  said  Heath  \ 
"  natural  enough  under  the  circumstances." 

"They  seemed  so  real,  so  vivid  ! " 

"  That  is  usually  the  case  with  dreams.  One  is 
carried  away  by  them.  The  impressions  they  create 
are  more  powerful  and  affect  us  more  strongly  than 
facts  which  can  be  understood  and  tested  by  our 
powers  of  reason." 

"  You  think,  then,  that  he  is  alive  ?  " 

"  I  do  indeed.     I  feel  no  doubt  about  it." 

"  Arthur,  my  dear  boy,  what  do  you  think  ? " 

"I  think— I  feel  sure  that  my  father  will  return 
some  day." 

Mrs.  Tenant  sat  for  some  time  silent,  with  her 
hands  pressed  to  her  eyes. 

"  Yes,"  she  said  at  length,  "  I  think  you  must 
be  right;  but  this  uncertainty  is  terrible.  Does 
Elsie  know  ?  " 

"I  am  going  to  see  Elsie  now,"  ^d  Heath, 
rising  and  leaving  the  room. 

Arthur  remained  with  his  mother  while  the 
curate  went  to  Mrs.  Bland's.  It  was  not  quite 
Elsie's  usual  hour  for  leaving ;  but  he  sent  for  her 
and  she  came  away  with  him.  Skirting  the  heath 
and  deviating  from  the  direct  path,  as  was  not 
unusual  with  them,  Heath  told  her  all  that 
had  passed  both  at  the  pit  and  with  her  mother. 
When  they  reached  home  the  tea-table  was  spread, 
and  Mcs.  Tenant  was  busy  preparing  the  evening 
meal.  She  had  found  time  to  make  some  changes 
in  her  dress.  The  widow's  cap  had  disappeared. 
Her  husband  would  not  like  to  see  her  in  that,  she 
thought,  if  he  should  come  back,  as  he  might  at  any 
moment  The  deep  crape  upon  her  wrists  and 
skirts  had  also  given  place  to  a  less  conspicuous 
style  of  mourning.  She  was  restless  and  troubled, 
and  a  stranger  might  have  doubted  whether  the 
uncertainty  and  apprehension  she  now  experienced 
were  not  more  hard  to  bear  than  the  fatality  to 
which  after  the  lapse  of  time  she  had  become  almost 
resigned. 
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The  meal  was  ended  and  the  table  cleared,  and 
they  were  sitting  in  silence  occupied  with  their  own 
thoughts,  when  suddenly  3irs.  Tenant  exclaimed — 

"  The  insurance  money  !  I  ought  not  to  have 
taken  it.     What  shall  I  do  ?  " 

"  Leave  that  to  Weaver,"  Arthur  replied  ;  "  don't 
trouble  yourself  about  that." 

"  It  was  his  doing,"  she  said ;  "  I  should  never 
have  claimed  it  if  he  had  not  kept  on  urging  me  to 
do  so.  Your  dear  father  will  be  so  hurt  if  he  hears 
of  it :  he  will  think  it  so  unfeeling  of  me  to  have 
been  in  such  haste  to  take  advantage  of  his  death. 
It  must  be  put  aside  for  him  at  once.  He  will 
want  it  when  he  comes,  and  it  is  his,  of  course,  not 
ours." 

They  could  have  reminded  her  that  as  long  as 
her  husband  was  alive  it  could  not  belong  to  either 
of  them.  The  policy  would  only  come  into  force 
after  his  death.  They  might  have  told  her  also 
that  the.  money  they  had  received  would  have  to  be 
repaid,  with  interest,  to  the  insurance  office ;  and 
the  premiums  also  kept  up.  But  these  things  did 
not  occur  to  Mrs.  Tenant,  and  it  was  not  worth 
while  to  trouble  her  about  them  at  that  moment. 

"  It's  a  terrible  mess,"  Mr.  Weaver  said  again, 
the  next  day,  when  Arthur  called  on  him.  For- 
tunately the  lawyer  had  not  made  up  his  accounts 
re  Tenant's  estate,  nor  presented  any  statement  of 
receipts  and  payments.  He  was  therefore  able  to 
disguise  from  Arthur  the  actual  state  of  the  case. 
"A  terrible  mess  it  is,"  he  said;  "but  it  might 
have  been  worse.  Your  mother  will  have  to  give 
up  all  that  is  left  of  the  insurance  money,  of  course." 

"  Of  course,"  Arthur  repeated  gloomily.  "  Even 
that  will  be  a  grea .  trouble  to  her ;  but  as  to  the 
rest,  the  money  that  has  been  paid  away  or  spent  ?  " 

"As  to  the  rest,"  said  Weaver,  knitting  his  brows 
as  if  the  problem  were  a  very  difficult  one — "  as  to 
the— rest — well,  I  must  do  the  best  I  can.  Don't 
let  Mrs.  Tenant  be  troubled  about  it  I  think  I 
can  manage  it." 

"  I  don't  see  how." 

"You  will  see  by  and-by ;  it  will  be  all  right, 
all  right." 

Arthur  could  get  nothing  more  out  of  Mr. 
Weaver,  and  went  away  mystified  but  comforted. 
It  was  a  good  thing,  he  said  to  himself,  that  he  had 
kept  his  place  in  Stackpole's  office  ;  a  good  thing,, 
too,  that  Elsie  had  been  in  no  hurry  to  throw  up 
her  engagement  at  Mrs.  Bland's.  They  would  want 
all  they  could  get  or  earn  now.  Sooner  or  later  the 
whole  of  that  money  must  be  repaid  to  the 
Methuselah  —somehow.  Yes  ;  it  was  a  pretty  mess. 
Whatever  else  Mr.  Weaver  might  say  about  it,  that 
was  true. 

Wrecks  passed  away.  Mr.  Tenant's  hat  and 
stick  had  been  replaced  in  the  entry,  ready  for 
instant  use  if  he  should  return.  He  would  like  to 
see  that  they  had  expected  him.  If  only  she  could 
have  welcomed  him  to  Pierremont  !  Not  for  her 
own  sake,  but  for  his.  Never  again  would  she 
reproach  him  for  anything  that  he  had  done  to 
bring  them  from  affluence  to  poverty.  She  would 
have  been  contented  now  to  spend  the  rest  of  her 
days  at  No.  4  Eden  Terrace,  if  only  her  husband 


could  be  spared  such  inconvenience.     So  at  least 
she  thought. 

Would  he  return  ?  that  was  the  burning  question. 
It  was  she  who  had  driven  him  away  :  she  wouki 
take  all  the  blame  upon  herself.  Would  he  come 
back  ?  There  should  be  no  more  wrangling  about 
loss  of  society,  change  of  position.  Would  he 
come?  It  was  all  in  vain  to  form  resolutions 
while  he  was  absent  and  she  knew  not  how  to  make 
her  thoughts  and  feelings  known  to  him.  Day 
after  day,  week  after  week,  passed  by,  and  nothing 
was  heard  of  him. 

By  Mr.  Weaver's  advice,  advertisements  carefully 
worded  had  been  inserted  in  the  leading  papers. 
The  agony  column  of  the  "  Times  "  appealed  to  hira 
in  words  which  he  could  not  fail  to  understand,  if 
only  he  should  see  them  ;  but  no  good  results 
followed.  Some  answers  had  been  received,  chittly 
from  detectives,  professional  and  amateur,  offering 
their  services  to  discover  and  bring  back  **  H.  T^' 
but  nothing  had  occurred  that  could  help  them  to  a 
solution  of  their  mystery. 

Mrs.  Tenant  was  perplexed  what  to  do  about  her 
widow's  weeds.  This  was  but  a  minor  trouble  ;  btt 
it  did  not  seem  so  to  her.  She  did  not  like  to  keep 
the  mourning  by  her — that  would  seem  as  if  she 
expected  to  have  legitimate  use  for  it.  There  was 
something  ominous  and  uncanny  in  having  it  there, 
in  her  wardrobe,  ready  for  immediate  use  when 
wanted.  It  was  like  keeping  a  coffin  ready  \n  one  s 
bedroom,  as  the  manner  of  some  is.  The  coffin 
will  not  be  occupied  any  sooner  for  being  in  readi- 
ness ;  nor  would  the  widow's  cap  and  crape  hasten 
the  fatality  which  might  bring  them  into  use.  The 
ethics  of  mourning  are  strange  and  incomprehen- 
sible. The  putting  on  of  apparel  at  such  times  is 
in  some  sort  an  attempt  to  givt  expression  to  that 
which  most  of  us  would  rather  keep  to  ourselves — 
the  grief  with  which  the  stranger  intermeddleth  not, 
or  should  not  intermeddle.  It  is  like  an  invitation 
to  the  world  to  take  part  in  a  private  sorrow— a 
contradiction  in  itself,  yet  one  which,  out  of  regard 
for  the  world's  opinion,  we  dare  not  set  aside 
Plumes  on  a  hearse  are  happily  out  of  date  :  other 
"  trappings  and  suits  of  woe  "  we  carry  still  upon 
our  backs. 

Mrs.  Tenant  took  her  mourning  out  from  time  to 
time,  inspected  it,  and  aired  it :  then  put  it  back, 
with  many  a  sigh,  into  her  wardrobe.  It  was  quite 
a  trouble  to  her,  as  were  also  the  broad  black-edged 
paper  and  envelopes  and  visiting  cards  ;  but  they 
served  perhaps  to  distract  her  mind  from  graver 
thoughts  and  more  serious  anxieties. 

Mrs.  Tenant  had,  on  her  return  from  the  seaside, 
quite  made  up  her  mind  that  Elsie  should  give  up 
'*  governessing."  She  had  only  allowed  her  to 
return  to  her  post  at  Mrs.  Bland's  till  that  bdy 
could  engage  some  one  in  her  stead.  Elsie  was 
wanted  at  home.  Moreover,  she  was  engaged  to  Mr. 
Heath,  and  Mr.  Heath  had  protested  both  to  h\s 
betrothed  and  to  her  mother  that  this  other  en- 
gagement was  unnecessary,  and  should  cease,  Bnt 
now  Heath  was  silent  on  the  subject.  He  was 
not  less  attentive  than  before— more  so,  if  possible : 
but  he  had  ceased  to  offer  any  objection  to  Elsies 
occupation.  He  went  to  meet  her  frequently  in  the 
evening,  when  he  had  no  more  lurgent  duty  to  attend 
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to,  and  they  made  the  usual  roundabout  in  fine 
weather,  instead  of  going  by  a  straight  path  home  ; 
but  he  never  talked  about  his  legacy,  which  was  to 
have  smoothed  the  way  to  matrimony.  The  greater 
part  of  that  had  been  swallowed  up.  It  did  not 
matter  much  while  he  was,  as  Weaver  had  said, 
a  bachelor ;  but  under  present  circumstances  he 
did  not  feel  that  he  ought  to  take  to  himself  a  wife. 
He  and  Elsie  were  to  be  married  some  day  or  other  : 
that  was  understood,  that  was  settled.  He  hoped 
to  get  preferment  or  a  sole  charge,  with  a  parsonage 
house.  They  must  wait  till  that  or  something  else 
should  turn  up. 

Elsie  suggested  yet  another  difficulty.  She  could 
not  leave  her  mother  and  her  home  while  her  father 
was  absent ;  nor  could  she  be  married  without  his 
consent  while  he  was  yet  alive. 

Altogether,  their  prospects  did  not  seem  very 
cheerful. 

Meanwhile  the  interest  which  Elsie  had  begun  to 
feel  in  her  young  pupils  served  to  occupy  her  mind. 
The  boy,  Horace,  who  had  distinguished  himself 
in  the  pursuit  of  natural  history,  was  her  constant 
companion,  and  she  did  not  fail  to  encourage  his 
predilection.  She  gave  him  some  interesting  objects 
for  his  museum,  and  showed  him  how  to  preserve 
and  classify  them.  And  this  mania  of  his,  as  it  was 
sometimes  called,  led  to  very  important  conse- 
quences, in  a  way  that  could  not  have  been  foreseen. 


CHAPTER  XVIII.— TRUEMAN. 

"Thereby  hongs  a  tale." — Shakespeare, 

AMONG  Other  "curiosities"  which  the  boy 
Horace  had  found  and  cherished  was  a  toad. 
The  nurse  had  once  taken  it  from  him  and 
thrown  the  "nasty  thing"  away  ;  but  Horace  went 
after  it,  and,  having  recovered  it,  kept  it  in  secret 
places,  feeding  it  with  insects  and  worms.  He 
had  a  natural-history  book  and  read  up  all  that 
was  to  be  found  in  it  about  toads,  tadpoles,  frogs, 
and  other  reptiles.  Sometimes  the  toad  accom- 
panied him  in  his  walks,  not  running  by  his  side, 
but  carried  in  his  coat  pocket  wrapped  up  in  a 
cabbage-leaf,  or,  for  want  of  that,  in  a  piece  of 
brown  paper.  Sometimes  he  lost  it  in  the  garden, 
but  found  it  again,  and  persuaded  himself  that  the 
toad  knew  him  and  looked  out  for  him,  following 
him  "  like  a  little  old  dog,"  as  he  would  say,  "  though 
not  quite  so  fast." 

One  morning,  while  playing  with  this  ungainly  pet, 
he  began  to  talk  to  Miss  Tenant  about  the  creature 
and  its  habits. 

"  How  old  do  you  think  it  is  ?  "  he  asked 

"  Impossible  to  say." 

'^  He  must  be  a  good  age,  you  know  ;  look  at 
his  wrinkles.  I  daresay  his  hair  would  be  quite 
white  if  he  had  any.  Do  you  think  he's  a  thou- 
sand ?  " 

"  A  thousand  years,  do  you  mean  ?  " 

"  Yes ;  a  thousand  years  is  not  much  for  a  toad, 
is  it  ?  " 

"  What  put  that  into  your  head  ?  " 

"  Toads  Kave  been  found  alive  in  stones  where 
they  must  have  been  shut  up  for  hundreds  and 
h  undreds  of  years." 


"  So  it  has  been  said,"  Elsie  replied  ;  "  but  I 
don't  quite  believe  that  the  creatures  so  discovered 
could  have  been  in  the  stone  as  long  as  was 
supposed." 

"I  don't  want  my  toad  to  die,"  said  Horace, 
in  a  hesitating  way,  "  and  I  don't  suppose  he  will ; 
but  I  should  not  be  sorry,  for  some  reasons,  if  he 
did." 

"  Not  sorry  to  lose  your  pet  ?    Why  not  ?  " 

"  I  should  have  him  stuffed  and  varnished,  you 
know,  to  put  in  my  museum  ;  but  that's  not  the 
reason.  I  should  like  to  open  his  head  and  see 
what's  in  it." 

"What  would  you  expect  to  find— brains ? " 

"  Yes  ;  and  perhaps  a  stone— a  precious  stone 
with  the  shape  of  the  toad  marked  on  it." 

"  *  A  precious  jewel '  ?  "  Elsie  asked,  with  some 
surprise. 

"  Yes  ;  you  know  about  it,  then  ?  "  said  the  boy 
eagerly. 

"  I  have  heard  of  such  a  thing,  certainly ;  but 
how  came  you  to  know  anything  about  it  ?  " 

"  Mr.  Trueman  told  me  yesterday.  He  was 
dining  here,  and  I  went  down  to  dessert  He  is  such 
a  nice  man  !  He  has  been  everywhere  almost, 
all  over  the  world,  hunting  and  shooting  and  col- 
lecting things.  He  has  brought  home  a  beautiful 
lot  of  beetles,  and  I  am  to  go  and  see  them  some  day. 
He  recommended  me  to  keep  my  toad  a  thousand 
years  at  least,  that  I  might  see  how  long  it  lives.  Of 
course  that's  nonsense,  though,  when  you  come 
to  think  of  it." 

*'  Well,  but  about  the  toad  and  the  jewel  ?  "  Elsie 
said,  much  interested. 

"  Toadstone,  Mr.  Trueman  called  it ;  he  told 
me  that  such  stones  are  said  to  have  been  found  in 
the  heads  of  very  ancient  toads.  I  don't  know 
whether  he  was  joking  or  not  I  asked  him  whether 
he  had  ever  seen  one,  and  he  said  yes,  and  told  me 
what  it  was  like :  a  sort  of  agate  like  the  balls 
on  our  soHtaire  board ;  only  the  shape  of  a  toad 
and  with  some  curious  marks  upon  it." 

"  Where  is  Mr.  Trueman  ?     Is  he  here  now  ?  " 

"  No  ;  but  he  is  coming  back  this  evening.  You 
would  like  to  hear  him  talk  about  his  travels.  He 
is  going  to  give  me  some  beetles  for  my  museum." 

Elsie  asked  many  more  questions,  but  the  boy 
could  give  her  no  further  information  ;  and  Mrs. 
Bland,  to  whom  she  applied,  could  tell  her  nothing 
of  what  had  passed  on  the  subject  She  had  felt  no 
interest  in  it,  and  had  paid  no  attention  to  it.  Mr. 
Trueman,  she  said,  was  a  very  clever  man  and  very 
well  connected — a  cousin  of  Lord  Pumpson.  He 
had  travelled  a  great  deal,  and  had  lately  returned 
from  she  did  not  know  where.  It  was  all  nonsense, 
of  course,  about  the  jewel  in  the  toad's  head  ;  as 
well  look  for  one  in  a  swine's  snout  Mrs.  Bland 
had  jewels  in  her  own  head  hanging  from  her 
ears,  and  would  have  worn  one  in  her  nose  also  if 
it  had  been  the  £sishion  in  society  ;  but  she  did  not 
encourage  such  ornaments,  or  such  ideas  either,  in 
the  heads  of  her  children. 

Elsie  resolved,  however,  that  she  would  know 
more  about  the  toadstone  which  Mr.  Trueman 
professed  to  have  seen,  and  waited  with  impatience 
for  Mr.  Heath  to  meet  her  in  the  evening.  It 
happened  to  be  one  of  the  few  evenings  in  the 
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week  when  he  was  free  from  parochial  engage- 
ments, and  he  was  waiting  for  her  when  she 
left  Heatherside  a  little  earlier  than  usual. 

That  same  evening  Mr.  Heath  and  Arthur 
Tenant  called  at  Mr.  Bland's,  impatient  to  hear 
from  the  traveller's  own  lips  all  that  he  could 
tell  them  about  the  toadstone  and  its  owner.  The 
company  had  left  the  dinner-table  ;  the  ladies  had 
glided  gracefully  out  of  the  room  and  swept  upstairs, 
and  the  gentlemen  had  already  followed  them  into 
the  drawing-room,  when  a  servant  entered  carrying 
two  cards  upon  a  waiter  which  he  presented  to  Mr. 
Trueman. 

"  Heath,  Tenant,"  said  that  gentleman,  stooping 
down  and  looking  at  the  cards  as  if  they  had  been 
specimens  of  some  rare  kind  of  beetle,  not  to  be 
touched  with  hasty  fingers.  "I  don't  know  either 
of  those  names.     Did  these  people  ask  for  me  ?  " 

"  Yes,  sir,  particular ;  hoped  you  would  be  good 
enough  to  see  them.  I  told  'em  as  it  wasn't 
likely  at  this  time  o'  night." 

"It's  an  unusual  hour  for  callers,"  said  the 
master  of  the  house,  approaching  and  looking  at 
the  cards.  "  *  Rev.  Heath ' — that's  our  curate  ; 
shouldn't  wonder  if  he  wants  you  to  give  a  lecture 
or  something  of  the  sort,  about  crocodiles  or 
caterpillars ;  he  has  heard  of  you,  no  doubt." 

** And  who  is  Mr.  Arthur  Tenant?" 

"Oh,  he  must  be  Miss  Tenant's  brother,  our 
governess  ;  she's  keen  on  natural  history  :  butter- 
flies and  all  that." 

"They  shouldn't  come  here  at  this  time  in 
the  evening,"  Mrs.  Bland  remarked.  "  You  need 
not  see  them,  Mr.  Trueman,  of  course.  I  was  just 
going  to  propose  a  rubber.  Let  them  come  again 
at  a  proper  hour." 

"  I  think  I'll  just  go  down  and  hear  what 
they've  got  to  say,"  said  Trueman.  "  I  nearly  missed 
a  splendid  specimen  of  Hercules  beetle  when  I 
was  at  the  Cape  through  not  going  at  once  to 
see  a  man  who  brought  it :  over  six  inches  long 
it  was,  horns  like  the  claws  of  a  great  black 
crab ;  I  had  no  end  of  trouble  to  find  the  owner 
of  it  afterwards.  Yes,  I'll  go  down,  if  you'll 
excuse  me.    I  won't  stay  many  minutes." 

A  moment  later  Mr.  Trueman  entered  the  dining- 
room,  where  Heath  and  Arthur  Tenant  were  anx- 
iously waiting  for  him :  a  man  of  middle  age,  brisk 
in  step  and  manner,  with  grizzled  hair  cut  close 
all  over  his  head  and  standing  almost  erect  like 
a  stubble  field;  unshaven,  but  with  beard  and 
moustache  cropped  short ;  complexion  dark,  tanned 
with  travel ;  a  bright,  inquiring  eye,  and  firm 
but  pleasant  lips.  He  bowed  and  waited  for  his 
visitors  to  tell  their  errand. 

A  few  words  of  apology  for  the  intrusion,  and 
then  the  object  of  their  visit  was  made  known. 

"Toadstone!"  he  exclaimed,  with  a  look  of 
amusement  "Are  you  come  to  call  me  to  ac- 
count for  talking  nonsense  to  a  child  ?  " 

"  We  heard  that  you  had  seen  somewhere  abroad 
a  stone  having  the  form  of  a  toad,  with  some 
marks  engraved  upon  it,  and  that  it  was  supposed 
to  have  been  found  in  the  head  of  a  toad." 

"  I  have  seen  such  a  thing ;  but  really  it  was  not 
worth  while  to  bring  me  downstairs  at  this  hour  to 


question  me  about  it.  Of  course  it  was  a  sham  ; 
nothing  real  or  genuine  about  it.  You  must  know 
that." 

"  I  beg  your  pardon,  Mr.  Trueman,"  said  Heath. 
"  Admitting  that  the  thing  was  not  what  it  professed 
to  be,  the  incident  is  of  the  greatest  interest  to  us 

to  Mr.  Tenant  especially,  and  to  his  family." 

"  Oh,  a  family  relic,  I  suppose." 

"  Not  exactly  so  ;  but " 

"  I  really  ought  not  to  keep  my  friends  upstairs 
waiting,  if  you  have  nothing  else  to  say  or  to — 
show  me." 

"  Just  one  minute ! "  Mr.  Heath  exclaimed. 
Then  in  a  few  words  he  explained  how  Mr.  Tenant, 
Arthur's  father,  had  mysteriously  disappeared,  and 
that  he  was  known  to  have  in  his  possession  just 
such  a  rare  and  curious  object  as  the  traveller  had 
described.  Whether  the  toadstone  were  genuine 
or  not  was  nothing  to  the  purpose  ;  they  did 
not  want  to  hear  about  the  stone,  but  about  the 
owner  or  possessor  of  it,  and  to  trace  him  '\i  possible : 
a  son  was  seeking  his  father,  a  wife  her  husband , 
this  was  the  first  clue  they  had  been  able  to  obtain. 
It  might  lead  to  nothing  ;  but  these  toadstones, 
so  called,  were  exceedingly  rare,  and  they  could 
not  help  thinking  or  hoping  that  if  they  could  find 
the  thing  which  Mr.  Trueman  had  seen  it  might  be 
the  means  of  tracing  their  lost  relative. 

"That  alters  the  case  entirely,"  said  Trueman. 
"I  am  at  your  service  as  long  as  you  want  me 
Sit  down  and  let  me  give  you  all  the  information  in 
my  power.  It  was  somewhere  in  South  Africa, 
at  Vryburg,  I  think,  that  I  saw  this  toadstone." 

"  At  Vryburg  !  Could  my  father  have  gone  to 
Vryburg?"  Arthur  saii 

"As  likely  as  not,"  Heath  replied  "  I  felt  sure 
that  he  had  left  this  country." 

"  It  was  quite  by  accident  that  I  caught  sight  of 
it,"  said  Trueman.  "  I  met  the  owner  of  it  at  an 
hotel." 

"  What  was  he  like  ?  " 

"  A  man  of  about  fifty-five,  I  should  guess  ;  of 
middle  height ;  long  beard." 

"A  beard?" 

"  They  all  wear  beards  there,  except  a  few  who 
probably  wore  them  in  the  old  country  and  don'i 
want  to  be  recognised  :  long  beard,  ginger  colour, 
but  white  at  the  tips." 

"  Blue  eyes  ?  " 

"  Eyes  :  I  did  not  notice  them  much.  I  remem- 
ber now  that  he  did  not  look  me  in  the  face  ;  he 
had  a  depressed,  downcast  manner.  I  had  not  a 
fair  view  of  his  eyes,  and  don't  remember  what  they 
were  like." 

They  had  observed  this  peculiarity  in  Mr.  Tenant 
after  his  son  Herbert's  death.  He  seldom  raised 
his  eyes  when  speaking  to  anyone. 

"Quiet  in  speech  and  manner,"  Mr.  Trueman 
continued,  "  but  easily  excited  I  was  not  half  an 
hour  in  his  company  ;  but  I  saw  him  once  or  twice 
with  others,  and  could  not  help  noticing  this." 

Arthur  drew  a  long  breath  and  looked  at  Mr. 
Heath.  That  was  also  a  characteristic  of  the  man 
whom  they  were  seeking  ;  especially  after  the  loss 
of  his  son  and  of  the  inheritance  which  was  to 
have  been  his. 

"  He  had  been  at  the  gold-diggings,  and  was 
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offering  me  some  trifling  specimens  of  gold  which  he 
took  from  a  canvas  bag.  A  small  object  wrapped 
in  paper  fell  from  the  bag  on  to  a  table.  I  examined 
it,  supposing  it  to  be  another  specimen  of  gold 
or  quartz.  It  proved  to  be  an  agate,  shaped 
and  engraved  as  you  have  heard.  When  I  ques- 
tioned him  about  it,  he  told  me  that  it  had  been 
taken  from  the  head  of  a  toad  which  had  been  dis- 
covered a  hundred  years  ago  or  more  in  the  centre 
of  a  block  of  stone." 

"  Did  he  say  where  ?  " 

"  No  ;  somewhere  in  the  old  country.  I  had  no 
faith  in  the  thing  ;  neither,  I  think,  had  he  ;  but  as 
it  was  a  curio  of  its  kind  I  offered  to  buy  it  of 
him." 

"  Did  you  buy  it  ?  " 

"He  would  not  part  with  it.  He  said  it  was 
not  his  own,  and  he  had  promised  to  return  it  to  the 
owner.  Otherwise  he  would  have  been  glad  to 
get  rid  of  it.  It  had  brought  him  nothing  but 
lU-luck  ever  since  it  had  come  into  his  possession  ; 
but  it  belonged  to  an  old  man  who  set  great  store  by 
it,  and  it  must  be  sent  back  to  him  some  day." 

"  Nothing  but  ill-luck  ! "  cried  Arthur.  "  It  was 
just  so  that  my  father  spoke  of  it  the  last  time  I 
saw  him.     Ill-luck  !    Was  he  then  in  distress?" 

"No,  I  think  not;  but  he  looked  worn  and 
anxious." 

"  Fifty-five  years  of  age,  did  you  say  ?  My  father 
could  not  have  been  fifty." 

"  You  can't  judge  of  age  out  there,"  said  Trueman. 
"  It's  a  haid  life  at  the  diggings.  Do  you  think 
this  is  really  the  person  you  are  seeking  ?  " 

"I  have  no  doubt  of  it,"  said  Arthur,  looking 
at  his  friend  Heath. 

"  No  doubt  whatever,**  said  that  gentleman. 
"  Not  only  your  description  of  him  generally,  but 
the  incidents  you  relate  are  sufficient  to  identify 
him.  The  question  now  is,  how  are  we  to  find 
him  ?    What  steps  ought  we  to  take  ?  " 

"  I'm  afraid  I  can't  help  you  there,"  said  Trueman. 
"I  had  never  seen  him  before,  and  don't  know 
where  he  was  going." 

"  He  may  probably  be  heard  of  at  Vryburg,"  said 
Arthur. 

"  Very  doubtful.  He  was  evidently  on  the  move ; 
trying  first  one  place  and  then  another." 

"  Is  there  anyone  we  could  write  to  there  ?  " 

Mr.  Trueman  could  give  them  no  advice  on  that 
subject  He  had  only  passed  through  Vryburg, 
and  knew  very  little  of  the  place  or  people. 

While  this  interview  lasted  Mr.  Bland  had  sent 
more  than  one  message  to  his  guest,  and  he  now 
came  down  himself  to  know  what  "  on  berth  "  was 
keeping  him.  Mr.  Trueman  gave  Arthur  his 
address,  and  desired  to  be  informed  if  he  could  be 
of  any  further  use  to  him  ;  and  then  they  shook 
hands  with  him  and  left  him. 


CHAPTER  XIX.-  AT  THE  WHITE  HART. 

*'  Shall  I  not  take  mine  ease  in  mine  inn  ? " 

Shakespeare, 

HAT  is  to  be  done  ?  What  can  we  do?   How 
are  we  to  make  inquiries  ?  " 

Those  were  questions  which  the  little 
group  at  No.  4  Eden  Terrace  often  asked  each 
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other  after  they  had  heard  Mr.  Heath's  report  of 
the  interview  with  Trueman — questions  which  none 
could  answer.  They  were  much  perplexed.  That 
they  had  obtained  a  clue  to  the  whereabouts  of  the 
missing  husband  and  father  could  not  be  doubted  ; 
but  how  to  follow  it  up  did  not  appear.  One  end 
of  the  clue  was  in  their  hands ;  the  other  was 
broken  off.  South  Africa  is  a  very  wide  address, 
and  there  was  no  knowing  to  what  part  of  the 
country  the  man  whom  they  were  looking  for  might 
have  betaken  himself.  He  was  "  evidently  on  the 
move,"  their  informant  had  said.  He  might  have 
moved  away  altogether  to  another  quarter  of  the 
globe,  They  could  not  even  write  to  him  or  make 
inquiries  about  him. 

"  I  suppose  there  must  be  some  way  of  finding 
people  out  there,"  said  Arthur— "or  at  least  of 
looking  for  them.  There  are  newspapers  in  which 
to  advertise  if  one  could  get  at  them." 

"And  there  must  be  agents  in  London  who 
could  put  us  in  the  way  of  getting  at  them,"  Mr. 
Heath  added. 

"  Agents— yes ;  and  now  you  speak  of  it,  did  not 
that  man  Spratt,  the  shipping  agent,  say  that  he  had 
correspondents  all  over  the  world  ?  " 

"  I  think  he  did,"  said  Heath  j  "  but  not  news- 
paper correspondents." 

"  Still — agents — they  might  be  of  use  to  us." 

"  Possibly,"  said  Heath  with  an  air  of  indifference. 
He  did  not  seem  to  have  much  faith  in  Mr.  Spratt 

"  He  certainly  said  so,"  Mrs.  Tenant  broke  in — 
"  all  over  the  world  ;  and  he  wished  he  could  be 
of  service  to  us  ;  he  wished  so  much  that  he  could 
do  something  to  help  us.  He  would  have  given 
Elsie  his  dog  :  that  shows  his  feeling.  And  he  has 
written  since — a  very  kind  letter,  hoping  we  got 
home  safely,  and  anxious  to  hear  how  we  all  were. 
I  owe  him  a  letter  now,  or  he  owes  me  one.  I 
don't  quite  remember  which  way  it  is.  Did  he 
write  last,  Elsie,  or  did  I  ?  " 

Elsie  declared  she  knew  nothing  about  the  letters  ; 
and  by  her  look  it  was  evident  that  she  cared  still 
less,  if  that  were  possible. 

"  You  might  remember,  Elsie,"  said  her  mother ; 
"  for  you  know  that  he  inquired  very  particularly 
about  you.  I  can  write  to  him,  at  all  events,  and 
ask  for  his  advice.  I  am  sure  he  would  be 
delighted  to  help  us.  He  was  quite  pressing  in  his 
offer  to  do  anything  for  us  ;  and  with  agents  all 
over  the  world — both  worlds,  he  said  ;  "not  this 
world  and  the  next,  of  course,  but  both  sides  of 
the  globe,  as  it  is  in  the  atlas." 

"  Perhaps  it  would  be  as  well  for  me  to  run  up  to 
London  and  see  him,"  Mr.  Heath  suggested.  "  I 
could  then  go  to  some  oif  the  newspaper  agents  and 
inquire  about  advertising.  I  could  go  there  and 
back  in  a  day." 

"  I  had  better  write  to  him  first,"  Mrs.  Tenant 
answered.     "  I  believe  I  owe  him  a  letter." 

"  Let  me  write,"  said  Arthur,  "  or  Mr.  Heath  ; 
we  both  heard  what  Mr.  Trueman  said." 

"  We  all  know  what  he  said,"  Mrs.  Tenant 
answered  quickly  ;  "and  if  Elsie  were  to  write  he 
would  be  sure  to  answer  her  at  once.  Elsie,  my 
dear ^" 

"Oh  no,  mother  ;  I  can't  write  to  him." 

"  Well,  I  suppose  it  would  not  be  quite  the  thing ; 
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only  under  the  circumstances— Very  well,  then,  I  will 
write  myself."  And  Mrs.  Tenant  went  at  once  to 
her  desk  in  order  to  begin  her  letter  there  and  then. 

"  We  must  let  mother  have  her  own  way,"  Arthur 
said  to  his  friend  Heath,  as  they  walked  down  the 
street  together ;  "  but  I  am  sure  it  would  be  best 
for  one  of  us  to  go  to  town.  Spratt  might  give  us 
a  hint  if  we  were  to  see  him." 

"  Just  possible,"  Heath  murmured.  "  He  seems 
to  be  rather  intrusive,  this  Hannibal  Spratt 
('  Phoebus !  what  a  name  ! '),  sending  presents  and 
keeping  up  a  correspondence.  I  almost  wish  we 
had  left  him  in  the  seaweed," 

"  Still  we  may  as  well  make  use  of  him  if  we  can," 
said  Arthur. 

The  reply  to  Mrs,  Tenant's  letter  arrived  very 
promptly  in  the  shape  of  Mr.  Spratt  himself.  The 
little  man  was  in  full  "  twig,"  as  usual ;  with  patent 
leather  shoes  and  spats,  a  heavy  gold  chain  crossing 
his  smooth  buff  waistcoat  from  one  pocket  to  the 
other,  and  a  locket,  conspicuously  blank  as  to  its 
contents,  hanging  from  it, 

"I  got  your  letter  this  morning,"  he  said,  "and 
thought  I  had  better  come  at  once  to  see  you.  It's 
so  much  pleasanter— I  mean,  so  much  more  satis- 
factory, seeing  people,  you  know," 

He  fixed  his  eyes  upon  Elsie  as  he  spoke,  and 
shook  hands  with  her  warmly. 

"  So  much  more  satisfactory  seeing  people,  you 
know,"  he  repeated. 

Arthur  found  him  there  when  he  came  in.  He 
had  been,  after  office  hours,  to  s.ee  old  Todd  and 
have  a  talk  with  him  about  the  toadstone.  Not 
that  there  was  anything  more  to  be  learnt  on  that 
subject  j  but  it  was  a  relief  to  him  to  be  able  to 
speak  to  the  old  man  and  to  tell  him  what  he 
had  heard  from  Mr.  Trueman. 

Before  Arthur's  arrival  Mrs.  Tenant  had  ex- 
plained Everything  to  her  guest  after  her  own 
fashion,  leaving  him  in  a  state  of  perplexity,  very 
anxious  to  be  of  service  to  her,  but  not  seeing  his 
way  to  do  anything,  unless  he  were  prepared  to  go 
out  by  the  next  mail  and  make  a  general  exploration 
of  the  African  continent 

"Whereare  you  staying  to-night?"  Arthur  asked 
him,  b^ing  minded  to  get  hold  of  him  alone  later 
in  the  evening. 

"  I  don't  know,"  said  Spratt.  "  I  have  never 
been  in  Stonedale  before :  didn't  even  know  till 
lately  that  there  was  such  a  place.  At  Brighton  I 
usually  go  to  the  Grand.  It's  expensive,  but  that's 
no  object.  I  suppose  you  have  no  hotel  like  the 
Grand  here  ?  " 

"There's  the  White  Hart,"  said  Arthur;  "you 
had  better  put  up  there.  I'll  go  with  you  and  show 
you  where  it  is." 

"  Presently  :  no  hurry.  This  is  a  nice  little  box 
you  have  here,  but  not  like  what  you  have  been 
used  to,  I  suppose,  at  Death  Hole.  I  should  like  to 
see  Death  Hole.  I  say,  what  a  name  for  a  house, 
a  maasion  too,  as  I  understand  it  is  ! " 

"  That's  not  the  name  of  the  house,"  said  Arthur 
with  disgust. 

"Oh,  ain't  it?    I  thought " 

" '  Pierremont,'  1  told  you,"  Mrs,  Tenant  said. 


"The  other  is  the  name  of  the  old  slate  quarry  :  al 
least,  that  is  what  they  call  it" 

"  Pierremont !  Ah,  now,  that's  something  likt 
It  reminds  one  of  Brighton  and  the  pier  there,  you 
know.  I  should  like  to  see  Pierremont  and  the 
hills  as  I  have  heard  so  much  a1x>ut.  Perhaps  you 
ladies  would  like  to  take  a  drive  round  there  to- 
morrow? I  could  hire  a  carriage  and  pair,  1 
suppose,  at  the  White  Hart?  Uliat  time  would  be 
convenient  for  you?" 

He  glanced  at  Mrs.  Tenant  as  he  asked  the 
question,  but  looked  for  an  answer  to  her  dai^hter. 

Neither  of  them  gave  him  any  encouragement 
Mrs.  Tenant  did  not  think  she  would  be  equal  to 
it,  and  Elsie  said  it  was  not  to  be  thought  of;  she 
had  her  engagement  as  usual. 

"  Couldn't  you  put  it  off,  miss  ?  "  Spratt  asked 
"It  would  be  so  very  pleasant"  Mrs.  Tenant's 
inability  to  take  part  in  the  expedition  did  not  give 


him  much  concern.  "  Couldn't  you  put  it  off".  Miss 
Elsie  ?  "  he  said  again.     "  Is  it  very  particular  ?  " 

"  Yes,  Mr.  Spratt,  it  is.  I  go  every  day  to  teach 
some  little  children.     I  am  their  governess." 

"She  needn't  do  it,"  Mrs.  Tenant  wailed;  "its 
not  my  wish,  and  there  is  no  necessity  for  it" 

Elsie  would  not  contradict  her  mother,  but  sIk 
let  it  be  understood  very  plainly  that  she  was  not 
going  to  put  off  her  engagement  for  the  %'erf 
pleasant  excursion  to  which  Mr.  Spratt  invited  her. 

"This  is  the  While  Hart,"  said  Arthur,  when  he 
had  conducted  his  visitor  to  the  inn.  It  was  a 
plain  old-fashioned  building  of  red  brick,  with  an 
archway  in  the  middle,  under  which  they  passed  t.) 
the  entrance  door.  From  this  a  narrow  passage 
led  to  the  bar  on  one  side  and  the  commercial  room 
on  the  other.  Beer,  spirits,  and  tobacco  proclaimed 
themselves  as  soon  as  one  entered  the  passage,  and 
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the  sound  of  grulT  voices  talking  and  laughing 
loudly  was  mixed  with  the  tramp  and  shuffle  of  feet 
upon  the  naked  boards  of  the  floor. 

"  Haven't  you  got  a  better  place  than  this  for  a 
fellow  to  lodg^  in  ?  "  Spratt  asked,  with  a  look  of 
dismay. 

**  It's  not  a  bad  hotel  of  its  kind,"  said  Arthur ; 
"  though  it  is  not  like  the  Grand,  of  course." 

"  You're  right,"  said  Spratt ;  "  it  ain't." 

"  You'll  be  pretty  comfortable,  I  hope,  upstairs. 
It  will  do  for  one  night,  at  all  events.  You  won't 
want  it  longer,  I  suppose?'' 

"  I  don't  know  about  that.  I  thought  of  staying 
a  day  or  two  now  I'm  here  ;  but  not  in  this  house ; 
not  if  I  know  it.  This  is  not  the  sort  of  accommo- 
dation that  I  have  been  used  to  ;  not  quite,  it 
ain't." 

"  Come  in  here,"  said  Arthur,  opening  the  door 
of  a  private  parlour  and  turning  up  the  gas.  It 
was  plainly  but  comfortably  furnished,  and  much 
superior  to  the  more  public  part  of  the  house,  and 
was  also  shut  off  from  the  noise  and  reek  of  the 
bar. 

Mr,  Heath  came  in  presently  in  response  to  a 
message  from  Arthur,  and  they  sat  together  till 
closing  time.  Spratt  gave  them  some  information 
about  the  packet  service  to  the  Cape,  and  promised  to 
make  certain  inquiries  at  the  principal  offices  on  his 
return  to  London.  He  had  agencies  all  over  the 
world,  he  repeated,  but  they  had  not  so  much  to 
do  with  Africa,  and  did  not  know  anyone  at  Kim- 
berley.  He  could  write,  of  course,  if  he  knew  any 
one  to  write  to  ;  that  was  the  difficulty.  His  firm 
had  a  correspondent  at  the  Cape,  but  only  in  a 
business  sort  of  way.  He  did  not  know  him  per- 
sonally, and  could  not  answer  for  him. 

"  The  best  thing  that  you  could  do,  to  be  sure  of 
finding  anything  out,"  he  said,  "  would  be  to  send 
some  one  out  to  the  Cape — a  detective,  you 
know " 

"  Thank  you,-'  said  Arthur,  getting  up  ;  **  I  think 
I  had  better  say  good-night." 

**  Well,  then,  good-night  You're  sure  you  won't 
take  anything? — a  glass  of  liqueur  brandy,  Mr. 
Heath,  if  they  have  such  a  thing  in  this  place — 
just  to  keep  the  cold  out." 

"  No,  thank  you  ;  I  prefer  the  cold." 

"  I  shall  see  you  to-morrow,  I  dare  say,"  Spratt 
called  after  them  as  they  were  leaving ;  to  which 
suggestion  they  made  no  reply. 

"  We  have  not  got  much  out  of  him,"  Arthur 
remarked  to  Mr.  Heath  when  they  were  alone 
together. 

"  Quite  as  much  as  I  expected,"  said  the  latter. 
"  When  is  he  going  back  ?  " 

"  I  don't  know  ;  he  talked  of  driving  over  to  the 
hills  to-morrow,  and  invited  my  mother  and  Elsie 
to  go  with  him." 

"They're  not  going,  of  course,"  said  Heath 
sharply. 

"  I  think  not." 

"  Think  not  ?  " 

"I'm  sure  they  are  not  going  with  him.  I 
doubt  whether  he'll  stay  so  long.  The  landlord 
told  me  the  White  Hart  is  very  full ;  he  could 
only  give  him  a  little  room  at  the  top  of  the 


house.  He  won't  like  that.  It  will  not  be  like  the 
Grand.    Well,  what  are  we  to  do  ?  " 

Heath  made  no  reply. 

"  There  was  one  thing  Spratt  said,"  Arthur  went 
on  in  a  low  voice  and  with  some  hesitation — "  one 
thing  that  seemed  sensible." 

"  Was  there  really  ?  I  did  not  seem  to  recog- 
nise it" 

"  About  sending  some  one  out." 

"  A  detective  ?  " 

"  No ;  but  some  one.  I  had  been  thinking 
already  whether  I  could  go  myself." 

"  You,  Arthur  ?  " 

"  Yes  ;  it  would  cost  a  great  deal,  I'm  afraid ; 
but  I  would  not  be  particular.  I  could  go  second 
class,  of  course,  or  even  what  they  call  deck  passage." 

"  It  would  not  do  at  all." 

"  Why  not  ?  " 

"  Your  mother  would  not  consent" 

•*  She  might  be  persuaded." 

"  No,  never." 

"  And  yet  it  is  the  only  thing  to  be  done  if  my 
father  is  to  be  found." 

"  Looked  for,  you  mean." 

"  Yes,  looked  for,  with  a  reasonable  prospect  of 
success.    There  seems  to  be  no  other  course." 

"  We  can  think  about  it,"  Heath  replied ;  and 
they  parted. 

There  was  nothing  to  detain  Mr.  Spratt  at  Stone - 
dale.  The  hotel,  or  "  pub,"  as  he  called  it,  was  not 
at  all  to  his  mind,  and  as  he  did  not  hesitate  to  let 
the  landlord  know  his  opinion  of  it  in  rather  strong 
terms,  Boniface  was  not  disposed  to  go  to  any  in- 
convenience to  make  it  better  for  him.  He  called 
at  Eden  Terrace,  but  did  not  stay  there  long. 
Elsie  was  gone  already  to  her  daily  stage  of  duty  at 
Mrs.  Bland's.  Mr.  Spratt  hired  a  carriage  and 
pair  and  drove  to  the  heath.  The  driver  showed 
him  Mrs.  Bland's  residence,  and  he  drove  slowly 
past  it  two  or  three  times,  looking  over  the  laurel 
hedge  into  the  front  garden  and  up  at  the  windows, 
but  turned  away  at  last  without  having  seen  anyone 
except  the  nurse  and  the  baby  with  the  pipe  and 
bottle. 

Mr.  Spratt  had  intended  to  spend  two  or  three 
days  at  Stonedale  ;  but  the  bedroom  at  the  White 
Hart  was  "  quite  too  dreadful,"  and  the  landlord 
told  him  rather  curtly  that  it  was  "  'Obson's  chice," 
there  was  a  fair  on,  and  the  'ouse  was  full  up  to  the 
tiles  upon  the  roof.  He  might  have  said  beyond 
them,  Mr.  Spratt  having  been  much  disturbed  at 
night  by  inharmonious  cats  just  above  him  and  within 
a  foot  or  two  of  his  head.  Mr.  Spratt  resolved  to 
wait  till  the  evening  in  the  hope  of  seeing  Elsie,  and, 
being  at  a  loss  what  to  do  with  himself  in  the  mean- 
time, drove  out  to  the  hills.  It  was  dull  work  going 
about  by  himself,  but  he  wanted  to  see  what  the 
place  was  like,  and  felt  an  "uncommon  lively 
interest"  in  "  Death  Hole,"  the  name  which  he  still 
gave  to  Pierremont,  Mrs.  and  Miss  Tenant's 
former  home.  He  had  to  content  himself  with  a 
distant  view  of  the  house,  as  he  could  not  think  pf 
any  pretext  for  driving  through  the  grounds  or  call- 
ing at  the  door. 

"  This  is  something  like  a  place,"  he  said  to  him- 
self;    "an  awful  come-down  for  the  Tenants  to 
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turn  out  of  it  and  go  and  live  in  Stonedale."  No.  4 
Eden  Terrace  was  a  poor  little  house,  not  much 
better  than  Rigby's,  his  clerk's,  at  Stockwell.  It 
was  not  surprising  that  Mr.  Tenant,  the  head  of  the 
family,  should  object  to  take  up  his  abode  there 
after  such  a  place  as  Pierremont.  No  wonder  he 
ran  away.  Of  course  it  was  not  right  of  him,  and  of 
course  he  meant  to  come  back  again  ;  but  no  man 
would  like  to  settle  down  at  No.  4  Eden  Terrace 
after  Death  Hole — after  Pierremont. 

The  driver  asked  him  if  he  would  like  to  see  the 
Death  Hole,  and  drove  him  thither.  He  alighted 
from  the  carriage  and  mounted  by  a  steep  path  to 
the  edge  of  the  quarry,  from  which  he  had  a  view 
of  its  depths.  An  old  man  was  sitting  there,  and 
Spratt  began  to  question  him  about  the  works 
which  were  going  on  under  Mr.  Stackpole's  direction. 
The  pit  was  now  nearly  empty,  a  pumping-engine 
having  been  erected,  by  which  the  water  was  raised 
from  the  deepest  part  of  the  pit  and  discharged 
through  the  now  completed  tunnel.  Todd  told 
him  all  about  the  excavation. 

"  It  will  be  a  valuable  property  some  day,"  he 
said.  "It  turns  out  better  than  was  expected. 
There's  some  good  slate  at  the  bottom,  and  big 
slabs  such  as  you  couldn't  get  anywhere  else  for 
love  or  money.  I've  got  my  eyes  upon  one  of  them 
slabs  for  myself  to  sleep  under." 

"  What  do  you  mean  ?  " 

"  To  cover  me  up  when  I'm  laid  in  my  grave  and 
my  missus  beside  me  till  the  day  of  resurrection. 
It's  a  comfort  to  think  we  can  have  one  big  enough 
without  going  far  to  fetch  it.  Fifty  year  me  and 
my  missus  has  slep  under  one  counterpane,  and 
shall  do  now  as  long  as  the  world  do  last.  Mr. 
Stackpole  is  going  to  work  the  pit  on  a  royalty 
for  the  owners." 

"I  think  I  must  have  had  one  of  those  slabs 
to  sleep  on  last  night,"  said  Spratt,  thinking  of 
his  cold  hard  bed  at  the  White  Hart.  "  \Vho  is 
the  owner  of  the  pit  ?  " 

"  Wliy,  Mrs-  Tenant,  I  suppose  ;  or  Mr.  Tenant, 
if  he  ever  comes  back.  I  shouldn't  wonder  if  it  was 
to  set  him  on  his  legs  again,  being  as  he  isn't  dead. 
He  used  to  live  at  Pierremont  down  yonder,  and  may 
again  some  day  ;  who  knows  ?  He  may  thank  the 
toadstone  for  it,  next  to  Providence  divine." 

"  The  toadstone  ?  " 

"  Yes,  sir.  It  was  the  bit  of  writing  as  used  to 
be  kept  in  the  box  with  that  there  precious  jewel, 
as  they  calls  it,  as  put  them  up  to  finding  that  there 
gullet  where  you  see  that  there  water  pouring 
through ;  you  can  see  the  mouth  of  it  near  the  pump- 
ing-engine. If  it  hadn't  been  for  that  they  wouldn't 
have  been  able  to  get  at  the  stone.  It  was  all 
drowned  out  and  hadn't  been  worked  for  a  hundred 
year  or  more.  Yes  ;  it  belongs  to  Mr.  Tenant 
still ;  it  will  be  worth  something  to  him  by-and-by, 
if  all  goes  well.  Ah,  there's  changes  and  chances 
in  this  mortal  life  !  I  little  thought  as  I  should  have 
been  privileged  to  have  one  of  them  big  slabs  Uo  lie 
under,  me  and  my  wife  ;  and  it  won't  be  long  first,, 
neither." 

Mr.  Spratt  drove  back  to  Stonedale  and  called 
again  at  Eden  Terrace.  He  spent  an  hour  with 
Mrs.  Tenant,  but  did  not  see  anyone  else.     Miss 


Tenant  was  still  out,  and  would  not  return  till 
evening.  Mr.  Spratt  hesitated  whether  to  pass 
another  night  at  the  White  Hart  for  the  sake  of 
seeing  her  once  more,  but  the  sight  of  his  comfort- 
less room  with  its  slablike  bed  and  dingy  blue 
counterpane,  the  colour  of  that  which  Todd  looked 
forward  to  for  his  last  long  rest,  was  too  depressing. 
He  packed  his  portmanteau,  paid  his  bill,  and 
drove  off  to  the  station.  Even  when  the  train  drew 
up  he  hesitated  before  taking  his  place ;  and  all  the 
way  up  to  town  he  could  not  help  wishing  that 
he  had  prolonged  his  stay  at  Stonedale.  'J'here 
was  no  knowing  what  might  have  been  the  result  of 
another  evening  there. 

Two  or  three  days  passed  after  Mr.  Spratt  had 
taken  his  departure  without  any  visit  from  the 
curate.  Arthur  went  to  inquire  for  him,  and  was 
told  that  he  had  gone  away. 

"  To  London  ?  "  he  asked. 

"  Not  to  London,"  was  the  answer.  **  He  did 
not  say  where  he  was  going,  but  he  left  by  a  down 
train.     Wc  expect  him  back  to-morrow." 

Mr.  Heath  returned  on  Saturday  evening.  He 
had  been  to  see  his  vicar,  who  had  been  out  of 
health  and  non-resident. 

"  He  is  coming  back  almost  immediately,"  Heath 
said  ;  "  he  is  all  right  again,  and  will  be  able  to  get 
on,  with  some  temporary  help.  It's  my  turn  to 
*■  go  out '  now,  as  they  say  in  the  Midlands  ;  and 
he  has  agreed  to  let  me  off  for  six  months." 

"  Six  months  !  Where  are  you  going,  then  ?  It 
is  very  sudden." 

"  Rather  sudden,  I  confess." 

"  But  why  ?  What  is  the  meaning  of  it  ?  It  is 
not  your  turn  to  be  ill,  I  hope." 

'*  Oh  no.  I  am  quite  well— thanks  be  !  as  Much 
Adams  would  say.  Still,  I  think  the  change  may  be 
good  for  me  and  perhaps  for  some  others." 

"  Does  Elsie  know  ?  " 

"  Not  yet." 

"  She  won't  hke  it." 

"  I  daresay  not ;  I  don't  want  her  to.  And  yet 
it  is,  in  one  sense,  her  doing." 

"  \Vhat  do  you  mean  ?  " 

"Things  have  been  a  little  straif5ed--I  would 
rather  say  a  little  altered — between  us  since  the 
discovery  at  the  slate  pit," 

"  The  discovery  tliat  my  father  is  not  dead  ?  " 

"  Just  so.   Now  that  he  is  alive,  I  must  find  him." 

"  That's  what  we  all  wish  for." 

"  Certainly ;  and  I  quite  as  much,  if  not  more 
than  anyone  else." 

"  I  can't  make  you  out." 

"  Well,  you  know,  I  had  your  mothers  consent  to 
marry  Elsie.  I  don't  think  she  quite  liked  it,  but 
still  she  consented." 

"  I  know  she  did." 

"But  now — now  she  says  that  her  consent  is 
not  sufficient  and  ought  not  to  have  been  given  ;  m 
fact  she  has  withdrawn  it :  Elsie's  father  must  be 
consulted  :  his  consent  must  be  obtained." 

"And  Elsie — what  does  she  say?" 

"  She  vdll  be  guided  by  her  mother.  She  also,  1 
think,  would  like  to  have  her  father's  sanction." 

"You  are  not  angry  with  her,  I  hope.  You 
have  not  fallen  out  about  it  ?  " 
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"  Oh  dear  no  ! " 

"Then  why  are  you  going  off  in  such  a  hurry? 
And  for  six  months  !    Where  are  you  going  ?  " 

'*  Cannot  you  guess  ?  " 

"  Not  to— not  to— Vryburg  ?  " 

**  Somewhere  in  that  direction." 

Arthur  was  speechless.  He  clasped  his  friend's 
hand  and  looked  him  in  the  face  through  tears  with 
which  his  eyes  were  filled. 

"  I  have  settled  everything,"  said  Heath. 

"  It  should  have  been  my  place,"  said  Arthur. 

"  You  could  not  have  been  spared ;  it  would  not 
have  done  at  all.     You  are  too  young." 

**  Of  course  you  will  know  better  what  to  do  and 
how  to  manage.  I  wish  we  could  have  gone 
together.     Would  not  that  be  possible  ?  " 

**  No  ;  you  must  stay  at  home  and  look  after 
Elsie  and  your  mother." 

"  I  could  get  money  from  Stackpole  ;  he  has 
taken  a  lease  of  the  quarry  and  would  advance 
something." 

"  No,  Arthur ;  I  must  go  alone  ,*  you  must  remain 
here  and  take  care  of  the  garrison." 

Arthur  consented  sadly.  He  knew  that  his 
friend's  conclusion  was  the  best  and  wisest. 

"  Will  Spratt  be  able  to  help  you  ?  "  he  asked. 

''  I  shall  not  ask  him." 

"  I  don't  think  he  is  up  to  much,"  Arthur  replied. 
**  Still  he  has  agents " 

"In  every  part  of  the  world  except — No,  I 
shall  not  go  near  Mr.  Spratt,  and  I  hope — I  hope, 
Arthur,  that  he  will  not  come  near  you." 

"  I  don't  suppose  he  will.    Why  should  he  ?" 


"He  may  have  reasons  of  his  owa     Don't 

you  understand  ?  " 

"  Elsie  ?  " 

"  Yes.  She,  of  course,  is  true  as  steeL  I  should 
l)e  a  wretched  cur  indeed  if  I  could  have  any  doubt 
about  dear  Elsie.  But  don't  let  him  trouble  her, 
Arthur  ;  don't  let  him  annoy  her  while  I  am 
away.    Your  dear  mother " 

'*  I  understand  you ;  she  rather  likes  him,  I 
think ;  but  that  would  not  affect  you.  You  and 
Elsie  are  engaged." 

"Yes,  we  are  engaged.  But  Mrs.  Tenant,  as 
I  have  told  you,  thinks  we  ought  not  to  have 
been,  without  your  father's  sanction." 

"  Mother  gave  her  consent  and  can't  withdraw 
it" 

"  I  am  afraid  she  thinks  we  ought  not  to  take  ad- 
vantage of  that  under  the  altered  circumstances." 

"  But  Spratt  I  Hannibal  Spratt ! " 

"  Laugh  if  you  will,  Arthur,  but  don't  let  Elsie 
be  annoyed  or — persecuted." 

"  I'd  kick  him  out  of  the  house ^^ 

"  No,  no  ;  you  won't  do  that,  Arthur ;  point  de 
zt/e^  mon  ami.  But  I  see  you  understand  me,  and 
will  keep  a  brotherly  watch  over  Elsie,  and  help 
her  if  she  needs  help." 

"  I  promise  you." 

"Thanks,  brother;  that  will  do.  I  shall  go 
away  happy  now— satisfied,  at  all  events." 

A  few  days  later,  after  many  fond  farewells,  Mr. 
Heath  went  on  board  one  of  the  Castle  line  of 
steamers  at  Southampton,  and  sailed  for  Cape- 
town. 


EE^E 


EELS  are  at  first  sight  no  very  promising  subject 
for  an  article.  Almost  every  question  con- 
nected with  their  life-history,  from  birth  to 
death,  their  growth  and  reproduction,  remains 
without  satisfactory  solution.  To  the  great  majority 
indeed  they  simply  represent  an  article  of  food 
which  costs  "  live  "  about  one  shilling  a  pound,  and 
which  is  to  figure  later  in  the  day  either  in  a 
stew  with  a  good  deal  of  the  homely  onion  or  be- 
neath the  shelter  of  a  piecrust.  Many  folks  enter- 
tain an  unconquerable  prejudice  against  them.  In 
little  esteem  then  as  food,  most  mysterious  in  their 
goings  and  comings,  and  abhorred  by  the  amateur 
fisherman,  whose  line  they  wriggle  in  a  few  seconds 
into  a  labyrinth  of  Gordian  knots,  the  subject  I  have 
chosen  seems  a  barren  one  indeed.  And  yet  I 
think  I  can  show  something  of  interest  in  even  an 
eel.    To  the  earthworm  Gilbert  White  devotes  a 


letter ;  other  writers  have  published  entire  volumes 
on  the  same  subject.  But  I  have  given  a  good  deal 
of  my  time  to  the  catching,  study,  and  even  con- 
sumption of  eels. 

There  are  eels  which  are  marine,  and  others 
inhabitants  of  fresh  water.  The  former  include  the 
Conger  and  the  Munena.  The  so-called  Sand-eels 
(alias  launce  or  grig)  are  not  eels  at  all,  but  members 
of  the  Ophidiidcty  or  Snake  fishes ;  they  are  our 
nearest  approach  to  the  pretty  little  Chinese  fish 
which  Mr.  Quantrill  recently  showed  me  at  the  Zoo 
Insect-House,  and  which  were  equally  expert  at 
burrowing  in  the  sand. 

The  eels  that  inhabit  rivers  and  lakes  belong  in 
reality  to  one  species  ;  but  a  number  of  varieties, 
especially  differing  in  colour  as  well  as  in  the  fore- 
part of  the  head,  have  arisen  out  of  different  local 
conditions,  and  have  been  wrongly  classed  as  dis- 


tinct  species,  Sharp-nosed,  Broad-nosed,  and  so 
on. 

It  is  a  curious  thing  ihat  while  the  Conger  proper 
objects  to  even  brackish  water,  being  rarely  caught 
of  any  size  in  estuaries,  the  freshwater  eels  on  the 
other  hand  descend  periodically,  for  purposes  which 
I  shall  presently  have  occasion  to  specify,  to  the 
sea,  and  pass  a  considerable  period  in  salt  water. 

I  have  repeatedly  caught  them  from  breakwaters 


at  Dover,  Hastings,  Bognor  and  elsewhere.  In 
this  habit  they  offer  a  contrast  to  the  Salmon, 
which  ascend  rivers  for  similar  purposes.  The 
latter  are,  together  with  the  shad  and  true  smelt, 
therefore  termed  anadromous,  the  eels  catadromous 
fish. 

The  so  called  Eel-pout,  or  Burbot,  must  not,  in 
epite  of  its  external  form  and  name,  be  confounded 
with  the  eel,  as  it  is  a  fluviatile  member  of  the  cod 
family.   It  is  well  known  to  Trent  anglers ;  and  the 


late  Frank  Buckland  made  several  casts,  one  nf 
which  is  in  the  p>ossession  of  the  Crystal  Palace 
Aquarium,  tliough  not  exhibited  to  the  public 
There  are  several  in  the  South  Kensington  col- 
lection. 

The  beginning  of  eel  career  was  long  shrouded 

in  mystery.     Up  to  a  very  recent  time,  eels  were 

popularly  believed,  like  snakes,  to  be  generated  out 

of  slime.  Anothercommon  notion  traced  their  origin 

to  horsehairs.      "Cut  up 

two  turfs   covered   with 

Maydew,"runs  the  recipe 

of  another  writer,  "and 

Jay  one  upon  the  other. 

the  grassy  side  inwards, 

and  thus  expose  them  to 

the  heat  of  the  sun  ;  in 

a   few  hours   there   will 

spring  from  them  an  in- 

fmite  quantity  of  eels." 

White,  in  his  famous 
work  on  Selborne,  men- 
tions the  eels  of  Ely,  and 
also  accepts  with  caution 
the  old  belief  that  the 
thread  -  like  creatures 
found  in  the  intestines  of 
adult  eels  are  the  joung 
ready  to  be  brought  forth 
alive-  In  reality,  they  are 
aiaria,  simply  parasites, 
and  are  present  chiefly  in 
the  digestive  organs. 

That  superficiai  obser- 
vers of  all  ages  should 
have  associated  eels  with 
serpents  is  not  very  sur- 
prising. The  idea  of 
ihcir  being  viviparous 
also  helped  to  cement 
this  fictitious  connection 
with  snakes.  But  even 
from  the  freshwater  and 
sea  snakes,  both  of  which 
classes  are  viviparous  and 
the  latter  venomous,  eels 
differ  essentially  in  having 
fins  ;  and  the  movement 
is  also  different,  water 
snakes  exhibiting  lateral 
undulations,  while  those 
of  eels  are  vertical.  The 
scientific  differences  ate 
radical  and  very  marked 
In  spite  of  this,  it  is 
"^  somewhat      remaritable 

that  so  diligent  an  ob- 
server as  Pennant  should  have  so  fer  succumbed 
to  the  popular  infection  as  to  write  as  fc^ws: 
"The  eel  in  some  respects  borders  <hi  the  reptile 
tribe ;  the  eel  is  known  to  quit  its  element,  and 
during  the  night  to  wander  along  the  meadows, 
not  merely  for  change  of  habitation,  but  also  for 
the  sake  of  prey.  .  .  .  During  winter  it  beds  itself 
in  the  mud  and  continues  torpid  like  the  serpent 
tribe.  .  .  ." 
That  the  distribution  of  eels  shoukl  be  wider 
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than  of  almost  any  fish  is  what  one  would  expect 
from  three  known  characteristics  :  their  endurance 
of  extremes  of  temperature,  their  immense  fecundity, 
and  their  long  migrations,  including  even  overland 
journeys  of  considerable  length  through  wet  grass. 
With  regard  to  their  indifference  to  extreme 
degrees  of  temperature,  particularly  cold,  the  older 
authorities  quote  a  Mr.  Swallow,  British  Consul  at 
St  Petersburg,  to  the  effect  that  three  frozen  eels 
packed  in  snow  revived  after  four  days  in  cold  water 
and  showed  no  signs  of  their  temporary  coma. 

I^arge  blocks  of  ice  were  during  a  recent  winter 
hurried  down  the  river  Arun  to  the  sea,  when  a  friend 
of  mine,  standing  on  one  of  the  Littlehampton  piers, 
distinctly  perceived  numbers  of  large  eels  imprisoned 
within  these  floating  masses.  This  was  reported  in 
the  newspapers ;  and  one  contained  an  editorial 
comment  which  rather  amused  me,  though  it  was 
not  lacking  in  ingenuity.  It  accounted,  or  professed 
to  account,  for  the  frequent  confusion  of  bones  and 
fossil  remains  by  such  episodes,  showing  that  in 
this  instance  the  freshwater  eels  from  Arundel  and 
Pulborough  would  be  carried  far  out  into  the  Chan- 
nel, eventually  entombed  in  the  sand,  and  turn  up 
years  hence  to  puzzle  the  dredging  geologist.  The 
writer  only  forgot  two  rather  important  points  : 
firstly,  that  the  higher  temperature  of  the  sea-water 
would  speedily  melt  the  ice  and  free  the  eels ; 
secondly,  that  the  latter  would  in  all  probability 
revive,  and  either  make  their  way  back  to  the  upper 
reaches  of  their  native  river  or  else  stay  for  a  time 
in  their  new  quarters.  The  latter  more  probably  ; 
for  there  are  generally  numbers  of  freshwater  eels 
of  fair  size  disporting  themselves  among  the  weed- 
clad  posts  of  the  narrow  west  pier. 

The  fecundity  of  eels  is  beyond  question. 
Buckland  once  computed  the  number  of  eggs  taken 
from  a  Conger  of  28  lbs.  (the  roe  of  which  weighed 
nearly  as  many  ounces)  at  upwards  of  fifteen 
millions. 

The  extensive  migrations  of  river  eels  have  also 
helped  to  distribute  them  over  the  length  and 
breadth  of  the  globe. 

A  most  interesting  pap^r  contributed  to  the 
columns  of  the  Field  by  that  able  naturalist,  Mr. 
Tegetmeier,-  proved  to  my  satisfaction  that  these 
eels  breed  only  in  salt  water ;  and  that  in  cases 
where  as  elvers  they  have  gained  access  to  enclosed 
waters  remote  from  the  sea  and  unconnected  with  it, 
they  invariably  die  sterile.  These  eels,  however, 
either  visit  the  sea  for  other  purposes  than  those 
connected  with  the  reproduction  of  their  species,  or 
else  they  remain  in  their  seaside  quarters  long  after 
these  objects  have  been  accomplished.  I  have 
caught  numbers  near  the  shore,  but  none  of  them 
showed  any  sign  of  spawn. 

The  esteem  in  which  eels  are  held  as  food  varies 
largely  in  different  countries.  The  Italians,  who 
invariably  go  in  for  small  fry,  have  special  fisheries 
for  the  elvers. 

The  Egyptians  held  them  sacred  and  do  not  eat 
them  to  this  day ;  with  the  Jews,  and  I  believe 
also  Mohammedans,  they  are  forbidden  food.  The 
Scotch  would  as  soon  eat  vipers.  All  the  more 
surprising  is  the  superstitious  reverence  in  which 
eelskin  amulets,  in  the  form  of  bracelets,  are  to  this 
day  held  in  some  parts  of  the  Highlands. 


In  Japan,  on  the  other  hand,  the  annual  con- 
sumption is  enormous  ;  and  there  are  a  large  num- 
ber of  eel-houses  at  Tokio.  In  New  South  Wales 
the  supply  is  far  in  excess  of  the  demand. 

At  present  most  of  our  supply  comes  from  Hol- 
land ;  and  it  is  a  sure  sign  of  the  increasing  filthiness 
of  the  lower  reaches  of  the  Thames,  that  the  Dutch 
eels  can  no  longer  reach  Billingsgate  alive  in  the  once 
efficient  well-boats,  since  Thames  water  quickly  kills 
them. 

Doctors  disagree  considerably  as  to  the  merits 
of  eel  as  an  article  of  human  food.  Old  Walton 
cautions  us  against  eating  it  to  excess,  but  says  it 
is  in  season  all  the  year  round.  Another  writer, 
two  centuries  before  him,  had  fixed  its  "  season  " 
from  "  May  till  the  day  of  the  Assumption  of  our 
Lady."  Another  seventeenth-century  "  authority '^ 
recommends  "  only  those  to  eat  of  them  who  are 
more  addicted  to  their  palate  than  to  their  health." 
The  methods  of  catching  them  are  various.  For 
the  market  they  are  generally  taken  in  vast  numbers 
by  intercepting  the  course  of  their  migrations  with 
wicker  traps  or  baskets. 

At  the  immense  government  fishery  on  the 
Comacchio  lagoon,  an  offshoot  of  the  Adriatic,  they 
are  allowed  to  enter  the  shallows  and  frightened  by 
great  fires  into  the  fishermen's  nets. 

One  of  the  most  extraordinary  methods  of  cap- 
ture in  vogue  among  the  ancients  was  to  let  the  eel 
seize  one  end  of  a  large  sheep  intestine.  The  angler 
then  applied  his  mouth  to  the  other  end  of  his 
strange  tackle  (and  bait)  and  blew  air  into  the  eel, 
which  became  inflated  and  was  thus  an  easy  prey. 

Anglers,  if  eel-catching  can  ever  be  elevated  to  a 
sport,  employ  a  variety  of  means,  the  favourite  of 
which  is  "  sniggling,"  the  eel  getting  its  teeth  hard 
fixed  in  a  bunch  of  worsted  and  being  jerked  into 
the  boat  before  it  can  disengage  itself. 

They  are  caught  in  a  similar  manner  in  the  large 
Canadian  rivers,  the  bait  in  this  case  being  a  dead 
frog.  Night  is  in  all  cases  the  best  time  for  catching 
eels. 

Conger-fishing  is  at  times  exciting  sport,  especially 
when  you  have  to  cut  away  the  upper  half  of  the  fish 
and  be  satisfied  with  twenty  or  thirty  pounds.  The 
best  conger-fishing  I  ever  had  was  off  the  Cornish 
coast,  but  there  are  some  fine  fish  occasionally  taken 
off  the  Sussex  coast.  The  river  eel  and  conger  are, 
for  species  of  the  same  genus,  about  as  distinct  as 
the  oft-puzzled  naturalist  could  wish  ;  and  yet  there 
was  not  long  ago  a  lengthy  discussion  in  the  columns 
of  "  Land  and  Water "  as  to  their  being  possibly 
variations  of  the  same  species. 

Sand  eels  are  in  great  repute  as  food  and  bait, 
and  are  taken  in  the  Channel  Islands  and  Scotland 
by  "  scraping  "  at  low  tide.  Round  the  Isle  of  Wight, 
however,  and  on  the  Devonshire  coast,  a  small  sieve 
is  used  for  their  capture. 

The  Mursena,  a  large  marine  lamprey,  is  an  ugly 
yellow  creature  with  formidable  teeth.  I  can  well 
recall  an  occasion  on  which  I  was  spearing  them  at 
midnight  in  a  shallow  part  of  the  Mediterranean  in 
company  with  a  number  of  Italians  bearing  torches. 
I  was  next  day  induced  to  eat  a  portion  of  one 
cooked  with  garlic,  and  found  a  very  small  sample 
quite  sufficient  to  help  me  to  an  unalterable  opinion 
as  to  its  edibility. 

F.   G.    AFLALO. 
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III. —IN  ADOLESCENCE. 


IN  infancy,  as  we  have  seen,  the  great  point  is  to 
preserve  life  and  the  great  necessity  is  food ; 
in  childhood  the  great  feature  is  growth  and 
the  necessity  exercise ;  and  now  it  is  a  question  of 
development  and  education  during  the  period  of 
youth  which  extends  from  tw^elve  to  twenty-one 
years  of  age.  We  have  succeeded  in  bringing  our 
boy  and  girl  thus  far  in  safety  along  the  journey  of 
life,  and  now,  although  on  the  whole  we  are  enter- 
ing smoother  waters,  they  are  not  without  their 
special  dangers,  which  we  shall' have  to  point  out. 
The  death  rate  during  this  period  is  extremely  low, 
being  only  five  for  boys  and  seven  for  girls,  the 
increased  mortality  amongst  girls  over  boys  at  this 
date  being  accounted  for  by  the  increased  dangers 
that  beset  dawning  womanhood  as  compared  with 
opening  manhood.  There  can  be  no  doubt  that 
these  and  many  other  dangers  to  life  could  be 
minimised  if  some  of  th«  ignorance  that  prevails 
about  personal  health  w^ere  dissipated.  One  way 
in  which  this  could  be  done  we  will  here  point  out. 

LIFE  CHARTS. 

It  is  customary  in  the  army  or  navy  for  each 
man  to  have  a  rough  record  kept  on  a  chart  of  his 
career  while  in  the  service.  This  details,  amongst 
other  items,  his  age,  weight,  height,  chest  measure- 
ments, eyesight,  and  illnesses  previous  to  joining. 
It  also  gives  a  record  of  all  his  subsequent  illnesses, 
with  the  duration  of  each,  and  sundry  minor 
matters  of  permanent  interest.  This  record  follows 
him  about  wherever  he  goes,  so  that  it  can  readily 
be  referred  to  when  needed  by  a  medical  man  or 
anyone  else.  Now  what  would  prove  not  only  of 
individual  but  of  great  national  value  would  be  for 
each  one  on  entering  this  world  to  be  provided 
with  a  *  life  chart ^  to  be  given  to  the  parents  by 
the  Government  registrar  at  the  registration  of  his 
birth.  Hygienic  facts  as  to  the  parentage  of  the 
child  should  be  entered  at  once,  and  then  every 
Christmas  at  least  there  should  be  inserted  the 
weight,  height,  girth,  and  other  physical  details  of 
the  child,  together  with  the  illnesses,  their  duration, 
character,  and  result,  that  have  occurred  through- 
out the  year.  Of  course  when  needed  notes 
could  be  inserted  oftener ;  but  once  a  year  this 
should  be  done  as  a  national  custom  as  well  as  a 
Government  regulation.  This  should  continue 
through  life,  and  then  at  the  close  it  would  be 
well  worth  while  for  Government  to  purchase 
these  records  if  properly  filled  up  annually  and 
attested ;  for  from  them  could  be  gathered 
absolutely  reliable  statistics  as  to  the  hygienic 
condition  of  the  country  in  every  detail.  What 
we  would,  however,  rather  dwell  on  is  the  value  of 
such  a  chart  to  the  individual.    There  can  be  no 


doubt  that  self-knowledge  is  one  of  the  necessaiy 
elements  of  health ;  the  knowledge  of  our  weak 
points,  too,  is  far  more  valuable  than  those  of  our 
strong  ones.  In  the  defence  of  a  city  against  an 
invader  there  is  nothing  so  important  as  the  know- 
ledge of  its  most  assailable  part  A  chart  like 
this  would  enable  a  physician  at  a  glance  to  form 
a  sound  judgment  of  the  general  condition  of  his 
patient.  In  choosing  a  school,  a  house,  an  occupation, 
its  value  would  be  shown,  as  well  as  in  many  other 
ways.  A  man's  present  is  the  outcome  of  his  past 
and  his  past  largely  forecasts  his  future.  Such 
self-knowledge,  therefore,  as  these  systematised 
records  would  give  would  be  of  far  more  than 
mere  physical  value.  Perhaps  the  system  may 
be  commenced  privately  by  those  who  perceive 
its  value,  and  then,  when  it  is  an  established  custom. 
Government  would  step  in  and  make  it  universal 

FOOD   AND   DIETETICS. 

Food  at  this  period  should,  as  with  younger 
children,  be  wholesome,  plain,  and  abundant  m 
quantity.  As  to  this  abundance  one  word  may  be 
added  here,  and  that  is,  that  while  the  youth  can- 
not eat  too  much  of  plain  solid  food,  care  must 
be  taken,  as  dainties  and  richer  food  are  added, 
to  limit  them  in  quantity.  The  hours  first 
adopted  for  meals  should  be  kept  up  till  sixteen— 
8,  I,  5,  8.  After  sixteen  late  dinners  with  the 
parents  may  be  permitted,  practically  replacing  the 
simpler  supper.  There  is  one  warning  of  great 
importance  that  must  be  given  here  with  reference 
to  food,  and  that  is  that  at  many  schools,  and 
perhaps  even  in  some  few  homes,  there  is  too 
much  sameness.  Now  in  the  human  economy, 
and  particularly  in  the  growing  child,  there  is  some 
mysterious  principle  that  revolts  against  this.  One 
might  imagine  that  a  fixed  diet,  once  proved  to 
contain  all  the  elements  of  nutrition  in  right  pro- 
portions and  in  a  digestible  form,  might  safely  be 
persevered  in  for  years.  Indeed,  abstract  reason- 
ing inevitably  leads  to  this  conclusion  ;  and  this 
is  a  striking  instance  how  far  astray  an  apparently 
sound  theory  may  lead  us  when  not  corrected  by 
practice.  It  is  found  in  certain  reformatory  and 
industrial  schools,  when  the  diet  has  been  un- 
varied, that  after  a  time  children,  though  hungry 
enough,  would  sooner  starve  than  eat  it,  and 
became  actually  ill  through  nothing  but  sameness. 
This  must  be  borne  in  mind  by  parents  when 
seeking  for  the  cause  of  a  falling-off  in  appetite  at 
home,  and  is  the  reason  why  this  appetite  is  so 
mysteriously  restored  when  a  visit  to  the  seaside 
is  paid,  and  a  total  change  of  diet  takes  place. 
Much  that  is  attributed  to  the  mystic  virtues  of 
ozone  oufht  to  be  credited  to  the  change  of  food. 
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The  appetite,  too,  between  fourteen  and  sixteen,  it 
must  be  confessed,  often  becomes  capricious  to  a 
trying  extent.  This  must  not  be  altogether  pooh- 
poohed,  but  quietly  met  by  such  changes  and 
varieties  as  are  wished  for  to  a  reasonable  extent 


ANIMAL  FOOD. 

All  advances  in  physiology  tend  to  show  us  that 
it  is  nitrogenous  or  albuminous  food  (principally 
found  in  meat)  that  alone  can  build  the  body 
during  growth  and  keep  it  in  repair  after  ;  while 
it  is  the  carbonaceous,  or  starch  or  vegetable,  food 
that  is  expended  in  the  work  as  well  as  in  the 
warmth  of  the  body.  It  used  to  be  thought  that 
muscle  work  was  performed  at  the  expense  of  the 
animal  tissue  itself ;  it  is  now  found  that  the  waste 
is  not  of  animal  but  vegetable  material.  Of  course 
this  is  stated  crudely,  but  the  point  is  obvious, 
and  it  is  this.  That  when  the  house  is  once  built 
it  requires  very  few  bricks  to  keep  it  in  repair 
compared  with  what  were  wanted  each  day  while 
it  was  being  erected.  And  I  am  sure  that  we 
wholly  fail  to  realise  the  radical  difference  it 
makes,  when  once  the  full  size  and  stature  is 
reached,  as  to  the  question  of  the  amount  and 
composition  of  our  food.  Do  not,  therefore,  stint 
growing  youths  of  either  sex  in  animal  food,  or  if 
you  do  in  any  way,  be  sure  you  make  it  up  to  them 
by  an  unlimited  supply  of  vegetable  albumen,  which 
is  found  in  the  cereals  and  legumes  alone  in  any 
quantity. 

A  SILENT   REVOLUTION. 

Dress  need  not  now  detain  us  long.  We  say 
now,  because  of  the  silent  revolution  of  such  vast 
importance  that  has  passed  over  England  in  the 
last  ten  years.  Few  who  have  not  studied  the 
subject  are  aware  of  the  fundamental  change  that 
has  been  made  in  women's  and  girls'  underclothing 
in  the  silent  substitution  of  wool  for  flax  or  cotton. 
The  following  table  speaks  for  itself  as  to  the  in- 
creased consumption  of  wool  in  this  country  : 

Weight  of  Wool  Imported  in 


I8S0 

1884 

1888 

1892 

lbs. 

lbs. 

lbs. 

lbs. 

371,000,000 

381,000,000 

433,000,000 

470,000,000 

No  change  has  taken  place  in  this  century  with 
regard  to  dress  to  be  compared  in  importance  with 
this.  It  is  not  the  place  here  to  point  out  the 
peculiar  combination  of  qualities  that  make  wool 
indisputably  the  material  to  be  worn  next  the  body 
for  hygienic  purposes  ;  sufficient  to  say  that  a  child 
in  a  woollen  combination  garment  is  so  far  as 
perfectly  dressed  as  modern  hygiene  can  devise. 
The  three  general  laws  of  dress  must,  of  course, 
still  be  considered  in  the  cut  and  shape  of  the  other 
garments — no  compression,  no  oppression,  and 
no  depression.  It  may  be  remarked  that  most 
dresses  (we  speak  advisedly)  of  growing  girls  have 
one  marked  defect — they  are  too  tight  across  the 
chest 

BUTTONS  ON  THE  FLOOR. 

I  came  across  a  remarkable  confirmation  of 
this  in  making  inquiries  as  to  calisthenics  in  the 


leading  schools  of  London  some  years  ago.  I 
found  one  girls'  school  only  where  gymnastic  cos- 
tume was  not  worn  at  physical  drill.  The  head 
mistress  told  me  she  had  thought  the  matter  over, 
and  had  determined  to  let  them  drill  in  their 
ordinary  clothes.  The  result  was  the  first  day 
when  the  free  exercises  took  place  loud  reports 
were  heard  in  the  ranks,  and  the  floor  was  strewn 
with  buttons.  These  were  sewn  on  ;  but  next  time 
the  same  thing  occurred,  and»  the  parents  were 
forced  to  let  out  the  fronts  of  the  dresses,  w^ith  the 
happy  result  that  the  children,  instead  of  being  in 
a  loose  costume  during  drilling  hours  only,  wore  it 
always.  It  may,  however,  be  pointed  out  that  one 
of  the  chief  advantages  of  the  gymnastic  dress  of 
elder  girls  is  not  only  its  looseness,  but  the 
absence  of  the  corset,  and  this  is  a  difference  of 
immense  importance.  Twelve  girls  of  sixteen  ran 
a  third  of  a  mile  without  corsets  in  2^  minutes  ;  at 
the  close  the  average  rate  of  the  heart-beat  was 
152.  They  then  ran  it  with  corsets,  and  the  heart- 
beat was  168.  Three  girls  each  ran  half  a  mile  in 
loose  costume,  and  again  with  corsets,  with  the 
following  results  : 


Heart-beats  per  minute 

Breaths  per 
minute 

First  girl 

Second  girl 

Third  girl 

AU  three 

Loose  costume  . 
With  corsets     . 

136 
144 

140 
160 

156 
176 

32 

66 

These  figures  deserve  attention,  because  it  is 
seen  that  while  the  heart-beats  were  twenty  times  a 
minute  faster  when  confined,  the  respirations  are 
actually  doubled.  The  extra  lung  wear  and  tear 
this  represents  will,  we  think,  justify  the  remark  that 
violent  exercise  in  tight  dress  ought  not  to  be 
allowed,  being  fraught  with  danger.  The  bearing 
this  has  on  the  hygienic  valueof  waltzing  and  gallop- 
ing  in  evening  dress  is  painfully  obvious,  and  is 
one  means  of  accounting  for  the  easy  and  rapid 
progress  consumption  makes  amongst  girls. 


CLEANLINESS  AND  FRESH  AIR. 

As  to  cleanliness,  the  morning  tub  and  the 
weekly  wash  with  soap  serves  every  purpose.  Only 
one  remark  seems  called  for  at  this  age,  and  that  is 
the  face  should  always  be  washed  with  soft  water. 
Hard  water  mixed  with  soap,  and  forming  insoluble 
stearate  of  lime,  often  is  the  cause  of  innumer- 
able rashes  and  premature  hardness  and  coarse- 
ness of  skin,  involving,  of  course,  loss  of  beauty. 

Fresh  air  is  the  next  consideration,  and  as  to  this 
the  rule  is  simple.  All  the  time  that  can  be  spared 
from  indoor  work  should  be  spent  out  of  doors. 
The  life  should,  if  possible,  be  spent  in  the  coun- 
try, if  not  altogether,  at  least  as  much  so  as  possible. 
Indoors  the  windows  should  be  kept  open  as  much 
as  possible  in  the  day,  and  always  at  night.  Close 
rooms,  and  crowded  assemblies,  should  be  avoided 
as  much  as  possible.  The  climate  generally  should 
be  suited  to  the  constitution. 
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SLEEP. 

The  last  of  the  five  laws  of  health  to  be  observed 
is  suited  rest  and  exercise.  As  to  rest,  the  bed 
should  be  firm,  the  clothing  light,  and  the  time 
for  sleep  be  gradually  reduced  until  it  reaches  the 
average  minimum  of  eight  hours  each  night,  except 
Saturday  or  Sunday,  when  it  may  be  nine. 

No  reading  in  bed,  no  sleeping  on  the  back.  If 
this  latter  is  a  habit,  the  best  way  to  correct  it  is 
by  knotting  a  towel  in  the  middle,  and  then  tying 
it  round  the  body  with  the  knot  just  over  the  spine. 
The  effect  is  that  whenever  in  sleep  one  turns  on 
to  the  back  the  knot  presses  into  the  spine,  and 
makes  one  cliange  the  position  to  get  comfort. 
Any  constant  wakefulness  should  be  noted,  and  the 
cause  found  out  and  removed,  sleep  being  of  far 
greater  importance  during  growth  than  when  the 
process  is  completed. 


ON   EXERCISE    GENERALLY. 

And  now  as  to  exercise.  Its  needs  are  obvious. 
Food  and  exercise  are,  indeed,  the  two  means  by 
which  the  body  grows  and  develops,  and  they  must 
go  hand  in  hand.  Generally,  when  living  in  the 
country,  it  is  easier  to  get  too  much  than  too  little, 
and  a  word  of  protest  must  be  entered  as  to  the 
danger  of  long  fatiguing  walks  for  growing  girls. 
But  all  cannot  live  in  the  country  ;  and  even  in  the 
country  we  aee  heads  poking  forward,  flat  chests, 
rounded  shoulders,  and  slouching  gait,  to  say 
nothing  of  deformed  or  crooked  legs,  which  are 
said  to  be  possessed  by  one  out  of  every  three 
persons  in  a  major  or  minor  degree,  and  general 
dwarfing  of  the  stature.  So  that  something  more 
is  increasingly  needed  in  these  days  of  severe 
competition,  when  everyone  must  look  their  best, 
and  do  their  best,  to  get  on  at  all,  than  merely 
running  about  in  the  open  air,  or  even  playing 
games  of  all  sorts.  We  speak  more  particularly  of 
English  girls,  and  urge  that  in  the  increasing 
artificiality  of  life  and  brain-strain  they  require 
careful  physical  culture  by  means  of  well-ordered 
«alisthenics  under  a  competent  teacher. 


REASONS   FOR   PHYSICAL  CULTURE. 

We  proceed  to  enforce  this  important  point  by 
giving  seven  reasons  which  we  would  ask  our 
readers  carefully  to  weigh.  First  of  all  for  health  ; 
not  for  strength.  We  do  not  wish  to  make  our 
girls  into  female  Sandows  or  acrobats.  We  do  not 
require  huge,  muscular  arms  or  torsos,  but  we  do 
want  a  healthy  firmness  of  limb,  shapely,  with  well- 
developed  muscle.  We  know  that  a  firm  arm 
means  a  strong  heart,  and  a  flabby  arm  a  weak 
heart,  and  that  if  we  develop  those  muscles  we  do 
see,  those  that  we  don't  see — the  muscles  round 
the  blood-vessels  and  the  internal  organs— all  share 
in  the  same  improvements.  But  exercise  produces 
health  in  many  other  ways.  The  brisk  circulation 
it  engenders  gets  rid  of  rheumatic  and  neuralgic 
pains  in  a  surprising  way.  Exercise  also  increases 
the  assimilation  in  digestion  of  the  body,  and, 
indeed,  benefits  every  part. 


A  BASILISK  IN  ROSEWATER. 

An  Eastern  king,  afllicted  with  rheumatic  pains 
and  leading  a  constant  sedentary  hfe,  was  told  by 
his  court  physician  that  the  only  cure  was  to  take 
a  basilisk  stewed  in  rosewater.  All  went  to  hunt 
for  basilisks,  but  as  no  one  knew  what  they  were, 
it  is  not  surprising  they  were  not  successful.  At 
last  2^adig  was  consulted,  and  he  produced  an  india- 
rubber  ball  and  gravely  informed  them  this  was 
a  basilisk.  So  the  king  asked  how  it  was  to  be 
taken  and  slewed  in  rosewater.  So  Zadig  made 
him  dip  his  hands  in  rosewater,  and  toss  the  ball 
to  Zadig,  who  tossed  it  back.  This  was  continued 
till  the  king  was  too  tired  to  go  on  longer,  and  his 
pains  were  already  much  better  ;  so  Zadig  told  him 
he  had  only  to  repeat  it  every  day  for  a  week  to 
get  cured,  explaining  at  the  same  time  that  the 
•*  stewing  "  referred  to  the  great  heat  engendered, 
and  that  the  "  taking  "  was  by  the  hand  and  not 
by  the  mouth- 

EQUALISING  THE  BODY. 

The  next  advantage  is  that  regulated  exercise 
equalises  the  body  in  a  way  that  games  alone  can 
never  do.  Nearly  all  games  are  one-sided,  greatly 
developing  the  right  side  of  the  body  at  the  expense 
of  the  left.  So  many  attitudes,  too,  are  one-sided, 
as  sitting  with  crossed  legs,  riding  side  saddle,  eta 
Now  there  is  nothing  to  correct  this  but  calis- 
thenics. 

Another  one-sided  habit  of  great  power  for  evil 
was  brought  to  light  at  the  last  Hygienic  Congress. 
Physicians  had  noticed  that  about  90  per  cent  of 
cases  of  lateral  curvature  of  the  spine  occurred 
during  school  life,  and  were  long  puzzled  to  find 
out  the  cause.     At  first  it  was  said  it  was  want 
of  proper  supervision  and  careless  lounging  atti- 
tudes in  school.     Then  it  was  attributed  to  want 
of  proper  light,  and  especially  light  from  the  left 
of  the  pupil ;  so  all  schoolrooms  were  ordered  to  be 
lighted  from  the  left  of  the  sitting  student ;  but  still 
the  curves  went  on.     Then  a  wiseacre  said  it  was 
ill-constructed  desks   that  caused  it,   not    being 
inclined  at  the  right  angle.    Another  pointed  ou: 
that    the  seats  were  not    of  graduated   height^ 
according  to  the  stature  of  the  pupil.     This  was 
attended  to.     Lastly,  it  was  shown  that  the  desk 
ought  to  be  at  a  different  angle  for  holding  a  book 
when  reading  than  for  writing  on.     But  when  all 
these  defects  had  been  remedied,  the  cause  had  yet 
to  be  reached.    So  at  last  Mr.  Jackson,   one  ok 
H.M.  Inspectors  of  Schools,  noticed  that  a  child 
fixed  in  the  orthodox  position  for  the  usual  slanting 
writing,  sitting  first  square  at  the  desk,  then  twisting 
her  body  half  round  to  the  right,  then  raising  her 
left  shoulder  by  placing  the  left  arm  on  the  desk. 
then  holding  her  pen  pointing  to  her  right  shoulder 
and  writing  in  a  copybook  placed  well  on  her 
right  side  and  following  it  with  her  eyes,  and  ofter 
with  her  tongue,  was  in  the  typical  position  to 
produce  the  deformity  complained  of.       It  wa> 
therefore  authoritatively  stated  at  this   Congress 
that  slanting  writing  is  one  of  the  chief  factors  c: 
spinal  curvature  and  a- prolific  cause  of  squint  am: 
short  sight.    The  remedy  fortunately  is  obvious 
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It  is  to  place  the  copybook  straight  before  you, 
sit  square  before  it,  and  write  straight  up  and  down, 
and  never  mind  where  your  pen  points  to  at  all ! 

Besides  one-sided  attitudes,  there  are  also  many 
important  muscles  left  undeveloped,  such  as  those 
in  the  front  of  the  trunk ;  these  also  must  be 
developed  by  calisthenics. 

ON  GRACE  AND  BEAUTY. 

Our  next  reason  we  advance  with  diffidence.     It 
is   that  calisthenics  increase  grace  and    beauty. 
That  these  are  not  synonymous  is,  alas  I  obvious 
too  often  when  a  beautiful  girl  attempts  to  move. 
The  writer  has  known  what  it  is  to  sit  at  a  window 
before  which  passed  a  moving  panorama  of  beauty 
and  fashion,  and  while  the  loveliness  of  face  was 
often  indisputable,  the  gait  was  enough  to  make 
a  mortal  shudder  or  an  angel  weep.     How  is  it 
our    Anglo-Saxons  walk   so    much    like   jointed 
wooden  dolls  that  their  progress,  if  not  mincing, 
is  jerky,  awkward,  and  graceless  ?    If  we  go  to  the 
East  an  instinctive  grace  seems  to  pervade  every 
movement.      But  what  shall  we  say  of  the  pro- 
gression (it  is  not  a  walk)  of  the  up-to-date  young 
lady  on  Louis  heels,  who,  with  tight-tied    back 
skirts,  tripping  steps,  an  uneasy,  jerky  swaying  of 
the  hips,  and  arms  akimbo,  profanes  our  shores  ? 
Words  fail,  or  are  better  left  unsaid ;  silence  is 
more  eloquent     How  few,  too,  know  what  to  do 
with  their  arms ;    how  few  can   sit   down  with 
dignity  ;  how  few  can  cross  a  road  without,  indeed, 
sacrificing  every  consideration.    It  may  be  objected 
that  Arabs  have  no  roads  to  cross.     But  surely 
we  who  have,  have  had  time  by  now  to  devise 
some  means  of  avoiding  the  painful  and  humilia- 
ting exhibitions  that  are  now  so  freely  provided  ! 
But  enough.     Grace,  if  "«^;/  nascitur"  must  be 
"^"—if  it  does  not  come  by  Nature,  must  be 
produced  by  calisthenics.    The  perfected  control 
and  harmonious  development  of  every  muscle  and 
education  in  their  rhythmic  movements  are   the 
means  used,  provided  the  teaching  is  good.     One 
of  the  best  producers  of  an  erect  carriage  is  the 
practice  of  carrying  a  glass  of  water  on  the  head 
when  walking  about 

MIND  AND   BODY. 

Again,  physical  exercise  develops  the  mind.  Plato 
said  the  body  should  never  be  moved  without  the 
soul.  As  a  matter  of  fact,  the  body  never  moves 
without  reacting  on  the  brain  ;  so  that  it  is  true  in 
a  sense  that  walking  on  a  tight-rope  is  as  truly  a 
mental  exercise  as  conjugating  a  Greek  verb. 
Ill  young  life  particularly,  the  movement  of  the 
limbs,  and  especially  in  intelligent  work,  such  as 
in  various  handicrafts,  is  a  great  developer  and 
educator  of  the  brain.  On  the  other  hand,  physical 
exercise  in  youth  is  a  means  of  brain-rest  Just 
as  sleep  is  the  best  for  a  tired  bod)*,  so  often 
exercise  is  the  best  relief  for  a  tired  brain.  A  good 
turn  at  gymnastics  is  often  the  best  cure  for  head- 
ache ;  and  in  over-pressure  hard  manual  labour  is 
the  best  cure. 

Our  sixth  reason  is  that  physical  exercise  im- 
proves  not  only  the  individual  but  the  race.  It 
tends  to  eradicate  disease,  and  by  strengthening 


the  physique  to  make  a  stronger  progeny,  free 
from  many  of  the  weaknesses  that  would  other- 
wise have  been  passed  on. 

Lasdy,  it  improves  morals.  It  is  not  only  a 
great  safeguard  at  a  time  when  the  emotions  are 
not  fully  under  the  control  of  the  reason,  but  the 
association  of  many  in  a  game  or  pursuit  lessens 
selfishness,  rounds  off  corners,  and  generally  makes 
the  person  "a  better  fellow." 

And  yet,  as  Solomon  has  told  us,  as  there  are 
people  who  are  wiser  in  their  own  conceits  than 
seven  men  who  can  render  a  reason,  so,  no  doubt, 
will  there  be  found  parents  who  will  be  wiser  than 
a  man  who  can  render  seven  reasons,  as  I  have 
here  done. 

WORK  AND  PLAY. 

One  point  that  has  much  to  answer  for  in 
obscuring  people's  judgments  on  this  subject  is  the 
foolish  and  misleading  line  of  demarcation  between 
work  and  play,  which  must  be  totally  abolished. 
A  mother  does  not  mind  paying  for  what  she  con- 
siders work ;  but  she  has  a  notion  (some  old 
survival  of  the  Gnostic  heresy  that  sets  no  value 
on  the  body)  that  all  physical  exercise  is  play, 
and  therefore  worthless,  leading  to  no  result,  and 
simply  wasting  time.  When  will  our  benighted 
matrons  learn  that  in  too  many  cases  the  know- 
ledge acquired  during  lesson  hours,  and  dignified 
as  work,  fades  in  after-life  to  a  neutral  tint  of 
knownothingness  as  rapidly  as  some  of  our  modern 
dyes,  that  seem  to  be  dubbed  "fast"  from  their 
unexampled  speed  in  vanishing?  The  results  of 
physical  culture  are,  on  the  other  hand,  as  endur- 
ing from  their  very  nature  as  the  others  are  fleeting. 
The  outcome  of  half  an  hour's  daily  calisthenics  is 
indelibly  impressed  on  the  frame  and  general 
physique,  and  has  probably  a  far  greater  bearing 
on  the  owner's  future  health  and  comfort  than 
any  other  part  of  her  school  career  ;  excluding, 
as  it  still  does,  one  main  essential  of  a  woman's 
true  education— a  knowledge  of  personal  and 
domestic  hygiene. 

If  there  is  one  thing  for  which  a  mother  may  be 
sure  of  getting  the  value  for  her  money,  it  is  for 
the  modest  amount  she  spends  on  her  daughter's 
physical  training. 

GIRLS  AND   BOYS. 

We  speak  so  much  about  girls  because  long  ago 
boys  have  taken  the  whole  matter  into  their  own 
hands,  and  with  such  effect  that,  whatever  else  our 
public  schools  and  universities  may  be,  there  is  no 
denying  they  are  nurseries  of  athletes  ;  and  this  is 
not  now  very  seriously  grumbled  at  by  the  pater. 
He  has  a  sort  of  idea  that  a  boy  requires  a  well- 
grown  body  for  his  after-success,  while  for  the  girl 
there  is  no  such  necessity ;  ignorant,  apparently,  of 
the  fact  that  all  the  movements  of  modem  life 
tend  to  make  a  well-developed  body  of  far  more 
increasing  importance  to  women  than  it  is  to  men. 
The  sudden  increase  in  mental  strain  in  the  higher 
education  of  women  is  one  great  reason  for  this, 
and  urgently  calls  for  a  general  recognition  of  the 
fact  that  a  safety-valve  must  be  found  in  the  increase 
of  all  sorts  of  physical  pursuits. 
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MODERN  HYGIENE  IN  PRACTICE. 


BEST  EXERCISES   FOR   GIRLS. 

The  fiyt,  best  exercises  on  hygienic  grounds  for 
young  people  are  skipping,  sculling,  tennis,  rounders, 
fives  ;  and  the  next  best  are  golf,  skating,  swimming, 
riding,  cricket.  Skipping  backwards  is  what  should 
be  practised,  and  gives  a  totally  different  figure  from 
skipping  forwards,  as  can  readily  be  seen. 

Sculling  is  quite  different  from  rowing,  which  is 
with  only  one  oar,  and  is,  therefore,  one-sided.  The 
great  advantage  of  sculling — that  is,  if  correctly 
practised — is  that  while  it  gives  total  rest  to  the 
lower  limbs,  which  are  constantly  overworked,  it 
exercises  all  the  muscles  of  the  back,  which  all  the 
time  is  held  quite  straight.  The  great  art  is  to  row 
with  the  back  and  not  with  the  arms,  and  the  body 
should  move  freely  backwards  and  forwards  on  the 
fulcrum  of  the  seat.  Sculling  is  therefore  an  ideal 
exercise  for  girls. 

The  second  five  are  very  good ;  but  all  possess 
some  drawback  that  the  first  five  do  not. 

A  capital  exercise  for  all  growing  girls,  arid  an 
invaluable  one  for  any  with  weak  chests,  is,  before 
dressing  in  the  morning  and  after  undressing  at 
night,  to  stand  with  the  hands  on  the  hips  and 
slowly  inflate  the  lungs  to  their  utmost  capacity, 
and  then  to  breathe  out  all  the  air  possible,  repeating 
this  at  least  six  times.  This  practice  strengthens 
and  expands'  the  lungs  without  any  danger  or 
strain. 

Girls,  on  the  other  hand,  should  never  get  into 
the  peculiar  condition  called  breathlessness  ;  that 
is,  not  merely  being  short  of  breath,  but  having  run 
so  fast  and  far  that  the  face  is  livid,  while  the  ordinary 
breath  cannot  be  drawn,  but  comes  in  spasmodic 
sobs.  This  is  really  a  self-poisoning  with  carbonic 
acid.  The  waste  of  tissues  having  been  too  great 
to  be  carried  off  fast  enough  by  the  expirations, 
has  accumulated  in  and  poisoned  the  blood. 

The  hygienic  value  of  dancing  is  too  often  entirely 
neutralised  by  the  dress  worn  and  the  late  hours 
adopted.  The  distance  travelled  in  a  dance  is 
considerable.  It  is  calculated  that  in  an  ordinary 
evening  a  distance  of  about  thirteen  and  a  half 
miles  is  covered  by  a  good  dancer.  A  waltz 
averages  about  half  a  mile,  a  polka  three-quarters, 
a  schottische  a  mile  and  a  half,  while  the  lancers 
only  extend  to  a  quarter. 


BOVS'  SCHOOLS. 

With  regard  to  education,  it  is  worth  noting, 
from  the  point  of  exercise,  that  first,  as  regards 
boys,  in  choosing  a  school  more  regard  should  be 
had  as  to  the  general  constitution.  A  boy  with  a 
tendency  to  rheumatism  should  not  be  sent  to  a 
school  on  a  clay  soil  ;  nor  one  liable  to  neuralgia 
to  a  high  and  exposed  situation  ;  nor  one  to  chest 
trouble,  especially  consumption,  to  a  low,  damp 
climate  ;  and  so  on.  The  boy  should  sleep  in  an 
open  dormitory,  and  not  in  a  cubicle.  He  should 
have  meat  for  breakfiast,  early  dinner,  and  no  beer. 
No  hampers  should  be  sent  from  home.  He 
should  join  in  all  athletic  sports,  but  some  care 
should  be  taken,  if  he  is  a  small  boy,  to  see  he  is 
not  overdone. 


girls'  high  schools. 

High  schools  for  girls  have  had  much  said  against 
them  by  learned  pundits  in  recent  years.  Tliey 
have  been  accused  of  talking  sheer  nonsense  in 
setting  up  to  lead  girls  from  deserts  of  ignorance 
into  a  land  flowing  with  wit  and  learning,  and  it  is 
alleged  that  what  has  been  done  is  rather  to  con- 
duct girls  from  the  meadows  of  natural  growth  into 
the  trim  gardens  of  artificial  culture.  As  Sir  James 
Crichton  Browne  f)oints  out,^  though  orchic^  and 
camellias  are  excellent  in  their  way,  we  must  not 
forget  the  buttercups  and  daisies. 

But  there  are  high  schools  and  high  schools,  and 
the  following  table  is  in  force  at  one  of  the  best  of 
these,  and  speaks  for  itself  in  its  wise  safeguards  and 
moderate  hours,  which  are  never  exceeded.  The 
real  difficulty,  so  this  head-mistress  assures  nie, 
is  to  keep  the  parents  fi'om  unduly  forcing  on  the 
children  at  home,  rather  than  to  keep  the  teachers 
right  at  school. 

Table  of  Girls*  High  Schoou 
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for  five  days  a  week  only 

The  physical  work  spoken  of  here  includes  calis- 
thenics, but  does  not  include  recreation,  games,  etc. 
It  will  be  observed  that  the  weekly  mental  work 
of  a  girl  of  thirteen  is  only  twenty-five  hours,  in- 
creasing up  to  thirty  hours,  which  is  the  maximum. 

If  a  girl  cannot  complete  her  work  by  the  hour 
fixed  at  night  she  is  to  bring  it  undone,  and  it  will 
be  excused  by  the  teacher  next  day  rather  than  ihc 
limit  should  be  exceeded.  Observe  in  the  table 
the  extraordinar>'  difference  in  growth  between  the 
four  years  from  eleven  to  fifteen,  when  a  girl  grows 
seven  and  a  half  inches,  and  fifteen  to  nineteen, 
when  she  only  grows  one  inch. 

No  lesson  should  exceed  three-quarters  of  an 
hour  in  length.  It  is  found  in  an  hour's  lesson  that 
more  than  half  the  errors  are  made  in  the  la^i 
fifteen  minutes,  showing  that  the  attention  flags  con- 
spicuously after  the  first  three-quarters  of  an  hour. 

MORAL  TRAINING. 

Turning  finally  to  the  moral  training  at  this  age, 
we  entirely  disagree  with  those  who  would  train 

*  An  Oration  on  Sex  in  Education.  By  Sir  James  Criction 
Browne.    "  Parent's  Review,"  June,  1892,    Kegaun,  Paul  &  Co. 
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boys  and  girls  alike  after  twelve  years  of  age.  Up 
to  this  time  it  may  be  neutral,  but  afterwards  a  boy 
is  a  boy  and  a  girl  is  a  girl,  and  the  Imes  diverge  ; 
the  boy  being  trained  in  courage,  endurance,  self- 
control,  the  girl  in  gentleness,  forbearance,  and 
innocence.  We  do  not  believe  a  girl  should  be 
trained  to  do  all  that  her  brother  does  ;  and  while 
we  rejoice  in  the  progress  made  towards  giving 
woman  her  true  place,  we  are  more  than  ever 
convinced  that  she  will  only  lose  if  she  attempts  to 
unsex  herself  and  take  a  man's  position.  Each  is 
fitted  physically  and  mentally  for  a  different  sphere, 
which  each  can  adorn  to  perfection,  but  these 
spheres  may  not  be  transposed  with   impunity. 


We  trust  that  England  may  long  occupy  that 
position  of  safety  and  honour  between  the  advance 
in  women's  position  that  is  perceptible  amongst 
our  cousins  across  the  water  on  one  side,  and 
the  servile  and  stunted  condition  that  is  seen  in 
many  Continental  nations.  It  is  best  to  advance 
slowly,  and  while  the  golden  mean  can  never 
have  the  glamour  of  extremes,  it  has  at  any  rate 
the  merits  of  safety  and  solidity.  We  think  that 
no  small  share  of  John  Bull's  greatness  is  due 
to  the  somewhat  conservative  element  in  his 
natural  character,  which,  we  hope,  will  not  be 
evolved  into  anything  more  brilliant  but  less 
substantial. 
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A   WORKSHOP  OF   PALiEOLITHIC   MAN. 

UNDERGROUND  explorations  in  the  South  of 
England  continue  to  yield  relics  of  prehistoric 
human  workmanship,  incomparison  with  which 
the  classic  relics  discovered  by  Dr.  Schliemann  at 
Mycenae  may  be  considered  almost  modern.  In 
the  front  rank  of  contemporary  investigators  of  the 
earliest  human  manufactories  and  sites  of  pre- 
historic industries  is  Mr.  Worthington  Smith,  who 
is  proving  himself  an  able  successor  to  the  veteran 
Canon  Greenwell  and  his  pioneer  colleagues  in 


flakes  of  the  first  Stone  Age  in  the  north-east  of 
London,  where  he  succeeded  in  tracing  an  almost 
continuous  layer  of  them  for  a  distance  of  a  mile 
or  more.  In  1883  he  gave  this  stratum  at  Stoke 
Newington  the  appropriate  name  of  a  "  palaeolithic 
floor,"  a  designation  which  has  since  been  amply 
justified.  Subsequently,  a  single  day  at  Dunstable 
(in  1884)  yielded  him  a  suspicious- looking  flint 
flake,  and  this  and  other  signs  of  a  locality  com- 
paratively  unworked  by  the  seekers  of  flint  im- 
plements, led  him  to  settle  at  Dunstable  as  a 
resident.     By  the  month  of  March,  1889,  he  had 
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BURIED  SITB  OF  THB  FLINT-KNAPPEKS'  WORKSHOP. 

Caddington  Hill  (facing  south). 

The  alluvial  beds  are  shaded  with  dots.    The  thick  black  line  bisecting  them  represents  the  old  land- 
surface  on  which  the  flint  tools  were  found. 
Nearly  the  whole  of  the  vaUley  of  the  Ver  has  come  into  existence  since  the  alluvia  was  formed. 


these  discoveries.  Mr.  Smith's  newly  published 
record  of  his  latest  investigations  is  entitled  "  Man, 
the  Primeval  Savage  :  his  Haunts  and  Relics  from 
the  Hill-tops  of  Bedfordshire  to  BlackwalL"  Apart 
from  the  somewhat  polemical  title,  the  book  has  a 
most  appetising  look  to  all  those  outdoor  archseo- 
Ic^ts  who  have  themselves  hunted  and  delved 
for  flint  implements,  and  who  have  felt  that 
indescribable  sensation  of  first-hand  evidence 
which  comes  from  unearthing  some  old-world  tool 
from  one  of  those  long-buried  land-surfaces  in  which 
archaeology  begins  to  merge  into  geology. 

As  early  as  1878  the  author  oegan   to  notice 
and  record  the  occurrence  of  the  implements  and 


repeated  in  his  Bedfordshire  haunts  the  remarkable 
success  he  had  achieved  at  Stoke  Newington,  and 
had  established  the  existence  of  a  similar  buried 
land  surface  and  palaeolithic  floor. 

The  exact  site  of  the  discovery  is  the  village  of 
Caddington,  some  thirty  miles  from  London.  Here;, 
at  a  depth  of  eight  feet  and  sometimes  more  beneath 
the  present  surface  of  the  ground,  Mr.  Smith  found 
an  undisturbed  living  and  working  place  of  pre- 
historic man.  Everything  was  seen  to  be  in 
position  just  as  the  ancient  flint-workers  had  left 
it— the  blocks  of  unworked  stone,  the  stone 
hammers,  punches,  and  "fabricators;"  finished 
implements,  unfinished  implements^    and  imple- 
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merits  spoilt  in  the  making  and  thrown  to  the 
waste-heap,  with  innumerable  flakes  and  chips. 
The  startling  suspicion  that  he  had  lighted  upon 
the  actual  site  of  one  of  the  very  earliest  of  human 
industries  was  afterwards  confirmed  with  astonish- 
ing success  and  no  little  ingenuity.  Of  the  flakes 
found  on  this  floor  Mr.  Smith  has  been  able  to 
replace  more  than  fiv^  hundred  on  to  the  parent 
stones  from  which  they  had  been  struck  off. 
Altogether  in  this  way  he  dealt  with  not  fewer  than 
2,259  A^kes  and  blocks,  and  with  infinite  labour 
and  persistence  re-joined  the  severed  parts.  This 
remarkable  feat  shows  again  that  the  chattels  left 
by  the  primeval  inhabitants  of  the  district  had 
suffered  little  or  no  disturbance  since  their  time. 
As  to  the  suddenness  with  which  the  spot  seems 
to  have  been  deserted,  Mr.  Smith  makes  the  sug- 
gestion that  the  people  might  have  been  terrified 
by  some  unusually  violent  storm  which  brought 
wind  and  rain  and  deep  flooding. 

The  geological  position  and  depth  of  earth  in 
which  this  site  of  old-world  industry  was  discovered 
bears  witness — although  only  in  a  general  way — to 
the  date  and  place  of  these  unknown  palaeolithic 
people  in  the  prehistoric  succession.  Not,  of 
course,  that  we  are  able  to  date  their  antiquity  in 
terms  of  solar  years.  But  the  evidences  of  the 
physical  change  and  waste  of  the  hills  in  the  dis- 
trict since  the  abandonment  of  the  site  by  the 
flint  knappers  are  of  themselves  a  calculus  which 
yields  very  interesting  results. 

Caddington  stands  upon  high  ground — upon  an 
upland  some  590  feet  above  the  level  of  the  sea  ; 
and  yet  the  composition  of  the  earth  at  this  eleva- 
tion is  such  as  we  should  look  for  in  a  valley  rather 
than  on  the  summit  of  a  hill.  The  summit  is,  in 
fact,  composed  of  alluvial  sediments,  exactly  like 
the  valley  deposits  formed  from  the  rain-wash  of 
the  hills.  Paradoxical  as  it  may  seem  to  find  valley 
deposits  perched  up  on  a  hill,  we  have  here  un- 
questionably the  clue  to  the  landscape  history  and 
mutations  of  Caddington,  as  well  as  a  capital 
instance  of  the  romance  of  geology.  The  ex- 
planation is  undoubtedly  this  :  so  remote  is  the 
date  of  the  Caddington  flint-implement  makers, 
that  the  hills  which  then  surrounded  them  have 
been  so  wasted  and  lowered  by  ordinary  atmo- 
spheric agencies  that  their  disappearance  has  re- 
latively raised  the  valley,  so  that  in  the  newly  formed 
landscape  the  valley  has  actually  become  a  hill. 

Such  changes  are  doubtless  almost  a  common- 
place in  theoretical  geology,  and  the  late  Laureate 
has  sung  them  in  perhaps  imperishable  verse. 
Mutability  on  so  great  a  scale  can  never  fail  to 
appeal  to  the  imagination  and  excite  the  wonder 
of  the  appreciative  observer.  Few,  indeed,  are  the 
landscape  scenes  which  do  not  afford  instances  of 
the  valley  exalted  and  the  mountain  and  hill  made 
low. 

THE   SPIDER   IN   ASTRONOMY. 

The  harmless  necessary  spider  has  long  been  an 
esteemed  colleague  of  the  astronomer  in  his 
telescopic  observation  of  the  heavens,  and  it  is  not 
to  be  wondered  at  that  she  becomes  a  household 
pet  for  many  years  with  those  who  know  her  value 
in  the  observatory.     From  the  gossamer  web  of 


the  garden  spider  are  taken  the  fine  threads  which 
one  sees  in  the  astronomical  telescope  stretched 
across  the  lens  at  the  far  end  of  the  tube.  Ihey 
serve  for  the  accurate  sighting  of  the  telescope. 
The  telescope  is  directed  towards  a  star,  and  tl:e 
image  of  the  star  is  seen  as  a  minute  point  of  light 
When  that  point  is  made  to  coincide  with  the 
intersection  of  the  two  central  spider  lines,  tht 
telescope  is  properly  "  sighted." 

Again,  vast  though  the  objects  of  view  in  th»e 
heavens  may  be,  they  are  practically  minute  to  tht 
astronomer  by  reason  of  their  great  distance.  To 
get  their  measures  an  instrument  cap»able  of  the 
very  greatest  nicety  is  required.  Here  again  the 
aid  of  the  spider  is  invoked,  this  time  at  the  eye 
end  of  the  telescope.  We  may  want  to  measure 
the  length  of  the  shadow  of  a  mountain  on  the 
moon,  in  order  to  calculate  the  height  of  the 
mountain  itself.  The  filar  micrometer,  with  its  two 
parallel  spider  hnes  and  a  third  at  right  angles, 
with  a  micrometer  screw  attached,  will  enable  us 
to  do  this,  so  extremely  fine  and  delicate  are  its 
measurements. 

The  value  of  the  screw  is  known,  and  hence 
the  length  of  the  shadow  can  be  determined. 
The  elevation  of  the  sun  at  the  moment  when  the 
measures  were  made  is  also  found,  and  hence  the 
actual  elevation  of  the  mountain  can  be  cal- 
culated. By  measures  of  this  kind  the  height 
of  a  rampart  surrounding  a  crater  on  the  moon 
can  be  learned.  The  method  was  admirably 
shown  to  an  East  London  audience  of  5,000  last 
winter  by  Sir  Robert  Ball,  and  is  one  of  the 
most  convincing  features  of  astronomical  work. 

Or  instead  of  three  spider  lines  we  may  have  a 
perfect  reticule  of  them,  dividing  the  view  into  a 
large  number  of  squares.  This  reticule  is  set  in  a 
square  frame  and  inserted  in  the  telescope: 
"How  to  make  a  Spider-line  Reticule"  was  the 
subject  of  discussion  at  a  recent  meeting  of  the 
British  Astronomical  Association,  when  several  of 
the  members  gave  their  experiences.  Mr.  Walter 
Maunder,  the  well-known  telescopist  at  the 
Greenwich  Observatory,  gave  some  valuable  ex- 
periences, which  may  save  the  amateur  the  expense 
of  the  filar  micrometer  or  the  brass-wire  reticule. 
Of  course  we  have  first  to  catch  our  spider.  The 
orthodox  Arachnid  for  the  purpose  is  the  hand- 
some, coroneted  spider  of  our  gardens^  whose 
wonderful  geometrical  webs  begin  to  appear  m 
September.  The  spider  being  lifted  out  of  htr 
web  is  placed  in  a  small  paper  bag,  which  is  closed 
by  gently  twisting  up  its  mouth.  The  next  step  is 
to  provide  oneself  with  a  wire  fork  bent  into  the 
shape  of  a  U.  The  entire  length  of  the  wire  may 
be  twelve  or  fifteen  inches,  and  the  points  of  the 
U  two  and  a  half  or  three  inches  apart,  of  suffi- 
cient width  to  overlap  the  frame  which  is  to  be 
webbed.  Just  previous  to  the  winding  the  fork 
should  be  coated  with  the  usual  commercial  "brown 
hard  varnish."  The  operator  then  mounts  a  stool, 
so  as  to  give  the  spider  sufficient  "drop,*'  places 
his  fork  ready  to  his  hand,  and  taking  the  paper 
bag  in  his  left  hand  and  a  small,  straight  piece  of 
wood  in  his  right,  lifts  out  the  spider.  He  then 
takes  the  fork,  and  when  the  spider  lias  dropped 
two  or  three  feet,  and  is  hanging  by  a  line  of  that 
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length,  puts  in  his  fork  and  gently  winds  up, 
pushing  forward  the  fork  as  it  is  rotated,  so  that 
the  thread  lies  on  it  in  a  zigzag  manner.  Other 
forks  may  be  similarly  filled  if  the  spider  is  in  the 
humour  for  spinning.  The  forks  when  filled 
should  he  placed  in  an  upright  position  for  about 
an  hour  ;  they  may  then  be  packed  away  in  suitable 
boxes  for  use  when  required. 

But  the  operator  is  free  to  adopt  another 
expedient.  He  need  not  capture  the  spider  at  all, 
but  may  take  the  thread  direct  from  the  spider's 
web.  But  in  this  case  the  web  is  destroyed,  and 
the  operator  waits  till  the  spider  has  recovered 
confidence  and  begun  a  new  web.  Then,  when 
she  has  laid  her  main  cables,  but  before  she  has 
begun  her  ladders,  the  fork  may  be  twisted  into  one 
of  the  cables,  whioh  is  brought  away  in  a  zigzag  as 
before.  Perhaps  this  method  may  commend  itself 
to  some  persons  in  preference  to  the  first-named, 
although  there  is  nothing  which  the  humanitarian 
could  object  to  in  Mr.  Maunder's  more  scientific 
process. 

A  spider-line  reticule  thus  made  has  been  found 
to  last  fifteen  or  twenty  years.  Mr.  Hilger,  of  the 
British  Astronomical  Association,  who  has  had 
much  experience  with  spiders  and  spider  lines, 
much  prefers  the  spider's  thread  to  the  finest  brass 
wire  supplied  by  the  instrument-makers,  even 
though  platinum  wires  can  be  made  only  y^%^^ 
of  an  inch  in  diameter.  The  spider  lines  are,  in 
&ct,  not  half  this  thickness,  being  only  \^%^^  of 
an  inch.  Moreover,  he  found  it  impossible  to  get 
metallic  wires  either  truly  round  or  truly  straight, 
whereas  the  spider  line  was  perfectly  true  in  these 
respects.  The  spiders,  he  adds,  are  intelligent 
little  animals,  and  if  treated  gently  and  kindly  will 
readily  do  all  that  the  telescopist  wants  of  them. 
He  provides  his  spiders  with  fresh  green  leaves 
from  the  garden,  and  is  most  careful  not  to  do 
anything  which  may  fi-ighten  or  startle  them.  By 
thus  cultivating  friendly  terms  with  his  spinning 
proteghy  he  had  collected  more  than  a  mile  of  web 
from  th^ee  little  garden  spiders,  which  had  lasted 
him  two  years. 

A  final  word  of  guidance  to  the  novice  in  the 
art  of  spider-line  reticules  may  be  useful.  Spider 
lines  vary  in  thickness,  and  a  startled  spider,  when 
it  decides  to  drop  to  the  ground,  emits  a  thickish 
thread  for  the  purpose,  such  as  will  bear  its  weight 
These  thicker  threads  should  occupy  the  centre  of 
the  firame,  and  Mr.  Maunder  recommends  that 
every  fifth  thread  firom  the  centre  should  be  a 
thicker  one.  When  complete,  the  spider-line 
reticule  becomes  one  of  the  most  interesting  of 
accessories  in  the  cabinet  of  the  naturalist  and 
telescopist  alike. 


A  TELESCOPE  OF  THE   FUTURE. 

One  of  the  limitations  to  the  size  of  great 
telescopes  is  the  enormous  weight  of  the  compound 
lens  known  as  the  object-glass,  or,  in  the  case  of 
the  reflecting  telescope,  the  mirror.  The  lens  or 
the  mirror  which  the  tube  has  to  carry  may  amount 
to  as  much  as  five  hundredweight,*  and  the  diffi- 
culty is  to  prevent  it  from  bendQng  under  its  own 
weight,  with  a  resulting  distortion  of  the  image  of 
the  planet,  star,  or  other  heavenly  body  which  is 
under  observation.  Another  result  is  the  great 
diflSculty,  if  not  impossibility,  of  giving  the  tele- 
scope a  sufficiently  wide  range  of  motion  when  it  is 
desired  to  follow  the  path  of  a  celestial  object 
Mr.  Common's  great  reflector  at  Ealing  (which  is 
no  less  than  five  feet  in  diameter)  and  Lord  Rosse's 
famous  telescope  at  Parsonstown  are  examples  of 
the  limitations  of  great  telescopes  owing  to  this 
cause,  although  very  important  and  unique 
achievements  lie  within  the  scope  of  Mr.  Common's 
splendid  instrument.  Sir  Howard  Grubb,  F.R.S., 
has  recently  been  dealing  with  the  subject  and 


suggesting  a  solution  of  the  problem  of  support. 
In  a  lecture  before  the  Royal  Institution  he  has 
proposed  to  mount  huge  reflectors  by  floating 
them  on  water.  He  would  thus  obtain  equal 
bearings  for  the  heavy  mirror,  instead  of  a  pressure 
which  at  present  is  concentrated  at  one  particular 
spot  His  model  is  exhibited  in  the  accompanying 
wood-cut  A  B  is  the  level  of  the  water,  and  e  f 
the  mirror,  placed  in  a  peculiarly  shaped  hollow 
chamber.  The  lecturer  showed  that  when  he 
placed  this  chamber  in  a  perpendicular  position  in 
the  water,  it  remained  floating  perpendicularly  ; 
also  that  when  he  placed  it  at  an  inclination  to  the 
perpendicular,  within  certain  limits,  it  would  re- 
main floating  at  that  inclination,  as  represented  in 
the  diagram.  He  also  showed,  by  means  of  two 
drawings,  how  it  could  hypothetically  be  controlled 
and  guided  by  mechanical  appliances  placed 
above.  He  thought  that  upon  this  principle  it 
will  be  possible  to  support  a  mirror  of  any  weight 
whatever. 


1  See  p.  339,  March  1894. 
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British  Aisoeiation  at  Ozford.-^Tbe  sixty-fourth  meeting 
of  the  British  Association  is  held  at  Oxford,  commencing  on 
August  8.  The  president  is  the  Marquis  of  Salisbury, 
chancellor  of  the  university.  The  first  meeting  at  Oxford 
was  in  1833,  when  Dr.  Buckland  presided.  At  the  Oxford 
meeting  in  1847  Mr.  Charles  Darwin  was  one  of  the 
speakers,  and  Robert  Chambers,  author  of  the  "  Vestiges  of 
Creation,"  read  a  paper.  The  jubilee  meeting  of  the 
Association  was  held  at  York  in  1882.  There  are  few  now 
surviving  who  have  witnessed  the  origin,  growth,  and 
prosperity  of  this  great  council  of  science  down  to  our 
own  day.  All  the  vice-presidents  and  presidents  of  sections 
are  comparatively  new  men,  but  they  are  worthy  successors 
of  Sir  David  Brewster  and  other  notables  of  the  past 
generation  who  founded  the  Association,  whose  first  meeting 
was  at  York  in  1832. 

Handera  Ezpresiiye  Pathos.— When  Handel  was  blind 
he  composed  his  Samson,  in  which  is  the  most  touching  of 
songs,  **  Total  Eclipse."  He  sent  for  Beard,  then  the  most 
popular  singer  of  the  day.  "  Mr.  Beard,"  he  said,  **  I 
have  made  a  song,  which  I  cannot  sing  as  it  ought  to  be 
sung,  but  I  can  tell  you  how  it  ought  to  be  sung."  But 
then  he  sang  it,  with  the  most  expressive  pathos.  Beard 
stood  listening  in  silent  wonder  and  admiration.  When  it 
was  ended,  he  said,  with  tears  in  his  eyes,  "But,  Mr. 
Handel,  I  can  never  sing  it  like  that ! "  This  anecdote,  not 
recorded  in  common  biographies  of  Handel,  used  to  be  told 
by  the  late  Edward  Fitzgerald,  whose  Letters  have  recently 
been  published. 

Hr.  O.  TiiLworth's  Memorial  of  Kr.  C.  H.  Spnrgeon. 
The  most  memorable  event  of  the  1894  **  Founder's  IXy  at 
the  Orphanage "  was  the  unveiling  of  the  terra-cotta  work 
of  Mr.  Tinworth,  including  a  central  figure  of  the  great 
preacher,  with  panels  representing  two  of  his  most  im- 
portant  undertakings— a  group  of  orphans  with  their  pro- 
tector, and  a  group  of  students  with  their  teachers.  Above 
the  panels  are  the  words,  "  I  have  fought  the  good  fight,  I 
have  finished  my  course,  I  have  kept  the  faith  " ;  while  on 
a  brass  plate  near  the  base  of  the  statue  is  the  following  in- 
scription: '*This  hall  and  monument  erected  in  loving 
memory  to  Charles  Haddon  Spurgeon,"  to  which  is  added 
this  passage  from  one  of  his  addresses  respecting  the 
Orphanage  :  *'  The  objects  of  our  care  are  not  far  to  seek. 
There  they  are  at  our  gates — ^widows,  worn  down  with 
labour,  often  pale,  emaciated,  delicate,  and  even  consump- 
tive ;  children  half  famished,  growing  up  n^lected,  sur- 
rounded with  temptation.  Can  you  look  at  them  without 
pity?  We  cannot.  We  will  work  for  them  through  our 
Orphanage  as  long  as  our  brain  can  think  and  our  pen  can 
write  and  our  heart  can  love.  Neither  sickness  nor  weari- 
ness shall  tempt  us  to  flag  in  this  sacred  enterprise."  The 
Rev.  John  Spurgeon,  father  of  the  pastor,  his  two  sons,  and 
his  widow,  were  present  at  the  ceremony,  with  a  large 
assembly  of  friends  and  sympathisers  with  the  work  of  the 
Tabernacle. 

Bornham  Beeches.— The  sale  of  the  beautiful  domain  of 
Birket  Foster  has  recalled  many  associations  memorable  in 
history  and  in  art  Among  them  is  the  illustration  of  the 
little  book  on  *<Bumham  Beeches'  by  Francis  George 
Heath,  by  whose  timely  suggestion  the  Corporation  of 
London,  in  1879,  secured  the  property  for  the  use  of  the 
public,  under  the  authority  of  the  Act  of  Parliament  for 
preservation  of  open  spaces  within  twenty-five  miles  of  the 
metropolis.  In  that  book  the  story  of  Bumham,  and  of  the 
residence  there  of  the  poet  Gray,  the  author  of  the  Elegy, 
is  told  in  a  charming  way.     The  four  beautiful  wood  en- 


gravings illustrating  Stoke  Pogis  were  from  drawings  by 
Birket  Foster.  Other  illustrations  are  from  the  photograpb 
of  Mr.  Vernon  Heath,  of  world-wide  reputation  in  that  hl 
Mr.  Francis  Heath  says  that  one  of  the  beeches  has  a  girth 
of  thirty  feet  before  sending  off  any  branches,  where  the  tree 
had  been  polled.  Whether  this  tree  still  exists,  or  whether 
the  measurement  was  accurately  taken,  we  do  not  know  ;  b^t 
in  1867  Mr.  Huttula  found  the  measurement  of  the  laiges. 
tree  to  be  twenty-two  feet  nine  inches  at  the  height  of  five 
feet  from  the  ground.  Several  others  were  measured  by  Mr. 
Huttula  at  nineteen  to  twenty  feet  at  the  Fame  height.  Evtrj 
year  since  the  public  acquisition  of  the  famous  retreat  the 
crowd  of  visitors  and  of  artists  increases,  the  facilities  of  access 
by  rail  and  road  making  it  a  pleasant  excursion.  The  Coait 
of  Common  Council  may  well  be  proud  of  their  action,  and 
the  public  spirit  of  Francis  George  Heath  should  sxit  be 
forgotten. 

Perils  of  Student  Life. — As  there  are  strong  eSorts  txadt 
to  diminish  the  control  and  to  relate  the  discipline  of  under- 
graduate life  at  Oxford  and  Cambridge,  the  testimony  of 
M.  Taine  as  to  the  dangers  besetting  the  students  in  Puis 
is  worthy  of  attention.  He  says,  in  his  book  *<  The  Modem 
R^me,"  translated  by  John  Durand  :  "  At  the  Schoc^  d 
Medicine,  I>aw,  Pharmacy,  Fine  Arts,  Charters,  and 
Oriental  Languages,  at  the  Sor bonne,  and  at  the  Ecole 
Centrale  his  emancipation  is  sudden  and  complete.  \Mien 
he  goes  from  secondary  education  to  superior  education  he 
does  not,  as  in  England  and  in  Germany,  pass  from  a 
restricted  liberty  to  one  less  restricted,  but  from  a  cloistered 
discipline  to  complete  independence.  In  a  furnished  room, 
in  the  promiscuity  and  incognito  of  a  common  hotel,  scarcely 
out  of  college,  the  novice  of  twenty  years  finds  at  hand  the 
innumerable  temptations  of  the  streets,  the  dram  shops,  the 
beer  shops,  public  balls,  obscene  publications,  chance  ac- 
quaintances, and  the  liaisons  of  the  gutter.  He  yields  to 
opportunity,  to  example,  he  goes  with  the  current,  he  floc!3 
without  a  rudder,  he  lets  himself  drift  As  far  as  hygiene, 
or  money,  or  sex  is  concerned,  his  mistakes,  his  follies,  great 
or  small,  are  almost  inevitable,  while  it  is  an  average  chance 
if,  during  his  three,  four,  or  five  years  of  full  license,  he  does 
not  become  entirely  corrupt." 

Letter-traps Postal  mishaps  are  so  rare  that  the  per- 
centage of  letters  lost  or  straying  is  wonderfully  small. 
Now  and  then  a  dishonest  person  is  discovered,  either  in 
the  post-office  receiving  houses,  or  among  letter  carriers,  bo: 
these  are  local  disturbances  in  the  system.  A  correspoodeci 
mentions  that  "a  post-card  went  astray  through  havmg 
been  caught  in  an  open  circular  or  halfpenny  letter-trap.^ 
In  another  case  a  directed  envelope,  with  acknowledgmen: 
of  money  received,  was  delayed  through  the  same  cause 
Letter  envelopes  should  always  be  of  a  size  sufficient  tJ 
minimise  this  risk  of  loss  or  delay. 

Tortoni*s. — Tortoni's  once  world-renowned  cafe  at  the 
corner  of  the  Rue  Taitbout  on  the  Boulevard  des  Italiecfs 
Paris,  has  disappeared,  and  with  it  will  be  forgotten  a  hc-^: 
of  noted  scenes  and  personages,  never  to  be  recalled  save  T7 
some  curious  search  into  the  memoirs  and  biographies  cf 
other  days.  Talleyrand  delighted  to  frequent  the  place,  oia: 
to  gather  from  the  roue  and  spy  Montrond  facts  and  gossip 
to  be  turned  to  political  account.  M.  Joux,  the  Hermit  of' 
the  Chauss^e  d*Antin,  was  a  frequenter  of  the  caf5,  and  the 
politest  of  head  waiters,  "Parddn"  Provost,  saw  m^my 
another  notable  of  political  or  literary  or  fashionable  PariaL 

The  original  founder  of  Tortoni's  was  a  Neap>olitan  namet' 
Velloni,  who  came  to  Paris  towards  the  close  of  last  centory 
and  opened  the  caf6  at  the  corner  of  the  Rue  Taitboo:, 
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Inhere  he  depended  for  encouragement  much  less  on  the  sale 
of  coffee  and  liqueurs  than  on  that  of  Neapolitan  ices. 
There  were,  in  1799,  already  nine  hundred  cafes  in  the 
French  capital,  but  there  were  very  few  in  which  even  tole- 
rable ices  were  sold.  Velloni  prospered  to  such  an  extent 
in  the  Kue  Taitbout  that  he  must  needs  found  half  a  score 
places  of  entertainment  scattered  in  different  parts  of  Paris. 
Through  over-speculation  he  fell  into  difficulties,  and  to  save 
something  out  of  the  wreck  of  his  fortune  he  transferred  his 
caf^f  on  the  Boulevard  to  his  manager,  a  fellow-countryman 
uamed  Tortoni,  who  became,  at  first  nominally  and  after- 
wards substantially,  the  proprietor  of  the  establishment. 
Tortoni*s  figures  very  conspicuously,  during  the  First  Empire 
and  the  Restoration,  as  the  favourite  Imunt  both  of  the 
fashionable  world  and  of  statesmen  and  diplomatists. 

And  how  many  more  formerly  famous  temples  of  luxurious 
refection  have  disappeared  from  the  Gay  City  !  The  Caf^  de 
la  Regence  and  the  Cafe  de  la  Rotonde  in  the  Palais  Royal 
have  vanished  as  completely  as  the  Bastille.  No  signs  remain 
of  the  Caf(6  Parfait  or  of  the  Caf(6  Turc  on  the  Boulevard  du 
Temple.  The  subterraneous  coffee-house  known  as  the  Caff 
des  Aveugles,  where  concerts  were  given  every  night  by  an 
orchestra  entirely  composed  of  blind  persons,  is  as  dead  as 
the  adjoining  Caf(6  du  Sauvage,  of  which  the  great  attraction 
was  a  mountebank  dressed  up  as  a  savage,  who  used  to  per- 
form all  kinds  of  pseudo-savage  tricks  for  the  entertainment 
of  the  visitors.  Advancing  civilisation  and  the  perpetual 
desire  for  change  have  swept  all  these  once  popular  places 
from  the  face  of  Paris. 

Hailatormi  of  1894. — The  atmospheric  disturbances  of 
this  year  have  been  probably  greater  than  in  any  year  since 
scientific  records  have  been  kept.  In  earlier  periods  of 
history,  no  doubt,  the  changes  of  the  earth*s  protecting  ocean 
of  air  have  been  more  wonderful,  but  no  previous  records 
exist  of  so  many  storms,  blizzards,  and  other  disturbances, 
at  least  in  the  northern  hemisphere.  Taking  hailstorms 
alone,  common  occurrences  in  Continental  countries  where 
"  paragrele  "  insurance  clubs  abound,  there  was  a  summer 
shower  of  hail,  on  June  7,  unpamlleled  in  violence  within  the 
memory  of  man.  The  storm  of  184$  in  Austria  was  long 
spoken  of,  but  that  of  1894  will  be  more  notable.  Not  a 
few  deaths  of  men  and  animals  occurred  from  falling  trees 
or  lightning-stricken  objects.  The  hailstones  at  Vienna 
were  as  large  as  walnuts,  and  stripped  the  foliage  of  gardens 
and  forests.  It  is  stated  that  in  a  large  £tory  on  the 
Danube  not  fifty  out  of  4,000  panes  of  glass  remained  un- 
broken, and  in  the  Emperor's  palace  above  600  panes  were 
broken. 

ThonuM  i  Kempis,  Eiq.— A  letter  addressed  as  below  to 
Thomas  \  Kempis  as  a  writer  of  to-day  was  received  not 
long  since  in  Paternoster  Row.  It  did  not  come  from 
spiritualist  or  dreamer,  but  from  a  Londoner  who  so 
thoroughly  believed  in  the  present  mundane  existence  of  the 
famous  author  as  to  be  wishful  to  do  business  with  him. 
A  most  interesting  facsimile  reproduction  of  the  '*  De 
Imitatione,"  printed  at  Augsburg  in  1471-2,  had  been  issued 
by  Mr.  Elliot  Stock,  with  an  introduction  by  Canon  Knox 
Little.  A  notice  of  this  as  one  of  the  earliest  books  ever 
printed  was  cut  from  a  daily  newspaper  and  sent  by  one 
of  the  Press  Cutting  Agencies  in  good  faith  to  Thomas  i 


Kempis  through  the  publisher,  with  the  form,  <<  Please  enter 
my  name  as  a  Subscriber  to  your  Agency  for  Newspaper 
Cuttings  relating  to  Myself,  Books,  &c.,"  and  the  following 
letter : 

London,  March  ax,  1894. 

Dear  Sir, — This  agency  supplies  extracts  on  any  subject 
from  all  newspapers  published  throughout  the  United 
Kingdom  and  the  colonies. 

May  I  send  you  all  notices  relating  to  the  enclosed,  or  on 
any  subject  in  which  you  may  be  interested  ? 

Enclosed  please  find  form  of  subscription,  and  awaiting 
an  early  reply, 

I  am,  Sir,  yours  faithfully. 


T.  A.  Kempu,  Esq. 

Faraday'f  First  Public  Appeuranee.— Sir  Roderick 
Murchison  used  to  tell  an  interesting  anecdote  about  Faraday. 
At  the  beginning  of  his  scientific  studies  after  leaving  the 
army  (he  was  in  the  Peninsular  War  with  Wellington,  and 
fought  at  Corunna  under  Sir  John  Moore),  Sir  Roderick 
attended  the  chemistry  class  of  Professor  Brande  at  the  Royal 
Institution.  One  day  Brande  was  absent  through  illness, 
and  his  assistant,  a  pale,  thin  lad,  took  his  place.  He  gave 
the  lecture  and  the  experiments  in  so  admirable  a  manner, 
that  at  the  close  of  the  lecture  he  received  from  the  class  a 
hearty  round  of  applause.  This  was  the  first  public  appear- 
ance, as  a  lecturer,  of  Michael  Faraday. 


Brian  H.  Hodgson. — Five  years  ago,  at  the  Oxfoid 
Commemoration,  the  Sheldonian  rang  with  wild  enthusiasm 
when  the  degree  of  d.cl.  was  conferred  on  a  patriarch  of 
the  age  of  eighty-nine.  Brian  Houghton  Hodgson,  whose 
very  name  was  unknown  to  the  multitude,  but  honoured 
l>y  the  few,  was  thus  distinguished.  He  was  a  man  of  noble 
presence  and  of  great  refinement  of  countenance.  None 
who  witnessed  the  scene  can  forget  the  appearance  of  the 
white-haired  English  scholar  that  day.  He  passed  away  in 
his  ninety-fifth  year  this  summer.  Bom  in  1800,  he  entered 
the  Indian  Civil  Service  in  18 18,  and  was  appointed  secre- 
tary of  the  Nepal  Embassy  before  he  was  twenty-one.  For 
twenty- five  years  he  was  British  Resident  in  Nepal.  After 
other  services  in  the  East,  he  returned  to  England  finally  in 
1858.  The  years  of  his  retirement  from  public  service  have 
been  watched  with  keenest  interest  by  all  oriental  scholars. 
Hundreds  of  manuscripts  had  been  sent  home  in  previous 
years,  and  had  been  distributed  amoi^  the  learned  societies 
of  continental  countries,  as  well  as  in  his  own  country.  It 
*was  by  his  researches  and  munificence  that  the  sacred 
writings  of  Buddhism  were  first  made  known,  although 
younger  men  have  become  famous  by  following  his  studies 
and  making  them  popular.  It  was  not  in  philology  alone 
that  he  was  eminent.  It  is  stated  in  an  obituary  notice  in  the 
**  Times"  that  the  British  Museum  had  received  more  than 
10,000  specimens  of  plants  and  animals  from  Northern  India, 
and  that  there  is  scarcely  one  museum  of  Europe  that  has  not 
been  enriched  by  zoological  treasures  sent  by  Mr.  Hodgson 
from  Nepal,  Tibet,  and  other  remote  regions  of  the  East.  The 
records  of  his  services  have  been  familiar  to  the  Fellows  of  the 
Asiatic  Societies  of  England  and  of  Bengal,  and  to  men  of 
science  everywhere.     It  is  only  now  that  his  name  as  an 
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oriental  scholar  and  naturalist  is  brought  into  prominent 
notice,  when  his  death  is  announced.  He  had  lived  during 
the  last  thirty  years  in  a  delightful  home  in  Gloucestershire, 
from  which  he  had  sent  articles  for  publication  in  the 
transactions  of  learned  societies,  while  he  himself  enjoyed 
till  extreme  age  the  health  and  vigour  which  had  carried 
him  almost  through  the  century. 

Who  Originated  the  Paleftine  Exploratioii  Fund  1-^ 
There  is  no  difference  of  opinion  as  to  the  important  results 
of  thQ  Palestine  Exploration  Fund.  A  question  has  arisen 
as  to  the  first  originator  of  the  scheme.  The  Rev.  Dr. 
Whitty,  M.A.,  puts  in  a  claim,  in  an  elaborate  pamphlet, 
published  by  William  McGee  of  Dublin,  maintaining  that 
the  Fund  began  with  a  proposal  to  increase  the  water- 
supply  for  modern  Jerusalem  and  its  rapidly  increasing 
population.  We  cannot  enter  upon  the  discussion  as  to 
w^ho  was  the  founder  of  the  Fund,  nor  review  the  book 
issued  in  1863,  at  the  time  of  the  Prince  of  Wales's  visit  to 
Palestine,  along  with  Dean  Stanley ;  but  the  poetical 
preamble  to  the  present  pamphlet  will  amuse  every  reader, 
which  we  quote  verbatim  : 

In  Re  A  {Protos),  versus  X.   K  Z. 

Time  presses  onward  with  resistless  force, 
And  Nature,  aye  unswerving  in  her  course, 
Guides  this  vast  Universe  .with  frayless  gear; 
Fulfilling  changeless  laws,  whilst  adding  year  to  year. 

Since  he  who  scribes, — Johannes  Irwine  Whitty — 
Explored  Jerusalem,  the  Holy  City, 
Have  two-and-thirty  age-worn  years  fled  by : — 
See  pr^ent  date  below, — marked  "  Anno  Dominu" 

There, — at  the  epoch  indirectly  shown — 
Three  Britons  sat, — not,  strictly,  ruite  alone — 
Conversing  in  a  tent ;  and  where  they  sate 
Within  a  bowshot  lay  of  the  Damascus  Gate. 

The  Prince  of  Wales, — heir  to  dominion  high 
And  Britain's  Throne— of  said  Triumviri 
Was  one;  Dean  Stanley, — potent  in  each  word — 
Another;  I, — not  then  ordained — the  needful  third. 

My  views, — my  project— did  I  there  unfold  ; — 
My  plans  respecting  Palestine  were  told  : — 

Those  powerful  allies  did  my  Cause  embrace. 

Read  now  the  weighty  documents  that  prove  my  Case. 

Ramsgate,  Anno  Domini  1894. 

Johannes  Irwine  Whitty  may  be  a  man  of  varied  accom- 
plishments, who  in  past  times  has  distinguished  himself  both 
at  Trinity  College,  Dublin,  and  afterwards  at  Oxford,  but 
his  perfervid  Irish  genius  is  not  tempered  by  practical 
wisdom  in  the  publication  of  this  proem.  A  more  praise- 
worthy deed,  rewarded  by  a  bronze  medal  of  the  Royal 
Humane  Society,  was  his  rescuing  a  girl  at  Heme  Bay  in 
1890,  when  he  was  himself  in  his  sixty- seventh  year.  His 
metrical  description  of  this  adventure  appears  in  the  pam- 
phlet, as  suitable  for  a  recitation  or  a  reading  at  meetings.  It 
is  also  a  fact  that  Dr.  Whitty  obtained  the  earliest  Firman 
from  the  late  Sultan  and  Fuad  Pasha,  the  Grand  Vizier,  thirty 
years  ago,  for  exploring  subterranean  Jerusalem  in  search  of 
water. 

Comete. — Two  new  comets  have  been  discovered  this 
year ;  one  by  Mr.  Denning  at  Bristol,  on  March  26  (Easter 
Monday),  and  the  other  by  Mr.  Gale,  at  Sydney,  on  April  3. 
The  latter  was  for  a  short  time  visible  without  the  aid 
of  a  telescope.  Denning's  had  passed  its  nearest  point  to 
the  Sun  so  long  ago  as  February  13,  and  ceased  to  be 
visible  a  few  weeks  afler ;  it  will  probably  return  in  1901. 
Gale's  was  in  perihelion  on  April  14,  and  at  the  end  of  that 
month  was  about  six  times  as  bright  as  at  the  time  of 
discovery.  Its  northerly  motion  was  so  rapid  that  it  was 
observed  in  Europe  in  the  months  of  May  and  June ;  but 
it  has  since  ceased  to  be  visible  even  with  powerful  tele- 
scop)es. 

A  small  periodical  comet  returned  last  spring.  First  dis- 
covered by  the  late  M.  Tempel  at  Milan,  on  July  3,  1873, 
it  was  found  to  be  revolving  in  a  short  elliptic  orbit  round 


the  Sun,  with  a  period  of  about  5|  years,  and  was  observe! 
again  in  the  autumn  of  1878.  Though  not  seen  at  the  it 
turns  due  in  the  winter  of  1883  and  the  early  spring  of  1S89, 
it  was  re-discovered  by  Mr.  Finlay  at  the  Cape  of  Good 
Hope  on  the  8th  of  May  last,  and  was  visible  for  a  few  weeks 
as  a  telescopic  comet. 

One  other  periodical  comet  is  expected  this  year,  \\\t 
return  of  which  may  be  looked  forward  to  with  confider.<~, 
in  the  course  of  next  winter.  The  comet  in  question  (knot?ii 
as  Encke's)  will  not  make  its  nearest  approach  to  the  S*^ 
until  February  10,  but  it  will  probably  become  visible  sc-jjs 
time  in  December. — w.  T.  lynn. 

Steamers  of  the  African  Lakes. — Besides  the  steamboats 
constructed  by  the  *' African  Lakes  Company,*'  there  are 
boats  belonging  to  the  "Zambesi  Traffic  Company,"  the 
"African  International  Flotilla  Company,''  pljring  cm  the 
lakes  and  on  the  Zambesi  river  for  trade.  If  the  proposed 
railway  from  Zanzibar  towards  Uganda  is  ever  completed, 
the  slave  trade  will  die  away.  "The  Arabs,"  says  Mr. 
Commissioner  Johnston,  "  I  am  happy  to  say,  are  a  waning 
force,  and  wUl  soon  cease  to  be  a  factor  in  Central  Africas 
politics,  at  any  rate  so  far  as  British  Africa  is  concerned." 

Roses  on  the  Bhiri  Highlands.— As  a  proof  of  the 
favourable  climate  of  the  Shire  Highlands,  which  Dr. 
Livingstone  recommended  as  a  field  for  Scottish  emigration, 
it  is  a  fact  that  the  settlers  on  the  Shir^  have  splendid  rose 
trees  in  their  gardens,  and  the  roses  are  in  flower  all  the 
year. 

Astronomical  Kotes  for  August. — On  the   ist  of  this 
month  the  Sun  rises  at  4h.  25m.  in  the  morning,  and  sets  at 
7h.  47m.  in  the  evening ;  on  the  15th  he  rises  at  4IL.  47m., 
and  sets  at  7h.  21m.     The  Moon  is  New  on  the  isi  at 
24  minutes  past  noon ;  in  the  First  Quarter  at  loh.  5m.  on 
the  forenoon  of  the  8th  ;  Full  at  ih.  17m.  on  the  aftemoco  of 
the  i6th  ;  in  Last  Quarter  at  5h.  40m.  on  the  morning  of  th^ 
24th  ;  and  New  again  at  8h.  5m.  on  the  evening  of  the  30(1l 
She  will  be  in  apogee,  or  farthest  from  the  Earth,  about  7 
o'clock  on  the  evening  of  the  13th,  and  in  perigee,  or  nearest 
us,  at  7  o'clock  on  the  morning  of  the  29th.     The  pianei 
Mercury  will  be  at  greatest  western  elongation  from  ihc  San 
on  the  morning  of  the  9th,  and  being  at  the  time  of  con- 
siderable northern  declination  in  the  constellation  Canser, 
will  be  visible  for  a  few  mornings  before  sunrise.     Venus  i< 
still  a  morning  star,  passing  during  the  month  from  Gemini 
into  Cancer ;  she  will  be  about  7^  due  south  of  Pollux  on 
the  13th,  and  in  conjunction  with  the  Moon  (then  homed. 
and  within  two  days  of  being  New)  on  the  28th.    Mars  rises 
soon  after  10  o'clock  in  the  evening  at  the  beginnii^  cf  the 
month,  and  about  an  hour  earlier  at  the  end  of  it,  passicig 
from  the  constellation  Pisces  into  Aries ;  he  will  be  in  con- 
junction  with   the  Moon  on   the  morning  of   the   22nd. 
Jupiter  is  a  morning  star  situated  near  the  common  honndar) 
of  the  constellations  Taurus  and  Gemini,  and  rising  not  long 
after  midnight ;  he  will  be  m  conjunction  with  the  Moon  oc 
the  morning  of  the  26th.     Saturn  is  still  in  Virgo,  and  will 
be  about  5^  due  north  of  the  bright  star  Spica  on  the  Z2th, 
when  he  sets  at)out  half-past  9  o'clock  in  the  evening ;  he 
will  be  in  conjunction  with  the  Moon  on  the  6th.     The  cnl) 
special  phenomenon  requiring  mention  this  month  is   the 
appearance  of  the  Perseids  or  August  meteors.     Although 
the  history  of  these  bodies  cannot  be  traced  so  £u  back  a.% 
that  of  the  Leonids  or  mid-November  meteors,  they  are  prob- 
ably far  older  denizens  of  our  sjrstem  than  the  latter,  which 
are  thought  to  have  been  introduced  into  it  by  the  attraction 
of  Uranus  about  the  second  century  of  the  Christian  era. 
Being  more  evenly  distributed  along  the  eittent  of  the  elliptic 
ring  in  which  they  move  round  the  Sun,  they  are  seen  ever} 
year,  but  never  in  such  abundance  or  with  such  a  brilliani 
display  as  the  November  meteors    occasionally    presenL 
Their  appearance,  however,  lasts  much  longer,  and  whoever 
watches  for  them  on  any  night  in  the  second  week  of  Augu>t 
(but  particularly  on  those  of  the  9th  and  ioth)will  becertair 
to  see  some.     It  is  well   known  that   the  mid -November 
stream  is  connected  with  a  small  comet  seen  in  December 
1865,  and  expected  again  in  1899 ;  that  of  August  b  con 
nected  with  a  brighter  comet  ob6er%'ed  in  1862,  which  ha> 
been  calculated  to  be  moving  round  the  Sun  in  a  period  c 
about  124  years.— w.  T.  lynn. 
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THE  TURN   OF  THE  TIDE. 

A  SUFFOLK  STORY. 


THEY  were  not  given  to  drink  or  carouse,  the 
good  folks  of  Deben,  but  none  more  relished 
a  talk  at  the  Swan.  Night  after  night,  year 
after  year,  the  same  little  group  would  assemble, 
staple  customers  of  the  spare,  silent  host,  the  village 
blacksmith  and  his  sturdy,  talkative  wife,  neighbours 
all,  yet  seldom  meeting  except  in  Mrs.  Forsdyke's 
parlour  or  on  the  way  to  church  and  chapel. 

The  foremost  in  substance  and  general  considera- 
tion was  Tom  Turtle  the  miller.  He  enjoyed  the 
CTedit  of  being  the  strongest  man,  not  only  in  the 
village,  but  for  miles  round.  As  the  phrase  ran, 
you  might  ride  a  white  mare  black  before  finding 
such  another.  This  gift  of  extraordinary,  some 
were  tempted  to  say  superhuman,  bodily  powers 
had  made  him  the  hero  of  many  an  adventure  in 
yearsgone  by— had  made  him  enemies  too.  Atrial 
of  strength,  however  good-naturedly  begun,  may  end 
in  surliness,  resentment — in  bloodshed  and  broken 
bones.  The  miller  now  rested  on  his  laurels,  no 
one  after  the  lapse  of  years  grudging  his  triumphs. 


The  village,  indeed,  gloried  in  its  strong  man.  He 
was  by  no  means  a  Hercules  to  look  at,  being 
slightly  below  the  average  height ;  but  the  discrimi- 
nating in  such  matters  would  have  singled  him 
from  a  crowd.  Wiry,  muscular,  not  an  ounce  of 
superfluous  flesh  about  him,  the  miller,  although 
now  middle-aged,  was  still  a  match  for  the  best. 

After  the  strong  man,  the  wise.  Next  in  impor- 
tance, perhaps,  came  the  master  mason,  the  wisest 
and  wittiest  of  the  little  community,  some  averred 
of  the  entire  county.  Had  the  miller  lived  in  the 
dark  ages,  he  might  have  figured  among  the 
immortal  knights  of  chivalry  ;  had  Josh  Twig  lived 
two  or  three  centuries  ago,  he  would  assuredly  have 
been  burnt  as  a  wizard.  Ready  of  speech,  he  was 
yet  swifter  at  getting  to  the  bottom  of  things. 
Whenever  any  mystery  had  occurred— what  place 
is  without  its  mysteries  ? — the  wise  man  had  solved 
it,  and  at  once,  as  if  by  instinct 

Upon  one  occasion  a  robbery  had  been  committed 
at  the  Hall.  The  wise  man  was  summoned  before 
anyone  thought  of  going  to  the  police,  and,  sure 
enough,  he  set  them,  when  they  came,  on  the  track 
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of  the  thieves.  Another  time  the  village  had  been 
thrown  into  a  ferment  by  a  disputed  will.  Counter- 
claims were  made  to  some  money  on  the  strength  of 
a  so-called  codicil  The  wise  man  just  turned  the 
document  between  finger  and  thumb  and  held  it 
to  the  light,  and  pronounced  judgment  The 
writing  was  younger  than  the  stamped  date  of 
the  paper !  A  reputation  for  sapience  so  well 
established  needed  no  artificial  keeping  up.  The 
wise  man  never  went  out  of  his  way  to  be  witty  or 
knowing.  With  his  friend  the  miller,  he  could 
number  his  triumphs  by  the  score. 

He  was  a  tall,  attenuated  fellow  of  unprosperous 
appearance.  Wisdom  does  not  always  enrich,  in 
the  material  sense  of  the  word,  and  it  must  be 
admitted  the  village  Solomon  had  one  weakness. 
He  was  a  lone  widower,  he  was  very  rheumatic,  the 
snug  alehouse  parlour,  a  chat  with  neighbours  and 
a  glass  of  home-brewed — or  something  stronger — 
tempted  him  occasionally  from  the  path  of  duty. 

Where  strength  and  wisdom  abound,  courage 
should  not  be  wanting,  nor  was  it  here.  The  brave 
man  of  the  place  was  a  small  farmer,  named  Luke 
Ling,  whose  exploits  would  fill  a  volume.  No  one 
could  for  a  moment  suspect  anything  of  the  kind. 
He  looked  more  like  a  local  preacher  than  a  man  who 
had  stopped  runaway  horses,  rescued  a  dozen  folks 
from  fire,  broken  ice,  mad  bulls,  and  other  perils, 
pursued  horse-stealers  for  miles  in  his  nightshirt,  and 
performed  innumerable  feats  of  the  same  doughty 
kind.  Truth  to  tell,  there  was  nothing  he  stood  in 
terror  of,  unless  it  was  his  wife's  temper !  Good 
Mrs.  Ling  had  been  the  making  of  his  worldly 
fortunes,  but  lacked  the  saving  grace  of  gentleness. 
Little  things  would  set  her  tongue  going. 

A  hearty  laugh  is  as  necessary  to  social  well-being 
and  happiness  as  the  more  stable  advantages  just 
enumerated.  What  avail  brawny  arms,  subtle  brains, 
a  valiant  spirit,  without  cheerfulness  ?  Life  was  not 
more  uniformly  prosperous  or  sunny  at  Deben  than 
elsewhere,  folks  were  not  of  more  hilarious  dispo- 
sition than  the  average,  but  they  keenly  relished  a 
joke.  No  one  would  have  been  more  missed  than 
the  sheep-shearer.  Nat  Sly  was  in  himself  a  joke  : 
of  extraordinary  height  and  thinness,  he  might  have 
figured  in  a  travelling  show  as  the  tall  man,  whilst 
his  suppleness  and  agility  were  worthy  of  an  acrobat. 
He  would  allow  the  miller  to  double  him  up, 
literally  fold  him  over  and  over,  like  a  bit  of  ribbon, 
and  although  no  longer  young,  and  living  from 
hand  to  mouth,  he  was  tricky  as  a  monkey.  Sheep, 
unfortunately,  do  not  require  shearing  more  than 
once  a  year,  jokes  are  not  usually  paid  for ;  Nat,  as 
he  was  always  called,  kept  body  and  soul  together 
by  half  a  dozen  trades.  He  reared  poultry,  was  the 
village  carrier,  helped  at  haysel  and  harvest,  and  in 
winter,  when  ponds  were  frozen,  fetched  everybody 
water.  He  also  bought  everyone's  walnuts  and 
hawked  them  in  the  neighbouring  town. 

Besides  these,  several  others  seldom  failed  to 
look  in — ^minor  characters,  yet  indispensable  to  the 
little  society.  They  would  discuss  politics,  public 
affairs,  crops  and  local  news,  often,  it  must  be 
cdnfe^ed,  lapsing  into  gossip.  No  greater  mistake 
than  to  suppose  tittle-tattle  a  weakness  of  one  sex 
only. 

It  was  a  sultry  night  with  heavy  showers  just  after 


harvest.  Heavy  showers  had  already  fallen,  and 
intermittent  flashes  of  lightning  betokened  a  coming 
storm.  Nevertheless,  one  after  the  other,  alike 
miller,  mason,  farmer,  and  sheep-shearer  dropped 
in,  pipes  were  lit,  a  jug  of  ale  set  on  the  table  ;  i: 
was  evident  that  they  were  all  disposed  to  sociable- 
ness.  "  Neighbour," said  the  first,  addressing  himself 
to  his  host,  "  have  you  a  long  memory  ?  Do  you 
remember  something  that  happened  in  this  ver}- 
room  just  twenty  years  ago  ?  " 

The  innkeeper  put  down  his  tray  of  mugs  and 
answered  with  huffishness— not  a  soul  present  "had 
ever  owed  him  a  halfpenny  ;  his  remark,  therefore, 
could  hurt  nobody's  feelings — 

"  Twenty  years  indeed  !  I  think  I  have  enough  to 
do  to  keep  my  eye  upon  twenty-four  hours.  Just 
look  at  that  slate  up  there  !  Twopences,  twopence^, 
only  twopences — yet  where  should  I  be  if  I  gave 
every  pint  of  beer  away  ?  " 

"  Come,  John,  sit  down  a  bit,"  the  miller  added 
persuasively.  He  liked  to  have  old  stories  over  and 
over  again.  "  It  is,  I  say,  just  twenty  years  ago 
since- 
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"  I  hear  some  one  at  the  door,"  replied  the  host, 
hurrying  off. 

When  he  was  gone  his  clients  eyed  each  other 
significantly. 

To  the  sheep-shearer  the  occasion  was  irresistible- 
Rising  from  his  chair  he  now  imitated  Forsdyke's 
speech  and  action,  the  pettish  rejoinder,  the  dis- 
patch with  which  he  placed  his  glasses  and  hurried 
out. 

"  Memory  is  Jacob,  but  conscience  is  Methuselah," 
put  in  the  wise  man.  He  always  made  his  sen- 
tences as  short  as  possible — ^a  sure  way  of  being 
heard  with  respect.  No  one  ever  remembered  him  to 
have  delivered  a  speech  of  more  than  a  dozen  words. 

"  Ah,  you  are  right  there.  Josh,"  said  Ling  the 
brave,  but  timidity  itself  where  speech  was  con- 
cerned. He  seldom  opened  his  lips  unless  to  break 
a  dead  silence,  when,  indeed,  utterance  seemed  a 
duty.  He  imitated  his  sapient  neighbour,  too, 
trying  to  say  as  little  as  possible,  but,  alas  !  the  less 
he  said,  the  less  matter  there  seemed  in  his  utter- 
ances. True  modesty  goes  with  a  valiant  spirit,  and 
Luke  Ling  had  ever  a  poor  opinion  of  himself. 

Turtle,  the  miller,  on  the  other  hand,  was  self- 
confident  to  a  fault  In  his  youth  he  had  earned 
the  notoriety  of  a  braggart.  "  Well,  there  is  no 
denying  the  fact.  John  was  a  little  to  blame  in 
that  affair,"  he  began. 

"We  ail  want  looking-glasses  where  our  own 
deeds  are  concerned,"  said  the  village  Solomon, 
looking  at  Turtle. 

"  I  say  nothing  to  the  contrary.  That  does  not 
hinder  us  from  looking  at  other  people's,"  he  replied 
"  And,  deny  it  who  can,  better  by  far  damage  a 
man  with  your  fists  than  your  tongue." 

"  Well,"  said  Ling— ever  a  man  of  peace,  he  could 
not  bear  to  hear  his  neighbours  decried — "John 
was  no  worse  than  the  rest  of  us,  I  daresay.  We 
were  all  scapegraces  twenty  years  ago." 

"  And  some  of  us  are  not  so  much  the  wiser  now,** 
exclaimed  Nat  the  jester.  "  I,  for  one,  could  break 
my  heart  for  a  pretty  girl  to-morrow."  Being  a 
l>achelor  he  could  avow  the  sentiment  without  a 
blush. 
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The  three  heads  of  houses  kept  meek  silence. 
At  last  Ling  ventured  to  say,  "  She  was  a  beauty. 
There  is  no  denying  that." 

He  spoke  in  a  low  voice,  as  if  to  himself.  The 
others  heard,  however,  and  in  turn  became  medita- 
tive. When  the  host  bustled  in,  followed  by  a 
stranger,  he  found  all  four  silent  as  statues. 

II.— SOLOMON  OUT-SOLOMONED. 

"  n^AKE  off  your  overcoat  and  hat,  sir  ;  my  help 

X      will  put  a  chop  to  the  fire  at  once ;  meantime, 
would  you  like  anything  warm  after  your 
walk  in  the  rain  ?  " 

Homely  as  was  the  accommodation  offered  at 
the  Swan,  it  entertained  an  occasional  stranger ; 
cyclists  were  unknown  a  generation  ago,  but  com- 
mercial travellers  from  time  to  time  put  up  at 
Deben  for  the  night,  and  even  an  artist  or  two  had 
patronised  Mrs.  Forsdyke's  chops  and  potatoes. 

The  visitor  now  ushered  in  belonged  to  neither 
category.  He  was  a  bronzed,  bearded  man  in  his 
prime,  perhaps  a  seafarer,  perhaps  a  colonist, 
certainly  one  accustomed  to  out-of-door  life  and 
adventure.  The  very  whiff  of  ocean,  the  breath 
of  far-off  lands,  seemed  borne  with  his  presence  ; 
stalwart  and  weather-beaten  as  were  the  rest — 
Forsdyke  combining  the  trade  of  blacksmith  with 
that  of  innkeeper — they  looked  almost  pale-faced 
puny  civilians  by  comparison.  And  although 
evidently  one  of  themselves— that  is  to  say,  a  man 
of  the  people— he  was  easy-mannered,  polite,  ready 
as  the  squire  or  the  parson. 

"  Good  evening,  gentlemen,"  he  said  after  having 
ordered  a  cup  of  tea.  "  You  all  look  uncommonly 
comfortable  here." 

"  Well,  yes,"  said  Nat  the  wit.  The  presence  of  a 
Prime  Minister  or  of  an  Archbishop  would  not  have 
daunted  him.  "  Was  ever  a  man's  purse  filled  by 
imitating  the  prophet  Jeremiah?  Times  don't  mend ; 
we  are  no  better  off  than  we  were  years  ago." 

"  Speak  for  yourself,"  put  in  the  miller.  He  was 
what  is  called  a  substantial  man  in  East  Anglia. 
''  But  a  glass  of  homebrewed,  a  pipe,  a  chat  about 
days  gone  by  !  No  matter  where  you  have 
travelled,  you  found  nothing  better,  I'll  warrant, 
sir  ?  "  he  added. 

The  stranger  seemed  almost  to  resent  the  query. 
He  turned  to  his  tea-tray  with  curt  but  not  un- 
friendly rejoinder. 

"  Chat  away,  then  ;  don't  let  me  interrupt  you. 
One  is  more  inclined  to  listen  than  to  talk  after  a 
long  journey." 

"  We  were  talking  of  a  pretty  lass "  began 

the  miller. 

"And,  of  course,  of  brainless  pates,"  put  in 
Twig,  the  village  Solomon. 

"  Humph  !  the  two  do  generally  go  together," 
laughed  the  stranger,  as  he  sipped  his  tea. 

"  Tis  the  same  north  and  south,  east  and  west ; 
we  are  all  moths  to  the  candle,  tinder  to  the  spark, 
where  a  pair  of  bright  eyes  are  concerned,"  added  Nat. 

"  And  as  sure  as  they  bewitch  one  they  bewitch 
a  score.  We  were  talking  of  our  young  days," 
the  miller  went  on,  "  of  years  gone  by.  What  was 
there  about  Polly  Smith " 

''Miss    Marie    Markham-Smith,"    interrupted 


Ling,  the  timid  brave  man.     He  liked  folks  to  have 
their  style  and  title. 

"  Pooh  !  Polly  Smith  she  was  and  is  to  me,  in 
spite  of  her  new-fangled  gentility.  What  was  there 
about  that  bit  of  a  girl,  I  say,  to  turn  all  our  heads  ?" 

"  Speak  for  yourself,"  exclaimed  Nat,  imitating 
the  miller's  tone  of  a  few  minutes  before. 

"  Well,  the  little  minx  contrived  to  do  a  deal  of 
mischief.  Here,  then,  in  this  very  room,  just 
twenty  years  ago,  six  fellows  were  quarrelling  like 
cat  and  dog  about  a  miss  in  her  teens." 

The  last  sentence  was  addressed  to  the  new- 
comer, who  still  sipped  his  tea  by  the  table.  From 
time  to  time  he  had  glanced  at  each  of  the  smokers, 
apparently  now  more  interested  in  them  than  they 
were  in  himself.  Only  the  wise  man  watched  him 
without  appearing  to  do  so. 

"John  is  off;  he  has  no  liking  for  old  stories  ; 
but  bygones  are  bygones." 

"  So  fools  say,"  put  in  Twig. 

"Ah,  you  are  right  there,"  said  the  stranger 
warmly.  The  oracle  added  in  a  still  more  im- 
pressive voice : 

"Were  bygones  bygones  indeed,  the  world 
would  go  back." 

"  Your  meaning  is,  I  suppose,  that  folks  must 
not  be  allowed  to  forget  their  evildoings  ?  " 

Ling's  timid  speech  was  again  pooh-poohed,  this 
time  by  Nat.  "  Words  have  more  meanings  than 
one,  Luke." 

"Come,  Josh,  let  Turtle  tell  the  gentleman " 

"  My  name  is  English." 

"Tell  Mr.  English  what  happened  here  years 
ago,  when  we  were  all  young  and  hasty." 

The  miller  was  the  story-teller  of  the  little  circle. 
Twig  was  too  sententious.  Ling  too  timid,  Sly  too 
pranksome  to  get  through  a  narrative.  As  to 
their  host,  John  Forsdyke  had  never  sufficient 
time  either  to  listen  or  to  hear,  being  constantly 
called  away. 

"  There  is  not  much  to  tell.  Could  we  see  the 
thing  done  over  again,  that  would  be  worth 
something.  Well,  it  happened  this  way.  On  just 
such  a  night  as  this— my  story  shall  be  short " 

"  No  good  story  was  ever  long,"  put  in  Twig. 

"  No  love-story  was  ever  long,"  added  Sly. 

There  was  a  round  of  applauding  laughter.  The 
miller  went  on  ; 

"Well,  there  had  been  thunder  and  lightning 
and  a  shower,  and  we  had  dropped  in  as  to-night, 
my  neighbours  yonder " — here  he  nodded  at  the 
three  smokers  opposite — "  and  young  Askew,  who 
was  sitting  just  where  you  are  now,  sir"— this 
was  addressed  to  the  stranger. 

"  And  Sam  Leaver ;  you  have  forgotten  him, 
Tom." 

Ling,  the  timid,  was  again  the  interrupter.  He 
was  always  for  accuracy  and  detail. 

"  You  might  as  well  ask  Tom  to  put  in  poker 
and  tongs,"  Twig  remarked  contemptuously. 

"  You  mean  that  Sam  had  nothing  to  do  with 
the  matter?"  asked  the  offender  meekly. 

"  I  mean  what  I  say.    Go  on,  Tom." 

In  spite  of  the  rebuke,  it  was  evident  that  Ling 
had  something  else  to  say.  He  coughed,  hummed, 
ha'd,  fidgeted  in  his  chair,  glanced  appealingly  at 
Sly.    Finding  that  no  one  took  the  hint,  he  got  out  : 
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"AVhat  about  John?" 

"John  was  then,  as  now,  master  here,  his  father 
being  old  and  paralytic.  So  here  we  were,  sir, 
and  all  six  of  us  talking  about  a  girl." 

"Talking,  you  call  it?"  quoth  Sly.  "From 
the  first  it  was  as  much  as  we  could  do  lo  keep  our 
fists  to  ourselves." 

The  miller  now  raised  his  voice,  evidently 
detemiined  to  finish  his  story  without  further  inter- 
ruption.    The  three  neighbours  laid  down  their 


pipes.  The  stranger  leaned  back  in  his  chair 
dreamily.  From  time  to  lime  their  host  appeared 
on  the  threshold,  caught  a  word,  then  vanished. 

"  We  had  all  been  helping  in  the  harvest  field— 
your  grandfather's  four-acre,  as  you  remember, 
Luke — for  the  weather  was  breaking,  and  next  day 
was  Sunday.  Polly  Smith— in  those  days  no 
finer  than  the  rest  of  us— had  raked  after  the 
waggon  with  your  wife  that  was  to  be.  Josh,  and 
yours,  Luke,  and  my  own,  besides  Rosey  Turk  and 
Jane  May^nicer  girls  couldn't  be." 

"  Ah,  you  are  right  there,"  ejaculated  Ling. 
He  always  paid  due  tribute  to  the  admirable 
practical  qualities  of  his  wife.  If  a  bit  of  a  shrew, 
she  had  been,  in  homely  phrase,  the  making  of  him. 

"  But  we  had  no  eyes  except  for  Polly  I  Had 
the  others  been  angels  dropped  from  the  skies, 
or  had  each  carried  the  Bank  of  England  in 
her  pocket,  'twould  have  been  all  one.  Was  it 
her  hair,  the  colour  of  wheat  just  on  the  turn,  and 


bright  as  a  guinea  whether  the  sun  shone  or  no  ; 
was  it  her  eyes,  blue  as  foi^et-mc-nots  after  the 
watering-pot  has  been  on  them ;  was  it  her  little 
figure,  that  needed  no  dressing  up  to  look  like  a 
fairy  ?  I  can't  say." 

The  listeners  sighed  sympathetically.  As  to  the 
stranger,  he  seemed  hardly  less  interested  than 
themselves.  Twig,  ever  observant  of  the  observant, 
studied  the  shadow  of  his  profile  thrown  on  the 
wall.    It  bad  evidently  set  him  thinking. 

"That  afternoon,"  pursued  the 
storyteller,  "what  with  throwing  a 
flower  to  one,  letting  another  tie  on 
her  hat,  singing  a  duet  with  this,  ac 
ceptingadrinkcufginger-beer.say.from 
me,  a  bit  of  harvest  cake,  say,  &om 
you  " — here  he  looked  at  Lin^  but 
the  brave  man  shook  his  head  sadly, 
hehad  never  been  an  especial  farouhte 
of  the  other  sex — "  I  say,  what  with 
one  thing  and  another,  she  had  set 
us  all  by  the  ears.  We  all  wanted 
her,  and  we  all  felt  sure  of  getting 
her ;  but  if  she  showed  any  prefer- 
ence, it  was  not  for  any  of  us  in  this 
room." 

He  now  turned  to  the  stranger  and 

added,  "  That  young  fellow  I  spoke 

of  just  now,  Askew  by  name,   you 

must  know,  sir,  was  what  is  called  a 

handsome  chap,  the  sort  of  chap  girls 

run  after.    But  he  hadn't  a  penny  to 

bless  himself   with,  he   hadn't— so 

folks  said— even  a  right  to  his  father's 

I  when  we  got  to  high  words— I  don't 

n,  we  were  all  much  of  a  muchness  in 

—I  don't  blame  you,  I  say,  John  " — their 

itered  and  stood  by  the  door  listening — 

one  scatterbrains  out  of  six,  that  is  alL 

lying,  when  we  got  to  high  words  about 

ame  that  word  of  John's ;  young  Askew's 

up  in  a  moment.     A  quarter  of  an  hour 

is  marched  off  to  the  police-sUtion  fw 

:en  Joh  n's  head— attempted  manslaughter 

;d  at  the  assizes,  but  what  it  was  called 

matters  little.    The  poor  fellow  got  eighteen  months' 

imprisonment  in  consequence  of  what  took  place 

here  twenty  years  ago,  and  from  that  day  to  this  we 

have  never  heard  of  him.      Some  said  he  had 

enlisted  in  the  army,  others  that  he  set  off  for  the 

gold-diggings,   others  that  he  went    to   Canada. 

All  we  know  is  this,  he  never  came  back." 

There  was  a  pause,  during  which  the  wise  man 
continued  to  study  the  profile  on  the  wall.  Sud- 
denly he  rose  and  said  in  the  oracular  voice  his 
neighbours  knew  so  well, 

"  Till  half  an  hour  ago  !  John  Forsdyke  and 
Charley  Askew,  shake  hands." 

Solomon  had  out-Solomoned  himself.  The  crown- 
ing proof  of  his  wisdom  came  like  a  thunderbolt. 
Eich  stood  stock  still. 

ni.— UBUORIES,  OLD  MEUORtKS  ! 

THEN  followed  a  scene  as  tumultuous,  though 
more  peaceful,  than  that  just  recorded.    Loud 
cheers    and   hoorays   were    raised,    first   for 
the  old  comrade,  next  for  his  discoverer.    The 
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SIX  men  shook  hands  all  round ;  Askew  was 
interrogated  clamorously  by  four  at  a  time,  the 
village  Solomon  maintaining  dignified  silence. 
Finsdly,  Forsdyke  rushed  out  to  fetch  a  bottle  or 
two  of  his  old  harvest  beer ;  Ling  retired  to  a 
corner  to  sob  like  a  child.  Nat  put  his  arms  about 
the  new-comer  and  whirled  him  round  the  room 
till  both  grew  giddy.  The  miller  stood  first  on 
one  foot  then  on  another,  uttering  ejaculations 
of  wonder  and  contentment. 

When  at  last  comparative  calm  was  restored, 
interest  in  the  traveller  became  merged  in  admit  a- 
tion  of  the  oracle.  Never  had  Twig's  reputation 
stood  so  high.  Such  a  man  ought  to  become 
Prime  Minister  or  Lord  Chancellor.  The  country 
could  ill  afford  to  let  him  rest  in  obscurity. 

But  modesty  is  the  truest  test  of  wisdom. 

"  What  are  you  talking  about ! "  said  Twig  to 
the  flatterers.     "  I  was  not  born  blind." 

"  But  just  look  now,"  the  miller  replied,  holding 
Askew  out  at  arm's  length,  "  where  is  the  stripling 
I  could  once  have  lifted  with  one  hand  ?  Not  a 
trace  of  him  in  this  big  fellow  here." 

"But,  but — have  done  with  your  buts.  Are 
men  bom  twice  in  this  world  ?  " 

"  Time  is  a  tailor,  anyhow,"  added  the  wit.  "  He 
dresses  up  a  man  a  good  many  times  before  he 
dies.  Charley  was  never  a  bad-looking  fellow,  but 
let  Miss  Polly  see  him  now  ! " 

"Miss  Polly?"  asked  Askew,  smiling  incredu- 
lously. 

"Oh,  you  pictured  your  old  love  a  sober 
matron,  did  you  ?  Not  she ;  and  really,  to  see 
her,  no  one  would  guess  her  age— sixteen  when 
you  went  away,  twenty  added  to  that.  She  is 
worth  looking  at  still,  I  warrant  you ;  but  a  fine 
lady  nowadays — oh,  much  too  fine  for  such  as  us — 
and  walks  to  church  just  so." 

Here  Nat,  pretending  to  hold  a  long  skirt  with 
one  hand,  with  the  other  a  prayer-book,  head 
coquettishly  bent  down,  eyes  evidently  conscious 
of  admiration,  exactly  aped  the  village  beauty. 

"  I  always  said  Polly  was  a  born  lady." 

"  Humph  !  Charley  lad,"  Nat  replied,  now  re- 
seating himself  and  sobering  down.  With  his 
long  limbs  stretched  out  and  hands  in  pockets  he 
continued  in  his  dry,  humorous  way  :  "  Humph  ! 
there  are  helps  to  that  business.  Fine  feathers 
— you  have  heard  that  saying,  I  suppose  ?  Well, 
Miss  Polly — Marie  she  calls  herself,  after  foreign 
fashion — was  taken  up  by  an  aunt  after  you  went 
away.  The  little  thing  was  sent— across  the  water, 
I  believe — to  a  boarding-school,  learned  to  play  th6 
piano,  parley-vousing,  and  so  on.  But  she  hasn't 
found  her  gentleman  yet.  You  see,  she  looks  too 
high.'' 

"I  don't  blame  the  girl,"  put  in  the  miller, 
**Let  those  who  can  get  on,  I  say.  And  you 
know,  Nat,  Miss  Smith  might  marry  the  curate 
and — so  they  say— Mr.  Johnson  the  young  lawyer 
to-morrow,  if  she  chose." 

"  Might,  but  doesn't,"  jocularly  continued  Nat. 
*' Charley,   old   boy,   there's    a    chance  for    you 
-still." 

"  I  should  like  well  enough  to  see  her  for  the 
sake  of  old  times,"  the  other  replied,  "  and  every 
one  else  still  living  whom  I  knew  as  a  youngster. 


But  I  must  ask  all  of  you  to  oblige  me  in  one 
thing,  and  among  ourselves,  we  are  comrades " 

"Twenty  things  to  oblige  you,"  John  said,  de- 
positing his  bottles  disregarded  in  the  interest  of 
the  moment.  "  Of  course  I  was  sorry  afterwards, 
Charley— for  what  I  twitted  you  with,  1  mean." 

Askew  shook  his  friend's  hand  "  Not  a  word 
more,"  he  murmured. 

"  I  always  intended  to  come  home  some  day," 
continued  the  traveller.  "  The  old  country  did  not 
use  me  particularly  well ;  I  had  a  hard  time  of 
it " 

"  That  you  had,  poor  lad  ! "  sighed  Ling. 

"  I  had  left  neither  kith  nor  kin  behind  ;  there 
are  scores  of  places  as  pleasant  to  live  in  as  Deben. 
But  memories— old  memories  !  They  cling  to  one 
like  ivy.  They  won't  let  you  go.  In  spite  of 
everything,  here  I  am  and  here  I  mean  to  stay." 
.   There  was  a  chorus  of  applause.     He  went  on  : 

"  I  was  never  a  proud  man.  What  name  had 
1,  have  I,  to  be  proud  of?  But  I  called  myself 
English  just  now-- a  name  I  certainly  have  a  right 
to.  English  I  have  been  since  I  went  away, 
English  I  remain." 

"  We  understand,"  said  his  listeners. 

"Perhaps  always.  I  don't  suppose  anyone  in 
the  place  besides  yourselves  remembers  me.  Why 
should  I  remind  them  that  I  was  once  a  work- 
house boy  ?  " 

"We  are  all  ourselves,  heir-apparent  or  work- 
house lad,"  said  Twig  impressively.  Then, 
striking  his  breast,  added :  "  There  may  always 
be  something  to  be  proud  of  here." 

English  smiled  gravely. 

"  I  have  made  the  best  of  a  bad  job.  I  can 
honestly  say  that.  Eighteen  years  and  a  half  ago 
I  left  you  all,  branded  with  shame,  and  penniless ; 
here  I  am,  still  in  my  prime,  but  with  enough  to 
live  on  for  the  rest  of  my  days." 

"Tell  us  how  you  made  your  money,"  Luke 
said,  all  leaning  forward  eagerly.  Was  it  tme  that 
emigration  meant  the  mere  raking  up  of  gold 
pieces  ?  If  so,  why  should  not  all  present  have  a  try  ? 

"  Another  time.  You  shall  learn  every  particular ; 
I  want  now  to  tell  you  of  my  plans,"  English 
resumed.  "  Don't  any  of  you  suppose,"  he  added, 
evidently  divining  their  thoughts,  "  that  the  bit  of 
money  I  have  scraped  up  was  easily  got.  We 
know  what  work  is  in  the  colonies.  But  there  it 
is,  a  matter  of  several  thousand  pounds." 

"  Several  thousand  pounds  !  You  don't  say  so  ?  " 
cried  the  miller. 

"  Several  thousand  pounds  !  How  it  makes  the 
mouth  water  ! "  sighed  Ling. 

"  Several  thousand  pounds  !  Here's  my  service 
to  you,"  was  Nat's  comment,  bowing  as  before 
some  local  magnate. 

"  I'll  start  for  America  next  week,  that  I  will," 
quoth  John,  leaning  on  his  jug. 

"  Each  bright  pound  a  medal  to  be  proud  of  in 
your  case,"  Twig  added. 

"  There  it  is,  and  I  mean  to  spend  my  money 
here— to  buy  a  little  farm  and  end  my  days  in  the 
old  place.  Is  there  by  chance  a  likely  occupation 
for  sale  hereabouts  ?  " 

Nat  hit  his  forehead. 

"  The  very  thing— the  Stone  Farm  to  sell,  and  ah ! 
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Polly  too.  A  gentleman  with  means  would  just  suit 
her.  She  has  none  too  much  for  herself— a  little 
annuity,  they  say." 

"How  do  you  know  but  that  our  friend  is 
married?"  asked  Ling. 

Twig  caught  him  up  impatiently. 

"  Now,  Luke,  does  the  father  of  a  family  travel 
the  wide  world  over  with  a  carpet-bag  ?  " 

Ling  held  down  his  head.  Nat  went  on  with  his 
little  scheme. 

"  Charley " 

"  Mr.  English,"  said  the  miller. 

"Oh,  he  is  Mr.  English,  Squire  English,  Sir 
Charles  English,  my  Lord  English,  whatever  you 
please  out  of  this  room — Charley  he  is  to  me.  He 
has  only  to  ring  Miss  Marie's  front  bell,  make  an 
errand,  no  matter  what,  two  or  three  visits,  and  the 
job  is  done.  She  has  found  her  fine  gentleman  at 
last,  innocent  as  my  pussy-cat  that  he  was  once  her 
uncle's  back-house  boy.^     No  offence,  Charley." 

The  notion  so  tickled  Nat's  fancy  that  he  paced 
the  room  laughing  immoderately. 

"The  woman  who  would  despise  a  man  for 
having  made  his  own  fortune  is  not  the  woman 
for  me,"  English  said.  "  However,  there  could  be 
no  hartn  in  a  call." 

"  You  are  for  settling  down,  I  take  it  ? "  asked 
John  ;  he  was  thinking  of  his  own  girl — she,  too, 
had  been  to  a  boarding  school,  and  could  play  the 
piano,  though  not  on  a  par  with  genteel  folks,  like 
Polly. 

"  Perhaps  it  is  now  too  late.  But  this  is  neither 
a  Yea  nor  a  Nay  to  your  question." 

"  The  girls  will  have  a  look  at  you  next  Sunday 
in  church.  That  is  quite  certain  ;  and  there  is  more 
than  one  worth  a  peep  too,  though  none  can  hold 
a  candle — to  my  thinking  leastways — to  Miss  Marie. 
Of  course,  she  is  changed  since  you  saw  her, 
Charley.  A  bud  is  not  a  blossom.  I  prefer  the 
full-blown  flower." 

"Were  women  made  just  to  be  looked  at?" 
asked  Solomon  reprovingly. 

It  was  late  before  the  company  separated,  having 
laid  their  little  plot. 

Not  a  soul  in  the  place  was  as  yet  to  recognise 
Charles  Askew  in  Mr.  English.  Fortunately,  Mrs. 
Forsdykeand  her  daughter  happened  to  be  absent, 
no  other  village  folk  had  dropped  in,  and  John  was 
single-handed.  The  secret,  therefore,  lay  in  his 
friends'  keeping ;  it  was  for  them  to  withhold 
Charley's  identity. 

English  had  no  desire  for  sleep.  Throwing  open 
the  window,  he  breathed  the  air  of  home— home  it 
was,  home  it  should  be  in  spite  of  sad  reminders. 
How  delicious  the  fragrance  of  honeysuckle  and 
wild  clematis  from  the  hedge  underneath  !  how  he 
longed  for  daylight  in  order  to  revisit  each  familiar 
scene  ! 

Old  memories  !  old  memories  !  The  church  lay 
a  few  hundred  yards  off,  the  porch  he  thought  he 
could  find  were  he  blindfolded.  With  other  lads 
he  used  to  wait  there  till  the  tolling  of  the  last  bell. 
Holding  up  her  pretty  head,  dainty  as  a  princess, 
in  her  light  muslin  frock  and  straw  hat,  Polly 

'  A  boy  in  SufTolk  who  fetches  wood  and  does  odd  jobs 
indoors  and  out.     Back-hocse  is  l^ick-kitchcn. 


would  come  up  the  path,  nodding  to  this  neighbour 
and  that.  In  spite  of  her  coquettish  ways  and  even 
in  those  days  affected  gentility,  no  one  ever  dreamed 
of  ridiculing  her — admiration  was  too  strong.  And 
was  it  out  of  sheer  perversity,  or  a  feint  with  which 
to  torment  more  prosperous  lovers  ?  The  village 
beauty  used  to  smile  upon  him,  speak  kindly  to 
him.  Of  her  he  retained  only  flattering  recollec- 
tions. 

Old  memories  !  In  bitterness  some  came  back 
now.  He  lived  over  again  that  dreadful  scene  so 
well  described  by  the  miller,  the  astoundment,  the 
horror,  the  terrible  retribution.  In  half  an  hour  a 
man's  prospects  changed,  a  hitherto  blameless 
character  branded  as  a  criminal.  His  prison  days 
with  all  their  pain  fulness  and  ignominy,  were  vivid 
as  ever  :  he  should  remember  them  did  he  live  to 
he  a  hundred  years  old. 

But  the  lesson  had  borne  good  fruit.  It  was 
misfortune  that  made  a  man  of  him.  Better 
thoughts  had  come  to  him.  Some  day,  sooner  or 
later,  Polly  should  learn  that  if  he  had  suffered  for 
her  sake,  in  one  sense  she  was  his  benefactress. 

IV.— GENTLEMAN   AND  LADY. 

^|£XT  morning  English  was  up  betimes  and 
\  making  his  round. 
First  he  visited  a  pond  about  a  quarter  of  a 
mile  off,  an  ordinary  farm-house  pond  close  to 
the  road,  but  which  in  his  mind  was  associated 
with  happy  hours.  Here  in  winter  he  used  to 
slide  with  other  lads,  and  here  in  summer  he  had 
paddled  about  in  a  tub  answering  the  purpose  of 
a  canoe.  The  pond  seemed  much  smaller  now  ; 
but  the  overhanging  trees  made  delightful  shadow 
as  before,  wag- tails  and  swallows  sported  in  the  sun- 
shine, the  cherished  spot  remained  beautiful  stilL 

English  had  beheld  many  of  nature's  marvels  in 
his  travels,  lofty  peaks,  wide  rivers,  waterfalls, 
mountain  passes.  To-day  he  thought  he  had 
never  seen  anything  better  worth  looking  at  than 
a  certain  winding  lane  that  led  through  fields  and 
meadows  to  the  neighbouring  farm.  Elm  and  oak 
tree  lent  shadow  as  before.  Brightly  the  blue  sky 
showed  amid  clustering  foliage,  familiar  notes  of 
well-loved  birds  sounded  in  his  ears.  On  one  side 
lay  another  favourite  haunt — Cowslip  Meadow  it 
was  called,  on  account  of  the  cowslips  tha: 
abounded  there  in  springtime.  Many  and  many 
a  time  had  he  gathered  posies;  the  unforgotten 
scent,  the  deep,  rich  colour  of  the  blossoms,  came 
back  now.  No  flower  of  foreign  soil,  howe\"er 
brilliant,  had  pleased  him  so  well. 

Then  he  turned  in  another  direction  where  the 
ground  rose  a  little.  What  is  called  a  fine  view 
does  not  exist  in  this  part  of  the  country,  but  to  the 
traveller  wide  sweeps  of  turnip  and  corn  field  were 
much  more  engaging.  Hard  although  his  early  life, 
he  could  look  back  upon  a  few  merry  days.  There 
was  a  large  field  here  in  which  weeds  had  been 
burnt.  How  he  loved  the  sight  of  the  bonfire  and  the 
task  of  keeping  it  up  !   Such  work  had  seemed  sport. 

But  the  cleared  wheat-fields,  the  barley  now 
ready  for  the  sickle,  fascinated  him  most  The 
very  word  "harvest"  made  his  eyes  brighten.  Even 
to  a  farm-house  boy  the  season  brings  indulgence 
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and  regale.  He  could  see  them  now— the  sleaming 
plum-puddings  dished  up  for  kitchen  and  parlour, 
the  harvest  cakes  as  they  came  crisp  and  brown 
out  of  the  big  oven,  the  festivities  afield.  With 
harvest  came  thoughts  of  Polly. 

"I  wonder  if  she  will  in  the  least  recognise  me  ? " 
he  mused,  strolling  on  idly,  longing  for  the  after- 
noon to  come.  Miss  Smith  only  received  visitors 
from  three  to  five,  his  friends  told  him,  and  they 
had  concocted  his  errand.  A  little  entertainment 
in  the  village  schoolroom  was  being  got  up,  the 
proceeds  to  go  towards  a  new  harmonium.  Polly 
was  one  of  the  patronesses.  Mr.  English  was  to 
call  for  the  purpose  of  taking   tickets,  a  pound's 

"  If  that  won't  open  my  lady's  eyes,  nothing  will," 
«-as  Nat's  comment.  To  him  the  sum  seemed 
enonnous,  a  piece  of  extravagance  only  excusable 
in  this  instance— Miss  Marie  was  to  be  impressed. 

English  continued  his  ramble,  having  that  girlish 
vision  still  in  his  mind  ;  oftcimes  faint  as  a  dream, 
it  had  never  left  him.  Perhaps  on  her  account  he 
had  remained  a  bachelor. 

It  was  noontide  when  he  re-entered  the  Swan, 
John  still  at  his  anvil,  Mrs.  Forsdyke  bustling  about 
in  the  kitchen. 

"  I  am  sorry  that  I  was  away  from  home  when 


you  arrived,  sir,"  she  said,  dropping  an  old-fashioned 
curtsey.  The  good  woman  was  no  time-server,  but 
she  entertained  an  inordinate  respect  for  paying 
customers,  folks  who  not  only  stopped  at  an  inn 
but  left  money  behind  them. 

"  I  have  laid  the  cloth  for  you  in  the  keeping- 
room  yonder,"  she  added,  pointing  to  a  little  parlour 


opposite  that  of  last  night's  meeting  ;  "  you  will  be 
quieter  there," 

"  Oh,  I  can  eat  with  you  in  the  kitchen,"  English 
answered  carelessly, 

Mrs.  Forsdyke  looked  puzzled  and  mortified. 
Kitchen  fare  means  low  prices.  Was  this  open- 
handed  gendeman  her  husband  had  prated  about 
going  to  be  stingy  after  all  ? 

"  Beg  pardon,  sir,  but  we  have  only  beans  and 
bacon  to-day,  and  I  have  cooked  a  nice  chop  for 
you.     Besides " 

"  As  you  please,"  was  the  reply.  He  suddenly 
remembered  the  necessity  of  caution.  Better  keep 
out  of  Mrs.  Forsdyke's  way  for  the  present. 

Dinner,  a  pipe  with  John,  a  nod  in  an  easy- 
chair,  and  it  was  time  to  prepare  for  liis  visit. 

English,  usually  so  unmindful  of  personal  ap- 
pearance, now  made  his  toilet  with  great  delibera- 
tion. He  even  showed  indecision  in  the  matter 
of  ties,  selecting  first  blue,  then  crimson,  as  the 
colour  that  best  became  grey  walking-dress.  With 
well-fitting  boots,  light  felt  hat,  and  silver-knobbed 
walking  stick,  he  looked,  if  not  the  polished  man 
of  the  world,  at  least  one  of  Nature's  gentlemen, 
one  who  need  shame  no  company,  who  need  never 
be  ashamed  of  himself.  Much  experience  of 
life,  intercourse  with  various  conditions  of  society, 
above  all,  a  sturdy  spirit  of  independence  and  per- 
sistent self-respect,  had  made  up  for  drawbacks  of 
early  ^ucation.  He  spoke  out  readily  and  well, 
his  manners  were  simple  and  natural,  he  never 
a/fecled  qualities  or  accomplishments  that  he  did 
not  possess,  Such  a  man's  appearance  is  his  letter 
of  introduction,  his  unwritten  yet  convincing  testi- 
monial. A  stranger  would  single  him  from  a 
crowd  with  the  thought,  "  There  is  an  honest  man." 

The  first  glimpse  of  Polly's  home  affected  him 
curiously.  He  could  not  stand  still  in  order  to 
take  in  every  detail,  but  the  general  view  was  very 
suggestive.  Plainly  as  words  could  say,  straitened 
gentility  proclaimed  itself  here.  The  tiny  villa 
stood  in  a  tiny  garden,  the  very  flower-beds 
betraying  strictest  economy.  Only  just  so  many 
geraniums  were  planted  as  to  prevent  a  look  of 
bareness.  A  solitary  standard  rose  adorned  each 
trim  plot.  The  gravel  had  been  worn  to  an  almost 
invisible  thinness,  the  garden  rails  and  gate  sadly 
needed  a  coat  of  paint.  The  house  itself  was  not 
uncheerful.  It  looked  towards  the  sun.  Behind 
stretched  meadows  and  cornfields.  What  struck 
English  was  the  cramped-up,  artificial  look  of  the 
place.  Everything  seemed  there  for  show,  nothing 
for  ease.  The  sight  of  a  line  or  two  at  the  back, 
with  linen  hanging  out  to  dry,  would  have  been  a 
great  improvement,  he  thought. 

A  woman,  youngish,  fresh -coloured,  and  good- 
looking,  answered  the  door,  and  her  appearance  at 
a  single  glance  told  English  that  she  was  of  rustic 
birth  and  breeding,  some  dairy-maid  or  farmhouse 
help  Miss  Smith  had  turned  into  a  parlour-maid. 
She  was  a  not  unshapely,  but  somewhat  angular 
person,  who  would  have  looked  more  at  home  in  a 
dairy  or  poultry-yard  than  amid  these  fashionable, 
fiimsy  surroundings.  Her  white  cap  with  long 
streamers  would  get  awry  with  every  turn  ;   her 
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muslin  apron  was  always  being  used  as  a  bag  or 
basket. 

"  I'll  take  up  your  what  d'ye  call  it,"  she  said  as 
English  asked  to  see  her  mistress. 

"My  what P"  stammered  the  visitor.     She 

pointed  to  his  waistcoat  pocket,  whereupon  it 
occurred  to  him  that  his  visiting  card  was  meanl. 
Before  he  could  get  out  the  card  himself,  she  had 
pounced  upon  one  and,  slaramLng  the  door  of  the 
drawing-room  upon  him,  carried  it  off. 

It  was  quite  useless  for  Miss  Smith  to  give  her 
Abigail  daily  lessons  in  etiquette. 

English  had  time  to  look  at  the  room  before  his 
hostess  appeared.  It  was  prettily  furnished,  elegant 
even  to  his  eyes,  although  the  smallness  of  scale 


speech  there  was  a  touch  of  artificiality.  Etkj 
word  seemed  to  have  put  on  its  Sunday  best 

"  Please  sit  down,"  said  the  lady  of  the  house : 
"  I  am  glad  to  see  you."  She  pushed  a  chair  an 
inch  nearer,  the  delicate  white  hand  and  prett) 
rings  not  escaping  his  notice.  Whilst  interchanging 
a  few  commonplaces  he  narrowly  watched  the  lovt 
of  his  youth. 

Yes,  Nat  was  right.  The  village  beauty  ms 
worth  looking  at  still.  As  he  gazed  and  gazed 
he  said  to  himself  that  the  wonnan  of  thirty-iii 
outshone  the  maiden  of  eighteen.  He  should  hav( 
known  her  anywhere.  The  bright:  hair  and  com 
plexion,  the  blue  eyes  and  small  mouth  with  ii> 
faultless  little  teeth  were  little    changed.     Tne 


and  the  apparent  fragility  of  everything  made  him 
feel  ill  at  ease.  I'he  first  dainty  little  chair  he  sat 
upon  creaked  ominously ;  he  took  refuge  in 
another,  that  not  too  solid  either.  There  were  also 
so  many  breakable  things  at  his  elbows— here  a  tiny 
bowl  of  gold-fish  on  a  stand,  there  knick-knacks  in 
Venetian  glass  and  porcelain.  He  felt  afraid  to 
stir  an  inch  lest  be  should  shatter  some  treasure. 
All  this  while,  although  busily  observing  the  objects 
around  him,  he  fell  conscious  of  trepidation, 

In  another  moment  she  would  be  there,  the 
vision  of  so  many  years  become  reality,  his  youth 
in  a  certain  sense  be  restored  to  him.  Should  he 
feel  overcome  by  her  presence,  stammer,  quail 
before  her  gaze,  betray  himself?  Every  moment 
but  increased  his  uneasiness.  A  voice  that  he 
knew  broke  his  reverie.  The  same  sweet  clear 
tones  he  heard,  yet  how  changed — even  in  her 


slender  figure  had  gained  rather  than  lost  by  the 
lapse  of  time. 

What  now  struck  him  was  a  difference  wiih 
which  age  had  nothing  to  do.  He  remembered  a 
village  girl,  with  himself  a  Sunday  school  scholar, 
with  himself  a  helper  at  haysel  and  harvest — a  giri 
who,  coquette  although  she  was,  had  never  dreaded 
of  flouting  her  neighbours.  She  was  just  Pollv 
Smith  with  the  rest ;  Charley  she  had  called  him  -x 
those  early  days. 

The  Polly  he  was  thinking  of  had  vanish^ 
leaving  no  trace  behind.  Miss  Markham-Smith.  j^ 
she  now  styled  herself,  looked  and  behattii 
like  any  other  lady,  with  this  difference,  she  wns 
just  a  little  forced,  a  triRe  unnatural.  And,  thought 
English,  as  he  detected  little  lines  in  cheek  and 
brow,  a  just  perceptible  look  of  care,  gentility  in 
her  case  is  perhaps  dearly  purchased.     The  keep- 
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ing  up  of  appearances  on  a  narrow  income,  the 
perpetual  striving  after  society,  leave  traces  behind 
as  well  as  sorrow. 

He  felt  compassion  for  her  as  he  came  to  this 
conclusion.  It  seemed  to  him  that  she  would  have 
been  happier  far  as  the  Polly  of  old  days. 

"So  you  think  of  settling  here,"  she  said, 
scrutinising  him  as  she  spoke,  evidently  bent  on 
discovering  his  position  in  society.  "Have  you 
any  introductions  ?  ** 

"  Only  that  of  a  tolerably  filled  purse,"  was  the 
blunt  reply.  This  fastidiously  dressed  lady  capti- 
vated him  one  moment  and  disenchanted  him  the 
next.  Her  finished  manners,  her  charming  appear- 
ance, were  exactly  to  his  taste ;  not  so  the  worldliness 
that  betrayed  itself  in  little  things.  She  laughed 
somewhat  contemptuously  he  thought,  yet  that 
allusion  to  money  evidently  proved  effective.  As  if 
anxious  to  undo  her  former  speech,  she  added, 
"  One's  best  referee,  of  course,  is  one's  banker ; 
bow  pleasant  to  have  plenty  of  money." 

"  The  chief  point  is  to  know  how  to  enjoy  your 
fortune  when  you  have  made  it,"  replied  English. 

"Ah,  you  come  from  the  colonies.  Do  tell  me 
3f  your  travels,"  she  said.  "  Colonial  life  interests 
tne  immensely."  Was  she  sincere  ?  He  could  not 
say.  Seated  on  a  low  stool,  graciously  toying  with 
I  hand-screen,  she  looked  up  as  if  about  to  listen 
n  good  earnest.  And  all  the  while,  of  that  he  felt 
issured,  the  stranger  opposite  was  Mr.  English. 
She  had  not  the  remotest  suspicion  of  his  identity. 

"My  adventures  would  make  a  long  story. 
Perhaps  I  could  throw  them  into  the  form  of  a 
Penny  Reading,"  he  said.  "  I  presume  you  have 
>uch  things  here?" 

"  In  the  winter,  yes ;  but  call  on  Mr.  Whiston, 
)ur  curate,  talk  over  the  matter  with  him ;  your 
ecture  would  be  delightful,  I  am  sure."  English 
miled. 

"  Before  I  can  set  about  lecturing,  I  must  put  a 
oof  over  my  head." 

"  What  kind  of  house  do  you  want  ? — there's  a 
ne  old  place  to  let  just  now,  the  Manor." 

"  Oh,"  he  replied,  laughing — he  knew  the  Manor 
^ell,  an  Elizabethan  mansion  with  pleasure  farm 
ttached — "  I  want  something  on  a  much  humbler 
:ale — a  nice  little  farm  to  purchase  and  cultivate." 

Her  face  fell.  She  had  apparently  imagined  him 
millionaire. 

"Then  the  best  possible  person  to  apply  to  is 
Ir.  Johnson,  the  lawyer.  He  lives  a  stone's  throw 
om  this." 

Somewhat  reluctantly  English  rose ;  he  could 
ardly  frame  a  decent  excuse  for  staying  longer. 

"  Do  not  go  before  tea ;  it  will  be  here 
amediately.  Tea  is  so  refreshing,  and  you  look 
red." 

He  sat  down,  more  in  love  than  ever.  The 
loment  before  he  had  accused  her  of  mercenariness 
-of  thinking  meanly  of  him  because  he  did  not 
ant  a  mansion.  The  kind  little  speech  more 
lan  made  amends.  Just  then  the  door  was 
>ened  and  two  visitors  announced. 

"  The  Reverend  Mr.  Whiston,  Mr.  Johnson — the 
\ry  persons  our  new  neighbour,  Mr.  English, 
anted  to  see,"  said  the  hostess,  introducing  her 
lests  to  one  another. 


v.— A  TOUCH  OF  NATURE. 

IF  Miss  Markham-Smith  had  been  acting  a  part 
hitherto  she  was  trebly  under  the  necessity  of 
doing  so  now.  English  at  once  realised  how 
matters  stood.  The  two  men,  although  ap- 
parently on  friendliest  terms,  were  rivals.  This 
handsome  woman,  enjoying  a  fortune — however 
small — of  her  own,  was  still  as  she  had  been  in  her 
penniless  days — a  bone  of  contention.  Coquette 
at  sixteen,  Polly  at  thirty-six  had  not  unlearned 
coquetry.  Plain,  too,  to  all  but  blind  eyes  that 
the  fact  of  having  a  new  admirer  was  going  to  be 
made  the  most  of.  The  pair  just  ushered  in  pre- 
sented a  striking  contrast  to  Polly's  first  visitor. 
The  curate  and  the  lawyer's  clerk  were  by  no 
means  poor-looking  creatures,  nor  undersized,  but 
they  appeared  delicate  and  slender  beside  the 
sunburnt,  solidly  built  colonist.  In  homely  phrase, 
he  could  have  lifted  each  with  his  little  finger. 
English  was  far  from  making  any  such  comparison. 
He  had  learned  the  full  value  of  education,  good 
manners,  the  makings  up  of  what  is  called  a  gentle- 
man. If  these  two  envied  his  well-developed 
proportions  and  bronzed  complexion,  he  was 
wishing  he  could  feel  equally  at  home  in  a  lady's 
drawing-room,  and  talk  of  any  subject. 

All  three  soon  set  him  at  his  ease.  They  began 
talking  of  himself,  a  topic  on  which  most  of  us  can 
be  eloquent. 

The  curate,  on  learning  English's  decision  to 
settle  at  Deben,  rubbed  his  hands  joyfully. 

"  A  nugget !  the  very  person  we  want  here,"  he 
cried.  "  A  litde  help  with  the  schools,  five  shillings 
towards  the  annual  treat,  half  a  sovereign  towards 
choir  expenses — in  fact,  a  trifle  here,  a  trifle  there  ; 
my  dear  sir,  you  will  prove  a  veritable  godsend,  a 
benefactor  all  round  1 " 

"  Don't  leave  me  out  of  the  question,"  put  in 
the  lawyer.  "  Leases  to  draw  up,  wills — no  offence, 
sir— to  make.     I  feel  richer  already." 

The  lady  of  the  house  smiled  reprovingly.  "  Is 
Mr.  English's  acquaintance  to  be  put  in  the  second 
place  ?"  she  said.  Then,  turning  to  her  old  lover 
with  a  bewitching  smile,  added,  "To  speak  plain 
truth,  we  were  getting  somewhat  dull.  Our  little 
society  needed  new  elements," 

English  ought,  of  course,  to  have  bowed  his 
thanks.     Instead  he  laughed  and  replied  bluntly  : 

"  I  fear  'tis  little  any  society  will  get  from  me," 

Miss  Marie  had  learned  to  talk  like  a  book, 
and  as  she  went  on  he  listened  admiringly.  He 
preferred  to  listen  rather  than  talk ;  whilst  the 
three  now  drifted  from  subject  to  subject,  he  became 
quite  silent. 

Was  it  in  order  to  show  their  superiority,  and 
make  him  feel  that  there  were  two  sides  to  the 
question  just  mooted  ?  Both  the  curate  and  the 
lawyer  began  to  discuss  books,  music,  and  other 
topics  of  which  the  colonist  knew  little  or  nothing. 
It  seemed  to  him  that  they  were  bent  on  vindicating 
themselves  and  the  little  circle  of  which  Miss 
Marie  had  spoken  slightingly.  "  Certainly,"  thought 
English,  "  folks  who  can  talk  of  everything  under 
the  sun,  and  whose  talk  is  good  enough  for 
the  newspapers,  stand  in  small  need  of  a  homely 
fellow  like  myself." 
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The  entrance  of  Betty  with  a  pretty  five-o' -clock 
tea-cloth  swinging  on  one  arm  created  a  distraction. 
Miss  Marie's  maid-of-all-work  had  taken  to  gentihty 
too  late  in  hfe.  Unlike  her  mistress,  she  betrayed 
early  habils  and  rustic  bringing  up.  Every  move- 
ment was  brisk  to  noisiness,  every  action  a  series  of 
jerks.  As  she  now  brought  forward  a  fragile 
wickenvork  table,  she  dashed  aside  a  chair  here, 
a  fancy  screen  there,  creating  no  less  commotion 
than  if  a  wild  animal  had  been  turned  loose  in  the 
room.  The  curate  was  obliged  to  look  to  his  feet, 
the  lawyer  to  his  head.  Miss  Marie's  reiterated 
"Gently,  Betty,  gently,"  having  no  effect  what- 
ever. 

English  watched  her  with  amusement  and  satis- 
faction.    The  heartiness  she  put  into  her  work, 
her  undaunted    ease    of    ma]iner,    pleased    him. 
■  Adorable  as  he  found  the  lady,  he  owned  that  with 
the  maid  he  should  feel  more  at  home.     A  man 
may  learn  and  unlearn  much  in  the  New  World. 
He  remains  himself,  and  English  had  no  wish  to 
appear  any  other.     For  the  first  time  he  was  now 
concealing  his  humble  origin,  and  somehow  the 
presence  of  Betty  seemed  to  reprove  him  for  the 
fraud.     She  reminded  him  of  old  days,  of  cowslip- 
gathering  and  weed-burning,  of  haysel  and  harvest. 
Many  a  time  just  such  a  gir!  as  Betty 
must  have  been  in  her  youth  had  filled 
his    pockets     with    fruit     and    cakes, 
depriving  herself  for  one  still  worse  off. 
He  longed  to  throw  off  the  mask,  and 
for  once  and  for  all  have  done  playing 
the  fine  gentleman. 

Betty,  in  spite  of  her  bustle  and 
clatter,  was  observing  the  stranger. 
More  than  once  as  she  spread  her 
little  table-cloth  she  glanced  at  him 
with  looks  that  seemed  to  say,  "  Never 
mind  this  grand  talk ;  I  daresay  you 
have  as  much  in  your  head  as  the 
best  of  them."  Betty's  face  was  very 
expressive.  She  could  blame,  applaud, 
encourage  without  so  much  as  opening 
her  lips ;  and  although,  of  course, 
forbidden  to  speak  to  guests  in  the 
drawing-room,  would  interchange  know- 
ing looks  with  those  she  knew. 

"Are  )'ou  musical,  Mr.  English?" 
asked  Miss  Marie,  wishing  to  draw  her 
visitor  into  conversation. 

"Well,  I  can't  say  no.  I  like  a  good 
song  as  well  as  anyone,"  was  the  reply. 

"And  you  sing,  I  have  no  doubt?" 

"After  a  fashion." 

"We  have  a  Glee  Society  here,"  she 
said.  "  It  will  be  delightful  if  you  join. 
We  sadly  want  a  good  tenor.  Are  you 
?,  tenor?" 

"  A  poor  one,  I  am  afraid," 

"  You  can  do  this,  1  have  no  doubt  ?  " 
said  the  curate,  singing  a  few  words.  " "' 

"And  this?"  put  in  the  lawyer,  also 
illustrating  his  speech  with  a  note  or  two. 

"  And  this  ? "  said  Miss  Marie,  going  to  the  piano 
and  striking  a  chord. 

English  good-naturedly  did  as  he  was  bidden. 
Opening  his  lips,  he  sang  the  opening  lines  of  an 


old  song,  a  song  familiar  to  him  from  his  boy- 
hood : 

"  Shades  of  evening  close  not  o'er  us. 
Leave  our  lonely  bitlt  awhile," 

Just  then  Betty  burst  in  with  the  tea-tray.  It  was 
a  heavily  laden  httle  tray,  and  she  carried  it  upon 
one  arm,  an  awkward,  unsafe  fashion  for  which  htr 
mistress  had  often  reproved  her.  Awkward  as  sho 
appeared,  however,  Betty  rarely  broke  anything— 
surefooted,  sure-handed,  sure-eyed,  she  verj- 
seldom  made  a  false  move.  What  then  was  ihc 
astonishment  and  consternation  of  Miss  Marie 
when  a  loud  crash  was  heard,  and  the  horrified 
spectators  beheld  Betty  sprawling  on  the  floor,  the 
sugar-basin  bowling  in  one  direction,  the  tea-pot 
spinning  in  another,  milk  and  tea  making  li:ili; 
rivulets  on  the  carpet,  bread-and-butter  licking  up 
the  dust,  cups  and  saucers  more  or  less  smashed  ! 

"  Betty  ! " 

The  poor  mistress  could  say  no  more.  Tears  of 
dismay  stood  in  her  eyes.  Her  pretty  tea-sen-ice 
ruined,  her  carpet  hopelessly  damaged,  her  liltie 
collation  wasted  !  A  lady  living  on  small  means  ;> 
obliged  to  consider  every  item. 

But  Betty  showed  no  contrition  at  the  mischitf 


she  had  wrought.  Instead  of  immediately  fetchir..; 
sponge  and  towels,  instead  of  apolc^  upon  apology, 
she  gesticulated,  laughed,  wep^  and  indeed  behavi-d 
like  one  demented. 

"  Betty  ! "  again  remonstrated  Miss  Marie. 
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"Ah,  there's  one  here  who  knew  Betty  even 
before  you  did  !  " 

So  saying,  she  went  up  to  Enghsh,  seized  both 
hands  and  shook  them  again  and  again — looked, 
indeed,  ready  to  embrace  him  in  the  fuhiess  of  her 
joy. 

"Never  be  ashamed  of  old  acquaintances, 
Charley,  boy.  I  am  Betty  Rouse— you  remember 
her,  I'm  sure  ? — many  a  time  we've  gone  a-nutting 
together.  I  must  out  with  it  all.  Your  fine  gentle- 
man, Miss  Marie,  is  our  Charley,  who  got  into  a 
scrape  on  your  account  and  was  sent  to  prison  ;  you 
can't  have  forgotten  Charley  ?  " 

She  held  him  out  at  arm's  length,  turned  him 
round,  laid  an  approving  hand  on  his  arm. 

"  Fine  feathers  make  fine  birds,  but,  bless  your 
heart !  I  would  have  picked  you  out  of  a  crowd  ; 
trust  me.  Right  glad  am  I  to  see  you  once  more— 
I  never  expected  it." 

Her  voice  trembled ;  she  seemed  on  the  point 
of  cr>'ing. 

"  You  never  wrote  to  any  of  us,  but  we  thought 
of  you  all  the  same.  I  knitted  you  a  muffler  for 
your  birthday,  and  have  it  still." 

The  catastrophe  of  a  few  minutes  before  was 
now  forgotten.  The  curate  and  the  lawyer  .looked 
on,  wondering  what  would  come  next.  Miss  Marie 
blushed,  lost  colour,  bit  her  lips  with  consternation 
and  mortified  vanity.  This  new-comer,  then,  the 
acquisition  to  society  so  proudly  introduced  to  her 
friends,  was  Charley  Askew— the  workhouse  boy  ! 

English's  true,  manly  voice  put  an  end  to  the 
general  embarrassment.  He  was  roused  from  his 
dream.  Betty's  voice  recalled  all  that  had  been 
best  and  truest  in  his  youth — not  the  smiles  of  a 
coquette,  but  unrewarded  kindness,  fellowship  that 
came  from  the  heart  Often  and  often  had  a  bright- 
eyed,  brisk,  sharp-voiced  girl  of  fourteen  consoled 
him  in  boyish  trouble,  regaled  in  hungry  moments, 
cheered  with  merry  retort. 

And  on  that  last  sad  evening  at  the  Swan,  just 
as  the  police  had  laid  hands  on  him,  it  was  Betty 
who  whispered  a  brave  word,  Betty  who  bade  him 
be  of  good  cheer.  "  She  is  right,"  he  said,  "good, 
true  friend " 

"  Don't  say  any  more,  Charley,"  cried  Betty,  now 
weeping  aloud.     "  Don't !  " 

"  Forgive  me,  Miss  Markham-Smith — forgive  me, 
gentlemen,"  he  continued,  "  for  having  come  here 
under  false  pretences.  *  English '  I  shall  call  myself 
still,  but  that  does  not  alter  the  fact.  Charley 
Askew  will  never  blush  for  his  old  self  or  his  old 
friends." 

"  You  are  quite  right,"  said  the  curate,  coming 


forward  with  hand  outstretched  ;  his  companion 
followed  his  example ;  only  Miss  Marie  looked 
distant  and  crestfallen. 

"  Don't  fret  about  the  carpet  and  the  china,  miss," 
exclaimed  poor  Betty,  now  wiping  her  eyes.  "  I've 
scraped  up  a  few  pounds,  I'll  make  all  good." 

"  Never  mind  about  the  breakages  now,  but  go 
and  make  some  more  tea,"  her  mistress  replied, 
slowly  recovering  herself.  "And  meantime,  Mr. 
English,"  here  she  smiled  and  shook  hands  with 
her  old  admirer,  "  please  sit  down  again  and  tell  us 
some  of  your  adventures." 

Gentility  had  taught  Miss  Marie  many  things, 
among  others  how  to  make  the  best  of  an  awkward 
situation. 

CONCLUSION. 

It  was  a  wintry  night  fifteen  months  later.  A 
bright  fire  blazed  in  Twig's  parlour,  and  around 
it  were  gathered  the  four  friends— the  sage  host,  Sly 
the  wit.  Turtle  the  strong,  Ling  the  brave.  All  put 
down  their  pipes  from  time  to  time  and  glanced 
towards  the  door.  They  evidently  expected  some 
one. 

On  a  sudden  a  scraping  of  feet  and  shaking  of 
overcoats  was  heard  outside,  and  the  next  moment 
a  burly,  cheery  figure  appeared  on  the  threshold. 
As  he  stood  there  wiping  the  snowfiakes  from  hair 
and  beard,  the  others  noticed  an  unwonted  glisten 
in  their  friend's  eyes.  He  was  weeping,  but  surely 
of  joy,  not  grief. 

"  Twins  !  I  thought  so  ;  some  men  are  born  to 
luck,"  said  Twig. 

"Girls  or  boys?"  asked  Ling  nervously.  He 
was  ever  disposed  to  look  at  the  dark  side  of  things. 

"  A  little  Charley  for  his  mother  to  make  a  fool 
of,  a  little  maid  for  her  father  to  spoil— eh,  neigh- 
bour ?  "  asked  the  miller. 

English  nodded. 

"  Health  and  long  life  to  mother  and  babes,  also 
to  bride  and  bridegroom,"  he  said.  "I  suppose 
you  know  it,  Charley — Miss  Smith  was  married  to- 
day to  the  Reverend  Mr.  Whiston  ?  " 

English  hardly  heard. 

"  I  am  thinking  of  my  wife,"  he  said.  "  Betty  is 
as  proud  as  a  queen  of  her  boy  and  girl." 

"  And  of  her  good  man,  I'll  be  bound,"  put  in 
the  miller. 

"  You  are  right  there,"  said  Ling. 

"  When  I  think  of  your  position  twenty-one  years 
ago,  and  of  what  it  is  to-day,  and  all  thanks  to 
yourself ! "  pursued  Turtle. 

"  Tis  indeed  the  Turning  of  the  Tide,"  was  the 
wise  man's  comment,  and  no  one  ventured  to 
improve  upon  it. 


"K- 


shire  to  Stirlingshire.     Fifteen  of  them  are  more  than  three  thousand 
feet  high,'  and  the  loftiest  of  them  all  is  the  Ben  about  which  I  am 

going  to  speak,  Ben  Nevis,  the  culminating  point  of  the  United  Kingdom.  Some  of  these  appelUtior.5 
have  meanings.  Ben  Lcdi  signifies  "  The  Mountain  of  God,"  and  Ben  Ghoil  is  "  The  Mountain  of  i.Se 
Wind  "  ;  but  I  have  been  unable  to  discover  that  N^evis  has  any  import,  or  is  anything  more  than  a  name 
Our  Ben— the  Ben  par  excellence— '\%  situated  at  the  southern  end  of  the  Caledonian  Canal,  on  ik 
western  side  of  the  county  of  Inverness,  in  what  was  formerly  the  land  of  the  Camerons;  and  beir^i" 
placed  almost  exactly  mid-way  between  the  northern  and  southern  extremities  of  Scotland,  overlook- 
most  of  the  centre  of  the  country.  About  ten  miles  to  the  north-east  are  the  famous  parallel  road5.J 
Glenroy,  and  nine  miles  to  the  south  lies  the  scene  of  the  massacre  of  Glencoe.     Even  half-way  up  ::• 

I  These  are  enumemled  in  a  valuable  and  interesling  paper  by  Mr.  Hugh  T.  Munro.  in  No.  6  of  "The  Scoltixh  MonnuinNr-; 

Club  Journal,"— Ben  Nevi!,  4,406  feel;  Ben  Macdl    ■--'♦'-■-  n.„._.,j._.      ..,_^ ... 

Starav,  3,541 ;  Ben  Wyvis,  3.429;  Ben  More,  3,273  ;  I  .  „.      . . 

Ben  Vannoeh,  3,ia5;  Ben  Hope.  3,040;  and  Ben  Vane,  3,004.    Mr.  Mimro  n 

whicti  exceed  the  height  of  3,000  feet. 
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slopes,  views  stretch  far  and  wide  over  hill,  loch, 
and  glen,  and  from  the  summit,  on  a  clear  day, 
the  prospect  extends  from  the  buildings  of  Inver- 
ness, and  Ben  Wyvis  beyond,  to  the  northern  coast 
line  of  Ireland,  and  from  east  to  west  embraces 
nearly  all  that  there  is  between  the  North  Sea  and 
the  Atlantic. 

Few  persons,  however,  have  the  advantage  of 
gazing  upon  this  magnificent  view,  for  the  top  of 
Ben  Nevis,  more  often  than  not,  is  wrapped  in 
mist,  which  is  sometimes  so  dense  that  it  is  diffi- 
cult to  see  one's  feet.  In  past  ages,  possibly, 
the  mountain  enjoyed  a  very  different  climate. 
This  region  was  once  the  seat  of  great  subterranean 
activity.  Geologists  look  upon  our  Ben  as  the 
fragment  of  an  ancient  volcano.*  Its  top,  anyhow, 
is  composed  of  rock  which  has  been  molten.  The 
surfaces  of  the  shattered  fragments  that  cover  the 
summit  being  decomposed,  give  no  clue  to  the 
real  nature  of  the  rock,  which  is  compact  and 
heavy,  very  dark,  and  when  polished  almost 
black  in  colour,  and  bears  a  strong  resemblance  to 
lavas  which  I  have  collected  on  some  of  the  great 
Andean  volcanoes. 

Constant  obsen'ations  of  atmospheric  pressure, 
of  temperature,  winds,  rain,  and  the  other  matters 
with  which  meteorology  is  concerned  are  necessary 
for  forecasting  weather,  and  they  cannot  be  made  so 
efficiently  at  low  levels  as  at  elevated  stations.  "  It 
is  generally  admitted,"  says  a  well-known  American 
meteorologist,  "  that  one  of  the  greatest  drawbacks 
to  a  full  understanding  of  meteorological  pheno- 
mena lies  in  the  fact  that  the  observations  on  which 
we  base  our  knowledge  are  generally  made  close  to 
the  ground.  .  •  .  When  one  looks  from  a  high 
mountain  peak  into  the  open  ocean  of  air  and  sees 
the  clouds  float  far  above,  and  then  looks  down  on 
the  plains  and  vdlleys,  one  is  tempted  to  despise 
the  poor  means  with  which  we  are  trying  to  study 
the  ever-changing  conditions  of  the  aerial  ocean. 
Down  below,  where  the  air,  murky  and  heavy  with 
smoke  and  dust,  stagnates  on  the  ground,  there  we 
have  placed  our  instruments.  It  is  not  strange 
that  we  have  often  been  unable  to  find  the  clue  to 
the  cause  of  atmospheric  phenomena,  but,  on  the 
contrary,  we  may  be  surprised  that*  we  have  suc- 
ceeded so  well.  .  .  .  Where  the  earth's  surface  rises 
in  plateaux,  the  advantage  of  elevation  above  the 
sea  is  almost  entirely  neutralised  by  placing  our 
instruments  in  air  masses  which  are  affected  by 
contact  with  the  earth.  For  this  reason,  meteoro- 
logical observatories  should  be  located  on  high  and 
isolated  peaks."  ^  And  further,  it  became  apparent 
long  ago  that  a  knowledge  of  the  vertical  variations 
which  occur  in  the  atmosphere  was  of  great  value 
in  connection  with  the  study  of  storms  and  the 
preparation  of  weather  forecasts.  To  observe 
vertical  variations  it  is  necessary  to  have  stations 
close  together  (or  anyhow  not  fer  apart)  and  with 

*  Professor  Judd,  who  has  devoted  much  attention  to  volcanic 
phenomena,  says  that  in  what  geologists  term  Devonian  or  Old 
Red  Sandstone  times,  "  along  the  Tine  which  now  forms  the 
Grampians,  there  rose  a  series  of  volcanoes  of  the  very  grandest 
character.  Ben  Nevis,  and  many  others  among  the  higher 
Scotch  mountains,  have  been  carved  by  denudation  from  the 
hard  masses  of  plutonic  rocks  which  formed  the  central  cores 
of  these  ancient  volcanic  piles." 

»  ••  Mountain  Meteorology,"  by  A.  Lawrence  Rotch, 


a  considerable  difference  of  level,^  and  this  was  the 
reason  which  led  to  the  establishment  of  a  meteoro- 
logical observatory  on  Ben  Nevis.  The  mountain 
is  the  highest  in  the  country,  and  its  summit 
(measured  horizontally)  is  only  a  short  distance 
from  places  where  it  is  possible  to  observe  at  the 
level  of  the  sea;  and  "it  is,"  says  Dr.  Buchan, 
"situated  in  the  track  of  the  south-west  storms 
from  the  Atlantic,  which  exercise,  particularly 
during  the  colder  months  of  the  year,  so  prepon- 
derating an  influence  on  the  weather  of  Europe.* 

The  first  steps  were  taken  by  the  Scottish 
Meteorological  Society.  In  1877  Mr.  Milne 
Home,  who  was  then  chairman  of  the  Council, 
drew  attention  to  the  advantages  offered  by  Ben 
Nevis,  and  the  Society  resolved  to  erect  a  per- 
manent observatory  on  the  top.  In  1879  a  plan 
was  prepared,  and  offers  were  received  from  various 
contractors,  but  the  project  could  not  be  proceeded 
with  from  want  of  funds.  At  that  time  few 
meteorological  observatories  had  been  founded  on 
mountain  summits.  There  were,  I  believe,  only 
three  in  Europe  and  two  in  the  United  States.* 
Since  then  their  number  has  largely  increased,  and 
they  have  been  pushed  by  degrees  to  the  tops  of 
the  loftiest  points  which  are  attainable  in  Europe 
and  in  South  America.  Quite  recently,  one  has 
even  been  established  at  the  height  of  19,200  feet.^ 

While  matters  were  in  this  condition,  a  private 
individual  came  forward  and  offered  to  ascend  the 
mountain  daily  through  the  summer  of  1881,  to 
make  observations  at  the  top  simultaneously  with 
others  to  be  made  at  its  base,  provided  the  Society 
would  defray  the  necessary  expenses.  This  offer 
was  accepted,  and  Mr.  Clement  Wragge  actually 
made  a  series  of  observations  from  the  ist  of  June 
to  the  14th  of  October,  f88i,  upon  the  summit, 
besides  superintending  the  transport  and  installation 
of  the  instruments.  In  the  following  year  operations 
were  carried  on  upon  a  more  extensive  scale. 
Eight  stations  between  Fort  William  and  the  top 
were  established  at  different  heights  on  the 
mountain,  and  observations  were  made  at  these 
eight  stations  both  on  the  outward  and  homeward 
journeys ;  while  simultaneous  observations  were 
made  at  Fort  William.  This  was  done  for  five 
months  without  the  break  of  a  single  day  !  ^  In 
1883  similar  observations  were  carried  on  by 
others. 

Mr.  Wragge  performed  very  arduous  and  meri- 
torious work.  The  ascent  of  Ben  Nevis  upon  a 
fine  day  is  a  mere  walk,  which  can  be  taken  by 
anyone;  but  in  bad  weather,  sometimes,  it  is  a 
serious  business,  and  the  weather  on  our  Ben  in 
the  summer  months  is  by  no  means  the  finest. 
Snow  may  fall  at  any  time ;  sunshine  is  rare ;  mists 

'  Preferably  immediately  abo\'e  one  another,  but  this  in 
practice  is  impossible,  except  upon  a  small  scale. 

4  Amongst  other  advantages  possessed  by  the  summit  may 
be  mentioned  its  size.  On  few  mountain-tops  is  there  so  large 
an  area  upon  which  one  can  move  about  with  reasonable  free- 
dom. 

*  On  the  Puy  de  Ddme  (France),  4,813  feet;  Schafberg 
(Austria),  5,827 ;  Obergipfel  (Austria),  6,706 ;  Mount  Washing- 
ton (U.S.),  6,286;  and  Pike's  Peak  (U.S.).  14,134' 

<*  References  will  be  made  to  some  of  the  pnncipal  of  these 
observatories  in  a  following  article,  accompanied  by  engravings. 

7  Mr.  Wragge  gave  a  detailed  account  of  his  proceedings  in 
"Good  Words,"  1880-3. 
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are  abundant.  After  making  the  ascent  for  nine 
consecutive  days  at  the  beginning  of  June,  Mr. 
Wragge  found  it  was  advisable  to  be  relieved  from 
his  task  about  two  days  per  week  by  an  assistant, 
and  one  or  another  went  to  the  top  and  down  again, 
daily,  until  October  14,  when  the  iiicreasing  severity 
of  the  weather  put  a  stop  to  their  proceedings.  On 
that  day  Mr.  Wragge  set  out,  accompanied  by  a 
local  guide,  well  aware  that  he  was  likely  to  be 
handled  roughly.  Before  they  were  halfway  up 
the  wind  was  tearing  along  at  the  rale  of  ninety 
miles  per  hour,  accompanied  by  blinding  sleet  and 
snow. 

"I  was  determined  to  aiK-acce,  so  we  continued  the 
ascent.  It  was,  howerei,  evident  that  we  could  not  reach 
ihe  summit ;  yet,  Irafned  and  beaten  back  by  the  wind,  which 
was  still  increasingi  we  still  struggled  onwards,  each  being 
loath  lo  give  in.  We  now  floundered  along  in  the  direction 
of  the  Red  Bum,  stumbling  over  rocks  and  into  holes  and 
crevices,  having  no  track  lo  guide  us  through  the  fog  and 
drift.  By  8.^0  A.M.  we  had  reached  an  altitude  exceeding 
3,300  feet,  the  wind  was  travelling  a  hundred  and  thirty 
miles  an  hour  and  upwards,  and  the  fury  of  the  blinding  and 
suffocating  drifts  sweeping  diagonally  down  the  mountain's 
side  was  positively  terrible.  We  could  not  keep  our  legs, 
and  it  was  quite  impossitile  to  proceed  farther.  Thick  cloud- 
fog  enveloped  alt,  and  distinct  vision  was  at  times  limited  to 


was  about  3,000  feet  above  the  sea.  Out  of  the 
123  days  between  June  1  and  September  30,  loi 
were  rainy  at  the  top  of  the  Ben.  Sometimes  the 
ordinary  atmospheric  conditions  were  reversed,  and 
the  summit  was  clear,  when  all  below  was  wrapped  in 
fog.     On  one  gloomy  day,  he  said  : 

"  When  I  had  attained  an  altitude  of  1,500  feet  I  fouoJ 
myself  entirely  out  of  the  fog,  and  looking  down  upon  1 
vast  mass  like  a  great  's^'  of  clouds  from  ohicli  fi* 
mountains'  tops  to  northward  reached  out  like  the  \.\,:\ 
coasl-line  of  South  Africa.  On  oitiving  at  the  top  ol  ibr 
Ben,  the  scene  was  in  the  highest  degree  ioipresMve.  Tb( 
summit  was  entirely  clear,  the  sky  high  above  bespalirr^ 
as  it  were  with  large  flakes  of  cirro-cumulus  and  slieaLsoT 
cirro-stratus;  while  tielow,  all  around,  covering  the  gltiis 
and  lesser  mountains,  and  reaching  right  into  Ibe  pimpicc 
corries,  were  vast  masses  of  white  cumulus  cloods  tipped 
with  orange,  and  packed  and  piled  up  as  in  great  andiitit«y 
breaking  billows  sweeping  the  sides  of  the  higher  peaks  la, 
sending  off  arms,  wisps,  streaks,  and  fibres  into  the  far-diilu'. 
ravines  and  burns.  The  veiy  tops  of  some  mountains  acuU 
just  appear  al;ove  the  great  sea  of  cloud  below  me  Lke  ujij 

Mr.  Wragge  found  that  it  was  "  a  very  hard  ei- 
perience "  to  remain,  in  the  month  of  June,  oik 
hour  per  day  on  the  top.  The  wind,  he  said,  often 
"  moaned,  roared,  and  re-echoed  in  precipice  conies 


about  a  yard.  Our  clothes  were  hard  frozen  and  coaled 
with  ice,  and  ice-lumps  like  ^gs  bjd  formed  on  our  beards. 
So  arm  in  arm  we  retraced  our  steps,  ploughing  through  the 
deepening  drifts,  now  Ihigh  deep,  and  falling  down  every 
few  paces.  We  could,  however,  only  proceed  in  the  descent 
by  intervals,  struggling  on  from  boulder  to  boulder,  and 
pausing  to  leeward  of  them  for  breath  and  shelter." 

This  episode  occurred  toward  the  end  of  the 
season,  when  bad  times  may  be  expected,  but  there 
were  numerous  occasions  in  the  earlier  part  of  the 
year  when  the  weather  was  not  altogether  enjoy- 
able. Indeed  the  first  two  days  that  he  went  tip 
the  inoutitatn  were  the  very  best  he  had  during  the 
five  months.'  "On  no  subsequent  occasion  did  I 
experience  weather  like  that  of  May  31  and  June  i." 
Upon  sixteen  mornings  in  June,  thirty  in  July, 
twenty-two  in  August,  and  twenty-one  in  September, 
the  mountain  was  enveloped  in  cloud.  "  Oc- 
casionally the  cloud-fog  extended  right  down  the 
mountain  to  about  1,000  feet,  but  usually  its  limit 

'  The  usual  lime  taken  by  Mr.  Wragge  between  Fort  Wil- 
liam and  the  top  was  three  hours.  Once  he  got  up  in  two 
"" "■  "  ■"""     He  rode  to  the  Lalte  (I.oclian  Meall  an  1. 


and  glens  below  with  terrific  bluster  ;  and  suddttily 
a  gust  would  sweep  across,  travelling  upwards  fif 
100  miles  an  hour."  "When  the  summit  »J-' 
enveloped  in  thick  cloud,  I  had  almost  to  gro[* 
my  way  to  the  different  instruments  ;  either  rain  wai  , 
falling  persistently  in  a  fine  drizzle,  or  the  f^ 
particles  were  crystallising  on  my  clothes  and 
beard."  "  I  was  often  wet  through  for  many  hour;, 
with  my  hands  swollen  by  the  cold  and  biting  ■'ii"' 
so  that  I  could  only  just  scrawl  down  the  obfenD 
tions,  holding  the  pencil  in  my  clenched  fist"  T^. 
give  some  shelter  from  the  inclemency  of  tK 
weather,  a  hut  was  constructed  on  the  summit,  oi: 
of  the  rough  blocks  which  are  strewn  about  even- 
where,  with  walls  about  three  and  a  half  feet  thici. 
and  was  covered  with  a  tarpaulin,  supported  hy; 
spar  and  lashed  down  with  cords.  After  the  sion 
of  October  14,  1881,  it  was  found  that  the  tarpai: 
had  been  blown  away  :  "  only  a  few  shreds  a'  ■ 
pieces  of  rof>e  remained."  It  was  evident  that  *^"f' 
for  the  season  would  soon  close.  The  baromci"' 
was  left  behind  built  up  in  a  cairn,  and  moa  ■ 
the  other  instruments  were  brought  down.  ">*" 
this  was  done,  at  the  end  of  October,  "  the  roct-  1 
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were  already  encrusted  with  ice  and  rime  six  to 
eight  inches  thick. 

"  The  thermometer -cage  was  enlirtly  frozen  up,  so  ihal  1 
could  not  thrust  ihe  point  of  my  stick  through  a  single  mesh 
of  the  wire-work  ;  and  ice  incruslnlions  of  most  weird  and 
fantastic  shapes  had  formed  on  ihe  inslruments  and  Gxings. 
The  ice  covering  the  solar  radiation  thermometer  presented 
n  most  extraordinary  appearance.  The  entire  instrumenl, 
wilt)  ihe  post  on  which  it  was  mounted ,  wa»  ihickl;^  imbedded 
in  a  mass  of  frozen  snow  and  rime,  strelchii^  horiiontally  to 
windward,  with  arms  and  spikes  of  ice  shortening  in  length 
nearer  Ihe  ground.  The  uppermnsi  of  these  was  about  four 
feet  king,  and  the  lowest  about  a  foot." 

The  ruins  of  Mr.  Wragge's  house  still  remain  on 
the  summit,  and  are  an  interesting  relic  of  his 
indefatigable  efforts.  His  work  did  him  much 
honour,  but  in  recognition  of  it  he  has  not,  so  far 
as  I  am  aware,  received  nny  honours.  The  interest 
which  was  aroused  by  him  in  Ben  Nevis  had  no 
doubt  a  potent  effect  when  the  appeal  was  made 
for  funds  in  1883.  In  a  few  months  the  sum  of 
5,000/.  was  raised,  the  subscriptions  ranging  from 
200/.  to  a  halfpenny,  contributed  by  persons  of  all 
degrees  from  H.M.  the  Queen  downwards.  Before 
the  end  of  the  year  an  observatory  was  erected  on 
the  very  summit  of  the  Ben,  close  against  the 
Ordnance  mark  wliich  indicates  the  highest  point 
of  the  United  Kingdom.  Mr.  R.  T.  Omond  was 
appointed  superintendent,  with  Mr.  Angus  Rankin 
as  first  assistant,  and  these  gentlemen  still  occupy 
the  same  positions. 

The  Observatory  is  a  massive  structure,  and  at 
first  sight  seems  able  to  afford  more  accommodation 
than  it  docs  actually.  The  thickness  of  the  walls 
reduces  the  area  that  is  available  for  rooms  very 
considerably.  By  reference  to  the.  plan,  it  will  be 
seen  that  the  principal  apartment  marked  a  (which 


scarcely  more  than  twelve  feet  square.  The  bed- 
rooms are  about  the  size  of  ordinary  berths  in  a 
ship,  with  windows  that  are  a  sort  of  compromise 


has  to  serve  all  sorts  of  purposes)  measures  only 
fifteen  feet  by  twelve,  while  the  next  largest  (dJ, 
which  is  kitchen  and  diningroom  combined,  is 


between  those  of  prison  cells  and  the  loopholes  of 
a  mediaeval  castle."  It  is  all  on  one  storey,  with 
the  exception  of  (he  tower,  and  has  double  wooden 
walla  covered  with  felt,  enclosed  by  stone  walls 
from  four  to  ten  feet  thick.  The  windows  are 
doubled,  and  the  roof  is  covered  with  lead,  over- 
laid with  boarding.  "  The  strength  of  the  building 
has  been  frequently  tested  by  gales  of  a  severity 
and  duration  never  experienced  at  lower  levels," 
and  it  has  withstood  them  all  without  damage, 
except  that  panes  of  glass  are  occasionally  broken 
by  fragments  of  ice  torn  off  and  hurled  by  the 
wind 

The  Observatory  is  under  the  management  of  a 
board  of  directors,  consisting  of  the  office-bearers 
of  the  Scottish  Meteorological  Society,  representa- 
tives of  the  Royal  Societies  of  London  and  Edin- 
burgh, and  of  the  Philosophical  Society  of  Glasgow.. 
Permission  to  inspect  it  is  freely  accorded,  but  on 

'  Originally,  lliere  was  only  one  room  Ihirteen  feel  square, 
"which  had  to  serve  as  office,  kilcheil,  telegraph  office,  and 
gerteral  living  room,  with  Ihree  bednrams  opening  off  it,  the 
other  end  of  the  building  l>ring  taken  up  with  store-rooms, 
coal-cellar,  etc.  Ihis  was  found  too  small  for  satisfactorily 
carrying  on  the  work  of  the  Obsen-alory.     The  doorway  goc 


mpo»sible    dunng 


-rof  iSa4,  lar^es 


blocked  with  snow,  a 

storms,  jusl  when  observations  of  t( 

have  been  rnost  volual:Lc.     In  the  a 

as  laboratory  nnd  telegraph  oBice,  Iwo  additional  bedrooias, 
one  of  the  old  ones  being  converted  into  a  ponliyorslorE-roam. 
eive  telegrams  from  visitors  at  limes  when  it  may 
--"  J  lake  strangers  inlo  the  Observatory,  and. 
mosi  imponani,  a  tower  aboul  thirty  feet  high,  which  serves 
the  double  parpoie  of  carrying  a  set  of  anemometers,  and  of 
providing  a  convenient  exit  when  the  winter  «nows  have  closed 
Ihe  ordinary  doorway." 

S" 
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account  of  the  limited  accommodation  it  is  impos- 
sible to  allow  anyone  to  remain  overnight ;  and  so, 
for  the  benefit  of  the  public,  a  restaurant  has  been 
■erected  a  few  yards  away,  where  refreshments  are 
sold,  and  beds  can  be  had.'  In  the  summer  of  iSijj 
special  permission  was  granted  to  me  by  the  Council 
■of  Directors  to  visit  both  the  Observatory  on  the 
-summit,  and  the  base  or  low-level  station  in  corre- 
-spondence  with  it  (which  is  situated  at  the  southern 
■end  of  the  town  of  Fort  William*),  for  the  purpose 
of  comparing  aneroid  barometers  against  the  stan- 
dard mercurial  barometers  above  and  below.*     In 

■  Total  abstainets  will  be  glad  to  leam  thai  no  nIcohoUc 
liquors  are  sold  here.  All  Ihe  so-called  "  Dew  off  Ben  Nevis  " 
■eetlles  at  the  Toot  oT  the  mountain  in  a  large  dislitlery,  whence 
it  is  sent  out  over  the  world  under  the  name  of  "  Long  John." 

'  Port  William,  which  was  originally  built  to  keep  the 
Camcrons  in  oider,  has  tiow  wdl-ni^  disappeared.  Access  to 
the  town  is  now  made  easy  by  Ibe  opening  o[  the  West  High- 
land Railwav. . 

*  Especial  mentionshould  bemadeof  Dr.  AlejonderBuchan, 
ibe  able  and  indelaiigable  Secrelai;  of  the  Society,  who  from 
first  lo  last  has  taken  an  active  pait  in  the  foundation  and 
mainlenance  of  the  establishment. 

The  object  of  these  experiments  was  lo  demonstrate  to  the 
otKervers  in  charge  the  correctness  of  the  conclusions  I  had 
arrived  at  in  respect  to  the  working  of  aneroid  barometers. 
These  will  be  found  (along  with  the  observations  which  led  lo 
them)  in  my  pamphlet  "  How  to  use  the  Aneroid  Barometer." 
published  ipj  Mr.  John  Murray,  Ben  Nevis  is  the  only  place  in 
the  country;  where  such  demonstration  is  possible.  The 
principal  points  are  these: 

I,  All  atkeroids  lose  upon  the  mercurial  barometer  when  sub- 
mitted to  diminished  pressure.  When  diminished  pressure  is 
maintained  continuously,  the  loss  commonly  continues  to  aug- 
ment during  several  weeks,  and  sometimes  grows  to  a  very  im- 
portant amount.  The  most  important  part  of  any  loss  that  will 
occur  will  take  place  in  the  first  week.  The  loss  which  takes 
place  in  the  first  week  is  greaier  than  in  anv  subsequent  one.  A 
considerable  part  of  the  loss  which  lakes  place  in  the  first  week 
occurs  in  the  first  day.  The  loss  maybe  traced  in  a  single  hour 
and  in  successive  hours  upon  aneroids  with  expanded  scales. 
The  amount  of  the  loss  which  occurs  is  diSercnl  In  different 
initruments.  The  amount  of  the  loss  in  any  aneroid  depends 
{a)  upon  the  duration  of  lime  it  may  experience  diminished 
pressure,  and  (A)  upon  the  extent  of  the  reduction  in  pressure. 


carrying  on  this  work  I  went  to  and  fro  fire  lime? 
between  the  Observatories  in  the  course  of  a  week, 
and  had  a  fair  experience  of  Ben  Nevis  weather. 
The  first  day  I  went  up,  1  started  merely  for  i 
walk  in  Glen  Nevis,  and  had  no  idea  of  going  lu 
the  top ;  but  seeing  the  path  on  the  other  sidt 
of  the  valley  I  tucked  up  my  trousers  and  fonJed 
the  stream  to  get  to  it.  The  proceeding  met  with 
the  approval  of  an  ancient  Grampian  shepherd 
sitting  on  the  opposite  bank,  who  said,  "  Youll  be 
better  all  day  for  doin'  that,"  He  thought,  ven' 
likely,  that  I  never  wash  at  home.  By  his  recom 
mendation  I  went  for  a  Vk-alk  to  the  lake ;  but 
clouds  were  low  down  that  (Jay,  the  lake  was  in 
visible  :  1  passed  it  without  being  aware  of  in 
existence,  and  presently  found  myself  on  the 
summit,  well  saturated  with  Scotch  misL  It  ni 
only  on  the  fifth  ascent  anything  could  be  seen 
from  the  top.* 

II.  When  pressure  is  restored,  all  anerads  recover  a  ?xwi 
of  the  loss  which  has  previously  occurred  ;  aikd  some,  in  otuv 
oSnicovety,  gain  more  than  they  have  previoudy  kist.  Minu; 
indejc-enors  are  sometimes  lessened,  and  plus  inda-erms  XT' 
sometimes  increased.  The  recovery  is  gradual,  andcomraonly 
extends  over  a  gnater  leuelh  of  tinw  than  the  period  duro! 
which  diminished  pressure  nas  been  experienced.     ' ''■ 
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n  kept  at 


ards). 


a  considnstt 

L  important  fart  of 
II  be  regained  ir  ■•-  '-' 


week.  The  greater  part  of  the  recovery  of  the  first  •«' ■' 
usually  accomplished  in  the  first  dav.  The  recorery  in  ibtfnB 
hour  is  almost  always  larger  than  inat  in  any  sabs«iueDt  boo 

In  consequence  of  the  losswbich  occurs  in  aneroids  wlm  ih2 
are  kepi  at  diminished  pressure  (or  a  length  of  time.  '""'^ 
are  often  led  10  believe  ihai  atmospheric  pressure  is  Jinar  i™ 
il  is  actually';  and,  in  consequence,  they  over-estimate  ^ 
altitudes.  A  great  pan  of  the  altitudes  throughout  the  •w.- 
which  depend  upon  the  observations  of  anercrids.  arc  loo  *■/■ 
and  a  general  lowering  of  them  will  be  found  necessaii'. 

*  During  the  few  gleams  of  sunlight  that  occurred  whiltl  "' 
on  the  lop,  I  saw  many  spiders,  and  captured  three  species-i''^ 
Purbimma  mBnligena.  L,   Koch,  which  was  first  lecofdsd 
British  ini89o,  when  it  was  discovered  on  HelvellynbjllKl*' 
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The  way  now  token  to  the  Observatory  is  different 
from  that  followed  by  Mr.  Wragge.  It  commences 
at  the  farm  of  Achintee,  in  Glen  Nevis,  and  for  the 
most  part  goes  round  the  southern  side  of  the 
mountain.  So  far  as  the  lake  the  new  path  is 
good,  but  the  upper  half,  for  several  miles,  re- 
sembles a  newly  macadimiscd  road.'  As  one 
ascends,  the  ground  becomes  more  and  more 
barren  and  sterile,  until  at  last  scarcely  anything  is 
seen  except  a  wilderness  of  shattered  rodts.  To 
walk  upright  over  these  angular  fragments  requires 


an  almost  Blondinian  proficiency  in  the  art  of 
balancing. 

"  On  high  Benmore  green  incssM  grow, 
And  bealh-bcHs  bud  in  deep  Glencroe, 

■nd  copse  on  Cruchan-Ben  ; 
Bui  here,  — above,  irooad,  below, 

On  mounlain  and  in  glen. 
Nor  tree,  nor  thiub,  nor  plant,  nor  flou'er, 
Nor  aught  of  vegetative  power. 
The  weary  eye  may  ken." 

That  is  what  a  poet  might  say.  A  matter-of- 
fact  man  could  retort  that  the  poet  was  a  bad 
observer,  for  the  summit  of  our  Ben  has  its  flora 
and  fauna.    The  slopes  on  the  southern  side  of 

t'.  O.  P.Cainbridge;linespecimeiixofO/'^/^i''jiiK>n'g(FHbr.). 
n  species  wbkh  is  Tound  both  in  the  lowluids  and  bills  ;  and  an 
nduli  male  of  B  heretofore  unknown  species  or  LtpljrfhanUi. 
which  will  presently  be  describnl  by  Mr.  Cunliridge.  Also  two 
Aid.  SfiJlofi^ga  tgitalida,  Mrigen,  not  conmion  in  Great  Rritain, 
and  liorborat  nilidui.  Meigen,  which  is  found  in  England 
throughout  the  year,  and  may  be  seen  flying  about  when  snow 
i5  on  the  ground  ;  and  several  larval  forms  of  CoraWite.  Snow- 
buntings  neil  among  the  northern  cliHs,  and  hawks  and  ravens 
are  frequently  seen.  Red  deo-  occasionally  come  within  a  few 
hundred  feet  of  the  lop.  and  observe  the  otnervers. 

1  'ITie  formalion  of  this  p.ith  has  cost  more  than  3  thousand 
pcmndi.  and  as  a  rent  (oril  has  to  be  paid  10  the  proprietor  of  the 
l:tnd  {  !  1,  aiHl  as  it  is  expensive  to  keep  in  order,  a  charge  of 
one  shilling  a  head  is  made  for  using  it,  or  three  shillings  for 
every  person  on  borieliBck. 


the  mountain  for  the  most  part  are  gentle,  atKl 
provided  the  weather  is  clear  there  is  no  possibility 
of  mistaking  the  way.  But  during  mist,  caution 
should  be  used  when  approaching  the  summit,  as 
it  is  easy  to  go  astray,  despite  the  cairns  which 
mark  the  way,  and  the  northern  side  is  extremely 
precipitous.  The  Observatory  is  placed  almost  on 
the  verge  of  the  precipice  which  faces  the  north. 
This  great  cliff  is  one  of  the  finest  pieces  of  cxaa 
in  our  country,  and  it  has  never  been  climbed 
though  eveiy  now  and  then  adventurous  ones  go 
and  look  at  it  with  wistful  eyes.  Before  attempting 
its  escalade,  communicate  with  the  Observatory, 
for  it  is  found  convenient  by  the  denizens  to 
tumble  their  dust,  ashes,  and  refuse  down  a  shoot 
into  the  abyss  below,  and  they  are  gradually  turning 
if  into  the  biggest  dust-hole  in  the  world. 

The  regular  work  of  the  Observatorj',  consisting 
of  hourly  observations  by  night  as  well  as  day, 
commenced  on  November  28,  1883,  and  since 
May,  1884,  complete  sets  of  readings  of  all  the 
instruments,*  outside  as  well  as  inside,  have  been 
taken  almost  without  a  break.  In  fine  weather,  if 
everythinggoeshappily,  the  actual  observations  of  the 
instruments  can  be  made  in  a  few  minutes,  and  the 
entries  and  calculations  in  connection  with  them  in  a 
few  minutes  more ;  but  many  things  occur  to  disturb 
the  ordinary  routine  and  absorb  time.  At  night 
the  observers  must  go  out  provided  with  lanterns 
to  enable  them  to  see  the  way  and  read  the  instru- 
ments, and  the  light  commonly  gets  blown  out 
when  it  is  most  wanted ;  against  rain  they  must 
clothe  themselves  in  oilskins;  and  in  the  winter 
they  have  to  employ  out  of  doors  a  costume  suitable 
for  an  arctic  climate.  During  the  first  winter  no 
provision  had  lieen  made  for  keeping  an  exit  clear 
of  snow,  and  before  observations  could  be  taken 
the  observers  had  to  dig  a  way  out.  Great  drifts 
accumulated  round  the  building  before  there  was 
more  than  a  few  feet  over  the  top  in  general,  and, 
rising  almost  to  the  roof,  completely  hid  the  walls.' 
"  A  passage  was  dug  outwards  and  upwards  through 
this,  which,  though  quite  easily  kept  clear  in  fine 
weather,  was  constantly  filled  up  as  soon  as  the 
wind  rose.  This  difficulty  was  partly  overcome  by 
constructing  an  archway  of  blocks  of  snow  and 
tarpaulins  Over  the  snow  steps  leading  up  from  the 
door,  but  as  no  door  could  be  placed  at  the  upper 
end  of  this  archway  or  tunnel  there  was  always  the 
danger  of  drift  choking  it.  On  several  occasions 
during  the  night  watches  the  drift  came  in  faster 
than  one  man  could  shovel  it  out,  and  there  was 
nothing  for  it  but  to  bar  the  door  and  wait  till 
morning,  when  all  hands  could  be  employed  to 
reopen  communication  with  the  outside  world  by 
an  hour  or  two  of  spade  drill ;  good  exercise,  no 
doubt,  but  a  kind  of  work  not  usually  included  in 
the  routine  of  an  Observatory.  When  the  snow 
reached  its  full  winter's  depth  of  ten  or  twelve  feet 

*  The  instruments  in  regular  use  comprise  a  mercurial  (Pordnl 
b»rometer:  dry  and  wet  butb,  maximum  and  minimum,  and 
black  bulb  ih  tnsmg  thermom  ters :  rain  and  snow  gauges : 
sunshine  recorders  ;  anemometers  for  csiimaimg  the  force  of 
the  wind.  etc. 

'  The  cairns  are  completely  covered  up  in  winter.  t>ul  the 

usually  deep  even  the  poles  may  be  covered  op.     Topmasts  are 
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all  attempts  to  keep  this  doorway  clear  in  bad 
weather  were  hopeless."  In  later  years  these 
particular  difficulties  have  not  occurred.  They  do 
not  attempt  to  dig  themselves  out,  but  escape  by  a 
ladder  up  a  sort  of  chimney  in  the  tower,  and  step 
through  its  door  on  to  the  snow-covered  roof. 

At  the  low-level  Observatory  most  of  the  instru- 
ments are  self-recording,  and  although  this  does 
not  dispense  with  observers  it  lightens  their  labour. 
On  the  summit  the  instruments  are  not  self- 
registering,  and  each  obser^'ation  has  to  be  made 
by  eye.  To  make  them  hourly,  day  after  day, 
two  persons  at  least  are  necessary.'  The  barometer 
is  an  easy  instrument  to  observe,  but  it  is  one  of 
the  most  exacting,  and  rigorous  readings  of  it  at 
the  precise  moment  become  oppressive  when  made 
hourly,  during  months  and  years. 

The  greatest  (or  extreme)  range  of  the 
barometer  at  the  top  of  Be-  ^^"■■■-  ■■- 
about  three  inches.  The  hi 
ing  that  has  been  obtained 
Opening  of  the  Observatorj 
inches,  at  noon  on  October  5, 
the  lowest  is  23-174  inches, : 

£nuary  26,  1884.     This  exl 
rometer  occurred  in  a  perio 
During  them,   the  mercury 
lower  point  in  Scotland  thai 
been  known  before.    At  E 
tumbled  down  an  inch  and  a 
teen  hours,  and  got  so  tov 
inches ;  at  Fort  William  it 
inches,  and  at  Ochertyre  27* 
Afterwards  it  rose  again  with  s 
rapidity.    The  occtirrence  of 
barometer  does  not  necessarii 
storm.     What  is  wanted  to 
produce  currents  of  air  is 
the  variation  from  the  nor- 
mal in  atmospheric  pressure 
or  temperature,  and  it  is 
found  that  a  very  moderate 
variation  from  the  noiinal 
difference  of  pressure  be- 
tween the  two  Observatories 
is  a  sure  indication  of  atmo- 
spheric disturbances.  What 
is  considered  the  normal 
pressure  is  the  mean  differ- 
ence between  the  liaiometers  at  the  two  Observa- 
tories.    Down  below,  at  Fort  William,  the  mean 
for  the  year  is  29-862  inches  ;  and  at  the  top  it 
is  25-299  inches— the  differeoce  of  the  two  being 
4-563  inches. 

The  variations  in  temperature  from  the  normal 
are  greater  than  those  which  occur  in  atmospheric 
pressure.  The  mean  annual  temperature  at  Fort 
William  is  about  16°  F.  higher  than  that  at  the  top 
of  the  Ben. 

Mtui  in  Febnuty.  Mean  in  July. 

Fort  William jS"-?  $f>°i 

Top  ofBen  Nevis    .  .  .     22°'6  40° 

Difference  in  Ihe  means   l6°-l  \f>''-6 


I  Volunteers  sonielimes  come  up  for  a  few  weeks 
lime  10  ease  the  labours  of  the  permanent  staff.  Mr.  I 
Mossnian  of  Edinburgh  has  done  so  on  several  01 


The  fall  in  temperature  between  the  base  and 
the  summit  is  therefore  about  1°  F.  for  ever)- 275 
feet  of  ascent.  Sometimes,  however,  the  difference 
in  temperature  between  the  two  stations  is  as  much 
as  28",  and  there  are  occasions  when  temperature, 
so  to  speak,  is  turned  topsy  turvy,  and  it  is  warmer 
at  the  top  than  it  is  at  the  bottom.  An  extreme  case 
occurred  on  November  18,  1885,  at  8  a.m.,  when  u 
Fort  William  temperature  was  10"  Mow  tteenng 
point,  while  at   the  top  it  was  3°  uAtw  freeting 

The  extremes  of  temperature  which  have  hitherto 
been  recorded  at  the  top  of  the  Ben  are  not  at  all 
sensational.  The  highest  has  been  67°  on  June  24, 
1887,  and  the  lowest  3"-5  on  March  8,  1892.' 

ORDNANCE    CAIRN 


PLAN    OF    BEN    NEVIS    OBSERVATORY. 

FTICE  F.    STORe^RJJpiil 


The  humidity  of  the  atmosphere  at  the  top''*; 
the  Ben  is  one  of  its  characteristic  features.  It  ^1  ■ 
have  been  noticed  that  in  the  daily  reports  whit-i 
are  issued  in  the  newspapers  there  are  colanuK 
devoted  to  clouds,  their  nature  and  amount  Thi 
amount  is  reckoned  from  one  to  ten.  Ten  is  the 
maximum,  and  the  maximum  occurs  day  after  <Jat 
A  great  deal  of  the  cloud  which  hangs  about  th^ 
summit  is  of  the  species  called  "  Scotch  mi 
The    atmosphere    is    frequently    saturated  ^^ 

'  The  mean  tuiamer  temperature  al  the  li^  of  the  Be  = 
about  the  same  as  tbai  of  Spiubergeo. 


ON  THE  TOP  OF  BEN  NEVIS. 


moisture.  A  dripping  state  is  the  nonnal  con- 
dition of  the  Observatory,  and  we  may  almost 
say  of  the  observers  during  the  warmer  part  of  the 
year.  The  annual  rainfall  on  the  top  of  the  mountain 
(estimated  from  the  monthly  means  of  a  series  of 
years)  is  found  to  be  nearly  130  inches,  which  is 
the  greatest  amount  that  has  been  observed  at  any 
meteorological  station  in  Scotland,  and  in  the 
whole  of  the  British  Islands  has  only  been  exceeded 
at  some  few  places  in  the  Lake  district.  Five  and 
a  third  inches  have  been  known  to  fall  in  a  single 
day  (December  13,  1885),  and  more  than  twenty- 
five  inches  in  a  month. 


cIcBiing  the  louvres  and  thennometen  of  the  fine  particles 


may  l»e  secured  for  Ihe  bulbs  of  the  iberrr 
tb«t  tbey  tire  kept  eniirel;  in  cotioct  with  the  free  atmo- 
sphere. .  .  .  FuTlher,  morelhancommoncBrealKl  Bltention 
must  be  given  10  keep  the  wet  bulb  Ihermomeler  in  good 
order,  so  thai  it  may  show  unfailingly  Ihose  changes  in  Ihe 
humidity,  which  are  frequently  great,  sudden,  and  of  brief 
duration,  and  arc  so  imporlanl  in  connection  with  the  atmo- 
spheric changes  of  western  Europe  Hence  it  is  part  of  the 
observer's  regular  routine  of  duty  after  each  observation  to 
■ecute  so  far  as  possible  that  at  next  hour's  observation  the 
'wot  bulb'  will  be  properly  wet,  and  if  the  tempe 
under  32°  thai  it  will  have  a  proper  c<     * 


eolTce. 


<*^^**f-OU.»dw    i^***^"* 


The  heavy  rainfalls  are  less  troublesome  to  cope 
with  than  the  Scotch  mist,  which  is  of  an  insinuating 
nature.  An  umbrella  or  a  mackintosh  can  give 
sonie  protection  against  rain,  but  they  cannot  ex- 
clude Scotch  mist,  as  it  goes  round  comers,  walks 
upstairs,  and  pokes  its  nose,  so  to  speak,  everywhere. 
This  condition  of  atmosphere  produces  difficulties 
with  the  thermometers,  "  Dtiring  the  warmer 
months  of  the  year,"  says  Dr.  Buchan — 

*'  It  often  happens  that  on  opening  the  ihermomeler  box 
a  drop  of  water  is  seen  on  each  thermometer  bulb ;  the  bon 
itaelf  seems  just  to  have  been  lifted  out  of  water.  ...  In 
tti«  winter  inontha,  when  the  tempeiaiuic  is  below  freezing, 
a  dense  mist  frequently  envelops  everything,  and  the  wind 
depeMits  K<  on  all  objects  as  il  sweeps  past,  .  .  .  This  state 
of  things  adds  greatly  to  the  labour  of  observing,  inasmuch 
as  it  renders  necesia^a  repealed  change  of  the  ihermmncier 
box,  and  the  labour  is  further  increased  by  the  necessity  of 


thb  purpose  a  small  phial  of  water  ij  carried  in  the  observer's 
pocket.  Some  idea  may  be  formed  of  the  unremiiiing  core 
and  atlentioD  required,  when  it  is  staled  that  in  winter,  on 
occasions  of  extraordinary  dryness  of  (he  air,  il  sometimes 
happens  that  the  clolh  of  the  wet  bulb  thermometer,  oAer 
beingwetled  and  ihen  covered  witha  coaling  of  ice,  becomes 
dry  again  in  ten  minutes.  It  is,  however,  neariy  always 
Ibond  th«t  0.  little  atlention  lo  Ihe  wet  bulb  after  each 
observalion  secures  its  being  in  good  order  for  next  hour's 
observation. 

"Bui  perhaps  the  greatest  difficuliy  of  all  is  with  the  dry 
bulb  thermometer.  Under  the  conditions  referred  (o  above, 
the  dry  bulb  in  winter  gels  rapidly  encrusted  with  a  thin 
pellicle  of  ice,  and  in  the  wanner  season  with  a  film  of  water 
with  a  drop  ever  and  anon  falling  from  it.  The  result  is  that 
the  dry  bulb  becomes  an  almost  ideally  perfect  rw/  bulb.  ,  ,  , 
Hence,  as  regards  the  observations  of  lemperalure,  registering 
instraments  can  never  lake  the  place  of  observers  on  Ben 
Nevis,  ,  .  .  the  personal  services  of  the  observers  can  never 
be  dispensed  with  at  Ibis  Obseri-atory," 
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ON  THE  TOP  OF  BEN  NEVIS. 


The  effect  of  this  humid  atmosphere  is  very 
enervating  and  depressing  to  many  persons,  and 
the  observers  who  have  so  long  devoted  themselves 
here  to  the  cause  of  science  must  be  eminently  well 
adapted  to  this  particular  climate,  otherwise  they 
would  have  completely  broken  down  long  ago.  The 
humidity  of  the  atmosphere  at  the  top  of  the  Ben 
is  connected  with  the  excessive  crystallisation 
which  takes  place,  and  causes  an  unlimited  amount 
of  trouble.  During  summer,  or  when  temper- 
ature is  above  the  freezing-point,  the  mist  soaks 
everything,  and  every  exposed  surface,  we  have 
just  seen,  streams  with  moisture. 

"  In  winter,  when  the  lemperalute  is  below  freezing,  Ihe 
eflect  of  the  fog  is  lo  cover  eveiylhing  with  long,  feathery 
muses  of  ciystaJline  snow.  It  seems  that  as  the  fog  is 
driven  across  the  hill-top  by  the  wind,  and  brushes  against 
any  obstmclion,  the  moisture  in  it  condenses  in  minute 
ciystalline  specks  of  snow  or  hoai  frost ;  these  accumulate 
until  long  cone-shaped  crystals  are  formed,  pointir^  to  wind- 
ward, wliich  grow  by  continual  accretion  till  they  break  off 
by  their  own  weight.  These  cmtali  sometimes  now  (ill 
ihey  form  a  solid  massive  pillar  about  (wo  feet  in  diauieter, 
the  nucleus  of  Ihe  whole  being  a  simple  wooden  post,  some 
six  inches  by  three  in  section.  ,  .  .  During  dense  fog  they 
will  often  grow  at  the  rate  of  fully  two  feet  a  day.'  Any 
attempt  to  preserve  the  insulation  of  electrical  instruments 
exposes'  to  such  conditions  is  otmously  hopeless,  and  the 
many  ingenious  self-recording  meteorolc^ical  instmments 
used  at  lower  levels,  or  under  more  favourable  conditions, 
are  useless.  Specially  devised  locinometers  have  been  placed 
on  the  tower  of  the  Observatory.  During  summer  they  work 
well,  but  in  winter  they  are  virtually  useless  owing  to  this 
accretion  of  snow-crystals  on  them  from  the  fog.  This 
growth  rapidly  chokes  the  louvres  of  the  thermometer 
screens ;  if  the  temperatuie  is  low  the  crystals  are  loose  and 
easily  Inushed  off;  but  if  near  the  freezing-point  the  aystnls 
are  hard  and  icy,  and  adhere  firmly,  needing  to  be  chipped 
o£  This  difficulty  with  the  thermometer  screen  has  been 
overcome  by  u^ng  duplicate  screens.  .  .  .  The  screens  are 
placed,  in  winter  time,  on  a  high  stand  shaped  like  a  ladder, 
so  (hat  the  instruments  can  be  put  stage  by  stage  higher  up 
as  the  snow  gets  deeper,  and  may  always  be  about  fotu  feet 
above  (be  surface  of  the  snow." 

"  Silver  thaw  "  is  a  term  which  is  applied  to  rain 
which  ^«aM  as  it  fails,  and  in  most  places  silver 
thaw  may  be  deemed  phenomenal,  as  it  arises 
from  an  inversion  of  the  natural  order  of  things. 
If  it  occurs,  it  is  caused  by  temperature  somewhere 
above  being  higher  than  temperature  down  below, 
the  rule  being  that  temperature  diminishes  as  we 
ascend.  When  it  happens,  everything  may  become 
temporarily  cased  in  solid  ice— walls,  trees,  railings, 
as. well  as  the  ground.  Locomotion  or  work  of 
any  sort  out  of  doors  under  these  circumstances 
is  extremely  difficult.  I  well  remember  when  I  was 
a  kid  feeling  a  most  improper  joy  on  these 
occasions  at  witnessing  the  struggles  of  policemen 
to  keep  on  their  legs,  and  seeing  them  compelled  to 
feel  their  way  along  the  gutters.  In  London  I  have 
only  known  two  cases  of  silver  thaw  in  the  courw 
of  the  last  thirty  years.  Such  occurrences  cease  to 
be  phenomenal  when  they  happen  frequently,  and 
upon  our  Ben  they  are  common.  From  1885  to 
1890  there  were  198  instances  of  rain  freezing  as 
it  fell,  and  more  than  90  per  cent  of  them  were 
when  temperature  was  hovering  about  the  freezing- 
point  (38°  to  3t'9°  F.).     Mr.  Mossman  says  that  a 

'  "  On  one  occasion,  during  Ihe  winter  of  18S4-5.  ft  post 

4  indies  square  grew  into  ft  slab  of  crystalline  snow  of  ftbout 

5  ieet  broad  and  i  foot  thick  in  less  than  a  week."— ShvAik. 


prolonged  silver  thaw  on  the  top  of  Ben  Nevis  is 
eminently  unpleasant  "  Outside  objects  became 
covered  with  several  inches  of  solid  uncrystallised 
ice,  through  which  their  original  outline  could  be 
but  faintly  distinguished.  The  chimneys  of  the 
Observatory  became  choked  with  ice,  and,  as  the 
ladder  leading  to  them  was  in  these  circum- 
stances impassable,  the  whole  being  frozen  into  a 
solid  mass,  the  observers  had  to  endure  the  dis- 
comforts of  back  draughts  till  a  thaw  cam^  when 
the  ladder  could  be  cleared  without  destroying  the 
wCKKJwork.  The  rain  froze  on  the  observers' 
coats,  gloves,  and  even  on  their  faces,  and  thus 
the  taking  of  outside  observations  was  very  (is- 
agreeable."  * 

And  now  as  to  wind.  The  summit  of  our  Ben 
catches  every  wind  that  blows.  The  worst  are 
in  winter,  and  it  is  estimated  that  they  sometimes 
travel  over  the  top  at  the  rate  of  lao  miles  per 


hour.  During  February  and  March  "  it  is  rwt 
uncommon  to  have  south-easterly  gales  blowing 
for  three  or  four  days  continuously  at  the  rate  of 
80  to  100  miles  per  hour.  From  February  15  10 
ai,  1885,  a  storm  blew  without  intermission  from 
the  south-east  (except  on  the  aoih  and  21st,  when 
it  occasionally  veered  to  south  and  south-south- 
west), and  tore  along  during  all  that  time  at  the  mean 
rate  of  75  miles  an  hour  (sometimes  rising  to  88  or 
falling  lo  65).  On  the  night  of  the  aist  "all  out- 
side observing  was  stopped  for  fifteen  hours."  Il 
was  impossible  to  stand  or  e^en  to  crawl  to  wind- 
ward, and  the  most  carefully  shielded  lantern  was 
blown  out  at  once. 

The  most  frequent  wind  is  north,  and  its  mean 
temperature  is  neariy  5°  below  freezit^-point. 
South-west,  south-east,  and  south  are  about  equal. 
"  At  first,  when  the  surface  was  icy  and  the  wind 
very  strong,  the  observers  used  to  go  cot  roped 
together,  but  experience  has  shown  that  even  in 
the  most  violent  gusts  safety  may  be  always  got  by 

•  It  will  not  surprise  anyone  to  learn,  as  silver  Ihaw  oeeiB* 
through  an  inversion  of  the  natural  order  of  things,  ttuU  it  a 
somewhat  intimately  connected  with  bad  vealber. 


ON  THE  TOP  OF  BEN  NEVIS. 


lying  down,  and  the  rope  is  now  seldom  used 
except  when  it  is  necessary  to  go  to  very  exposed 
places.  ...  In  steady  winds  the  angle  at  which 
the  observer  leans  in  order  to  keep  his  footing 


becomes  a  valuable  factor  in  estimating  the  wind- 
force."  Indeed,  this  method  of  estimating  the 
force  and  rate  of  the  wind  seems  better  than 
trusting  to  the  anemometer,  which  from  one  cause 
and  another  is  frequently  getting  out  of  order. 

Life  at  the  top  of  Ben  Nevis  is  by  no  means  all 
coultur  de  rose,  though  there  are  periods,  no  doubt, 
when  the  residents  have  some  compensation  for 
their  labours  and  hardships.  If  fine  weather 
reigns  on  the  top  of  the  Ben,  life  there,  as  on  other 
mountain  summits,  is  extremely  enjoyable.  In 
December  1883  "a  succession  of  storms  poured 
down  rain  and  snow  all  day  and  every  day,  but  at 


Christmas  a  sudden  change  set  in.  As  if  by  magic, 
the  fo^  that  had  been  enveloping  the  hill-top  sunk 
below  It,  leaving  a  cloudless  sky.  For  nearly  a  fort- 
n^ht  everything  underneath  was  buried  in  fog  or 
thick  haze,  while  the  top  of  Ben  Nevis  remained 
clear,  and  the  air  intensely  dry.  The  slty  overhead 
gleamed  with  wonderful  colours,  seen  not  merely 
at  sunrise  and  sunset,  as  at  lower  levels,  but  all 
the  daylong."  These  happy  occasions  are  few  and 
far  between,  and  it  is  scarcely  too  much  to  say  that 
the  normal  life  of  observers  is  a  perpetual  round  of 
discomfort  and  self-denial.  Their  diversions  are 
principally  confined  to  assisting  exhausted  tourists, 
or  to  answering  such  questions  as  "  Will  you  please 
show  us  the  instruments  that  calculate  weather 
forecasts?"  Occasionally  they  have  almost  too 
much  society— at  other  times  none.  Taking  one 
year  with  another  about  4,000  persons  arrive  on 
top.  Sometimes'  a  considerable  number  of  persons 
congregate  there  even  at  Christmas  ;  in  other  years 
no  one  can  go — the  ascent  is  impossible.  The 
man  who  looks  after  the  road  endeavours  to  pay  a 
visit  during  winter  at  intervals  of  a  week  or  ten 
days,  but  b«d  weather  may  prevent  him  from  going 
for  five  or  sis.  weeks  at  a  time.  Hence  it  is  found 
advisable  to  keep  several  months'  provisions  in 
hand,  and  plum-puddings  are  sent  up  ui  September. 

A  large  amount  of  valuable  information  has 
been  accumulating  at  the  two  Observatories  during 
the  last  ten  years,  but  as  the  time  of  the  members 
of  the  very  limited  staff  is  so  much  absorbed  by 
the  inexorable  bouriy  records  and  daily  routing 
there  is  little  opportunity  to  work  out  their  results. 
and  to  compare  thero  with  those  obtained  at  other 
stations.  Either  more  hands  are  needed  or  means 
should  be  devised  for  economising  their  time. 
The  employment  of  "self-registering"  thermo- 
meters at  the  summit,  it  has  been  pointed  out, 
is  impracticable,  but  this  is  not  the  case  with 
barometers,  and  it  is  highly  desirable  that  a  self- 
recording  barometer  of  the  first  class  should  be 
installed  on  the  summit,  giving  a  continuous  trace 
of  the  changes  in  atmospheric  pressure.  The 
necessary  expense  would  be  trilling  compared  with 
the  results  which  might  be  expected  to  ensue,  and 
the  value  of  the  immediate  relief  which  it  would 
afford  to  the  overtasked  observers.  A  person  with 
money  to  spare  has  an  opportunity  here  to  render 
a  public  service,  and  at  the  same  time  do  a  kindly 
action  by  giving  the  chance  of  a  leisure  hour  to 
some  martyrs  to  science. 


SIMPKIN'S. 


HOW  do  the  books  reach  the  country  bookseller  ? 
The  popular  notion  is  that  he  gets  them 
direct  from  the  different  London  publishers 
by  separate  applications  ;  but  a  moment's  thought 
will  show  that  he  is  hardly  likely  to  write  so  many 
separate  orders  and  deal  with  so  many  different 
parcels  if  he  can  obtain  his  goods  at  once  from 
some  wholesale  house  which  will  send  him  his  daily 
or  weekly  order  complete. 

That  house  exists  in  Stationers'  Hall  Court.  Its 
history  goes  back  for  seventy  years  or  more  ;  owing 
to  amalgamations  it  is  without  a  rival ;  and  it  is 
practically  the  centre  of  the  book  trade.  The 
dealings  of  the  London  publishers  with  this  house 
are  enormous  ;  there  is  one  firm  we  know  of  whose 
account  with  it  measures  yards  in  length,  and  the 
accounts  of  some  of  its  country  customers  are 
almost  as  long. 

There  are  many  books  that  do  not  go  to  Sta- 
tioners' Hall  to  have  their  copyright  registered ; 
there  are  hardly  any  that  do  not  go  to  Simpkin  & 
Marshall's  opposite  on  the  first  day  they  are 
**  subscribed  "  by  the  trade.  And  thus  it  is  that 
there  is  no  house  in  the  world  in  which  so  many 
different  kinds  of  books  are  kept  in  stock,  and  none 
in  which  the  pulse  of  current  literature  is  better 
known.  For  Simpkin's  is  not  only  a  wholesale 
house  for  the  country  but  for  the  town  as  well. 

One  had  often  wondered  how  such  a  huge 
establishment  was  organised,  and  how  it  came 
about  that  almost  any  book  in  print  could  be  had 
for  the  asking  in  two  or  three  minutes  ;  and  when, 
on  inquiry,  a  courteous  invitation  was  received  to 
come  and  see— an  invitation  never  gi^en  to  an 
outsider  before — it  need  scarcely  be  said  that  a 
prompt  acceptance  was  the  result. 

Simpkin's  is  a  big  place  with  "  work  writ  latige  " 
in  every  corner  of  it  Th^  town  department  is  a 
spacious  shop  not  unlike  a  parcels  office,  the 
windows  lighting  it  all  down  one  side,  a  door  being 
at  each  end.  In  front  of  the  long,  rough  counter 
are  the  clamouring  collectors,  each  with  his  book 
and  his  canvas  bag.  The  bag,  like  a  huge  pillow- 
case, is  lumped  on  to  the  counter,  the  book  opened 
with  a  jerk,  and  a  string  of  short  titles  read  out  in 
a  sing-song  to  one  of  the  dozens  of  men  in 
attendance.  If  the  list  be  brief,  the  collector  waits 
in  his  place  to  bandy  jokes  with  his  neighbours  ; 
if  it  be  lengthy,  he  retires  to  sit  in  one  of  the 
windows  with  his  bag  by  his  side,  waiting,  and 
sometimes  sleeping,  until  his  turn  shall  come. 
There  we  will  leave  him  in  a  state  of  repose, 
contrasting  markedly  with  the  activity  of  which  he 
has  been  the  cause. 

Behind  the  scenes  the  "  looker-out  "  in  charge  of 
the  order  is  rushing  about  a  series  of  mazes  which, 
as  stores  and  supply-rooms,  extend,  floor  above  floor, 
from  the  cellar  to  the  attic.    The  paths  of  these 


mazes  are  about  a  yard  wide.    The  partition  walls 
are  double  pigeon-holes  cramiaed  with  books. 

In  the  supply-rooms  the  volumes  are  all  on.  their 
sides  with  the  top  edge  turned  outwards  ;  each 
variety  with  a  label  thrust  in  under  the  top  cover  ; 
most  of  them  single  copies ;  many  in  twos  and 
threes ;  and  some  of  them  in  swarms.  Each  of 
these  mazes  has  been  called  a  "  town  "  of  books, 
and  a  town  it  is,  with  narrow  streets  and  lofty 
buildings,  the  families  living  thick  in  the  flats,  with 
none  of  the  flats  to  let,  for  every  space  is  filled 
within  the  day  the  vacancy  occurs.  So  closely  are 
the  books  packed  that  in  a  single  pigeon-hole  there 
may  be  a  dozen  varieties,  over  120,000  varieties 
being  the  average  stock,  the  number  of  sorts  in  the 
pigeon-hole  depending,  of  course,  on  the  number  of 
copies  of  each,  which  in  turn  depends  on  the 
average  daily  sale. 

The  book-bins  rise  from  floor  to  ceiling  and  are 
worked  on  both  faces,  the  "streets"  of  the  supply 
stock  running  in  alphabetical  order,  while  those 
overhead  in  the  warehouse  run  numerically.  The 
books  are  first  grouped  in  sizes;  and  from  the 
sizes  the  streets  of  the  maze  are  named,  the  laiger 
and  more  expensive  volumes,  like  the  "  royals  ''and 
"imperials,"  being  lodged  in  the  suburbs,  the 
centre  of  the  town  being  occupied  by  the  haiidier 
and  cheaper  "  foolscap^  "  and  "  crowns."  "  Crown 
Octavo  Street"  has  the  most  families  in  it,  that 
being  the  present  most  popular  size,  although  the 
designation,  like  that  of  the  rest  of  the  series,  is 
purely  conventional,  for  a  modem  octavo  is  really 
a  "  sixteen  "  or  a  "  thirty-two,"  just  as  a  "  quarto  " 
is  really  an  octavo,  and  a  "folio"  a  quarto,  the 
result  in  all  cases  of  the  increase  in  size  of  our 
printing  machines.  This,  however,  by  the  way ; 
enough  be  it  for  us,  and  the  collector,  that  evoy 
size  and  class  of  book  is  within  easy  reach. 

In  area  the  volumes  range  from  Johnston's 
"  Cosmographic  Atlas,"  measuring  some  twenty 
inches  by  sixteen,  down  to  the  Religious  Tract 
Society's  "  Small  Rain  on  the  Tender  Harb,"  whidi 
is  the  size  of  a  penny  postage-stamp.  In  bulk  and 
value  they  range  from  the  "Encyclopaedia  Britan- 
nica,"  in  twenty-four  volumes  at  ^^43  4s.  per  set, 
down  to  the  halfpenny  school  map,  of  which  a 
single  copy  is  not  unfrequently  ordered  at  a  time. 
In  fulness  of  information  and  density  of  type  they 
range  from  the  "  London  Directory  "  down  to  that 
champion  "seller,"  "What  the  Liberals  Have 
Done,"  which  contains  the  very  smallest  amount 
of  printed  matter  ever  put  into  a  political  skit — 
and  that  is  saying  a  good  deal,  for  such  pamphlets 
generally  have  "  very  little  in  them,"  even  from  a 
bookseller's  point  of  view. 

Of  course  there  have  been  exceptions ;  amoi^ 
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them  "  Dame  Europa's  School,"  the  most  successful 
political  pamphlet  ever  written.  Mr.  Pullen  would 
have  taken  jQ$  for  it  when  he  offered  it ;  but 
Simpkin's  do  not  produce  books,  they  only  deal 
with  them  as  manufactured  articles ;  and  the 
Sahsbury  cleric  had,  like  other  pamphleteers,  to 
produce  the  pamphlet  at  his  own  expense.  It  was 
printed  at  Salisbury,  the  name  of  the  London 
wholesale  house  being  associated  on  the  title-page 
with  that  of  the  local  publisher,  according  to  a 
common  custom.  During  the  first  week,  that 
ending  October  28,  1870,  a  hundred  copies  were 
sold  ;  next  week  another  hundred  went ;  then  the 
sale  began  to  rise,  to  two  hundred  a  week,  three 
hundred  a  week  ;  then  the  Salisbury  printer  could 
not  keep  pace  with  the  demand,  and  a  Londoner 
was  employed,  and  then  another  London  printer, 
so  that  three  presses  were  going  on  the  job.  In 
January  56,000  were  printed  and  sold  ;  in  February 
100,000 ;  in  March,  when  the  demand  began  to  die 
out,  over  200,000  copies  had  gone  altogether,  in 
addition  to  the  French  and  German  translations. 

These  were  busy  days  in  Stationers*  Hall  Court ; 
but  the  best  on  record  there  is  the  publishing  day 
of  O'Meara's  "  Napoleon  in  Exile  "in  1822,  when 
the  would-be  purchasers  were  so  numerous  that  they 
stood  in  a  long  file  like  a  crowd  at  a  French  theatre, 
the  file  stretching  on  to  Ludgate  Hill,  and  passing 
along  the  court  through  the  old  building  out  into 
Amen  Comer.  That  old  building  was  pulled  down 
in  1859,  and  while  the  present  premises  were 
rising,  Simpkin's  warehoused  their  books  in  Sta- 
tioners' Hall,  and  conducted  their  business  under 
the  plane-tree  like  the  stationarii  of  old. 

The  business  has  grown  considerably  since  then, 
for  even  during  the  last  sixtpen  years  the  stock 
ledgers  have  doubled,  the  increase  being,  of  course, 
chiefly  due  to  the  increase  in  the  number  of  works 
in  the  market  The  new  house  was  built  to  suit 
the  system,  the  bins  of  the  supply-rooms  being 
made  for  the  sizes  of  the  volumes,  while  those  of 
the  warehouse  above  were  larger,  so  as  to  hold  the 
brown-paper  parcels  in  which  the  reserves  are  kept 
These  parcels  are  classified  in  a  series  of  numbered 
alphabets,  but  in  the  supply-rooms  a  simpler 
system  prevails.  The  streets  are  in  sizes,  as  we 
have  seen ;  and  in  every  street  the  volumes  are 
arranged  alphabetically,  fiction  going  under  the 
title  of  the  book,  biography  under  the  name  of  the 
person  written  about,  and  other  works  under  the 
name  of  the  writer. 

When  the  country  orders  arrive  in  the  morning, 
the  size  as  marked  against  each  item,  as  it  is  in 
some  cases  with  town  orders  over  the  counter,  and 
this  size  leads  the  looker-out  to  the  street,  for  the 
alphabet  to  do  the  rest  for  him.  And  a  lively  time 
he  has  running  up  and  down  the  streets,  and  up 
and  down  the  "trees,''  as  the  ladders  are  called 
without  which  he  could  not  reach  the  top  rows. 
The  house  '*  takes  "  at  least  some  of  about  nine- 
tenths  of  the  books  published,  but  it  does  not  hold 
them  for  ever ;  it  only  keeps  the  live  ones  in  stock, 
and  if  a  book  is  wanted  that  was  "  passed  "  when 
published,  or  has  been  dropped  as  being  too  slow 
a  mover,  it  is,  if  possiUe,  obtained  for  a  country 


customer,  while  a  town  customer  has  to  find  it  for 
himself,  the  name  of  the  actual  publisher  being  in 
nearly  all  cases  known  without  reference  to  the 
referees,  who  are  supposed  to  be  familiar  with  every 
edition  of  every  new  and  reprint  book  in  the 
market 

These  are  the  men  who  know  the  pulse  of 
literature  as  judged  by  its  sale;  and  surprising 
enough  are  their  experiences.  The  book-trade 
has  its  season  like  all  things  else.  In  September 
the  sales  begin  to  rise,  to  drop  a  little  in  mid- 
November,  and  rise  again  until  they  touch  their 
maximum  in  the  week  before  Christmas.  That  is 
the  great  period  of  presentation,  when  books  are 
bou^t,  not  to  read,  but  to  give  away.  Early  in 
January  the  decline  is  enormous,  but  at  the  close 
a  rise  occurs,  due  to  the  educational  works  required 
by  the  schools.  Down  go  books  again  until  Lent 
Then  it  is  that  the  women  betake  themselves  to  the 
Imitatio  and  its  crowd  of  imitators,  by  way  of  amend 
for  their  excursions  into  the  doubtful  and  suggestive. 
The  coincidence  is  too  striking  to  be  overlooked  ; 
whenever  there  is  a  boom  of  an  "  advanced  "  novel 
in  November,  there  is  a  greater  run  than  ordinary 
on  "  devotionals  "  in  the  following  Lent  During 
Holy  Week  the  sale  of  Lenten  literature  thins  out, 
and  by  the  Thursday  is  utterly  lost  amid  a  crowd 
of  guides  and  holiday  hand-books.  During  Easter 
week  the  stream  of  outdoor  books  continues  to 
flow,  and  "  educationals  "  rise  for  the  schools,  but 
week  by  week,  though  the  outdoor  stream  runs 
strong  all  through  the  holiday  months,  the  book- 
sales  drop  until  the  opening  of  the  chief  publishing 
season  in  September. 

" Bread-and-cheese  books'' — those  from  which 
something  is  learnt  either  compulsorily  or  as  a 
means  of  money-making — are  the  backbone  of  the 
book- selling  trade.  School-books  have  long  lives, 
the  fathers  recommending  them  to  the  sons  as 
familiar  friends.  Mangnall's  Questions,  the  triumph 
of  a  lady  who  began  as  a  poetess,  is  still  in  full 
career ;  Walkingame's  Arithmetic,  Butter's  Spell- 
ing, Cornwell's  Geography,  and  all  that  sort  of 
thing  that  one  would  have  thought  to  be  at  least 
sub-fossil,  are  still  hale  and  hearty.  Ready 
reckoners  are  hardy  perennials ;  so  are  the 
dictionaries  with  nothing  of  Johnson  about  them 
but  the  name.  Technical  manuals  of  a  higher 
class  flourish  for  a  long  time,  when  once  they  get  a 
footing,  which  is  not  an  easy  thing  to  do.  In  short, 
the  books  that  sell  best  are  those  of  which  "  the 
world  "  hears  least 

Some  books  are  planned  with  a  view  to  a  long, 
steady  life.  There  is  one  work  on  record  on  which 
;;^20,ooo  were  sunk,  and  it  was  not  until  after 
twenty  years  that  the  twenty-first  thousand  pounds 
was  received  for  it.  Such  a  work  as  "The  Dic- 
tionary of  National  Biography  "  is  as  much  of  an 
investment  as  a  purchase  of  land  to  ripen  for 
building  purposes.  Great  ventures  in  biography 
have,  however,  not  always  been  successful  There 
was  one  dictionary  which  ended  at  A,  and  wiped 
out  the  Society  for  the  Diflusion  of  Useful  Know- 
ledge, whose  admirable  *^ Penny  Cyclopaedia"  was 
also  a  commercial  failure.  Some  of  the  encyclo- 
paedias,   however,    have    been    great   successes^ 
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notably  the  first  of  them,  that  projected  by 
Longmans,  on  which  Diderot  and  the  rest 
modelled  theirs  in  France.  This  work  was  written 
by  Ephraim  Chambers,  but  is  now  better  known  as 
Rees's,  after  a  subsequent  editor,  to  distinguish  it 
from  the  present  excellent  Chambers's,  of  the  well- 
known  Scotch  firm. 

Another  encyclopaedia,  the  "  Britannica,'' furnishes 
a  curious  example  of  the  growth  of  a  successful 
work.  It  first  came  out  in  weekly  numbers,  being 
planned  and  written  in  1771  by  William  Smellie, 
and  issued  by  Bell  and  MacFarquhar.  Smellie  had 
;^2oo  for  the  literary  matter,  and,  on  his  declining 
to  have  anything  to  do  with  the  second  edition  on 
the  same  terms,  the  editing  was  given  to  James 
Tytler,  who  brought  the  scientific  articles  more  or 
less  up  to  date  and  added  the  biographies.  The 
pay  was  anything  but  princely.  Tytler  lodged  at 
a  washerwoman's,  and  wrote  on  a  tub  turned 
upside  down  ;  the  copy  being  paid  for  as  received, 
the  children  who  were  sent  to  the  publishers  with 
a  daily  batch  of  it  had  to  buy  the  food  with  the 
proceeds  ses  th^  came  home.  In  this  thrifty 
manner  the  second  edition  was  accomplished  in 
1776.  On  much  the  same  lines  the  much  enlarged 
third  edition  was  completed  in  1797 — Tytler's 
meals  consisting  generally  of  cold  potatoes,  the 
proprietors'  profits  being  ;^42,ooo.  The  work 
being  now  a  prosperous  property  could  afford  to 
pay  more  for  its  editorship — particularly  as  Tytler 
was  dead  and  no  one  else  would  undertake  the  job 
on  cold-potato  terms— and  Professor  James  Millar 
edited  the  fourth  edition.  Then  Archibald 
Constable  bought  the  copyright,  and  brought  out 
the  fifth  edition  in  a  very  different  style,  under 
Macvey  Napier.  In  1829,  after  Constable's  death, 
the  copyright  was  bought  by  the  Blacks,  who  issued 
the  seventh  edition  in  1830  in  monthly  parts  ;  this 
was  also  edited  by  Napier,  and  the  contributors 
received  ;£^22,5oo  !  Since  then  there  have  been 
two  editions,  each  more  extensive  in  scope  and 
more  remunerative  to  those  concerned  in  their 
production. 

Books  of  this  sort  are  built  to  last,  and  the 
money  sunk  on  them  appears  in  the  publisher's 
accounts  as  an  asset,  but  there  are  other  books  that 
are  looked  upon  as  mere  ephemerals,  and  have 
all  their  cost  charged  to  the  year's  expenditure.  Of 
this  class  novels  form  the  bulk,  and  a  novel  that 
lasts  the  year  through  is  an  exceptionally  fortunate 
one.  This  year  the  fashionable  price  is  six  shillings, 
and  the  fashionable  subject  the  superiority  of 
woman ;  a  year  or  so  ago  the  religious  novel  was 
all  the  rage  ;  "  adventures,"  "  socialistics,"  "  East- 
enders,"  "  West-enders"— all  have  had  their  turn 
to  rise  and  roll  over  into  remainders  that  end  as 
pulp.  The  moribund  "  three- volumer "  hardly 
troubles  the  trade,  for  it  goes  chiefly  to  the  lending- 
libraries,  and  a  sale  of  three  hundred  brings  the 
publisher  home  in  peace.  Now  and  then  a  con- 
spicuous person  may  secure  a  direct  public  demand 
for  a  three-volumer,  but  it  is  not  often,  and  the 
bookseller  usually  suffers  in  the  end,  as  he  did  with 
Beaconsfield's  "Endymion,"  which  went  down 
ingloriously  among  the  "  overboughts,"  as  if  it  had 
been  a  Jubilee  book. 


Another  form  of  fiction  on  the  down-grade  is 
the  paper-covered  shilling  shocker,  which  began 
its  career  with  ''Called  Back,"  that  remarkable 
work  which  failed  at  sixpence  and  succeeded  at  a 
shilling,  owing  to  some  one  connected  with  a 
"  Society  "  paper  having  said  that  he  was  unable  to 
go  to  sleep  until  he  had  read  it — perhaps  the  best 
case  on  record  of  a  book  getting  out  of  the  ruck 
by  a  good  review ;  for  though  a  bad  notice  may 
damage  a  book,  a  good  one  is  powerless  to  help 
it  if  it  does  not  get  it  talked  about  at  dinners  and 
garden-parties  and  other  social  functions. 

Also  among  the  ephemerals  are  the  works  of 
the  poets  in  a  small  way  who  seek  their  feme  in 
small  editions,  the  bulk  of  which  go  as  presentation 
copies  to  fellow-poets  on  a  round  of  mutual  review. 
These  volumes  are  almost  unknown  to  the  whole- 
sale bookseller  ;  the  poets  the  trade  delights  in  are 
the  classics  whom  the  world  claimed  for  its  own  as 
soon  as  they  were  out  of  copyright  Shaksp^ire, 
for  instance,  is  perennial,  and  seems  to  sell  more 
than  all  the  rest  of  the  poets  put  together.  Every 
new  edition  is  sure  to  go  off,  providing  it  is  in  some 
way  different  from  another,  the  latest  success  being 
that  of  each  play  in  a  limp  pocket  volume,  which 
bids  fair  to  rival  the  run  of  the  first  pocket  series 
which  was  brought  out  by  John  Bell  when  the 
century  began.  Thousands  and  thousands  of 
pounds  must  have  been  earned  in  editing  Shak- 
speare,  though  some  of  the  editors  had  hard  times. 
There  was  Gay,  for  example,  who  edited  the  plaj-s 
for  ;£'35  17J.  6^.,  while  Whalley  actually  did  the 
job  at  6s,  Sd.  a  play  !  One  wonders  how  they 
could  have  read  the  proofs  at  the  price. 

Next  to  Shakspeai^  the  most  popular  poet  is 
Milton,  whose  sale  in  some  eighty  forms  is  actually 
rather  greater  than  that  of  Tennyson.  Milton  had 
;^5  for  his  small  three-shilling  quarto,  and  his 
widow  secured  an  extra  ;^i3,  which  was  probably 
all  the  copyright  was  worth,  for  the  public,  even  in 
those  days,  did  not  take  kindly  to  modem  epics. 
It  is  only  when  poetical  works  get  famous  enough 
to  give  away  that  "there  is  money  in  them."* 
Dryden  got  ;£'i,3oo  for  his  rendering  of  VirgQ, 
which  still  sells,  though  the  rest  of  his  works  are 
nearly  dead.  Pope  got  over  ;^8,ooo  for  his  "  Iliad '' 
and  "  Odyssey,"  which  are  very  much  alive. 

Simpkin's  were  Tennyson's  first  publishers,  the 
"  Poems  by  Two  Brothers,"  issued  in  1827,  having 
their  name  on  the  title-page  associated  widi  that  of 
the  Jacksons  of  Louth,  who  produced  the  book  in 
exactly  the  same  way  as  Brown  of  Salisbury  pro- 
duced "Dame  Europa's  School,"  and  whiatevef 
sale  there  \vas  came  through  Stationers'  Hall  Court 
Never  was  there  a  living  poet  with  so  many 
publishers  as  the  late  laureate.  One  of  his  early 
ventures  was  actually  published  by  Effingham 
Wilson,  of  the  Royal  Exchange,  and  laboured 
heavily  amid  the  interest  tables  and  other  manuals 
of  bitter  fact.  But  from  the  first,  Tennyson  *as 
lucky,  being  very  different  from  Browning,  who  did 
not  sell  a  dozen  copies  till  he  took  to  dining  oat. 
Even  now,  Tennyson  is  the  most  popular  poet  00 
the  list,  barring  Shakspeare  and  Milton,  while 
Browning  is  among  the  lesser  lights. 

Longfellow  is  another  poet  in  much  demand  in 
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town  and  country  ;  Cowper,  too,  goes  steadily  ;  so 
does  Hood.  Wordsworth,  who  only  made  ^^140 
out  of  his  poetry  in  twenty-six  years,  is  now  high  in 
favour.  Rogers,  who  was  to  have  been  laureate  at 
Wordsworth's  death,  and  whose  refusal  of  the 
honour  gave  Tennyson  his  chance,  is  now  rarely 
asked  for.  Chatterton  has  not  yet  come  to  a 
standstill,  and  though  Chatterton  died  of  poverty, 
it  may  be  as  well  to  remember  that  his  niece, 
thanks  to  the  Longmans,  made  ;^6oo  out  of  the 
sale  of  his  poems.  Moore  still  keeps  up  well ;  but 
then  he  was  always  among  the  fortunates,  for  did 
he  not  receive ;^3,ooo  in  advance  for  "  a  poem  the 
length  of  *Rokeby,' "  and  retire  to  write  it — **  lalla 
Rookh  " — amid  the  snowy  solitudes  of  Derbyshire, 
so  as  to  be  more  keenly  appreciative  of  tropical 
warmth  ?  With  him  goes  Byron  ;  and  a  Jong  way 
better  than  both  goes  Scott,  who  ranges  next  below 
Tennyson  in  poetry  and  above  everybody  else  in 
prose. 

Good  old  Sir  Walter !  A  genuine  man  of 
genuine  work  whom  all  the  booksellers  worship  ! 
Inhere  are  few  finer  stories  than  that  of  how  he 
worked  to  clear  himself  from  the  debt  that  the 
crisis  of  1826  brought  on  him.  When  he  died  he 
owed  ;£^54,ooo,  and  this  was  just  wiped  off,  for  he 
had  ;^2,ooo  in  hand,  his  life  was  insured  for 
^22,000  and  Cadell  advanced  ^£^30,000  on  the 
"  Waverleys,"  etc.,  to  clear  the  balance.  And  all  that 
;;^3o,ooo  and  more  did  the  sales  realise,  for  they 
ran  to  something  like  80,000  sets  of  the  novels,  and 
over  40,000  poems,  with  64,000  sundries ;  and 
when  Cadell  died  his  representatives  in  1851  got 
^27,000  from  the  Blacks  for  the  unexpired  copy- 
rights 1  These  have  now  mostly  run  out  except  in 
notes  and  introductions,  and  besides  the  Blacks, 
there  are  quite  a  score  of  publishers,  each  with  a 
Scott  of  his  own. 

Dickens,  Thackeray,  Carlyle,  Macaulay,  all  the 
great  writers  of  the  century,  have  kept  on  the  move 
week  by  week  since  they  have  gone  out  of  copy- 
right ;  for  reprints  are  what  the  people  read,  or 
rather  what  they  put  on  their  bookshelves.  Even 
Thomson's  "  Seasons  "  is  in  the  selling  list,  and  that 
is  the  most  famous  book  in  the  trade,  for  over  it 
the  reprint  battle  was  fought  and  won.  Till 
Alexander  Donaldson  reprinted  it  in  177 1,  twenty- 
three  years  after  the  poet's  death,  it  was  held  that 
the  copyright  of  a  work  remained  for  ever  with 
those  to  whom  it  had  been  transferred,  that  it  was 
in  fact  perpetual ;  but  Donaldson  fought  an  action 
over  the  "Seasons  "  in  the  courts  of  law  and  procured 
the  decision  that  threw  the  copyright  open  to  all 
after  a  stated  number  of  years.  Donaldson  is  called 
"  the  pioneer  of  cheap  literature  "  ;  it  was  his  son 
who  succeeded  him  that  built  Donaldson's  Hospital 
at  Edinburgh.  London  also  has  its  hospital 
founded  by  a  publisher,  that  of  John  Guy,  who 
made  a  competence  out  of  Bibles  'Sprinted  in 
Holland,"  and  realised  a  fortune  out  of  South  Sea 
Stock,  being  one  of  the  many  who  made  money  in 
the  "  bubble  "  time,  and  said  nothing  about  it ; 
while  those  out  of  whom  the  money  was  made  were 
left  bewailing,  as  were  the  publishers  of  original 
works  when  the  Donaldson  decision  went  against 
them« 


The  increasing  crowds  of  reprints  make  new 
books  more  and  more  difficult  of  sale.  The  book- 
seller knows  that  he  is  sure  to  get  rid  of  a  "  classic" 
in  the  long  run,  but  there  is  always  a  risk  with  a 
new  book,  even  though  it  be  by  a  living  author. 
Hence  the  bulk  of  his  stock  consists  of  "  standard 
literature,"  and  hundreds  of  new  books  are  published 
that  really  never  have  a  chance,  owing  to  there  being 
no  room  for  them  on  the  bookseller's  shelves  ;  for 
it  is  from  the  shelves,  and  not  in  stray  copies  pro- 
cured to  order,  that  the  bulk  of  distribution  is  done. 
The  chances  of  the  survival  of  a  book  during  the 
critical  period  of  its  infancy  thus  yearly  grow  less  ; 
the  publisher  may  have  hopes  of  it,  the  wholesale 
bookseller  may  try  it,  but  it  will  rarely  move  unless 
the  travellers  can  be  got  to  believe  in  it  sufficiently 
to  persuade  the  booksellers  to  have  it  ready  for  the 
public  to  buy.  And  even  then  it  may  happen  that, 
though  it  may  have  passed  every  obstacle  on  the 
way  to  the  bookseller's  ?MI^  il  will  be  there  "  as 
dead  as  travels,"  unasked  for  and  unsaleaMe  -emea 
at  a  reduction,  notwithstanding  advertisements  and 
laudatory  reviews.  Thus  it  has  come  about  that 
the  ordinary  country  bookseller  has  adopted  the 
Vox  populiy  vox  Dei  theory,  and  calls  "  good  "  only 
the  books  that  sell.  As  the  wholesaler  exists  for 
the  retailer's  convenience,  it  is  the  "  good  "  books 
in  this  sense  that  crowd  his  pigeon-holes ;  a 
slackening  demand  is  shown  at  once  by  the  dust 
on  the  top  copy,  and  when  the  dust  becomes 
noticeable  the  work  is  removed  to  make  room  for 
a  successor. 

The  principle  is,  of  course,  to  complete  the 
orders  at  the  least  inconvenience,  and  it  would 
never  do  to  have  to  send  out  every  day  for  a  book 
that  is  running,  while  another  is  cumbering  the 
shelves.  The  orders  are  miscellaneous  enough, 
though  not  so  much  so  as  they  were  in  the  past, 
when  the  home  were  practically  general  agents  for 
their  country  cujtomers.  Every  regular  customer 
has  a  pigeon-hole  to  himself  on  one  of  the  floors, 
\n  which  his  goods  are  placed  as  they  are  collected 
from  the  supply-rooms  or  from  the  outside.  To 
save  mistakes  as  to  books  not  being  in  their  places, 
the  looker-out  who  takes  the  last  copy  has  to  drop 
the  label  into  a  box  at  the  end  of  the  street  from 
which  he  has  taken  it,  and  all  day  long  the  man 
and  boys  in  charge  of  the  group  of  streets  attend 
to  these  labels  and  keep  the  bins  filled  from  the 
reserves  above. 

In  the  course  of  such  an  important  and  varied 
business  a  large  amount  of  inconvenient  humour 
is  naturally  produced,  the  titles  of  books  lending 
themselves  easily  to  this  result  A  few  examples, 
casually  collected  from  an  almost  inexhaustible 
supply,  will  illustrate  the  difficulty  sometimes 
experienced  in  supplying  the  works  really  required 
by  customers.  Here  is  a  gentleman  who  orders 
Harry  Stroddks  Masterpiece  evidently  after  mis- 
hearing something  about  Aristotle.  Here  is  another 
man  who  wants  an  almanack  without  the  Epidermis^ 
Ephemeris  proving  too  much  for  him.  Here  is 
another  who  considers  Csesar  to  have  been  a  sort 
of  General  Booth,  and  orders  his  Salvation  Wars 
as  descriptive  of  the  little  Helvetixm  af&ir.  A 
lady,  anxious  to  read  "  Colonel  Enderby's  Wife,** 
orders   The  Eternal  End  of  his    Wife ;  another 
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wants  TJwmas^s  Imitation  of  Kempis ;  •  another, 
Coleridge's  Engineering  Spirit,  One  man,  anxious 
to  obtain  Tennyson's  "  Enoch  Arden,"  orders 
In  the  Garden^  and  another,  desirous  of  reading 
'*How  I  reached  the  Masses,"  actually  orders 
Jfow  I  roasted  Moses,  Of  a  different  class  are  the 
people  who  send  up  a  torn-out  page  and  want  a 
copy  of  the  book  in  which  it  appeared,  a  trying 
but  gratifying  example  of  trust  in  the  extensive 
knowledge  of  the  wholesale  bookseller.  Curiosities 
of  the  letter-bag  there  are  in  plenty  of  the  usual 
type  ;  in  some  the  whole  bill- head  is  copied  ;  in 
others  the  firm  is  assumed  to  be  in  the  trade  to 
which  the  book  wanted  refers ;  in  others  the 
address  is  of  the  wildest,  like  that  the  envelope  of 
which  bore — 

Simpkin  Marshall, 

Hamilton, 

Kent; 


which  went  first  to  Maidstone  and  then  to 
Hamilton,  N.B.,  whence  it  found  its  way  to 
London. 

In  the  past  there  used  to  be  a  great  rush  of 
business  on  "  magazine  day."  It  was  on  a  maga- 
zine day  that  Baldwin  &  Cradock  failed  in  1837, 
and  Simpkin  &  Marshall  worked  for  three  days 
and  three  nights  consecutively  to  get  their  parcels 
out  for  them  and  thus  secure  the  whole  of  the 
country  agencies.  But  now  it  is  magazine  day 
almost  all  the  month  round,  with  an  increase  of 
pressure  on  the  25th,  when  matters  are  inclined  to 
be  lively,  or  when  a  Christmas  number  goes  out  as 
did  Pears'  last  year,  the  edition  of  which  that 
came  into  the  warehouse  having  weighed  195  tons. 
This  is  large,  but  then  weights  run  large  in  the 
wholesale  book  trade,  particularly  in  a  house  which 
orders  its  brown  paper  for  packing  by  the  twenty 
tons  at  a  time. 

W,    J.    GORDON. 
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THE    NOBLE    LIFE    OF    MARY    HEMENWAY. 


IT  has  been  well  said — by  whom  we  do.  not 
remember — that  **no  one  ought  to  be  rich 
except  those  who  know  how."  The  record  of 
one  great  and  good  wealthy  American  woman 
proves,  like  that  of  the  Baroness  Burdett-Coutts,  that 
it  is  possible  to  "  know  how."  The  day  on  which 
the  noble  life  of  Mrs.  Mary  Hemenway  was 
brought  to  a  close  ^vas  a  sad  one  for  humanity  and 
America,  and  one  that  will  long  be  remembered  in 
the  cultured  capital  of  Massachusetts,  which  became 
the  adopted  home  of  Mary  Tileston,  of  New  York 
City,  on  her  marriage  with  Augustus  Hemenway, 
one  of  the  merchant  princes  of  Boston. 

Her  death  was  indeed  a  calamity,  for  she  was 
engaged  in  all  the  best  enterprises  of  education,  of 
science,  of  fine  art,  and  of  practical  philanthropy. 
£very  public  work  which  was  worth  helping  was 
sure  of  her  keen  sympathy  and  liberal  aid ;  and 
''^ no  one  but  the  Recording  Angel,"  to  quote  the 
touching  words  of  Dr.  Edward  Everett  Hale  in  the 
"Boston  Commonwealth,"  "can  tell  how  many 
homes  which  would  have  been  haggard  and  hungry 
have  been  made  cheerful  and  glad  by  her  almost 
omnipresent  tenderness." 

Self-effacing,  so  far  as  was  possible,  and  averse 
to  all  unnecessary  publicity,  we  can  offer  no  por- 
trait of  the  personal  individuality  of  this  great- 
hearted and  large-minded  woman  ;  for  in  life  she 
always  objected  to  its  publication,  and  it  would  ill 
become  thos^  who  respect  and  cherish  her  memory 
to  nullify  her  expressed  desire.  We  know  that  her 
bearing  was  full  of  stately  dignity.  Her  kind, 
shrewd  face,  in  later  life  framed  in  silvery  hair,  was 
one  in  which  enthusiasm  and  benevolence  seemed 
tempered  by  mental  foresight  and  far-sightedness, 
and  gave  indications  of  the  strong  common  sense 
which  characterised  all  the  enterprises  she  started 


and  kept  going  throughout  a  long  life  for  the  benefit 
of  humanity  and  the  good  of  her  country. 

The  success  which  attended  Mrs.  Hemenwa)  *s 
efforts  in  various  directions  was  due  largely  to  the 
enthusiasm  and  affection  with  which  she  inspired 
all  those  she  selected  to  aid  her.  It  was  fostered 
no  doubt,  by  the  generous  way  in  which  she  gave 
them  full  credit  for  the  results  of  their  efforts.  AK 
her  selected  paid  agents  were  regarded  as  associates 
in  her  works.  Individually  she  wished  the  work 
and  not  the  workers  to  be  publicly  discussed,  bu: 
this  feeling  applied  to  herself  alone.  The  adminis- 
trative details  of  the  plans  she  had  conceived  and 
launched  were  left  to  her  well-chosen  assistants, 
and  to  them  she  acknowledged  her  indebtedness,  at 
all  times  and  in  all  places,  and  consequently  this 
gifted  and  energetic  woman  was  loved  and  obeyed 
with  enthusiastic  devotion. 

Mary  Hemenway  was  the  daughter  of  Thomas 
Tileston,  one  of  the  merchant  princes  of  New  York 
City,  from  whom  she  inherited  wealth  and  business 
capacity.  She  married  Augustus  Hemenway,  one 
of  the  foremost  business  men  of  Boston  and  the 
owner  of  large  silver-mines  in  South  America.  The 
health  of  her  husband  failed  in  middle  life,  and  for 
many  years  his  wife  directed  his  extensive  commer- 
cial affairs.  She  was  left  a  widow  more  than  ten 
years  ago.  They  had  four  children.  A  son,  Augustus 
Hemenway,  and  two  of  her  three  daughters*  no^ 
Mrs.  Lewis  Cabot  and  Mrs.  W.  £.  C.  Eustis^  sur- 
vive her. 

Although  not  so  wealthy  as  has  been  sometimes 
represented,  Mrs.  Hemenway  controlled  throughout 
life  a  very  large  income,  the  greater  part  of  which, 
and  all  her  own  comparatively  small  personal 
capital,  was  spent  for  the  public  good.     She  was 
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remarkable  alike  for  the  simplicity  of  her  home  life 
at  40  Mount  Vernon  Street,  Boston,  and  for  the 
breadth  and  variety  of  her  interests.  She  gave 
generously  in  many  directions,  and  gave  herself  as 
well  as  of  her  wealth  to  well-devised  schemes  of 
benevolence.  She  held  that  it  was  the  best  charity 
which  purified  and  directed  the  source,  and  there- 
fore placed  her  chief  reliance  on  the  education  and 
trainmg  of  the  young,  both  physical  and  mental. 
With  her,  character  was  more  valued  than  attain- 
ments, and  she  did  much  to  render  the  rising  gene- 
ration of  Boston  public-school  girls  fit  to  preside 
over  homes  of  their  own  by  initiating  many  reforms 
and  advances  in  secondary  and  industrial  education. 
The  whole  cost  of  such  experiments  was  borne  by 
her,  until  their  value  and  public  utility  were  recog- 
nised by  those  in  authority. 

Thus  it  was  that  Mrs.  Hemenway  was  solely 
instrumental  in  introducing  the  teaching  of  cooking 
and  domestic  sewing  into  the  general  curriculum 
of  the  public  schools  of  Boston.  She  fitted  up  a 
house  with  all  the  best  appliances— a  kitchen 
garden  was  attached  to  it— and  maintained  a  staff 
of  trained  lecturers  and  assistants  to  teach  the 
nature,  uses,  and  cooking  of  food  products  to  the 
girls  of  Boston,  with  such  success  that  the  Com- 
mittee of  Public  Education  took  over  her 
cooking  school  as  they  had  her  sewing  classes,  and 
instruction  in  both  these  industrial  arts  now  forms 
part  of  the  general  course  of  education  in  the 
public  schools  of  the  city. 

The  same  result,  with  even  more  extended  con- 
sequences, followed  from  Mrs.  Hemenway's  later 
recognition  of  the  need  and  value  of  physical 
training.  She  founded,  fully  equipped,  and  main- 
tained "  The  Normal  School  of  Gymnastics "  in 
Boston,  in  order  to  train  up  a  staff  of  teachers 
in  the  ling  system  of  Swedish  gymnastics. 
This  course  was  also  subsequently  introduced  into 
the  public  schools,  and  the  graduates  of  the 
"Normal  School  of  Gymnastics"  leave  that 
institution  fully  instructed  in  the  system,  and  able 
to  direct  similar  courses  in  other  cities  and  states  of 
America.  For  the  continued  support  of  this  work 
provision  was  made  in  her  will. 

"  The  Hillside  Home,"  situated  near  her  country 
house  at  Milton,  was  also  founded  and  maintained 
by  Mrs.  Hemenway.  From  forty  to  fifty  orphan 
boys  there  find  a  "home,"  and  are  trained  in 
agricultural  pursuits  on  the  land  attached  to  the 
institution. 

Her  philanthropy  embraced  all  classes,  regard- 
less of  colour  or  locality.  At  the  close  of  the  Civil 
War  Mrs.  Hemenway  realised  the  total  disorganisa* 
tion  of  all  educational  sources  in  the  impoverished 
Southern  States,  and  she  helped  her  friend  Miss 
Bradley  to  found  and  maintain  a  training-school 
for  teachers  at  Wilmington,  North  Carolina.  It 
was  named  "The  Thomas  Tileston  High  School" 
in  memory  of  Mrs.  Hemenway's  father.  She  also 
aided  liberally  General  Armstrong's  great  enterprise 
for  the  amelioration  of  the  condition  of  "  the  freed- 
men"  of  the  South  at  the  Hampton  Institute, 
Virginia,  and  that  of  Boker  Washington  at  the 
"  Tuskagee  School."  She  felt  that  universal  suffrage 
must  become  a  cultured  suffrage,  and  endeavoured 


in  every  way  to  foster  a  love  of  country  among  the 
descendants  of  an  ever-increasing  "  alien  "  popula- 
tion. 

So  good  a  citizen  as  Mrs.  Hemenway  was 
naturally  an  ardent  patriot  She  arranged  for  the 
placing  of  a  monument  over  the  grave  of  Mary,  the 
mother  of  Washington,  and  gave  portraits  of  Geoi^ge 
and  Martha  Washington  to  one  hundred  and  fifty 
schools.  After  the  great  fire  at  Boston  in  1872,  the 
question  of  the  demolition  of  the  "Old  South 
Church  "  and  absorption  of  the  valuable  grounds 
as  a  site  for  warehouses  was  seriously  discussed. 
This  "Old  South  Church  "  was  built  in  1729,  was 
used  as  a  place  of  meeting  by  the  national  heroes 
of  "  76,"  and  was  subsequently  taken  for  a  drilling- 
ground  by  the  British  soldiery.  It  was  therefore  a 
relic  of  Puritan  life  and  times,  and  deserved  pre- 
servation as  an  historic  building. 

Mrs.  Hemenway  gave  100,000  dollars  towards 
the  "  Preservation  Fund,"  and  the  remaining  three- 
fourths  of  the  balance  was  subscribed  in  various 
quarters.  Her  influence  was  wisely  exercised  in 
the  control  of  the  building,  and  it  was  certainly  a 
happy  thought  on  her  part  to  use  it  as  a  centre  for 
the  preservation  and  propagation  of  a  knowledge  of 
national  history  among  the  growing  generations  of 
Boston.  The  "  Old  South  "  classes  and  lectures 
were  formed  and  carried  on  at  her  expense.  She 
gave  prizes  for  essays  on  national  historical  subjects 
among  the  children  and  graduates  of  the  city 
schools,  and  the  "  Boston  Historical  Society "  was 
the  outcome  of  her  action.  She  encouraged  and 
aided  Mr.  John  Fiske  and  Professor  Hosmer  in  their 
researches  into  American  history,  promoted  the 
welfare  of  the  "American  Journal  of  Archaeology," 
of  which  Dn  Walter  J.  Fewkes  is  the  director, 
and  encouraged  Mr.  Paul  Gushing  in  his  researches 
among  the  Zuni  Indians. 

Mrs.  Hemenway's  recognition  of  the  value  of  the 
prelustoric  monuments  and  of  prehistoric  research 
was  evinced  in  a  truly  munificent  manner.  She 
originated  the  famous  Hemenway  Exploratioa 
Expedition,  and  defrayed  the  whole  cost  of  travel, 
excavations,  the  care  of  the  valuable  archaeological 
collections  thus  brought  to  light  in  South- Westera 
Arizona,  and  provided  for  the  publication  of  the 
results  of  the  scientific  investigation.  This  was 
"endowment  of  research  "  on  the  most  comprehen- 
sive scale,  and  in  this  work  she  enlisted  the  services 
of  some  able  and  enthusiastic  archaeologists. 

One  of  the  most  promising  members  of  the 
scientific  staff  was  Miss  Jeanette  Webster  Williams, 
a  gifted  archaeologist  who  was  engaged  in  the  care 
of  the  valuable  "  Hemenway  Arclueological  Collec- 
tion of  Prehistoric  Antiquities,"  This  amiable  and 
talented  woman  was  prematurely  cut  off  by  pneu- 
monia, a  great  loss  to  science,  a  few  months  before 
Mrs.  Hemenway's  bfe  was  ended.  Miss  Williams 
had  barely  completed  an  original  memoir,  illustrated 
by  her  own  finished  water-colour  sketches,  of  the 
"Orange  Ware''  of  Tusayan  in  North-Eastern 
Arizona,  from  the  ruined  cities  and  burial-places 
of  which  it  was  exhumed  by  the  Exploration 
Expedition.  Mrs.  Hemenway's  collection  of  this 
ancient  Indian  pottery  was  the  finest  known,  and 
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Miss  Williams'  memoir  thereon  was  destined  for 
publication  in  the  '*  Journal  of  American  Ethnology 
and  Archaeology."  For  the  care  of  these  valuable 
archaeological  treasures  Mrs.  Hemenway  has  also 
provided  in  her  will,  as  well  as  the  subsidy  for 
the  specialist  staff  for  the  period  of  time  necessary 
for  the  due  completion  and  publication  of  their 
researches. 

Mary  Hemenway  was  richly  endowed  with 
wisdom,  wealth,  and  love,  and  devoted  all  to  the 
benefit  of  humanity.  She  has  left  a  splendid 
example,  and  if  the  spirit  in  which  this  "gracious 
lady  "  held  and  used  her  gifts  and  resources  could 
be  spread  among  all  classes,  we  should  hear  less  of 
the  strained  relations  of  rich  and  poor.  It  has 
been  truly  said  that  she  constructed  for  herself  "  a 
dialect  of  deeds,"  and  deeds  speak  louder  than 


words.  She  was  not  specially  eloquent,  bat  accom- 
plished her  work  "without  the  often  wearisome 
adjuncts  of  argument  and  aggression,  without 
being  clothed  with  any  official  power,  without  the 
backing  of  any  oiganisation,  almost  without  the 
intervention  of  a  committee— all  by  the  power  of 
her  gracious  personality." 

Mrs.  Hemenway  made  her  last  appearance  at 
the  commemorative  celebration  of  Washington's 
birthday  at  the  Old  South  Church  she  had  helped 
to  preserve  for  the  city  of  Boston.  She  passed 
away  on  March  6,  1894,  aged  seventy-five  years— 
"  the  personal  friend  of  half  Boston  and  the  bene- 
factor of  the  nation."  Of  her  private  benevolence 
"  the  tale  is  but  half  told."  Many  will  rise  up 
and  call  her  blessed  ;  for  the  influence  of  Mary 
Hemenway's  noble  life  will  be  felt  for  generations. 

AGNES    CRANE. 
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CAST    AWAY    ON    ANTIPODES    ISLAND. 


IN  June  and  July,  1889,  there  appeared  in  this 
journal  two  illustrated  articles  by  Mr.  Harry 
Armstrong,  called  "  In  Search  of  Lost  Sailors." 
They  told  the  story  of  the  General  Grant  on  the 
Auckland  Islands,  in  the  Southern  Ocean,  near 
New  Zealand,  in  1866,  and  narrated  particulars  of 
the  writer's  cruise  in  search  of  castaways  to  those 
islands,  and  all  the  other  uninhabited  groups  be- 
longing  geographically  to  New  Zealand,  amongst 
others  Antipodes  Island.  Since  then  that  island 
has  become  better  known,  as  it  is  visited  at  least 
twice  a  year  by  the  steamer  Hinemoa^  Captain 
Fairchild,  which  the  New  Zealand  Government 
humanely  sends  there,  and  to  the  Snares,  Auckland 
Islands,  Campbell  Island,  and  Bounty  Islands,  on 
this  errand. 

Though  we  may  suspect  that  ships  running 
from  Australia,  New  Zealand,  and  even  India, 
towards  South  America  and  the  Horn  have 
occasionally  been  lost  at  Antipodes  Island,  no 
trace  of  one  has  ever  been  found.  .  It  was  therefore 
a  great  surprise  to  Captain  Fairchild  on  Novem- 
ber 30  last,  when  he  approached  the  land  from  the 
south,  to  see  a  strange  flagstaff  standing  on  the 
coast,  and  beside  it  a  man.  To  his  numerous 
passengers,  including  nine  ladies,  who  had  braved 
these  rough  seas  for  the  novelty  of  visiting  these 
interesting  uninhabited  lands,  it  was  a  moment  of 
great  excitement.  As  the  Government  maintain  a 
food  depot  in  a  comfortable  cottage  a  mile  and  a 
half  from  where  the  man  was  seen.  Captain  Fair- 
child  at  once  steamed  round  to  his  usual  landing 
at  the  hut ;  but  on  arriving  there  he  was  still  more 
'Surprised  to  find  that  nobody  had  visited  it  since 
he  was  last  there.  When  steaming  back  to  the 
■spot  and  sending  in  a  boat,  he  found  awaiting  him 
in  intense  anxiety  on  a  shelf  of  rock,  which  did 
duty  for  a  beach,  eleven  live  men,  including  two 
lads,   one  of   whom,   a   Rangoon   Eurasian,   was 


unable  to  walk,  while  all  the  others  were  in  perfect 
health. 

Their  tale  was  soon  told  The  iron  barque, 
Spirit  of  Dawny  of  Liverpool,  bound  from  Ran- 
goon to  a  Chilian  port,  had  struck  this  island 
while  beating  against  easterlies  at  four  in  the 
morning  of  September  4.  She  at  once  began  to 
fill,  and  all  hands  were  ordered  into  the  mizzen 
nggingf  but  not  before  lifebelts  were  handed  out 
There  was  no  time  to  launch  boats,  and  in  fifteen 
minutes  her  decks  were  under  water,  when  the 
lifeboat  floated  off  with  two  men  in  her.  They 
called  on  the  crew  to  jump  into  the  water,  and 
picked  them  up  as  fast  as  they  could.  So  fast  did 
the  vessel  sink  that  the  main  brace  caught  the 
boat  and  would  have  towed  her  under  but  that  the 
regulation  hatchet  was  in  her,  and  with  this  the 
rope  was  severed.  The  captain  to  the  last  was 
giving  orders  as  to  getting  the  boat  clear  and 
saving  the  men,  when  the  sudden  sinking  of  the 
vessel  carried  him  down  with  the  carpenter  and 
three  others.  Of  the  good  Captain  Millington 
and  these  four  men  not  a  trace  was  ever  seen 
again,  and  subsequent  soundings  showed  that  the 
ship  had  sunk  in  deep  water.  The  boat  was 
properly  equipped,  and  though  she  drifted  away 
through  the  fog  the  men  were  able  to  pull  back  to 
the  island  by  three  P.M.,  where  they  effected  a 
landing  on  the  rocks  near  the  scene  of  the  wreck, 
of  which  not  a  scrap  ever  became  visible  to  the 
castaways. 

As  I  have  visited  the  island,  I  will  describe  it 
before  narrating  the  Ufe  of  the  men  during  the 
next  eighty-seven  days.  It  was  discovered  by 
Pendleton,  an  American  whaler,  in  1800,  and  is 
sometimes  called  Penantipodes,  being  only  ap- 
proximately antipodal  to  Greenwch.  Captain 
Fairchild  places  it  lat.  49°  50'  53"  S.,  long.  17S 
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43'  E.  This  brings  it  about  opposite  the  old  port 
of  BarAeur  in  Nonnandy.  It  is  lozenge -shaped, 
with  its  long  axis  south-west  to  north-east,  and  is 
at  the  outside  three  miles  long  by  two  broad,  and 
probably  contains  from  1,500  to  3,000  acres.  It 
is    surrounded    by   an    unbroken    line   of   steep 
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kinds  of  Kults  and  petrels,  as  voll  as  the  nelly  and 
other  sea-birds. 

The  albdtrosses  are  most  interesting ;  they 
generally  nest  on  the  high  land ;  they  are  here 
dark-coloured,  while  at  other  islands  they  are 
nearly  white.     This  is  not  quite  explained  yet 


basaltic  cliffs,  here  and  there  capable  of  being 
scaled.  In  most  places  these  rise  sheer  from  the 
water,  at  others  they  are  broken  by  small  ledges 
and  reefs.  Above  the  line  of  cliffs  the  island 
consists  of  rather  swampy  land,  covered  with  a 
heavy  growth  of  "  tussock  "  grass,  sedge,  ferns,  and 
hert^ceous  plants,  the  heaviest  of  this  being  the 
sedge  with  a  thick  stem  three  feet  high,  known  in 
New  Zealand  as  "Maori  head."  The  vegetation 
is  generally  similar  to  that  of  New  Zealand,  with 
the  addition  of  some,  but  not  all,  of  the  beautiful 
sub-arctic  plants  characteristic  of  the  Auckland  and 
Campbell  Islands.  Sti/bocarpa  polaris,  a  hand- 
some foliage  plant  allied  to  ivy,  and  Ligusticum 
antipodum,  allied  to  fennel,  are  among  these,  while 
among  the  grass  is  seen  a  pretty  little  gentian  with 
bright  lilac  flowers,  and  on  the  hills  a  rare  form  of 
Plturopkylium,  with  beautiful  cineraria-like  flowers. 
A  beautiful  little  snipe,  smaller  than  a  thrush,  is 
found,  a  ground  lark,  and  two  kinds  of  parrakeets, 
one  of  which  exists  nowhere  else  in  the  world. 
These  are  probibly  the  only  land  birds  ;  they  are 
peculiar  in  this,  that  instinct  teaches  them  to  Hy 
verj-  little  and  very  low,  lest  they  should  be  blown 
off  this  speck  of  land,  never  to  return.  They  are 
really  in  process  of  losing  their  power  of  flight. 
The  rest  of  the  birds  are  sea-birds.  Here  the 
great  albatross  nests  ;  these  are  found  in  immense 
,  numbers,  as  we  had  found  4hem  at  the  Auckland 
I  and  Campbell  Islands.     Here,  too,  nest  numerous 


'"•  or  a  younger  bird.     It 

is  ascertained  that  they 
grow  lighter  in  colour  as  they  grow  older,  but  the 
lighter  birds  do  not  nest  here.  I  found  the  alba- 
trosses on  the  summit  of  Mount  Galloway  in  swarms. 
Once  they  settle  they  show  no  inclination  to  move ; 
indeed,  it  is  probable  that  during  the  nesting  season 
they  lose  their  power  of  flighL  One  may  walk 
among  them  as  through  a  fiirmyard.  At  this  time 
they  were  busy  digging  mud  and  grass  with  their 
beaks  wherewith  to  build  their  nests. 

On  looking  lengthways  through  the  island  its 
get^raphy  appears  simple.  On  the  right  or  north 
is  a  range  of  hills,  the  highest  500  feet.  On  the 
left  or  south  is  another  very  low  range.  This  is 
connected  with  Mount  Galloway,  1,300  feet  high, 
which  lies  beyond  it,  by  a  low  saddle.  Between 
these  ranges  is  a  swampy  flat  traversed  by  two 
streams,  one  running  each  way  to  the  shore.  The 
scene  of  the  wreck  was  on  the  seaward  side  of  this 
low  saddle. 

It  was  not  above  an  hour's  walk  from  it  to  the 
summit  of  Mount  Galloway,  nor  was  it  two  miles 
in  distance  from  the  boat  landing.  The  mate  of 
the  ffimmoa,  accustomed  to  traverse  this  rough 
country,  walked  there  and  back  in  two  hours.  At 
this  landing  is  the  food  depot,  yet  it  was  never  dis- 
covered by  the  castaways.  It  is  difficult  to  account 
for  their  failing  minutely  to  explore  their  island,  but 
they  explained  that  with  their  insufficient  supply  ol 
clothing  they  thought  they  had  better  avoid  nsks 
and  stay  where  they  had  a  natural  food  supply* 
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The  training  is  certainly  rough  and  uncomfortable. 
Thus  they  remained  for  eighty-eight  days  without 
a  fire,  hving  on  raw  penguin  at  fifit,  and  then 
on  penguin's  eggs,  with  unknown  supplies  of  com- 
fortable clothing,  food,  cooking  utensils,  matches, 
fishing-lines,  and  all  sorts  of  comforts,  close  at 
hand. 

The  food  evidently  agreed  with  them,  for  when 
I  saw  them  in  Dunedin  they  were  in  excellent 
condition.  Singularly  enough,  too,  there  were  sheep 
and  cows  on  the  island  which  they  never  saw. 

As  it  was  impossible  to  pull  up  their  boat,  they 
lost  it  the  first  night.  Their  greatest  hardship  was 
want  of  fire  and  clothing,  as  some  of  them  had 
escaped  only  half  clad.  The  Rangoon  boy  lost  his 
toes  through  the  cold  ;  he  was  certainly  not  frost- 
bitten, as  the  cold  is  really  not  very  great,  though 
the  climate  is  raw  and  damp.  They  made  huts  by 
piling  up  the  rou^h  sedge  grass  into  a  wall  against 
an  overhanging  cliff,  and  so  managed  to  keep  toler- 
ably dry  and  comfortable.  They  showed  some 
ingenuity,  making  caps  of  skins  and  needles  of 
albatross  bones. 

Fortunately  they  saved  the  boat's  sail,  mast,  and 
oars,  which  assisted  them  in  building  shelter  huts. 
They  saw  four  vessels  pass  while  there,  but  none  of 
these  saw  their  signals  ;  indeed,  any  captain  seeing 
signs  of  life  there  would  only 


giving  latitude  and  longitude,  for  not  having  had 
to  do  with  the  navigation  of  the  ship  they  did 
not  know  what  island  they  were  on.  To  iheii 
flagstaff,  however,  they  attended  diligently,  and 
this  led  to  their  discovery.  At  first  they  found 
very  little  to  eat.  Tough  old  sea-birds  were  found, 
of  which  only  the  legs  could  be  eaten.  Then  a 
penguin  was  caught,  which  was  relished  even  though 
raw.  Then  they  got  accustomed  to  raw  penguins 
Presently  they  began  to  notice  tliat  the  embnv 
eggs  in  these  were  growing  larger,  and  this  led  them 
to  hope  that  they  might  get  eggs.  Captain  Fairchild 
records  that  they  begin  to  lay  here  about  Septem- 
ber 25,  and  this  agree  with  the  experiences  of  the 
castaways.  One  day  eggs  were  found,  to  the  great 
joy  of  the  party,  and  after  that  they  had  food  in 
plenty,  for  when  their  eggs  began  to  get  full  01 
chicks  another  kind  of  penguin  came  in  season. 

These  comical  birds  nest  among  the  rocks  in 
thousands,  and  on  the  small  group  of  rocks  called 
Bounty  Island  in  millions.  In  winter  they  absolutely 
desert  these  places  and  go  to  the  unknown  antarctic 
regions.  About  January  the  albatrosses  b^in  to 
lay,  and  their  young  remain  near  the  nests  until  the 
next  laying  season  begins,  but  these  the  castawaj-s 
never  found,  as  they  did  not  go  either  on  to  the  hills 
or  the  flat  in  the  centre  of  the  island.  The  Maori:i 
at  the  Chatham  Islands  take 
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kind  of  petrel,  from  some  small  island  near  Stewart 
Island,  of  which  when  salted  they  are  very  fond 
These  are  sold  as  food  in  the  fish  shops  of  the 
South  Island 

The  penguins  here  never  reach  the  grass  level 
on  account  of  the  steep  cliffs ;  but  in  other  islands 
they  form  large  rookeries  among  the  tussocks.  The 
eggs  were  excellent  food,  and  were  eaten  in  a 
simple  way ;  they  were  broken  into  the  boiler  of 
the  boat  and  the  men  ''  drank  "  them  in  turns.  A 
little  somewhat  unpalatable  vegetable  food  was  ob- 
tained by  slicing  the  thick  roots  of  the  stilbocarpa 
and  making  a  sandwich  of  penguin's  fat. 

After  the  rescue  Captain  Fairchild  wished  to  get 
some  eggs  for  friends  for  whom  he  collects.  He 
obtained  a  thousand  from  the  castaways  camp, 
without  bringing  away  nearly  all. 

A  signal  flag  was  made  of  canvas  sewed  by 
means  of  albatross  bone  needles.  For  thread  the 
mate  carefully  unravelled  his  woollen  mittens. 
Twice  ships  passed  within  three  miles,  which  only 
served  to  increase  the  distress  of  the  unfortunates. 
Thus  wearily  the  days  passed  until  the  rescue. 

Mr.  Homer,  the  chief  officer,  Mr.  Morrissey,  the 
second  officer,  and  a  young  man  iiamedClementson, 
the  son  of  one  of  the  owners,  narrated  the  circum- 
stances to  the  reporters  of  the  local  press,  to  myself, 
and  to  many  others.  The  New  Zealand  Government 
took  charge  of  the  men,  clothed  them,  and  provided 
them  with  work  or  passages,  while  the  Rangoon  lad 
was  taken  to  the  Dunedin  hospital,  whence  he  will 
be  sent  with  a  little  more  money  in  his  pocket  than 
he  could  earn  at  sea,  to  his  parents  in  India. 

This  island  was  the  scene  of  the  drowning  of  the 
mate  of  a  whaling  vessel  in  1824,  as  is  shown  by  a 
board  erected  to  his  memory.     Save  that  vague 


rumours  of  sealing  parties'  visits  exist,  it  has  no 
history  until  Mr.  Armstrong's  visit  in  1868.  Thence 
we  hear  nothing  more  until  Captain  Fairchild's  first 
visit  in  1886  since  which  it  has  been  visited  by  him 
annually,  or  oftener.  Looking  at  its  character  and 
the  fate  of  the  Spirit  of  Dawtty  it  is  by  no  means 
unlikely  that  other  vessels  have  struck  it  and  sunk 
without  leaving  a  trace  of  their  story. 

One  singular  and  as  yet  unexplained  fact  appears 
in  Captain  Fairchild's  first  report  to  the  Marine 
Department.  ''  A  peculiar  incident  happened  whilst 
sinking  the  holes  for  the  posts  of  the  house.  When 
down  about  two  feet  we  unearthed  a  piece  of  an 
earthenware  bowl,  which  I  forward  to  you."  As  I 
have  never  seen  Uiis  bowl,  I  can  form  no  opinion 
as  to  whether  it  is  of  European  or  Pacific  manu- 
facture. If  of  the  latter  it  is  very  singular,  as  the 
Maoris  and  Polynesians  had  no  pottery,  even  if 
they  could  ever  have  come  here  ;  pottery  belongs 
to  the  Melanesians  of  the  Western  Pacific 

For  about  twenty  years  after  Mr.  Armstrong's 
search  of  the  various  islands  no  Avrecks  were  heard 
of  on  them,  but  then  they  were  only  casually 
visited  by  sealers,  and  no  depots  were  maintained. 
It  is  a  fact  of  unpleasant  significance  that  since  the 
system  of  periodical  searches  was  instituted,  four 
distinct  parties  of  men  have  been  rescued.  There 
is  moreover  every  reason  to  fear  that  several  miss- 
ing ships  have  struck  one  or  other  of  these  islands  ; 
indeed  at  the  Auckland  Islands  bits  of  wreckage 
have  been  found  very  suggestive  of  this.  To 
mitigate  the  effect  of  these  disasters  to  the  crews  of 
passing  ships  from  Australia  and  elsewhere  the 
New  ^aland  Government  does  its  best.  I  need 
hardly  say  that  the  rescued  men  were  full  of  the 
deepest  gratitude  to  the  Government,  to  Captain 
Fairchild,  and  to  their  fellow  passengers  on  board 
the  Hinemoa. 

FREDERICK  REVANS  CHAPMAN. 
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»       .... 

"Do  on  thy  sandals,*^  the  bright  angel  said, 
*<And  rise  and  follow  me":  and  forth  we  £ired, 
And  found  a  place  of  utter  blackness ;  .bared 

By  the  soft  radiance  that  his  presence  shed  : 

A  place  of  chamel  sotnts,  and  vapours  dread, 
Out  of  whose  shadows  burning  eyeballs  glared, 
While  shrieks  and  maniac  laughter  blent  and  blared, 

And  all  the  darkness  crawl'd  with  things  that  fled. 

Then;  being  cIutchM,  I  fell  in  a  dead  swound, 
.    And  time  went  o'er  me,  and  at  length  I  woke, 

.Watched  hf  the  angel,  in  a  place  apart : 
Of  whom  I  que^on'd,   ••  Where  in  Hell's  profound 
Groped  we  "erewhile?"  And  lo  !  before  he  spoke 
His  sad  eyes  look*d  the  answer,  "  In  thy  heart." 

FREDERICK  LANG  BRIDGE. 
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A  FEW  brief  extracts  from  letters  written  by  Mr. 
Heath  to  his  friends  at  Stonedaie  will  show 
how  he  fared  in  South  Africa  during  the  first 
weeks  of  his  sojourn  there. 

Kimberley. 
I  have  now  been  in  this  country  nearly  a  month, 
and  have  gained  no  clue  whatever  to  the  where- 
abouts of  your  father.  On  landing  at  Cape  Town  I 
visited  the  hotels  and  other  places  of  public  use 
and  entertainment,  but  could  not  hear  that  anyone 
of  the  name  of  Tenant  was  known  at  any  of  them. 
I  went  to  the  post-office  also.  The  name  was 
not  quite  unknown  there  ;  but  those  who  owned 
it  proved  on  inquiry  to  be  old  residents,  and 
had  no  connection  with  your  family.  I  am  now 
on   my  way  to  Vrjburg.      It  is   a  long    distance 


up  the  country ;  nearly  800  miles  from  Cape 
Town.  There  is  a  railway  the  whole  distana, 
but  the  pace  is  slow,  I  have  halted  more  ito 
once  to  prosecute  inquiries,  first  al  \Vorcesi« 
and  then  at  other  towns  of  more  or  less  impof' 
tance,  and  am  now  at  Kimberley. 

This  is  a  wonderful  place,  though  not  mucli  ^^ 
look  at ;  a  stra^ling  crowd  of  low  buildingv 
put  up  in  a  hurry  and  covered  with  eonugaiw 
iron  ;  there  are  a  few  good  shops,  a  club,  and  a 
racecourse.  I  am  told  the  company  whicii  m^' 
the  diamond  mines  has  a  capital  of  eight  miUions 
sterling,  and  that  the  annual  value  of  the  d^^ 
monds  extracted  from  the  mines  is  about  l"J 
millions.  The  mines  reach  a  depth  in  sorK 
places  of  more  than  1,000  feet,  and  are  lig^iW- 
throughout  by  electricity.  The  number  of  [cor 
employed  above  ground  and  below  is  iw"; 
seven  thousand.  "In  all  labour  there  is  prolii- 
says  the  Preacher  ;  but  it  might  be  difficult  to  s^ 
what  benefit  these  mines  are  to  mankind.   T* 
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glazier  and  the  rock-borer  may  find  use  for  a 
few  of  the  diamonds  ;  but  with  these  trifling  ex- 
ceptions the  whole  fruit  of  this  enormous  enter- 
prise serves  only  to  adorn  the  persons  and 
gratify  the  vanity  of  a  few  wealthy  ladies  and 
Eastern  potentates. 

The  place  contains,  however,  nothing  of 
special  interest  to  you  or  to  me.  I  have  ex- 
hausted it,  without  any  results  from  the  three  or 
four  days  spent  in  seeking  and  inquiring.  I  may 
be  altogether  on  the  wrong  tack,  I  can  only 
inquire  for  one  Henry  Tenant ;  whereas  your 
father  may  probably  have  assumed  some  other 
name.  If  he  wishes  to  conceal  himself  he  would 
be  almost  sure  to  do  so.  That  fellow — I  mean 
Spratt  —  went  about  to  all  the  shipping 
agencies  in  London  and  could  not  hear  of  any- 
one of  the  name  of  Tenant  having  taken  a  berth 
for  the  Cape  for  months  past ;  and  yet  your 
father  must  have  done  so.  This,  of  course, 
renders  my  task  much  more  difficult,  as  I  have 
not  the  least  idea  what  name  he  may  have 
assumed.  I  have  shown  his  photograph  to  many 
people  and  have  had  it  copied  and  circulated  ; 
but  the  face,  clean  shaven  as  it  is  in  the  photo, 
must  be  very  much  disguised  by  the  growth  of 
hair,  by  which,  according  to  Mr.  Trueman's  ac- 
count, it  is  now  covered. 

I  have  ventured  sometimes  to  speak  about  the 
toadstone  ;  but  nobody  has  ever  seen  or  heard  of 
such  a  thing,  and  I  am  regarded  almost  as  a 
lunatic  for  talking  about  it.  Diamonds  are  all  the 
talk  here — diamonds  and  gold ;  gold  and  dia- 
monds. I  shall  leave  the  diamonds  to-morrow 
after  posting  this  letter,  and  go  on  to  the  gold. 

Vryburg. 

Three  hotels  here,  but  no  one  of  the  name  of 
Tenant  known  at  any  of  them.  Yet  here  the  toad- 
stone  was  seen  and  handled  by  Mr.  Trueman. 
No  one  else  seems  to  have  heard  of  it  j  and  I  am 
getting  rather  shy  of  speaking  about  it  and  being 
chaffed  in  consequence.  "  Toadstone  !  don't 
know  what  yer  mean.  You  don't  believe  in 
no  such  nonsense  as  that,  do  yer?*'  That  is 
the  sort  of  answer  I  am  pretty  sure  to  get  But 
I  must  persevere.  It  was  a  dreary  journey 
here,  especially  the  latter  part  of  the  way  —a  suc- 
cession of  plains,  an  endless  flat  covered  with  long 
grass,  and  not  a  tree  to  break  the  outline. 

I  saw  a  coach  start  to-day  for  the  Transvaal — a 
heavy,  solid  structure,  as  well  it  might  be,  carrying 
about  a  dozen  passengers  inside  and  half  as  many 
outside,  besides  an  immense  quantity  of  luggage. 
I  tried  to  picture  to  myself  your  father  among  the 
travellers.  He  may  have  journeyed  by  that  very 
coach  ;  or  he  may  have  gone  in  an  opposite  direc^ 
tion,  to  the  West.  I  have  no  clue,  but  I  am  un- 
willing to  leave  Vryburg.  He  has  been  here  ;  here 
Mr.  Trueinan  saw  him ;  beyond  that  I  can  learn 
nothing  ;  and  that  I  knew  before  I  left  England. 

Although  I  do  not  go  about  now  in  clerical  garb, 
those  who  see  me  have  no  difficulty  in  recognising 
my  calling  as  a  minister  of  the  Church,  which  I  have 
no  desire  to  conceal  or  to  forget  I  find  oppor- 
tunities now  and  then  of  speaking  a  word  in  season, 
and  have  been  of  use,  I  hope,  to,  some  who  were  in 


trouble,  or  in  need  of  spiritual  intercourse  and 
consolation.  The  externals  of  religion  are  not  con- 
spicuous here  ;  but  the  rush  for  gold  has  not  quite 
extinguished  the  desire  for  better  things.  There  is 
a  general  willingness  to  listen  to  anyone  from  the 
old  country  who  will  speak  to  them  of  religious 
faith  and  hope.  I  have  held  services  in  different 
places  where  I  happened  to  be  on  a  Sunday,  and  have 
seen  tears  wiped  roughly  from  the  eyes  of  brown, 
hard-featured  men,  as  they  listened  to  the  prayers 
they  had  heard  and  offered  up  in  their  old  homes, 
and  the  lessons  of  Holy  Scripture  taught  them  by 
the  loving  lips  of  a  mother — bread  cast  upon  the 
waters,  to  be  found  after  many  days. 

Since  writing  the  above  a  strange  thing  has 
occurred,  and  I  really  hope  that  it  may  lead  to 
something  in  furtherance  of  my  search  here.  I  am 
going  farther  up  the  country  immediately.  I  do 
not  wish  to  excite  hopes  in  you  that  may  lead  to  dis- 
appointment, but  I  will  tell  you  exactly  what  has 
happened. 

A  long,  thin,  shock-headed  man  stopped  to  speak 
to  me  this  afternoon  as  I  was  strolling  about,  ab- 
sorbed in  my  own  thoughts. 

"  Parson  ?  "  he  said. 

«  Yes." 

"Thought  so.     Diggins?    Out  of  luck?" 

"  Diggings,  no  ;  out  of  luck,  yes,  in  one  sense ; 
though  I  don't  much  believe  in  luck." 

"  What  do  you  believe  in  ?  " 

"  Divine  Providence." 

"Out  of  Providence,  then?"  he  said  with  a 
kugh. 

"  Oh  no  !  never  ! "  I  replied. 

I  need  not  repeat  what  followed.  This  will  show 
you  the  style  and  temper  of  the  man.  He  spoke,  for 
the  most  part,  in  a  tone  of  banter,  trying  to  be 
smart ;  but  he  did  not  wish  to  be  offensive  or  pro- 
fane. He  was  out  of  luck  himself,  he  told  me,  and 
would  be  glad  to  change  luck  for  Providence.  I 
advised  him  to  do  so  by  all  means. 

"  What  are  you  after  ?  "  he  asked  "  If  it  ain't 
gold,  what  is  it  ?    Diamonds  ?  " 

"  No  ;  a  jewel  of  another  sort,"  I  said.  "  I'm 
looking  for  a  toadstone." 

"Toadstone?"  I  understood  him  to  say — "I 
never  saw  but  one  in  my  life,  and  I  didn't  think 
much  of  that.'' 

"  Where  did  you  see  it  ?  "  I  asked  very  eagerly. 

"  A  man  I  met  up  yonder  had  one  :  carried  it 
about  in  his  pocket :  thought  a  deal  of  it" 

"Where?    When?" 

"Not  so  long  ago.  Don't  excite  yourself.  It 
ain't  worth  it." 

"What  was  his  name?" 

"  Coffin,  his  name  was.    Sam  Coffin." 

"  What  was  this  toadstone  like  ?  " 

"  A  heavy  dark  sort  of  stone  ;  nothing  to  look  at, 
though  he  seemed  to  think  a  deal  of  it ;  takes  it 
with  him  wherever  he  goes  ;  consults  it  like,  to  show 
him  what  to  do,  and  all  that" 

What  am  I  to  think,  my  dear  Arthur,  but  that 
this  may  be  the  very  stone  that  I  am  looking  for  as 
a  clue  to  its  possessor  ?  The  name  Coffin  does  not 
seem  promising.  Your  father  would  not,  I  think, 
adopt  such  a  name  as  that,  nor  would  he  make 
such  a  use  of  the  stone  j  but  Coffin,  if  I  can  find 
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him,  may  at  least  tell  me  where  he  got  the  "  jewel," 
and  may  set  me  on  the  right  track. 

I  am  going  to  the  goldfields  near  Pretoria.  I 
had  been  thinking  of  doing  so  before,  aiid  this,  of 
course,  has  decided  me.  Your  father  had  been  at 
the  diggings  ;  at  least  I  conclude  so  from  the  fact 
that  he  had  gold-dust  in  his  possession,  as  Trueman 
told  us.  But  the  goldfields  are  so  numerous  and 
widespread — hundreds  of  miles  apart,  some  of  them 
— that  I  was  altogether  at  a  loss  which  way  to  turn. 
Now  my  course  is  clear.  I  must  go  and  find 
Coffin.  Don't  be  alarmed  at  this  gloomy  conclu- 
sion, and  don't  be  too  sanguine. 

Johannesburg. 
I  counselled  you  in  my  last    letter  not  to  be 
sanguine,  and  I  now  repeat  the  caution.    This  will 
show  you,  before  I  proceed  farther,  that  I  have  not 
yet  met  with  the  success  which  I  anticipated, 

I  came  here  by  coach— a  similar  vehicle  to  that 
which  I  described  in  a  former  letter.  It 
was  drawn  by  twelve  horses  or  mules  yoked 
together  in  pairs.  There  were  two  drivers  ; 
one  of  them  held  the. reins,  which  might,  I 
should  have  thought,  have  pulled  him  off 
his  perch ;  but  the  poor  animals  were  not 
much  given  to  pulling.  The  other  driver 
wielded  a  whip  with  a  long  lash,  of  which 
he  made  constant  use,  jumping  down  and 
running  on  to  reach  the  leaders,  and  flogging 
the  poor  beasts  incessantly.  The  roads  are 
very  bad,  mere  tracks  in  fact,  full  of  deep 
ruts ;  and  the  coach  went  lumbering  on, 
bounding  in  and  Out  of  the  holes,  creak- 
ing, jolting,  and  rolling,  like  a  ship  at  sea ; 
while  the  passengers  held  on  as  best  they 
could,  knocking  their  heads  together  and 
clinging  with  convulsive  efforts  to  their 
seats. 

We  have  been  five  days  on  the  road,  and 
were  glad  indeed  to   see  the  tall  chimneys 
of  Johannesburg  before  us,  and  the  corru- 
gated iron  roofs  gleaming  in  the  sun.     The  _ 
place  is  like  an  English  manufacturing  town.  ^ 
The  gold-mines  are  everywhere.    Shafts  sunk 
on  ali  sides,  and  steam-engines  constantly  at  work. 
Men    of   every   nation   and    tongue   seem    to   be 
assembled  here— a  perfect   Babei   and  confusion 
of  tongues— but  Englishmen  seem  to  be  in  the 
majority. 

Arrived  at  Johannesburg,  I  had  no  great  difficulty 
in  finding  Mr.  Coffin.  Everyone  I  inquired  of 
had  some  cheerful  juke  to  utter  about  his  name. 
Nevertheless,  I  never  met  with  a  merrier  man  to 
took  at  or  to  talk  to  than  Sam  Coffin.  I  lost  no 
time  in  bringing  him  to  the  point.  He  answered 
my  questions  readily  and  pleasantly.  "  Yes,  to  be 
sure,"  he  said,  when  I  asked  if  he  had  a  toadstone. 
"  Would  you  like  to  see  it  ?  " 

"  I  should,  very  much  indeed." 

"All  right.     I'll  set  it  going." 

He  ran  off,  and  returned  presently  with  a  bucket 
of  water. 

"  Now  I  must  have  a  cork,"  he  said, 

"  A  cork  ?  "  I  answered  with  surprise. 

"  Yes.  Landlord,  bring  a  cork  and  a  corkscrew. 
You  understand  ?  '\ 


The  landlord  took  the  hint,  and  brought  a  bodk 
of  whisky,  which  he  opened. 

Mr.  Coffin  took  a  drink,  with  a  very  small 
proportion  of  water,  and  offered  me  the  same, 
which  I  declined. 

"Your  health,"  he  said,  nodding  to. me  and 
taking  another  drink.  Then  he  took  the  cork  and 
cut  a  slice  off  the  end  and  placed  it  in  the  vater 
Having  done  this,  he  drew  fronl  his  pocket  a  bog. 
which  served  him  as  purse,  and  took  out  a  small 
dark-looking  object,  which  he  placed  carefiillyupm 
the  cork.  It  was  nearly  black,  and  in  shape  like  a 
crystal. 

"  Watch  it,"  he  said  ;  "  there,  you  see ;  it's 
beginning  to  move,  ain't  it  ?  It  might  be  alive, 
mightn't  it?  You  see  where  it's  going  to,  don't  jou? 
That's  the  north,  that  is.  It's  as  good  as  a  compass, 
ain't  it?" 

"  Is  that  your  toadstone  ?  "  I  asked  with  dismay. 

"  Toadstone,  did  you  say  ?    Loadstone,  I  call  it 


Why  ever  should  you  give  it  such  a  name  ^ 
that  ? " 

I  told  him  I  had  expected  to  see  quiteadiffeitr' 
sort  of  thing,  and  had  come  all  the  way  froir. 
Vryburg  on  purpose  to  look  at  it,  I  thought  ht 
would  have  choked  himself  with  laughing.  Ht 
took  another  drink,  and  then  went  into  the  bar  and 
told  the  story  to  a  group  of  men  assembled  there, 
and  they  all  came  and  looked  at  me  as  if  1  b^ 
been  a  lunatic. 

"  Came  all  the  way  from  Vryburg  on  that  jumpei 
coach  to  look  at  a  bit  of  loadstone  ? "  they  said. 
"  Well,  well,  you  am " 

I  endeavoured  to  explain,  but  could  not  get  any 
one  to  listen  to  me.  They  emptied  the  'rhisty 
bottle,  and  then  went  away,  leaving  me  to  p? 
for  it. 

When  I  went  out  to  look  about  me,  two  or  thr^ 
men  approached  and  offered  a  small  compass  i.t 
sale.  It  would  be  handier,  they  said,  than  *'■' 
loadstone.  I  could  carry  it  on  my  watcbguanl  « 
in  my  pocket :  much  more  convenient  than  canji't^ 
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a  bucket  of  water  about  with  me  wherever  I  went, 
as  would  be  necessary  with  the  loadstone,  to  say 
nothing  of  the  cork  and  the  bottle,  with  its  con- 
tents. 

I  showed  them  that  I  was  already  provided  with 
a  handy  pocket  compass,  and  they  wondered  more 
than  ever  that  I  should  have  come  all  the  way  from 
"  Cape  Town  " — for  the  joke  lost  nothing  by  repeti- 
tion—a thousand  miles  or  more— just  to  look  at  a 
bit  of  loadstone. 

So  you  see  I  am  as  far  as  ever  from  having  any 
clue  to  the  whereabouts  of  your  lost  father  ;  and 
perhaps  farther  from  Uim  in  actual  distance  than 
when  I  started  from  Kimberley.  I  shall  make  a 
general  tour  of  the  goldfields  now  that  I  have  come 
so  far ;  but  I  am  not  hopeful.  I  trust  my  letters 
reach  you  safely.  I  have  not  heard  from  you  since 
I  left  Cape  Town.  I  daresay  there  are  letters 
waiting  for  me  somewhere ;  but  I  am  always  on 
the  move,  and  don't  know  how  to  get  hold  of  them. 


CHAPTER  XXI.— "ARE  YOU  THE  PARSON?" 

•'The  Voice  in  my  dreaming  ear." — CamphelU 

THUS  far  Mr.  Heath's  experiences  of  South 
Africa  have  been  described  in  his  own  words. 
He  has  not  told  half  his  adventures,  and  has 
said  very  little  about  himself  personally — much  less 
than  those  at  home  to  whom  his  letters  were  ad- 
dressed could  have  desired.  The  travelling  to 
and  fro  ;  the  disappointments  he  met  with ;  the 
hopes  which  were  excited  in  his  heart  from  time  to 
time,  only  to  be  deferred  or  extinguished  ;  the 
heart  sickness,  the  almost  despair  that  followed, 
found  no  expression  in  his  letters.  He  put  the 
best  face  upon  the  matter,  and  only  told  so  much  of 
his  experiences  as  he  thought  would  interest  and 
entertain  them,  without  making  them  partakers  of 
his  cares. 

At  the  date  of  his  last  letter  Mr.  Heath  had 
been  three  months  or  more  in  South  Africa,  and 
seemed  to  be  no  nearer  the  object  of  his  search 
than  at  the  moment  when  he  first  set  foot  on  that 
continent  He  was  wearied  both  in  mind  and 
body  with  much  journeying  and  frequent  dis- 
appointments. There  were,  indeed,  times  of 
refreshing  for  him,  when,  on  a  Sunday  afternoon 
or  other  rare  occasions,  he  could  gather  a  few  of 
his  English-speaking  neighbours  round  him  and 
conduct  a  religious  service,  such  as  they  had  been 
used  to  in  their  old  homes,  lifting  up  their  voices 
together  in  words  which  they  had  loved  Jong  since 
and  had  not  quite  forgotten  : 


« 


Singing  the   Hundredth  Psalm,  the  grand  old  Puritan 

anthem, 
Music  that    Luther  sang  to   the  sacred  words  of  the 

Psalmist, 
Full  of  the  breath  of  the  Lord,  consoling  and  comforting 

many : " 


concluding  with  the  word  of  exhortation,  the  voice 
of  one  crying  in  the  wilderness  ;  but  for  the  most 
part  he  met  with  little  sympathy,  and  little  that 
could  cheer  him  in  his  wanderings. 


He  resolved,  however,  to  return  to  Cape  Town, 
and  to  make  his  headquarters  there  for  some  time 
longer,  visiting  two  or  three  of  the  smaller  gold- 
fields  on  his  way. 

Part  of  this  journey  he  made  in  company  with 
some  fellow-countrymen  in  waggons  drawn  by  oxen ; 
camping  out  at  night.  Although  the  Dutch  have 
a  reputation  for  cleanliness  in  their  own  country, 
the  hotels  in  the  Transvaal  are  for  the  most  jiart 
dirty  and  comfortless ;  and  camping  out  in  fine 
weather  was  much  to  be  preferred  to  the  inns  kept 
by  the  Boers. 

The  road  traversed  by  the  waggons  was  at  times 
almost  impassable,  spreading  out  in  some  places  to 
a  great  width,  being,  in  fact,  no  road  at  all,  but  a 
mere  beaten  track,  marked  out  by  ruts  and  hollows 
which  were  never  levelled  or  repaired.  Drivers 
went  wherever  they  could  get  along  with  least 
difficulty,  making  fresh  paths  for  themselves  as 
occasion  required.  Oxen  take  a  great  deal  of 
driving,  and  the  pace,  of  course,  is  very  slow. 
They,  do  their  best,  but  are  greatly  overtaxed  by 
the  state  of  the  roads,  the  weight  of  the  waggons, 
and  the  obstacles  they  have  to  overcome.  It  is  no 
unusual  thing  for  one  or  more  of  the  team  to  be 
left  by  the  wayside  dying  or  dead.  The  bones  are 
soon  stripped  of  their  flesh  by  the  vultures,  which 
are  to  be  seen  sitting  gorged  and  stupefied,  and 
hardly  able  to  move  from  the  scene  of  their 
orgies. 

Up  and  down  hill  the  waggons  proceeded,  now 
sticking  fast  in  a  creek  or  spruit,  now  bumping 
over  rocks  and  boulders,  now  making  a  detour 
through  long  grass  which  rose  almost  to  the  roofs 
of  the  waggons,  now  halting  for  an  interval 
rendered  necessaiy  by  the  intolerable  jolting, 
till  the  lengthening  shadows  warned  the  travel- 
lers to  halt  and  make  their  preparations  for  the 
night 

On  the  evening  of  their  second  day  out  Mr. 
Heath  and  his  company  found  a  camp  already 
established  in  the  place  in  which  they  proposed  to 
make  their  halt.  Three  or  four  waggons  coming 
from  an  opposite  direction  had  rested  there,  and 
were  spending  the  night  on  the  spot.  One  of  the 
vehicles  had  broken  down,  and  some  men  were  busy 
trying  to  repair  it ;  it  had  fallen  over  on  its  side, 
a  wheel  having  been  destroyed  by  plunging  into 
one  of  the  numerous  pitfalls  on  the  track.  The 
men  were  silent  over  their  work  ;  no  noisy  words, 
no  careless  laughter,  no  boisterous  jesting  was  heard 
among  them.  The  camp  wore  an  aspect  of  gloom 
very  unusual  among  the  gold-diggers  even  in  their 
hardest  times. 

A  reason  for  this  suggested  itself  to  the  new- 
comers in  the  shape  of  a  shallow  grave  which  had 
just  been  dug  by  the  wayside  only  a  short  distance 
from  the  camp.  Mr.  Heath,  whose  sacred  calling 
was  quickly  recognised,  was  addressed  by  one  of 
the  travellers,  who  came  to  him  with  a  serious 
air. 

"We  have  had  an  accident,"  he  said,  "as  you 
may  see.  One  of  our  company  is  dead,  killed  on 
the  spot.  Others  are  hurt,  one  of  them  seriously. 
We  were  about  to  bury  this  poor  fellow  here,  by 
the  wayside.  He  was  almost  a  stranger  to  us— a 
young  man  full  of  life  and  spirits  till  this  happened. 
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One  of  us  would  have  read  some  prayers  over  him  ; 
but  if  you  will  do  it,  it  will  be  more  regular  and 
seemly,  and  we  shall  be  much  obliged." 

Mr.  Heath  consented  willingly,  and,  towards 
sunset,  the  body  was  brought  forth  from  the  rude 
shelter  which  had  been  erected  over  it,  and  carried 
to  the  grave,  most  of  the  travellers  following  it. 
A  few  only — natives — remained  with  the  waggons, 
and  looked  on  from  a  short  distance. 

It  was  a  fine,  calm  evening  in  August,  the  be- 
ginning of  spring  in  those  latitudes,  the  air  clear 
and  buoyant,  the  silence  which  reigned  around 
unbroken  by  any  sound  except  the  low,  distinct 
utterance  of  the  minister  as  he  stood  by  the  grave- 
side, surrounded  by  a  rough  and  travel-stained 
company,  solemnised  in  mind  and  conduct  by  the 
sudden  death  of  their  companion. 

Those  who  were  watching  from  a  distance  could 
hear  every  word  that  was  spoken,  and  stood  with 
uncovered  heads,  though  the  language  was  strange 
to  some  of  them.  Certain  parts  of  the  burial 
service  fell  upon  the  ears  of  that  motley  group 
with  peculiar  emphasis ;  for  as  the  heart  is  tuned 
the  ear  is  touched  ;  and  certain  verses  seemed  to 
gain  increased  significance  from  the  surrounding 
incidents. 

"  Earth  to  earth,  ashes  to  ashes,  dust  to  dust." 

"  In  sure  and  certain  hope  of  the  resurrection  to 
eternal  life." 

A  few  words  of  exhortation  followed,  and  then, 
as  they  turned  away  from  the  grave,  the  soil  was 
gently  dropped  upon  the  lifeless  limbs,  uncoflfined 
(as  in  the  days  of  old),  and  kindly  mother  earth 
was  left  to  do  her  part,  receiving  the  dust  back  to 
dust  again,  till  the  day  when  those  who  sleep  in 
the  dust  of  the  earth  shall  awake. 

The  night  was  now  closing  in,  and  those  who 
had  been  brought  together  to  this  strange  meeting 
in  the  wilderness  sat  round  the  camp  fires,  which 
burnt  up  brightly  in  the  keen  fresh  air,  talking  of 
the  homes  which  they  had  left,  or  relating  their 
experiences  of  the  goldfieldsfrom  which  they  were  re- 
turning. Notwithstandi  ng  that  one  of  their  waggons 
was  disabled,  they  were  to  depart  on  the  morrow, 
leaving  it  to  be  brought  after  them  when  repaired. 
Some  were  going  north,  others  in  an  opposite 
direction ;  some  turning  their  faces  joyfully  to- 
wards home,  others  increasing  their  distance  from 
it — not  knowing  what  a  day  might  bring  forth  to 
any  one  of  them. 

Mr.  Heath  did  not  fail  to  make  his  usual'  in- 
quiries, and  to  show  the  photograph,  beardless  as 
it  was,  and  perhaps  not  recognisable  even  by  those 
who  might  have  been  acquainted  with  the  original 
in  his  more  recent  and  hirsute  appearance.  No 
one  knew  anything  of  a  Tenant  or  of  a  toadstone  ; 
that  was  a  matter  of  course  now.  Heath  had 
almost  given  up  all  hope  of  receivmg  any  other 
answer.  So  he  lay  down  to  rest,  after  commending 
himself  and  those  around  him  to  the  care  of  Him 
who  neither  slumbereth  nor  sleepeth,  and,  worn  out 
with  fatigue,  soon  fell  asleep. 

It  was  yet  dark,  though  the  first  gleam  of  day- 
light was  beginning  to  show  itself  in  the  east,  when 
he  was  aroused  by  the  glimmer  from  a  lantern 
falling  across  his  face.  His  first  thought  was  that 
some  one  or  other  of  his  camp  neighbours,  several 


of  whom  were  natives,  had  come  with  a  dishonest 
purpose  to  pick  up  an)rthing  that  could  be  found 
in  the  tent.  Before  he  could  raise  himself,  a  hand 
was  laid  upon  his  shoulder,  and  a  voice  said  in 
harsh  but  subdued  tones  : 

"Are  you  the  missionary — parson — doctor? ** 

"  I  am  the  parson,"  Heath  replied. 

^*  Then  youVe  wanted." 

"Where?" 

"  I'll  show  you  ;  there's  a  man  in  one  of  the 
waggons  in  a  bad  way." 

"  Taken  ill  ?  " 

**  Accident ;  taken  worse." 

"What's  his  name?" 

"  Don't  remember.  Hendrick,  I  think.  Dutch- 
man, I  suppose.  He  was  hurt  the  other  day  when  that 
other  poor  chap  was  killed.  He  don't  seem  to  get 
any  better.  We  don't  know  what  to  do  with  him. 
Maybe  as  you  buried  one  you  can  cure  the  other." 

"  I  am  not  a  doctor,"  Heath  said ;  "  but  I  will 
go  and  see  him." 

He  rose,  shivering  as  the  cold  air  met  him. 
The  camp  was  already  astir.  Some  of  the  followers 
had  been  about  all  night.  Fires  were  still  burning, 
and  preparations  were  being  made  for  early 
breakfast. 

"That's  where  he  lies,"  said  the  man  who  ac- 
companied Mr.  Heath.  "  He's  not  fit  to  travel ; 
but  he'll  have  to  go  on,  I  suppose,  till  we  come  to 
a  place  where  he  can  be  left  and  taken  care  of." 

Heath  lifted  the  awning  of  the  waggon  to  which 
his  conductor  pointed,  and  climbed  into  it. 
Stretched  on  the  floor  with  a  rug  under  him,  his 
head  slightly  raised  by  an  extemporised  pillow, 
was  a  mass  of  grizzled  hair ;  very  little  else  was  to 
be  seen  in  the  obscurity  by  which  all  objects  were 
shrouded.  Mr.  Heath  approached,  stooping  down 
under  the  low  canopy.  The  thought  which  had 
crossed  his  mind,  that  the  wounded  stranger  might 
possibly  prove  to  be  the  man  whom  he  was  seeking, 
was  immediately  dismissed.  Though  he  had  seen 
nothing  but  the  hair  and  a  mere  hand-breadth  of 
the  features,  he  arrived  at  once  at  the  conclusion 
that  this  was  not  Henry  Tenant. 

For  a  few  moments  they  looked  at  each  other  in 
silence. 

"What  can  I  do  for  ycu?"  Mr.  Heath  asked 
"  You  sent  for  me,  and  I  shall  be  glad  to  be  of  use 
to  you  if  I  can." 

The  sufferer  answered  only  by  a  groan. 

"You  are  in  pain;  you  want  medical  as- 
sistance." 

He  shook  his  head  and  tried  to  speak,  but  seemed 
to  draw  his  breath  with  difficulty. 

"  Perhaps  I  can  help  you,"  said  Heath. 
"  Where  is  your  hurt  ?  " 

"  It's  his  side  that's  hurt,"  said  a  man  who  bad 
entered  the  waggon  with  Heath,  "and  it  gets 
worse  instead  of  better.  He  can't  bear  to  be 
moved,  and  every  breath  he  draws  seems  to  give 
him  pain." 

Kneeling  by  his  side,  Heath  carefully  removed 
his  clothing,  and  passed  his  hand  over  the  spot 
where  the  pain  appeared  to  be  seated. 

"  Broken  ribs,"  he  said.  "  I'll  do  what  I  can 
for  him,  for  want  of  some  one  better  qualified. 
He  is  very  feverish,  and  there  is  inflammation.'' 
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Although  Mr.  Helth  had  some  knowledge  of 
ambulance  rules  and  practice,  he  did  not  feel 
himself  equal  to  a  case  of  this  kind.  Yet  it  would 
not  admit  of  delay,  and  there  was  no  one  else  able 
to  give  relief.  He  contrived  a  bandage,  and, 
passing  it  round  the  chest  and  back,  fastened 
it  tightly  and  firmly.  He  raised  the  sufferer  to  a 
half-sitting  posture,  and  supported  him  by  pillows, 
or  such  substitutes  for  them  as  could  be  procured 
or  contrived. 

By  the  time  this  was  done  the  day  had  fully 
dawned,  and  the  whole  camp  was  astir. 


CHAPTER  XXIL^LEADEN  THOUGHTS. 

"I  have  this  while  with  feaden  thoughts  been  pressed ; 
But  shall,  in  a  more  contijiuate  time, 
Strike  off  this  score  of  absence." — Shakespeare. 

*•  ''PIME  we  was  off,  guv'nor,"  one  of  the  drivers 

X      said  to  Mr.  Heath,  drawing  the  long  lash 
of  his  whip  through   his   fingers;   ''time 
we  was  off.     What  are  we  to  do  with  this  poor 
fellow?" 

"  He  can't  travel,"  said  Heath  ;  "  impossible." 

"  And  we  can't  stop  here,"  was  the  answer : 
''  lost  too  much  time  already." 

**  What's  to  be  done  ?  " 

"  Dunno,  I'm  sure." 

Mr.  Heath  went  away  to  take  counsel  with  others 
of  the  party.  They  all  wanted  to  go  forward. 
Those  who  were  on  their  way  to  the  goldfields  were 
impatient  to  begin  their  work  and  to  gather  the 
riches  which  they  had  come  so  far  to  seek.  Those, 
on  the  other  hand,  who  were  travelling  south  could 
not  brook  delay.  They  were  to  take  train  for 
Cape  Town  and  to  catch  the  next  steamer  for  Eng- 
land. 

**  He  can't  travel,"  said  Heath  again  ;  "  the  state  of 
the  road  puts  that  out  of  the  question ;  and  he 
can't  stay  here  by  himself.  I  might  perhaps  stay 
with  him,  but— 
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His  eye  fell,  as  he  spoke,  upon  the  damaged 
waggon.  It  had  been  propped  up,  but  wanted  a 
wheel,  which  was  broken  past  mending.  The 
waggon  would  have  to  remain  where  it  was  until 
another  wheel  could  be  procured  and  sent  back 
to  be  fitted  to  its  axle. 

"  You  might  move  him  into  yonder  waggon,"  said 
Heath.  "  I  will  remain  with  him  two  or  three 
days.  By  that  time  I  hope  the  broken  wheel 
will  be  replaced  and  the  broken  ribs  mended." 

After  some  discussion  this  was  agreed  to :  the 
l>atient  was  removed  with  all  possible  care  and 
tenderness  to  the  damaged  waggon,  and  Mr.  Heath 
saw  the  other  vdiicles  depart,  moving  slowly  away 
in  opposite  directions,  and  leaving  him,  with  the 
invalid,  and  one  black  man  to  attend  him,  almost 
alone  in  the  dreary  waste. 

All  that  day  the  patient  lay  in  a  feverish  state ; 
dozing  occasionally,  but  taking  very  little  notice 
of  anything.  Heath  applied  warm  fomentations 
and  gave  him  some  little  nourishment,  and  the 
black  m^n  kept  up  the  fire  outside  and  made  him- 
self as  useful  as  he  could. 

Towards  nightfiall  the  sufferer  became  more 
restless,  and  Mr.  Heath  could  get  very  little  sleep. 


There  was  a  lamp  burning,  but  shaded,  so  as  to 
keep  the  light  from  the  sick  man*s  face.  The 
black  man  had  coiled  himself  up  somewhere  in 
a  sheltered  place  outside,  and  Heath,  overcome 
with  fatigue  and  watching,  had  fallen  asleep. 

Suddenly  a  voice,  a  word,  a  name  awoke  him. 
The  sound  was  still  ringing  in  his  ears  when  he  sat 
up.  "  Elsie  !  "  Had  he  been  dreaming  ?  It  was 
not  strange  tliat  he  should  dream  of  Elsie ;  but 
the  voice  seemed  too  real  to  be  the  offspring  of 
a  dream. 

Hendrick  was  lying  quite  still,  propped  up  on 
the  bed-rest  which  had  been  contrived  for  him. 
Although  his  face  was  in  shadow,  his  eyes  were 
seen  to  be  half  closed,  his  face  flushed,  and  his  lips 
parted.  His  breathing  was  quick  and  irregular. 
Heath  moistened  his  lips  and  tongue,  and  laid  his 
fingers  lightly  upon  his  forehead,  which  was  hot 
and  dry.  Presently  the  sufferer  began  to  speak  in 
low  gasping  tones,  short  and  disconnected  words 
and  phrases. 

"  In  the  midst  of  life — death.  Earth  to  earth, 
ashes  to  ashes — dust — dust." 

"  He  must  have  heard  me  read  the  burial  ser- 
vice," Heath  said  to  himself.  "  The  grave  was 
not  far  off;  it  was  a  quiet  evening.  He  would 
hear  every  word." 

"  Sure  and  certain  hope— what-^what !  Blessed 
are  the  dead — poor  Herbert ! " 

The  listener's  heart  beat  rapidly ;  the  blood 
rushed  to  his  temples.  "  Elsie  ;.  Herbert  ! "  where 
could  the  speaker  have  learnt  those  names  —where 
but  at  Pierremont  ? 

He  stooped  forward,  scarcely  breathing,  and  scru- 
tinised the  features  of  the  man  who  lay  unconscious 
before  him  as  he  had  not  done  hitherto.  Changed, 
worn,  aged,  disguised  as  to  the  lower  part  of  his 
face,  yet  he  now  recognised  almost  beyond  a  doubt 
the  man  he  had  been  seeking.  Hendrick  they  had 
said  was  his  name  ;  but  the  name  was  nothing.  In 
a  hundred  other  instances  he  had  looked  for 
Henry  Tenant  regardless  of  the  name ;  he  had 
expected,  or  at  least  hoped,  to  find  him  in  every 
stranger  that  crossed  his  path,  no  matter  how 
he  might  be  called.  After  so  many  disappoint- 
ments he  had  almost  abandoned  hope.  On  this 
occasion  he  had  been  asked  to  go  to  the  assistance 
of  a  man  named  Hendrick,  and  had  fancied, 
from  the  name  or  other  circumstances,  that  his 
patient  was  a  foreigner. 

But  he  spoke  English,  spoke  it  in  his  dreams 
or  delirium,  as  his  native  tongue ;  and  the  names 
— Elsie — Herbert ! 

"  How  could  I  have  been  so  blind,"  Heath  said 
to  himself,  "  as  not  to  recognise  at  a  glance  the 
father  of  my  Elsie  and  of  her  brother,  who  lies 
buried  in  the  churchyard  on  the  hills  at  home  ?  " 

"In  the  midst  of  life,"  the  voice  broke  forth 
again,  "  we  are  in  death.    Herbert — poor  Herbert ! " 

It  was  of  that  distant  churchyard  that  the  un- 
happy father  was  thinking.  It  was  there  that  he 
had  listened  to  the  burial  service  while  standing  by 
his  son's  grave.  There  the  words  had  impressed 
themselves  upon  his  memory  ;  and  now,  being 
repeated  in  his  hearing  by  the  same  voice,  they 
had  fallen  upon  his  ear  like  an  echo  of  the  past. 
He  had  brooded  over  them  in  his  hours  of  restless- 
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ness  and  pain ;  and  even  now  out  of  the  abun- 
dance of  the  heart  the  mouth  still  spake. 

Mr.  Heath  slept  no  more  that  night.  From 
time  to  time  the  sufferer  broke  the  silence ;  some- 
times incoherently  and  without  any  meaning ;  but 
more  frequently  referring  to  some  incidents  of  the 
past,  more  or  less  intelligible  to  the  man  who  sat 
and  watched  beside  him. 

"  Only  ten  minutes — by  the  clock — how  slowly 

it  moves.     One ;  two ;  three  ;  four Elsie  !  she 

saw  me— saw  me  do  it.     Elsie  !  Oh  ! " 

The  reader  may  understand  these  words ;  but  to 
Mr.  Heath  they  were  unintelligible.  The  events 
of  that  night  at  Pierremont,  when  Herbert  Tenant 
died,  were  reflected  in  the  speaker's  mind.  The 
old  clock  on  the  stairs  was  again  before  him  ; 
again  he  raised  his  hand,  as  on  that  fatal  evening, 
putting  the  clock  forward.  Again  Elsie,  standing 
on  the  landing-place  above  and  looking  down  at 
him,  had  seen  him  do  it. 

To  Mr.  Heath  it  was  a  story  without  meaning  : 
Elsie,  he  felt  sure,  would  understand  it.  Elsie, 
when  he  should  see  her  again,  would  be  able 
to  give  him  the  interpretation  of  the  dream  ;  but 
he  would  never  ask  her  for  it,  never  listen  to  it. 
The  subject  was  evidently  distressful  to  the  dreamer, 
and  he  could  almost  guess  the  nature  of  it.  He 
had  heard  that  Mr.  Tenant  had  lost  the  inheritance 
which  should  have  come  to  him  from  his  son — lost 
it  in  consequence  of  the  lad's  premature  death. 
The  short  interval  by  which  the  result  had  been 
determined,  a  few  minutes  only,  was  no  secret ; 
and  the  dreamer's  words  pointed  evidently  to  some 
act  of  his  own  in  tampering  with  the  clock.  But 
Mr.  Heath  turned  his  thoughts  resolutely  from 
the  subject.  The  dream  should  be  to  him  as  if  he 
had  never  heard  it. 

The  sufferer  fell  towards  morning  into  a  deep 
sleep  which  lasted  several  hours.  On  waking  he 
seemed  almost  immediately  to  recognise  his  posi- 
tion, and,  turning  his  eyes  towards  his  attendant, 
addressed  him  by  name.  It  did  not  seem  to  sur- 
prise him  that  Mr.  Heath  should  be  there. 

**  I  heard  your  voice  reading  the  burial  service," 
he  said.  "  I  could  not  forget  it ;  the  same  words, 
the  same  expression,  as  at  the  little  church  on  the 
hills.  It  seemed  to  carr>'  me  away  there.  I  was 
lying  here  alone  at  the  time.  What  happened 
afterwards  I  don't  know.  I  saw  you  in  my  dreams. 
I  felt  that  you  were  near."    . 

"  I  am  so  glad  I  have  found  you,"  said  Heath  ; 
"  but  I  thought  you  did  not  know  me." 

"  I  knew  you  in  a  misty  sort  of  way,  as  if  we  were 
in  the  old  country  and  had  never  left  it ;  in  the 
churchyard  at  poor  Herbert's  grave.  I  hardly  know 
now  where  we  are  or  what  has  happened.  How 
came  you  here  ?  " 

"  I'll  tell  you  all  about  it  by-and-by,"  said  Heath. 
**  How  do  you  feel  now  ?  " 

"  Pretty  well ;  that  is— oh  I " 

"  You  must  lie  still.  You  will  soon  be  better, 
but  you  must  be  careful  not  to  move  just  yet." 

"  Well,  but " 

"  Yes  ;  I  understand.  You  must  have  patience. 
Rest  and  sleep  will  restore  you." 

Heath  gave  him  some  food  and  renewed  the 
dressing  of  herbs  which  the  black  man  had  gathered 


for  fomentations,  and  presently  he  had  the  satisfac- 
tion of  seeing  his  eyes  close  again.  He  lay  still, 
sleeping  or  waking,  till  towards  evening,  and  was 
then  almost  without  pain,  and  wanted  to  sit  up. 

Heath  told  him  of  his  wife  and  children  at 
Stonedale,  and  how  it  had  come  about  that  he  had 
started  in  search  of  him. 

"  I  was  about  to  return  home,"  he  said,  "  de- 
spairing of  success.     Now  you  will  go  with  me." 

Tenant  turned  away  with  a  groan,  and  said  no 
more  that  evening. 

A  few  days  later  they  were  able  to  resume  their 
journey,  Tenant  being  so  far  recovered  as  to  be 
able  to  bear  the  movement  of  the  waggon. 

"  Where  are  we  going  ?  "  he  asked,  when  Heath 
proposed  to  make  a  move.  - 

'^  To  the  nearest  railway  station,  and  so  to  Cape 
Town." 

"And  then?" 

"  Home," 

Tenant  shook  his  head  sadly.  *'  I  cannot  go 
to  England,"  he  said.  "  You  must  return  alone. 
You  know  why  I  came  here." 

"  I  do  not  indeed.  If  I  might  guess  the  reason, 
it  is  one  which  no  longer  exists." 

"  I  could  not  show  my  face  in  England  among 
old  neighbours.  They,  think  that  I  am  dead.  I 
saw  the  account  of  the  accident  at  the  Death  Hole 
in  the  papers.  There  was  a  general  convicticm 
that  I  had  perished  there." 

"We  all  shared  that  belief  at  one  time,  and 
were  very  thankful  to  find  that  it  was  not  the 
case." 

"  How  could  you  know  it  ?  " 

Heath  told  him  how  the  quarry  had  been  drained 
and  its  depths  explored. 

He  looked  up  eagerly. 

"  They  are  getting  stone  and  slates  there,"  said 
Heath  ;  "  it  will  be  valuable." 

"  I  am  very  thankful,"  Mr.  Tenant  said,  bowing 
his  head  and  remaining  for  some  time  silent 

"  I  had  heavy  liabilities  at  Pierremont,"  he  said 
presently.  "  I  left  the  neighbourhood  in  order  to 
gain  time,  and  because — well,  I  had  other  reasons, 
of  which  you  perhaps  have  not  heard  ! " 

Heath  made  no  reply,  and  Mr.  Tenant  went  on. 

"  I  had  a  narrow  escape  at  the  Death  Hole.  I 
went  there  weary  of  my  life  and  half  resolved  to 
cast  myself  down  into  it.  I  had  asked  old  Todd 
to  meet  me  there,  with  a  vague  hope  that  he  might 
suggest  some  means  of  getting  the  quarries  to  work 
again.  It  was  my  only  hope,  the  only  chance  that 
remained  of  recovering  my  position  and  making 
provision  for  my  family.  He  did  not  come,  and  in 
a  fit  of  disappointment,  almost  of  despair,  I  felt  that 
it  would  be  the  best  thing  for  me  and  for  everybody 
that  I  should  die.  I  had  insured  my  life ;  my 
family  would  have  the  benefit  of  that  Dead,  I 
could  be  of  use  to  them  ;  alive,  it  seemed  to  be  im- 
possible. I  looked  down  into  the  abyss,  my  head 
swam,  I  seemed  to  be  drawn  towards  it  Ajnother 
instant,  and  I  think  I  should  have  yielded  to  the 
temptation  and  cast  myself  down. 

"  Just  then  the  ground  shook  under  my  feet  I 
saw  the  brow  of  the  rock  oh  which  I  was  standing 
move.  Terroir-struck,  I  grasped  a  willow-branch  at 
hand  and  clung  to  it,  eager  only  to  preserve  that  life 
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which  I  had  been  ready,  a  moment  earlier,  to  throw 
away.  I  was  still  in  great  peril,  and  the  words  I 
had  heard  at  the  grave-side  came  into  my  mind  : 
'  In  the.  midst  of  life  we  are  in  death ;  of  whom 
may  we  seek  for  succour  but  of  thee,  O  Lord,  who 
for  Our  sins  art  justly  displeased  I ' 

*'  Sins  !  Ay.  I  had  many  to  answer  for,  and 
they  rose  up  before  me  at  that  fearful  moment 
Justly  displeased !  Yes,  indeed ;  how  could  I 
stand  before  Him?  What  answer  could  I  make 
when  called  to  account  ?  Succour — of  whom  could 
I  seek  it  but  of  Him  who  was  justly  displeased  ?  I 
prayed  then,  Mr.  Heath,  as  I  had  never  prayed 
before.  I  clung  to  life  then,  not  for  its  own  sake, 
but  because  I  feared  to  die. 

**A11  this  passed  through  my  mind  as  one 
thought. 

'*  I  have  gone  over  it  in  detail  many  times  since 
then ;  it  comes  back  to  me  whether  I  will  or  no, 
but  I  have  not  spoken  of  it  to  anyone  before.  It 
is  one  thing  to  describe  such  a  state  of  mind,  and 
quite  another  thing  to  feel  and  suffer  it,  as  I  felt 
and  suffered  then.  The  mind  is  its  own  time,  Mr. 
Heath.  I  hung  from  that  willow-branch  close  to 
the  pit's  edge  only  a  few  seconds.  I  saw  the 
ground  slide  away  from  under  my  feet  and  heard 
the  rush,  the  roar,  as  it  swept  down  into  the  water. 
I  turned  my  face  away  from  it  in  horror,  scarcely 
knowing  yet  whether  I  was  to  go  after  it  or  not ; 
and  then  I  found  that,  though  suspended  over  the 
dark  abyss,  I  was  still  witlun  reach  of  the  solid 
ground.  How  soon  that  too  might  break  away  and 
carry  me  down  with  it,  I  could  not  tell.  With  all 
the  strength  that  I  could  muster,  with  the  energy 
of  desperation,  I  swung  myself  from  the  slender 
bough  and  alighted  upon  the  grass,  clutching  it 
with  eager  fingers  and  creeping  up  the  slope  on 
hands  and  knees  till  I  had  gained  a  distance  of 
some  yards.  Then  I  sat  down  and  tried  to  collect 
my  thoughts. 

"  My  life  was  given  to  me — that  life  which  I  had 
been  ready  to  throw  away.  I  knew  now  that  if  I 
had  made  the  fatal  plunge,  I  should  have  re- 
pented it  instantly,  even  while  yet  cleaving  the 
air — ropented  with  a  hopeless,  vain  repentance, 
clinging  to  life  with  the  despairing  consciousness 
that  it  was  all  in  vain — too  late,  too  late.  I  tried 
to  feel  thankful  for  the  mercy  that  had  held  me 
back  and  given  me  my  life  again. 

"  Yes,  my  life  was  given  me ;  but  what  was  I  to 
do  with  it? — that  was  my  next  thought.  The 
evening  was  closing  in.  I  turned  towards  my 
old  home ;  mechanically,  almost  without  knowing 
it,  like  one  in  a  dream.  I  had  but  one  object 
in  going  there — a  very  simple  one.  My  hat  had 
been  lost  in  the  pit  I  could  not  go  about  without 
a  hat ;  and  I  could  not  go  anywhere  to  buy  one 
without  attracting  notice,  which  I  was  anxious  to 
avoid.  There  was  an  old  one  hanging  up  in  my  den, 
and  I  went  there  to  fetch  it 

"  I  found  myself  watched  as  I  went  into  the  house. 
That  seemed  to  bring  me  to  my  senses ;  and  instead 
of  going  away  as  I  had  entered,  I  escaped  by  the 
window.  I  walked  some  distance  that  night,  and 
then  took  the  train  from  a  small  station  and  came 
on  to  London.  A  day  later  I  saw  an  account  of 
the  accident  at  the  slate-pit,  and  my  own  death 


chronicled.  I  resolved  to  let  that  error  prevail.  I 
might  as  well4)e  dead  to  the  world,  I  thought,  as 
living  in  it  a  pauper,  and  of  no  use  to  my  family 
or  to  anyone  else.  They  would  get  the  insurance 
money,  and  whatever  else  I  had  to  leave. 

'^  Of  course,  you  will  say  that  was  not  honest  I 
had  no  right  to  let  that  money  be  paid,  even  to  my 
wife  and  children,  while  I  was  still  alive.  But  I  put 
the  question  from  me.  There  would  be  delay  in 
paying  it,  I  knew,  and  there  was  plenty  of  time  to 
consider  it,  and  to  come  to  a  conclusion.  No,  it 
was  not  honest ;  that  is  even  the  best  that  can  be 
said  about  it 

"  I  took  passage  for  the  Cape,  and  have  been  at 
the  gold-diggings,  trying  first  one  and  then  another, 
with  varying  fortune,  until  you  found  me." 

"And  now  you  will  go  home  with  me,"  said 
Heath. 

Mr.  Tenant  sighed  and  shook  his  head. 

"  Impossible  I  "  he  murmured. 

"  Your  occupatibn  here  is  at  an  end.  You  can  do 
nothing  more  at  the  goldfields.  You  were  not  fit 
for  it,  at  your  age,  even  when  sound.  It  would  have 
been  your  death." 

"  There  was  nothing  else  to  be  done.  I  can't  go 
home.  Home  !  I  have  none.     My  debts ^" 

"They  have  been  paid." 

"Paid!  How?" 

"  The  insurance  money." 

"  But  when  they  know  that  I  am  still  alive?" 

"  They  do  know  it." 

"  The  money  then  will  have  to  be  repaid." 

"That  has  been  done." 

"  How  was  it  possible  ?  " 

"  Mr.  Weaver  managed  it,"  said  Heath,  without 
any  reference  to  the  part  which  he  had  acted  in  the 
business. 

"  He  cannot  have  paid  all,"  said  Tenant.  "  There 
were  debts  of  which  he  had  no  knowledge ;  debts 
of  honour." 

"  Honour  ! "  Mr.  Heath  forbore  to  say  what  was 
in  his  mind.  But  he  could  understand  now  why 
Mr.  Tenant  shrank  from  returning  to  England — 
why  he  would  leave  wife,  children,  home,  all  that 
could  make  life  endurable,  rather  than  show  him- 
self where  he  was  known. 

Debts  of  honour  !  He  had  suffered  the  trades- 
people, those  who  supplied  him  and  his  house- 
hold with  the  necessaries  of  life,  to  go  unpaid, 
letting  their  "little  accounts  "run  on,  angry  with 
them  when  they  dunned  him.  Debts  of  that  kind 
could  be  put  off,  regardless  of  the  injury  that 
followed  to  those  who,  in  the  way  of  business,  had 
given  him  credit ;  but  gambling  bets,  losses  on  the 
turf^these,  if  not  punctually  discharged,  would 
bring  dishonour  and  disgrace  upon  him.  But  for 
these  "debts  of  honour"  he  might  never  have  been 
guilty  of  that  act  of  fraud  for  which,  although  it  had 
brought  him  no  advantage,  he  could  not  but  de- 
spise himself,  and  by  which  he  felt  that  he  had  been 
degraded  in  the  eyes  of  those  who  had  witnessed  it 
or  heard  of  it  But  for  these  debts  of  honour  he 
would  not  have  been  now  an  exile,  banished  from 
his  home  and  living  by  hard  labour  in  the  gold- 
fields,  with  no  prospect  of  any  better  lot  in  this 
world,  and  no  desire  but  to  pass  away  from  it  by 
an  early  death.     He    had  learnt  now    to   look 
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beyond  the  present  life,  trusting  to  Him  who, 
though  for  our  sins  He  is  justly  displeased,  is 
ready  tc  forgive  us  all  our  debt  because  we  ask 
Him — "of  whom  should  we  seek  for  succour  but  of 
Thee,  O  Lord  ?  " 

Mr.  Heath  said  no  more  on  the  subject  at 
that  time,  and  they  continued  their  journey  by  easy 
stages  till  they  at  length  reached  Cape  Town.  There 
he  found,  among  other  letters,  one  from  Arthur 
Tenant,  urging  his  return  to  England,  the  tone  of 


which,  rather  than  any  definite  information  con> 
veyed,  caused  him  some  uneasiness.  Yes  ;  he  felt 
that  he  must  return  at  once  by  the  next  steamer. 
The  object  of  his  journey  was  accomplished.  He 
felt,  also,  that  he  could  not  leave  the  husband 
and  father  whom  he  had  come  to  seek  behind  him. 
He  could  not  go  back  to  England  alone.  And  yet, 
in  spite  of  all  the  arguments  he  could  advance,  and 
all  the  persuasion  he  could  use,  Henry  Tenant  stiil 
absolutely  refused  to  accompany  him. 
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IT  was  high  time  that  a  Memoir  of  Sir  Harry 
Parkes  should  appear.  Events  of  importance 
crowd  into  public  notice  so  quickly,  and  new 
men  become  so  popular,  that  there  was  risk  of  the 
very  name  of  this  great  Englishman  being  over- 
looked, and  his  services  being  forgotten  by  all  but 
his  personal  friends  and  a  few  students  of  modern 
history. 

It  is  now  nine  years  since  he  died  at  Pckin,  and 
the  remains  of  the  British  Envoy  in  the  Far  East 
were  brought  home  to  find  their  last  resting-place 
in  an  English  village  churchyard.  He  deserved  a 
burial  in  Westminster  Abbey  like  that  of  Living- 
stone, whose  body  was  also  brought  home  from 
afar.  Both  were  men  who  made  the  name  of 
England  honoured  and  powerful  in  distant  regions. 
But  the  career  of  Parkes  was  not  so  widely  known 
as  that  of  the  greatest  of  African  travellers,  and  so 
no  list  of  eminent  names  came  to  Dean  Bradley 
recommending  his  being  buried  at  Westminster. 
Two  years  after  his  death  a  worthy  monument  was 
placed  in  St.  Paul's  Cathedral,  and  unveiled  in  the 
presence  of  many  who  knew  the  value  of  Sir  Harry 
Parkes'  services.  Among  them  were  a  few  vete- 
rans who  in  former  years  had  been  comrades  and 
witnesses  of  his  work  in  the  East — Sir  Rutherford 
Alcock,  Sir  Thomas  Wade,  and  Admiral  Sir  Henry 
Keppel. 

Sixteen  months  ago  Mr.  Stanley  Lane- Poole 
was  asked  by  the  representatives  of  the  family  to 
write  a  biography.  No  fitter  man  could  have  been 
aaked.  He  had  personal  knowledge  of  Harry 
Parkes  in  the  times  of  his  Consular  Service  in 
China,  and  he  was  author  of  the  Life  of  Lord 
Stratford,  "the  great  Elchi,"  who  had  been  the 
powerful  defender  and  protector  of  British  interests 
in  the  land  of  the  Sultan.  When  the  invitation 
came  to  Mr.  Stanley  Lane-Poole  it  happened  that 
Sir  Robert  Morier  was  present,  the  British  Ambas- 
sador at  St.  Petersburg.  "It  is  a  fine  subject," 
said   Sir  Robert,    "and   Parkes   was  a   splendid 


Minister  :  the  only  question  is  whether  it  is  not  too 
soon  to  write  his  Life."  He  was  thinking  only  of 
the  difficulties  that  might  arise  if  a  frank  use  were 
made  of  official  "despatches"  relating  to  compara- 
tively recent  negotiations.  Such  difficulties  have 
not  arisen,  for  the  sufficient  reason  that  the 
unpublished  despatches  have  not  been  at  the 
disposal  of  his  biographer. 

In  1865  Parkes  w^as  promoted  from  the  Consular 
to  the  Diplomatic  Service  of  the  Foreign  Office, 
being  then  appointed  the  first  British  Minister  in 
Japan.  Here  Mr.  Stanley  Lane-Poole  has  obtained 
the  assistance  of  Mr.  F.  V.  Dickins,  now  Assistant- 
Registrar  and  Librarian  of  the  University  of 
London,  who  was  formerly  a  spectator  and  witness 
of  Sir  Harry  Parkes'  work  in  Japan.  For  this  part 
of  the  Life,  forming  the  larger  portion  of  the  second 
volume,  Mr.  Dickins  lias  the  editorial  responsibility. 

The  public  life  of  Sir  Harry  Parkes  was  so  long, 
although  he  died  at  the  early  age  of  fifty-seven, 
that  it  covers  the  whole  period  of  the  opening  of 
China  and  Japan  to  the  outside  world.  It  was 
impossible,  therefore,  to  avoid  mixing  the  histor)- 
of  the  Far  East  with  the  biography. 

In  the  days  of  the  Great  Napoleon  it  used  to  be 
said  that  every  French  soldier  carried  the  ddton  of  a 
field-marshal  in  his  knapsack.  It  is  equally  true  in 
England  that  men  may  rise  from  the  humbles: 
position  in  the  public  service  to  the  highest  and 
most  honourable  offices,  and  thus  spread  the  in- 
fluence of  England  throughout  the  remotest  regions 
of  the  world.  Such  was  the  case  with  the  subject 
of  this  Memoir. 

The  grandfather  of  Harry  Parkes  was  an  English 
clergyman,  Rector  of  Halesowen,  on  the  borders  of 
Staffordshire  and  Worcestershire.  He  had  two 
sons :  one  became  a  lieutenant  in  the  Royal 
Navy ;  the  second  became  an  ironmaster  and 
founder  of  a  firm  which,  under  another  name. 
exists  at  the  present  time.  Harry  was  the 
youngest   son   of  this  ironmaster.     His    mother. 
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a  pious  and  excellent  woman,  was  daughter  of  a 
bookseller  and  printer  at  Bridgenorth.  Dying 
within  a  few  months  of  each  other,  they  left 
three  orphan  children.  These  were  invited  to 
come  to  their  uncIe^s  house,  who,  after  his  re- 
tirement, lived  at  Birmingham ;  having  himself  a 
large  family — five  girls  and  a  son — Harry  was 
sent  to  school  with  this  cousin,  but  his  chief 
delight  was,  in  the  holidays,  to  listen  to  his  uncle 
John's  stories  of  "  the  Great  War  "  and  of  Nelson. 
It  was  a  fit  beginning  and  training  for  one  whose 
career  was  to  be  devoted  to  the  Imperial  service 
of  his  country.  In  1837  the  sailor  uncle  died, 
and  the  large  family  was  left  in  "straitened  cir- 
cumstances. Harry  was,  however,  for  two  years 
at  King  Edward's  Grammar  School,  then  under  a 
notable  headmaster,"  James  Prince  Lee,  afterwards 
Bishop  of  Manchester.  Bishops  Lightfoot  and 
Westcott  were  among  Harry's  schoolfellows  these 
two  years  ;  and  Benson,  now  Archbishop  of  Canter- 
bury, was  at  the  same  school  shortly  after  he  left. 

Meanwhile  the  way  was  being  prepared  for  the 
removal  of  most  of  the  orphaned  children  to 
China.  A  first  cousin  of  Harry  had  gone  out  to 
help  in  missionary  work,  and  in  native  schools  in 
Malacca.  Mary  Wanstall  there  married  Charles 
Gutzlaff^  the  famous  Chinese  linguist  and  ex- 
plorer. Mrs.  GutzlafT  was  then  living  at  Macao, 
in  a  Portuguese  house,  close  to  the  cave  where 
tradition  avers  that  Camoens  began  to  write  the 
Lusiad,  On  hearing  of  the  death  of  Lieutenant 
Parkes  she  sent  for  twg  of  his  daughters  to 
assist  her  in  the  home  for  blind  and  orphan 
Chinese  girls,  a  work  undertaken  out  of  the 
purest  spirit  of  philanthropy.  One  of  these  sisters 
became  the  wife  of  Dr.  Lockhart,  f.r.cs.,  after- 
wards a  well-known  medical  missionary.  He 
sailed  for  China  in  the  same  ship  which  took 
out  Catherine  Parkes  and  her  sister.  Dr.  Med- 
hust  was  also  a  passenger  in  the  same  vessel. 

When  GutzlafTs  services  as  interpreter  and  ex- 
plorer took  him  away  from  Macao  to  Canton, 
his  wife  thought  it  would  be  well  for  the  young 
girls  to  have  Harry  Parkes  also  brought  out  So 
he  went,  at  the  age  of  fourteen,  to  the  Far  East. 
He  sailed  from  Portsmouth  in  June,  1841,  and 
in  October  reached  Macao.  Here  he  met  with 
a  kind  reception  from  John  Robert  Morrison, 
the  celebrated  Chinese  linguist,  then  holding  the 
appointment  of  First  Interpreter  to  the  British 
Commissioner.  Morrison  took  a  strong  liking  to 
the  boy  from  the  first,  and  urged  him  to  study 
Chinese,  promising  to  get  him  introduced  into 
official  life  as  an  interpreter.  In  May,  1842, 
Harry  went  from  Macao  to  Hong  Kong  to  join 
Morrison,  who  was  there  as  secretary  to  the 
British  Plenipotentiary,  Sir  Henry  Pottinger.  He 
had  to  borrow  his  passage-money,  we  are  told, 
which  was  afterwards  repaid  with  interest  to  a 
friendly  missionary  at  Macao  who  advanced  it. 

Sir  Henry  Pottinger  at  once  took  the  warmest 
interest  in  the  young  English  boy.  In  fact,  his 
appearance  and  gentlemanly  manners,  besides 
his  knowledge  of  Chinese,  made  him  a  favourite 
with  everyone  with  whom  in  those  days  he  came 
in  contact.  "  Harry  wins  golden  opinions,"  wrote 
Morrison  to  his  relatives. 


It  is  not  our  intention  to  give  details  of  the 
historical  events  of  the  long  years  passed  by  Sir 
Hariy  Parkes  in  the  Consular  Service  in  China. 
Let  it  only  be  remembered  that  when  he  first 
landed  on  the  soil  of  the  "Celestial  Empire*' 
the  whole  of  China  was  as  yet  closed  against 
European  influences.  It  was  only  by  sufferance 
that  the  "  Barbarians  "  and  **  Foreign  Devils  "  were 
peruiitted  to  trade  at  Canton,  under  the  media- 
tion of  "the  Hong  Merchants."  There  were  no 
"  Treaty  p)orts  "  then,  far  less  any  access  to  the 
interior  of  the  country.  It  was  only  after  a  suc- 
cession of  wars  that  the  Manchu  conquerors  and 
rulers  of  the  vast  empire  were  brought  to  have 
knowledge  of  the  outside  world.  It  would  be 
wearisome  to  narrate  the  various  epochs  of  chaise, 
from  the  first  treaty  of  Nanking  down  to  the 
appointment  of  Lord  Elgin  and  of  Sir  Frederick 
Bruce  as  British  Ministers  at  Pekin.  In  reading 
the  Life  of  Sir  Harry  Parkes  the  gradual  opening  of 
the  country  will  be  understood,  for  he  it  was  who 
was  the  chief  agent  in  the  affairs,  and  the  adviser 
of  all  the  statesmen,  generals,  and  admirals  who 
came,  with  irresistible  force,  to  compel  the  rulers 
to  bring  about  the  new  state  of  things  in  our  time 
witnessed.  A  few  only  of  the  personal  incidents 
may  be  named  as  illustrations  of  the  man  whose 
Memoir  embraces  half  a  century  of  progress. 

Through  the  period  of  the  Taeping  Rebellion  it  was 
long  the  policy  of  England  to  maintain  neutrality, 
partly  because  it  was  thought  a  genuine  insurrection 
of  the  native  Chinese  against  the  Tartar  rulers,  and 
partly  because  there  seemed  to  be  some  religious 
influence  obtained  from  missionary  efforts.  But  in 
course  of  time  it  became  manifest  that  the  leaders 
of  the  rebellion  were  a  set  of  robbers,  and  that  the 
bulk  of  their  followers  belonged  to  lawless  criminal 
classes  of  the  lowest  order.  They  had  conquered 
and  plundered  a  large  portion  of  the  empire,  and 
established  themselves  at  Nanking  as  their  capital 
^d  centre  of  operations.  When  they  threatened 
an  attack  on  Shanghai,  which  was  the  chief  of  the 
Treaty  ports,  in  the  north,  and  the  most  favoured 
by  the  British,  a  volunteer  force  was  got  up  by  the 
residents  in  case  of  attack. 

This  was  the  force,  strengthened  by  "native 
friendlies,"  which  under  Ward  and  Burgevine 
afterwards  fought  with  the  rebels.  The  Taepings 
for  some  years  longer  gave  trouble  in  many  parts 
of  the  empire,  and  it  was  to  defeat  them  that  Charles 
Gordon,  then  a  young  oflScer  of  the  Engineers,  was 
permitted  by  the  British  General,  Sir  C.  T.  Van 
Straubenzee  (like  Sir  Henry  Pottinger,  a  famous 
Indian  officer),  to  form  the  "Ever- Victorious  Army," 
and  to  put  down  the  rebellion.  All  this  is  well 
known,  but  it  is  also  now  told  that  Parkes  was  a 
most  intimate  friend  of  Gordon,  and  throughout 
his  after  life  maintained  the  friendship  first  formed 
at  Shanghai. 

Before  the  open  rupture  with  the  Taeping  rebels 
Parkes  once  went  to  see  the  "  Heavenly  King,**  as 
the  leader  was  called.  There  was  a  question  as 
to  stationing  a  gunboat  permanently  in  the  river 
for  the  protection  of  the  factories.  The  Taeping 
king  affected  to  decide  all  questions  through  direct 
communication  with  the  Almighty.  Parkes  asked 
the  King  and  his  generals  how  this  communication 
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from  Heaven  was  obtained.  "  By  a  vision  "  was 
the  reply.  This  answer  was  met  by  a  burst  of 
indignation  from  the  honest  Englishman.  ''Tut,  tut, 
tut !  Won't  do  at  all !  He  must  have  another  vision ! " 
The  lightning  of  those  blue  eyes,  as  his  biographer 
says,  flashed  from  one  Chinese  general  to  another 
till  they  were  completely  disconcerted,  llie  vision 
was  duly  amended  by  a  fresh  revelation  !  We  can 
fancy  the  scene  when  the  hasty  impatience  of  the 
speaker,  made  more  noticeable  by  the  stutter  by 
which  his  speech  was  sometimes  interrupted,  broke 
forth.  But  his  mind  was  resolute,  and  his  features 
stem  on  such  an  occasion.  At  other  times,  and 
always  in  his  own  home  or  among  friends,  he  was  gentle 
and  lovable,  as  all  who  knew  him  will  testify.  He 
was  a  hater  of  ostentation  and  of  ceremony,  like 
his  friend  Gordon,  but  in  every  matter  of  duty 
both  of  them  were  **  kings  among  men."  Both  of 
them  were  also  true  servants  of  God,  and  humble, 
devout  Christian  men. 

The  war  of  i860  brought  to  the  front  many  men 
who  afterwards  became  famous.  General  Sir 
Gerald  Graham  then  first  became  known.  Sir 
Hope  Grant  was  Commander-in-Chief,  and  one  of 
his  staff  was  the  Captain  Wolseley  who  is  now  high 
in  the  Army,  and  was  made  Field-Marshal  at  the 
Queen's  birthday. 

Lord  Elgin  when  he  first  went  out  to  China 
treated  Consuls  and  interpreters  in  a  rather  contempt- 
uous, de  haul  en  has  style,  as  some  generals  used  to 
treat  the  special  correspondents  of  newspapers. 

But  the  young  interpreter  very  soon  took  the 
measure  of  the  lofty  diplomatist,  and  thought  his 
lordship  was  not  likely  to  do  much  service  in  his 
mission  !  Before  the  war  ended  Lord  Elgin  had 
altered  his  tone,  taking  the  young  Consul  into  his 
thorough  confidence.     He  said  then  : 

**  Parkes  is  one  of  the  most  remarkable  men  I  have  ever 
met ;  for  energy,  courage,  and  ability  combined  I  do  not 
know  where  I  could  find  his  match  ;  and  this,  joined  to  a 
facility  of  speaking  Chinese,  makes  him  at  present  the  man 
of  the  situation." 

The  same  high  opinion  was  held  by  Lord  Elgin's 
successor,  his  brother  Sir  Frederic  Bruce,  and  by 
all  the  men,  civil  or  military,  who  were  in  China  in 
those  times. 

The  ten-ible  incident  of  Parkes  and  his  com- 
panions being  treacherously  seized  by  command  of 
the  Emperor  when  bearing  a  flag  of  truce  may  be 
remembered.  The  punishment  came  for  this 
treachery  when  the  allied  armies  burned  and 
"looted"  the  famous  palace  Yuen  Ming  Yuen. 
Of  the  public  spirit  of  Parkes  when  taken  prisoner 
Lord  Elgin  said  : 

<'  Mr.  Parkes'  consistent  refusal  to  purchase  his  own  safety 
by  making  any  pledges,  or  even  by  addressing  to  me  any 
representation  which  might  have  harassed  me  in  the  discharge 
of  m^  duty,  is  a  rare  example  of  courage  and  devotion  to  the 
public  interest." 

There  were  many  who  wished  to  take  more 
signal  vengeance  for  the  treatment  of  the  captured 
prisoners,  some  of  whom,  French  as  well  as  English, 
perished  from  the  cruelties  to  which  they  were 
exposed.  Parkes  himself  was  confined  in  a  loath- 
some prison,  with  the  worst  criminals  as  his  com- 
panions.    When  the  city  of  Pekin  was  taken  by 


the  allies,  the  Emperor  and  his  Court  fled  into 
Tartary.  Parkes  was  then  released,  in  a  miserably 
shattered  condition.  He  protested,  nevertheless, 
against  any  injury  being  done  to  the  capital : 

'*  To  have  burned  Pekin  would  have  been  simply  wicked, 
as  the  people  of  the  city,  who  would  in  that  case  be  the 
su6ferers,  had  done  no  harm.  At  Yuen  Ming  Yuen  we  could 
only  injure  the  Court.  This  was  the  scene  of  the  atrocities 
committed,  and  I  consider  that  it  is  the  proper  place  to 
make  a  monumental  ruin  of  the  Emperor's  Summer  Palace, 
(five  miles  from  Pekin).  So  Yuen  Ming  Yuen  was  doomed. 
To  exact  a  national  indemnity  for  the  murder  of  our  countrf - 
men  would  have  been  to  make  money  out  of  their  blood. 
But  from  the  Emperor  and  his  Court  the  ample  oompensatioa 
of  half  a  million  of  taels  must  be  demanded  for  the  families 
of  the  deceased." 

Want  of  space  requires  the  omission  of  all 
notice  of  the  few  and  hasty  visits  of  Parkes  to  the 
old  country,  except  to  mention  that  in  one  of  them, 
while  resting  a  while  at  the  house  of  a  friend  of  Sir 
Frederick  Alcock  at  Stanmore,  he  met  and  on  short 
acquaintance  was  engaged  to  Fanny  Plumer,  after- 
wards to  be  numbered  among  "  excellent  women  " 
as  I^dy  Parkes.  She  was  the  daughter  of  an  oki 
family,  Sir  Thomas  Plumer  having  been  Master  of 
the  Rolls  three  generations  back.  But  the  Consul- 
General  had  still  much  work  to  do,  not  in  China 
only,  but  in  other  regions  of  the  East. 

In  a  letter  to  his  wife,  then  in  England,  dated 
May  21,  1865,  he  writes  : 

'*  The  mail  has  brought  me  the  great  news  of  my  appoint- 
ment to  Japan  as  Alcock's  successor,  of  which  you  had  not 
heard  at  the  time  your  mail  left.  Nor  had  Aloock,  for,  in 
writing  to  me  to  tell  he  had  been  appointed  to  Peking,  he 
observed  that  nothing  had  yet  been  decided  about  his 
successor,  though  he  kindly  adds  a  wish  that  I  may  obtain 
it.  I  think,  too,  that  it  is  probable  that  he  may  have  spoken 
in  my  favour  at  the  Foreign  Office,  though  the  fact  of  his 
being  unacquainted  with  Earl  RusselFs  decision  shows  how 
very  close  they  keep  matters.  It  reaches  me  privately  in 
the  first  instance  from  Earl  Russell  in  a  note  which  jroa  will 
be  glad  to  see." 

Then  follows  the  letter  of  Lord  RusselL  In 
sending  it  to  his  wife  he  says  : 

'<  The  appointment  is  particularly  gratifying  to  nae,  as  it 
lifts  me  at  a  stride  into  the  higher  branch  of  the  Service ; 
and  it  is  not  often  that  a  man  of  my  age,  without  any 
advantages  of  birth,  has  the  opportunity  of  representing  the 
Queen  and  country  at  another  nation.  I  only  trust  that  I 
may  be  able  to  fulfil  these  responsibilities,  and  that  our 
interests  may  not  suffer  by  being  confided  to  my  charge. 
The  first  few  months  will  be  trying  ones,  as  I  ^lall  have 
much  to  learn,  as  was  the  case  when  I  arrived  here,  before 
I  feel  myself  well  in  the  saddle.  ...  I  do  not  know  ^hat 
trials  may  be  in  store  for  me ;  some,  of  course,  I  most  ex.- 
pect ;  but  I  feel  now,  and  trust  I  may  continue  to  do  sn, 
great  thankfulness  for  all  the  mercies  bestowed  upon  me, 
coupled  with  a  trust  in  that  good  Father  who  has  hitherto  so 
signally  watched  over  me  and  protected  me.  You  will  hav^r 
to  share  my  responsibilities,  but  I  have  no  fear  for  yoar 
acquitting  yourself  well  of  these,  for  you  have  far  better  taet 
than  I  have— as  indeed  is  the  case  with  most  women  as 
compared  with  men.'* 

Towards  the  end  of  May  we  find  that  Parkes  was 
still  moving  about  in  China,  visiting  the  various 
stations ;  nor  did  he  leave  Shanghai  (and  China, 
as  he  then  believed,  for  ever)  to  go  to  his  new 
post  till  the  end  of  June.  On  May  26  the  Rev. 
Griffith  John  thus  wrote  from  Hankow  :  "  Sir 
Harry  Parkes  was  here  last  week.  He  looks  remark- 
ably well,  and  like  myself  wants  nothing  but  his 
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wife  and  children  to  make  him  feel  quite  happy. 
He  called  on  me  twice,  and  we  had  about  three 
hours  together.  He  went  with  me  to  see  the 
chapel  and  the  schools,  and  seemed  quite  pleased 
with  what  he  saw.  I  enjoyed  my  chat  with  him 
very  much^  and  do  think  him  a  first-rate  fellow.  I 
was  much  pleased  with  his  interest  in  the  mission- 
ary work.  He  seems  to  believe  in  it,  which  very 
few  out  of  the  missionary  circle  do."  This  was  written 
nearly  thirty  years  ago,  and  Parkes  at  that  time  was' 
only  thirty-seven  years  of  age. 

A  few  years  of  Japan,  possibly  four  years,  if 
health  were  retained,  and  the  state  of  the  country 
permitted,  was  the  forecast  for  the  future  at  this 
time.  He  wrote  to  his  wife  that  they  could  make 
"  a  home  "  for  that  period,  and  then  he  expected 
to  be  '*  tolerably  pumped  out  and  glad  enough  to 
return  to  England  and  lie  fallow."  He  expected 
that  Wade  would  be  transferred  to  Pekin  on  Sir 
Rutherford  Alcock's  departure,  as  "  Wade,"  he  says, 
'^  who  has  laboured  as  hard  as  I  have,  and  is  a  £ar 
more  clever  man;  should  have  a  chance,  for  which 
he  will  have  waited  long  enough." 

The  four  years  which  he  then  expected  to  serve 
in  Japan  expanded  into  eighteen  years ;  and  the 
story  of  this  young  Envoy  and  Minister  is  in  the 
main  the  whole  history  of  the  "  Land  of  the  Rising 
Sun  "  in  its  modern  civihsation  and  progress.  He 
witnessed  the  whole  of  the  eventful  period  which 
saw  the  breakihg-up  of  the  feudal  system,  and  the 
overthrow  of  the  Daimios,  until  the  establishment 
of  the  rule  of  the  Mikado  as  a  constitutional 
monarch  in  "New  Japan."  In  the  progress  of 
events  the  English  Minister  often  appears  to  have 
exercised  great  and  important  services.  He  had 
said  he  expected  he  might  have  trials.  These  were 
of  a  terrible  sort.  He  was  more  than  once  attacked, 
and  narrowly  escaped  assassination.  The  office  of 
the  British  Legation  was  the  centre  to  which  the 
representatives  of  all  nations  came  for  advice,  and 
from  which  emanated  counsels  and  rules  beneficial 
to  the  country  itself  and  to  foreigners.  I^dy 
Parkes,  who  had  come  to  assist  her  husband, 
and  who  remained  till  1878,  when  she  returned 
to  England  to  make  a  home  for  her  children, 
was  also  universally  honoured  and  beloved.  A 
ball  given  at  Tokio  in  her  honour  by  the  English 
residents  on  her  departure  was  attended  by  most 
of  the  foreign  representatives  and  many  members 
of  the  Japanese  Cabinet,  including  Sanjo,  the  Prime 
Minister  at  the  time.  Several  Japanese  ladies  of 
high  rank  were  there—the  first  occasion,  it  is  said, 
of  a  foreign  entertainment  being  so  honoured. 
Alas  !  that  was  the  final  separation  from  the  wife 
whom  he  so  loved.  In  the  first  letter  which  he 
wrote  he  told  her  how  the  Japanese  all  missed  her : 
''  They  distinguished  clearly  between  my  work  and 
yours  :  the  former  was  due  to  my  position,  while 
yours  was  attributable  to  the  impulses  of  a  kind 
heart,  and  to  your  desire  to  assist  them,  and  bring 
them  forward  and  make  foreign  intercourse  agree- 
able to  them."  Mrs.  Sanjo  and  Mrs.  Rawamura, 
two  of  the  first  Japanese  ladies,  in  this  represented 
the  feelings  of  many  others.  "  I  confess  that  this 
gave  me  more  pleasure  than  anything  I  have  heard 
of,  and  it  should  prove  to  you  that  you  have  not 
lalx>ured  in  vain.    It  shows  that  one  may  do  good 


without  knowing  it,  or  knowing  that  our  efforts  are 
appreciated,  and  that  we  should  work  for  good's 
sake  without  being  discouraged  because  we  do  not 
meet  with  some  immediate  approval  or  reap  some 
open  return  by  way  of  encouragement" 

About  this  we  should  like  only  to  mention  further 
that  the  work  of  Mrs.  Bishop  (Isabella .  Bird), 
"  Unbeaten  Tracks  in  Japan,"  bears  this  dedication : 
"  To  the  memory  of  Lady  Parkes,  whose  kindness 
and  friendship  are  among  the  most  treasured  re- 
membrances of  Japan,  these  volumes  are  gratefully 
and  reverently  dedicated."  Many  references  to 
Lady  Parkes  appear  in  Miss  Bird's  book,  which 
was  chiefly  composed  of  letters  written  to  her  late 
sister.  In  one  of  them  she  says  :  "  She  has  given 
liberally  of  those  sympathies  in  sorrow,  and  of  those 
acts  of  thoughtful  and  unostentatious  kindness 
which  are  specially  appreciated  by  those  who  are 
strangers  in  a  strange  land.  People  only  need  to 
be  afflicted  in  mind,  body,  or  estate  to  be  sure  of 
kind  words  and  generous  attempts  at  alleviation. 
She  has  used  all  the  opportunities  within  her  power 
to  win  the  confidence  and  friendship  of  the  upper 
class  of  Japanese  women,  and  to  encourage  them 
to  take  a  more  active  part  in  the  influential  sphere 
of  social  duty." 

Lady  Parkes  left  Japan  in  November,  1878.  In 
October,  1879,  a  telegram  from  Dr.  Bishop  an- 
nounced her  dangerous  condition  from  a  chill 
caught  at  a  railway  station  in  France.  Sir  Harry  left 
for  England  at  once  by  the  American  route,  but 
arrived  four  days  after  the  death  of  his  wife.  He 
was  just  in  time  to  be  present  at  her  funeral  at 
Whitchurch,  Stanmore,  where  they  were  married, 
and  where  her  husband's  body  now  rests  beside 
her.  Sir  Harry  remained  in  England  till  December, 
1881,  advising  the  Foreign  Office  about  questions, 
some  of  which  were  of  critical  importance,  especially 
that  of  treaty  revision.  He  did  not  return  to  his 
legation  till  January,  1882.  He  had  been  sum- 
moned to  Windsor,  where  the  Queen  invested  him 
with  the  riband,  badge  and  star  of  Knight  Grand 
Cross  of  the  Order  of  St.  Michael  and  St.  George. 

We  have  no  intention  of  giving  any  account  of 
the  history  of  New  Japan,  the  story  of  which 
occupies  the  largest  portion  of  the  second  volume. 
All  details  will  be  found  in  this  volume,  the 
editor  of  this  part  of  the  book,  Mr.  F.  V. 
Dickins,  having  full  knowledge  of  the  subject, 
and  having  obtained  all  possible  assistance  from 
the  relatives  and  friends  of  the  Envoy,  and  also 
help  from  the  Japanese  Legation  in  London, 
notably  concerning  the  native  statesmen  of  the: 
revolution.  Not  only  the  story  of  New  Japan^ 
but  the  questions  connected  with  Corea,  the 
Loochoo  Islands,  and  others  affecting  the  rela- 
tions of  Japan  and  China,  are  given  in  a 
clear  and  concise  form.  When  Sir  Harry  re- 
turned to  Tokio  (the  ancient  Jeddo)  he  was 
soon  again  overwhelmed  with  business,  some  of  it 
rendered  more  difficult  by  the  famous  Iwakura 
mission,  where  four  or  five  of  the  chief  statesmen, 
with  about  forty  or  fifty  attach^  were  sent  on  a 
roving  commission  to  study  Western  laws  and 
habits.  What  Parkes  had  helped  were  all  mea- 
sures of  simple  and  practical  usefulness,  estab- 
lishing quarantine  laws,  Courts  of  Consular  juris- 
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diction  for  foreigners  in  Treaty  ports,  an  Imperial 
mint  (the  first  coins  of  which  were  issued  by  Lady 
Parkes),  hospitals,  roads  and  railways,  expositions, 
toleration  for  all  religious  denominations,  and  a 
multitude  of  other  improvements,  which  have 
given  to  superficial  onlookers  the  idea  of  a  civilised 
nation.  But  the  evolution  of  political  and  social 
life  was  too  hasty.  Naiura  non  operatur  per 
saltum  was  the  motto  of  a  pamphlet  by  the 
Japanese  Minister  at  Washington  in  1883.  With 
this  native  criticism  the  British  Minister  at  Tokio 
very  much  agreed.  The  nation  was  hardly  ripe  for 
parliamentary  institutions.  The  freedom  of  the 
Press  is  also  liable  to  abuse.  It  will  not  be  till  after 
generations  have  passed  that  anything  like  the  Code 
Napoleon  will  be  used  in  Japan,  or  constitutional 
monarchy  established,  as  we  understand  it. 
•  Meanwhile,  in  the  short  period  that  had  passed 
since  Sir  Harry^s  return  to  his  post,  he  had  been  as 
busy  as  ever  in  receiving  and  entertaining  strangers, 
some  of  them  of  high  dignity,  such  as  General 
Grant  of  the  United  States,  Prince  Henry  of 
Prussia,  the  late  Duke  of  Clarence  and  his  brother, 
now  Duke  of  York.  He  was  a  constant  attendant 
at  meetings  of  the  Asiatic  Society  of  Japan,  and  had 
pleasant  intercourse  with  some  of  the  learned  pro- 
fessors, American  or  English,  of  the  University,  and 
with  missionaries  of  different  Churches.  So  the  time 
passed  till,  in  1883,  on  the  retirement  of  Sir  Thomas 
Wade,  he  was  appointed  Envoy  Extraordinary  and 
Minister  Plenipotentiary  to  his  Majesty  the  Emperor 
of  China,  and  Chief  Superintendent  of  Trade.  This 
latter  title  had  been  inherited  from  the  Honourable 
East  India  Company^s  agents.  He  was  the  last  who 
bore  it,  and  it  was  dropped  after  his  death. 

When  the  time  came  for  leaving  Japan  the 
feeling  was  everywhere,  and  among  natives  as  well 
as  foreign  residents,  one  of  deep  and  demonstrative 
regret.  Any  slight  antagonisms  and  controversies 
were  utterly  forgotten.  The  addresses  from  the 
British  residents,  in  which  all  other  nationalities 
joined,  the  personal  honours  and  attentions  of  the 
Mikado  and  of  all  public  men,  gave  proof  that  it 
was  felt  throughout  the  empire  that  the  best  friend 
of  Japan  was  leaving  them. 

Mr.  Stanley  Lane-Poole  resumes  his  pen  in  re- 
cording the  closing  years  of  the  life  as  Minister  at 
Pekin.  The  appointment  was  received  in  China 
with  acclamation.  At  all  the  European  settlements 
from  Canton  to  Tien-tsin,  from  Shanghai  to 
Hankow,  the  old  services  had  never  been  forgotten, 
and  the  hope  was  entertained  that  some  day  their  old 
leader  would  come  back.  "  We  shall  all  look  up  to 
you  in  Pekin  as  the  right  man  in  the  right  place," 
said  the  Consul  at  Shanghai.  Sir  Thomas  Wade 
wrote  from  England  :  "  You  start  foir— fairer  than 
most  men  in  one  respect,  you  have  the  full  confi- 
dence of  the  community,"  and,  he  added, "  you  know 
the  country  and  people  better  than  anyone  alive. 
May  you  have  strength  to  endure  ! " 

Ah  !  this  was  a  remark  made  by  one  who  knew 
too  well  the  difiiculties  of  the  post  to  be  taken  by 
his  successor.    Things  are  better  now,  but  in  the 


short  time  of  Sir  Harry's  office  he  was  hated  and 
feared  by  the  Chinese  courtiers  as  much  as  he  was 
trusted  and  loved  by  all  Europeans.  The  Marquis 
Tseng  and  Governor  Li  Hung  Chang  knew  him  and 
believed  in  him,  but  all  the  other  high  mandarins 
thwarted  and  opposed  the  British  influence.  In 
fact,  he  was  so  worked  and  so  worried  that  his 
health  broke  down,  and  he  had  not  "  strength  to 
endure."  We  can  only  add  the  touching  words  of 
the  Honourable  Nicholas  R.  O'Conor,  his  succesor 
as  her  Majesty's  Minister  at  Pekin.  Mr.  O'Conor 
went  there  in  1884  as  Secretary  of  Legation,  and 
was  warmly  welcomed  by  his  chief.  He  had  gone 
out  after  some  years'  service  in  Paris.  At  first  the 
China  post  was  rather  dull,  but  his  love  of  Sir 
Harry  soon  made  him  a  most  loyal  and  devoted 
commde.  It  is  he  who  has  told  of  his  chiefs  last 
illness.  Sir  Harry  sent  to  Mr.  O'Conor  a  pencil 
note  to  this  effect :  "  I  tried  to  go  on  with  this  work, 
but  I  find  I  am  unable  to.  Will  you  kindly  do 
what  is  necessary  ?"  Taking  with  him  the  box  full 
of  papers,  Mr.  O'Conor  went  at  once  to  see  his 
chief.  He  was  reclining  on  the  sofa,  looking  very 
pale  and  worn.  He  said,  ''  Excuse  me  lying  down, 
but  I  am  not  well,  and  don't  quiteknowwhat  is  the 
matter."  When  Mr.  O'Conor  said,  "  I  am  afraid 
you  are  in  great  pain,  Sir  Harry  \ "  the  answer 
was,  *'*'  Ob  yes,  but  I  can  stand  pain  ;  what  I  cannot 
endure  is  that  I  cannot  go  on  with  my  worL 
Will  you  kindly  go  on  with  it  ?  "  A  few  nights  later 
he  passed  away  in  his  sleep.  ''  It  was  the  work, 
not  the  fever,  that  killed  him,"  says  his  biographer. 
"I  saw,"  said  Mr.  O'Conor  in  a  letter  to  the 
Consul-General  at  Shanghai, ''  that  the  country  had 
lost  a  great  Englishman,  and  that  British  interests 
had  lost  their  ablest  defender  in  the  Far  East," 

We  cannot  end  this  notice  more  fitly  than  by 
referring  to  the  words  of  the  Duke  of  Connaught, 
who  in  1890  unveiled  a  statue  erected  in  Shanghai 
to  his  memory.  Although  little  attention  was 
given  in  London  to  the  ceremony  in  St.  Paul's  when 
the  memorial  was  placed  in  honour  of  one  who  had 
served  his  Queen  and  country  in  remote  regions 
of  the  Empire,  it  was  different  in  China,  where  his 
services  were  known,  and  his  name  truly  honoured 
The  Duke  of  Connaught  spoke  of  "  the  satisfaction 
he  felt  in  being  allowed  to  do  this  act  of  homage  to 
the  distinguished  statesman,  who  had  done  noble 
service  to  his  country,  and  he  might  say  to  the 
world.  His  indomitable  energy  and  his  endur- 
ance under  the  most  severe  trials,  his  strong 
sense  of  duty  in  the  most  difficult  circumstances. 
made  him  a  man  who  was  not  only  respected  by 
the  sovereign  and  the  country  he  served,  but  also 
by  all  who  were  brought  into  commtmication  with 
him.  We  cannot  foiget  that  it  was  laigely  owing 
to  him  that  Japan  has  now  advanced  so  greatly  in 
civilisation.  We  know,  too,  the  great  works  he  did 
here  in  China,  and  how  he  did  everything  he  could 
to  promote  the  interests  of  his  countrymen  and 
of  those  European  Powers  who  wished  to  be  in 
friendly  intercourse  with  the  Celestial  Empire." 

JAMES   MACAULAY,    M.D. 


CONTEMPT    OF    COURT. 


THE  case  of  the  Dowager  Duchess  of  Suther- 
land last  year  drew  much  attention  to  her 
offence,  which  was  designated  "  Contempt  of 
Court."  She  was  sentenced  by  Sir  Francis  Jeune, 
the  President  of  the  Probate  and  Divorce  Court, 
to  pay  a  fine  of  ;;^25o  and  to  pass  six  weeks  in 
retirement  in  Her  Majesty's  prison  at  Holloway. 
Whilst  examining,  with  the  Court's  permission, 
certain  writings  in  the  custody  of  the  Court,  the 
Duchess  came  upon  a  paper  which,  as  she  alleged, 
she,  rightly  or  wrongly,  conceived  herself  bound  by 
wifely  concern  for  her  dead  husband's  honour  to 
destroy.  Acting  under  this  impression,  she  put  the 
paper  into  the  fire,  without  any  attempt  to  conceal 
the  act,  and  in  doing  so  committed  a  serious  con- 
tempt of  Court. 

The  interest  taken  in  this  case  led  many  people 
to  wish  for  fuller  information  respecting  contempts 
of  Court.  Besides  the  ordinary  and  obvious 
instances  of  misconduct  or  misbehaviour  in  courts 
of  law,  or  towards  Judges  as  administrators  of  law, 
a  large  class  of  misdemeanours  are  included  in  the 
wide — we  had  almost  said  vague — term  "  contempt 
of  Court" 

For  instance,  it  is  usually  said  that  there  is  no 
longer  imprisonment  for  debt  in  England.  True ; 
but  if  a  Judge  makes  order  for  payment  of  a  debt  by 
instalments,  and  one  of  the  payments  is  not  made, 
the  debtor  is  liable  to  imprisonment  for  '* contempt 
of  Court." 

The  charge  can  be  made,  not  only  for  disrespect 
to  Judges,  but  for  disrespect  to  subordinate 
officials  of  the  courts.  An  amusing  instance 
recently  occurred.  A  sheriffs  officer  went  to  the 
house  of  the  Speaker  to  deliver  a  summons  for 
the  great  man  to  attend  as  a  witness  in  a  trial. 
The  butler  refused  to  receive  the  document,  and 
threatened  to  eject  the  officer  of  the  law,  who  told 
the  butler  he  would  be  guilty  of  "contempt  of 
Court "  if  he  laid  a  hand  on  him.  The  noise  in 
the  hall  brought  out  the  Speaker,  to  whom  the 
officer  quietly  lianded  the  summons. 

It  is  £uniliarly  known  that  a  newspaper  is  guilty 
of  "contempt"  in  publishing  any  opinion  of  its 
own  that  could  be  thought  likely  to  infiuence  the 
verdict  of  any  case  subjudice.  This  form  of  "  con- 
tempt of  Court "  has  taken  root  in  our  remotest 
colonies.  We  read  that  the  editor  or  manager  of 
a  Melbourne  newspaper  was  sentenced  to  seven 
days'  imprisonment  and  a  fine  of  ;^ioo  for  publish- 
ing the  evidence  taken  before  the  grand  jury  in  pro- 
ceedings relating  to  one  of  the  Australian  banks 
then  in  trouble.  The  publication  of  this  evidence 
was  punished  as  a  case  of  contempt  of  Court 

These  instances,  a  few  out  of  many  of  recent 
occurrence,  make  it  clear  that  the  offence  called 
contempt  of  Court  is  of  very  various  kinds,  and 
certainly  no  less  frequent  in  the  present  than  in 
former  times. 


Speaking  of  the  various  kinds  of  contempt  that 
were  firmly  corrected  by  the  court  over  which  he 
presided,  Lord  Hardwicke  remarked  in  the  case 
of  the  printer  of  the  "  St  James's  Evening  Post " 
(Atkyns  ii.  p.  471),  "There  are  three  different 
sorts  of  contempt  One  kind  of  contempt  is 
scandalising  the  Court  itself.  There  may  be  like- 
wise a  contempt  of  this  Court  in  abusing  parties 
who  are  concerned  in  cases  here.  There  may  ako 
be  a  contempt  of  this. Court  \n  prejudicing  man- 
kind against  persons  before  the  cause  is  heard^ 
Blackstone  and  other  juridical  authors  say  much 
of  the  various  malfeasances  that  are  checked  and 
punished  as  contempts  by  Judges  of  the  Supreme 
Courts  and  by  Justices  at  Assizes.  But  I  am  not 
aware  of  any  definition  of  contempt  of  Court  that 
is  at  the  same  time  so  comprehensive  and  concise 
as  the  definition  given  by  Mr.  James  Francis 
Oswald  in  his  excellent  book  on  "Contempt  of 
Court,  Committal  and  Attachment,  and  Arrest 
upon  Civil  Process"  (William  Clowes  and  Sons, 
Limited,  1892).  "Speaking  generally,"  says  the 
author  of  this  sound  and  thoughtful  treatise,  "  con- 
tempt of  Court  may  be  said  to  be  constituted  by 
any  conduct  that  tends  to  bring  the  authority  and 
administration  of  the  law  into  disrespect  or  dis- 
regard, or  to  interfere  with,  or  prejudice,  parties 
litigant  or  their  witnesses  during  the  litigation."  To 
publish  in  pamphlet  or  newspaper  comments  on  a 
legal  cause  before  it  has  come  to  a  hearing,  or 
whilst  it  is  still  being  heard,  is  to  commit  a  con- 
tempt of  Court,  because  the  practice  of  publishing 
such  premature  comments  may  defeat  justice,  or 
at  least  impede  its  course,  by  "  prejudicing  man- 
kind against  persons  before  the  cause  is  heard." 
To  assault  or  otherwise  insult  a  Judge,  either  in 
his  court  or  its  immediate  precinct,  is  a  contempt 
of  Court  because  to  do  so  tends  to  lower  his 
authority  in  the  regard  of  those  who  come  to  him 
for  justice.  To  create  a  disturbance  in  a  court  of 
justice  is  an  act  of  contempt  because  the  disturb- 
ance tends  to  bring  the  Court  into  discredit,  and 
to  impede  the  transaction  of  its  proper  business. 
To  deter  or  attempt  to  deter  a  solicitor,  or  a  juror, 
or  a  witness  by  menace  from  discharging  faithfully 
and  efficiently  his  duty  in  a  court  of  justice,  is  to 
commit  a  contempt  of  Court  because  the  adminis- 
tration of  justice  requires  that  solicitors,  jurors,  and 
witnesses  should  discharge  their  respective  functions 
under  favourable  conditions.  For  the  same  reason 
it  is  a  contempt  of  Court  for  a  person  to  ofier 
solicitors,  jurors,  and  witnesses  money  or  any 
other  reward  for  neglecting  to  do  their  appointed 
work  in  the  interest  of  suitors. 

Whilst  the  various  acts  that  constitute  contempts 
of  Court  are  too  many  to  be  enumerated  here,  the 
neglects  or  misdemeanours  of  omission  that  may 
be  dealt  with  by  Judges  as  contempts  of  Court  are 
no  less  numerous.     For  example,  every  officer  of  a 
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court  who  fails  to  do  a  duty  devolving  upon  him 
in  his  official  capacity  is  in  respect  to  the  par- 
ticular neglect  guilty  of  a  contempt,  for  which  he 
may  be  punished  at  the  discretion  of  the  Court. 
The  omission  of  a  solicitor  to  pay  money  into 
court  in  obedience  to  an  order  fpr  its  payment 
and  a  suitor's  neglect  to  obey  a  judicial  require- 
ment are  contempts  of  Court,  because  such  remiss- 
ness or  disobedience  may  bring  the  Court  into 
social  disregard,  and  necessarily  tends  in  some 
degree  to  impede  the  course  of  justice.  By  bear- 
ing in  mind  that  every  action,  and  every  forbear- 
ance from  action,  that  tends  to  lower  the  authority 
and  credit  of  the  law,  or  to  interfere  with  or 
prejudice  litigants  or  their  witnesses  during  litiga- 
tion, is  either  a  distinct  contempt  of  Court  or  at 
least  an  irregularity  savouring  of  contempt,  the 
intelligent  reader  will  experience  no  great  difficulty 
in  discovering  and  realising  for  himself  the  various 
offences  which  Judges  are  authorised  to  stay  and 
correct  by  summary  process  for  the  orderly  and 
effectual  transaction  of  the  business  of  their  respec- 
tive courts. 

The  mildest  and  least  reprehensible  of  all  the 
various  contempts  of  Court  occurs  when  strong 
excitement  causes  the  persons  present  at  a  trial 
to  speak  together  in  a  way  that,  without  rising  to 
scandalous  uproar,  moves  the  officers  of  the  court 
to  cry  aloud  for  silence.  When  the  offenders 
against  curial  decorum  persist  in  making  a  noise 
when  they  have  been  thus  called  to  order,  they 
are  guilty  of  graver  contempt,  which  the  pre- 
siding Judge  is  quick  to  stay  and  punish  by 
ordering  that  the  court  be  cleared  of  the  dis- 
turbers. To  persist  in  making  uproar  when  this 
order  has  been  given,  or,  still  worse,  to  offer  any 
kind  of  resistance  to  officers  in  the  execution  of 
the  order,  is  to  commit  a  contempt  that  is  properly 
punished  by  the  arrest  and  committal  to  prison  of 
the  offender  or  offenders. 

Blackstone  says :  "  The  most  flagrant  kind  of 
contempt  of  Court  is  direct,  and  consists  in  some 
open  and  spontaneous  insult  or  resistance  to  the 
persons  of  the  Judges  or  the  powers  of  the  Court " 
(vide  "  Commentaries,"  Book  IV.  c.  20).  If  wild 
Prince  Hal  (in  his  later  time  Henry  v)  made  the 
uproar  and  attempt  to  rescue  a  prisoner  which  he 
is  alleged  by  Sir  Thomas  Elyot  in  "  The  Governor  " 
(1534)  to  have  made  in  the  Court  of  King's  Bench, 
he  was  guilty  of  "  the  most  flagrant  kind  of  con- 
tempt of  Court,"  and  was  most  properly  committed 
to  prison  for  the  offence  by  the  presiding .  Judge, 
Chief  Justice  Gascoigne,  who  has  been  so  extfjiva- 
gantly  extolled  by  historians  and  poets  for  the 
mere  performance  of  his  manifest  duty.  But  as 
there  is  no  official  record  of  the  occurrence,  as  the 
earliest  account  of  the  matter  appeared  some 
hundred  and  twenty-five  years  after  the  approxi- 
mate date  of  the  alleged  incident,  and  as  Sir 
Thomas  Elyot  gives  no  authority  for  the  state- 
ment, critical  students  are  certainly  justified  in 
questioning  whether  Prince  Hal  offended  and 
suffered  for  his  offence,  in  the  manner  set  forth 
by  the  not  authoritative  writer  of  Henry  viii's 
time.  It  is  needless  to  say  that  Shakespeare's 
apparent  belief  of  the  anecdote  is  no  reason  why 
students  in  this  period  of  historical  research  should 


regard  the  dubious  tradition  as  a  piece  of  sound 
history. 

By  "standing  mute,"  i.e.  forbearing  to  speak 
when  he  is  caWeA  upon  to  confess  or  plead  *•*-  not 
guilty "  to  an  indictment,  a  prisoner  commits  a 
contempt  of  Court  that  was  in  former  time  punished 
by  theoffender's  immediate  consignment  to  xhe peine 
forte  ei  dure^  the  hideous  and  revolting  discipline 
by  which  the  culprit  was  pressed  to  death  junder 
heavy  weights  put  upon  his  extended  body  for 
having  interfered  with  the  course  of  justice  by  for- 
bearing to  do  what  the  Court  required  him  to  do. 
As  a  prisoner  on  his  arraignment  for  any  felony 
short  of  high  treason  could  avoid  forfeiture,  and  so 
save  his  offspring  from  extreme  destitution  by  for- 
bearing to. confess  or  plead,  this  contempt  of  Court 
was  of  frequent  occurrence  in  the  criminal  courts 
before  the  twelfth  year  of  George  iii's  reign,  in 
which  year  it  was  enacted  "  that  every  person  wha 
being  arraigned  for  felony  or  piracy,  should  stand 
mute  or  not  answer  directly  to  the  offence  shouki 
be  convicted  of  the  same,"  a  provision  that  wa> 
superseded  by  the  statute  7  and  8  George  iv,  c.  28, 
s.  I,  which  enacted  that  "if  any  person  being 
arraigned  for  treason,  felony,  piracy,  or  misdemea- 
nour shall  stand  mute  of  malice,  or  will  not  answer 
directly  to  the  indictment  or  information,  it  shall 
be  lawful  for  the  Court,  if  it  think  fit,  to  order  the 
proper  officer  to  enter  a  plea  of  not  guilty  on  behalf 
of  such  person,  and  the  plea  so  entered  shall  have 
the  same  effect  as  if  such  person  had  actually 
pleaded  the  same."  To  *' stand  mute"  under  the 
stated  circumstances  still  remains  a  contempt, 
though  it  has  become  a  contempt  which  Judgies 
forbear  to  punish,  now  that  they  possess  a  more 
easy  and  less  objectionable  means  of  dealing  with 
the  offence  and  the  offender. 
•  The  record  of  what  may  be  called  a  two  foM 
contempt  of  Court  is  preserved  in  the  Middlesex 
County  Records  of  the  time  of  James  .1.  At 
the  Assize  of  Gaol  Delivery,  held'  at  the  Justice 
Hall  of  the  Old  Bailey  on  July  10  and  divers 
following  days  of  the  seventh  regnal  year  of 
James  i,  Robert  Allaley,  yeoman,  was  arraigned 
on  an  indictment  charging  him  and  other  persons 
with  having  stolen  divers  household  goods  and 
chattels  from  the  dwelfing-house  of  Humfirey  Lyne, 
gentleman,  at  Kyngesberry  (Kingsbury),  co.  Mid- 
dlesex, on  the  1 2  th  day  of  Jime  last.  Robert 
Allaley  was  an  old  offender.  He  had  already  been 
convicted  of  a  capital  felony,  for  which  he  had 
'received  the  King's  conditional  pardon,  the  oon- 
titf ioii  of  the  pardon  being  that  he  should  hence- 
forth be  of  pekteiul- bearing  towards  the  said  lord 
the  King  and  ^11  his4i<%es..  On  his  arraignment 
for  the  felony  done  at  King^ury,  Robert  Ailale\, 
instead  of  confessing  the  charge  or  pleadiog  *'no: 
guilty,"  stood  mute,  and  for  that  contempt  of 
Court  was  forthwith  committed  to  ^^peime^^rUet 
dure,  in  the  execution  of  whidi  sentence  he  would 
have  been  stripped  of  nearly  all  his  clodiing^  thrown 
upon  his  hack  on  the  ground  of  a  dungeon,  bound 
fast  with  cords,  and  slowly  pressed  to  death  with 
heavy  weights.  The  culprit  escaped  this  punish 
ment  for  a  comparatively  common  contempt  of  the 
criminal  court  through  his  sudden  and  impulsive 
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perpetration  of  a  second  and  more  unusual  con- 
enipt — at  least  more  unusual  at  the  Old  Bailey. 

Obeying  the  order  of  the  Court,  the  gaoler  of 
S^ewgate,  one  Robert  Kemmicke,  was  in  the  act  cf 
cading  Robert  Allaley  to  the  appointed  dungeon, 
vhen  the  latter,  in  a  sudden  gust  of  rage,  turned 
)n  the  officer  and  struck  him.  To  strike  a  blow 
ither  in  the  King's  palace  or  its  i)recinct,  the  same 
overeign  lord  being  then  present  in  the  palace,  was 
n  offence  punishable  with  the  loss  of  the  offender's 
ight  hand.  Every  high  court  of  justice  was  in  the 
ye  of  the  law  one  of  the  sovereign's  palaces. 
Moreover  it  was  sound  legal  doctrine  that,  when 
ny  Judge  of  Assize  was  presiding  in  a  court  as  his 
overeign's  personal  representative,  and  dispensing 
ustice  in  the  King's  name,  all  loyal  subjects  of 
he  same  dread  sovereign  were  bound  to  regard 
lis  Majesty  as  being  then  and  there  present,  and 
D  regard  all  things  then  and  there  done  as  done 
n  the  King's  presence. 

It  followed  that,  besides  being  a  contempt  of 
?ourt,  the  blow  given  by  Robert  Allaley  to  Robert 
Cemmicke  w^as  an  act  of  contempt  against  the  King 
limself.  By  the  act  of  violence  offered  to  the 
aoler  within  the  King's  palace,  Robert  Allaley 
lad  forfeited  his  right  hand.  Yet  more,  by  the 
ame  act  of  violence  Robert  Allaley  had  forfeited 
be  pardon  of  his  previous  felony,  which  had 
>een  granted  under  condition  that  he  should 
lenceforth  bear  himself  peacefully  towards  all  the 
Cing's  lieges.  Seeing  these  points  of  the  culprit's 
ase,  the  Court  gave  judgment  forthwith  that  Robert 
Ulaley's  right  hand  should  then  and  there  be  cut 
'ff,  and  that  immediately  after  losing  his  hand  he 
hould,  out  of  regard  to  his  previous  conviction 
nd  the  forfeited  pardon,  be  hung  at  the  gate  of 
he  Justice  Hall,  for  the  edification  of  all  persons 
•assing  along  the  Old  Bailey.  This  sentence  was 
arried  out.  The  wretched  man's  right  hand  was 
ut  off*  in  the  presence  of  his  Judges,  and  a  few 
linutes  later  his  lifeless  body  dangled  at  the  end 
f  a  rope  at  the  gate  of  a  court-house. 

A  recent  case  of  what  Blackstone  calls  "  the 
lost  flagrant  kind  of  contempt  of  Court "  occurred 
1  March,  1877,  in  one  of  the  courts  of  Chancery, 
n  that  year  and  month  Vice- Chancellor  Mai  ins 
as  in  the  act  of  leaving  his  court  in  Lincoln's 
nn,  a  court  adjoining  the  similar  chamber  in 
hich  the  still  surviving  Vice-Chancellor  Bacon 
sed  to  mete  out  justice  to  suitors,  when  a  citizen 
f  the  United  States  threw  an  egg  at  him.  Re- 
irning  to  his  seat  in  a  court  that  was  greatly 
xcited  by  so  unseemly  an  incident,  the  Vice- 
'hancellor  ordered  that  the  man  should  be 
rrested,  and  then  proceeded  to  commit  him  to 
risen.  The  misdemeanant  having  been  removed 
cm  the  court,  Vice-Chancellor  Malins  made  light 
f  the  affair  by  observing  with  piquant  and 
^asonable  pleasantry  that  the  egg  must  surely 
ave  been  intended  for  his  brother  Bacon,  When 
e  had  passed  some  five  months  in  prison,  the 
erpetrator  of  this  contempt  was  taken  on  board 

ship  bound  for  New  York,  and  remitted  to  a 
Duntry  where  republican  institutions  and  manners 
ave    trained    our    transatlantic    cousins    to    sit 


calmly  in  a  court  of  justice  whilst  an  angry  suitor 
inveighs  against  the  Judge  for  being  a  worthless 
"old  boss,"  and  emphasises  his  more  free  than 
courteous  strictures  on  judicial  incapacity  by 
throwing  an  onion  or  an  old  boot  at  the  head  of 
the  valueless  animal. 

Barristers,  whilst  speaking  in  the  niterest  of 
their  clients,  are  allowed  a  measure  of  elocutionary 
license  that  is  denied  to  all  other  persons  in  a 
court  of  justice ;  but  even  they  are  liable  to  at- 
tachment and  committal  when  they  greatly  exceed 
the  limits  of  forensic  propriety.  Though  the 
menace  was  not  executed,  the  famous  and  ad- 
mirable Erskine,  who  fought  his  way  with  daunt- 
less courage  and  unsullied  honour  at  the  Bar  from 
penury  to  the  woolsack,  provoked  from  Mr. 
Justice  Buller  a  threat  of  committal  if  he  persisted 
in  opposing  the  Court  on  a  question  touching  the 
record  of  the  verdict,  by  which  a  jury  in  the 
Shrewsbury  Court-house  had  just  declared  the 
Dean  of  St.  Asaph  (Dean  Shipley)  "guilty  of 
publishing  only,"  whilst  they  forbore  to  give  any 
opinion  as  to  the  legal  nature  of  the  pamphlet,  to 
wit,  the  famous  Sir  William  Jones's  "Dialogue 
between  a  Gentleman  and  a  Farmer." 

The  vehement  altercation  between  one  of  the 
most  worthy  Judges  and  the  most  masterly  advo- 
cate of  George  iii's  time  closed  in  this  manner  : 

Erskine :  I  desire  your  Lordship,  sitting  here  as  Judge,  to 
record  the  verdict  as  given  by  the  jury. 

Mr,  Justice  Buller  \  You  say  he  is  guilty  of  publishing 
the  pamphlet,  and  that  the  meaning  of  the  innuendoes  is  as 
stated  in  the  indictment. 

Juror  \  Certainly. 

Erskim\  Is  the  word  "only"  to  stand  part  of  the 
verdict  ? 

Juror  \  Certainly. 

Erskine :  Then  I  insist  it  shall  be  recorded. 

Mr,  Justice  Buller :  Then  the  verdict  must  be  misunder- 
stood ;  let  me  understand  the  jury. 

Erskine :  The  jury  do  understand  their  verdict. 

Mr,  Justice  Buller :  Sir,  I  will  not  be  interrupted. 

Erskine  :  I  stand  here  as  an  advocate  for  a  brother-citizen, 
and  I  desire  that  the  word  "only"  may  be  recorded. 

Mr,  Jusisee  Buller :  Sit  down,  sir ;  remember  your  duty, 
or  I  shall  be  obliged  to  proceed  in  another  manner. 

Erskine  :  Your  Lordship  may  proceed  in  what  manner  you 
think  fit ;  I  know  my  duty  as  well  as  your  Lordship  knows 
yours.     I  shall  not  alter  my  conduct. 

Fortunately  for  his  reputation,  the  Judge  yielded 
to  the  advocate's  stronger  will,  and  forbore  to 
repeat  the  menace  of  commitment.  Had  he 
committed  Erskine  for  what  Lord  Campbell  justly 
calls  "this  noble  stand  for  the  independence  of 
the  Bar,"  the  incident  would  have  enlianced  the 
lustre  of  the  advocate's  splendid  fame,  and  put  a 
blot  on  the  Judge's  fair  record. 

For  several  and  weighty  reasons  Judges  are 
slow  to  reduce  counsel  to  silence.  How  far 
barristers  may  go  in  the  way  of  contemptuous 
resistance  to  judicial  authority  without  incurring 
commitment,  readers  may  learn  by  referring  to  a 
full  report  of  the  famous  Tichborne  trial,  and  ob- 
serving what  license  was  permitted  to  Dr.  Kenealy 
by  a  Judge  who  certainly  stood  in  no  awe  of  that 
wrong-headed  and  rancorous  barrister. 

The  origin  of  the  several  powers  exercised  by 
Judges  for  the  correction  of  contempts  and  the 
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ordering  ot  their  courts  being  hidden  from  view 
by  the  mists  of  antiquity,  nothing  can  be  urged 
against  the  opinion  of  the  jurists  who  maintain 
that  in  all  probability  the  powers  which  are  so 
likely  to  be  abused,  and  in  former  times  were  so 
often  abused  by  Judges  of  a  despotic  temper  and 
overbearing  will,  came  into  existence  at  the  first 
institution  of  the  courts  themselves. 

Speaking  from  his  judicial  seat  of  the  greatest 
and  most  dangerous  of  those  needful  powers,  that 
strong  Judge,  sound  lawyer,  and  excellent  man,  Sir 
George  Jessel,  Master  of  the  Rolls,  gave  utterance 
to  these  memorable  words  : 

**  It  seems  to  me  that  this  jurisdiction  of  committing  for 
contempt,  being  practically  arbitrary  and  unlimited,  should 
bf  most  jealously  and  carefully  watched  and  exercised,  if  I 
may  say  so,  with  the  greatest  reluctance  and  the  greatest 
anxiety  on  the  part  of  Judges,  to  see  whether  there  is  no 
other  mode,  which  is  not  open  to  the  objection  of  arbitrari- 
ness, and  can  be  brought  to  bear  on  the  subject.  I  say  that 
a  Judge  should  be  most  careful  to  see  that  the  cause  cannot 
be  fairly  prosecuted  to  a  hearing,  unless  this  extreme  mode 
of  dealing  with  persons  brought  before  him  on  accusations  of 
contempt  should  be  adopted.  I  have  myself  had  on  many 
occasions  to  consider  this  jurisdiction,  and  I  have  always 
thought  that,  necessary  though  it  be,  it  is  necessary  only  in 
the  sense  in  which  extreme  measures  are  sometimes  necessary 
to  preserve  men's  rights,  that  is,  if  no  other  remedy  can  be 
found.  Probably  that  will  be  discovered  after  consideration 
.to  be  the  true  measure  of  the  exercise  of  the  jurisdiction." 


Sir  George  Jessel  acted  in  accordance  with  the 
maxim  and  spirit  of  these  thoughtful  words  when 
it  devolved  upon  him  to  decide  what  course  ought 
to  be  taken  for  the  restraint  and  correction  of  thtj 
doer  of  an  especially  outrageous  contempt  of 
Court.  In  February  1878  (just  upon  eleven 
months  after  the  American  fool  threw  the  ^  at 
Vice-Chancellor  Malins),  Sir  George  Jessel  was  in 
the  act  of  entering  the  Rolls  House,  in  order  to 
discharge  his  judicial  functions  in  the  Rolls  Court, 
when  a  disappointed  and  vindictive  suitor  drew  a 
pistol  from  his  pocket  and  fired  it  at  the  Judgt. 
Fortunately  the  attempt  to  destroy  a  most  valuable 
life  was  futile.  The  ball  having  missed  its  mark, 
the  miscreant  was  promptly  arrested.  The  assault 
having  been  committed  in  the  precinct  of  the 
Rolls  Court,  when  the  Judge,  though  not  actualiy 
discharging  any  judicial  function,  was  in  the  per- 
formance of  his  official  duty,  Sir  George  would 
have  been  justified  in  proceeding  against  the 
culprit  for  so  egregious  a  contempt  by  the  exercise 
of  his  arbitrary  power.  But  Sir  George  wisely 
determined  to  leave  the  affair  to  the  ordinary 
criminal  law.  Proceeded  against  by  criminal  in- 
dictment at  the  Central  Criminal  Court,  the 
offender  was  dealt  with  effectively. 

JOHN   CORDY  JEAFFRESON. 


-OOMQ^^mOM' 


§5an6ula. 


Near  the  close  of  the  dim  day 
That  saw  defeat  of  England's  pride, 

Two  horsemen  cleave  their  torrent  way 
Through  the  dusk  overwhelming  tide 

Of  those  who  hurl  the  assegai, 
Ruin  yawns  about  their  ride, 

Swarthy  warriors  mown  like  hay, 
Carrying  with  them  England's  colours 
From  the  field  of  death  and  dolours, 

Riding  from  Isandula. 


Never  draw  they  bridle  rein, 

Followed  by  the  loud  pursuit. 
Their  swift  gallop  burns  the  plain, 

Until  either  gallant  brute 
Failing  with  the  mighty  strain, 

Faints  with  ebbing  life, — on  foot 
Carrying  with  them  England's  colours 
From  the  field  of  death  and  dolours, 

After  dark  Isandula. 


They  have  reached  the  swollen  river, 

Lurid  twilight  falls  around, 
One  cries,  "Comrade,  now  or  never," 

Both  have  plunged  in  the  profound, 
For  the  goal  of  their  endeavour 

Is  to  land  on  English  ground. 
From  their  flag  no  fiend  may  sever ! 

They  will  save  old  England's  colours 

From  the  field  of  death  and  dolours, 
Flying  from  Isandula  1 

Two  warriors  on  the  further  shore, 
Whose  crimson  glows  with  other  red, 

Gashed,  and  water-stained,  and  frore. 
Their  countrymen  discover  dead. 

Our  colours  round  their  waist  they  wore, 
Royal  on  their  lowly  bed  ! 

England  on  their  heart  they  bore ; 
Wound  in  emblems  of  Her  glor}', 
She  remembers  them  in  story. 

Weeping  for  Isandula ! 

RODEN  NOEU 
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HOW  THEV    LIVE,   THINK,    AND   LABOUR. 


carroN  and  silk  industries. 

RUSSIAN  industries  are  not  numerous.  Many 
small  crafts  exist,  but  few  manufactures,  and 
those  are  chiefly  conflned  to  Odessa  and  its 
neighbourhood  The  most  interesting  branch  of 
Russian  industry  is  the  textile.  Every  year  the 
Russian  people  axe  able  to  manage  with  less  thread 
drawn  from  abroad.  In  cotton  goods  Russia  has 
arrived  at  a  singular  degree  of  perfection,  both  with 
regard  to  quahty,  precision  of  workmanship,  origin- 
ality of  design,  and  cheapness.  The  cotton  industry 
in  Russia  has  been  subjected  to  the  same  changes 
as  in  other  countries — that  is  to  say,  it  is  inclined 
to  concentrate  itself,  and  large  establishments 
absorb  smaller  ones.  It  is  noteworthy  that  hand- 
industries  have  not  yet  disappeared  in  Russia. 
Russian  dyeing  is  of  the  most  perfect  kind  ;  the  red 
colour  which  is  the  favourite  tint  of  the  people  is 
given  in  such  a  manner  as  to  render  it  not  only 
perfectly  ingrain,  but  of  a  brilliancy  such  as  no 
other  peoples  can  attain. 

With  regard  to  the  production  of  silk  goods, 
the  origin  of  this  industry  must  be  sought  in  the 
Russia  of  the  seventeenth  century.  It  has  increased 
enormously  since  that  day;  especially  since  1855 
there  has  been  a  largely  increased  demand  for 
these  goods.  Owing  to  the  extension  of  Russian 
possessions  in  Central  Asia,  Russia  is  able  to  furnish 
her  own  raw  silk  to  her  manufacturers.  The  dis- 
tinctive trait  of  this  industry  consists  in  the  fact  that 
the  silk  is  largely  wrought  by  hand  and  produced 
in  small  workshops.  The  silk  industry  flourishes 
principally  in  the  governments  of  Moscow  and 
Vladimir. 


Russian  gold  and  silver  cloths  have  long  been 
celebrated  j  their  design  is  according  to  national 
Muscovite  taste  and  very  magnificent,  though  at 
times  a  little  bizarre.  Woollen  goods,  leather  work, 
and  linen  have  made  enormous  progress. 


HOME  handicrafts. 

The  peasants  in  winter  work  largely  at  small 
handicrafts  in  their  own  houses.  There  are  entire 
villages  in  which  the  inhabitants  are  occupied  in 
carving  and  painting  the  wooden  facades  of  bouses, 
others  in  which  they  turn  out  those  lacquered  wooden 
cups  used  as  ornaments  in  the  rest  of  Europe,  but 
which  serve  the  Russian  peasants  in  place  of  plates. 
Some  villages  are  entirely  devoted  to  the  painting 
of  ikons  or  Russian  sacred  images. 

The  women  are  exceedingly  clever  at  lacework  ; 
they  make  it  both  coloured,  white,  and  cream.  When 
coloured,  blue  and  red  generally  predominate.  They 
also  make  exquisite  embroideries  on  cloth  and  linen. 
Here  too  the  Russian  colours,  blue  and  red,  pre- 
dominate, with  occasionally  an  intermixture  of 
yellow.  These  embroideries  are  made  in  cross- 
stitch  according  to  designs  invented  by  the 
peasants  themselves  which  are  often  both  bizarre 
and  beautiful. 

RUSSIAN  COOKING, 

The  Russians  are  fond  of  good  living,  and  have 
invented  a  number  of  national  dishes  peculiar  to 
themselves.  The  first  place  amongst  these  is  taken 
by  the  zakoiiska,  a  species  of  hors-d'auvre,  which 
consists  of  an  infinite  variety  of  salted  and  spiced 
dishes  of  all  sorts  and  kinds,  which  are  served  at  a 
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table  apart,  and  which  are  eaten  standing  before 
going  to  dinner,  with  the  idea  that  they  help  to 
whet  the  appetite.  They  are  strong  also  in  con- 
fectioneries and  sweets ;  and  they  make  a  certain 
kind  known  as  pastila^  a  sort  of  paste  of  fruits,  for 
which  the  town  of  Kief  has  a  speciality,  as  well  as 
spiced  bread  made  of  honey  and  almonds,  which 
is  the  pride  of  the  town  of  Viazma.  Another 
favourite  dish  is  khalva^  a  paste  of  almonds  and 
honey,  which  is  sold  in  boxes  and  largely  con- 
sumed in  Lent  It  often  takes  the  place  of  cream 
in  tea. 

ARTS   AND  CRAFTS. 

Russian  arts  and  crafts  merit  being  better 
known  outside  the  empire.  There  is,  for  example, 
a  certain  ware,  called  Laukautinski,  from  the 
name  of  its  inventor,  which  can  vie  with  the 
choicest  products  of  Japan.  Like  Japanese  ware, 
it  has  a  strong  firm  lacquer,  red  inside  and 
black  out,  and  on  this  are  painted  figures  in  enamel, 
landscapes,  groups.  Here  too  blue  and  red  colours 
seem  to  be  the  favourites,  with  an  occasional  inter- 
mixture of  gold.  Boxes  of  all  dimensions,  album 
covers,  cigarette  cases,  portfolios,  etc.,  are  all  turned 
out  in  this  ware,  which  unfortunately  is  exceedingly 
expensive,  and  but  for  this  fact  would  perhaps  be 
more  widely  known  in  the  West.  Its  effectiveness 
as  well  as  durability  is  beyond  praise. 

Russian  gold  and  silver  smith  work  is  of  the  first 
class,  and  always  worthily  competes  at  the  great  in- 
ternational exhibitions ;  as  regards  workmanship, 
solidity  of  handling,  and  originality  of  design,  these 
products  are  admirable  in  the  extreme. 

Russian  carpenters  turn  out  tasteful  furniture. 
This  furniture  is  not  only  made  in  the  national  styles 
which  have  been  resuscitated  with  great  skill,  but  in 
the  shapes  of  the  best  epochs  of  French  art,  espe- 
cially in  the  styles  of  Louis  xiv  and  xv.  The  influ- 
ence which  French  art  and  artists  exerted  in  Russia 
in  the  eighteenth  century  still  exists,  in  defiance  of 
the  German  invasion  and  the  evolution  of  fashion. 

These  two  industries — the  carpenter's  and  the 
silversmith's — have  followed  the  movements  of  the 
national  renaissance,  under  the  impulse  of  those 
initiators  who  have  found  active  support  at  court 
and  in  the  aristocratic  world.  At  the  time  that  the 
Emperor  Alexander  in  expressed  his  wish  that 
the  national  female  costumes  should  take  the  place 
of  honour  at  the  official  balls,  he  gave  to  the  silver- 
smiths and  jewellers  orders  to  execute  works  of  art 
which  should  follow  faithfully  the  Muscovite  models. 
He  did  not  even  hesitate  to  order  them  to  copy 
such  ancient  styles  as  were  found  in  the  excavations 
made  on  the  Cimmerian  Bosphorus. 

MINERAL  WEALTH. 

Though  19  per  cent,  of  Russian  soil  is  unpro- 
ductive and  38  per  cent,  is  covered  with  forests, 
the  mineral  wealth  of  the  empire  is  not  inconsider- 
able. The  first  place  is  taken  by  petroleum.  The 
extraction  of  this  oil  is  confined  almost  exclusively 
to  the  Caucasus  and  the  neighbourhood  of  Baku. 
Petroleum  is  also  found  in  the  Crimea,  and  in  the 
Trans-Caspian  provinces.  Seventy-four  per  cent, 
of  this  petroleum  is  utilised  in  the  country,  the  rest 


is  exported.  Russia  also  possesses  some  gold-mines : 
these  are  chiefly  situated  in  Eastern  Siberia.  Silver 
is  found  in  the  mines  of  the  Altai.     Lead  is  only 
extracted  in  Russia  as  a  secondary  product  for  the 
treatment  of  argentiferous  minerals.     The  produc- 
tion of  lead  is  greatly  inferior  to  the  demands  of 
the  country.    The  empire  possesses  in  all  twenty- 
one  copper-foundries  ;  the  chief  productive  centres 
are  the  Caucasus  and  the  Ural.     The  producticm 
has  greatly  developed  during  the  last  five  years^ 
supplying  nine-tenths  of  the  indigenous  require- 
ments.    One  hundred  and  sixteen  copper-mines 
are  worked  in  the  empire.     At  Toula   there  are 
many  manufactories  for  the  output  of  articles  made 
of  copper,  iron,  and  tin.    It  is  this  city  that  has  the 
speciality  of  manufacturing  those  Russian  tea-urns 
known  as  samovar.    The  zinc  industry  of  Russia 
is  almost  exclusively  concentrated  in  the  provinces 
of  Poland.     The  production  only  furnishes  about 
seventy-four  per  cent,  of  the  demand,  the  rest  has 
to  be  imported.     Mercury  is  worked  in  a  single 
spot,  near  to  the  station  of  Mikitouke,  but  so  great 
is  the  output  that  Russia  has  begun  to  ex{K>rt 
mercury.     The  iron  industry  is  very  important ; 
iron-mines  are  found  in  the  Ural,  in  the  south,  and 
in  Poland ;  but  nevertheless  England  and  Germany 
furnish  Russia  with  the  greater  part  of  the  coal  she 
consumes.     This  is  owing  to  the  fact  that,  though 
plenty  of  coal  exists,  the  mining  does  not  seem  to 
be  well  understood. 

CEREALS. 

The  culture  of  cereals  has  augmented  and 
continues  to  augment  in  the  regions  of  the  steppes, 
and  above  all  in  the  south-east.  Rye  is  much 
grown  in  Russia.  Climatic  conditions  account 
for  this.  The  whole  of  the  north  of  Russia  and  a 
large  part  of  the  central  zone  is  little  adapted  for 
the  cultivation  of  wheat.  The  system  of  the 
triennial  rotation  of  crops  is  still  practised  in 
Russia  as  the  basis  of  the  agricultural  regime. 
There  is  a  great  lack  of  manure,  due  to  the  anti- 
quated methods  of  cattle-breeding.  The  mean 
annual  rye  harvest  for  the  last  seven  years  has  been 
some  794,000,000  of  pouds,  of  which  78,000,000 
are  exported.  The  quantity  necessary  for  the 
internal  consumption  is  776,000,000  of  pouds  fius 
212,000,000  for  seed.  The  natural  riches  of  the 
Russian  soil  are  immense,  but  man  does  not  utilise 
well  what  nature  has  given  with  so  generous  a  hand 

The  importation  of  manufactured  products  has 
diminished  of  late,  owing  to  high  import  duties, 
but  also  because  indigenous  production  is  more 
and  more  able  to  satisfy  the  needs  of  the  Russian 
people.  The  ancient  fairs  are  gradually  losing 
their  commercial  importance,  though  that  of  Nijnr- 
Novgorod  still  plays  a  great  part  in  Russian  trade 
relations.  The  regulations  with  regard  to  com- 
merce  are  sufficiently  liberal.  There  are  no  octroi 
duties.  Russia  has  recently  revised  its  customs 
duties  ;  the  new  tariff  which  came  into  force  in 
July  1 89 1  lowered  the  prices  for  import  of  a  large 
number  of  articles. 

MARITIME  RUSSIA. 

Maritime  Russia  presents  a  certain  variety  <^ 
aspect  according  to  the  locality  in  which  the  piorts 


nd 
it, 


Venice,     i^uays  oi   graniie,  nanxed 
OLD  CLOTHD  tuKKit  MOSCOW.  by  suRiptuous  palaccs,   bound   the 

waters  of  the  Neva  ;  spacious  and 
are  situated.  The  leading  port  of  Russia  is  symnietrlcal  streets  intersect  the  town,  which  abo 
St.  Petersburg,  the  capital  constructed  by  Peter  possesses  large  public  squares,  often  ornamented 
the  Great  The  grandeur  of  the  creation  of  this  with  fine  monuments.  In  winter  the  bed  of  the 
capital  consists  in  the  fact  that  the  Czar  placed  it      Neva  becomes  one  sheet  of  ice,  and  is  changed 
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into  a  solid  boulevard,  where  thousands  of  sledges 
and  thousands  of  skaters  disport  themselves.  Kron- 
stadt  is  the  next  important  town  in  the  empire. 
It  is  a  fortified  cily,  magnificently  situated  amid 
splendid  scenery  in  the  Bay  of  Finland.  Its  forti- 
fications, which  are  of  the  newest  character,  cost  the 
country  over  three  hundred  millions.  It  also 
possesses  splendid  docks,  arsenals,  and  a  military 
and  naval  hospital. 

After  this  follows,  both  foi  military  and  commer- 
cial importance,  the  city  of  Odessa,  situated  on  the 
Bhck  Sea.  The  commercial  portion  includes 
good  shops  and  a  number  of  manufactories. 
The  fashionable  quarter  is  sumptuous  in  aspect, 
with  boulevards  planted  with  acacias  that 
skirt  the  heights  of  the  cliff,  while  a  magnificent 
stairway  of  hundreds  of  steps  leads  to  the  sea. 
Large  squares,  public  gardens,  parks,  and  pretty 
villas  give  to  this  city  a  European  physiognomy. 
Its  houses  are  nearly  all  built  in  the  Italian  style. 
Odessa  ranks  as  one  of  the  most  beautiful  cities  of 


although  in  winter  this  is  closed  by  ice.  In  th» 
centre  of  the  town  Riga  still  preserves  an  eniirdi 
mediasval  aspect.  Salt  and  herrings  represent  ii's 
chief  imports  and  exports.  Helsingfors,  built  on  i 
tongue  of  land  in  the  Bay  of  Finland,  is  the  capiol 
of  that  Duchy.  It  has  recently  been  formidably 
fortified,  and  is  held  to  be  impregnable.  An  aciivt 
navigation  favours  commerce,  while  the  plentiful 
water-supply  works  the  local  industries. 

THE  VOLGA. 

Astrakhan,  the  chief  town  of  government  on  the 
eastern  banks  of  the  Volga,  is  a  initilar>'  port  ixA 
an  arsenal  in  which  exist  considerable  stiipbuildir^ 
yards.  This  town  is  the  sole  outlet  of  a  tenitott 
three  times  larger  than  France.  Unfortunately  i 
shallow  harbour  and  a  bar  hinder  access.  The 
town  itself,  with  its  suburbs,  presents  varied  aspeci* 
according  to  the  populations  that  inhabit  it.  Thi;; 
some  quarters  and  some  streets  have  an  entirely 


the  Russian  empire.  Its  industries  are  very  varied 
and  very  active,  and  have  largely  been  favoured  by 
the  opening  of  the  Suez  Canal. 

Riga,  the  capital  of  the  Baltic  provinces,  takes 
an  important  place  in  the  empire,  although  a 
bar  makes  its  channel  difGcuIt  of  approach,  and 


European  physiognomy,  while  others  are  qui^i 
Asiatic.  Russians,  Armenians,  Greeks,  Persian-. 
Tartars,  Turcomans,  Kalmucks  live  side  \'- 
side  in  this  city.  Taken  all  in  all,  however,  : 
may  be  said  of  Astrakhan  that  it  is  a  dirty,  :^ 
paved  place,  subject  to  periodical  and  disastrc-' 


inundations.  The  canals  that  traverse  it  are 
covered  with  boats,  for  although  its  industries  in 
moiocco  and  other  leathers  have  taken  a  certain 
expansion,  its  primary  importance  as  a  comjnercia! 
place  is  to  be  sought  for  in  the  inexhaustible 
fishery  resources  of  (he  Volga.  Caviar,  dried  and 
salted  fish,  and  Astrakhan  fur  it  exports  in  ereaC 
quantities. 

The  shores  that  offer  the  most  signs  ol 
activity  in  Russia  are  certainly  those  of  ti 
which  has  a  course  of  3,778  kilometres,  ai 
river  par  exttlknec  of  Russia.  Its  f 
culminates  at  certain  epochs  of  the  ) 
especially  in  the  spring — that  is  to  say,  at 
of  the  thaw,  when  200,000  labourers  comi 
parts  of  its  shores,  15,000  barques  and  500 
plough  its  waters.  It  is  then  that  Kostron 
Novgorod,  Kazan,  Simbirsk,  Samara,  Sar 
Astrakhan  are  filled  with  movement  and  s 

SHIPBUILDINC. 

Ships  both  for  the  mercantile  and  the  nav 
are  usually  built  in  Russia  by  Russian  v 
but,  though  Russian  naval  engineers 
are  occasionally  employed,  it  is  more 
common  to  seek  those  of  England  and 
Germany.  Shipbuilding  increases  every 
year.   Besides  the  war-ships  of  the  Im- 
perial navy  there  are  owned  by  various 
navigation   societies    fine    mercantile 
vessels — for  example,  a  society  called      ' 
the  Society  of  the  Volunteer  Fleet— 
which  in  time  of  war  furnish  a  contin- 
gent to  the  Imperial  fleet. 

MIl.ITARV   SERVICE. 

As  in    all    other  countries,  so   too 
in  Russia,  military  expenses  have  in- 
creased annually  at  an  alarming  rate, 
while  curiously  enough  the  expenses 
for  the  navy  have  not  grown  in  the 
same    proportion.      As    against    848 
millions  of  francs  spent  for  the  army 
in  1886,  948  millions  were  spent  in  iSgo.    Since  the 
establishment  of  the  law  of  January  1874  every  Rus- 
sian subject  who  is  able  to  bear  arms  owes  military 
service  to  his  country  from  his  twentieth  to  his  forty- 
third  year.     The  Russian  army,  like  that  of  other 
countries,  is  divided  into  various  categories,  of  which 
one  is  designated  by  the  name  of  OpolUhinie  or 
national  militia,  and    forms   a   species  of  reserve 
for  the  territorial  army.     The  young  men  of  the 
educated  classes  are  only  obliged  to  give  two  years 
of  active    service.      There    are    also    conditional 
volunteers  who  are  ckissed  into  two  categories  ac- 
cording to  the  degree  of  their  instruction.     Those 
of  the  first  class  are  only  obliged  to  give  one  year 
of  active  service,  those  of  the  second  have  to  give 
two  years.     The  contingents  from  Poland  and  the 
Baltic  provinces  are  scattered  over  the  entire  army. 
Special  regiments  have  special  zones.    The  Imperial 
guard  is  recruited  among   the  best  subjects  and 
ihe  handsomest   men   of   Imperial  Russia.      In 
Finland    miliuiy  service  begins  at   the   age   of 
twenty-one.     Wkh  regard  to  the  Cossacks,  their 
territories  arc  subject  to  a  special  recruitment, 
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The  total  active  and  reserved  categories  of  this  force 
consist  of  seventeen  contingents  of  15,000  men,  all 
completely  instructed,  forming  a  total  of  255,000 
soldiers.  The  ataman  or  supreme  chief  of  the 
Cossacks  is  (he  Czarevitch. 
The    recruitment   of  the  active  army  corps  is 


ensured  by  the  innumerable  military  schools  of  dif- 
ferent degree.  The  school  called  the  Corps  of 
the  Pages  of  the  Emperor  consists  entirely  of 
the  sons  of  high  functionaries  and  of  young  men 
of  noble  families,  whom  the  sovereign  has  called 
around  him.  The  pupils  of  this  corps  of 
pages  have  the  privilege  of  issuing  from  their 
schools  with  the  grade  of  sub -lieu  tenant  in  the 
guards,  infantry,  and  cavalry,  even  if  no  vacancies 
exist,  provided  they  have  obtained  a  high  number 
of  marks  at  their  exit  examinations. 

The  only  sons  of  families  are  exempt  from  military 
service  and  from  conscription.  When  the  law  of 
1S94  shall  have  had  full  effect,  Russia  will  dispose 
of  some  eight  or  nine  millions  of  soldiers.  The 
Russians  are  not  opposed  to  military  service,  and 
the  conscription  seems  in  no  wise  to  affect  the 
population  or  to  disturb  the  tenor  of  their  lives.  It 
is  only  the  commercial  classes  who  show  some 
dislike  to  the  military  service.  Military  service  for 
the  unlettered  lasts  seven  years. 

Military  men  and  all  government  functionaries 
receive  large  pensions,   an    entire  pension    after 
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twenty-five  years  of  service,  half  pension  after 
twelve  and  a  half.  The  widows  and  orphans  of 
officers  and  other  government  servants  receive 
pensions  according  to  the  numher  of  years  that 
their  husbands  or  fathers  have  served,  and  the 
children  are  admitted  with  ease  into  the  schools 
and  colleges  at  the  expense  of  the  govern- 
ment. The  amount  of  pension  varies  according  to 
the  place  filled  by  the  functionaries.  The  Crown 
always  recompenses  very  largely  services  rendered  to 
iL  There  is  perhaps  too  marked  a  difference  between 
the  sabries  paid  and  the  pensions  given  to  the 
higher  and  lower  classes  of  public  servants. 

Taken  as  a  whole,  it  has  been  said  that  the  con- 
scription helps  on  Russian  civilisation.  I'be  soldiers 
return  to  their  homes  intellectually  enriched.  They 


prerogative  of  nominating  the  ecclesiastical  digni- 
taries. Not  that  the  Czar  is  an  ecclesiastical 
character,  but  he  is  looked  upon  as  the  supreme 
chief,  the  anointed  of  the  Lord,  chosen  by  tht 
Divine  hand  to  guard  and  direct  his  people,  both 
from  a  religious  as  well  as  a  civil  point  of  vi«. 
In  dogmatic  questions,  however,  the  Czar  has  no 
influence.  The  CEcumenical  Councils  are  the  onli 
authorities  that  decide.  The  Holy  Synod  was  &rs; 
instituted  in  1711  and  had  its  chief  seat  at  Moscoi. 
but  in  the  course  of  time  it  was  transferred  to  Sii, 
Petersburg.  It  is  the  highest  court  of  appeal  in  ali 
religious  matters,  but  its  acts  are  of  no  value  unless 
these  have  been  approved  by  the  Emperor  as  the 
supreme  head  of  the  Church.  The  Holy  Synod  is 
composed  of  eight  prelates,  chosen  by  the  sovereign 


have  learnt  to  read  and  write,  and  they  have  profited 
by  seeing  strange  lands  and  strange  peoples.  In  this 
aspect  the  military  education  is  useful  to  all  classes, 
but  above  all  to  the  peasants. 

THE   HOLY    SYNOD. 

The  administration  of  the  Church  is  confided  to 
an  assemblage  of  bishops  and  dignitaries  who  com- 
pose what  is  called  the  Holy  Synod.  The  Czar 
nominates  the  members,  the  Emperors  of  Russia 
having  exercised  this  privilege  since  the  days  of 
Peter  the  Great.  In  this  wise  was  established  the 
supremacy  of  the  civil  power  in  religious  matters. 
The  Russian  Church  is  an  essentially  national 
church.  TheCaar  issupreme  master  of  the  hierarchy. 
He  exercises,  in  company  with  the  Holy  Synod,  the 


from  among  the  highest  dignitaries  of  the  ll^hurdi, 
such  as  metropolitans,  archbishops,  and  bishops. 
one  of  whom  acts  as  President.' 

The  number  of  Orthodox  believers  in  Riis-sJ 
was  estimated  in  1891  as  70,000,000,  that  is  aboi:: 
two-thirds  of  the  total  population.  Russia  «!--? 
counts  a  considerable  number  of  diOerent  rcligioiii 
sects,  among  whom  the  chief  are  the  Raskolniki  cr 
Old  Believers,  whose  rites  differ  in  various  respecis 
from  those  practised  in  the  Orthodox  Church.  Am 
other  religions  except  the  Orthodox  natiorul  ari 
entirely  dependent  upon  the  Minister  of  the  In- 
terior. 

■  The  guiding  spirit  of  the  Synod  is  (he  lay  procurali, 
appointed  by  ihe  Emperor  and  filling  in  effccl  the  posilxm  c 
Minister  of  Religion.     His  position  makes  bim  (H>e  of  the  oks 


THE   BLACK  CLERGY,   AND  WHITE. 

The  Russian  clergy  is  divided  into  two  classes,  the 
black  clergy  and  the  white  clergy.  The  first  class 
includes  the  monks,  from  among  whom  the  high 
ecclesiastical  dignitaries  aie  alwajrs  chosen.  The 
black  clergy  must  be  celibates.  The  white  clergy  or 
secular  clergy,  which  includes  priests,  deacons,  arch- 
priests,  are  obliged  to  marr)-,  but  theyare  forbidden 
to  marry  a  second  time  in  case  they  are  left  widowers. 
The  revenue  of  bishops  is  sufficiently  considerable 
to  permit  them  to  keep  up  a  good  appearance  in 
society.  Their  alimentary  regime,  however,  is  that 
of  the  cloister,  and  strictly  limited  to  fish  and 
vegetables. 

Every  bishop  is  assisted  by  a  consistory,  a  species 
of  ecclesiastical  council,  which  acts  for  the  diocese 
in  the  same  way  as  the  Holy  Synod  acts  for  the 
empire.  Every  bishop  has  under  him  at  least 
one  monastery,  of  which  the  superior  has  the  right 
to  be  a  member  of  the  consistory. 

The  number  of  Russian  monasteries  may  be  cal- 
culated approximately  at  530,  with  about  11,000 
monks  and  18,000  nuns. 

PLEBEIAN    DEACONESSES. 

Russia  also  owns  a  certain  number  of  Tchernitzi 

(women  dressed  in  black),  a  species  of  b^guine 
or  plebeian  deaconesses  who,  without  taking 
any  vows,  live  in  common  and  in  celibacy,  and 
practise  prayer  and  fasting.  Each,  however, 
retains  complete  control  of  her  private  fortune  and 
of  her  liber^.  There  are  also  various  congregations 
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of  sisters  of  charity  devoted  to  the  care  of  the  sick, 
the  infirm,  and  the  poor.  But  these  institutions  are 
not  looked  upon  as  religious,  those  who  belong  to 
them  taking  no  vows.  The  sisters  of  charity  re- 
present a  corporation  instituted  during  the  Russo- 
Turkish  war  of  1877-78  under  the  patronage  of  the 
Empress  Maria  Alexandra.  They  were  first  in- 
tended only  to  nurse  the  wounded  soldiers,  but 
after  the  war  was  ended  they  were  dispersed  over 
the  whole  empire,  and  now  have  charge  of  the 


PROTOPOPES. 

The  ilife  of  the  urban  priests  is  formed  of  the 
protopopes  or  archpriests  of  a  parish.  These 
protopopes  fulfil  the  function  of  inspectors  of  the 
parochial  clergy.  They  may  rise  to  filling  a  seat 
in  the  Holy  Synod,  but  their  marriage  prevents 
them  from  entering  the  episcopacy.  The  igno- 
rance, the  isolation,  and  above  all  the  poverty 
of  the  village  popes  renders  their  position  an 
extremely  sad  one.  They  receive  no  money  from  the 
State,  or  only  a  very  trifling  sum.  In  the  provinces 
they  may  receive  as  much  as  300  roubles  a  year,  in 
thecountry  only  100  roubles,  so  that  they  are  obliged 
in  lai^e  part  to  depend  for  their  subsistence  upon 
their  parishioners,  under  the  form  of  casual  alms- 
givings, gratifications  on  the  occasion  of  bestowing 
the  sacraments,  and  so  forth.  This  manner  of 
seeking  their  maintenance  from  those  that  are 
under  them  gives  to  the  ministry  of  the  Russian 
pope  a  venal  character  which  greatly  detracts  from 
the  dignity  of  his  position. 


^cqond  T^oug^fss  on  BooK;^. 


Mr.  Stopford  Brooke's  delightful 
A  T""'mn  volume,  "  Tennyson :  his  Art  and 
°'*'  Relation  to  Modern  Life,"  is  meant 
to  be  a  book  of  exposition  and  criticism  ;  but  it 
is  not  wanting  in  interesting  information  as  well, 
especially  as  regards  the  emendations  and  addi- 
tions or  excisions  by  which  the  poet  so  con- 
stantly strove  to  perfect  his  work.  There  is, 
however,  a  note  (p.  319)  which  indicales  a  little 
gap  in  the  knowledge  of  the  well-equipped  critic 
Mr,  Brooke  writes  ; 

"  The  slamen- bearing  flowers  of  Ihe  yew  are  covered  wilh 
an  abundant  yellow  pollen,  which  Ihe  wind  dispetsei.  Each 
flawersendsupiisliLtlepuffof  sulphur-coloured  smoke.  .  .  . 
This  smoking  of  the  yew  seiied  on  Tennyson's  observing 
lancy.  He  added  a  stanza  10  '  In  Mcmoriam '  in  order  [o 
use  it  in  Ike  poem  :  [nxxix.]  " 

Now  it  is  quite  true  that  the  thirty-ninth 
canto,  or  stanza  as  Mr.  Brooke  calls  it,  of  "In 
Memorlam  "  was  an  after- thought  (I  think  that  It 
first  made  lis  appearance  in  the  eleventh  edition) ; 
but  this  account  of  its  origin  is  hardly  complete, 
and  the  full  story  is  sufficiently  interesting  to  de- 
serve a  paragraph  to  itself. 

The  yew  had  made  a  previous  appearance  in 
the  poem,  in  the  second  canto,  beginning, 

"Old  yew,  which  graspest  at  ihe  stones," 
and  containing  the  following  stanzas  : 
"  The  staiimi  Miig  the  JUwer  again. 
And  bring  the  firstling  to  Ihc  flock  ; 
And  in  the  dusk  of  (hee,  the  clock 
Beats  out  the  little  lives  of  men. 


It  will  be  seen  that  the  obvious  inference  from 
the  italicised  lines  is  that  the  yew  is  a  fiowcrtess 
tree,  of  absolutely  imbroken  gloom;  and  Lord 
Tennyson's  instinct  for  scientific  accuracy  de- 
manded a  correction.  The  original  canto  was 
allowed  to  stand,  but  the  new  canto  was  added 
to  supplement  the  imperfect  statement. 
"  Old  warder  of  these  buried  bones. 

And  answering  now  my  random  stroke 
WUh  /niil/ul  (loud  and  living  sBu>ki, 
Dark  yew,"  Ihat  graspest  at  the  stones 

And  dippest  toward  Ihe  dreamless  head, 
To  Ihtt  Its  tomei  the  gelden  htiur 
When  firmer  is  feeling  after  fi^wer  ; 

Btit  Sorrow  — lixt  upon  Ihe  dead. 

And  darkening  Ihe  dark  graves  of  men, — 
What  wbisper'd  from  her  lying  lipsT 
Thy  gleem  is  kindled  at  the  lips. 

And  passes  into  gloom  agiin." 

It  will  be  felt  that  the  history  of  the  canto  adds  to 
its  intrinsic  beautya  new  element  of  interesL^N. 


O 


Te 


for  Ihee  the  glow,  the  bloom. 
Who  changesl  not  in  any  gale. 
Nor  branding  summer  suns  avail 

\ch  Ihy  thousand  years  of  gloom. " 


Nothing  could  have  been  more  grateful 

Ham^K^d     '"  *^^  \oyits  of  poetry  than  the  gift 

from  America  to  England  of  a  bust  or 

John  Keats,  and  the  charm  of  the  gift  was  enhanced 
y  the  happy  resolution  to  carry  it  to  Hampstead. 
the  home  of  that  wonderful  poet's  glory  and  of  hi; 
sorrow.  It  was  there  that  his  most  exquisite  poenw 
were  written  ;  it  was  there  that  he  loved  so  pas- 
sionately and  so  vainly ;  and  it  was  there  that  he 
lost  his  brother  and  received  himself  the  warning 
of  an  early  death. 

The  short  life  of  Keats— he  died  at  twenty-six— 
was  dedicated  to  Poetry,  and  it  was  no  presumption 
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but  rather  a  noble  sense  of  power,  that  led  him  to 
say,  "  I  think  I  shall  be  among  the  English  Poets." 
Not  only  is  his  place  among  them  secure,  but  for 
imaginative  charm  and  for  consummate  execution 
he  ranks  with  the  highest.  Much  that  he  wrote  has 
the  luxuriant  extravagance  of  youthful  fancy.  His 
imagination  runs  riot  in  Endymion^  which  never- 
theless is  a  poet's  work  throughout ;  but  in  a  little 
time  he  escaped  from  this  immaturity  of  art,  to 
write  such  poems  as  St  Agne^  Eve  and  Hyperiotiy 
the  Ode  to  a  Nightingale  and  the  Ode  on  a  Grecian 
Urn.  These  and  half  a  dozen  more  poems  of 
consummate  beauty  ensure  to  Keats  his  place 
among  the  immortals.  In  his  verse  we  have  "  in- 
finite riches  in  a  little  room."  While  loving  his 
poetry,  we  can  also  love  the  man  ;  for  his  nature, 
with  all  its  waywardness  and  irritability,  was  most 
winning.  It  has  been  said  that  "  no  man  who  ever 
lived  has  inspired  in  his  friends  a  deeper  or  more 
devoted  affection,"  and  as  a  proof  of  this,  witness 
the  love  of  the  artist  Severn  that  led  him  to 
sacrifice  his  prospects  while  watching  for  months 
the  painful  deathbed  of  the  poet.  It  was,  we 
believe,  from  this  artist's  portrait  of  his  friend  that 
Miss  Anne  Whitney,  of  Boston,  executed  the  striking 
bust  which  is  now  placed  in  the  parish  church  of 
Hampstead. 

The  associations  of  Hampstead  with  literature 
and  art  are  too  numerous  to  be  mentioned  in  a 
short  paragraph ;  but  with  regard  to  Keats  and 
Coleridge,  it  is  interesting  and  pathetic  to  recall 
an  incident  which  was  not  alluded  to  at  the  me- 
morial meeting.  One  of  the  speakers  said  that  he 
believed  Wordsworth  and  Keats  met  at  Hampstead, 
but  this  is,  we  think,  little  more  than  a  conjecture.- 
The  two  poets  did  dine  together  in  London  at 
Haydon's,  but  it  is  very  unlikely  either  that  Words- 
worth found  his  way  to  Hunt's  cottage  in  the  Vale 
of  Health  or  that  Keats  was  the  guest  of  Mr. 
Hoare,  whose  home  on  the  "  breezy  Heath  "  was 
frequented  from  time  to  time  during  the  early  years 
of  the  century  by  a  whole  nest  of  singing  birds. 

Thither  came  Crabbe  and  Campbell,  Wordsworth 
and  Rogers,  Scott,  Joanna  Baillie,  and  Tom  Moore. 
Southey  may  have  been  welcomed  also  under  that 
hospitable  roof  and  so  may  Coleridge,  who  was 
living  two  miles  away,  but  this  is  uncertain.  We 
know,  however,  that  in  1819  Coleridge  and  Keats 
met  in  the  fields  between  Highgate  and  Hampstead 
and  walked  together  with  a  third  companion  for 
two  miles,  while  Coleridge  "  broached  a  thousand 
things."  "  I  heard  his  voice  as  he  came  towards 
me,"  Keats  wrote,  "  I  heard  it  as  he  moved  away — 
I  had  heard  it  all  the  interval — if  it  may  be  called 
so."    It  was  after  that.—;,  d. 


TV,  ,_, .       There  are,  broadly  speakmg,  two  ways 

Dialect  in  u*   u  *.u  y  1     e  •       •   1  vr 

Fiction.  ^^  which  the  novelist  of  provincial  life 
may  manage  his  dialect — he  may  re- 
produce it  with  scrupulous  exactness,  or  he  may  be 
content  with  subtly  and  unobtrusively  suggesting 
it.  Of  these,  the  first,  or  realistic,  method  certainly 
has  the  merit  of  being  truthful  and  life-like  ;  but 
unfortunately,  in  dialect,  truth  is  apt  to  become 
unintelligible,  and  the  unintelligible  is  unsatisfac- 
tory from  the  reader's  point  of  view.    There  are 


excellent  short  stories  published  monthly  in  the 
American  magazines  the  very  appearance  of  which 
is  appalling.  The  final  ^'s  of  present  participles 
and  the  ^'s  and  /'s  of  "ands"  and  "ofs"  are 
faithfully  and  laboriously  omitted,  together  with 
a  considerable  proportion  of  the  letters  of  most 
other  words,  and  the  drift  of  the  narrative  is  ob- 
scurely seen  through  a  thick,  bewildering  mist  of 
apostrophes.  And  here  it  is  only  a  matter  of  pro- 
nunciation ;  in  the  case  of  a  genuine  dialect,  with  a 
vocabulary  of  its  own,  the  confusion  is  worse  con- 
founded. There  is  the  Scotch  dialect,  which, 
presuming  on  its  long  and  honourable  record  in 
literature,  appears  to  claim  a  prescriptive  right  to 
vex  the  Southern  ear.  In  the  old  days  of  Scott 
and  Burns,  things  were  not  so  bad,  as  a  glossary 
was  provided  to  which  the  poor  untutored  English- 
man might  turn  when  "  bubblyjock  "  or  "  bield  " 
or  "canty,"  dawned  on  his  astonished  sight.  But 
now  he  is  left  to  his  own  devices.  Some  novels 
from  the  North  of  the  Tweed  incline  one  to  suggest 
that  it  would  be  well  to  gratify  national  pride  by 
admitting  the  Scots  tongue,  for  literary  purposes, 
to  the  rank  of  a  separate  language.  Then  transla- 
tions could  be  published,  and  all  would  go  well. 
Seriously,  a  little  less  uncompromising  accuracy  in 
the  presentment  of  dialect  would  not  stand  in  the 
wky  of  dramatic  truth  or  artistic  completeness, 
while  it  would  make  things  much  pleasanter  for 
the  reader.  Note  how  cleverly  Mr.  Hardy,  for 
example,  manages  to  keep  the  safe  midway  course 
between  the  Scylla  of  realism  and  the  Charybdis 
of  untruth — how  without  turning  his  pages  into 
elaborate  exercises  in  phonetics  he  contrives  to 
suggest  the  characteristic  Dorset  speech  by  an 
occasional  hint  of  pronunciation,  or  word,  or  turn 
of  phrase. — a  l.   

Before  the  '^^^  question  is  often  asked  how  far 
Cimain.^  ^  ni3"  is  permitted  to  be  deliberately 
self-exhibitive  in  his  writings.  After 
all,  there  is  no  other  answer  but  the  old  one.  It 
all  rests  upon  the  speaker.  Certain  acquaintances 
on  our  bo»okshelves  bore  us  to  extinction,  discourse 
they  never  so  wisely,  while  others,  less  learned  and 
instructive,  it  may  be,  have  that  indefinable  charm, 
more  easily  felt  than  analysed,  which  never  palls. 
To  a  certain  degree,  it  may  be  said,  every  author  is 
self- betrayed.  A  writer's  subject  or  his  ideas  may 
not  be  his  own,  but  his  style  is  inevitably  personal 
and  characteristic.  Once  again  let  it  be  said,  "  Le 
style  est  I'homme  m^me."  If  we  look  close  enough 
we  discover  him  beneath  it.  Every  book  is  in 
greater  or  lesser  measure  an  autobiography.  But, 
conceding  this,  it  is  not  to  be  recommended  that  he 
should  step  on  the  stage  and  reveal  himself  unasked 
to  the  reader's  gaze.  Some  few,  indeed,  have  be- 
come their  own  showmen  with  splendid  success. 
Heine  and  Goethe,  for  instance,  Thackeray  and 
Lamb.  We  should  lose  much  in  losing  their  self- 
revelations,  their  opinions  on  matters  relevant  and 
irrelevant.  But  the  glamour  gift  must  be  his  who 
would  imitate  their  candour,  and  to  how  few  is  it 
given  !  On  him  who  is  not  sure  that  his  self- 
consciousness  will  never  bore,  a  wise  reserve  is 
incumbent.  He  had  best  conceal  his  identity 
behind  the  curtain. — k. 
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IV.— IN  ADULT   LIFE  AND  OLD  AGE. 


THE   BUILDING   ACCOMPLISHED. 

THE  first  great  point  that  we  must  now  note 
is  that  the  human  house  is  at  length  built. 
Its  structure  is  absolutely  finished  in  every 
part,  and  it  is  about  three  parts  furnished. 

Now  let  this  great  fact  be  impressed  upon  us, 
that  our  two  infants  who  set  out  on  their  journey 
in  life,  hand  in  hand,  to  become  a  man  and  a  woman, 
have  now  successfully  accomplished  the  task. 
They  have  been  wholly  and  wisely  guided  by 
their  parents  in  so  doing  during  the  first  half  of 
the  period,  and  during  the  second  their  inde- 
pendence and  responsibility  have  gradually  in- 
creased together,  until  at  twenty-five  control  has 
finally  ceased.  The  two  are  now  no  longer  the 
children  of  so-and-so,  but  independent  men  and 
women,  representing  the  new  generation,  and  one 
possessing,  we  trust,  many  points  of  superiority  over 
its  predecessors. 

THE   MAN. 

As  the  ideal  two  stand  before  us  now  we  see  of 
what  advantage  the  application  of  the  laws  of  Modern 
Hygiene  has  been  to  them.  ^  The  man  is  just  6  feet 
and  weighs  1 1  stone,  the  woman  is  5  feet  4  inches 
and  weighs  9^  stone.  In  the  man  we  observe  the 
strong  and  well-knit  frame.  The  head  well  poised 
on  a  strong  neck.  The  back  flat  and  hollowed 
below.  The  points  of  the  shoulders  well  to  the 
rear,  and  the  broad,  mobile  chest  quite  as  prominent 
as  the  abdomen  below.  The  hands  firm  and 
muscular,  the  legs  straight,  and  the  calves  well 
developed.  The  finished  house,  in  short,  well 
repays  all  the  labour  spent  in  building  it  with  care, 
and  the  moral  and  mental  characteristics  of  the 
soul  that  dwells  in  it  show  that  this  beautiful 
erection  is  not,  after  all,  the  home  of  a  pagan  or  a 
savage,  but  of  a  cultured  Christian  gentleman. 


THE   WOMAN. 

If  such  be  the  man,  what  shall  we  say  about  the 
woman  ?  We  cannot  depict  her  more  truly,  and  at 
the  same  time  give  her  higher  praise,  than  by  saying 
she  is  the  type  of  a  true  woman  allowed  to  grow 
physically  on  natural  feminine  lines,  and  enriched 
morally  and  mentally  with  a  broad,  liberal  culture, 
which  includes  as  its  fruits  all  those  graces  that  are 
distinctly  feminine.  The  first  feature  that  strikes 
one  about  her,  perhaps  as  the  outcome  of  her 
hygienic  training,  is  repose.  There  is  not  only 
an  absence  of  twitching  and  starting  that  betray  an 

*  This  description  applies  only  to  the  English.  The  standard 
of  perfection  in  height  and  weight  varies  much  in  different 
countries,  as  in  Japan,  etc. 


imperfect  governing  power,  but  the  expression  and 
attitude  strikingly  convey  that  idea  of  restfu. 
strength  that  is  the  heritage  of  perfect  health.  Her 
bosom  does  not  heave  unduly,  respiration  no: 
being  carried  on  under  the  difficulties  produced 
by  a  contracted  and  rigid  corset.  The  skin  is  clear 
and  firm,  the  arms  are  shapely  and  rounded,  the 
muscles  being  indicated  but  not  unduly  emphasised. 
The  outlines  are  everywhere  softer  and  more 
rounded  than  in  the  man.  The  bust  is  well  formed, 
the  shoulders  neither  broad  nor  narrow  and  neither 
sloping  nor  square.  The  hips  are  broad,  the  legs 
straight,  and  the  feet  well  arched.  The  colour  is 
fresh  and  neither  pale  nor  earthy,  the  teeth  are 
small  and  regular,  the  eyes  clear  and  steady,  the 
brow  smooth  and  neither  low  nor  lofty.  In  short 
we  are  struck  ever>'where  by  the  presence  of  the 
"  golden  mean  *'  and  the  absence  of  extremes. 

MARRIAGE. 

Having  then  successfully  arrived  thus  far,  the 
next  step  to  be  assured  is  that  this  healthy  couple 
should  be  the  parents  of  the  next  generation,  who 
are  in  every  way  {pace  Dr.  Weissman)  to  be 
superior  to  the  present  one.  We  therefore  approach 
the  question  of  marriage  from  a  hygienic  point  of 
view.  The  best  age  for  women  to  marry  is  between 
twenty-one  and  twenty-eight ;  for  men,  between 
twenty-eight  and  thirty-five.  A  woman  is  not, 
however,  supposed  absolutely  to  reach  her  fullest 
perfection  until  the  somewhat  mature  age  of  thirty- 
five,  an  idea  that  may  either  be  founded  on  or  ha\e 
inspired  the  well-known  lines  of  Ben  Jonson  : 

Oft  in  danger,  yet  alive, 

We  are  come  to  thirty-five. 

Long  may  belter  years  arrive, 

Better  years  than  thirty- five. 

Could  philosophers  contrive 

Life  to  stop  at  thirty-five, 

Time  should  ne*er  his  hours  drive 

O'er  the  bounds  of  thirty-five. 

High  to  soar  and  deep  to  dive 

Nature  gives  to  thirty-five. 

Ladies,  stand  and  stock  your  hive. 

Trifle  not  at  thirty-five, 

For  howsoe'er  you  live  or  strive. 

Your  life  declines  at  thirty  five. 

FALLING  IN   LOVE. 

Men  are  supposed  to  get  nearest  to  perfection 
at  forty.  There  can  be  no  doubt  that  the  whole 
question  of  marriage,  looked  at  as  determining  the 
character  of  the  next  generation,  is  largely  compli- 
cated and  obscured  by  the  question  of  love.     Nov 
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we  are  very  far  from  accepting  the  position  of  Count 
Tolstoi,  that  the  passion  of  love  should  have  nothing 
to  do  with  marriage,  which  he  thinks  should  be 
founded  on  mutual  esteem  and  tried  friendship 
alone ;  but,  on  the  other  hand,  we  do  not  see  why 
educated  Anglo-Saxons  should  allow  love  to  over- 
ride, as  it  often  does,  every  other  consideration  of 
health  and  suitability,  and  should  talk  of  falling  in 
love  with  a  helpless  fatalism  worthy  of  the  most 
dreamy  of  Orientals.  A  loveless  marriage  can 
never  be  a  true  union,  but,  on  the  other  hand,  a 
marriage  which  uses  love  to  defy  other  important 
considerations  of  health  and  suitability,  can  never 
be  a  fully  blessed  one. 

POINTS  TO   BE  CONSIDERED. 

The  following  are  a  few  important  points  to  be 
carefully  considered  besides  falling  in  love  if  the 
marriage  is  to  be  worthy  of  the  name  and  based  on 
something  higher  than  selfishness. 

There  should  be  reasonable  similarity  of  social 
position,  of  temper,  of  tastes,  of  age,  of  style,  and 
of  race.  When  we  say  reasonable,  we  mean  that 
while  a  slight  difference  in  most  of  these  qualities 
is  often  helpful,  a  great  difference  is  disastrous. 
No  extremes  are  safe,  and  unions  of  May  and 
November  are  not  to  be  held  up  as  typical 
marriages. 

In  the  next  place,  both  parties  should  possess 
(not  merely  *•  be  in  " )  good  health.  The  distinction 
is  this,  a  person  with  various  hereditary  or  acquired 
diseases  may  be.  in  good  health  at  the  time  of 
marriage,  but  cannot  be  said  \.o  possess  good  health. 
Certain  developments  of  hereditary  disease,  and 
certain  stages  of  acquired  diseases,  and  certain 
general  conditions  of  health,  or,  rather,  ill-health, 
ought  to  be  considered  by  general  opinion  as 
absolute  barriers  to  matrimony.  We  are  thankful 
to  think  that  such  unions  between  people  so 
afflicted,  producing  so  much  misery  in  innocent 
sufferers,  are  becoming  rarer  ;  and  that  a  healthy 
opinion  is  arising  and  gaining  strength  that  will 
not  sanction  such  unholy  alliances,  nor  accept 
"  falling  in  love  "  as  a  justification. 

MARRIAGE  OF  COUSINS. 

Again,  the  marriage  of  first  cousins  is  not  desir- 
able, and  is  especially  pernicious  if  persisted  in  for 
generations.  A  single  marriage  of  first  cousins,  both 
possessing  perfect  health,  may  be  permitted  by 
hygiene  exceptionally.  On  the  other  hand,  the  most 
fatal  marriages  are  those  of  cousins  where  both 
are  sufferers  from  the  same  hereditary  disease. 
There  is  no  doubt  that  the  first  consideration  is 
health,  and  a  long  way  after  it  comes  the  question 
of  cousinship. 

The  last  point  is  that  poverty  which,  alas  !  too 
often  cannot  be  avoided  is  specially  inimical  to 
health  in  town  lives.  Few  people  have  any  idea  how 
enormous  is  the  proportion  of  sickness  to  health  in  a 
working  man's  household  in  town  as  compared 
either  with  his  fellow  in  the  country  or  the  rich 
above  him ;  and  still  fewer  understand  the  real 
bearing  of  poverty  on  health.  We  hear  a  great 
deal  of  loss  of  health  through  the  luxury,  idleness, 


and  vices  of  the  rich,  but  it  is  little  compared  with 
the  results  of  poverty,  exposure,  and  starvation. 

THE  CONTROL  OF  HABITS. 

Passing  on  after  these  few  remarks  on  matrimony, 
we  notice  that  growth  and  education  have  dis- 
appeared out  of  our  programme,  leaving,  however^ 
one  or  two  special  points  in  connection  to  be  con- 
sidered. At  this  age  special  care  must  be  taken  to 
watch  against  and  avoid  the  mastery  of  habits. 
Few  at  this  age  may  be  cultivated,  as  compared 
with  the  many  that  must  be  resisted ;  and  new 
habits  should  be  acquired  only  deliberately  and 
with  great  caution,  and  never  indulged  to  the 
extent  of  their  becoming  master.  While  principles 
of  all  sorts,  physical,  mental,  and  moral,  should 
be  firmly  held,  they  should  never  degenerate  in 
ruts  or  grooves,  as  these  are  not  compatible  with 
perfect  health  of  mind  and  body. 

HYGIENE  OF   PROFESSIONS. 

Another  special  point  that  arrests  us  is  the  choice 
of  a  profession.  It  is  true  that  this  must  be  made 
antecedent  to  the  period  we  have  reached,  which 
is  that  of  practice  rather  than  choice,  but  we  have 
postponed  its  discussion  till  now.  We  find  that 
clerks  of  all  sorts  die  at  the  average  rate,  and 
represent  what  may  be  called  the  hygiene  mean 
in  employments.  Above  them  in  duration  of  lives 
come  necessarily  bakers,  shoemakers,  artists,  coal- 
miners,  drapers,  lawyers,  grocers,  farmers,  while 
the  utmost  span  of  long  life  is  reached  by  clergy- 
men. Below  them,  on  the  other  hand,  with 
diminishing  spans  of  life,  come  tailors,  doctors, 
butchers,  painters,  cabmen,  sweeps,  publicans, 
metal-miners,  while  the  very  worst  lives  are  pub- 
licans and  barmen.'  Country  lives  are  always 
healthier  than  town  lives,  and  there  can  be  no 
doubt  that  those  who  leave  the  country  to  reside 
in  London  lose  on  an  average  many  years  of  life 
by  so  doing. 

WOMEN   LESS   HEALTHY. 

Women's  life,  though  as  a  rule  longer,  is  less 
healthy  than  that  of  men,  and  I  think  we  may  find 
at  least  four  great  causes  for  this.  There  is,  first  of 
all,  the  burden  of  a  family,  with  all  the  ills— most 
of  them  avoidable,  but  not  avoided— that  follow 
in  its  train.  There  is  next  their  w^eaker  and  more 
delicate  physical  organisation,  that  is  so  much  more, 
easily  disturbed  than  that  of  men.  Thirdly,  there, 
is  the  fact  that  as  a  rule  women  spend  a  far  greates 
proportion  of  their  lives  indoors  ;  and  lastly,  there 
are  many  more  unfulfilled  lives  amongst  women  thaa 
amongst  men,  although  the  proportion  is  being 
certainly  lowered.  A  word  as  to  this.  It  was 
amazing  to  see,  until  a  few  years  ago,  what  a  very 
large  proportion  of  unmarried  women  were  without 
any  object  before  them,  whose  lives  were  empty 
instead  of  full,  and  who  had  no  apparent  reason 
for  living  at  all.  Of  late  years,  when  doors  have 
been  open  to  occupation  for  the  educated  classes, 
this  evil  has  been  partly  remedied,  but  is  still 
common,  and  wherever  it  is  found  is  a  strongs 

'  See  "  Leisure  Hour  "  for  1890,  p.  ^o^ 
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potential  and  predisposing  cause  of  ill-Health — 
physical,  mental,  and  moral.  In  dealing  with  cases 
of  nervous  debility  and  irritation  one  constantly 
finds  that  the  real  trouble  and  cause  of  the  illness 
is  an  objectless  life  ;  and  there  is  no  doubt  whatever 
in  my  mind  that  this  fourth  cause  that  I  have 
given  is  a  most  potent  source  of  disease,  especially 
in  the  nerve  centres. 


THE   HYGIENE  OF   HOBBIES. 

With  regard  to  keeping  out  of  grooves  and  ruts, 
so  common  in  men  who  are  absorbingly  occupied 
in  a  definite  round  of  daily  toil,  there  can  be  no 
doubt  of  the  value  of  hobbies  not  pressed  too  far. 
A  man  who  in  addition  to  his  daily  work  has  some 
special  subject  or  occupation  of  a  totally  different 
nature  that  interests  him  is  likely  to  be  in  better 
health  than  one  who  has  not. 


ON   FOOD. 

The  question  of  food  comes  next  in  order ;  and 
here  we  are  at  once  face  to  face  with  a  most 
humiliating  fact — that  most  people  who  can  afford 
it  eat  (and  drink)  too  much.  Indeed,  if  the  surplus 
eaten  by  the  rich  were  given  to  the  poor,  all  classes 
would  benefit  without  an  extra  penny  being  ex- 
pended. Hitherto,  our  readers  will  have  marked, 
we  have  said  it  is  hard  to  eat  too  much  of  whole- 
some food.  Such,  alas  !  is  not  now  the  case. 
We  do  not  nearly  grasp  the  great  difference  there 
is  in  the  amount  of  material  required  to  build  a 
house  and  that  needed  to  keep  it  in  repair.  The 
building  is  now  over.  Not  nearly  so  much  animal 
food,  therefore,  is  now  needed,  and  yet  in  how 
many  cases  is  more  eaten,  in  defiance  of  the 
simplest  dictates  of  common  sense  !  A  man  or  a 
woman  cannot  eat  as  much  as  they  like  even  of  the 
plainest  and  most  wholesome  food  with  impunity. 
Up  to  this  time  the  great  point  was  quality,  now  it 
is  quantity  as  well. 

JOHN   BULL. 

Perhaps  nothing  does  greater  harm  than  a  false 
ideal ;  and  few  things  have  been  worse  in  this 
direction  than  the  typical  John  Bull,  who  is  held 
up  to  the  admiration  of  Young  England.  This 
ridiculous  object,  with  his  eyes  protruding  with  fat, 
his  mottled  and  empurpled  visage,  his  short, 
apoplectic  neck,  his  enormous  and  unwieldy  frame, 
may  be  useful  as  a  frightful  warning  to  the  young, 
and  a  correct  picture  of  what  a  man  ought  not  to 
be,  but  certainly  does  not,  and  we  trust  never  will, 
represent  any  typical  Englishman.  In  England, 
however,  there  is  no  doubt  we  consume  by  far  too 
much  animal  food,  and  the  head  and  forefront  of 
this  offence  is  London  and  the  other  large  cities. 
In  England  each  man  consumes  on  an  average 
136  lbs.  of  meat :  in  France  46  lbs. ;  in  Germany 
35  ;  in  Belgium  84  ;  and  it  is  a  common  fact  that 
whereas  there  is  provision  in  the  body  for  the 
storage  of  excess  of  fat  and  starch  food,  there  is 
none  for  excess  of  animal  food,  which  thus,  by 
retrograde  changes,  becomes  a  poison  in  the  blood, 
laying  the  foundation  of  gout  and  other  diseases. 


ON   MEALS. 

During  the  period  of  adult  life  we  should  not 
increase  much  in  weight  (the  less  the  better). 
The  principal  meal  is  best  made  in  the  middle 
of  the  day,  about  1.30,  in  the  shape  of  a  good 
hot  lunch  or  early  dinner.  At  dinner  in  the 
evening  less  should  be  eaten,  but  more  variety 
is  required.  Digestion  and  assimilation  are 
strongest  and  most  active  in  the  morning,  hence 
the  importance  of  a  hearty  breakfast  The  French 
style  of  two  good  meals  a  day—  a  breakfast  at  twelve 
and  a  dinner  at  six  or  seven — is  not  good,  although 
there  is  a  cup  of  coffee  and  bread  in  the  early 
morning  as  well.  Among  labourers,  the  heaviest 
part  of  the  day's  work  is  frequently  done  before 
noon,  and  a  good  substantial  breakfast  should  be 
taken  before  eight,  and  not  after  twelve.  Thc 
result  of  the  latter  plan  is  that,  in  a  day,  the  French 
workman  only  does  from  200  to  300  foot  tons  of 
work,  against  the  400  foot  tons  of  the  English 
navvy.  A  "  foot-ton  "  of  work  is  the  power  required 
to  raise  a  ton  one  foot  high. 


APPROPRIATE  DRESS. 

Now  as  to  dress.  With  regard  to  the  fair  sex, 
let  them  adopt  my  plan  of  a  modus  vivendt  between 
hygiene  and  fashion,  and  that  is,  give  all  their  under- 
garments to  the  former  to  make  and  only  the  outer 
ones  to  the  latter.  By  this  means  she  will  combine 
all  the  appearances  of  fashion  with  all  the  comforts 
of  health.  The  body  should  be  well,  but  not 
too  closely,  covered  with  fine,  but  not  too  fine, 
woollen  material  from  head  to  foot.  The  dresses 
should  not  be  too  heavy,  and  neither  they  nor  the 
skirts  should  be  suspended  from  the  hips. 

The  neck  and  shoulders  should  receive  special 
care,  and  should  never  be  bare  at  one  time  and 
closely  covered  with  boas  and  comforters  at  another 
in  the  same  atmosphere.  Hot  wraps  should  never 
be  worn  round  the  throat,  which  should  be  alwa)-s 
cool  and  exposed,  otherwise  it  always  gets  delicate 
and  becomes  a  source  of  danger.  With  regard  to 
the  feet,  the  stockings  should  be  warm  and  sus- 
pended, and  the  boots  should  have  two  charac- 
teristics at  least :  (i)  the  width  of  the  sole  must 
equal  the  tread  of  the  foot,  and  (2)  the  inner  edge 
of  each  boot  must  be  nearly  a  straight  line.  High 
heels  distort  the  body  and  destroy  the  temper,  but 
do  not  necessarily  shorten,  though  they  embitter, 
life. 

The  dress  of  the  sterner  sex  need  not  detam  us. 
A  flannel  belt  is  a  safeguard  against  chills,  and  does 
no  harm.  One  point  should  be  rememliered  as  to 
chills,  and  that  is,  fat  is  not  a  safeguard  against 
them  ;  indeed,  fat  does  not  lessen  the  risk  of  taking 
cold,  but  increases  it. 

ON   BATHING. 

Now  as  to  cleanliness.  The  daily  bath  and  the 
weekly  wash  should  be  continued,  and  the  latter 
should  never  be  omitted.  The  skin  requires  soap 
all  over  once  a  week.  The  head  should  not  always 
be  wet,  remembering  that  water  is  bad  for  the  hair. 
We  regret   to   see  that  some  elderly  gentlemen. 


IN  ADULT  LIFE  AND  OLD  AGE. 
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otherwise  well  conducted,  still  seek  a  fictitious 
crown  of  martyrdom  or  heroism  by  plunging  into 
the  Serpentine  and  other  ice-cold  waters  at  all 
seasons  of  the  year.  Such  conduct  has  no  relation 
to  bravery — it  is  simply  foolhardy. 


EXERCISE  AND   REST. 

Coming  now  to  exercise  and  rest,  we  still  uphold 
the  eight  hours  bill  as  a  working  average.  There 
can  be  no  doubt  that  the  average  sleep  required  is 
higher  now  in  these  days  of  pressure,  than  before 
the  age  of  steam  and  stress,  when  day-dreaming 
was  more  common,  and  saints*  days  occurred  every 
week.  Even  now  many  men  never  take  more 
than  six  hours,  and  do  the  best  of  work  in  it ;  and 
women  require  rather  more  than  men,  but  eight 
hours  is  a  fair  average  all  round,  and  it  is  a  great 
mistake  not  to  take  enough.  Habit  has  a  good 
deal  to  say  to  it  as  well  as  temperament,  but  on 
these  details  we  cannot  now  enlarge.  Sleeplessness 
is,  alas  !  a  great  and  increasing  curse  ;  but  as  we 
shall  make  it  the  subject  of  a  special  article,  we 
do  not  enter  upon  it  now. 

SEDENTARY   LIVES. 

As  to  exercise,  it  is  now  of  the  greatest  im- 
portance, for  the  simple  reason  it  is  so  apt  to  be 
neglected.  The  object  being  neither  to  gain  nor 
lose  in  weight,  it  should  be  borne  in  mind  that  to 
exercise  till  you  glow  increases  weight,  whereas  to 
continue  it  till  you  perspire  decreases  it.  A 
sedentary  life  is  bad  alike  for  mind  and  body,  and 
inasmuch  as  many  occupations  are  largely  of  this 
nature,  definite  exercise  should  be  taken  each  dav. 
It  is  a  great  thing  for  City  men  who  have  to  be  m 
an  office  all  day  long  to  walk  to  and  from  business  ; 
and  hence,  from  a  hygienic  point  of  view,  those 
residential  districts  that  are  within  a  reasonable 
walk  of  the  City  are  of  great  value.  Such 
neighbourhoods  as  Russell  and  Bedford  Squares 
are  much  better  for  many  City  brain-workers  than 
any  other  on  this  account,  and  also  because  of  the 
possibility  of  taking  the  midday  meal  at  home 
instead  of  in  a  chop-house.  An  express  train 
every  day  is  a  heavy  price  to  pay  for  residence  at  the 
seaside,  and  sooner  or  later  produces  its  effect  upon 
the  brain.  Riding  on  horseback  is  pre-eminently 
of  value  to  sedentary  brain-workers  when  it  is 
possible,  and  is  hardly  to  be  over-estimated. 


USEFUL  EXERCISES. 

Other  useful  exercises  in  adult  life  are  dumb- 
bells, clubs,  bowls,  golf,  quoits,  gardening,  fishing, 
cricket,  hunting,  shooting,  boating,  and  yachting. 
In  sedentary  occupations, again,  a  Turkish  bath  once 
a  fortnight,  followed  by  a  brisk  long  walk,  is  a  great 
invigorator. 

Exercise  of  some  sort  should  be  regularly  taken 
three  times  a  day,  besides  walking  early  in  the 
morning,  before  lunch,  and  at  bedtime. 

Women  must  walk  to  keep  in  health,  driving  is 
not  enough.  The  practice  of  devoting  fifteen 
minutes   in  the  bedroom  at  the  beginning  and 


close  of  day  to  free  exercises  is  of  great  value.  In 
the  present  rush  of  life  women  are  constantly  in 
danger  of  exceeding  their  daily  income  of  strength. 
When  this  has  been  done  for  some  time  serious 
irritation  begins.  I  find  one  of  the  safest  and 
wisest  ways  of  checking  this  in  time  is  to  go 
quietly  to  bed  for  thirty-six  hours. 

There  are  many  women  in  active  life  to  whom 
it  would  be  a  great  boon  to  go  to  bed  for  this  time 
once  a  month  at  least. 


SPECIAL  DANGERS. 

Now  as  to  a  few  special  dangers  and  diseases. 

All  irregularities  and  excesses  should  be  avoided, 
especially  in  eating  and  drinking,  all  sudden  strains 
upon  the  heart,  worry  of  all  sorts,  loss  of  sleep,  and 
increase  of  fat. 

Gout,  that  inquisitor  of  middle  age,  that  so  well 
reproduces  the  tortures  of  the  rack,  is  nearly  always 
self-inflicted.  Uric  acid,  its  cause,  is  formed  instead 
of  urea,  whenever  excess  of  animal  food  is  taken, 
and  often  with  excess  of  saccharine  food.  The 
difference  between  urea  (the  normal)  and  uric  acid 
(the  diseased  product)  is  that  the  former  is  very 
soluble,  while  the  other  requires  8,000  times  its 
weight  of  water  to  dissolve  it.  It  therefore  unites 
with  the  soda  of  the  blood  and  forms  that  urate  of 
soda  which  accumulates  in  the  big  toe  and  other 
torture- chambers  of  the  body  in  the  form  of  chalk 
stones.  If  people,  therefore,  will  so  degrade  them- 
selves as  persistently  to  eat  too  much  animal  food, 
let  them  at  any  rate  take  three  or  four  glasses  of 
hot  water  daily  to  dissolve  some  of  this  poisonous 
material  if  possible. 


ajge  and  sex  in  disease. 

There  are  three  periods  in  adult  life  when  one 
seems  more  liable  to  go  wrong  than  at  other 
times.  The  one  is  at  thirty-six  years  of  age,  when 
thin  people  tend  to  become  fat  and  fat  people  thin  ; 
the  next  is  between  forty-five  and  fifty,  when  the 
appetite  fails,  nervous  diseases  appear,  when  one 
no  longer  likes  to  stoop  much  and  begins  to  prefer 
riding  to  walking ;  and  the  next  is  at  sixty-one, 
when  the  same  phenomena  appear  more  markedly. 
With  regard  to  the  sexual  distribution  of  disease, 
one  may  say  that  ordinary  kidney,  lung,  and  brain 
diseases,  accidents  of  all  sorts,  scarlet  fever,  and 
late  consumption  are  most  prevalent  among  males, 
and  cancer,  diphtheria,  typhoid  fever,  and  early 
consumption  amongst  females.  The  most  dis- 
tressing cause  of  nerve  breakdown  amongst  un- 
married women,  to  which  we  must  briefly  allude,  is 
that  sudden  change  of  circumstances  that  ensues 
when  a  father  dies  who,  through  carelessness  or 
improvidence,  has  neglected  to  make  adequate 
provision  for  his  unmarried  daughters.  Such  a 
cause  is  perhaps  more  common  here  than  abroad. 
Nothing  can  be  more  distressing  and  cruel  than 
for  girls  who  have  all  their  lives  lived  in  every 
luxury  and  without  a  care  suddenly  to  be  stripped 
of  everything,  through  no  fault  of  their  own,  and 
turned  out  of  their  home  to  provide  for  themselves 
as  best  they  can. 
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MODERN  HYGIENE  IN  PRACTICE. 


OLD   ACE. 

Maturity  may  be  defined  as  a  period  lasting  for 
about  thirty  years,  between  the  ages  of  twenty-five 
and  fifty-five  ;  old  age  as  beginning  to  commence 
(to  use  a  pleonasm)  very  gradually  at  fifty-five  and 
continuing  to  seventy-five  and  after. 

Let  us  remember  that  the  death  rate  from 
twenty-five  to  thirty-five  for  either  sex  is  but  8  per 
i,ooo  per  annum,  and  from  thirty-five  to  fifty-five 
is  15  for  men  and  13  for  women,  whereas  from 
fifty-five  to  seventy-five  it  is  49  for  men  and  43  for 
women,  while  after  seventy-five  it  is  very  rapid 


THE  TASK   ACCOMPLISHED. 

With  regard  to  old  age,  there  can  be  no  doubt 
that  life  has  been  greatly  lengthened  of  late  years  \ 
and  this  is  not  surprising  when  we  reflect  that 
hygiene  itself  has  made  nearly  all  its  progress 
during  the  last  fifty  years.  At  the  Queen's  accession 
the  causes  of  death  first  began  to  be  registered. 
Epidemics  were  still  supposed  to  be  of  "  telluric  " 
or  "meteoric"  origin.  Vaccination  came  in  in 
1840,  and  was  made  compulsory  in  1853,  with  the 
result  that  the  deaths  from  small-pox,  which  were 
60  per  1,000  in  1840,  became  6  per  1,000  in  1884. 
Typhus  has  disappeared.  Consumption,  cholera, 
and  scarlet  fever  have  greatly  diminished  ;  but  two 
diseases,  alas  !  incident  on  the  increase  of  life  in 
large  towns — typhoid  and  diphtheria — have  in- 
creased. 

As  we  have  discussed  the  hygienic  care  of  old 
age  so  exhaustively  elsewhere  in  these  pages,  we 
need  do  no  more  now  than  briefly  sum  up  those 
points  that  call  for  special  care.  They  are 
mainly  two  in  number,  equable  temperature  of 
sufficient  warmth,  and  little  food. 


It  is  then  most  attacks  of  asthma  come  on.    The 
following  diagram  shows  this. 


WARM    TEMPERATURE. 

Aged  people  should  never  be  exposed  to  sudden 
changes  of  temperature,  or  to  shock  of  cold.  Their 
vital  heat  is  waning  and  should  be  supplemented 
by  warm  rooms,  warmed  beds,  warm  houses,  warm 
foods,  warm  clothing.  Fur  is  very  useful,  and 
wool  is  invaluable.  Eiderdown  quilts  and  hot- 
water  bottles  are  needed  for  the  bed,  for  it  must 
never  be  forgotten  that  the  vital  powers  are  much 
lower  at  night  than  in  the  day,  and  notably  at 
2.0  A.M.,  which  is  the  most  eventful  hour  for  the 
human  race — most  are  bom  then,  and  most  die. 
The  temperature  is  lowest,  the  circulation  feeblest. 
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The  inner  line  shows  the  comparative  frcquciicy  of  resp'ratioo.  ^e 
outer  the  comparative  pulse  rale.    Both  are  feeblest  al  a.o  a.m. 


LITTLE   FOOD. 

The  next  point  is  little  food.  Of  800  people 
over  80, 90  per  cent,  were  small  or  moderate  eaters, 
and  only  10  per  cent,  large.  All  the  digestive 
powers  are  feebler,  and  much  food  only  chokes  the 
system.  The  diet  should  be  very  moderate,  light 
and  nourishing,  largely  milky,  and  farinaceous  and 
sweet.  The  food  should  always  be  warm,  and  some 
given  in  the  night.  Weight  should  not  be  gained 
but  slowly  decreased. 


WATCHWORDS. 

And  now,  as  we  part  company  with  our  t*<> 
aged  friends  whom  we  have  traced  from  their 
cradles,  shall  we  seek  to  sum  up  the  leading  point 
to  be  remembered  at  each  period  of  life  ? 


In  infancy 
In  childhood 
In  youth  . 
In  adult  life 
In  old  age 


milk  as  food 
unhindered  growth 
all-round  education 
abstinence  and  self-control 
warmth  and  little  food 


It  will  be  seen  from  these  papers  how  little 
empiricism  has  to  do  with  hygiene,  ajnd  hoir 
largely  it  is  based  on  common-sense  enlightened 
by  modern  science,  so  as  to  be  reasonable  and 
intelligible  to  all,  and  eminently,  therefore,  a  sub^t 
that  can  be  successfully  taught  to,  and  understanded 
by,  the  people. 
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The  Lord  High  Commissioner  in  Scotland. — The  repre- 
sentative of  royalty  in  the  Church  of  Scotland  is  an  officer 
chosen  annually,  and  holds  office  throughout  the  year, 
although  it  is  only  at  the  meetings  of  the  General  Assembly 
in  May  that  he  is  a  conspicuous  personage,  holding  lev^ 
at  Holyrood  Palace,  and  going  in  state  to  the  Assembly's 
meetings,  and  to  the  High  Church  on  Sundays.  He  is  ac- 
companied by  an  aide-de-camp  chosen  annually,  and  by  a 
"purse-bearer,"  The  latter  office  is  now  held  by  Mr. 
Falconer  Stewart,  but  the  appointment  was  held  for  nearly 
half  a  century  by  Dr.  Ramsay,  who  was  purse-bearer  to 
successive  commissioners,  and  who  now,  in  1894,  lives  in 
retirement  at  Torquay.  From  his  beautiful  garden  there, 
have  been  sent  to  the  Princess  of  Wales,  for  more  than 
twenty-five  years  past,  the  earliest  "lilies  of  the  valley,"  a 
favourite  flower  ot  Her  Royal  Highness,  and  recognised  as 
a  welcome  gift  from  the  veteran  Dr.  Ramsay's  garden  at 
Torquay. 

Hydrophobia  tneeeufally  treated  bj  Br.  Bniston's  Bath 
System. — A  remarkable  testimony  to  the  efficacy  of  the 
Buisson  treatment  is  reported  by  Kedar  Nath  Ganguli,  a 
physician  practising  at  Cossipore,  in  India.  After  describing 
the  state  of  a  Hindu  gentleman,  resident  at  Baranagore, 
brought  for  treatment.  Dr.  Ganguli  says:  "From  these 
premonitory  symptoms  I  knew  that  the  severe  symptoms 
were  not  far  distant  to  appear.  I  gave  him  the  bath  there 
and  then.  It  was  a  wonder  that  all  his  symptoms  disap- 
peared while  he  was  in  the  bath.  There  were  several  gen- 
tlemen of  the  locality  present  at  the  time.  They  have  all 
witnessed  this  wonderful  recovery  of  this  characteristic  case. 
I  repeated  the  bath  for  seven  days  for  this  case.  Since  then 
he  has  been  doing  well.  Previous  to  the  cure  of  this  case, 
I  had  very  little  faith  in  Dr.  Buisson's  accidental  discovery, 
but  since  this  wonderful  cure  all  doubts  as  regards  the 
curative  action  of  a  bath  like  this  have  been  removed  from 
my  mind." 

Arrangements  have  been  made  for  the  preparation  and 
the  constant  readiness  of  these  baths  in  Bombay,  Calcutta, 
Benares,  Agra,  and  other  populous  places  where  there  is 
likelihood  of  danger  from  hydrophobia.  Before  the  time  of 
M.  Pasteur's  treatment  by  inoculation  of  patients  with  ar- 
tificially prepared  virus,  the  system  of  Buisson  had  the  chief 
place  among  the  remedies  approved  by  the  medical  world 
in  Paris.  A  letter  from  Mr.  W.  Theobald,  late  of  the 
Geological  Survey  of  India,  now  retired,  says  that  "after 
thirty  years*  residence  between  1847  ^^^  1880,  he  is  fearful 
that  great  risk  arises  from  the  attempts  to  introduce 
Pasteur's  system  of  inoculation.  The  *  greased  cartridges ' 
were  made  the  agency  for  upsetting  the  fidelity  of  the 
native  army  at  the  time  of  the  mutiny,  and  he  thinks  that 
,  the  same  prejudice  prevails  against  the  employment  of  virus 
obtained  from  unclean  sources."  The  hint  from  an  old 
Indian  is  worthy  of  the  consideration  of  the  authorities. 

Scotch  Settlers  in  Essex,— ANliile  the  state  of  agricultural 
affairs  in  Essex  is  deplorable,  a  bright  exception  occurs  in 
the  case  of  settlers  from  Scotland.  In  the  report  by  Mr. 
Pringle,  it  is  said  that  on  one  estate  twelve  farms  are  on 
the  owner's  hands  at  one  time,  and  on  another  seven  are 
unlet  and  tenantless.  For  ten  years  the  decline  has  been 
going  on,  commencing  with  1875,  when  the  price  of  wheat 
began  to  decline  seriously.  Not  only  has  there  been 
reduction  of  rent,  in  one  case  as  much  as  80  per  cent.,  50 
per  cent,  being  the  average  ;  for  the  ordinar}'  Essex  farmer 
cannot  adapt  himself  to  the  altered  conditions  of  farming. 
But  many  of  the  Scottish  emigrants  are  doing  very  well. 


Mr.  Pringle's  report  says  :  *•  Not  only  do  the  men  work 
hard,  but  their  wives  and  families  take  an  active  part  in  the 
ordinary  everyday  work  of  the  farm.  The  wives  and 
daughters  superintend  and  assist  in  the  dairy  department, 
while  the  sons  drive  the  horses  or  feed  the  cattle.  A  large 
proportion  of  these  settlers  have  no  pretensions,  and  make 
no  pretensions,  to  be  gentlemen  farmers  ;  they  were  brought 
up  as  'working  farmers,'  and  in  Essex  they  are  simply 
continuing  in  the  manner  of  life  to  which  they  were  accus- 
tomed. Taking  everything  into  account,  and  remembering 
how  farmers  have  suffered  in  all  parts  of  the  United 
Kingdom  since  1879,  ^  ^™  clearly  of  opinion  that  the 
Scotch  settlers  in  £^x  have  not  proved  the  failures  that 
some  would  have  us  believe ;  on  the  contrar}',  that  the 
great  majority  have  held  and  are  holding  their  ow^n. 
Without  going  beyond  the  evidence  given  to  me  by  some  of 
the  best  English  farmers  in  Essex  (and  I  am  now  referring 
to  men  whose  names  are  well  known  and  opinions  every- 
where respected),  it  is  highly  probable  that  before  long  the 
example  set  by  the  cautious  and  calculating  cowkeeper  and 
grass-farmer  from  Ayrshire  will  find  many  followers  among 
the  ^/it€  of  Essex  farmers— not  because  he  gathers  in  more, 
but  because  he  gives  out  less." 

Since  the  publication  of  this  report,  it  has  been  asked 
whether  larger  colonies  of  Scotchmen  might  not  migrate  to 
the  south  and  east  of  England,  and  take  possession  of 
vacant  farms  at  a  low  rent  and  with  fair  leases,  instead  of 
emigrating  to  remote  parts  of  America.  They  might  come, 
it  has  been  said,  in  sufficient  numbers  to  make  it  worth  their 
while  to  bring  with  them  their  own  minister  and  the  *'  hen- 
wife,"  who  in  Scottish  farms  and  glebes  manages  the  poultry, 
with  profit  unknown  in  England.  There  have  been,  how- 
ever, too  many  failures  to  encourage  rash  experiments  ;  and 
each  case  must  be  judged  by  its  own  circumstances. 

Zoological  and  Botanical  Treasures  from  Kyaasaland. — 
By  the  researches  of  Mr.  H.  Johnston,  the  British  Com- 
missioner in  Nyassaland,  a  large  collection  of  specimens, 
many  of  them  new  species,  have  been  added  to  the  British 
Museum.  Mr.  Alexander  White,  an  experienced  collector, 
has  explored  the  mountain  r^on  of  Milauji,  and  has  brought 
home  many  new  specimens  of  Alpine  plants  from  Central 
Africa.  The  silver  medal  of  the  Zoological  Society  has 
been  presented  to  Mr.  Johnston.  The  museums  on  the 
Continent,  as  well  as  in  England,  have  been  enriched  by 
these  natural-history  collections. 

Sir  Harry  Parkes  of  Anstralia — This  veteran  statesman 
of  New  South  Wales  was  entertained  by  the  citizens  of 
Sydney  at  a  festival  in  celebration  of  his  eightieth  birthday. 
Sir  Harr}',  in  an  interesting  speech,  gave  many  historical 
recollections  of  Australian  progress,  and  he  declared  that 
the  remainder  of  his  life  would  be  devoted  to  the  union  of 
all  the  Australian  colonies,  each  retaining  its  own  policy 
and  administration.  He  hoped  yet  to  see  them  at  one  as  to 
mutual  freedom  of  trade,  and  a  more  close  alliance  with  the 
mother  country  in  matteis  of  colonial  and  Imperial  rule. 

Babbage'i  *'  Calenlating  Machine  "  Surpassed. — It  must 
be  more  than  sixty- five  years  since  Mr.  Babbage  astonished 
the  world  by  the  action  of  his  calculating  machine.  A 
lecture  by  Dr.  Lardner,  at  the  Edinburgh  meeting  of  the 
British  Association  in  1834  gave  a  popular  exposition  of  the 
mechanical  wonder  and  its  varied  uses.  There  have  been 
improvements  since  that  old  time,  but  the  recent  American 
invention  of  the  Arithmometer  has  become  a  new  source  of 
surprise,  and,  if  all  reports  are  true,  promises  to  be  of  endless 
utility.     The  calculation  of  numbers  was  the  original  object 
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of  the  Burrough's  Arithmometer,  but  it  has  latterly  been 
improved  by  a  type-writing  arrangement,  and  is  now  intro- 
duced under  the  name  of  Burrough's  Registering  Accountant. 
The  machine  is  not  inconveniently  enlarged  by  the  addition. 
As  a  figuring  and  adding  machine  it  measures  about  12  inches 
hig^i  15  inches  from  front  to  back,  and  10  inches  wide,  the 
width  only  being  increased  by  the  type- writer.  A  million 
sterling  is  the  adding  capacity  of  the  machine.  By  the 
addition  of  more  keys,  however,  its  capacity  can  be 
extended  indefinitely.  Besides  the  Burrough's  accountant, 
the  syndicate  controlling  the  patent  has  acquired  the 
comptometer,  which  is  a  machine  specially  adapted  for 
subtraction,  multiplication,  and  division.  It  is  worked  by 
keys  in  a  somewhat  similar  manner  to  the  Burrough's 
accountant,  but  the  results  appear  on  numeral  wheels  at  the 
front  of  the  machine.  The  Burrough's  accountant  and  the 
comptometer  are  adapted  to  all  classes  of  commercial 
accounts  and  scientific  computations,  while  the  dual  type- 
writer will  write  invoices,  wage  lists,  and  the  like. 

The  BritUh  Maienm  and  the  Sultan.— The  Sultan  has 
sent  to  the  British  Embassy  for  presentation  to  the  British 
Museum  in  London  a  complete  collection,  beautifully  bound, 
of  all  the  works  published  in  the  Turkish  dominions  since 
his  accession  to  the  throne  in  1876.  To  these  are  added 
a  large  number  of  fine  photographs,  illustrating  the  various 
educational  &nd  industrial  institutions  which  have  been 
established  during  the  same  period  in  the  Ottoman  empire. 

Olympic  Oames  Eestored.— The  world-wide  interest 
taken  in  athletic  sports  has  led  many  enthusiastic  lovers  of 
games  to  propose  an  international  congress,  which  might 
rival  the  fame  of  the  Olympic  games  of  ancient  times.  It 
is  proposed  that  the  first  meeting  should  take  place  at 
Athens  in  1896.  The  King  of  Greece  has  gladly  accepted 
the  offer  to  make  his  capital  the  scene  of  the  earliest  inter- 
national games.  \Vhether  water  or  land  sports  are  to  be 
attempted  has  not  been  determined,  but  one  decision  has 
been  arrived  at,  that  only  amateurs  in  athletic  sports  are  to 
be  admitted.  The  following  is  the  definition  of  an  amateur 
as  distinguished  from  a  professional :  "Any  person  who  has 
never  taken  part  in  any  public  competition  open  to  all 
comers  or  competed  for  a  prize  in  specie  or  for  a  sum  of 
money  derived  from  any  source  whatever,  notably  from 
admissions  to  the  ground,  or  with  professionals,  or  who  has 
never  been  at  any  ])eriod  of  his  life  a  salaried  professor  or 
instructor  in  physical  exercises."  This  is  good,  as  far  as  it 
goes,  and  the  exclusion  of  professionals  will  prevent  some 
evils.  Whether  the  confining  competition  to  amateurs  will 
prevent  betting  and  gambling  is  more  doubtful.  The  Oxford 
and  Cambridge  boat-race  is  a  contest  of  pure  honour  so  far 
as  the  crews  are  concerned,  but  there  is  betting  by  outsiders,  - 
as  there  was  doubtless  at  the  Olympian  games  of  old.  It 
-will  be  impossible,  we  fear,  to  hinder  the  spirit  of  gambling 
in  competitions  where  men  only  are  engaged,  and  not  horses 
or  other  animals.  Races,  leaping,  swimming,  cycling, 
wrestling — all  competitions  will  be  the  occasion  of  batting, 
though  Sie  contests  are  confined  to  amateurs  only. 

Crdehei  for  Church  or  Chapel.— In  many  newly  built 
places  of  worship  in  America,  especially  in  the  country, 
where  people  come  from  long  distances,  creches  for  children 
have  been  introduced.  Mothers  who  cannot  come  without 
bringing  young  children  are  invited  to  leave  them  in  the 
room,  where  they  will  be  taken  care  of  by  teachers  or  ladies 
who  volunteer  their  good  service  as  watchers  and  caretakers 
during  the  service  in  the  church  or  chapel. 

Bailway  from  Buakim  to  Berber. — In  the  recent  dis- 
cussions about  the  Protectorate  of  Uganda,  the  construction 
of  a  railway  from  the  coast  to  the  shore  of  Lake  Nyassa 
was  affirmed  to  be  the  only  means  of  recompensing  England 
for  the  expense  looming  in  the  future.  Doubts  were  ex- 
pressed as  to  the  best  route  for  the  railway.  Uganda  itself 
would  not  avail  to  supply  freight  to  pay  the  interest  for  the 
costly  undertaking.  No  one  seemed  to  remember  a  proposal 
made  by  Mr.  H.  M.  Stanley  some  years  ago,  in  an  address  to 
the  Geographical  Society  of  Manchester  and  the  members 
of  the  Manchester  Athenaeum.  The  subject  of  the  address 
was  *'On  Scientific  Geography  as  an  aid  to  Commerce." 
One  of  his  illustrations  was  that  *Mf  a  railway  were  con- 
structed  from   Suakim   to   Berber,  easy   access   would   be 


gained  to  a  navigable  river  course,  over  1,000  miles  long, 
to  beyond  Gondokoro,  and  some  500  miles  up  to  Bahr 
Ghazal  and  its  branches,  and  some  200  miles  to  Senaar — 
altogether  about  2,000  miles.  It  was  a  large  and  populous 
basin,  and  the  productions  were  manifold  and  various^ 
Altogether,  as  a  commercial  field,  it  would  be  a  most 
profitable  one."  Mr.  Stanley  also  said  that  the  commercial 
development  of  the  region  around  the  lakes  was  already 
successfully  undertaken  by  the  steameisof  the  African  Lakes 
Trading  Company,  of  Glasgow,  founded  by  Mr.  Stevenson, 
aided  by  friends  in  Scotland. 

Sewer-gas  in  Houies. — Of  late  years  many  househalden 
have  carefully  attended  to  the  directions  of  sanitary  engineos 
by  having  ventilating  pipes  for  carrying  off  noxious  air. 
But  an  unexpected  neutraEsing  of  the  good  arrangement  has 
been  pointed  out  by  a  sensible  and  observant  correspoDdent 
of  the  "Times,"  The  tops  of  the  ventilating  pipes  arc 
often  choked  by  the  nests  of  sparrows,  who  take  up  masses 
of  paper,  straw,  feathers,  and  other  materials,  which  not 
only  block  the  pipe  but  fill  the  gutters  at  the  top  of  the 
house.  The  inmates  of  the  house  suffer  from  the  obstructed 
pipes,  and  are  often  induced  to  put  the  drainage  and  lower 
parts  of  the  dwelling  in  the  hands  of  workmen,  while  the 
clearing  out  of  rubbish  on  the  roof  is  all  that  is  wanted. 
As  to  the  ventilating  pipe,  its  top  should  not  be  open,  bat 
covered  with  fine  wire,  or,  still  better,  should  be  capped  by 
an  open  wire  globe,  so  as  to  prevent  accumulations  of 
rubbish  taken  up  by  birds. 

Moonghine  in  Literature. — In  modem  novels,  especially 
by  female  writers,  the  absurd  error  is  common  of  bringing 
in  the  moon  for  efiective  rhetoric,  although  the  shining  is 
impossible  as  to  time  or  place.  This  is  ''moonshine*'  in 
the  least  favourable  sense  of  the  term.  Even  in  scientific 
journals  this  lunacy  is  to  be  sometimes  found.  The  folloi*  ing 
bit  of  *'  fine  writing  "  occurred  in  a  magazine  article,  "  Notes 
from  a  Marine  Biological  Laboratory,"  written  by  a 
University  professor  and  a  man  of  science  :  "It  was  a 
fine,  clear,  starry  night  when  we  sailed  into  Windward 
Passage.  The  grey  mountains  of  Cuba  outlined  against  the 
northern  horizon  were  slowly  fading  from  view,  when  the 
crescent  moon  arose  out  of  the  waves  in  the  east."  This 
was  impossible  astronomically,  so  the  fine  writing  was  a  bit 
of  "moonshine," 

Sir  W.  Scott*!  Popularity.— In  all  parts  of  the  United 
Kingdom  there  are  issued  new  editions  of  Walter  Scoit*5 
novels.  .  Most  of  these  being  beyond  the  date  of  oc^-r%ht, 
sixpenny  copies  of  the  best  of  the  novels  can  be  bought  frr 
fourpence- halfpenny  or  less.  In  Edinbui^h  one  notable 
printing-firm  employs  and  has  long  employed  from  thirty 
to  forty  compositors,  or  "hands,"  in  perpetual  pay,  pro- 
ducing Sir  Walter  Scott's  works. 

Sir  Wilfrid  Lawson's  Schoolboy  Story. — In  a  speech  at 
Leeds  the  "  Local  Option  "  joker  told  of  a  schoolboy  who 
thus  repeated  what  he  thought  to  be  a  text  from  Scripture : 
"  My  House  shall  be  called  a  den  of  thieves,  but  ye  have 
made  it  a  House  of  Lords."  This  brought  out  a  story  from 
a  Yorkshire  clergyman,  which  he  communicated  to  the 
"Times  "  as  a  positive  fact  :  "  My  daughter  was  te2ichingr 
in  a  Sunday-school,  a  class  of  girls,  and  having  quoted  :he 
words,  *  My  house  shall  be  called  a  house  of  prayer,'  then 
paused  for  the  class  to  finish  the  sentence.  Up  went  a  hand^ 
•  I  know,  teacher — a  House  of  Commons.' "  People  forget, 
when  they  accuse  the  House  of  Lords  of  stopyping  many 
modern  reforms— the  repeal  of  the  Test  Act,  the  admiss»Lia 
of  Jews  to  civil  privileges,  Catholic  Emancipation,  and  many 
other  things — that  the  House  of  Commons  opposed  progress 
as  well  as  the  House  of  Lords  in  former  days.  *•  Time  is 
the  great  innovator,"  as  Lord  Bacon  said  long  ago. 

German  Univenity  Boat-racee At  some  of  our  Ei^U-h 

University  races  amusement  has  been  caused  by  the  arrival 
of  telegrams  from  the  Emperor  of  Germany  congratulating 
Oxford  as  the  winner  !  The  last  message  was  in  the  form  i/ 
a  communication  to  Professor  Max  Miiller,  whose  long  con- 
nection with  Oxford  has  made  him  as  much  English  as 
German.  The  Professor  wrote  to  the  Emperor  to  ask  if  it 
was  impossible  to  arrange  a  match  between  our  Engiish 
Universities  and  those  of  the  Fatherland.     The  reply  was 
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that  the  thing  was  impossible.  The  Emperor  has  since  ex- 
pressed his  strong  regret  that  rowing  is  not  more  generally 
practised  in  Germany  at  the  Universities.  At  a  recent  visit 
in  their  yacht  to  Grilnau,  the  Emperor  and  Empress  attended 
a  regatta  on  the  River  Spree,  where  his  father,  the  good 
Emperor  Frederick,  had  presented  a  prize  to  the  best  four- 
oared  boat.  Talking  with  the  Boat  Club  Committee,  the 
Emperor  said  he  would  endeavour  to  introduce  rowing  in  the 
English  style  at  all  German  universities  near  rivers.  He  said 
that  he  himself  had  begun  to  practise  rowing  after  a  fashion. 
He  had  had  a  machine  with  a  sliding  seat  constructed  in 
one  of  the  rooms  of  the  palace,  and  took  rowing  exercises 
every  morning.  He  had  come  to  the  conclusion  that  no 
other  form  of  exercise  gave  such  play  to  all  the  muscles  of 
the  body. 

Ovii  Poll. — Why  an  animal  considerably  larger  than  a 
deer  and  utterly  devoid  of  wool  should  be  called  a  sheep,  I 
do  not  understand.  There  is  not  one  single  point  of 
resemblance  between  an  cvi$  Poll  and  a  sheep,  unless  it  is 
the  horns,  which  are  shaped  like  a  black-faced  ram's,  but 
are  from  four  to  five  feet  long  and  enormously  thick  in  pro- 
portion, and  with  two  twists  in  them.  The  skin  is  like  a 
deer's,  not  woolly  like  a  sheep's,  and  they  stand  as  high  as  a 
twelve-hand  pony.  In  fact,  anything  less  like  a  sheep  I  never 
saw. — ••  Hu  Pamirs i**  Ity  the  Earl  of  Dunniorej  P.P.  G.S. 

Ameriean  Yaehta. —There  are  more  than  six  thousand 
yachts  enrolled  in  over  two  hundred  and  fifty  yacht  clubs 
distributed  over  the  United  States  and  Canada.  The  larger 
^ailing  yachts  cost  from  thirty  thousand  to  seventy  thousand 
dollars,  while  the  steam  yachts  cost  several  times  as  much. 
The  cost  of  maintaining  a  yacht  which  is  used  for  anything 
more  than  an  individual  pleasure-boat  is  from  a  few  hundred 
dollars  a  month  to  seventy- five  thousand  dollars  a  year. 
This  is  stated  in  the  magnificent  book  upon  the  **  Yachts 
and  Yachtsmen  of  America,"  edited  by  Dr.  Mott,  and 
published  l)y  the  International  Yacht  Publishing  Company 
of  New  York.  Two  years  of  time  and  fifty  thousands  of 
dollars  of  money  have  gone  to  the  making  of  this  book, 
which  is  sure  to  have  a  large  circulation  and  to  be  a  standard 
work  for  a  long  period.  Augustus  Prime,  in  a  notice  of  it 
in  the  ••  New  York  Observer,**  speaks  with  personal  interest 
in  the  matter,  as  he  says  that  his  brother.  Dr.  Wendell  Prime, 
is  owner  of  a  yacht,  and  another  brother  finds  his  recreation 
in  sailing  a  beautiful  little  schooner,  the  Breeze^  off  Nahant, 
and  alongthe  New  England  coast.  The  yachtsmen  of  America 
are  far  more  numerous  than  those  of  the  old  country,  and 
the  love  of  sailing  or  of  steaming  in  yachts  for  health  and 
pleasure  is  more  common  among  the  people  than  among  us. 
The  yachts  specially  built  for  speed  and  to  com])ete  in 
matches  are  of  different  build  and  fitting  in  both  countries. 

Znyder  Zee. — This  well-known  sea  or  lake  of  Holland, 
about  the  draining  of  which  much  will  soon  be  heard,  is 
pronounced  always  Sooder  See,  or  South  Sea.  The 
<lraining  of  the  Sooder  See  is  to  be  a  Government  under- 
taking, and  adequate  compensation  will  be  guaranteed  to 
the  fisherfolk,  who  are  numerous. 

SeleaM  of  Prisonen  from  Olats  Fortress.— The  release 
of  the  two  French  officers,  Delguey  and  Degonej,  imprisoned 
in  the  fortress  of  Glatz,  after  being  condemned  as  spies,  is 
regarded  as  a  generous  and  magnanimous  act  of  the  German 
Kmperor.  He  acted  quite  spontaneously,  his  intention  not 
l>eing  communicated  to  the  French  ambassador,  M.  Her- 
Ijetti,  then  at  Kiel ;  nor  was  it  intimated  to  Count  Caprivi 
or  his  ministers  or  council  till  the  close  of  the  Memorial 
service  in  the  Hedwigskirche.  We  are  reminded  of  a 
similar  act  of  clemency  which  an  ancestor  of  the  Emperor 
William  performed  long  ago  to  a  prisoner  confined  in  the 
same  Silesian  fortress.  A  Prussian  officer,  Colonel 
Massenbach,  had  been  sent  to  Glatz  to  be  confined  for  the 
crime  of  high  treason.  Every  petition  and  appeal  for 
release  had  l^en  in  vain,  and  there  was  every  prospect  that 
in  that  fortress  he  would  end  his  days.  It  happened  that 
the  king,  Frederick  William  iii.,  was  laid  aside  by  a  severe 
accident,  and  was  alone  with  only  the  Queen  Louise  in  his 
room.  Sleepless  and  oppressed,  he  prayed  that  he  might 
obtain  a  little  rest.  When  he  awoke,  he  told  the  queen 
that  as  God  had  heard  his  prayer,  and  refreshed  him  by 
sleep,  a  text  of  the  Bible  had  come  into  his  mind  about 


loving  and  forgiving  even  our  enemies.  "What  do  you 
think  of  my  pardoning  Colonel  Massenbach,  the  prisoner 
at  Glatz  ?  "  The  Queen  knew  all  the  ciicumstances  of  the 
case,  and  heard  with  wonder  and  thankfulness  the  king 
go  on  to  say,  "It  is  right.  I  grant  him  a  full  pardon.^ 
A  courier  was  sent  in  the  morning  with  an  order  of  release, 
unknown  to  the  Adjutant -General  Witzleben,  or  any  officer 
of  the  court.  The  whole  details  of  the  wonderful  deliver- 
ance, as  recorded  by  the  royal  chaplain,  Bishop  Eylert,  are 
told  in  a  chapter  of  the  book  entitled  •*  Strange  yet  True," 
by  Dr.  Macaulay,  published  by  Nisbet  &  Ca  The  chapter 
is  headed  **The  Prisoner  of  Glatz."  We  wish  that  this 
forgotten  event  could  be  brought  to  the  notice  of  the 
German  Emperor,  who  has  acted  in  so  generous  a  manner 
towards  the  French  prisoners  at  Glatz. 

Solar  Bpectnua  Lines  First  Discovered. — The  wonders  of 
solar  spectrum  analysis  are  in  our  day  connected  with  names 
of  modern  astronomers  and  observers,  but  the  following 
extract  from  the  "Personal  Recollections"  of  Mary 
Somerville,  the  renowned  author  of  the  "  Mechanism  of 
the  Heavens,"  gives  an  earlier  date  to  the  discovery.  "  One 
bright  morning,"  says  Mrs.  Somerville  in  her  Diary,  "  Dr. 
Wollaston  came  to  pay  us  a  visit  in  Hanover  Square,  saying, 
<  I  have  discovered  seven  dark  lines  crossing  the  solar 
spectrum,  which  I  wish  to  show  to  you.*  Then  closing  the 
window  shutters  so  as  to  admit  only  a  narrow  line  of  light, 
he  put  a  small  prism  into  my  hand,  telling  me  tu  hold  it.  I 
saw  them  distinctly.  I  was  among  the  first,  if  not  the  very 
first,  to  whom  he  showed  these  lines,  which  were  the  origin 
of  the  most  wonderful  series  of  cosmical  discoveries,  and 
have  proved  that  many  of  the  substances  of  our  globe  are 
also  the  constituents  of  the  sun,  the  stars,  and  even  of  the 
nebulae."  This  visit  of  Dr.  Wollaston  must  have  been  in 
1802,  or  twelve  years  before  Frauenhofer*s  name  became 
known  as  the  chief  expositor  of  solar  chemistry,  while 
KirchofTs  extension  of  the  analysis  to  sidereal  astronomy 
was  long  after.  Let  the  honour  due  to  Wollaston  not  be 
forgotten. 

Cycling  Extraordinary. — An  international  cycling  road 
race  was  ridden  this  summer  from  Rotterdam  to  Utrecht,  a 
distance  of  113  kilometres,  or  about  72  miles.  The  winner 
was  Cordang  of  Maastricht,  who  covered  the  distance  in  3 
hours  53  minutes  and  20  seconds,  beating  all  former  records. 
The  second  arrival  was  Wittersen  of  Haarlem,  whose  time 
was  4  hours  5  minutes  34  seconds.  Another  extraordinary 
event  was  witnessed  at  the  Velodrome  Buffalo,  at  Paris, 
when  Zimmerman,  the  American  champion,  beat  Bardon,  the 
English  rider,  in  a  race  of  five  miles,  which  was  done  in 
II  minutes  58  seconds.  Zimmerman  is  thus  pronounced 
the  champion  of  the  world  in  cycling  for  short  distances,  if 
not  for  any  course. 

Comets,  their  Movements  and  their  Composition — Mr. 
W.  T.  Lynn,  Fellow  of  the  Royal  Astronomical  Society, 
formerly  of  the  Royal  Observatory,  Greenwich,  has  written  a 
book,  very  small,  but  full  of  cirrious  matter,  "  Remarkable 
Comets,  a  brief  survey  of  the  most  interesting  facts  in  the 
history  of  Cometary  Astronomy. "  (Edward  Stanford,  Charing 
Cross, ) 

The  scope  of  this  little  treatise,  price  only  sixpence,  is 
chiefly  historical,  noting  all  the  most  memorable  appearances 
of  comets.  But  there  are  also  pages  of  more  curious  and 
suggestive  sort,  as  when  Mr.  Lynn  refers  to  the  probable 
composition  of  comets.  It  has  long  been  evident  that  what- 
ever may  be  the  matter  of  which  they  consist,  it  must  be  of 
extreme  rarity  and  feeble  condensation,  as  shown  by  the 
absolutely  imperceptible  effect  produced  by  it  upon  the 
motions  of  planets  or  other  bodies  which  have  been 
approached  by  comets.  The  most  remarkable  instance  of 
this  was  in  the  case  of  the  so-called  Lexell's  comet  which 
movetl  into  the  midst  of  Jupiter's  system,  and  approached 
the  planet  more  nearly  than  the  most  distant  of  his  satellites. 
Many  other  comets  have  come  within  a  comparatively  small 
distance  of  Jupiter,  and  Encke's  has  on  several  occasions 
made  close  approaches  to  Mercury,  whilst  there  are  cases  in 
which  comets  have  passed  the  Earth  at  less  than  a  quarter 
of  the  distance  to  which  the  nearest  planet  ever  comes.  Yet 
whilst  the  comets  have  severely  felt  the  effect  of  these 
rencontres y  in  the  alteration  of  their  paths  by  the  planetary 
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attraction,  the  planets  and  satellites  themselves  have  pursued 
the  even  tenor  of  their  way,  undisturbed  in  their  respective 
orbits  by  the  erratic  but  impotent  comets.  The  nature  of 
the  connection  between  them  and  meteoric  streams  is, 
as  before  remarked,  unknown,  and  it  is  quite  possible  that 
the  observed  identity  of  orbit  in  some  cases,  instead  of 
showing  community  of  composition,  simply  arises  from  the 
comet  having  been  caught  and  kept  "  in  durance  vile  "  by 
the  meteors. 

How  far  has  spectrum  analysis  helped  towards  the  solution 
of  the  mystery  ?  Mr.  Lynn  says  :  •*  Nothing  further  was 
known  until  the  introduction  of  spectrum  analysis  and  its 
application  to  comets.  This  was  first  done  in  1864,  by  the 
late  Prof.  Donati,  of  Florence,  the  discoverer  of  the  great 
comet  of  1858,  and  was  afterwards  vigorously  taken  up  by 
our  distinguished  countryman,  Dr.  Huggins,  by  Dr.  Vogel, 
of  Potsdam,  and  others.  The  result  was,  as  beforehand 
seemed  prol»ible,  that  the  spectrum  was  twofold  ;  one,  which 
was  very  faint,  evidently  due  to  reflected  sunlight,  and 
another  discontinuous  with  bright  bands,  indicating  the 
presence  of  gaseous  matter  in  a  state  of  incandescence.  To 
what  its  luminosity  is  due  cannot  be  stated  with  certainty, 
but  there  can  be  little  doubt  that  electricity  is  concerned  in 
this,  and  plays  a  large  part  in  cometary  phenomena  generally. 
The  comparison  of  the  banded  spectrum  in  comets  with  those 
of  terrestrial  substances  shows  that  the  gaseous  or  nebular 
portion  of  comets  is  to  a  great  extent  hydrocarbonic  in  its 
composition  ;  but  those  comets  which  have  approached  the 
Sun  more  closely  than  others  have  exhibited  in  their  spectra 
when  near  him  other  lines  known  to  be  produced  by  some 
metals  when  in  a  state  of  vapour." 

The  Picture  that  sold  for  Eleven  Thousand  Guineas 

Extravagant  prices  have  been  common  this  year  in  the  auction 
rooms,  but  the  price  for  a  picture  by  Sir  Joshua  Reynolds  is 
worthy  of  special  record.  It  was  the  |X)rtrait  of  Lady  Betty 
Delmt:  and  her  two  children,  painted  when  Sir  Joshua  was 
in  his  57th  year,  in  1 780.  He  was  then  in  the  zenith  of  his 
power  and  popularity,  yet  the  price  he  charged  for  full-length 
portraits  at  that  day,  though  he  was  President  of  the  R.  A., 
and  drove  his  carriage,  was  only  jf  100.  The  portrait  has 
never  been  in  a  sale  room,  but  came  direct  from  the  collec- 
tion of  the  late  Mr.  Seymour  R.  Delm6,  of  Cains  Hall,  Hamp- 
shire, for  whose  ancestor  it  was  painted.  Lady  Betty  was 
a  sister  of  the  Earl  of  Carlisle  of  that  day,  who  also  was 
painted  some  years  previously  by  the  great  artist.  More 
celebrated  paintings  of  Sir.  Joshua,  at  least  better  known 
from  engravmgs,  among  them  being  **  The  Strawberry  Girl," 
and  "  Lady  Smythe,"  were  shortly  before  also  at  Christie's 
for  sale,  but  were  withdrawn.  These  were  from  the  col- 
lection of  the  sporting  Duchess  of  Montrose.  Gainsborough's 
portrait  of  Madame  Le  Brun,  an  opera  singer,  sold  for  3,100 
guineas.  One  by  T.  Faed,  R.A.,  "The  Poor,  and  the  Poor 
Man's  Friend,"  an  inferior  work  to  his  "  Mitherless  Bairn," 
only  fetched  650  guineas  at  that  sale. 

A  Family  Oathering. — The  family  of  Queen  Victoria  is 
now  very  large,  including  all  the  children,  grandchildren, 
and  great-grandchildren  of  the  Royal  House.  But  a  more  im- 
posing and  almost  unique  gathering  lately'  took  place  at 
Montague  House,  Whitehall,  on  the  occasion  of  the  82nd 
birthday  of  the  Dowager- Duchess  of  Al)ercorn.  In  order  to 
celebrate  that  event,  all  her  Grace's  children,  grandchildren, 
and  great-grandchildren— in  all  1 01  persons,  ranging  in  age 
from  sixty  years  to  four  months— assembled  to  offer  their 
congratulations  to  the  venerable  lady.  Many  of  them  had 
travelled  for  the  purpose  from  distant  parts  of  the  kingdom, 
and  some  even  from  America,  The  Duchess  having  taken 
her  place  in  the  ball-room,  the  various  families  of  her  de- 
scendants filed  past  her,  headed  by  her  Grace'seldest  daughter, 
the  Dowager-Countess  of  Lichfield,  with  her  thirteen  children 
and  thirteen  grandchildren.  Next  followed  the  thirteen 
children  and  fifteen  grandchildren  of  the  late  Countess  of 
Durham,  succeeded  by  the  Duchess  of  Buccleuch  with  her 
seven  children.  Next  in  order  came  the  four  children  and 
four  grandchildren  of  the  late  Countess  of  Mount- 
Ed  gcumbe  ;  her  Grace's  remaining  sons  and  daughters,  the 
present  Duke  of  Abercom,  the  Countess  Winterton,  Lord 
Claud  Hamilton,  Lord  George  Hamilton,  M.P.,  the  Mar- 
chioness  of  Blandford,  the  Marchioness  of  Lansdowne,  Lord 
Frederick  Hamilton,  M.P.,  and  Lord  Ernest  Hamilton  then 


defiled  with  their  respective  children.  Later  in  the  aftcrno-^n 
the  venerable  Dowager-Duchess  was  presented  with  an 
illuminated  list  of  her  descendants.  Her  Grace,  who  cod- 
tinues  surprisingly  active  for  her  age,  is  the  second  daughter 
of  John,  the  sixth  Duke  of  Bedford,  who  was  bom  in  1766, 
the  two  generations  thus  extending  over  128  years. 

Camping  Out  for  a  Seaside  Holiday. —The  usage  of 
<*  camping  out "  has  this  summer  been  widely  extended,  n.?t 
merely  for  soldiers,  but  for  all  manner  of  institutions,  an! 
for  schools.  It  is  certainly  better  on  the  whole  for  boys  and 
lads  than  linng  in  houses.  In  the  north-west  of  London 
a  clergyman,  now  curate  of  St.  John's,  Kilbum,  the  Rev. 
G.  L.  Harding,  an  enthusiastic  fnend  of  boys,  has  oiganisc^i 
a  home  for  lads  at  63  Warwick  Road,  Maida  Vale,  and  thi^ 
includes  the  privilege  of  a  seaside  camp  at  Haylin^  IslanJ, 
open  to  any  boys  or  lads  attending  schools  in  Paddington  c-r 
Ailbum,  whether  Board  schools  or  National  schools.  The 
charges  for  board,  lodging,  and  excursions  are  mf>: 
moderate,  and  the  railway  companies  have  heartily  help:^: 
the  arrangements  for  travelling.  Parents  or  friends  of  hon.c- 
less  boys  may  safely  entrust  them  to  a  protector  of  tb- 
sort,  where  a  safe,  healthy,  and  thrifty  home  is  sought.  Mr. 
Harding  was  till  lately  a  curate  of  the  Rev.  Sir  Eiiul!'.-^ 
Bailey  at  Paddington,  and  he  has  a  friendly  care  for  boj-s  ar.J 
young  men  of  all  denominations,  with  good  rules  as  to  cL^- 
cipline  and  conduct. 

Schooner  Built  by  Natives  of  Baratonga.—  A  somewhit 
remarkable  evidence  of  the  progress  of  the  Cook  Islanl 
natives  in  the  arts  of  civilisation  is  afibrded  by  the  presence 
in  Auckland  waters  of  the  schooner  TaMtumu^  from  Rara- 
tonga.  The  schooner  was  wholly  constructed  by  native 
labour  on  the  co-operative  principle  at  Ugatangua  Harlv^ir. 
Raratonga,  the  builders  of  the  schooner  being  al^o  her 
owners.  About  80  men  of  the  Ugatangua  district,  who  liuih 
the  vessel  after  labour  extending  over  some  five  years,  ziz 
now,  therefore,  her  owners.  The  vessel  is  constructed  on 
the  American  model,  with  plenty  of  beam  and  a  wide  squire 
stern,  and  she  is  rigged  as  a  fore-and-aft  schooner. 

Astronomical  Notes  for  September.— The  Sun  rises  oa 
the  1st  day  at  5h.  14m.  in  the  morning,  and  sets  at  6h.  46m. 
in  the  evening  ;  on  the  15th  he  rises  at  5h.  36m.  and  sets  ai 
6h.  14m.  The  autumnal  equinox  takes  place  on  the  22nd, 
the  Sun  being  vertical  over  the  tropic  of  Capricorn  about  ar. 
hour  after  midnight  at  Greenwich  on  that  date.  The  Mr-ir 
is  in  First  Quarter  in  the  early  morning  (3  minutes  pa>: 
I  o'clock)  on  the  7th ;  Full  at  4h.  22m.  on  the  momini;  o! 
the  1 5th ;  in  Last  Quarter  at  32  minutes  past  noon  on  the  zzz^i, 
and  New  at  5h.  44m.  on  the  morning  of  the  29th.  She  uilL 
be  in  apogee  or  farthest  from  the  Earth  at  8  o'clock  on  the 
morning  of  the  loth,  and  in  perigee  or  nearest  us  at  6  o'clock 
on  that  of  the  26th.  This  is  the  Harvest  Moon.  Tn. 
eclipses  will  occur  during  the  month :  a  small  partL£ 
eclipse  of  the  Moon  early  on  the  morning  of  the  15th,  'hr 
greater  part  of  which  will  be  visible  in  this  country'  r-^< 
Moon  setting  before  it  is  quite  over) ;  and  a  total  one  of  :h'. 
Sun  on  the  morning  of  the  29th,  which  will  not  be  visibk-  :r 
any  part  of  Eurojje  or  America,  the  central  line  l>eing  c  c- 
fined  to  the  southern  part  of  the  Indian  Ocean,  and  the  east 
coast  of  Africa  near  Zanzibar,  whilst  a  partial  eclipse  will  t>e 
seen  in  southern  Australia  and  in  Madagascar.  The  pU.r^: 
Mercury  will  be  in  superior  conjunction  with  the  Sun  on  ih= 
morning  of  the  3rd,  and  will  not  be  visible  without  a  tele 
scope  in  any  part  of  the  month.  Venus  is  still  a  momir.^ 
star,  passing  during  the  month  through  the  constellation  \^ 
from  west  to  east ;  she  will  be  very  near  its  brightest  >ij: . 
Regulus,  on  the  nth,  and  in  close  conjunction  with  *} 
Moon  (then  within  a  day  of  being  New)  on  the  28th.  M  ii  - 
is  nearly  stationary  in  Aries ;  he  rises  at  the  beginniiuj  •  •: 
the  month  about  9  o'clock  in  the  evening,  and  at  ihe  en.I  •  t 
it  about  7 ;  he  is  in  conjunction  i^*ith  the  gibbous  warJr- 
Moon  on  the  i8th.  Jupiter  is  in  the  western  part  of  Gem::  ."^ 
rising  now  about  midnight,  and  earlier  as  the  month  a  i- 
vances  ;  his  conjunction  with  the  Moon  takes  place  on  *...: 
22nd,  the  day  when  she  enters  her  Last  Quarter,  siatu: 
is  still  in  the  constellation  Virgo,  setting  a  liule  af:e. 
8  o'clock  in  the  evening  at  the  beginning  of  the  month*  an 
a  little  before  7  at  the  end  of  it ;  he  will  be  near  the  crescr : 
Moon  on  the  2nd,  and  again  on  the  30th. — w.  t.   lynn. 
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"  Hope  is  a  lover's  staK     Walk  hence  wiih  that." 
Shaicifeare. 

WE  return  to  Stonedale,  to  mark  the  progress  of 
events  in  that  quiet  neighbourhood,  while 
Mr.  Heath  was  in  Africa,  prosecuting  his 
search  for  the  missing  Henry  Tenant 

The  former  of  these  gentlemen  had  scarcely 
sailed  A^m  Southampton  when  Mrs.  Tenant  was 
surprised  at  receiving  a  visit  from  Mr.  SpratL  He 
had  ran  down;  he  told  her,  just  to  bring  her  the 


latest  news  of  her  friend.  He  had  seen  him  off  by 
the  special  train  from  Waterloo,  and  though  he  was 
not  the  bearer  of  any  special  messages,  yet  "  of 
course,  you  know,  he  said  '  good -bye,' and  all  that ; 
and  I  thought,  you  know,  I  had  better  come  and 
tell  you  he  was  gone,  you  know." 

Mrs.  Tenant  was  glad  to  see  Mr.  Spratt,  He 
had  been  useful  in  London  in  making  inquiries  at 
the  shipping  offices,  and  in  assisting  Heath  in 
his  arrangements,  and  so  expediting  his  departure ; 
and  Mrs.  Tenant  thought  it  very  kind  of  him  to 
take  so  much  interest  in  her  affairs. 
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Spratt  inquired  particularly  after  Miss  Elsie, 
and  hoped  she  was  well,  and  at  home.  Elsie  was 
at  Mrs.  Bland's  as  usual,  and  Arthur  engaged  with 
Mr.  Stackpole's  business.  Mr.  Spratt  thought  he 
should  be  able  to  stay  a  day  or  two,  and  hoped 
Mrs.  Tenant  and  Miss  Elsie  would  l)e  induced  to 
take  a  drive  with  him,  "  over  the  hills  and  far  away," 
as  he  said  facetiously. 

"  The  carriages  at  the  White  Hart  are  not  bad," 
he  said.  "  I  suppose  I  shall  have  to  put  up  there. 
Of  course,  if  I  were  settled  and  had  an  establish- 
ment of  my  own,  I  should  keep  proper  conveyances 
— a  dog-cart  for  myself,  and  a  baroose  for  my  wife ; 
I  should  have  a  broom  too.  But  just  now  one 
must  take  what  can  be  had.  Some  day,  I  hope  to 
offer  you  a  seat  in  a  proper  sort  of  carriage,  with  a 
pair  of  bays — bay  is  my  favourite  colour — but  we 
might  make  a  pleasant  excursion  now  in  a  hired 
conveyance,  if  you  don't  mind  ;  at  my  expense  of 
course.  We  could  take  a  hamper  with  us,  and 
make  a  picnic  of  it.  The  White  Hart  would 
supply  everything  without  giving  you  any  trouble, 
Mrs.  T." 

"I  don't  know  about  picnics,"  Mrs.  Tenant 
answered,  "I  have  never  been  to  a  picnic  since 
we  left  Pierremont.  We  had  a  very  nice  one  once 
with  friends  from  the  neighbourhood.  It  was  a 
terrible  blow  to  us — leaving  Pierremont,  I  mean. 
I  could  not  have  gone  to  a  picnic  now  if  I  had 
been  in  mourning,  you  know,  as  I  was  at  Brighton. 
I  hope  you  have  not  suffered  at  all  from  your 
immersion  there,  nor  the  dog  either  ?  " 

Mr.  Spratt  did  not  like  to  be  reminded  of  his 
adventure  on  the  rocks  ;  but  he  answered  jauntily, 
"  that  he  did  not  mind  it ;  it  was  a  bit  of  fun,  and 
he  was,  in  fact,  all  the  better  for  it." 

"  Yes,"  Mrs.  Tenant  remarked  ;  "  sea-bathing  is 
sometimes  beneficial,  and  is  recommended  by  the 
faculty." 

"  True,"  said  Spratt ;  "  but  I  did  not  mean  that. 
I  mean  that  if  it  hadn't  have  been  for  that,  you 
might  never  have  had  the  pleasure  of  my  acquain- 
tance—that is,  /might  never  have  had  the  pleasure 
of  yours  and  of  Miss  Elsie's.  Then  you  will  go 
for  a  ride  with  me  to-morrow,  won't  you,  Mrs.  T.?" 

"  Yes ;  I  should  like  a  driven'  Mrs.  Tenant  replied, 
with  an  emphasis  on  the  noun  ;  "  but  I  don't  know 
about  Elsie,  I  can't  promise  for  her.  She  may  not 
be  able  to  get  away  from  her  duties." 

Mr.  Spratt's  countenance  fell. 

"  I  should  not  care  to  go  without  her,"  he  said  ; 
"  I  mean  to  say,  it  would  be  so  much  pleasanter  if 
she  would  come." 

"  She  would  have  to  mention  it  to  Mrs.  Bland." 

"  I  have  half  a  mind  to  go  myself,  and  call  on 
Mrs.  Bland.     It  might  have  a  good  effect." 

Mrs.  Tenant  made  no  objection.  Perhaps  she 
also  thought,  as  she  looked  at  her  visitor,  whose  get- 
up  was  of  the  newest,  and  evidently  from  a  west-end 
tailor,  regardless  of  expense,  that  it  "  might  have  a 
good  effect."  So  Mr.  Spratt,  after  a  cursory  glance 
at  a  mirror,  gave  his  hat  a  final  polish,  put  on  his 
lemon-coloured  kid  gloves,  and  went  on  his  way  to 
Heatherside. 

Crossing  the  heath,  he  met  Elsie  in  company  with 
her  boy  pupil,  and  learnt  from  her  that  Mrs.  Bland 


was  not  at  home.  Elsie  was  glad  for  once  to  see 
the  little  man,  hoping  to  hear  the  latest  particulaR 
of  Mr.  Heath,  and  to  gain  some  information  of  the 
ship  in  which  he  had  sailed  and  the  probablt 
events  of  the  voyage. 

"  I  saw  the  last  of  him,"  said  Spratt,  in  answer  ti 
her  inquiries  ;  "  yes,  I  saw  the  last  of  him :  lies 
gone  off  safe  enough  ;  somewhere  in  the  Bay  of 
Biscay  just  now,  I  should  say." 

"  I  hope  he  is  having  fine  weather,"  Elsie  said. 
'"  It  has  been  rather  windy  here." 

"  Oh  yes.  Miss  ;  he's  all  right  Never  you 
trouble  yourself  about  him.  So  Mrs.  Bland  is  not 
at  home  ?  I  meant  to  have  called  on  her ;  I  wanted 
to  see  her  particular." 

"  You  wanted  to  see  Mrs.  Bland  ?  " 

"  Yes,  Miss.  I  wanted  to  tell  her  we  are  goirij; 
for  a  picnic  to-morrow;  and  you  are  to  go  with  us.' 

"  A  picnic  ?     Oh  no,  thank  you,  Mr.  Spratt." 

*•  Oh  yes  ;  I'll  make  it  all  right  with  Mrs.  Bhnd. 

"  Pray  don't  do  anything  qf  the  kind,"  said  Elsie 
coldly. 

"  Oh  yes,  I  must ;  I  promised  your  mama.  Mrs. 
Bland  won't  like  it,  perhaps  ;  but  that  don't  signify. 
You  need  not  trouble  your  head  about  her.  You 
can  throw  her  over  at  any  time." 

"  Throw  her  over  ! "  Horace  exclaimed  ; "  throw 
my  mama  over  !  " 

"  He  doesn't  mean  anything,"  said  Elsie,  laughing. 

"  We  ain't  going  to  leave  you  at  Heatherside  verv 
long,"  Spratt  said  ;  ^*  you  may  depend  upon  that. 
Miss  Elsie." 

Horace  clung  to  his  governess,  and  tried  to  dra* 
her  away  from  this  unpleasant  follower. 

"  You  will  be  sorry  to  lose  Miss  Tenant,  wont 
you  ?  "  Mr.  Spratt  said,  smiling  graciously  at  Horact 

"Yes,  very." 

"  Ah,  so  should  I,"  said  Spratt 

"  I'm  not  going  to  lose  her,"  said  the  boy. 

"  Nor  I  neither,  I  hope,"  Spratt  answered,  with 
a  leer  and  eyes  of  sheep  towards  Elsie,  for  whom  hi 
words  were  evidently  intended. 

"I  am  not  going  to  leave  you,  Horace," Elsie 
said,  grasping  the  boy's  hand  as  if  for  proteaion 
"  we  must  go  home  quickly  :  come  !  " 

And  with  the  slightest  possible  bend  towards  M: 
Spratt,  she  turned  and  walked  away  as  quickJy  ^ 
she  could  towards  Heatherside. 

Hannibal  Spratt  stood  for  a  few  moments  lookir.: 
after  her.  Elsie's  last  greeting  had  been  distinct:- 
of  the  "  stay  where  you  are  "  kind,  and  he  could  cu 
follow  her,  except  with  his  eyes. 

"  Mrs.  Bland  is  not  at  home,"  he  said,  returniw 
to  Eden  Terrace.  "  You  had  better  write  to  her. 
Mrs.  Tenant.  I  met  Elsie.  She  was  too  mucr. 
taken  up  with  that  young  boy  to  be  able  to  aitenc 
to  me." 

"  Did  you  talk  to  her  about  Mr.  Heath  ? " 

"  Heath  ?  No,  not  much,  I  didn't.  I  shouldn't 
have  cared  about  that ;  not  much,  I  shouldn't'' 

"  Elsie  would  have  listened  to  you,  though,  ir 
that  case." 

"  If  she  won't  listen  to  me  for  my  own  sake,  I 
don't  care  to  talk  to  her  for  anyone  else's;  ^ 
much,  I  don't.  Is  she— docs  she  care  for  this  nu^ 
Heath  ?  " 
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"Oh  yes,  I  thought  you  knew.  But  I  don't 
know  what  her  dear  ^ther  will  say  to  it,  I'm  sute." 
"What  dojiou  say  to  it,  Mrs.  Tenant?" 
"1  think  Elsie  should  wait.  She  will  have  to 
wait,  as  1  have  told  her,  before  anything  can  be 
settled  We  must  hear  what  her  father  has  to  say 
about  it.  If  we  had  been  at  Pierremont  still,  he 
would  not  have  listened  to  it.  Elsie  might  have 
done  so  much  better." 

"Of  course  she  might;  and  may,"  sadd  Sprait, 
with  evident  sincerity. 

"It   was    not    my  wish,    nor    my  doing,"    Mrs, 

Tenant  went  on,  in  a  tone  of  voice  that  was  almost 

apolc^etic.     "  I    can't    say   that   I    approve— but 

there,  I  ought  not  to  talk  in  this  way  to  a  stranger." 

"  Stranger  ?  " 

"Well,  no,  Mr.  Spratt ;  I  didn't  mean  that  To 
anyone  not  of  the  family,  I  should  have  said." 

"  Not  of  the  family  ?  That  may  be  remedied  : 
that  may  be  arranged,"  said 
Spratt.  "  Lookj;  here,  Mrs.  T." 
Placing  a  chair  by  the  good 
lady's  side,  Mr.  Spratt  entered 
upon  a  full  and  particular  ac- 
count of  his  own  position  and 
prospects.  His  business  in 
the  City  brought  him  a  large 
and  steadily  increasing  income. 
His  father  was  at  present  living 
(he  spoke  as  if  that  also  would 
be  remedied  or  arranged),  but 
hy^and-by  he  would  succeed 
lo  a  very  good  inheritance — 
<:a|)ital  prospects  in  fact,  all 
round.  Even  now  he  could 
make  good  settlements  on  a 
wife.  He  was  not  'ard  to  please ; 
not  screwy,  like  some  men ; 
not  a  bad  sort,  if  he  might  say 
so— with  many  other  negatives, 
from  which  the  opposites  were 
to  be  inferred. 

Mrs.  Tenant  listened  with 
interest,  but  was  careful  not  to 
commit  herself 

'*  It's  not  for  me  to  say  anything,"  she  answered. 
"  I  suppose  nol ;  but  you  might  speak  a  word  to 
Elsie  for  me." 

"  She  won't  be  guided  by  me." 
"  But  you  will  speak  up  for  me,  won't  you  ?  " 
"  You  should  speak  for  yourself,  Mr.  Spratt" 
.'Vn  hour  ago  he  would  have  been  very  glad  of 
this  permission,  but  Elsie's  manner  towards  him  on 
the  common  was  discouraging.     He  felt  also  that 
he  could  not  look  for  any  help  or  favour  from  her 
brother.     Arthur  was  Mr.  Heath's  great  friend  and 
ally.      Heath,  indeed,  was  pone ;   but  Arthur  re- 
mained, and  would  guard  his  interests  with  jealousy. 

Spratt  took  a  melancholy  leave  of  Mrs.  Tenant, 
and  went  to  his  inn  to  order  dinner,  which  would, 
he  thought,  put  him  in  better  spirits.  He  did  not 
want  to  meet  Arthur  again  just  yet.  He  hoped  he 
would  not  join  the  proposed  picnic  on  the  morrow. 
It  would  be  a  stupid  affair  and  very  provoking  if 
Arthur  were  to  come  and  Elsie  stay  away. 

The  champagne  he  ordered  had  the  effect,  at 


all  events,  of  raising  the  drinker's  spirits  for  a  time. 
After  dinner  Mr.  Spratt  took  a  more  comfortable 
view  of  things  in  general,  and  of  his  own  prospects 
in  particular.  Some  pears  and  nuts  were  put  on 
the  table  by  way  of  dessert,  and  the  landlord  came 
in  and  asked  if  he  would  like  to  taste  some  fine 
old  port  "  Grand  wine,  old  in  bottle — Her  Majesty 
don't  get  any  better— out  of  one  of  the  best  houses 
in  the  county." 

"  Where  do  you  mean  ?  " 

"  Pierremont,  if  you  know  where  tliat  is." 

"  Pierremont  !     Oh  yes,  I  know  it" 

"  Fine  cellar  of  wine  they  had  there,  sir — alt  sc4d 
oR'.     Sold  by  auction.     Tl^t  champagne  you  had 
was  bought  there  ;  so  was  the  port     You  liked  the  ' 
champagne,  sir,  I  know  ;  try  the  port" 

"  Well,"  said  Spratt,  "  as  a  rule  I  don't  drink 
anything  but  champagne,  but  I  don't  mind;  I 
should  like  to  try  the  Pierremont  port." 


The  Pierremont  bin,  he  thought,  was  excellent. 
Following  the  champagne,  it  put  him  in  high  good 
humour  with  himself  and  with  everybody  else.  He 
gave  liberal  instructions  for  the  picnic.  Every- 
thing good  that  the  house  could  provide  was  to  be 
got  ready,  a  good  supply  of  tbe  Pierremont  cham- 
pagne was  ordered,  a  carriage  and  a  pair  of  horses, 
with  a  postillion  to  ride,  were  engaged.  He  had 
half  a  mind  to  put  while  favours  in  the  horses' 
heads,  so  cheeringly  had  the  wine  mounted  into 
his  own. 

"  Faint  heart  never  won  fair  lady,"  said  the  little 
man,  trimming  his  moustache  in  the  glass.  "  111  go 
now  and  call  at  the  'ouse.  111  do  it  at  once.  Ill 
ask  for  a  private  interview.  I'll  pop  the  question — ■ 
like— like  one  of  those  champagne  corks,  ha !  ha ! 
I  don't  think  Elsie  will  say  no,  whf n  1  pu^  it  to 
her  in  a  cheerful,  pleasant  sort  of  way.  I  don't 
think  she  will.    Where's  my  'at  ?    What's  this  ?  " 

A  waiter  who  had  entered  the  room  unnoticed 
was  standing  at  his  elbow,  listening  quietly  to  this 
rhapsody,  of  which  he  had  heard  every  word. 
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"  A  letter  for  you,  sir  ;  from  a  lady,  by  the  hand- 
writing,'' he  said,  with  a  knowing  look  and  smile  of 
kindly  sympathy. 

Mr.  Spratt  turned  away  and  tore  open  the  enve- 
lope. It  was  from  Mrs.  Tenant,  regretting  very 
much  that  her  daughter  would  not  be  able  to  join 
the  party  at  the  rocks.  Arthur  also  had  an  en- 
gagement, and  she  herself  must  beg,  under  the 
circumstances,  to  be  excused.  There  was  a  post- 
script on  the  turnover  of  the  leaf  intended  to  soften 
the  unpleasant  character  of  this  communication, 
which  Mr.  Spratt  did  not  observe  till  later.  "  It  is 
too  early  yet  for  picnics,  don't  you  think  so  ?  " 

"What  time   will   you    want   the  carriage   to- 
•  morrow?"  the  waiter  asked. 

"Shan't  want  it  at  all," Spratt  replied  in  a  surly  tone. 

"Very  good,  sir,"  said  the  waiter,  the  friendly, 
sympathetic  smile  vanishing  from  his  face.  "  Very 
good." 

Instead  of  leaving  the  room,  he  moved  about, 
brushing  a  few  crumbs  from  the  table,  polishing  a 
dull  spot  on  the  mahogany,  or  wiping  a  dusty 
tumbler.  Finding  that  Spratt  had  nothing  more 
to  say,  he  went  to  the  door,  and  once  more  repeat- 
ing "  Very  good,  sir,"  vanished  with  a  clucking 
^ound  ver>'  like  suppressed  laughter. 

The  next  day  Mr.  Spratt  returned  by  an  early 
train  to  London. 

"  It  seems  to  be  too  early  yet  for  picnics,"  he  said 
to  Boniface,  whose  bill  he  paid,  including  com- 
pensation for  many  good  things  ordered  and  in 
preparation. 

"  Too  early  ! "  he  repeated  to  himself.  "  I  think 
I  know  what  that  means.  I  have  been  going  on 
too  fast  I  must  wait  a  bit,  and  let  the  old  lady 
pave  the  way  for  me.  I'm  not  sorry  about  the 
picnic  being  put  off.  I've  got  a  bad  headache  this 
morning.  Something  must  have  disagreed  with 
me,  the  mutton-chops,  perhaps,  or  the  potatoes." 

A  few  days  later  Spratt  sent  a  photograph 
of  himself  enclosed  in  a  gold  locket  to  Mrs.  Tenant, 
begging  to  have  one  in  return  to  wear  upon  his 
watchguard.  It  was  a  very  pretty  locket  set  with 
pearls,  and  Mrs.  Tenant  knew,  of  course,  that  it 
was  meant  for  Elsie.  The  time  might  come  when 
she  would  be  able  to  present  it  For  the  present 
she  was  careful  not  to  let  it  be  seen,  lest  she  should 
be  compelled  to  return  it  to  the  donor ;  and  in 
answer  to  Mr.  Spratt's  request,  she  sent  him  a 
carte  de  visite  of  Elsie,  the  head  of  which  she 
thought  might  be  suitable  for  his  empty  locket. 

"  I  don't  think  we  were  very  civil  to  poor  Mr. 
Spratt,"  Mrs.  Tenant  .said  to  her  son  j  "  I  hope  if 
he  comes  again * 

"  What  does  he  come  for  ?  "  Arthur  asked,  inter- 
rupting her. 

"  Well,  Arthur,  my  dear,  you  know  that  he  came 
to  tell  us  about  Mr.  Heath.  He  was  very  kind  in 
making  inquiries,  and  very  anxious  to  be  of  use." 

"  Of  use  to  Mr.  Heath  ?  " 

"  Yes  ;  in  getting  his  cabin  for  him,  and  helping 
him  to  go  away." 

"  No  thanks  to  him  for  that.  He  was  only  too 
glad  to  get  rid  of  him.  I  don't  want  to  be  uncivil 
to  the  fellow,  but  I  hope  he  won't  come  here  again. 
He  comes  to  see  Elsie,  of  course ;  he  as  good  as 
told  her  so." 


"  I  don't  see  why  you  should  be  so  prejudiced 
against  him,  Arthur." 

"  Elsie  won't  have  anything  to  say  to  him,  as  you 
know.     She  is  engaged  to  Heath." 

"  Not  engaged,  Arthur.  I  never  really  approved 
of  that,  and  now  that  your  poor  father  is  alive  and 
likely  to  return  I  couldn't  consent,  you  know ;  ii 
would  not  be  right." 

"  They  are  engaged  all  the  same." 

"  No,  Arthur  ;  no." 

"  Elsie  would  not  look  at  anyone  else.'* 

"  Perhaps  not  I  can't  help  thinking  it's  a  pity, 
though.  If  we  had  been  at  Pierremont  now,  Mr. 
Heath  would  not  have  thought  of  her,  and  Elsie 
might  have  looked  much  higher." 

"  She  might  have  gone  farther  and  feired  worse,^ 
said  Arthur. 

"  Mr.  Spmtt  is  very  well  connected ;  he  is  in 
business,  of  course,  but  that  is  no  objection  now. 
He  has  a  large  income  and  will  be  rich.  Mr. 
Heath,  as  you  know,  has  nothing." 

"  Heath  might  have  been  very  much  better  off 
than  he  is  if " 

He  checked  himself.  Mr.  Weaver  had  told  him 
in  confidence,  after  Heath's  departure,  of  the  claim 
that  had  been  made  on  him  by  the  insurance  office. 
He  had  almost  betrayed  this  to  his  mother,  but 
recollected  himself  just  in  time. 

"  I  think  we  had  better  drop  the  subject,"  he 
said.  "Elsie  will  be  coming  in  directly.  She 
would  be  very  much  annoyed  if  she  could  even 
guess  what  you— what  we  liave  been  talking  abouL" 

"  Elsie  will  change  her  mind,  perhaps,  after  a 
time/'  said  the  lady,  with  an  injured  look. 


CHAPTER   XXIV.— "WE  CORRESPOND.'' 

*'We  will  have  rings  and  things  and  fine  array." 

Skaktspearu 

TIME  went  on,  bringing  little  change  to  our 
friends  at  Stonedale,  but  bringing  in  its 
appointed  and  unchanging  course  the  anni- 
versary of  Elsie  Tenant's  birthday.  This  had  at 
one  time  been  looked  upon  as  a  day  of  greai 
importance,  to  be  celebrated  with  gifts  and  feasting 
The  gifts  on  the  occasion  were  not  forgotten,  exce} : 
by  the  "  dear  five  hundred  friends  "  who  had  been 
used  to  send  flowers  or  other  "tokens  of  regard" 
to  Pierremont,  and  some  addition  was  made  to  tb: 
table,  a  dinner  being  celebrated  in  the  evenb: 
instead  of  in  the  middle  of  the  day.  There  i^  ^ 
great  difference  between  dining  and  "a  dinner. 
Mrs.  Tenant  and  her  son  and  daughter  dined  every 
day,  but  the  pomp  and  circumstance  of  dinner 
seldom  found  a  place  at  their  table  ;  but  there  va^ 
a  real  dinner  at  No.  4  Eden  Terrace  on  t^-: 
anniversary  of  Elsie's  birth — "  Elsie,  sole  daughter 
of  my  house  and  heart."  It  was  so  that  her  father 
used  to  speak  of  her  ;  but  the  quotation  had  lost 
much  of  its  meaning,  since  they  left  Pierremont 
and  Mrs.  Tenant  instead  of  greeting  it  with  a  smile 
as  formerly,  now  dropped  a  tear  as  she  though: 
of  it. 

A  turkey  graced  the  board ;  not  such  as  they  used 
to  have  at  Pierremont,  but  a  foreigner  most  likely. 
and  a  tongue  which  looked  as  if  it  had  been  tinned. 
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Mrs.  Tenant  sighed  once  more  as  she  looked  at  it, 
and  wished  her  daughter  many  happy  returns  in 
a  dismal,  despondent  voice.  There  was  a  bottle  of 
champagne  on  the  table,  however,  and  another  on 
ihe  sideboard,  which  looked  more  like  old  times. 

"  Where  do  you  think  that  wine  came  from  ?  '* 
Mrs.  Tenant  asked,  as  it  sparkled  in  the  glasses, 
clear  and  brisk. 

They  had  no  idea,  and  were  silent. 

"  Did  you  ever  taste  any  like  it  before  ?  " 

Arthur  had  almost  forgotten  what  champagne 
was  like  ;  and  he  said  so. 

"  We  used  to  have  it  frequently  at  Pierremont" 

"  Oh,  yes  ;  I  daresay." 

"  This  very  wine,  I  mean.  It  came  from  Pierre- 
mont." 

"How  can  that  be?" 

"  The  wine,  you  know,  was  all  sold  by  auction. 
This  is  some  of  it." 

"  How  did  it  come  here  ?  " 

"  It's  a  present.  A  case  of  it  came  yesterday  from 
the  White  Hart." 

"  A  present  from  Boniface  ?  " 

'^  No,  but  from  some  one  else  for  Elsie's  birthday. 
Can't  you  guess  ?  " 

"  No  mother,"  said  Arthur  ;  "  I  really  can't.  Mr. 
Weaver  ?  " 

"  Not  Mr.  Weaver ;  oh  no.  Can't  you  guess, 
Elsie?" 

Elsie  turned  very  red  and  hot,  and  pushed  away 
her  glass  from  her. 

*'I  think  we  ought  to  drink  his  health  after 
Elsie's,"  said  the  lady. 

"  All  right,"  said  Arthur,  filling  his  mother's  glass 
and  Elsie's,  in  spite  of  her  protest.     "  Who  is  it  ?  " 

"  You  can  guess,  surely." 

"  I  can't,  indeed." 

"  Hannibal,  then." 

"  Hannibal !— you  don't  mean  Spratt  ?  " 

"Ofcourseldo." 

Arthur  put  down  his  glass  untasted.  Elsie  had 
not  touched  hers. 

'^  I  wish,  dear  mother,  you  would  not  call  him 
Hannibal." 

"  It's  as  good  a  name  as " 

"  Spratt  ?  Yes  ;  well,  what's  in  a  name  ?  How 
did  he,  Hannibal  Spratt,  know  about  Elsie's  birth- 
day?" 

"  I  told  him,"  Mrs.  Tenant  answered.  "  He  is 
always  so  much  interested  in  everything  that  con- 
cerns us." 

"  Does  he  go  on  writing  to  you,  then  ?  " 

''  Certainly  ! " 

**  And  you  write  to  him  ?  " 

**  Of  course  ;  we  correspond.  I  answer  his  letters 
and  he  answers  mine.  One  could  not  do  less.  He 
would  have  come  down  to-day  to  dine  with  us,  but 
I  was  afraid  you  would  not  like  it.  You  are  so 
strange  with  him,  Arthur.  And  he  sent  you 
this,"  she  continued,  turning  to  Elsie,  "and  hopes 
you  will  wear  it  for  his  sake.'.' 

Mrs.  Tenant  had  tasted  her  second  glass  of  the 

Pierremont  champagne,  or  she  would  probably  not 

have  ventured  to  produce  the  locket,  which  had 

been  lying  hidden  in  her  desk,  and  which  Mr.  Spratt 

had  entreated  her  to  present  to  Elsie  as  his  birthday 
gift. 


Elsie  rose  from  the  table  without  looking  at  the 
locket,  which  was  left  lying  upon  the  cloth. 

"  You  must  return  it,  mother,"  she  said. 

"That  would  be  very  uncivil.  I  don't  know 
what  he  would  think  of  us." 

"  It  does  not  signify  what  he  thinks,"  said  Arthur. 

"  If  you  don't  return  the— thing  to  him,  mother, 
I  must  send  it  back  myself." 

"  No,  Elsie,  you  must  not,  indeed.  It  was  sent 
to  me,  and  I  must  do  with  it  as  I  think  fit  and 
proper.  He  would  be  so  hurt,  and,  of  course,  he 
means  only  to  be  kind." 

"I  don't  want  him  to  be  kind,"  said  Elsie. 
"  Arthur  will  send  it  back  to  him." 

"  No,  Elsie  ;  Arthur  must  not  interfere.  If  it  15 
to  go  back  at  all,  I  must  send  it  and  explain." 

Mrs.  Tenant  made  haste  to  secure  the  locket,  but 
she  did  not  intend  to  return  it  to  the  donor— not 
yet,  at  all  events. 

Letters  arrived  from  time  to  time  from  Mr. 
Heath,  giving  an  account  of  his  progress,  the 
frequent  renewal  of  his  hopes,  and  the  no  less 
frequent  disappointments.  Fi^gments  of  these 
letters  have  been  given  in  a  former  chapter. 
There  were  loving  messages  to  Elsie,  but  Heath 
did  not  write  to  her.  His  letters  were  for  general 
perusal.  He  did  not  think,  now  that  her  mother 
had  withdrawn  her  consent  to  their  engagement, 
that  he  ought  to  correspond  with  her. 

Mr.  Spratt  came  down  several  times  to  Stone- 
dale,  and  it  was  impossible,  while  Mrs.  Tenant 
invited  and  encouraged  him,  for  Elsie  to  keep  him 
altogether  at  a  distance.  The  poor  fellow  was 
desperately  in  love ;  but  he  had  learnt  discretion, 
and  was  satisfied,  apparently,  to  be  received  as  a 
friend,  waiting  and  hoping  that  a  nearer  approach 
to  the  object  of  his  affection  might,  in  time,  be 
vouchsafed.  Elsie  could  not  be  uncivil  to  him 
while  he  behaved  respectfully  to  her ;  but  Mrs. 
Tenant  persisted  in  calling  him  by  his  Christian 
name,  and  lost  no  opportunity  of  speaking  in  his 
praise,  and  pointing  out  to  Elsie,  more  or  less 
directly,  the  great  advantage  it  would  be  to  them 
all  to  be  allied  with  a  man  of  his  position. 

Even  if  her  father  should  be  found  and  brought 
back  to  England,  that  would  add  nothing  to  their 
present  humble  means  ;  from  a  worldly  point  of 
view  it  could  but  augment  their  difficulties.  A 
man  of  business  in  the  City  having  a  large 
trading  connection  and  agents  in  every  part  of 
the  world,  must,  Mrs.  Tenant  presumed,  have  great 
opportunities  of  helping  others.  An  opening 
might  be  found  for  Arthur.  It  was  such  a  pity 
that  with  his  abilities  he  could  have  no  better 
position  than  the  common  clerk's  place  which  he 
filled  at  Mr.  Stackpole's,  working  like  an  ordinary 
labourer,  and  coming  home  at  night  tired  out  and 
covered  with  dirt. 

The  slate  pit ;  yes,  by-and-by  that  might  bring 
in  something,  but  not  much ;  and  what  else 
had  any  of  them  to  look  to  ? 

Such  complaints  and  speculations  as  these  formed 
the  subject  of  Mrs.  Tenant's  conversation  almost 
continually.  There  was  little  or  nothing  to  be  said 
in  reply,  and  Elsie  and  her  brother  refrained  from 
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argument.  But  it  was  a  great  trouble  to  them  both, 
and  Elsie  lost  her  fresh  and  healthy  colour,  and 
went  to  her  duties  wi^h  a  feeling  of  depression  to 
which  she  had  hitherto  been  a  stranger.  She  lay 
awake  often  at  night,  thinking  over  her  mother's 
words,  wondering  what  Mr.  Heath  was  doing,  when 
he  would  return,  and  what  would  happen. 

Something,  she  felt,  had  already  occurred  to 
alter  their  relative  positions  one  to  another. 
Heath  had  ceased  to  speak  of  an  engagement ; 
her  mother  had  withdrawn  her  consent,  but  even 
before  that  happened,  Elsie  fancied  she  had  ob- 
served a  change.  It  was  not  that  her  betrothed 
was  less  affectionate  in  his  manner,  or  that  he  really 
loved  her  less — of  that  she  was  quite  satisfied  ;  but 
he  had  ceased  to  speak  of  marriage,  and  had  re- 
ferred to  it  only  as  a  distant  and  contingent  event 
of  which  there  was  no  definite  prospect 

Elsie  did  not  know  that  the  greater  part  of  the 
legacy  of  which  Mr.  Heath  had  once  spoken  to  her 
had  gone  to  pay  her  father's  debts,  and  that  his 
change  of  purpose  in  regard  to  an  early  union  was  a 
consequence  of  this. 

As  weeks  passed  on,  and  Mr.  Spratt's  visits  to 
Stonedale  became  increasingly  frequent,  Elsie  found 
her  position  more  and  more  trying.  She  dreaded 
to  hear  the  man's  name,  and  to  see  his  handwriting. 
Spratt  wrote  to  Mrs.  Tenant ;  but  his  letters  were 
generally  shown  to  Elsie,  and  she  felt  sure  that  it 
was  his  intention  that  she  should  see  and  read 
them.  She  wondered  how.  long  this  persecution 
would  continue,  and  what  would  be  the  end  of  it. 

It  was  at  this  juncture  that  Arthur,  who  fully 
sympathised  with  his  sister,  but  could  do  very  little 
to  protect  her,  wrote  to  Mr.  Heath,  urging  him  to 
return  to  England  as  soon  as  possible.  Another 
visit  from  Spratt  was  impending  ;  he  usually  took 
lodgings  now  and  stayed  three  or  four  days  or  a 
week — a  week  of  misery  and  apprehension  to  Elsie, 
who  could  not  escape  his  attentions. 

A  ray  of  hope  beamed  upon  her  when,  one  day, 
a  telegram,  a  foreign  telegram,  was  brought  to  the 
door  containing  one  single  word — "  Found." 

From  that  hour  they  could  think  of  nothing  but 
the  return  of  the  father  and  husband.  Mr.  Heath 
would,  of  course,  sail  at  once  for  England,  and  Mr. 
Tenant  with  him. 

Elsie  looked  forward  to  this  as  the  end  of  all  her 
trouble.  The  great  good  news  was  almost  more 
than  she  could  bear.  It  seemed  as  if  her  heart 
would  break  for  joy  and  gladness.  She  fled  to  her 
own  room  and  remained  there  alone  for  hours. 
Little  Horace  watched  from  the  window  of  his 
home  in  vain  that  day  for  his  governess.  She  came 
not ;  and  he  had  to  comfort  himself  as  best  he 
could  with  the  society  of  an  old,  wrinkled,  solemn, 
but  amiable  and  friendly  toad  instead. 


CHAPTER   XXV. -IN   TORT, 

•*  How  slow  his  soul  sjiiled  on, 
How  swift  his  ship  ! " — Skak:sJ>t'are. 

WHILE  Mr.  Heath  waited  at  Cape  Town  the 
departure  of  the  next  boat,  he  prevailed  on 
Mr.   Tenant  to  consult  a  physician.     The 
ribs  were  tolerably  sound  again  ;  but  the  general 


health  had  for  some  time  past  been  unsatisfactoiy. 
He  underwent  a  careful  examination.  Rest  was 
prescribed  and  avoidance  of  fatigue  and  excitement 
A  return  to  anything  like  hard  work  would  be 
dangerous — was,  indeed,  impossible.  A  sea  vopge, 
it  was  said,  might  be  ser\ice  to  him  ;  freedom  from 
anxiety,  rest  both  of  mind  and  body,  were  essential 
Such  prescriptions  are  often  given  ;  but  in  too 
many  cases  there  is  no  surgery  or  chemist's  shop 
in  this  world  at  which  they  can  be  made  up. 

"  You  must  take  him  back  with  you,"  said  the 
doctor,  after  he  had  been  informed  how  matters 
stood.  "  He  must  not  be  left  here  lonely  and 
depressed." 

"  He  refuses  to  go  with  me." 

"  He  must  be  enticed,  persuaded." 

But  Mr.  Tenant  would  neither  be  persuaded  nor 
enticed 

"I  cannot  go  back  at  present,"  he  said:  "a 
year  or  two  hence,  if  I  am  fortunate " 

"A  year  or  two  hence?"  said  Heath  ;  "  there  is 
no  knowing  what  may  happen  to  any  of  us  before 
then.  You  must  go  with  me  now,  Mr.  Tenant  I 
cannot  return  without  you." 

"  You  don't  know  how  glad  I  should  be  to  go 
home,"  he  answered  wearily — "how  I  long  and 
yearn  for  it ;  but  I  cannot,  I  cannot" 

Mr.  Heath  engaged  two  berths,  nevertheless,  in 
one  cabin  ;  and  when  the  day  for  sailing  arrived 
they  went  down  together  to  the  docks  and  went  on 
board.  But  Mr.  Tenant  still  adhered  to  his  resolve 
not  to  accompany  his  friend  to  England.  He  wen: 
with  him  now  only  to  see  him  off  and  say  his  b-' 
good-bye. 

But  he  lingered.  The  good-bye  was  not  easik 
to  be  pronounced.  The  moorings  were  l^eing  cas: 
off.  The  last  of  the  shore-men  had  left  the  vessel 
Mr.  Tenant  alone  remained,  with  one  foot  on  the 
gangway,  his  hand  still  clasped  in  his  friend's  vami 
grip.  He  could  not  tear  himself  away.  When  he 
attempted  to  do  so  Heath  held  him  back  :  at  the 
last  moment  he  yielded  to  the  impulse  of  his  heart 
and  turning  his  face  from  the  quay,  fell  upon  hii 
friend's  breast  fainting. 

"  Are  you  for  the  shore  or  not  ?  "  the  man  who 
kept  the  gangway  shouted. 

"  I  can't,"  he  faltered. 

"  No,"  said  Heath  decidedly.  "  Cast  off :  he 
sails  with  us." 

The  next  moment  the  great  heart  of  the  ship 
began  to  throb,  and  the  vessel  moved  away  slowi\. 
like  a  giant  waking  out  of  sleep.  The  home^iTJvi 
voyage  was  begun. 

"  It  is  better  so,"  said  Heath,  as  they  looked  Ws 
at  the  receding  shore. 

"  Yes  ;  better  so,"  the  other  man  replied  :  "mi 
yet " 

"  You  don't  regret  it  ?  " 

"  No,  I  don't  regret  it ;  I  think  now  it  woulJ 
have  killed  me  to  be  left  behind." 

•  •  •  •  %  m 

A  fine  clear  day,  with  a  fresh  breeze  from  the 
south-west,  likely  to  increase,  the  seamen  sac 
It  would  probably  blow  a  gale  before  night ;  h>'' 
it  was  fair  for  the  homeward-bound  ship  n.^f 
esntering  the  English  Channel,  and  the  passengc:> 
hoped  to  be  on  shore  at  Plymouth  or  Southampioo 
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before  the  gale,  if  it  were  to  come,  could  overtake 
them. 

They  were  gathered  together  in  groups  on  the 
promenade  or  in  the  bows,  eagerly  on  the  look-out 
for  the  first  view  of  the  old  country,  from  which 
some  of  them  had  been  many  years  absent,  others 
only  as  many  months.  However  that  might  be, 
there  was  a  general  feeling  of  delight  at  the  ap- 
proaching end  of  their  voyage  and  at  the  prospect 
of  seeing  once  more  their  old  friends  and  their  old 
homes. 

There  were  exceptions  to  this  rule,  and  some 
whose  anxieties  and  fears  outweighed  the  joy 
they  might  have  felt.  A  notable  instance  of  this 
was  to  be  observed  in  the  person  of  an  elderly  man, 
worn  with  sickness,  and  borne  down  apparently  by 
some  secret  grief  or  care,  who  had  been  brought 
up  from  his  cabin  leaning  upon  the  arm  of  a  much 
younger  man,  generally  known  as  the  chaplain,  be- 
cause he  had  officiated  as  such  during  the  voyage. 

Mr.  Heath  led  his  invalid  to  a  deck  chair,  where 
he  sat  down,  taking  very  httle  notice  of  anything. 
At  the  long-expected  cry  "  Land  ho  I "  while  others 
smiled,  exchanging  looks  of  joyful  congratulation, 
and  pointing  their  glasses  in  the  direction  where 
the  land  was  to  be  seen,  Henry  Tenant  became  a 
little  paler,  if  possible,  than  before,  and  turned  with 
a  weary,  anxious  expression  away  from  the  object 
of  such  general  attraction. 

Mr.  Heath,  who  seemed  to  understand  his  feel- 
ings and  to  enter  into  them,  said  a  few  words  by 
way  of  encouragement ;  and  two  or  three  of  their 
fellow -passengers,  who  had  seen  but  little  of  the 
invalid  during  the  voyage,  came  to  him  in  the  ex- 
hilaration of  the  moment,  asking  kindly  after  his 
health  and  pointing  to  the  shore  as  if  he  would  find 
there  an  antidote  for  all  his  troubles. 

The  voyage,  though  short — not  more  than  six- 
teen days — had  been  through  rough  seas  and  trying 
weather  ;  and  they  probably  supposed  that  he  had 
suffered  from  nothing  more  serious  than  the  usual 
mal  de  mer.  But  the  sight  of  the  land,  every 
moment  higher  and  nearer,  though  it  could  not  but 
awake  in  his  breast  some  pleasurable  thoughts, 
seemed  to  distress  and  trouble  him. 

A  pilot  came  on  board  off  Plymouth,  and  some 
eager  passengers  went  ashore  there.  Others  who 
were  going  on  to  Southampton,  our  twofriendsamong 
the  number,  despatched  letters  or  telegrams,  giving 
their  friends  the  earliest  intimation  of  their  safe  and 
happy  arrival. 

"  Arthur  will  come  to  Southampton  to  meet  us, 
I  daresay,"  said  Heath  :  "  perhaps  Mrs.  Tenant 
with  him." 

"  The  wind  is  keen  ;  I  should  like  to  go  to  my 
cabin,"  was  the  only  answer. 

"  1  think  you  had  better  do  so,"  said  a  young 
man  wearing  a  navy  cap.  He  was  the  ship's 
surgeon,  and  had  been  very  attentive  to  Mr. 
Tenant  during  the  voyage.  He  now  offered  his 
arm  to  lead  him  from  the  deck. 

"He  is  low  and  depressed,"  he  said  apart  to 
Heath.  "  This  little  pleasurable  excitement  might 
have  done  him  good,  but  it  seems  to  have  a 
contrary  effect  Has  he  any  reason  to  anticipate 
bad  news  on  arriving  ?  He  seems  almost  to  fear 
it  and  shrink  from  it." 


"  He  is  very  weak ;  he  has  never  quite  recovered 
that  accident  of  the  broken  ribs." 

"Which  you  set  and  cured  so  cleverly.  It  is 
not  that  that  troubles  him  now,  though  that  may 
have  something  to  do  with  it.  I  have  been  anxious 
about  him  ever  since  he  came  on  board.  He  has 
something  on  his  mind — you  know  more  about 
it  than  1  do  probably— and  he  is  not  in  a  fit 
state  of  health  to  bear  it." 

"  I  can't  face  it,  Heath,"  Mr.  Tenant  said,  when 
they  were  alone  together  in  the  little  cabin,  and 
the  ship  was  entering  Southampton  Water.  "I 
ought  not  to  have  come  home  with  you." 

The  vessel  was  moving  steadily  on  an  even 
keel  at  reduced  speed.  The  engines,  which  had 
kept  up  an  incessant  throl)  and  murmur  during 
the  voyage,  were  now  less  distinctly  felt  and  heard. 
The  nearer  they  approached  their  destination,  the 
more  Mr.  Tenant  seemed  to  shrink  from  meeting 
even  his  own  wife  and  children.  He  had  left  them 
under  a  cloud,  and  had  not  intended  to  return  to 
them  until,  by  some  stroke  of  luck  at  the  gold- 
diggings  or  elsewhere,  he  could  pay  all  debts, 
debts  of  honour  included — first  in  his  estimation 
at  a  former  period  of  his  life,  but  now  better 
understood  and  appreciated. 

"I  shall  never  be  able  to  meet  them,"  he 
repeated,  referring,  Mr.  Heath  supposed,  to  his 
creditors. 

"You  will  get  over  that  feeling,"  said   Heath. 
"You  have  really  no  liabilities  now  ;  all  just  debts 
have  been  paid.     Come,  sir,  we  are  at  the  end  of  • 
our  voyage.    Let  the  past  be  forgotten  for  a  while  ; 
happier  times  are  in  store  for  us  all." 

"  The  end  of  the  voyage  ?  Ah  mc  !  I  wish  it 
were  come  indeed  !  Happier  times  ?  I  think  so, 
I  hope  so,  I  am  sure  of  it ;  but  not  in  this  world. 
*  Of  whom  may  we  seek  for  succour  but  of  Thee, 
O  Lord  ? '  Yes  ;  I  should  like  to  see  them  once 
more — my  wife,  Arthur,  and— yes— Elsie.  I  shall 
see  them,  Mr.  Heath,  shall  I  not  ?  We  shall  meet 
in  another  world,  and  shall  recognise  each  other  ; 
and  all  the  shame  and  care  and  sorrow  of  this  life 
will  be  forgotten." 

"  Forgotten  ;  yes,  blotted  out,  as  if  such  things 
had  never  been — wiped  away  out  of  the  book  of 
God's  remembrance." 

"  And  of  man's  also  ;  clean  forgotten,  as  if  they 
had  never  been.  Mr.  Heath,  is  it  possible  for  a 
fault,  a  sin  committed,  to  be  really  undone— really 
undone  as  if  it  had  never  taken  place  at  all  ?  " 

"  All  things  are  possible  with  God." 

"  That's  what  I  mean ;  of  course  there  can  be 
no  such  undoing  in  this  world,  but  in  the 
next " 

" '  Old  things  arc  passed  away ;  behold  all  things 
are  become  new.  A  new  earth  and  a  new  heaven 
wherein  dwelleth  righteousness.' " 

Mr.  Tenant  was  silent  for  a  time. 

"  Shall  /  forget  ?  that  is  the  question,"  he  said. 
"Shall  I  myself  forget  the  wrong  that  I  have 
done? — They  will  have  the  insurance  money,"  he 
went  on,  with  a  change  of  thought  from  himself 
to  others,  "  and  the  quarry ;  that  will  help  them. 
They  will  not  be  in  any  want.  You  will  take  care 
of  Elsie,  Mr.  Heath.  I  give  her  to  you,  if  I  have 
still  any  right  to  say  so.    Tell  them " 
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"  You  will  tell  them  yourself,  Mr.  Tenant. 
Keep  a  good  heart,  sir.  They  will  be  overjoyed  to 
see  you.  If  there  is  anything  for  them  to  forget, 
be  sure  it  is  forgotten  long  since.  Nothing  will  be 
remembered  now  but  the  joy  of  having  you  at 
home  again." 

"  Give  them  my  love  ;  tell  them  I  thought  of 
them  and  prayed  for  them  with  my  last  breath." 

At  that  moment  the  heart  of  the  great  ship  beat 
more  slowly,  and  then — stood  still ;  the  pulse  which 
had  driven  her  through  wind  and  wave  for  so 
many  thousand  miles  ceased  to  throb. 

"  We  are  arrived,"  said  Heath  ;  "  the  voyage  is 
ended." 

"  Ended,"  said  the  other  ;  "  yes,  ended,  God  be 
praised !  ^  So  He  bringeth  them  into  the  haven 
where  they  would  be.' " 

His  eyes  closed,  and  he  fell  back  on  his  pillow. 

The  surgeon,  who  was  near  at  hand,  came  at  a 
word  from  Heath  and  gave  him  a  restorative.  He 
placed  his  fingers  on  his  pulse  and  looked  at  Heath 
significantly.  It  had  stopped  ;  it  went  on  again — 
faltered — fluttered— then  ceased,  and  throbbed 
no  more. 

The  voyage  was  indeed  ended.  The  wonderful 
engine  that  had  gone  on  unceasingly  for  more 
than  fifty  years  had  made  its  last  stroke,  and  would 
never  move  again. 

While  the  two  survivors  were  yet  bending  over 
the  lifeless  form,  a  murmur  of  many  voices  was 
heard  on  deck — friends  calling  to  friends,  parents 
and  children  recognising  one  another,  fond  words 
of  welcome,  tears  more  eloquent  than  words, 
waving  of  hands  and  handkerchiefs— every  sign 
and  gesture  of  delight.  All  points  of  vantage  in 
the  ship  were  occupied,  each  one  looking  for  some 
loved  face  among  the  crowd  on  shore. 

The  passengers  were  taking  hasty  leave  of  one 
another,  and  making  their  acknowledgments  to 
the  ofiicers  of  the  ship  for  the  attention  they  had 
shown  on  the  voyage,  both  to  their  safety  and  their 
comfort. 

"  Where  is  our  chaplain  ?  "  one  of  them  asked, 
looking  around  him. 

"  And  where  is  our  good  doctor  ?  "  said  another. 

A  steward  who  was  sent  to  look  for  them  returned 
with  a  serious  face. 

"  Something  wrong,  I*m  afraid,"  he  said. 

"  What  !  The  poor  old  man  who  suffered  so 
much  on  the  voyage  ?  " 

"  Yes,  sir ;  taken  worse." 

Presently  the  captain  was  called  below  to  one  of 
the  berths.  Two  or  three  of  the  passengers  waited 
to  hear  what  had  happened,  but  most  of  them 
hastened  to  disembark. 

Mr.  Heath  came  on  deck  for  a  moment,  peering 
anxiously  round  him  at  the  crowd  who  had  come 
to  meet  their  relatives  and  friends.  Arthur  ^vas 
not  there,  nor  his  mother.  He  scarcely  expected 
to  see  them,  but  looked  very  sad  and  troubled, 
and  hastened  below  again. 

The  captain  returned  to  the  deck. 

"  Gone,"  he  said,  with  a  gesture  of  the  hand ; 
"  very  unfortunate — very  sad  ! " 

"  Gone  !    You  don't  mean  —dead  ?  " 

"  Yes.  *  Heart,'  the  doctor  says  ;  he  had  been 
fearing  it  for  some  days.     The  excitement  was  too 


much  for  him.  He  had  got  all  ready  for  going 
ashore,  but  broke  down  at  the  last — fainted,  and 
could  not  be  brought  round  again." 

"  Very  sad  !  Very  unfortunate  !  Just  at  this 
time,  too  !     Terrible  blow  for  his  friends  ! " 

So  the  sympathising  passengers  expressed  them- 
selves as  they  went  their  way,  full  of  life  and 
gladness,  to  join  their  own  people  and  to  enjoy 
their  homes. 

Arthur  had  started  from  Stonedale  on  receiving 
Mr.  Heath's  telegram  from  Plymouth,  but  he  could 
not  get  to  Southampton  in  time  to  meet  the  ship 
on  her  arrival.  All  was  comparatively  quiet  there 
when  he  arrived  and  went  on  board. 

"  I  came  to  meet  some  friends,"  he  said  to  one 
of  the  ofiicers.     "  I'm  afraid  I'm  too  late." 

"  Yes,  too  late ;  all  gone  ashore  long  ago  except 
the  chaplain,  Mr.  Heath.     He's  down  below." 

"  That's  the  very  man  I  want,  and  my  father 
with  him,"  cried  Arthur,  beaming  with  joy. 

The  officer  turned  away.  For  the  moment  he 
was  speechless. 

"  Call  Mr.  Heath,"  he  said  to  one  of  the  stewards. 
"  Ask  him  to  come  on  deck  immediately." 

"Stay  here,  sir — wait  here,"  he  cried,  seizing 
Arthur  by  the  arm  as  he  was  about  to  follow  the 
steward.     "  Mr.  Heath  will  come  to  you." 

"  What  is  the  matter  ? "  Arthur  asked,  noticing 
that  the  officer  who  spoke  to  him  was  strangely 
moved.     "  What — what  is  it  ?  " 

The  next  moment  he  felt  Mr.  Heath's  arms 
around  him,  and  with  sobs  and  tears  that  could 
not  be  repressed,  rather  than  by  articulate  words, 
the  fatal  truth  was  told  : 

"  Safe  home,  safe  home  in  port  I  " 


CHAPTER  XXVI.— TILL  DEATH   US  DO   PART. 

"  Joy»  gentle ' friends  ]  joy  and  fresh  days  of  love  accompany 
your  hearts.*' — Shakespeare. 

THE  body  of  Henry  Tenant  was  brought  to 
Stonedale  and  carried  at  once  to  the  quiet 
churchyard  upon  the  hills,  where  his  son 
Herbert  lay  buried.  The  funeral  was  a  very  quiet 
one ;  there  were  few  followers,  though  some  of  the 
villagers  put  on  their  best  black  garments  and  went 
to  their  places  in  the  church  to  wait  the  arrival  of 
the  funeral,  and  afterwards  followed  the  coffin  to 
the  grave.  There  were  no  flowers.  Mr.  Spratt  sent 
a  costly  wreath,  in  niemoriam^  as  his  card  stated,  of 
the  man  he  had  never  seen  ;  but  it  arrived  too  late 
for  use,  which  none  of  those  concerned,  except 
perhaps  Mrs.  Tenant,  were  disposed  to  regret 

Heath  had  already  visited  Todd  and  his  wife 
in  their  humble  home,  and  had  told  them  how  it 
had  been  brought  about  that  he  should  meet  with 
their  old  friend  in  the  wilderness,  sick,  wounded, 
and  in  sore  distress.  "  *  Sweet  are  the  uses  of 
adversity,' "  he  said ;  "  which  reminds  me  that  I 
have  something  for  you,  which  Mr.  Tenant  charged 
me  to  deliver  into  your  own  hands." 

"  Why,  it's  the  twoadstone  ! " 

"  Yes,  to  be  sure  ;  he  carried  it  with  him  through 
all  his  wanderings.  He  would  gladly  have  been 
rid  of  it,  for  he  had  got  an  idea  that  it  brought  him 
no  good  luck  ;  but  it  was  yours,  not  his,  and  he  felt 
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bound  in  honour  to  take  care  of  it  and  to  return  it 
to  you  safely.  He  would  have  sent  it  home  to  you 
by  post,  but  that,  he  feared,  might  have  given  a  clue 
to  his  whereabouts.  We  all  thought  he  was  dead, 
you  know,  and  he  had  reasons  for  wishing  us  to 
think  so." 

No  good  luck  ! "  said  Todd  dubiously. 
He  got  the  better  of  that  idea,  Todd.  A  lifeless 
thing  like  that  could  do  neither  good  nor  harm  to 
anyone." 

''More  shame  to  me  for  ever  thinking  that  it 
could,"  said  Todd,  remembering  how  he  had  taken 
the  toadstone  to  Pierremont  on  the  night  of 
Herbert  Tenant's  death,  with  a  vague  hope  that  it 
might  be  available  in  some  way  for  his  recovery. 

**  Your  wife  will  be  glad  to  have  it  again,  I  know," 
said  Heath.  "It  was  the  means,  after  all,  of 
pointing  out  to  us  where  to  look  for  our  poor 
missing  friend.  If  we  had  not  heard  of  him  from 
Mr.  Trueman,  who  had  seen  this  thing  in  his 
possession  in  South  Africa,  we  should  never  have 
known  that  he  was  alive,  or  in  what  quarter  of  the 
globe  to  look  for  him.  So  if  there  was  no  virtue  in 
the  thing  itself,  it  has  been  of  great  use  to  us." 

"  Yes,  sir.  It*s  all  in  the  order  of  God's  provi- 
dence. *  Base  things  of  the  world  and  things  that 
are  despised ' — they  are  all  under  His  hand.  He 
can  make  use  of  'em  for  our  good.  Yes,  sir,  my 
missus  will  be  glad  to  have  it  again." 

"  I  shall  so^  sir,  and  thank  you,"  Mrs.  Todd  broke 
in.  "  We  always  set  great  store  by  it  I  can't  tell 
you  how  vexed  I  was — well,  not  to  say  vexed,  but 
sorry,  to  think  as  it  was  gone  back  again  to  the 
bottom  of  the  pit  where  it  came  from.  I  can't 
quite  give  in  to  what  you  and  Adam  say  about  its 
being  no  good  to  nobody :  it  always  had  the 
character  for  stopping  bleeding  and  so  on." 

"  Nonsense,  mother  !  You  take  and  put  it  away 
and  keep  it  as  a  cur'osity ;  it  has  been  in  our  family 
a  hundred  year  or  more,  and  I'm  glad  to  have  it 
back  again  ;  but  as  for  stopping  of  bleeding — well, 
never  mind  about  thit.  And,  Mr.  Heath,  when  we 
are  both  dead  and  gone,  with  one  of  them  big  slabs 
to  lay  over  us  as  Mr.  Arthur  has  looked  out  and 
put  on  one  side  ready — when  we  are  both  laid  to 
rest,  you  shall  have  the  twoadstone  for  your  own. 
Mind  that,  mother ;  I'll  make  a  memorandum  for  to 
be  sure  on  it." 

"  Thank  you,  Todd.     I'll  keep  it  for  your  sake." 
•  *.*.• 

Our  history  has  now  reached  its  climax.  A  funeral 
might  seem  to  be  the  proper  thing  to  end  with — 
an  appropriate  "  finis  " ;  but  there  is  a  marriage  in 
prospect.  No  story  would  be  complete  without  it, 
and  history  itself  would  soon  come  to  an  end  if  this 
good  old  ^shion  should  cease. 

Mr.  Heath  failed  not  to  take  upon  himself  at  an 
early  date  the  duty  and  responsibility  with  which 
Mr.  Tenant's  last  request  had  charged  him.  "  Take 
care  of  Elsie,"  he  had  said.  "  I  give  her  to  you  ; " 
and  Mrs.  Tenant  could  no  longer  withhold  her 
consent  to  his  union  with  her  daughter. 

The  insurance  money  was  paid  over  for  the 
second  time  without  any  difficulty,  and  Heath 
received  his  share  of  it.  He  did  not  remain  long 
at  Stonedale ;.  a  substitute  had  been  found  while 
he  was  abroad,  and  Heath  was  unwilling  to  disturb 


him.  He  was  fortunate  in  meeting  with  a  £o!e 
charge  in  the  country,  with  a  pleasant  vicarage  to 
which  he  could  take  his  wife,  'i'he  boy  Horace 
grieved  so  much  at  parting  with  his  governess,  and 
Elsie  was  so  sorry  to  leave  him,  that  it  was  arranged 
that  he  should  go  to  Mr.  Heath  for  a  time  as  a 
pupil.  ^Vhen  they  returned  from  their  honeymoon 
and  were  settled  in  their  new  home,  Horace  arrived 
at  the  vicarage  with  his  favourite  toad,  a  fine  old 
wrinkled  specimen,  in  his  coat  pocket  He  was  in 
high  spirits,  rejoicing  greatly  at  the  prospect  of 
"  fresh  fields  and  pastures  new  "  to  be  explored 
under  Mr.  Heath's  guidance,  and  hoping  to  pro- 
cure many  new  specimens  for  his  collection  as  a 
naturalist 

Mr.  Spratt,  when  he  heard  that  Elsie  was 
positively  engaged  and  on  the  point  of  being  married 
to  his  rival,  struggled  against  his  feelings  like  a  rr>an, 
and  good-naturedly  sent  her  a  wedding  present, 
with  a  letter  full  of  good  wishes^  It  was  a  pleasure 
to  him  to  receive,  at  last,  a  letter  from  her  in  return. 
He  had  made  up  his  mind  never  to  marry,  and  this 
letter,  in  her  own  handwriting  addressed  to  himself, 
he  clasped  in  his  hand,  pressed  to  his  lips  repeatedly 
and  warmly,  and,  with  hot  tears  in  his  eyes,  placed 
in  a  secret  drawer  of  his  desk,  resolved  to  treasure 
it  all  his  life,  and  to  have  it  placed  upon  his  heart 
in  his  coffin  at  his  death.  But  other  letters  came 
in  due  course  from  other  fingers,  and  Elsie's  was 
forgotten,  as  was  best  for  all  concerned. 

Mrs.  Tenant,  a  widow  for  the  second  time,  as 
she  expressed  it,  mourned  more  for  the  husband 
brought  back  to  her  in  his  coffin  than  for  him  who 
had  been  lying,  as  was  supposed,  at  the  bottom  of 
the  Death  Hole,  drowned  in  the  pit,  yet  haunting 
her  in  her  dreams,  and  shewing  himself  in  his  Den, 
to  the  surprise  and  consternation  of  his  friends. 
Afler  the  marriage  of  her  daughter,  Arthur  con- 
tinued to  live  with  her.  He  left  Stackpole's 
office  and  opened  one  of  his  own,  the  same 
which  his  grandfather  had  occupied  and  in  which 
all  his  money  had  been  made.  The  money  had 
been  spent  or  wasted,  and  Arthur  was  there  to 
make  it  over  again,  of  which  he  had  a  reasonable 
prospect  It  was  a  "come  down,"  Mrs.  Tenant 
may  have  thought ;  but,  \i  so,  she  kept  such 
thoughts  to  herself.  The  name  was  written  up 
on  a  huge  board  at  the  railway  station  and  upon  the 
house  in  which  he  carried  on  his  business — "  Arthur 
Tenant,  dealer  in  slates,  slabs,  gravel,  coal,  and 
lime"  ;  from  which  it  will  be  seen  that  his  dealings 
were  not  confined  to  the  prcduce  of  his  own  pits, 
but  embraced  other  useful  products  of  the  earth. 
The  stone  pits  were  at  work,  and  Arthur  was  his 
own  manager  and  agent.  Mr.  Stackpole  was  his 
chief  customer  ;  but  there  were  many  others,  and 
the  business  steadily  increased. 

"  If  it  goes  on  at  this  rate,"  Mr.  Weaver  remarked 
one  day,  "the  mortgages  on  the  property  at  Pierre- 
mont will  be  paid  off  before  very  long,  and  Mrs. 
Tenant  may,  if  she  be  so  minded,  go  back  to  her 
old  home  again  upon  the  hills."  . 

Mrs.  Tenant  has  never  reconciled  herself  to  the 
house  in  Eden  Terrace,  and  may  perhaps  be  glad 
to  move  to  a  larger  one  in  a  more  agreeable 
situation  ;  but  neither  she  nor  her  son  has  any 
desire  to  return  to  Pierremont 
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**Each  change  of  many-coloured  life  he  drew, 
Exhausted  worlds  and  then  imagined  new  : 
Existence  saw  him  spurn  her  bounded  reign, 
And  panting  Time  toiled  after  him  in  vain." 

THIS  eloquent  tribute  of  Dr.  Johnson  to  the 
genius  of  Shakespeare  is,  in  a  measure,  true  of 
the  fictionist  in  general.  Unlike  the  historian 
or  philosopher,  he  does  not  confine  himself  to  a  mere 
narrative  of  facts,  but  invents  other  combinations, 
and  thus  creates,  as  it  were,  a  new  world  of  his  own. 
Sometimes  he  oversteps  the  limits  of  the  possible ; 
but  frequently  he  only  reproduces  what  may  have 
happened  in  the  past,  or  foreshadows  what  the 
future  will  bring  forth.  There  are  poets  and  story- 
tellers who  have  anticipated  not  only  the  incidents 
of  social  life,  but  even  the  discoveries  of  science. 

Homer  is  the  parent  of  all  those  writers  who 
depict  the  realms  of  the  imagination.  But  it  is 
difficult  to  say  how  far  the  Lotos-eaters,  the  one- 
eyed  Cyclops,  and  the  Sirens  of  the  Odyssey  are 
the  embodiment  of  legends  current  at  the  period. 
Even  the  description  of  Elysium  given  by  Menelaus 
is,  perhaps,  a  rumour  of  that  Atlantic  island  which 
the  Egyptian  priests  mentioned  to  Solon,  the 
Athenian  lawgiver  :  ^ 

**  The  blissful  plains 
Of  utmost  earth,  where  Rhadamanthus  reigns. 
Joys  ever  young,  unmixed  with  pain  or  fear. 
Fill  the  wide  circle  of  the  eternal  year : 
.Stem  winter  smiles  on  that  auspicious  clime : 
The  fields  are  florid  with  unfading  prime  : 
From  the  bleak  Pole  no  winds  inclement  blow, 
Mould  the  round  hail  or  flake  the  fleecy  snow  ; 
But  from  the  breezy  deep,  the  bless'd  inhale 
The  fragrant  murmur^  of  the  western  gale." 

Solon  flourished  in  the  sixth  century  b.c.,  two 
centuries  after  the  Homeric  poems  were  written, 
and,  according  to  Plato,  he  attempted  to  describe 
Atlantis  to  the  Grecians  ;  but  a  tradition  about  the 
island  may  have  existed  long  before  his  day. 
Diodonis  Siculus  says  it  was  discovered  by  the 
Carthaginians,  and  submerged  in  a  single  night 
Conjecture  has  identified  it  with  America ;  but  the 
tradition  is  more  likely  to  have  s-prung  from  the 
western  islands  beyond  the  coast  of  Morocco— to 
wit,  the  Azores,  Madeira,  and  the  Canaries.  These 
may  be  the  remains  of  a  still  larger  island,  or  part 
of  a  continent  now  submerged,  and  represented  by 
the  "  telegraph  plateau  "  on  which  the  Transatlantic 
cables  are  laid.  Moreover,  zoology  shows  that 
Europe  and  America  were  anciently  connected  by 

Plutarch's  *'  Life  of  Solon.' 


an  isthmus  through  Britain,  the  Faroe  Isles,  and 
Iceland. 

Lucian  in  his  "  Trips  to  the  Moon  "  also  gives  an 
account  of  these  Islands  of  the  Blest  in  the  VVestem 
Ocean.     He  flourished  in  the   second  century  of 
our  era,  and  is,  perhaps,  the   first  who  carried  hib 
imaginary  travels  into  other  worlds  than  ours.   He 
is  the  great  forerunner  of  such  modem  pbantasists 
as  Bergerac,  Swift,  and  Jules  Verne.     Setting  sail 
with  his  companions  on  a  voyage  of  discovery  into 
the  Western   Sea,   their   boat  is  caught  up  by  a 
whirlwind,  and  being    captured  by  the  Hippcgypi 
or  horse- vultures,  they  are  taken  to  the  moon,  cf 
which  Endymion  is  king.    Here  Lucian  discovered 
that  the  earth  appears  like  a  moon  to  the  Selenitef- 
an  idea  very  far  advanced  for  his  age,  but  probabl\ 
derived  from  the  philosophers,  for  Anaxagoras,  ve 
know,  maintained  the  sun  to  be  a  ball  of  he,  from 
which  the  moon  borrowed  her  brightness.    Endy- 
mion goes  to  war  with  Phaeton,  king  of  the  Sun. 
who  objected  to  his  planting  a  colony  in  Lucifer, 
and  Phaeton,    being   \ictorious,   builds  a  wall  of 
cloud  between  the  sun  and  moon  ;  but  End\"inion, 
distressed  by  the  eclipse  of  his  country,  despatches 
an  embassy  to  Phaeton,  and  a  treaty  of  peace  is 
concluded  between  them.    The  Selenites,  according 
to  Lucian,  feed  on  the  savour  of  roasted  frogs,  and 
drink  a  dew  obtained  by  squeezing  the  air.    The 
idea  of  living  on  scent  was  probably  suggested  by 
the  odours  of  sacrifice  to  the  gods,  but  that  of 
"squeezing  the  air"  reminds  us  cf  recent  experi- 
ments in  liquefying  gases. 

"  He  who  is  quite  bald,"  says  Lucian  of  the 
Selenites,  "  is  esteemed  a  beauty  amongst  them,  for 
they  abominate  long  hair,  whereas  in  the  comets 
it  is  looked  upon  as  a  perfection,  at  least  so  v.e  have 
heard  from  some  strangers  who  were  speaking  of 
them  ;  they  have  notwithstanding  small  beards 
a  litde  above  the  knee,  no  nails  to  their  feet,  and 
only  one  great  toe."  ^  A  few  years  ago  an  English 
writer  predicted,  on  scientific  grounds,  that  the 
coming  man  would  be  a  hairless  animal  without 
toes!  The  Selenites  have  eyes  which  they  can 
remove  at  pleasure,  and  ears  made  of  leaves  or 
wood  ;  they  wear  garments  of  glass  or  brass  wire, 
and  armour  of  lupin-seeds.  But  their  most  remark* 
able  invention  is  thus  described  :  "  I  saw  bkewiH 
another  very  extraordinary  thing  in  the  kings 
palace,  which  was  a  looking-glass  that  is  placed  m 
a  well  not  very  deep ;  whoever  goes  down  into  ihe 
well  hears  everything  that  is  said  upon  the  earth 
and,  if  he  looks  into  the  glass,  beholds  all  the  aties 

»  Lucian's  "  Trips  to  the  Moon,'*  translated  by  Tbooas 
Franklin,  D.D.,  1780. 
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and  nations  of  the  world  as  plain  as  if  he  was  close 
to  them.  I  myself  saw  several  of  my  friends,  and 
my  whole  native  country ;  whether  they  saw  me 
also  I  will  not  pretend  to  affirm."  *  This  brilliant 
idea  cannot  fail  to  remind  us  of  the  telescope  and 
the  combined  far  hearing  and  far-seeing  apparatus, 
or,  in  other  words,  the  telephone  and  "  telephote," 
which  is  an  expected  triumph  of  the  future,  and 
which  even  now  some  ingenious  minds  are  striving 
to  invent. 

On  leaving  the  moon  Lucian  went  to  the  Morn- 
ing Star,  and,  skirting  the  fertile  region  of  the 
Zodiac,  arrived  at  Lyncopolis,  the  City  of  Lamps, 
where  every  person  is  a  lamp,  great  or  small,  and 
dies  on  being  put  out.  Thence  descending  to  the 
sea,  he  is  swallowed  by  a  whale,  but  escapes 
through  setting  fire  to  his  prison,  and  reaches  the 
Island  of  the  Blest,  with  its  capital  of  gold  and 
precious  stones.  On  his  way  home  he  touched  at 
the  Antipodes,  "  inhabited  by  those  exactly  opposite 
to  you,"  and  promised  an  account  of  them  in  a 
subsequent  book,  which  never  appeared,  though 
its  place  has  been  supplied  to  some  extent  by  M. 
D'Ablancourt,  his  French  translator.* 

The  telegraph,  if  not  also  the  telephone,  is  fore- 
shadowed in  the  "  Man  in  the  Moone,"  an  interesting 
little  work,  written  by  Dr.  Francis  Godwin,  Bishop 
of  Llandaff,  under  the  pen-name  of  Domingo 
Gonsales,  and  published  in  1603.  "You  shall 
then  see  men  flie  from  place  to  place  in  the  ayre," 
he  writes  ;  "  you  shall  be  able  (without  moving  or 
travelling  of  any  creature)  to  send  messages  in  an 
instant  many  miles  off,  and  receive  answer  again 
immediately  ;  you  shall  be  able  to  declare  your 
mind  presently  unto  your  friend,  being  in  some 
private  and  remote  place  of  a  populous  city,  with 
a  number  of  such  like  things,  but  that  which 
surpasseth  all  the  rest,  you  shall  have  notice  of  a 
new  world,  of  many  most  rare  and  incredible 
secrets  of  Nature  that  all  the  philosophers  of 
former  ages  could  not  so  much  as  dream  of." 
Perhaps  Bishop  Godwin,  when  he  wrote  these 
lines,  was  only  thinking  of  the  wild-goose  flying- 
machine  which  carried  Gonsales  from  £1  Pico  to 
the  moon,  and  the  mode  of  signalling  by  occulting 
lamps,  like  that  of  our  flashing  lanterns  and  helio- 
graph, which  Gonsales,  with  his  Moor  Diego, 
practised  in  St  Helena.  Still,  the  idea  of  an  in- 
stant means  of  correspondence  was,  so  to  speak,  in 
the  air  at  this  period. 

It  seems  to  have  originated  from  the  well-known 
influence  of  the  magnet  on  the  needle  of  the 
mariner's  compass.  We  find  it  mentioned  in  the 
*•  Magice  Naturalis,"  or  Natural  Magic,  of  Giam- 
batista  (John  Baptist)  Porta,  the  celebrated  Nea- 
politan philosopher,  which  was  published  at  Naples 
as  early  as  1558.'  At  the  end  of  the  twenty-first 
chapter  Porta  observes  that,  owing  to  the  properties 
of  the  magnet,  persons  can  converse  through  long 
distances;  and,  in  the  1589  edition  of  the  work, 

>  Lucian's  "Trips  to  the  Moon." 

'  It  U  curious  to  find  that  an  American  is  about  to  make  an 
artificial  "  Atlantis"  in  the  ocean,  ten  or  twelve  miles  from  the 
coast  of  Long  Island,  where  he  intends  to  build  a  hotel,  and, 
being  monarch  of  all  he  surveys,  like  Robinson  Crusoe,  will  be 
able  to  make  his  own  laws. 

^  An  English  translation  appeared  in  1658. 


he  says  in  the  preface,  "  I  do  not  fear  that  with  a 
long  absent  friend,  even  though  he  be  confined  by 
prison  walls,  wc  can  communicate  what  we  wish 
by  two  compass  needles,  circumscribed  by  an 
alphabet."  The  "  sympathetic  telegraph,"  in  fact, 
consisted  of  two  compasses  without  wires  or  elec- 
tricity, but  having  both  needles  made  alike  and 
magnetised  by  the  same  loadstone.  It  was  erro- 
neously supposed  that  if  one  of  the  needles  was 
turned  to  a  particular  letter  on  its  dial,  the  other, 
in  sympathy  with  it,  would  point  to  the  same, 
however  distant  it  might  be,  and  thus  a  corre- 
spondence could  be  maintained  between  two 
persons  apart. 

The  method  is  explained  and  illustrated  in  the 
"  Steganologia  et  Steganographica "  of  Daniel 
Schwenter,  published  at  Niimberg  in  1600,  and 
very  fully  in  the  "Prolusiones  Academicae "  of 
Famiano  Strada,  the  Jesuit  writer  of  Rome,  pub- 
lished in  161 7.  Strada  attributes  the  idea  to 
Cardinal  Bembo,  who  died  in  1547,  and  he  ex- 
claims, "Oh,  I  wish  this  mode  of  writing  may 
become  in  use,  a  letter  would  travel  safe  and 
quicker,  fearing  no  plots  of  robbers  and  retarding 
rivers.  The  prince  with  his  own  hands  might 
despatch  business  for  himself.  AVe,  the  race  of 
Scribes,  escaped  from  an  inky  sea,  would  dedicate 
the  pen  to  the  shores  of  magnet." 

In  the  seventeenth  and  eighteenth  centuries  the 
idea  was  still  current,  and  is  referred  to  by  several 
writers,  amongst  them  Joseph  Addison.^  Milton, 
too,  might  have  heard  of  it  when  he  wrote, 

**  Whatever  draws  me  on, 
Or  sympathy,  or  some  connatural  force, 
Powerful  at  greatest  distance  to  unite, 
With  secret  amity,  things  of  like  kind, 
By  secretcst  conveyance."* 

One  of  the  most  prophetic  references  is  that 
of  Joseph  Glanvill,  m.a.,  in  his  work  "Scepsis 
Scientifica,"  published  "at  the  Grayhound  in  St. 
Paul's  Churchyard  "  in  1665.  "  And  I  doubt  not," 
he  says,  "  that  posterity  will  find  many  things  that  are 
now  but  Rumours^  verified  \t\Xo practical  Realities.  It 
may  be  some  ages  hence,  a  voyage  to  the  Sout/iern 
unknown  Tracts,  yea,  possibly  the  moon,  will  not 
be  more  strange  than  one  to  America,  To  them, 
that  come  after  us,  it  may  be  as  ordinary  to  buy  a 
pair  of  Tvings  to  fly  into  remotest  Regions  ;  as  now 
a  pair  of  Boots  to  ride  2i  Journey.  And  to  confer  at 
the  distance  of  the  Indies  by  sympathetic  convey- 
ances, may  be  as  usual  to  future  times  as  to  us  in  a 
literary  correspondence.  The  restauration  of  gray 
hairs  X.O  Juvenility^  renewing  the  exhausted  marrow, 
may  at  length  be  effected  without  a  miracle.  And 
the  turning  of  the  now  comparative  desert  world 
into  a  Paradise,  may  not  improbably  be  expected 
from  late  Agriculture."  ^  This  amelioration  of  the 
world  and  return  of  the  "  Golden  Age  "  has  Also 
been  forecast  in  the  "  Pollio  "  of  Virgil. 

The  microphone  and  telephone — in  a  word,  the 

*  "Spectator,"  No.  241.  1711. 

A  '*  Paradise  Lost."  1667.  Book  X.  246. 

^  Glanvill  also  speaks  of  one  mind  influencing  another  by  the 
influence  of  some  hidden  medium,  as  in  the  modem  experiments 
of  Mesmer  and  the  hypnotists. 
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micro-telephone  now  in  use,  is  clearly  pointed 
to  in  "  Albumazar,"  an  old  comedy  printed  among 
Dodsley's  "Old  Plays,"  in  1614  : 

"  The  great  Albumazar  by  wondrous  art, 
In  imitation  of  this  perspicil, 
Hath  framed  an  instrument  that  magnifies 
Objects  of  hearing  as  this  does  of  seeing, 
That  you  may  know  each  whisper  from  Prester  John, 
Against  the  wind,  as  fresh  as  'twas  delivered 
Thro'  a  trunk  of  Gloster's  lislening  wall." 

The  word  "trunk"  in  the  last  line  meant  a  "tube," 
or  telescope. 

Godwin's  remarks  on  gravitation  in  the  "Man 
in  the  Moone "  are  remarkably  shrewd  for  these 
pre-Newtonian  days.  He  suggests  that  heavy 
bodies  "  do  not  sinke  toward  the  centre  of  the  earth, 
as  their  natural  place,  but  as  drawn  by  a  secret 
property  of  the  globe  of  the  Earth,  or  rather  some- 
thing within  the  same,  in  like  sort  as  the  Load- 
stone draweth  Iron,  being  within  the  compass  of 
the  beams  attractive."  Shakespeare  has  a  some- 
what similar  notion  in  his  "  Troilus  and  Cressida," 
where  the  latter  exclaims  (Act  iv.,  scene  2) : 

**  Time,  force,  and  death, 
Do  to  this  body  what  extremes  you  can  ; 
But  the  strong  base  and  building  of  my  love 
Is  as  the  very  centre  of  the  earth, 
Drawing  all  things  to  it." 

The  idea  of  universal  gravitation  was  beginning 
to  dawn  upon  the  human  mind.  A  further  inkling 
of  it  is  discernible  in  Godwin's  statement  that  in 
the  moon  people  can  jump  a  height  of  sixty  feet,  and 
fly  by  the  aid  of  fans,  because  the  attractive  power 
of  the  satellite  is  less  than  that  of  the  earth.  He 
describes  the  Selenites  as  of  different  heights,  some 
very  tall,  others  very  short.  The  little  ones  go  to 
sleep  during  the  day,  when  the  sunlight  is  powerful, 
and  wake  during  the  night,  which,  owing  to  the 
splendour  of  the  "  earthshine,"  is  clear  as  a  cloudy 
day  at  home.  They  are  dressed  in  a  material  of 
a  strange  colour,  unknown  to  the  earth.  They 
possess  a  stone,  poleastis,  which  retains  heat,  and 
another,  machrus,  which  emits  light ;  small  pieces 
of  these  will  illuminate  and  warm  a  room.  When 
a  person  dies  they  rejoice,  and,  like  the  ancient 
Egyptians,  they  preserve  the  bodies  of  their  ances- 
tors. Their  language  is  a  series  of  notes  forming 
a  kind  of  tune,  and  the  author  gives  a  specimen  of 
it  written  like  music.  The  climate  may  be  com- 
pared to  a  perpetual  spring. 

Godwin  was  followed  by  Cyrano  de  Bergerac, 
whose  fantastic  travels,  though  forgotten  in  these 
days,  are  well  worthy  to  rank  with  those  of  Lucian. 
Savinien  de  Cyrano  was  the  son  of  a  gentleman  of 
Bergerac,  in  Perigord.  He  was  born  in  the  year 
1620,  and  went  to  Paris  to  complete  his  education. 
Moli^re  was  his  school-fellow,  and  subsequently 
excused  his  wholesale  appropriation  of  Bergerac's 
ideas,  on  the  plea  that  when  they  were  pupils 
together  they  used  to  exchange  their  fancies,  so 
that  in  a  certain  sense  he  was  only  recovering  his 
own  property  !     Bergerac,  to  give  him  his  adopted 


name,  acquired  such  a  reputation  for  strength  and 
bravery  that  at  the  age  of  nineteen  he  was  known 
all  over  Paris  as  "  the  Intrepid,"  and  his  Gascon 
friends  called  him  "  the  Demon  of  Courage."  Like 
another  D' Artagnan,  he  enlisted  in  the  King's  Body- 
guard at  the  instance  of  his  friend  Le  Bret,  who 
relates  that,  though  he  never  fought  in  his  own 
quarrel,  his  services  as  a  "second,"  when  seconds 
fought  as  well  as  principals,  were  so  much  in  demand 
that  for  some  time  he  had  a  duel  on  hand  nearly 
every  day.  "  Though  I  look  like  a  man  bursting 
in  health,"  wrote  Bergerac  to  a  friend,  "  I  have  been 
sick  for  the  last  three  weeks,  during  which  my  phil- 
osophy has  been  at  the  mercy  of  gladiators.  I 
have  been  incessantly  a  victim  to  tiSie  tierce  and 
quarte  [from  tertian  and  quartan  fevers].  I  should 
have  lost  all  knowledge  of  paper  if  it  had  not  been 
the  material  on  which  challenges  are  scrawled.  .  . , 
Truly  you  were  quite  wrong  the  other  day  in  callinij 
me  the  first  of  men,  for  I  protest  that,  for  a  month 
past,  je  suis  le  second  de  tout  le  nwnde. "  *  A  soldier  s 
life  is  not  well  adapted  for  the  pursuit  of  learning, 
and  though  Bergerac  could  write  an  elegy  in  the 
uproar  of  a  guardroom,  he  finally  left  the  army, 
and  devoted  himself  to  literature.  But,  mceung 
his  death  through  an  accident  at  the  early  age  of 
thirty-five,  he  has  only  left  a  tragedy,  "  La  Mort 
d'Agrippine  ; '  a  comedy,  "  Le  Pedant  joue,"  from 
which  Molifere  helped  himself;  a  number  of  letters, 
and  the  fantastic  voyages  which  were  published, 
posthumously,  by  Lc  Bret,  and  have  been  thiice 
translated  into  English.  The  version  by  Archibald 
Lovell,  A.M.,  was  pubhshed  next  door  to  the  Swan 
Tavern,  near  Bride  Lane,  Fleet  Street,  in  1687,  and 
is  entitled  "  The  Comical  History  of  the  States  and 
Empires  of  the  Worlds  of  the  Moon  and  Sun.' 

On  attempting  to  reach  the  moon,  buoyed  up  with 
bottles  containing  dew  which  the  sun  "  attracted," 
Bergerac  fell  into  Canada,  where  he  constructed 
a  flying-machine,  and,  by  the  adventitious  aid  of 
squibs,  and  the  marrow-fat  he  had  previously 
rubbed  on  his  bruises,  he  was  borne  to  the  moon  from 
the  market-place  of  Quebec.  Like  prior  explorers, 
he  found  the  climate  very  agreeable,  as  might  be 
inferred  from  the  absence  of  clouds  in  the  lunar 
atmosphere,  and  he  renewed  his  youth.  The  men 
in  the  moon  walked  on  all-fours,  thinking  it  nobler 
than  to  walk  upright,  since  their  eyes  were  feasted 
with  the  blessings  of  the  ground.  The  grandees 
spoke  in  musical  tones,  playable  on  the  flute,  and. 
perhaps  in  imitation  of  Godwin,  he  writes  proper 
names  in  staves.  Like  the  Selenites  of  Lucian, 
they  diet  on  steams,  a  physician  prescribing  those 
suited  to  the  health  of  each  individual,  and  they 
are  tickled  to  sleep  on  beds  of  roses,  lilies,  and 
other  flowers.  Their  noses  are  so  prominent  and 
their  teeth  so  regular  that,  when  turned  to  the  sun, 
their  faces  act  as  dials  and  indicate  the  time,  A 
large  nose  is  esteemed  a  sign  of  power,  and  small- 
nosed  children  are  doomed  by  the  elders  to  a  kind 
of  bondage.*  Hotel  bills  are  paid  in  verses,  valued 
by  their  merit — a  custom  which  makes  Bergerac 
exclaim  :  "  Would  to  God  it  were  so  in  our  world, 
for  I  know  a  good  many  honest  poets  there  who 

1  Cyrano  de  Ber^gerac  6Clement  Marot,  Conrad  Gcsntf,  aal 
other  studies),  by  Henry  Morley. 
'  Bergerac's  own  big  nose  was  the  butt  of  his  acquaintance. 
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are  ready  to  starve,  and  who  might  live  plentifully 
if  that  nrioney  would  pass  in  payment**  The  old 
people  pay  that  deference  to  the  young  which  the 
latter  are  supposed  to  pay  to  their  elders  on  the 
earth ;  for  the  moon-kind,  like  Goethe  and  the  late 
Lord  Beaconsfield,  hold  that  the  greatest  actions 
are  performed  by  the  young. 

Bergerac  foregathered  with  a  visitor  from  the 
sun,  who,  in  taking  leave  of  him,  spoke  as 
follows  : 

"I  leave  you  here  a  Book,  which  heretofore  I 
brought  with  me  from   my  Native  Country  :  the 
Title  of  it  is,  The  States  and  Empires  of  the  Sun, 
Tvith  an  addition  of  the  History  of  the  Spark,     I 
also  give  you  this,  which  I  esteem  much  more,  it 
is  the  great  Work  of  the  Philosophers,  Composed 
by  one  of  the  greatest  Wits  of  the  Sun.     He  proves 
in  it  that  all  things  are  true,  and  shows  the  way  of 
writing  Physically  the  Truths  of  every  Contradic- 
tion ;  as,  for  example,  that  White  is  Black,  and 
Black  White  ;  that  one  may  be,  and  not  be  at  the 
same  time  :  that  there  may  be  a  Mountain  without 
a  Valley  :  that  nothing  is  something,  and  that  all 
things  that  are  are  not :  but  observe,  that  he  proues 
all  these  unheard-off  Paradoxes,  withou  tany  Captious 
or  Sophistical  Argument.  .  .  .  Having  said  so  he 
left  me  :  and  no  sooner  was  his  back  turned,  but  I 
fell  to  consider  attentively  my  Books  and  their 
Boxes,  that  is  to  say,  their  Covers,  which  seemed 
to  me  to  be  wonderfully  Rich  ;  the  one  was  cut  of 
a  single  Diamond,  incomparably  more  resplendent 
than  ours ;  the  second  looked  like  a  prodigious  great 
Pearl,  cloven  in  two.      My  Spirit  had  translated 
those  Books  into  the  Language  of  that  World ;  but 
because  I  have  none  of  their  Print,  Til  now  explain 
to  you  the  Fashion  of  these  two  Volumes. 

"  As  I  opened  the  Box,  I  found  within  somewhat 
of  metal,  almost  like  to  our  Clocks,  full  of  I  know 
not  what  little  Springs,  and  imperceptible  Engines; 
a  Book  indeed,  but  a  Strange  and  Wonderful  Book, 
that  had  neither  Leaves  nor  letters.  In  fine,  it 
was  a  Book,  made  wholly  for  the  Ears,  and  not  the 
Eyes.  So  that  when  any  Body  has  a  mind  to  read 
it,  he  winds  up  that  Machine,  with  a  great  many 
little  strings  ;  then  he  turns  the  Hand  to  the 
Chapter  which  he  desires  to  hear,  and  straight,  as 
from  the  Mouth  of  a  Man,  or  a  Musical  Instru- 
ment, proceed  all  the  distinct  and  different  Sounds 
which  the  Lunar  Grandees  make  use  of,  for  ex- 
pressing their  Thoughts,  instead  of  Language. 

"When  I  since  reflected  on  this  Miraculous  Inven- 
tion, I  no  longer  wondred,  that  Young  Men  of  that 
Country,  were  more  knowing  at  Sixteen  or  Eighteen 
years  old,  than  the  Gray-Beards  of  our  Climate :  for 
knowing  how  to  read  as  Soon  as  Speak,  they  are 
neuer  without  lectures  in  their  Chambers,  their 
Walks,  the  Town,  or  Travelling ;  they  may  haue 
in  their  Pockets,  or  at  their  Girdles,  Thirty  of  these 
Books,  where  they  need  but  wind  up  a  Spring  to 
hear  a  whole  Chapter,  and  so  more,  if  they  have  a 
mind  to  hear  the  Book  quite  through  ;  So  that  you 
never  want  the  Company  of  all  the  great  Men, 
Living  and  Dead,  who  entertain  you  with  Living 
voices.  This  Present  employed  me  about  an  hour ; 
and  then  hanging  them  to  my  Ears,  like  a  pair  of 
Pendants,  I  went  a  walking."  > 

>  Lovell's  translation. 


In  this  extract  we  have  a  forecast  of  the  phono- 
graph, as  a  kind  of  musical  box,  not  articulating 
as  we  do,  but  speaking  in  tunes. 

Bergerac  was  also  shown  a  lamp  of  sunshine 
purified  of  its  heat,  which  calls  to  mind  the 
"  vril-ya  "  of  Lord  Lytton's  "  Coming  Race,"  and 
the  cold  radiance  of  the  electric  light. 

The  philosophy  of  the  moon  is  well  advanced, 
Bergerac  himself  having  been  a  disciple  of  Des- 
cartes, who  was  then  alive.  He  tells  us  that  the 
earth  draws  all  matter  equally  to  itself,  and  the 
familiar  coin  and  feather  experiment  of  our  class- 
rooms is  represented  by  a  rock  and  feather. 
Matter  consists  of  one  fundamental  element,  and 
"all  things  will  be  found  in  all  things."  The 
philosopher  of  the  sun  is  able  by  his  senses  to 
know  the  cause  of  the  sympathy  between  the  load- 
stone and  the  Pole  ;  a  statement  which  reminds 
us  of  Lord  Kelvin's  hint  of  a  possible  sense 
for  magnetism.  The  cell  or  germ  theory  is  fore- 
shadowed in  the  hypothesis  that  "perhaps  our 
flesh,  blood,  and  spirits  are  nothing  else  but  a 
contexture  of  little  animals,"  and  Darwinism  may 
find  itself  reflected  in  the  observation,  "  You  must 
know  that  the  earth  converting  itself  into  a  Tree, 
from  a  tree  into  a  hog,  and  from  a  hog  into  a  Man, 
is  an  argument  that  all  things  in  Nature  aspire  to 
be  men  ;  since  that  is  the  most  perfect  Being,  as 
being  a  Quintescence  and  the  best  devised  mixture 
in  the  world  :  which  alone  unites  the  Animal  and 
the  Rational  Life  into  one."  * 

Fontenelle  probably  owed  something  to  Bergerac, 
as  to  Lucian,  when  he  wrote  his  "  Entretiens  sur 
la  Plurality  des  Mondes,"  published  soon  after  the 
well-known  "  Dialogues  des  Morts  "  had  established 
his  fame  in  1683.  These  tilks  with  a  lady  on  the 
prevalence  of  other  worlds  are  admirable  as  a 
popular  exposition  of  the  Cartesian  system  in  easy, 
lucid,  and  polite  language  ;  but  they  are  not 
remarkable  for  originality  of  thought.'  He  speaks, 
indeed,  of  new  suns  and  worlds  being  formed  from 
the  ruins  of  the  old ;  but  this  was  probably  an 
astronomical  surmise  of  the  period.  The  planet 
Mars  was  then  supposed  to  be  without  satellites, 
since  none  had  been  observed,  but  Fontenelle  has 
a  rational  argument  for  their  existence.  The  earth, 
he  points  out,  has  one  moon  to  illuminate  its 
night ;  Jupiter,  which  is  much  farther  from  the  sun, 
has  four;  Saturn,  which  is  still  more  remote,  has  five, 
and  a  belt  besides  :  why  then  should  Mars,  which 
comes  between  the  Earth  and  Jupiter,  have  none? 

Dean  Swift  is  still  more  happy  in  his  foresight. 
In  "Gulliver's  Travels,"  published  in  1726,  he 
tells  us  that  the  astronomers  of  the  flying  island  of 
Laputa  "  have  discovered  two  lesser  stars  or  satel- 
lites which  revolve  about  Mars,  whereof  the  inner- 
most is  distant  from  the  centre  of  the  planet 
exactly  three  of  his  diameters,  and  the  outermost 
five ;  the  former  revolving  in  the  space  of  10  hours, 
and  the  latter  in  2i|."  It  is  suflScient  to  say  that, 
so  recently  as  1877,  Professor  Asaph  Hall,  of  the 
Washington  Observatory,  discovered  the  two  moons 

•  Lovell's  translation.     Compare  "  Hamlet "  on  Man. 
»  There  is  an  English  translation.  "  The  Plurality  of  Worlds," 
by  T.  Glanvill,  M.A.,  and  edition,  1695. 
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of  Mars,  now  known  as  Demios  and  Phobos  from 
the  line  in  Homer's  Iliad,  "  Mars  spake  and  called 
Dismay  and  Rout."  The  outer  was  found  to  revolve 
round  the  planet  in  about  30  hours  18  minutes,  the 
inner  in  about  7  hours  39  minutes.  As  the  short 
period  of  the  latter  is  quite  unprecedented  in 
astronomy,  the  guess  of  Swift  is  all  the  more  re- 
markable. It  may  be  added  here  that  in  1889  the 
present  writer  mooted  the  idea  of  exchanging 
signals  with  Mars  by  the  electric  light,  and,  strange 
to  tell,  a  mysterious  ray  has  been  observed  of  late 
on  the  right  side  of  Mars,  as  if  the  Marsians  were 
trying  to  attract  our  attention. 

Voltaire  in  his  "  Micromegas,"  an  imaginary 
voyage  to  the  planet  Saturn  and  to  the  Earth  by 
an  inhabitant  of  a  planet  revolving  about  Sirius, 
had  also  ascribed  two  moons  to  Mars  ;  he  probably 
took  the  notion  from  Swift  and  Fontenelle,  as  he 
evidently  drew  that  of  the  two  earthly  potentates 
fighting  about  a  territory  which  appeared  to  Micro- 
megas  no  larger  than  a  Sirian  ant-hill  from  Lucian's 
"  Icaro-Menippus,"  where  Menippus  remarks  :  "  I 
reflected  with  astonishment  on  the  number  of 
Argives  and  Lacedemonians  who  fell  in  one  day 
fighting  for  a  piece  of  land  no  bigger  than  an 
Egyptian  lentil."  His  account  of  Micromegas 
making  a  large  kind  of  speaking-trumpet  from  a 
paring  of  his  nail,  and  applying  it  to  his  ear  so  as 
to  "  distinctly  hear  the  buzzing  of  our  insects,"  is 
perhaps  more  original,  and  may  be  regarded  as  an 
indication  of  our  microphones  and  megaphones. 

Honker's  "wondrous  ships,  self-moved,  instinct 
with  life,"  which  "  their  own  course  essay,"  and 


"  Wrapt  in  an  ambient  \'apour,  to  and  fro, 
Sail  in  a  fearless  scorn  of  scathe  and  overthrow, 
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might  pass  for  a  dream  of  "ocean  greyhounds" 
fitted  with  the  new  self-steering  compasses. 

The  magical  craft  of  the  Odyssey  takes  a 
.scientific  shape  in  Bacon's  "  New  Atlantis,"  pub- 
lished in  1643,  wherein  we  hear  of  one  Boniger, 
who  first  gave  "  vigorous  motion  to  the  ship,  and 
by  the  help  of  an  artful  primum  movens  within  it, 
and  but  one  man  to  move  the  same  engine  (which 
is  placed  on  the  side  of  the  vessel),  it  sails  without 
the  help  of  oars  in  the  greatest  calm,  and  some- 
times against  wind  and  tide." 

Boniger  also  invented  a  "little  vessel  to  swim 
under  water  undiscovered,  to  blow  up  ships,  bridges, 
and  houses" — what  we  should  call  a  submarine 
torpedo-boat ;  and  the  torpedo  itself  is  prefigured 
in  Ben  Jonson's  play,  "  The  Staple  of  News,"  acted 
in  1625,  where  one  Cornelius-son  is  said  to  have 
made  the  Hollanders  an  "  invisible  eel "  to  swim 


the  haven  at    Dunkirk  and    sink   the   shipping 
there. 

Sir  Thomas  Urquhart,  the  fantastical  translator 
of  Rabelais,  who  devised  a  universal  language 
made  from  the  others,  after  the  manner  of  Volapiik, 
has  told  us  in  the  "Jewel,"  published  in  1652,  that 
Napier,  the  inventor  of  logarithms,  made  a  kind  of 
machine-gun,  or  engine  of  destruction,  which  could 
kill  30,000  Turks  "  without  the  hazard  of  one 
Christian,"  and  was  tried  successfully  on  herds  of 
cattle  in  the  south  of  Scotland. 

The  "  New  Atlantis  "  mentions  an  "  expulsative 
powder,"  or  dynamite,  a  flexible  glass,  an  incom- 
bustible paper,  colleges  of  agriculture  with  experi- 
mental farms,  and  many  other  notions  which  have 
been  realised  in  later  times. 

In  Ben  Jonson's  masque,  the  "  News  from  the 
New  World  "  (the  moon),  we  read  of  coaches  that 
"  go  only  with  the  wind,"  a  "  castle  in  the  air  that 
runs  upon  wheels,  with  a  winged  lanthorn,"  and  of 
news  coming  from  the  moon  "  on  moonshine^"  a 
remark  which  makes  us  think  of  spectrum  analysis 
and  the  photophone. 

The  poet  Lucretius  is  rich  in  anticipations  of 
modem  philosophy ;  for  instance,  the  atomic  theory, 
and  the  doctrine  of  evolution.  The  end  of  adl 
things,  foretold  by  Isaiah  and  St  Peter,  when  the 
"earth  shall  wax  old  like  a  garment,"  and  the 
"  elements  shall  melt  with  fervent  heat,"  has  been 
deduced  by  Lord  Kelvin  from  the  science  of 
energy.  A  similar  thought  occurs  in  Osstan's 
beautiful  address  to  the  sun — "  Thou  art,  perhaps, 
like  me,  for  a  season,  and  thy  years  will  have  an 
end  ;  thou  shalt  sleep  in  thy  clouds  careless  of  the 
voice  of  the  morning  " — and  also  in  Shakespeare's 
"  Tempest "  and  Byron's  lines  on  Darkness. 

The  proverb  of  Solomon,  "there  is  no  new 
thing  under  the  sun,''  is  true  in  a  general  if  not  in 
a  particular  sense ;  but  as  our  illustrations  show, 
a  germinal  idea  tends  to  reappear  in  a  new  and 
riper  shape,  more  practical  and  perfect.  There  is, 
in  fact,  a  process  of  development  going  on,  and  the 
vision  of  a  poet,  the  speculation  of  a  thinker, 
becomes  at  last  the  realisation  of  an  engineer,  just 
as  the  magic  of  the  ancients  and  the  alchemy  oA 
the  middle  ages  have  ended  in  the  science  of 
modern  times.  Moreover,  as  the  individual  and 
the  race  have  their  presages  of  destiny,  so  is  there 
"  a  prophetic  soul  of  the  wide  world  dreaming  on 
things  to  come,"  as  Shakespeare  has  divined,  and 
appaiently  in  physical  as  well  as  in  spiritual 
matters  a  progressive  and  culminating  revelation. 
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"  "VOU'LL  never  gel  there  ! "  "  You'll  be  arrested 
X  as  spies  ! "  "  You'll  catch  cholera  ! "  These 
were  a  few  of  the  cheerful  adieux  with 
which  our  prudent  friends  cheered  our  departure. 
We  were  bound  for  a  remote  Bavarian  village,  and 
we  knew  no  German.     Hinc  ilia  lacrymx  ! 

"  Well,  we  shall  get  somewhere,  and  we'll 
chance  the  rest ; "  and  soon  England  and  her  shores 
were  a  thing  of  the  past.  We  rejoiced  as  the 
English  melodies  died  on  our  ears.  "  The  Man 
that  Broke  the  Bank  at  Monte  Carlo"  found  no 
rest  for  the  sole  of  his  foot  after  Flushing.  We 
congratulated  ourselves  that  soon  we  should  be  in 
Germany,  the  home  of  music,  the  birthplace  of 
Mozart  and  Mendelssohn  !  We  forgot  that  it  was 
the  home  of  the  German  band. 

The  journey  to  Munich  was  uneventful.  The 
guards  and  officials  have  learnt  enough  pigeon- 
English  to  ask  for  tips,  and  we  gave  them,  glad  to 
be  able  to  exchange  even  these  civilities  with 
foreigners.  It  made  us  feel  masters  of  their 
language.  Behind  us  we  \e.h  all  modem  thought, 
all  the  fever  and  fret  of  money-getting  and  spend- 
ing.    We  entered  Arcadia. 

The  little  Bavarian  village  was  snugly  nestled 
under  the  foot  of  snow-capped  mountains.  Our 
host,  a  stalwart,  handsome  man  of  Afty,  awaited  us 
at  the  station.  It  was  evening ;  the  Alpine  sunset 
was  at  its  full  splendour.  Silently  we  watched  the 
majestic  mountains  pale  from  their  rosy  blush  to  a 


deep  grey.  The  peaks  were  flooded  in  sunset 
splendour,  the  hour  of  rest  had  come,  and  dark  on 
the  horizon  the  deep  blue  pine-forests  gloomed  in 
sleep.  Lazily  ringing  their  curfew,  the  cows  came 
home  to  shelter.  Here  was  the  peace  we  sought. 
The  villagers  had  gathered  to  see  the  event  of  the 
day,  the  arrival  of  the  train  from  Munich  ;  to-night 
it  was  doubly  exciting,  for  it  brought  "  der 
Englander "  and  "  die  Englanderin."  Railways 
were  still  a  marvel  to  these  simple  folk  ;  they  were 
so  strange,  the  trains  were  so  swifL  I  suppose  the 
average  speed  was  under  ten  miles  an  hour  !  The 
-dark,  snorting  monster  came  ;  it  passed  in  solemn 
fashion,  with  its  train  of  hideous  carriages  ;  and 
awe  fell  on  the  people,  Windows  and  doors  were 
shut,  and  they  retired  for  the  night  with  exclamations 
of  "  Ach  Himmel ! "  "  Wie  schon  ! "  "  Wie  wunder- 
schon  ! " 

The  peasant  life  is  so  primitive  and  slow ;  no 
one  hurries,  and  as  they  go  to  work  the  peasants 
stop  to  pray  at  the  wayside  shrine  or  to  gossip 
with  each  other.  The  women  work  with  the  men, 
and  take  their  share  of  field  labour.  They  use 
picturesque  wooden  implements,  and  the  house- 
hold pottery  is  good  in  colour  and  design,  if  some- 
what roughly  made. 

Stolid  dun-coloured  oxen  and  cows  plod  up  and 
down  the  fiehls,  dragging  the  simple  ploughshare, 
and  beside  them  plods  the  master,  only  one  degree 
less  sleepy  and  stolid  than  his  team.  AVhen  the 
cows  are  past  work  they  are  killed,  but  this  is  only 
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a  lart  resource  ;  at  least  we  judged  so  from  tough 
experience.  Nightly  did  we  render  unto  Ciesar  — 
Herr  Fritz's  huge  mastiff— the  meat  which  was  so 
obviously  Csesar's, 

After  a  few  weeks'  slay,  I  began  to  acquire  a  little 
German,  of  course  with  a  shoclifng  accent.  The 
naivete  of  a  garrulous  old  bath-woman  amused 
me  greatly.  Whilst  my  husband  was  swimming  she 
catechised  nie.  I  replied  in  my  best  German  to 
her'  searching  questions  ;  they  were  more  personal 
and  detailed  than  even  a  census  paper.    Itwas  the 


of  eating  and  drinking  liegan.  It  was  a  gala  dav. 
and  Herr  Fritz  spoke  of  good  music.  We  adjourned 
to  the  bier-garten,  and  but  disappointment  awaiti-J 
us.  I  learned  that  the  worst  German  bands  do  n.jt 
come  to  England  ;  there  is  a  superlative  degree  of 
discord,  the  dregs  of  music,  a  heavy  sediment,  whi-  n 
remains  in  jts  native  home.  I  could  not  regret  tL 
heavy  thunderstorm  which  drove  us  to  take  shd-t: 
in  the  bier-haus.  Here  was  a  mollev  assenilib.-; 
of  villagers  and  mountaineers.  'I'hese  latter  were 
splendid  specimens  of  masculine  strength,  straigh; 


fashionable  bathing  hour,  and  to  each  comer  she 
repeated  my  answers  ;  my  domestic  life  was  exposed 
to  the  villagers,  and  to  the  favoured  few  she 
opened  the  bathhouse  door,  that  they  might  see  a 
live  Englishman  in  his  bath. 

To  the  uninitiated  it  seemed  as  if  every  four  days 
out  of  the  seven  were  "Festags."  We  went  with 
Herr  Fritz  to  a  tiny  village  to  see  one  of  these  Feasts. 
Young  birch-trees  had  been  brought  down  from  the 
mountains  to  deck  the  streets  and  the  church,  and 
the  effect  was  very  pleasing.  After  the  religious  part 
of  the  ceremony  was  over,  the  more  congenial  task 


and  sturdy  as  their  mountain  pines.  They  were 
dressed  in  suits  of  willow-green  cloth  faced  with  a 
dark  shade,  fastened  with  staghom  buttons.  Thij 
short  knickerbockers  dispbyed  fine  legs  encased  in 
footless  green  stockings  on  which  was  wrought  a 
pattern.  In  addition,  most  of  the  dandies  wore  nu 
waistcoats,  only  a  full  white  shirt,  across  the  front  W 
which  was  an  embroidered  band  connecting  the 
braces.  Belts  and  braces  were  all  worked  with  the 
edelweiss,  and  a  green  felt  Tyrolean  hat,  with  a 
feather  or  knot  of  edelweiss  or  Alpine  rose,  according 
to  individual  taste,  completed  a  costume  which  would 
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surely  have  gladdened  Mr.  Holliday's  heart  and  eyes. 
The  women's  costumes  were  fewer  :  two  or  three 
buxom  miidchens  wore  it.  It  consisted  of  a  white 
chemise,  cut  low  in  ihe  neck  and  with  short  sleeves. 
There  was  the  tisual  velvet  bodice  laced  with  nickel 
chains,  and  a  short  petticoat  of  red  stuff,  oier  which 
was  worn  a  coquettish  white  apron.  Some  of  the 
older  women  woreavery  unbecoming  full-kilted  skirt, 
and  everyone  who  could  sported  a  grand  array  of 
silver  buttons  and  coins.  The  inn  was  a  scene  of 
noisy  revelry ;  beer-drinking  was  going  on  ad 
libitum,  yet  there  was  no  drunkenness. 

In  one  corner  of  the  quaint  timbered  room  a 
group  of  young  mountaineers  were  competing  for 


boo  ?"  Little  Carl  had  trotted  off  with  me  earlier 
in  the  morning  ;  but  before  I  satisfied  his  inquiry, 
philology  moved  me  to  find  out  this  new  word 
"  boo."  I  studied  my  pocket  dictionary  ;  it  knew 
it  not  !  Ah  J  a  local  term  ;  how  interesting  !  I 
hazarded  my  conjecture.  Herr  Fritz  looked 
pained.  "  That  is  English,"  he  explained.  Light 
dawned  over  me.  1  hastily  summoned  the  boy.  I 
could  see  by  Herr  Fritz's  serious  manner,  and 
poor  Carl's  dejection,  that  something  was  in  the 
wind,  so  I  joined  the  party.  Carl  was  to  have 
his  hair  cut  ;  and  wrapped  up  in  a  sacking,  he  stood 
patiently  but  nervously  while  Herr  Fritz's  cold, 
sharp  scissors  went  snip,  snip.     The   barber  was 


the  palm  in  jodelling.  The  result  was  most  musi- 
cal ;  in  unison  the  etfect  was  lovely,  and  would 
echo  for  miles  in  the  silence  of  the  valleys  and 
mountains.  The  competitors  reminded  one  forcibly 
of  rival  chanticleers.  There  was  the  same  poise  of 
head  and  body,  the  same  defiant  strut,  only  the  cry 
was  a  thousand  times  more  melodious. 

The  merry-go-round  was  here  in  full  force,  or 
rather  full  swing  ;  it  was  only  more  crudely  hideous 
and  garish  than  the  English  variety,  and  decidedly 
cheaper. 

We  noticed  a  great  desire  for  cheapness  and 
economy  in  the  people.  One  day  Herr  Frit/ 
came  to  me   and  politely  inquired,  "Wo  ist  der 


too  expensive  for  his  services  to  be  wasted  on  the 
"  boo "  ;  yet  this  same  barber  had  given  us  of  all 
his  skill,  his  best  talk,  and  cosmetics  for  the 
modest  remuneration  of  fivepence. 

Of  course  in  this  age  of  psychic  marvels  I  could 
not  be  so  out  of  fashion  as  to  have  no  "experi- 
ence." Through  the  village  a  turbulent  river,  swollen 
with  snow-water  from  the  mountains,  hurried  on 
with  ceaseless  roar  over  a  deep  fall  in  its  bed  down 
to  the  ocean.  Just  beneath  the  weir,  the  men, 
careless  of  danger,  often  watered  their  horses.  One 
day  as  I  crossed  the  bridge,  a  man  rode  past  me, 
evidently  bent  on  bathing  his  horse.  The  clouds 
were  gathering  for  one  of  the  frequent  thunder- 
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storms,  the  sky  was  lowering,  and  the  air  full  of 
pent-up  electricity.  I  saw,  as  in  a  vision,  the  man 
struggling  in  the  water,  crying  for  help.  I  had  not 
crossed  the  bridge  before  it  happened.  A  vivid 
flash  of  lightning,  followed  by  a  deafening  crack, 
temlied  the  horse,  which  plunged  and  reared  till  the 
current  from  the  weir  caught  it  and  carried  it  far  out 
astream.  Horse  and  rider  screamed  with  agonised 
apprehension.  Men  ran  to  help ;  it  was  useless. 
The  river  was  too  swift ;  and  in  a  few  minutes  only 
an  eddying  swirl  showed  where  the  tragedy  had 
occurred.  Their  dead  bodies  were  recovered  some 
days  afterwards,  about  thirty  miles  down  stream. 


trout.  He  had  gone — jumped  the  bank  into  the 
gully,  and  returned  to  his  native  element,  a  sadder 
and  wiser  trout. 

We  left  Bavaria  full  of  regrets.  To  the  very  lasi 
our  impressions  were  pleasuraMe.  Where  is  the 
English  workman  who  would  tender  back  the  half 
of  a  shilling,  after  he  had  taken  baggage  to  the 
station,  with  the  remark,  "  It  is  too  much  "  ? 

The  peace  of  the  lovely  country,  the  scent  of  the 
fir-trees,  the  mountains  with  crysttl  lakes  hidden  in 
their  bosoms,  the  pine-woods  where  one  startles  the 
small  tawny  deer,  the  genial,  simple  folk,— all  these 
are  now  only  pleasant  memories. 


To  the  river,  too,  came  the  fisherman,  duly  armed 
with  licensed  authority.  The  process  was  most 
casual,  and  to  one  accustomed  to  the  skill  of  a  fly- 
fisher  it  was  a  poor  spectacle.  The  tackle  was  nil, 
the  skill  nil,  the  chances  lay  in  the  lap  of  the  gods. 
Into  any  spot  the  fisherman  dropped  a  huge  shrimp- 
net  ;  if  a  fish  chanced  by  and  swam  in,  well  and 
good  ;  it  was  deposited  unhurt  in  the  wooden  barrel 
he  had  strapped  on  his  back.  We  bought  a  fine 
speckled  trout — and  very  dear  he  was  too— and 
placed  him  in  a  high  fountain  tank  which  overflowed 
down  a  gully  to  the  river.  Next  morning  we  went, 
with  all  the  pride  of  the  possessor,  to  interview  our 


With  sorrow  we  exchanged  the  evening  lamps  ii 
the  wayside  shrines  for  the  glare  of  London  ga;- 
lamps.  Time  seems  to  pass  in  those  quiet  noob, 
and  leave  all  things  unchanged.  We  returned 
to  find  the  Home  Rule  Bill  through  the  Commons- 
The  "  Man  who  broke  the  Bank  "  was  again  on 
the  war-path  ;  he  seemed  to  have  quitted  the 
Riviera  and  retired  on  his  fortune  in  the  noisj 
capital.  We  heaved  a  deep  sigh,  hailed  a  hansoni, 
and  were  dashed  off  home.  We  had  disappointed 
the  prophecies  of  our  friends — we  had  caught 
nothing ;  we  had  not  been  caught 
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WHENEVER  I  leave  our  little  village  to  pay 
one  of  my  infrequent  visits  to  town  T 
always  endeavour  to  see  something  of 
Aubrey  Hales.  He  interests  me  not  merely 
because  he  is  the  son  of  my  oldest  friend,  but 
because  he  is  himself  such  a  manly,  intelligent, 
likeable  young  fellow.  His  father,  admirable  man 
and  vicar  though  he  be,  is  not  a  bookish  person, 
whereas  Aubrey  from  his  childhood  has  been  an 
enthusiastic  desultory  reader.  During  his  early 
youth  he  ran  through  my  not  very  imposing 
library,  and  his  numerous  raids  upon  its  shelves, 
which  were  always  accompanied  by  long  talks  over 
the  spoil,  made  us  capital  friends.  When  he 
secured  a  good  post  in  a  Government  office,  and 
deserted  the  vicarage  for  London  chambers,  I 
missed  him  almost  as  much  as  I  should  have 
missed  his  father. 

I  honestly  believe  that  he  missed  me  too  in  a 
way ;  at  any  rate  for  a  time,  though  it  was  his 
good    fortune  to    drop    at  once   into  congenial 

society.      The  office  has  quite  a    literary 

reputation.  Among  Aubrey's  seniors  are  Morlajnd 
the  well-known  minor  poet,  and  Lancaster,  whose 
critical  essays,  reprinted  from  one  or  two  of  the 
half-crown  monthlies  in  a  dainty  volume  (limited 
edition)f  have  been  the  theme  of  a  long  correspon- 
dence in  a  morning  paper.  There  are  lesser  lights 
also,  but  Morland  and  Lancaster  are  the  men  who 
give  to  the  office  its  stamp  of  distinction ;  and  as 
they  took  to  Aubrey  at  once,  he  soon  became  a 
member'of  a  couple  of  literary  clubs,  and  a  frequent 
guest  at  dinner  parties  and  "at  homes,"  where 
people  of  culture  largely  congregate. 

For  the  first  few  months  of  his  residence  in 
London  I  heard  from  him  frequently  and  saw  him 
occasionally ;  but  very  naturally  the  intervals  of 
silence  gradually  became  somewhat  longer,  and  I 
was  prevented  by  ill-health  from  making  my  usual 
excursions  to  London.  Once  or  twice,  however, 
I  received  from  him  long  letters  which  seemed  to 
make  me  tolerably  familiar  with  his  inner  and 
outer  life  ;  and  I  thought  they  indicated  a  certain 
change  in  the  boy  and  young  man  I  had  known. 
Being  under  twenty-five,  I  need  hardly  say  that 
his  mind  had  been  made  up — with  no  possibility 
of  change — upon  every  subject  of  human  thought. 
Youth  and  infallibility  are  of  course  synonymous  ; 
but — to  express  myself  in  a  somewhat  Irish  fashion 
— he  seemed  to  have  become  more  infallible  than 
ever.  And  there  was  another  change.  He  had 
been  a  lad  of  fine  ardours  and  enthusiasms— a 

Propagandist  for  every  one  of  his  many  convictions  ; 
ut  he  had  taken  quite  a  new  tone.  Everything 
was  certain,  as  it  had  always  been,  but  nothing  was 
really  of  any  consequence.  He  even  mocked  lightly 
at  his  old  fervours,  and  spoke  with  a  fine  scorn  of 


the  "  people  whose  particular  folly  is  to  take  them- 
selves and  their  opinions  seriously."  My  recol- 
lections of  some  of  Aubrey's  talk  in  my  library 
made  this  new  attitude  amusing,  but  rather  melan- 
choly as  well,  for  illusions  of  conviction  are  among 
the  glories  of  youth  as  well  as  among  its 
absurdities ;  and  the  young  man  who  scoffs  at 
them  seems  to  sell  his  birthright,  or  rather  to  give 
it  away,  without  receiving  even  a  mess  of  pottage 
in  return.  As,  however,  I  recognised  in  Aubrey's 
letters  certain  sentences  which  recalled  the  pub- 
lished paradoxes  of  his  new  friend  Lancaster,  it 
seemed  probable  that  the  new  mood  was  exotic 
rather  than  indigenous,  and  that,  therefore,  it 
might  have  its  day  and  cease  to  be.  Still,  I 
looked  forward  with  a  certain  new  curiosity  to  our 
first  meeting  after  some  months  of  separation. 

At  the  small  unfashionable  hotel  where  I  always" 
put  up  during  my  visits  to  town  I  generally  sit 
down  at  the  table  d^hdte ;  but  on  the  evening  that 
Aubrey  came  to  see  me  we  dined  together  in  my 
own  room.  During  the  meal  we  simply  exchanged 
news,  but  when  the  coffee  came  in  we  lighted  our 
cigars  and  setded  to  a  chat.  For  a  time  the  talk 
was  light  and  desultory,  and  I  hardly  know  whether 
Aubrey  or  I  was  responsible  for  its  later  seriousness, 
though  it  was  certainly  a  saying  of  his  which  changed 
it  from  a  chat  into  something  like  a  discussion. 
I  had  made  a  commonplace  remark,  a  propos  of 
something  which  I  have  forgotten,  to  the  effect 
that  really  thoughtful  and  earnest  men  were  often 
much  nearer  in  spirit  than  their  language  would 
lead  us  to  suppose,  and  he  replied  enthusiastically  : 

"  Yes,  that  is  what  I  am  always  saying,  but  it  is 
so  difficult  to  make  people  see  it.  It  is  true  in 
politics,  true  in  philosophy,  and  truest  of  all  in 
religion.  For  example,  every  educated  man  who 
uses  such  a  term  as  'God'  fancies  it  separates 
him  from  the  man  who  prefers  a  different 
phraseology,  and  yet  he  knows  that  he  is  using  it 
in  an  accommodated  sense,  because  of  course  the 
old  anthropomorphic  idea  of  a  creator  who  is  also 
a  person — *a  magnified  non-natural  man,'  as 
Matthew  Arnold  so  well  put  it— is  impossible." 

"Ah,"  said  I,  "that  is  the  way  in  which  you 
young  fellows  who  are  at  the  heart  of  things  here, 
stride  past  old  fogies  like  me.  But  what  you  say 
reminds  me  of  a  question  which  I  have  often 
wanted  to  put,  though  in  our  sleepy  little  neigh- 
bourhood at  home  there  is  no  one  whom  I  could 
put  it  to — no  one  who  is  genuinely  up  to  date." 

"  Now  you  are  poking  fun  at  me,  as  you  used  to 
do  in  the  old  days." 

"  Not  at  all.  I  am  not  making  any  pretence  of 
ignorance,  but  I  am  really  ignorant,  and  I  want  you 
to  enlighten  me  if  you  can.    You  know  that  in  all 
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times  the  great  majority  of  men  have  believed  in 
the  existence  of  a  God— that  is,  of  a  personal 
creator  and  sustainer  of  the  universe ;  and  you  know, 
too,  that  in  most  times  there  has  been  a  minority 
who  have  denied  it.  The  majority  and  the  minority 
have  argued  the  matter.  This  state  of  things  has 
lasted  for  centuries ;  but  if  I  am  to  be  guided  by 
what  I  hear  and  read  nowadays  I  must  suppose 
that  something  has  happened  or  been  discovered, 
quite  recently — say  within  the  last  thirty  years — 
which  has  indefinitely  strengthened  the  arguments 
of  the  minority  ;  strengthened  them  to  such  an 
extent  as  to  make  it  impossible  for  an  intelligent 
and  well-informed  man  to  keep  the  old  belief  any 
longer.  Now  I  want  you  to  tell  me  what  this 
something  is." 

Aubrey  was  not  quite  so  ready  as  usual.  He 
looked  at  me  for  a  moment  as  if  he  were  seeking 
something,  and  when  he  spoke,  he  spoke  slowly 
and  hesitatingly. 

"Well,  I  think  it's  rather  hard  at  a  moment's 
notice  to  point  to  any  single  thing,  because  it  seems 
to  me  that  a  good  many  things  have  been  tending 
in  one  direction.  But  I  suppose  that  what  has 
done  the  most  has  been  the  recognition  of  the 
absolute  uniformity  of  nature.  Many  facts  for 
which  men  were  compelled  to  invent  supernatural 
causes  have  been  shown  to  be  the  result  of  natural 
causes ;  people  have  come  to  see  a  constant  un- 
broken march  of  cause  and  effect,  which  has  left  no 
room  for  the  aberrations  of  a  personal  will,  inter- 
rupting here  and  modifying  there.  I  think  the 
main  factor  in  the  change  is  the  perception  of  an 
inevitableness  that  excludes  the  thought  of 
personality." 

"  Oh  !  tliat  is  it  ?  "  said  I.  "  Now  how  curiously 
the  same  facts  affect  different  minds.  It  would 
seem  to  me  that  if  the  cause  of  things  be  a 
personality,  he  must  be  the  ideal  personality  ;  and 
the  progress  of  personality  or  character  towards 
perfection  is  a  progress  towards  uniformity,  not 
away  from  it.  The  man  in  whom  there  is  most  of 
personality  or  character  or  individuality,  whatever 
you  may  choose  to  call  it,  is  the  man  whose  volun- 
tary action  will  be  so  consistent  and  inevitable  that 
it  will  lend  itself  most  readily  to  prediction.  In 
one  possible  crisis  you  know  he  will  do  this^  in 
another  crisis  you  know  he  will  do  that^  just  as 
certainly  as  you  know  that  the  sun  will  rise  at  one 
hour  on  the  first  of  January,  and  at  another  on 
Midsummer  Day  ;  whereas  the  tendency  to  chop 
and  change,  to  alter  and  modify,  indicates  a  de- 
ficiency of  will  and  purpose  and  character— of  all 
the  constituents  of  personality.  So  long  as  we  see 
in  nature  anything  apparently  fortuitous,  or  acci- 
dental, or  irregular  there  may  be  ground  for  sus- 
pecting the  absence  of  an  intelligent  will  behind  it  ; 
but  it  does  seem  to  me  the  oddest  thing  in  the 
•world  to  find  evidence  for  the  non-existence  of 
such  a  will  in  the  august  and  inevitable  regularity 
which  would  be  its  natural  manifestation— the  very 
thing  which  was  reasonably  to  be  expected." 

"  Yes,  that  sounds  very  well,  and  I  don't  exactly 
see  an  answer  to  it.  But  I've  given  up  argument : 
it  is  so  banaL  You  can  prove  anything  by  it ;  I 
dare  say  you  can  even  prove  some  things  that  are 
true.     That  conception  of  the  universe  as  a  mys- 


terious machine,  moved  by  some  strange  blind 
force  within  it,  harmonises  so  completely  with 
the  most  obvious  facts  of  life  that  it  captivates 
the  imagination,  and  seems  to  compel  belief.  I 
wonder  if  you  have  read  that  fine  passage  in 
Lancaster's  essay  on  *  Labyrinths '  ?  I  know  it 
by  heart.  *  We  inhabit  illusion  ;  we  breathe  \\s> 
atmosphere  with  every  inspiration  ;  and  each  out- 
going breath  reinforces  from  within  the  illusion 
without.  Sense,  perception,  inference  conspire  to 
deceive  us.  We  have  but  one  tnithteller,  and  her 
name  is  Imagination  ;  but  the  greatest  triumph  of 
illusion  lies  in  this — that  we  call  the  others  true 
and  her  a  liar.'  I  think  that  is  one  of  Lancaster's 
best  things." 

"  Perhaps  so.  The  form  seems  rather  strained 
and  affected,  but  there  is  a  core  of  common  sense 
in  it  which  I  don't  often  find  in  your  Mr.  Lancaster's 
paradoxes.  But  what  is  its  bearing  on  the  matter 
in  hand  ?  If  we  are  to  interrogate  imagination  we 
must  go  to  the  race  and  to  the  ages,  not  to  a 
philosopher  here  and  there,  but  to  the  unsophisti- 
cated man  in  all  time.  And  the  unsophisticated 
man  has  always  been  hopelessly  anthropomorphic : 
lie  has  never  been  able  to  dissociate  force  from 
will  and  purpose.  He  has  saturated  with  anthro- 
pomorphism the  very  language  we  all  use  ;  and  it 
is  odd  to  notice  that  the  atheistic  or  agnostic 
philosopher  cannot  assail  the  belief  in  a  personality 
behind  nature  without  using  words  and  phrases 
every  one  of  which  implies  it.  No  !  those  liars, 
sense,  perception,  and  inference,  may  possibly  l>e 
on  the  side  of  the  fifi  de  sikis  thinker,  but  imagin- 
ation is  dead  against  him." 

"  Well,  at  any  rate,''  exclaimed  Aubrey,  with  a 
flash  of  the  old  polemical  fire  quite  astonishing  in 
a  young  man  who  had  discovered  the  banaliiy  of 
argument,  "  you  must  admit  that  there  is  one 
activity  of  imagination  which  is  certainly  not  dead 
against  him.  If  one  realises  even  poorly  and  in- 
adequately the  sufferings  of  dumb  animals,  and, 
still  worse,  the  ghastly  horrors  of  Siberian  prisons 
the  tortures  inflicted  on  defenceless  little  children. 
the  vileness,  the  starvation,  the  unchecked  t}Tanny 
which  make  our  great  cities  veritable  infernos,  one 
must  feel  that  the  ordinary  smug  conventional 
theism  is  incredible.  Why,  even  a  moderately  good 
and  kindly  man  regards  these  things  with  a  horror 
and  loathing  which,  if  he  could  make  it  effective, 
would  sweep  them  away  in  a  moment ;  and  ye: 
an  all-loving  and  all-powerful  Being  calmly  regards 
it  and  suffers  it,  and  people  repeat  as  if  it  were  a 
word  of  inspiration,  Browning's  dictum  of  shallow 
optimism— 'God's  in  his  heaven  ;  all's  right  with 
the  world.'  On  the  contrary,  the  obvious  truth 
is  that,  whether  God's  in  his  heaven  or  not,  the 
world  is  a  place  where  all's  wrong." 

Some  people,  I  suppose,  would  have  been  shocked 
by  this  outburst.  Perhaps  I  ought  to  have  been 
shocked,  but  I  was  not.  I  recognised  once  more 
the  lad  I  knew  so  well — the  lad  with  a  fine  if  some- 
what wild  passion  for  the  truth  of  things,  wh'^ 
seemed  of  late  to  have  been  absorbed  in  the 
cynical  young  man,  affecting  an  inhuman  indif- 
ference which  he  did  not  feel. 

"  My  dear  Aubrey,"  I  said,  "  I  am  sure  you  don't 
suppose  that  these  considerations  are  unfamiliar  to 
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me,  or  that  I  would  treat  lightly  the  difficulties 
which  they  involve.  I  feel  them  all ;  but  I  feel 
also  the  force  of  that  great  saying  of  Cardinal 
Newman's,  that  a  thousand  difficulties  do  not  con- 
stitute one  doubt.  And  I  don't  think  it  fair  to 
speak  of  those  words  of  Browning  as  shallow 
optimism,  which  can  only  mean  the  optimism  that 
refuses  to  see  anything  that  is  not  cheerful.  You 
must  remember  that  they  occur  in  a  poem  in  which 
Browning  sets  himself  face  to  face  with  the  terrible 
things  of  life — not  the  terrors  which  make  them- 
selves obviously  manifest,  but  those  horrors  of 
wrong  which  lurk- beneath  fair  surfaces,  and  which, 
when  discovered,  almost  shake  our  faith  in  all  good- 
ness. The  man  who  wrote  that  scene  between 
Ottima  and  Sebald  and  realised  its  frightful  truth, 
but  who,  nevertheless,  broke  in  upon  it  with 
Pippa's  simple  song  of  faith,  was  not  shallow,  what- 
ever he  may  have  been." 

"  Well,  the  epithet  may  have  been  wrong,  but 
that  doesn't  alter  the  facts." 

"  No,  it  doesn't  alter  the  facts  ;  but  are  you  sure 
that  you  have  taken  account  of  all  the  facts  ?  I 
have  often  heard  people  talk  as  you  have  been 
talking  just  now,  and  they  all  make  the  same  mis- 
take. They  all  put  themselves  outside  the  scheme 
of  things  which  they  criticise,  and  forget  that  they 
are  an  integral  part  of  it.  They  look  at  the  moral 
machinery  of  the  universe  as  they  might  look  at 
an  opened  watch  lying  in  their  hand — a  thing 
altogether  apart  from  them  ;  whereas  the  fact  is 
that  their  high  conceptions  of  ideal  right,  their 
passionate  love  of  justice  and  mercy,  their  equally 
passionate  hatred  of  cruelty  and  fraud,  their  divine 
ardour  to  turn  at  least  some  little  of  the  wrong  into 
right,  are  actually  parts  of  the  mechanism.  They  are 
certainly  wheels  controlling  the  movement  of  the 
fingers;  they  may  be — they  often  prove  themselves 
to  be — the  springs  whose  force  is  felt  sooner  or 
later  by  every  wheel  that  revolves." 

"  Yes,"  said  Aubrey  bitterly ;  "  sooner  or  later — 
generally  very  much  later." 

"  That  is  true ;  but  what  if  the  lateness,  which 
means  the  necessity  for  struggle  and  all  that  is 
implied  in  it,  is  inseparable  cfven  in  thought  from 
the  supreme  beatitude  which  alone  can  satisfy  us? 
We  look  out  into  the  world,  and  so-  long  as  there 
is  a  man  who  is  cruel  or  cowardly  or  vicious,  so 
long  as  there  are  conditions  of  life  in  which  human 
beings  cannot  be  healthy  or  happy,  it  is  not  the 
world  that  we  would  have  it.  Yet  do  you  not  see 
that  tenderness  and  pity  could  never  exist  were 
there  not  pain  or  misery  to  call  them  forth  ;  that 
courage  would  be  impossible  were  there  not  foes 
to  fight ;  that  the  passionate  purity,  which  is  so 
much  nobler  a  thing  than  the  innocence  of  igno- 
rance, can  be  attained  only  by  the  soul  who  has 
looked  into  the  eyes  of  some  foul  Circe  and  set  his 
face  as  a  flint  against  her  spells  ?  " 

"But  isn't  that  rather  a  roundabout  way  of 
managing  a  universe  ?  Why  not,  to  put  it  bluntly, 
simply  leave  out  the  hateful  things  instead  of 
putting  them  there,  that  precious  energy  may  be 
wasted  in  eradicating  them  ?  " 

"Ah,  it  is  there  you  miss  the  central  point. 
The  conflict,  the  eradication,  so  far  from  being  a 
waste  of  energy,  is  a  creation  of  energy  ;  it  ensures 


a  quickening  of  the  highest  Hfe  of  man,  otherwise 
perhaps  unattainable.  It  is  given  to  every  one 
of  us  to  know  some  noble  man  who  is  what  he  is 
solely  in  virtue  of  his  victorious  fight  with  some 
form  of  evil.  As  a  matter  of  fact,  all  the  goodness 
which  we  conceive  of  as  the  highest  is  inseparable 
in  thought  firom  this  conflict  and  victory.  A  moral 
universe  is  not  a  universe  in  which  there  is  the 
lethargy  of  peace,  but  in  which  there  is  the  activity 
of  battle,  and  in  which  the  lower  constantly  retreats 
before  the  higher." 

"  But  does  the  lower  retreat  ?  It  hardly  seems 
so." 

"Hardly  seems  so  to  whom?  I  have  talked  to 
a  good  nuniber  of  people  belonging  to  quite 
different  classes  about  this  very  matter,  and  they 
have,  all  of  them,  different  impressions.  But, 
broadly  speaking,  I  find  this :  that  the  study 
philosophers  and  the  young  men  in  I^ndon 
drawing-rooriis  And  club  smoking-rooms,  who  are 
brimming  over  with  superfluous  clevemess  which 
enables  them  to  dispense  with  first-hand  know- 
ledge—^the  men  who  never  do  anything,  but  simply 
decide  what  ought  to  be  done — are  solidly  pessi- 
mistic ;  they  are  quite  sure  that  the  good  is  being 
beaten  all  along  the  line.  On  the  other  hand, 
the  workers  who  know  from  personal  experience 
the  worst  that  is  to  be  known — the  East  End 
curate  or  city  missionary,  the  Bible  woman,  the 
voluntary  district  visitor,  a^id  the  resident  at  such 
a  university  settlement  as  Toynbee  Hall — are  all 
optimists  ;  they  are  as  full  of  faith  and  hope  as 
they  can  hold.  They  have  had  many  a  buffet, 
many  a  fall,  but  they  rise  again  more  full  of 
sanguine  ardour  than  ever.  Of  course  some  of 
them  may  be  amiable  lunatics,  but  it  is  hardly 
possible  that  they  can  all  be  lunatics  ;  and  a  man 
must  be  very  mad  indeed  not  to  know  when  he  is 
hopelessly  beaten." 

I  stopped,  for  it  suddenly  struck  me  that  I  was 
having  more  than  my  fair  share  of  the  talk.  I 
think  Aubrey  had  something  to  say,  but  at  the 
nioment  a  servant  entered  with  a  note,  to  which  I 
was  compelled  to  write  an  answer,  and  when  it  was 
despatched  the  thread  of  the  conversation  had  been 
broken. 

*■  I  have  been  thinking,"  he  said,  "  what  a  long 
time  it  is  since  we  have  had  such  a  talk  as  this. 
The  last  was  in  your  study,  when  I  went  home  for 
Christmas." 

"  Yes,  it  was  the  future  life  we  were  discussing 
then." 

"  I  remember  ;  and  though  I  don't  recall  what 
I  said,  I  daresay  a  good  deal  of  it  was  nonsense. 
I  know  you  think  that  we  young  fellows  are  very 
cocksure,  and  so  perhaps  we  are ;  but  I  think  the 
best  of  us  don't  take  ourselves  so  seriously  as  we 
seem  to  do.  We  have  a  suspicion  not  only  that 
we  have  talked  nonsense,  but  that  we  may  go  on 
talking  it ;  and  it  seems  to  me  that  it  is  wisest  not 
to  say  anything  about  these  difficult  matters,  and 
even  to  think  about  them  as  little  as  possible,  for 
our  talking  and  thinking  only  give  them  an  arti- 
ficial importance." 

"  What  do  you  mean  exactly  ?  " 

"  I  mean  that  we  tend  to  lose  oiu:  sense  of  pro- 
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portion.  Take,  for  example,  that  very  question 
of  the  future  life.  I  have  read  a  great  deal  about 
it,  pro  and  con,y  but  I  think  I  have  not  read  any- 
thing quite  so  wise  as  the  chapter  on  *  The  Beyond ' 
in  Morland's  book,  'A  Poet's  Creed.'  Morland 
points  out  so  clearly  a  thing  which  nearly  everyone 
overlooks — that,  as  a  matter  of  fact,  men  do  not 
care  so  much  about  a  future  life  as  they  think  they 
care.  Of  course  there  are  people  who  will  get 
excited  in  discussing  the  question,  but  as  Morland 
puts  it,  '  What  real  matter  is  it  whether  death's 
sleep  have  or  have  not  an  awakening  ?  Joy  in  the 
life  we  know  may  well  compensate  for  the  fancied 
loss  of  a  life  that  we  only  dream  of.'  That  seems 
to  me  a  true  word  of  wisdom." 

"  Well,  now,  it  seems  to  me  a  word  of  supreme 
folly.  I  should  call  it  a  blasphemy  against  human 
nature  if  that  were  not  language  altogether  in  excess 
of  the  importance  of  the  utterance.  It  is  like  the 
profanity  of  a  naughty  little  boy  who  uses  words 
in  the  presence  of  his  seniors  which  he  does  not 
exactly  understand,  but  which  he  has  heard  are 
'bad  words,'  and  therefore  calculated  to  make  a 
sensation.  If  they  do  make  a  sensation  his  purpose 
is  served." 

"  Oh,  you're  quite  mistaken  there.  If  you  read 
the  whole  chapter  you  would  see  that  it  is  very 
serious  indeed." 

"As  it  happens,  I  have  read  it,  and  what  im- 
pressed me  was  not  its  seriousness,  but  its  flippancy 
and  ignorance.  About  the  future  life  you  may  say 
there  is  room  for  difference  of  opinion.  Thought- 
ful men  have  affirmed  it,  and  thoughtful  men  have 
denied  it ;  but  as  to  the  general  feeling  of  the  race 
concerning  it,  there  is  no  room  for  such  difference. 
In  the  British  Museum  Library,  close  at  hand, 
there  is  evidence  which  is  absolutely  conclusive. 
In  every  age  and  in  every  country,  the  question, 
*If  a  man  die,  shall  he  live  again?'  has  been 
regarded  as  a  question  of  absolutely  supreme 
moment,  and  to  give  the  reasons  why  it  has  been 
so  r^arded  seems  almost  an  act  of  folly — they  are 
so  obvious  and  patent.  But  this  is  the  fact  that 
gives  the  modern  paradox-monger  his  opportunity. 
Mr.  Oscar  Wilde  has  shown  that  a  superficial  effect 
of  devemess  may  be  achieved  by  epigrammatic 
denial  of  a  truism,  and  the  fashion  he  has  set 
is  being  extensively  followed.  Only  I  hardly 
expected  to  find  you  among  the  followers." 

"But  surely  you  must  acknowledge  that  there 
are  many  people  whose  thought  of  the  future 
paralyses  their  usefulness  in  the  present.  The  life 
of  earth  is  so  comparatively  insignificant  to  them 
when  compared  with  what  they  believe  will  follow 
it,  that  they  have  little  interest  in  any  work,  how- 
soever noble  and  beneficial,  which  is  unassociated 
with  what  they  call  '  man's  immortal  destiny.' " 

"  There  may  be  such  people,  of  course ;  all  I  can 
say  is  that  they  have  not  come  my  way.  On  the 
contrary,  my  experience  is  that  the  men  who  have 
a  most  acute  realisation  of  the  life  beyond  are  the 
men  who  have  also  the  deepest  interest  in  the  life 
that  is.  Indeed,  there  is  an  obvious  reason  why  it 
should  be  so.  The  overture  to  a  great  opera  has 
doubtless  an  interest  of  its  own  apart  from  the  work 
to  which  it  belongs  ;  but  who  will  feel  that  interest 
most  intensely  ?    Not  the  man  in  the  street  who 


hears  it  ground  out  on  the  barrel  organ  and  calls 
it  'a  pretty  tune,'  but  the  educated  musician  who 
recognises  in  it  phrases  and  motives  which  are 
veiled  prophecies  of  what  is  to  follow  in  the  work 
which  it  introduces.  To  him  it  is  the  opera  which 
confers  upon  the  overture  more  than  bafif  its  value, 
because  from  the  opera  it  derives  its  weight  of 
significance.  If  earth  be  merely  a  pleasure  ground, 
its  obvious  imperfection  as  such  tends  to  diminish 
intelligent  interest  in  it ;  but  if  it  be  a  training 
school,  every  little  item  of  it  repays  the  most  curious 
attention  and  yields  the  most  absorbing  interest 
Then  your  shallow  optimist  is  right  when  he 
says : 

'*  <  Here  work  enough  to  watch 
The  Master  work,  and  catch 
Hints  of  the  proper  craft,  tricks  of  the  tool's  true  play.'  ^ 

"But  don't  you  think  that  idea  of  life  as  a 
pleasure  ground  has  been  quite  unduly  depreciated? 
Even  on  the  theistic  hypothesis,  life  must  have 
been  given  that  we  might  enjoy  it ;  and  yet  there 
has  never  been  a  religion  that  did  not  more  or  less 
explicitly  denounce  pleasure.  Life  is  unsatisfactory 
as  a  pleasure  ground  because  most  of  us  have  been 
taught  that  it  is  sinful  to  treat  it  as  such.  It  is  the 
hydra-headed  asceticism  which  has  sucked  the 
blood  of  life  ;  and  what  we  want  for  our  healing  is 
to  adopt  the  motto  of  what  has  been  called  '  the 
new  Hedonism ' — *  Self-development  is  better  than 
self-sacrifice.' " 

"It  might  be  a  very  good  motto,  if  one  only 
knew  what  it  meant ;  but  it  sets  against  each  other 
two  terms  which  cannot  be  opposed  in  thought 
Self-development  is  doubtless  a  good  thing — in  the 
best  sense  of  the  word  it  is  the  supreniely  good 
thing ;  but  I  know  of  no  kind  of  self-development 
that  can  be  attained  without  some  kind  of  self- 
sacrifice.     The  athlete  who  strives  after   physical 
development  sacrifices  his  favourite  dishes,  drinks, 
and  cigar,  because  he  knows  he  must  do  it ;   he 
likes  these  things,  but  he  likes  better  to  beat  his 
competitors.     The  philosopher  who  strives   after 
mental  development  curtails  his  share  in  the  dissi- 
pations of  society.     He  enters  into  them  with  ap- 
preciation, but  he  prefers  his  study  :  it  is  his  form 
of  enjoyment.      No  sensible  man  would   brand 
these  persons  as  sour  ascetics :    they  are  really 
pleasure  lovers,  and  like  sensible  people  they  choose 
the  pleasures  which  they  think  the  best     No !  what 
seems  an  impeachment  of  self-sacrifice  is  really  an 
impeachment  of  that  special  choice  of  pleasure  whidi 
has  been  habitually  made  by  the  wisest  and  noblest 
of  men.    And  it  is  to  be  noted  that  this  choice  has 
almost  always  been  determined  by  a  conception 
of  life  as  a  divine  plan  with  infinite  possibilities  of 
development :  as  this  conception  fades,  the  standard 
of  pleasure  inevitably  declines,  and  the  motives 
to  choose  the    higher    pleasure    are    necessarily 
weakened." 

"Then  you  think,"  said  Aubrey  indignantly, 
"  that  unless  a  man  believes  that  there  is  a  God 
and  a  future  life  he  will  hurry  to  make  a  beast  of 
himself.     That  is  a  degradation  of  human  nature." 

"  No,  I  don't  think  that  exactly,  but  I  do  think 
that  if  a  man  is  ever  tempted  to  make  a  beast  of 
himself,  as  you  put  it,  and  we  are  none  of  us  safe 
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from  such  low  appeals,  his  belief  will  do  some- 
thing to  blunt  the  temptation.  'The  shield  of 
faith '  is  by  no  means  a  recondite  metaphor,  and  I 
am  convinced  that,  all  other  things  being  equal, 
the  Christian  is  likely  to  be  a  better  man  than  the 
atheist  or  agnostic.  Nor  do  I  think  that  the  con- 
viction can  be  r^arded  as  narrow,  bigoted,  or 
irrational;  for  it  is  on  all-fours  with  another 
conviction,  which  I  suppose  is  held  by  everybody, 
that,  other  things  being  equal,  a  well-fed  man  will 
be  healthier  than  an  ill-fed  man.  Whether  the 
Christian  theory  or  the  agnostic  theory  be  true,  it 
is  surely  incontrovertible  that  the  former  has  more 
of  moial  feeding  and  sustaining  power  than  the 
latter.  It  is  possible  and  probable— indeed  for 
anything  I  know  to  the  contrary  it  may  be  certain 
— that  the  moral  instinct,  the  desire  to  do  what  is 
felt  to  be  right  because  it  is  right,  is  as  strong  in 
the  average  agnostic  as  in  the  average  Christian  ; 
and  there  is  no  doubt  whatever  that  the  lives  of 
many  unbelievers  put  the  lives  of  many  Christians 
to  shame.  The  life  of  the  author  of  the  very 
article  to  which  you  refer  happens  to  be  one  of 
them.  But  then  we  may  also  say  that  the 
instinct  of  honesty  is  as  strong  in  the  starving 
labourer  as  in  the  comfortable  millionaire,  and  yet 
we  know  quite  well  who  is  the  more  likely  to  ap- 
propriate the  loaf  that  does  not  belong  to  him. 
In  the  moment  of  strong  temptation  the  believer 
has  aids  to  resistance — instincts  of  love,  loyalty, 
and  obedience — with  which  the  unbeliever  has  to 
dispense,  and  this  is  only  one  of  many  advantages 
which  are  in  the  long  run  bound  to  tell." 

"  Yes,  perhaps  they  are ;   but  after  all  there 


remains  the  question  of  truth  or  falsehood.  One 
would  rather  risk  moral  danger  than  be  protected 
from  it  by  priests*  inventions." 

"  Undoubtedly  that  question  remains,  and  it  is 
of  course  the  greatest  question  of  all.  But  I  have 
sufficient  faith  in  that  uniformity  and  homogeneity 
of  nature  about  which  we  were  ■  talking,  to  believe 
that  we  may  infer  the  unknown  from  the  known, 
and  may  accept  as  presumably  true  that  explana- 
tion of  the  mysteries  of  life  which  best  harmonises 
with  and  interprets  its  everyday  facts.  It  seems 
to  me  incontestable  that  the  explanation  of  belief 
fulfils  this  requirement.  As  Voltaire  said,  and  he 
was  a  shrewd  and  by  no  means  credulous  man  of  the 
world.  Si  Dieu  tCexistait  pas^  ilfaudrait  rinvenUrJ^ 

As  I  was  speaking,  midnight  sounded  from  the 
tower  of  a  neighbouring  church,  and  Aubrey's  rising 
brought  our  talk  to  an  end.  He  lighted  a  fresh 
cigar,  and  I  walked  with  him  along  the  quiet  £m- 
bsuikment  to  the  bridge  whence  in  the  early 
morning  the  poet  looked  upon  the  sleeping 
London  houses  and  the  stillness  of  its  mighty 
heart  I  returned  alone  in  the  starlight  The  tide 
was  at  flood.  The  reflections  of  the  line  of  lights 
on  Waterloo  Bridge  quivered  in  the  black  water 
and  intensified  the  darkness,  as  the  rattle  of  a 
solitary  hansom  accentuated  the  silence.  I  thought 
of  many  things,  but  one  thought  dominated  the 
others.  How  terrible  would  London  be,  how 
terrible  the  world  would  be  to  some  of  us,  did  we 
not  know  it  as  a  vestibule  of  the  palace  of  the 
Eternal — one  of  the  mansions  in  His  house  Who 
slumbers  not  nor  sleeps. 


^*C< 


^n  'praise  of  (Senile  ^ca{\). 

Misprised  Death,  my  verse  shall  do  Ihee  right  I 

No  icy  shade,  no  prowling  terror  thou, 

Albeit  thou  dost  walk  with  veilM  brow, 
Shunning  the  wonted  ways,  a  friend  of  night. 
Thy  footstep  on  the  stair  with  fear  doth  smite ; 

But  when  above  the  pillow  thou  didst  bow, 

And  the  grave  sweetness  of  thy  face  allow, 
None  e'er  believed  that  thou  couldst  work  him  spite. 
Thou  art  the  nurse  that  layeth  warm  and  deep ; 

And  if,  when  thou  dost  come  at  shut  of  day. 
We  hide  and  cling,  with  cries  and  sobbing  breath, 

Because  too  soon  thou  snatchest  us  from  play, 
Yet,  in  a  little,  tired  and  full  of  sleep, 

We  stretch  our  arms  and  cmve  to  go  to  Death. 

FREDERICK  LANCBRIDGE. 
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LANDING   FISH   IN    CORNWALl, 


A    CORNISH    NIGHTS    ENTERTAINMENT. 


ONE  Saturday  evening  towards  the  close  of  last 
year  a  family  tea-party  was  held  at  Mrs.  Ann 
Tonkin's  cottage,  which  is  situated  on  the 
harbour  wall  of  one  of  the  Mount's  Bay  fishing 
villager.  It  was  just  after  Mrs.  Tonkin's  husband 
and  son  had  set  sail  for  the  Plymouth  winter 
fishery.  Like  all  her  compeers,  Mrs.  Tonkin  is  a 
sociable  soul,  and  loves  company  ;  but  so  long  as 
her  "men"  are  in  the  house  she  has  no  oppor- 
tunity of  entertaining  visitors  on  anything  like  an 
elaborate  scale  ;  for  on  shore  your  Cornish  fisher- 
man is  as  helpless  and  as  fractious  as  a  baby,  and 
requires  so  much  tending  and  looking  after  at  the 
hands  of  his  womankind  that  formal  party-giving 
is  quite  out  of  the  question.  As  Mrs.  Tonkin  puts 
it,  "  Wi'  two  men  indoors  et's  a  houseftill." 

But  now  they  were  gone,  and  the  worthy  dame 
was  free  to  indulge  her  hospitable  proclivities  to 
her  heart's  content.  So  the  invitations  were 
issued,  the  kitchen  was  Swept  and  scrubbed  and 
dusted  till  it  was  **pure  and  clear— no  smut  nor 
smother  left,"  the  cakes  were  baked,  tea  of  a 
special  quality  was  purchased,  and  at  the  ap- 
pointed time  the  guests  assembled. 

There  was  Aunt  Jane  Polsue,  fattest  and  joUiest 
of  fishwives,  second  to  none  on  the  beach  in 
combats  of  wit  or  vituperation  ;  Aunt  Mary  Tre- 
withen,  who  keeps  a  bakehouse  somewhere  **in 
'long "  ;  her  daughter  Mary,  generally  called 
'*  Mary  maid,"  to  distinguish  her  from  her  mother  ; 
Uncle  JefTry  Trerabath,  who  is  a  fish-buyer  and 
much  respected ;  his  son  Sammy,  a  burly  young 
fisherman  ;  and  another  young  man,  a  cousin  or 
nephew  of  Mrs.  Tonkin's,  who  is  jchiefly  remark- 
able for  the  distracting  superfluity  of  names  he 
goes  by.  One  hears  him  referred  to  indifferently 
as  Siley,  Siley  John,  Siley  Joyce,  Siley  Mason, 
Aunt  Betsy's  Siley,  Siley  Rowe,  or  'Denna  Siley. 
By  piecing  these  together  one  attains  the  know- 
ledge that  his  full  name  is  Silas  John  Joyce,  that 
he  is  a  stonemason  by  trade,  that  his  mother's 
maiden  name  was  Betsy  Rowe,  and  that  he  lives  at 
a  place  called  Tredenna.  Also  that  his  character 
is  not  strongly  marked,  or  he  would  not  need  so 
many  names  to  identify  him  withal. 

There  was  also  present  Ellen  Harvey,  who  is 
Sile/s  sweetheart.  Not  being  a  blood  relation, 
and  therefore  having  no  presumptive  claim  on  the 
teapot,  Ellen  brought  her  own  spoonful  of  tea  in  a 
screw  of  paper.  The  tale  was  made  up  by  Mrs. 
Tonkin's  lodger,  the  gentleman  from  London, 
specially  invited  in  from  the  solitude  of  his  apart- 
ments, and  warmly  entreated  to  honour  the  com- 
pany by  joining  it  in  a  dish  of  tea. 

The  meal  was  on  a  truly  sumptuous  scale. 
There  were  three  sorts  of  cake— seed  cake,  potato 
cake,  served  piping  hot,  and,  of  course,  saffron 
cake>  which  is  the  Cornishman's  chief  article  of 


diet.  For  a  relish  with  one's  bread,  one  had  the 
choice  of  butter,  cream,  jam,  or  pickled  onions. 
A  favourite  selection  was  cream,  with  onions  super- 
added. There  were  also  ship's  biscuits  to  dip  in 
one's  tea,  small  currantless  buns,  yellow  with 
saffron,  and  the  homely  "  fuggan  "  or  plain  dough 
cake.  Finally  the  tea  was,  as  Mrs.  Tonkin  said, 
"  brae'm  strong,  for  et  had  been  standen  on  the 
slab  sence  denner." 

When  full  justice  had  been  done  to  all  these 
delicacies,  the  table  was  cleared  and  pushed  back 
against  the  wall,  the  men  lit  their  pipes,  the  women 
got  out  their  work  and  fixed  in  their  belts  the 
"  knitting-sheets  " — tightly  bound  wisps  of  straw  in 
which  needles  are  stuck  when  not  in  use  ;  and 
then  the  entertainment  began.  As  much  of  it  as 
was  transferred  to  the  lodger's  note-book  or 
remains  in  his  memory  is  here  reported,  though 
necessarily  in  a  disconnected  and  fragmentary 
fashion.  Nor  can  written  words  do  justice  to  the 
wonderful  vigour  and  power  the  narrators  threw 
into  their  task.  The  Cornish  folk  are  bom  story- 
tellers, and  have  all  the  resources  of  the  art  at 
their  command ;  but  the  dramatic  gestures,  the 
excellent  mimicry,  the  appropriate  modulations  of 
the  voice,  and  the  marvellous  play  of  expression 
on  the  features,  must  ail  be  left  perforce  to  the 
reader's  imagination. 

A  word  as  to  the  disposition  of  the  company. 
The  place  of  honour  on  the  cosiest  side  of  the 
fireplace  having  been  offered  to  the  lodger,  and  by 
him  gratefully  declined,  was  finally  taken  by  Mrs. 
Tonkin  herself.  Mrs.  Tonkin  is  of  a  chilly  habit, 
even  for  a  Cornish  woman,  and  likes  to  be  "  warm 
at  both  eends,"  as  she  expresses  it ;  so  she  added 
an  extra  shawl  to  the  two  she  already  wore  about 
her  head  and  shoulders,  and  planted  her  feet  com- 
fortably in  the  oven.  Then,  with  the  faithful 
bellows  (which  some  call  the  Cornish  organ)  on 
her  lap,  ready  for  use  at  the  first  emergency,  she 
was  in  a  position  to  set  the  cold  at  defiance.  The 
other  ladies  sat  round  the  room  knitting  assi- 
duously ;  but  now  and  then  one  of  them  in  the 
excitement  of  argument  or  narrative  would  lay 
aside  her  work,  jump  to  her  feet,  and  advance  into 
the  middle  of  the  room,  that  she  might  gesticulate 
with  more  freedom.  Uncle  Jeffry  and  Sammy 
paced  incessantly  up  and  down  the  room,  five 
steps  each  way.  Every  few  minutes  one  or  the 
other  of  them  would  go  outside  to  cast  an  eye  on 
the  weather,  not,  apparently,  from  any  mistrust  of 
its  appearance,  for  the  night  was  calm  and  clear, 
but  from  sheer  force  of  habit.  In  accordance  with 
the  rule  of  local  etiquette  which  forbids  love- 
making  in  the  presence  of  company,  Siley  and 
Ellen  sat  in  opposite  comers  of  the  room  and  did 
their  best  to  appear  to  ignore  one  another's 
presence. 

After  some  desultory  conversation,  of  which  no 
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record  is  forthcoming,  Mrs.  Tonkin  yielded  to  the 
general  request,  and  told  her  famous  story  of 
Golden  Leg,  which  possesses  some  interest  as 
being  apparently  a  genuine  folk- tale,  never  hitherto 
set  on  paper,  so  far  as  the  reporter  knows.  The 
introductory  account  with  which  she  prefaced  the 
story  proper  affords  a  curious  glimpse  of  Cornish 
life  a  century  ago. 

GOLDEN   LEG. 

Grandmother  used  to  tell  us  this  story  when  we 
were  children.  Dear  beauty  !  I  can  mind  her  now 
though  et's  fefty  years  ago  ;  she  wore  a  mob  cap, 
and  a  black  velvet  band  round  her  head  to  keep 
the  hair  off  her  forehead.  She  was  near  eighty 
when  she  died,  a  widow  forty  years,  and  brought 
up  all  her  children  proper,  and  never  owed  a  soul 
a  penny.  Granf'er  was  cap'en  of  a  vessel  and 
doing  well ;  but  'a  was  took  in  the  French  war 
and  lay  in  prison  ten  years.  Granm'er  had  to  keep 
her  children,  and  there  was  six  of  'em,  and  send 
over  money  to  keep  him  as  well :  else  'a  would  ha* 
l)een  left  to  starve,  sure  'nough.  First  she  spent 
all  the  money  in  the  stocken  behind  the  bed  ;  and 
when  that  was  gone  she  sold  her  silks  and  chaney 
and  her  silver  shoe-buckles  ;  and  then,  when  there 
was  nawthen  left  for  't,  'a  took  up  the  cawl  and 
went  sellen  fish.  Salt  was  taxed  in  those  days,  but 
the  salt  the  fishermen  used  to  cure  their  pilchers 
wi'  was  free ;  so  granm'er  used  to  fill  her  cawl  with 
salt  under  the  fish,  and  go  and  sell  'nt  to  the 
country  people.  At  last  the  customs  officers 
caught  her,  and  she  was  put  in  prison  for  smug- 
glen  ;  but  she  was  a  real  handsome  woman,  and 
the  jailer,  he  fell  in  love  with  her  and  offered  to 
marry  her ;  and  when  she  coulden  marry  'en,  being 
married  already,  he  worked  and  contrived,  out  of 
love  for  her,  to  let  her  escape.  So  she  went  on 
sellen  fish  ;  mawthcr  did  use  to  tell  us  she'd  walk 
twenty  thirty  mile  in  a  day ;  and  when  she  come 
to  come  back,  and  the  children  said,  "You  must 
be  brae'm  tired,  mawther  " — "  Tired  ! "  'a  would 
say,  "  not  I.  Tired  ! — no,  as  fresh  as  a  lark  ! "  And 
then  she'd  begin  to  dance  a):)out,  and  sing,  to  make 
'em  think  how  fresh  she  was. 

And  et  dedn'  matter  how  hard  times  might  be, 
she  always  contrived  to  keepie  some  food  in  the 
spence  and  some  fire  in  the  grate.  I  can  mind 
one  of  her  sayings.     Et  was 

"Good  fire,  clane  grate. 
Just  as  good  as  haalf  your  mate.' 

Well,  at  last  granf 'er  come  home  ;  but  'a  was  a 
broken  man,  and  comen  safe  back  to  wife  and 
home  after  all  his  trouble  was  too  much  for  'en, 
simminly,  for  'a  went  mazed  and  died  in  a  year. 
'Twadden  no  wonder  granm'er  coulden  never  bide 
the  sight  of  a  Frenchman.  Ef  a  French  boat  come 
to  the  beach  to  sellie  fish,  she'd  shut  herself  up, 
and  never  stir  abroad  till  et  was  gone. 

"They  do  puttie  me  mad,"  she'd  say.  "Ef  I 
went  abroad  and  met  one  of  'em,  I'd  be  forced  to 
go  for  'en  and  tear  the  rings  out  of  his  ears,  the 
scrovey  varmen,"  she'd  say. 

When  I  do  mind  granm'er,  she  was  too  old  and 


wake  in  the  legs  to  go  about  with  a  cawl ;  but  he: 
eyes  were  good  enough  still,  and  she  used  to  make 
a  bit  of  a  liven  with  her  niddle.  She  woulden  go 
to  the  gift-house,  nor  she  woulden  live  on  he: 
children,  not  while  she  could  hold  up  her  head. 
When  at  last  she  was  took  bad,  she  woulden  go  to 
bed,  and  she  did  die  in  her  chair  ;  and  the  laast 
thing  she  did  say  was  to  tell  them  where  the  mone)- 
was  hid  she  had  scraped  and  saved  to  pay  for  her 
berrin' ;  for  deed  or  alife  she  woulden  owe  nawthen 
to  nobody. 

Well,  I  was  gwine  to  tell  'ee  "  Golden  Leg,"  as 
granm'er  used  to  tell  we  children  fefty  years  ago. 

Once  there  was  a  rich  old  lady  had  a  golder. 
leg  ;  and  she  was  took  sick  and  died.  Before  she 
died  she  told  them  to  bury  the  golden  1^  with  her. 
So  they  buried  the  golden  leg  with  her.  But 
there  was  a  man  she  had  to  she  for  footman,  and 
he  thinks,  "Et's  plumb  fullishness  to  wastie  such  a 
power  o'  riches  on  the  worms.  There's  many  a 
bright  pound  in  that  1^,"  says  he,  "and  why 
shouiden  et  be  mine  ?  " 

So  he  went  to  the  grave  that  night  with  a  spade 
and  opened  et,  and  cut  the  golden  l^  off  and  took 
et  home.  In  the  middle  o'  the  night  he  lit  a  ^ixt 
and  put  a  pot  on  et  and  put  the  1^  in  the  pot  to 
melt.  Then  'a  thought  to  hear  somethen  outside 
comen  along  with  a  hop,  hop,  hop.  When  et  corae 
to  come  in,  he  seed  'twas  his  old  mistress,  hopper. 
along  on  one  leg.  She  hopped  up  to  *en,  cning. 
"Where's  my  golden  leg?"  {hop)  "Where's  my 
golden  leg?"  (hop)  "Where's  my  golden  leg? 
three  times.  So  the  man  was  afraid,  and  he  took 
the  pot  off  o'  the  fire  and  hid  et  in  the  chimley. 
When  he  come  to  turn  round,  the  ghost  was  gone. 

Next  night  the  man  tried  again  to  melt  the 
golden  leg,  and  the  ghost  come  again,  and  he  vas 
afraid,  and  hid  the  pot.  But  the  third  night  he 
was  bold  ;  and  when  the  ghost  come  hoppen  up, 
'a  dedn'  take  no  manner  o'  heed  to  'nt.  The 
ghost  cries,  "Where's  my  golden  leg  ?  "  three  times; 
but  the  man  went  on  stirren  the  pot 

Then  the  ghost  points  to  the  man  and  sa^^ 
"  Thee's  got  'en  ! " 

"  Then  thee  take  'en  I "  shouts  the  roan,  and 
throws  the  leg  at  the  ghost  and  runs  forbisliff^. 
Next  day,  when  'a  come  to  look,  the  golden  \i% 
was  gone. 

The  lodger  desired  further  information  aboc! 
ghosts.  The  company  one  and  all  disclaimed 
belief  in  such  things ;  but  after  a  pause,  Mrs. 
Tonkin  made  a  statement. 

"There  edn'  no  s'ch  things  as  ghosts ;  but  we  do 
be'old  the  sperrits  of  the  deed  just  when  the  breath 
do  leave  the  body,  before  they  be  gone  total  and 
complete,  but  when  they  do  be  gone  they  don*: 
never  come  back ;  they  caan't,  or  else  they  dont 
want  to." 

"  Sperrits  of  the  living,"  added  Mrs.  Trewithen. 
"  is  defferent  Ef  you  see  the  sperrit  of  a  li«  mar 
when  the  days  do  lengthen,  the  man  will  livelong- 
but  ef  you  see  et  when  the  days  do  shorten,  he  w:; 
die  soon.  Twas  August  month  when  Vaylor  Dick 
saw  his  wife's  sperrit,  and  she  died  on  Michaelmas 
day.   Dick  come  into  our  house  one  night  to  touch 
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a  pipe  wi'  the  maister.  £t  was  a  bad  night,  with 
wind  and  flaw.  The  lamp  was  lit,  but  the  blind 
was  up,  and  Dick  was  setten  by  the  window. 
Sudden  he  see  his  wife's  face,  as  white  as  a  wall, 
and  shinen  wet  wi'  the  rain,  glazen  [staring]  in 
upon  him.  He  got  up  and  went  out,  thinken  she'd 
come  to  call  'en  back  for  somethen ;  but  there 
wadn'  nobody  there.  Dick  was  in  a  brave  fright, 
you  may  be  sure.  'A  runned  home  as  hard  as  'a 
could,  and  there  'a  ded  find  his  wife  sprinklen 
linen  ;  and  when  he  asked  her,  she  said  she  hadn' 
stirred  abroad  that  night.  Then  et  come  to  him 
how  'twas  August  month,  and  the  days  a  shortenen, 
and  his  heart  sunk  in  him.  But  'a  dedn'  tell  her 
what  he'd  seen,  for  fear  she'd  go  mazed  wi'  the 
fright  of  et ;  'a  just  keeped  queeat  and  waited,  poor 
man,  and  hoped  and  feared  for  six  weeks  ;  and  then 
the  fever  come,  and  Dick's  wife  was  the  first  et 
took." 

"  Ess,  sure,  so  'a  was,  poor  soul,"  exclaimed  Mrs. 
Polsue.  "  I  d'  mind  et  well ;  'twas  the  year  mother 
died,  dear  beauty  !" 

"  D'ye  mind  what  come  to  our  poor  dead  Kate's 
husband  the  night  mother  died?"  asked  Mrs. 
Tonkin. 

"  Ess,  sure ;  'at  was  a  queer  thing,"  said  Mrs. 
Polsue.     "  Jeffry,  you're  the  one  to  tell  that." 

Mr.  Trembath  stopped  pacing  the  room,  and 
began  as  follows : 

THE  DEAD  HAND. 

Et  was  about  this  time  o'  year,  and  the  boats 
were  up  to  Plymouth  after  the  herring.  That  was 
the  time  when  I  had  a  boat  myself,  the  Vashti  et 
was  caalled,  and  Jack  Semmens,  who  married  our 
sister  Kate,  was  in  et  with  me.  We  had  a  spell  o' 
bad  weather — very  dirty  weather  'twas  that  winter — 
and  the  boat  was  kept  in  harbour  night  after  night 
Us  used  to  sleep  aboard  mostly ;  but  once  et 
happened,  I  don't  mind  how,  that  we  were  all 
ashore  for  the  night—all  but  Jack,  who  stayed 
aboard  to  mind  the  boat.  In  the  morning,  when 
we  come  aboard,  we  found  Jack  looken  brae'm 
wisht. 

"  Lads,"  says  he,  "  somethen  queer  come  to  me 
last  night  I  woke  up  in  the  middle  o'  my  sleep, 
thinken  somethen  moved  on  my  face.  I  lay  there 
all  of  a  sweat  in  the  dark ;  there  wadn'  nawthen 
astir,  but  I  felt  as  ef  the  cabin  was  full  o'  somethen. 
Then  I  did  hear  a  sound,  like  as  ef  some  one  was 
rubben  hands  softly  together  to  rub  the  cauld  out 
*Twadden  here  nor  there  ;  et  seemed  all  over  the 
cabin  at  once  ;  and  et  turned  my  sweat  to  a  shever. 
I  coulden  movie,  though  I  tried  ;  I  lay  there  and 
stared  and  glazed  and  strained  my  eyes  to  see,  tell 
I  felt  the  dark  press  down  on  them  like  a  black 
cloth.  And  then,  lads,"  says  Jack,  "  I  felt  a  hand 
pass  over  my  face — such  a  small,  soft  hand.  Thinks 
I,  I  d'  know  that  hand  ;  there's  only  one  hand  as 
small  and  soft  as  that ;  et's  dear  mawther  Jenny's 
hand,  sure  'nough.  A^er  a  bit  I  put  up  my  hand 
to  touch  to  'nt,  Et  dedn'  move  away,  but  et  was 
gone — melted,  like,  atween  my  hand  and  my  face  ; 
and  my  hand  touched  my  own  flesh.  Now,  lads," 
said  Jack,  "  what  d'ye  think  of  et  ?  What  do  that 
hand  mean  ?  " 


"  Et's  a  token,"  said  I,  "  a  token  o'  somethen, 
and  I  don't  like  to  think  what" 

And  sure  'nough,  that  day  a  letter  come  from 
home  tellen  us  mawther  had  died  in  the  night 

"  Eh,  'twas  a  wisht  thing,  sure,"  said  Mrs.  Polsue. 
"  But  to  my  mind  the  strangest  token  of  all  that 
ever  happened  in  our  family  was  the  one  that  come 
to  father  wi'  the  lily." 

And  this  is  the  story  as  she  told  it. 

THE  LILY. 

When  mawther  died,  she  was  buried  in  our 
family  grave  up  to  the  simmetery  ;  and  father 
planted  a  lily  over  her.  'A  teeled  et  and  watered 
et,  but  do  what  'a  would,  it  woulden  flower  nor 
flourish.  Every  Sunday  for  most  a  year  he  put  on 
his  black  coat  and  went  up  there  and  tended  et, 
but  'twadden  no  manner  o'  use.  But  at  last,  one 
Sunday  he  come  home,  and  'a  says  to  me,  "  Jane, 
I  d'  b'lieve  mawther's  lily  have  made  a  start  at  last. 
Simmen  to  me  et  looks  like  budden,"  says  he. 
Father  was  brae'm  glad  over  et,  for  'a  had  set  his 
heart  on  maken  that  lily  grow. 

Next  Sunday  he  went  again.  When  he  come 
back  'a  was  in  a  fine  state. 

"  Et's  out  ! "  he  says,  "  et's  in  blowth— the 
biggest,  whitest  lily  ever  you  be'old — ^a  beauty  and 
no  mistake.  I'm  main  glad,  that  I  am.  But 
Jane,"  says  he,  "  I'll  tell  'ee  a  queer  thing.  I  was 
standen  looken  at  et,  and  thinken  upon  your 
mawther,  and  I  see  the  stalk  bend  over,  and  that 
lily  did  nod  to  me— ef  I  d'  live  et  did.  Jane,"  says 
he,  "et  did  look  to  me  like  a  token  from  your 
mawther,  same  as  ef  she  was  spaken  to  me." 

"  Hauld  tongue  ! "  says  I,  "  et  was  the  wind." 

"  There  edn'  no  wind  blawen  to-day,"  says  he. 

"  Then  you  were  dreamen,"  says  I. 

"  Et  may  be  so,"  says  father.  But  'a  was  took 
dangerous  next  day,  and  died  afore  next  Sunday 
come  round. 

The  stock  of  gruesome  tales  showed  no  signs  of 
exhaustion.  Others  followed — tales  of  apparitions, 
and  omens,  and  witchcraft,  subjects  which  exercise 
an  irresistible  attraction  on  Cornish  folk,  who  dearly 
love  a  comfortable  shudder.  They  told  of  clocks 
striking  the  same  hour  twice  in  succession,  bringing 
death  in  a  year  to  all  within  hearing ;  of  ill-wishing 
that  causes  madness  or  other  terrible  misfortune  in 
the  victim  ;  of  moving  lights  seen  by  wanderers  in 
the  dark  round  deserted  tin-mines,  and  said  to  be 
carried  by  the  ghosts  of  dead  miners  \  of  voices 
heard  at  night  high  in  the  air,  conversing  in  an 
unknown  tongue. 

Then  they  talked  about  local  superstitions  ;  how 
the  country  folk  in  the  Land's  End  district,  if  they 
meet  a  hare  in  the  path  when  going  to  market, 
will  turn  back  and  postpone  their  journey  to 
another  day ;  how  the  men  of  Sennen  Cove, 
which  lies  under  the  Land's  End  clifls,  the 
westernmost  village  in  England,  will  not  launch 
their  boats  to  go  fishing  if  they  happen  to  meet 
a  woman  on  their  way  from  the  houses  to  the  beach. 
And  then  Sammy  Trembath  told  the  following 
ridiculous  tale  about  a  neighbouring  village. 
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WHY   MOUSEHOLE   EATS   ITS   BEEF   FIRST. 

Once  the  Mousehole  men  used  to  eat  their 
denner  same  as  other  people.  Ef  they  fitted  beef 
and  duff,  they'd  begin  wi'  the  broth  the  beef  was 
boiled  in,  just  as  us  would  ;  then  they'd  tackle  the 
beef ;  and  last  of  all  did  come  the  duff.  But  you 
may  have  heard  tell  how  the  Spaniers  landed  at 
Mousehole  three  hundred  years  ago,  and  burnt  Paul 
church- town.  Et's  down  in  the  history  books  o' 
the  nation,  I  b'lieve,  though  what  I'm  tellen  you 
has  been  passed  over  somehow.  When  the 
Spaniers  come  in  sight,  Mousehole  men  were 
just  setten  down  to  denner.  Et  was  Sunday,  I 
s'pose ;  anyhow  they'd  all  fitted  Sunday  fare — 
beef  and  duff.  B.ut  just  when  they'd  finished  the 
broth  and  were  gwine  to  go  for  the  beef,  they 
be'old  the  Spaniers  sailen  up.  Up  they  jump 
and  run  for  their  lives,  leaving  doors  all  abroad 
and  the  beef  and  duff  smoken  on  table.  Spaniers 
come  ashore,  step  inside  the  houses,  and  finish 
Mousehole  men's  denners  for  'em.  Now,  ever 
sence  then,  Mousehole  men  always  do  make  a 
brave  start  wi'  the  beef,  and  make  sure  o'  that  and 
the  duff  afore  they  do  tackle  the  broth  ;  so  ef  the 
Spaniers  do  happen  to  look  in  Mousehole  way 
about  denner  time,  they  waan't  be  so  likely  to  get 
the  best  part  o'  the  spread. 

And  now  it  was  getting  late,  and  some  talked  of 
going ;  but  their  hostess  would  not  hear  of  them 
departing  empty,  without  a  bite  and  a  sup  to  keep 
the  cold  out.  So  the  kettle  was  set  over  the  fire, 
and  more  tea  brewed,  and  more  cake  brought  out ; 
and  the  lodger  ceased  to  wonder  at  a  sight  he  had 
seen  in  a  chemist's  shop  in  Penzance  one  market 
day,  where  the  counter  was  piled  high  with  stacks 
of  bottles  labelled  "Infallible  Indigestion  Mixture." 
He  made  a  mental  note,  too,  that  it  might  be 
profitable  to  institute  an  inquiry'  as  to  the  probable 
influence  of  an  habitual  diet  of  strong  tea  and  heavy 
cake  in  fostering  the  local  belief  in  wraiths  and 
apparitions. 

Meanwhile  Aunt  Mary  Trewithen  delivered  the 
following  version  of  an  old  and  widespread  apologue, 
incidentally  throwing  some  further  light  on  the 
fearsome  nature  of  Cornish  gastronomy. 

HOW  TO  CHOOSE  A  BRIDE. 

'  Once  there  was  a  rich  man,  and  'a  had  a  thought 
upon  getten  married.  'A  cast  his  eye  about  the 
town,  and  'a  marked  three  maids,  all  of  'em  fitty- 
looking,  and  never  a  swettard  atween  'em.  Such 
a  thing  don't  happen  nowadays,  I'm  thinken  ;  but 
this  was  in  the  old  days  when  things  was  defferent. 
Now,  this  rich  man,  he  liked  all  three,  and  'a  coulden 
tell  for  the  life  of  'en  which  he  did  like  best.  So, 
says  he,  "  I  waan't  stop  diddlen  about  and  let  my 
fullish  fancy  settle  et  Supposen  my  fancy  do 
choose  wrong  ;  then  I'll  soon  be  wishen  my  cake 
dough,  and  the  pigs  eaten  of  et.  No,"  says  he,  "I 
must  have  the  crop  o'  the  bunch  or  none  at  all." 

So  he  set  to  contriven,  and  soon  'a  thought  upon 
a  plan.  He  made  a  feast,  and  asked  the  three 
maids  and  a  passel  o'  folks  beside.  The  feast  was 
complete,  and  no  mistake.    First  they  had  soup ; 


there  was  leeks  in't,  and  rooties,^  and  cabbage,  and 
turnups,  and  pearl  barley  to  thicken  et  Then 
they  had  salt  ling  and  taties  with  mustard  sauce, 
and  beef  pasties  made  with  apples  and  onions,  and 
fried  mackerel  with  crame,  and  pilcher  pie  with 
crame,  and  fried  pork,  and  all  manner  o'  'sortments 
besides.  And  then  the  rich  man  set  a  new  cheese 
on  the  table,  and  'a  cut  three  pieces  out  of  'nt,  and 
gave  'em  to  the  three  maids. 

**  Lick  away  to  'en,  my  beauties,"  says  he,  and 
watched  to  see  what  they'd  do. 

First  maid,  she  pared  her  cheese  down  with  a 
knife,  cutten  all  the  outside  off  of  'en. 

"  She  waan't  do,"  said  the  rich  man  ;  "  she*s  too 
extravagant." 

The  next  maid  never  pared  her  cheese  at  all,  but 
ate  et  rind  and  all. 

"  She  waan't  do,"  said  the  rich  man  ;  "  she's  too 
saving." 

But  the  last  one  scraped  the  outside  off  with  her 
knife. 

"  That's  the  maid  for  me,"  said  the  rich  man 
"not  too  spending  and  not  too  saving."     So  he  up 
and  married  her. 

"  A  clever  chap,  that,"  said  Mrs.  Tonkin  admir- 
ingly, **  and  a  sensible  chap." 

"  Which  is  uncommon,"  remarked  Mrs.  Polsue. 
"  Most  people  when  they  d'  go  courten  d'  leave  their 
sense  at  home." 

Here  Siley  Joyce  suddenly  began  to  laugh. 

"Eh,.Siley  !"  exclaimed  Mrs.  Polsue,  "  I  clane 
forgot  you  and  Ellen  were  here  ;  but  don't  'ee  pay 
no  'tention  to  what  I  d'  say.  Luck  do  go  for  more 
'an  sense  in  this  mortal  world  ;  and,  sense  or  no 
sense,  you  ain't  made  such  a  bad  choice,  Siley.'' 

"Twadden  that,"  Siley  explained,  blushin'r 
hugely.  "  I  was  laughen  upon  a  story  as  come 
into  my  mind  about  Billy  Strick,  and  how  he  went 
courten.     I'll  tell  'ee  about  et." 

13ILLY   STRICK's   COURTSHIP. 

Billy  Strick  was  a  bit  whimmy,  or  "notazackly" 
(half-witted),  as  they  d'  say.  Billy's  brother  Alferd 
w^ent  courten  a  maid.  Now,  when  Billy  seed  his 
brother  get  into  his  best  claesand  his  Sunday  shoes 
and  a  clane  collar  every  night,  besides  oilen  his 
hair  and  shaven  hisself  uncommon  frequent,  Billy 
coulden  make  et  out  at  all.  When  his  brother  had 
gone  out,  he'd  ask  of  his  mawther — "  Mawther," 
'a'd  say,  "  be  Alferd  gone  to  chapel  ?  " 

"No,  Billy,"  she'd  say,  "no,  my  worm;  he's  gone 
out  'long  courten  his  maid." 

Now  after  a  bit,  Billy  come  to  thenk  it  must  be  a 
brae  fine  thing  to  go  courten  and  wear  your  Sunday 
claes  week-a-days. 

"  I'll  go  courten  too,  I  blieve,"  says  Billy  to 

hisself.  , 

So  one  night  he  put  on  his  best  claes,  and  out  a 
goes.     Presently  he  meet  a  man. 

"  Hullo  !  Billy,  my  'andsome— where  g)*nne  wi 
your  best  claes  on  ?  "  says  the  man. 

"  Gwine  courten,"  says  Billy,  mighty  proud. 

«  My  life,  'at's  a  fine  thing,  Billy,"  says  the  man ; 
"and  who'st  a-courten  of?  " 

1  The  rootle,  bagaroot,  or  rootiebago  is  the  Swede  turnip. 
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Billy  scratched  his  head 

"Why,  I  never  thought  o*  that,"  says  he.  "I 
don't  azackly  knaw." 

So  the  man  laughed  and  said,  "Never  mind, 
Billy  ;  a  fine  young  chap  like  you  waan't  need  to 
look  round  the  corner  for  a  swettard.  Now  you 
take  my  advice,"  says  he,  "and  go  up  to  Uncle 
Tommy  Tremethick's.  He\-e  got  a  passel  o'  maids 
of  all  sizes  and  favours,  and  you  can  take  your  pick 
o*  the  bunch,"  says  the  man. 

"Thank  'ee,  I  will,"  says  Billy ;  and  off  'a  goes 
to  Uncle  Tommy  Tremethick's,  and  knocks  at  the 
door,  and  walks  in  and  sets  down.  Sure  'nough, 
there  were  Uncle  Tommy's  maids,  five  of  'em,  big 
and  little,  setten  round  the  fire  knitten. 

Billy  sat  there.  Not  haven  nawthen  to  say,  'a 
dedn'  say  nawthen,  but  just  sat. 

"  Well,  Billy,"  says  one  o'  the  maids,  "  what'st 
want  ? " 

"  I've  come  a-courten  of  'ee,"  says  Billy.  And 
how  they  ded  laugh  ! 

"  Plaize,"  says  one,  "  which  of  us  have  'ee  come 
to  court  ?  " 

"  Oh,  I  edn'  partic'ler,"  says  Billy,  "  whichever 
you  plaize." 

That  made  'em  nigh  scat  their  sides  laughen, 
you  may  be  sure  ;  and  Billy  sat  there  and  laughed 
too,  to  thenk  how  famous  'a  was  getten  on  with  his 
courten. 

Then  the  maids  put  their  heads  together,  and 
whespered  and  laughed  and  whespered  again  ;  and 
then  one  of  'em  up  and  says — "  Billy,"  says  she, 
"  when  a  chap  d'  go  courten,  he  shoulden  set  glazen 
in  his  chair  like  a'  owl  in  a'  ivy-bush.  'Tcs  con- 
sedered  proper  for  'm  to  do  the  polite  and  'greeable 
— tell  the  news,  crack  a  joke,  or  maybe  sing  a 
song.  Do'ee  sing  us  a  song  now,  Billy,"  says 
she. 

"  But  I  caan't  sing  no  more  'an  a  toad  can,"  says 
Billy. 

'•  Well,  what  can  'ee  do  then  ?  "  says  she. 

"  I  can  play  marvels,  and  feaps  and  '  ship  sails,'  " 
says  Billy. 

"  And  what  else  ?  "  says  she. 

"  Well,  I  can  skip  proper,  if  that's  in  the  courten 
line,"  says  Billy. 

"'Course  'tes,"  says  she.  "Come,  Billy,  skip  for 
our  delight."  And  then  all  the  maids  clapped 
their  hands  and  cried  "  Come,  Billy,  skip  for  our 
delight." 

So  they  brought  'en  a  rope,  and  'a  started  to 
skip,  while  the  maids  looked  on.  Now  Billy  was 
a  rare  good  skipper,  and  no  mistake  ;  'twas  about 
the  only  thing  the  poor  chap  could  ever  lam  to  do 
fitty,  but  'a  could  skip.  He  skipped  front-ways, 
and  back-ways,  and  "  hands  across,"  and  "  skip  one 
swing  one  ; "  he  skipped  dancen  and  hoppen  and 
jumpen ;  never  was  seen  such  skippen  as  Billy's  that 
night.  And  every  time  'a  ded  go  for  to  stop,  them 
wicked  maids  'ud  cry,  "  Oh,  don't  ee  give  over  yet, 
Billy  ! "  and  Billy  'd  go  on  skippen  for  his  life. 

The  naibours  come  in  to  see  what  all  the  towse 
was  about ;  and  there  was  the  place  all  of  a  smother 
wi'  the  dust  Billy  had  raised,  and  Billy  in  the 
middle  wi'  the  prespiration  runnen  of  o'  the  face  of 
'en  like  rain,  and  the  rope  flyen  so  quick  you 
coulden  hardly  see  'nt 


"  What's  all  this  pop  about  ?  "  said  one. 

"  Hauld  tongue  ! "  said  the  maids ;  "  don't  'ee  see 
et's  Billy  a  courten  o'  we  ?  " 

"Courten,  eh?"  said  another.  "Well,  I've 
heard  tell  o'  jumpen  into  a  person's  favour,  and  now 
I  d'  knaw  the  manen  of  et,"  says  he. 

At  last  Billy  coulden  hauld  oijt  no  longer,  and 
down  'a  dropped  all  of  a  crump  on  the  floor. 

"  Oh,  don't  'ee  stop  right  in  the  middle  o'  the 
fun,"  says  one. 

"  Billy  waan't  never  make  much  of  a  courter  ef 
'a  d'  give  in  like  that,"  says  another. 

Then  Billy  got  his  breath,  and  he  sat  up  and 
said,  very  solemn,  "  'Scuse  me,  naibours.  I  edn' 
used  to  courten.  And,  to  tell  ee'  the  truth,"  says 
he,  "  ef  I'd  ha'  knawed  'twas  such  a  brae  sweaty 
job,  I'd  ha'  stopped  at  home,"  says  he. 

When  the  laughter  at  Siley's  tale  had  subsided — 
all  the  cake  having  vanished  by  this  time,  while 
the  tea  was  growing  very  pale  from  successive 
dilutions— •  the  visitors  made  ready  to  depart. 
Knitting  was  folded  up,  shawls  were  adjusted,  and 
one  by  one  they  disappeared,  with  a  cheery  "  Good- 
night all."  The  last  to  go  were  Mrs.  Polsue  and 
Sammy  Trembath. 

"  Sammy,"  said  the  former,  "  you're  gwine  to  see 
your  old  aunt  home,  so  the  piskies  don't  carry  her 
off." 

Sammy  readily  consented.  "Though,"  he 
remarked,  surveying  her  ample  proportions,  "  ef  the 
piskies  ded  try  such  a  trick,  I'm  thenken  they'd 
find  et  what  Billy  Strick  found  courten,  a  brae " 

"  Hauld  tongue  wi'  your  sauce  ! "  exclaimed 
Mrs.  Polsue.  "  But,  spaken  o'  piskies,"  she  went 
on,  with  her  hand  on  the  latch,  "  puts  me  in  mind 
of  another  story  about  Billy  Strick.  When  Billy 
was  a  lad,  his  mawther  had  occasion  to  go  up 
foreign  to  some  grand  house  about  somethen,  and 
'a  took  Billy  with  her.  They  went  into  the  kitchen 
and  set  down  to  have  a  dish  o'  tay  wi'  the  servants. 
While  they  were  there,  a  little  maid,  daughter  to  the 
lady  o'  the  house,  chanced  to  come  in,  and  she  took 
a  great  fancy  for  Billy,  and  nawthen  would  do  but 
she  must  take  'en  up  over  stairs  to  show  'en  her 
toys.  Now  this  little  maid  had  a  lot  o'  dollies  to 
she,  and  a  fine  dolly-house,  as  big  as  a  say-chest, 
with  doors  and  windows  complete.  So  she  showed 
'en  the  dolly- house  ;  and  then  she  got  out  a  dolly 
— one  o'  them  with  a  clock  inside,  that  walk  when 
you  do  windie  them  up.  She  set  this  dolly  on  the 
floor,  and  et  began  to  walk.  WTien  he  see  the 
dolly  walken,  poor  Billy  turned  and  runned  over 
stairs,  a  brae  coose  into  the  kitchen.  *  Oh,  mawther, 
mawther,'  'a  cried,  *  come  home  to  once !  The 
people  here  d'  keepie  tame  piskies  in  their  cham- 
bers !  I  seed  the  pisky-house,  I  ded  ;  and  I  seed 
one  of  the  piskies  runnen  about  the  floor,  no  bigger 
'an  a  chicken.  Come  home,  mawther,'  said  he^ 
*  afore  the  piskies  do  chaw  us  up  ! ' " 

"  There  !  To  think  o'  that,  now— the  poor 
fuUish  crater  ! "  exclaimed  Mrs.  Tonkin.  "  Well, 
'tedn'  granted  to  all  of  us  to  be  bright  and  clever." 

"  True,"  said  Mrs.  Polsue,  with  her  hand  still  on 
the  latch.  "  And  sometimes  when  we  do  be  clever, 
et's  only  by  accident,  so  to  spake— like  the  St.  Just 
boy  in  the  story.      St.    Just    people  do    spake 
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uncommon  broad,  and  say  'ah '  at  the  eend  o'  haalf 
their  words.  Once  a  man  was  gwine  along,  and  'a 
met  a  St.  Just  boy.  *  Here,  my  lad,'  said  the  man, 
*ril  ask  'ee  a  question,  and  ef  you  d*  answer  et 
right.  111  give  'ee  sixpence.  Can  you  tell  me,'  says 
he,  *who  was  the  first  man  to  enter  the  Ark?' 
'  No-ah,'  said  the  boy.  *  Good  lad  ! '  said  the 
man,  and  gave  'en  the  sixpence." 

"  Now,  Aunt  Jane,"  called  Sammy  from  outside, 
"  you  gwine  to  stop  there  all  night  ?  " 

"  Coming  !  "  shouted  his  aunt — "coming,  as  the 
ghost  said  when  the  cock  crawed.  Good-night, 
sir ;  good-night,  Ann,  my  beauty.  My  life,  Ann, 
how  you  can  set  atop  o'  the  fire  like  you  do,  I 


caan't  think.  Ef  you  don't  be  careful,  youll  be 
like  Paddy's  candle.  Paddy  dropped  his  candle  in 
a  tray  o'  water  ;  so  'a  put  'en  in  the  oven  to  dry. 
*The  more  et's  dry,  the  more  el's  wet,'  quoth 
Paddy.  But  there's  Sammy  holleren  and  bleaten 
again,  so  good-bye  to  'ee  once  more." 

"My  life,"  said  Mrs.  Tonkin,  as  her  sister  dis- 
appeared, "  that  Jane's  as  full  of  her  randigals 
(nonsensical  stories)  as  a  herring  is  o'  bones.  But 
there,  they  do  say  we  Cornish  folk  do  beat  the 
world  for  three  things — sweet  singen,  big  eaten,  and 
tellen  o'  yarns ;  and  my  word  for  *t,  I  d'  b'lieve 
they're  right" 

CHARLES  LEE. 
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AN   HISTORIC  PUZZLE. 


AN  unsolved  mystery— a  story  without  an  end, 
and  capable  of  two  or  three  interpretations— 
has  an  undying  charm  for  the  mind.  Such  is 
the  history  of  Perkin  Warbeck,  wirti  its  half  un- 
answered question,  "Is  there  the  least  possibility 
that  he  was  one  of  the  two  princes  generally  sup- 
posed to  have  been  murdered  in  the  Tower  ?  "  Such 
is  the  secret  of  the  identity  of  the  Man  in  the  Iron 
Mask.  Such  is  the  uncertainty,  the  ever-rising  doubt, 
as  to  the  fate  of  the  hapless  son  of  Marie  Antoinette, 
Louis  XVII  of  France. 

But  history  has  many  minor  mysteries,  less  tragic 
in  their  issues,  but  not  the  less  attractive  to  students 
of  character  and  observers  of  the  strange  coinci- 
dences and  possibilities  of  human  life. 

We  are  about  to  relate  one  of  the  least  known  of 
these  mysteries,  a  strange  adventure  which  befel 
Charles,  second  Duke  of  Marlborough,  and  grand- 
son of  the  victor  of  Blenheim  and  the  redoubtable 
Diichess  Sarah. 

Duke  Charles  was  in  his  day  a  personage  of  con- 
siderable political  and  social  importance.  At  the 
battle  of  Dettingen  (when  for  the  last  time  the 
wearer  of  the  English  crown  appeared  on  the  field 
of  fray)  the  Duke  had  commanded  the  brigade  of 
Foot  Guards.  At  different  times  he  had  held  the 
high  offices  of  Lord  Steward  of  the  King's  House- 
hold, Keeper  of  the  Privy  Seal,  and  Master-General 
of  the  Ordnance.  In  1758  he  was  appointed  to 
the  command  of  an  English  attack  on  the  town  of 
St.  Malo,  of  which  expedition  history  tells  us  httle 
more  than  that  he  burned  several  vessels  lying  in  the 
harbour.  But  with  that  our  story  has  nothing  to 
do,  as  its  singular  events  transpired  during  the  time 
when  this  campaign  was  getting  ready. 

One  morning  a  letter  addressed  to  the  Duke  was 
found  thrust  under  the  door  of  the  Ordnance  Office, 
and  was  delivered  to  him  by  one  of  the  messengers. 


We  will  give  this  letter  in  full,  as  quoted  by  the 
old  chroniclers: 

**To  His  Grace  the  Duke  of  Marlborough,  with  care  and 
sjjeed. 

"My  Lord, — As  ceremony  is  an  idle  thing  upon  most 
occasions,  more  especially  to  persons  in  my  state  of  mind,  I 
shall  proceed  immediately  to  acquaint  you  with  the  motive 
and  end  of  addressing  this  epistle  to  you,  which  is  equally 
inteiesting  to  us  both.     You  are  to  know,  then,  that  my 
present  situation  in  life  is  such  that  I  should  prefer  anni- 
hilation to  a  continuance  in  it :  desperate  diseases  require 
desperate  remedies,  and  you  are  the  man  I  have  pitched 
upon,  either  to  make  me  or  to  unmake  yourself.    As  I  had 
never  the  honour  to  live  among  the  great,  the  tenor  of  my 
proposals  will  not  be  very  courtly,  but  let  that  be  an  argu- 
ment to  enforce  the  belief  of  what  I  am  now  going  to  wnte. 
It  has  employed  my  invention  for  some  time  to  find  out  a 
method  to  destroy  another,  without  exposing  my  own  hfe ; 
that  I  have  accomplished  and  defy  the  law  now  for  the 
application  of  it.     I  am  desperate  and  must  be  provided 
for ;  you  have  it  in  your  power,  it  is  my  business  to  make 
it  your  inclination  to  serve  me :  which  you  must  detcrmme 
to  comply  with  by  procuring  me  a  genteel  support,  for  my 
life,  or  your  own  will  be  at  a  period  before  this  Sessions  01 
Parliament  is  over.     I  have  more  motives  than  one  lor 
singling  you  out  first  upon  this  occasion :  and  I  give  you 
this  fair  warning,  because  the  means  I  shall  make  use  of  are 
too  fetal  to  be  eluded  by  the  power  of  physic :  if  you  think 
this  of  any  consequence,  you  will  not  fail  to  meet  mc,  on 
Sunday  next,  at  ten  in  the  morning,  or  on  Monday  (il  the 
weather  should  be  rainy  on  Sunday)  near  the  nrst  tree 
beyond   the    style    in    Hyde    Park,   in    the  foot.>*-alk  to 
Kensington.      Secrecy  and  compliance  may  preserve  you 
from  a  double  danger  of  this  sort,  as  there  is  a  certam  pan 
of  the  world  where  your  death  has  been  more  than  wisnea 
for,  upon  other  motives.     I  know  the  world  too^«"  JT 
trust  this  secret  in  any  breast  but  my  own :  a  icw  aa) 
determine  me  your  friend  or  your  enemy.  «i  pulton. 

"You  will  apprehend  that  I  mean  you  should  be»^^"^ 
and  depend  upon  it  that  a  discovery  of  any  artifice  in  tms 
affair  will  be  fatal  to  you:  my  safety  is  ensured  bymysiJencc, 
for  confession  only  can  condemn  Me." 
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Such  a  letter  was  unpleasant  enough,  but  might 
readily  have  passed  for  the  maunderings  of  a  mad- 
man. But  there  were  one  or  two  details  calculated 
to  make  Duke  Charles  uneasy.  The  letter  was  signed 
**Felton."  This  was  the  name  of  the  assassin  of  the 
Duke  of  Buckingham  not  a  hundred  years  before, 
and  was  calculated  to  throw  the  Duke's  thoughts 
back  upon  this  dismal  precedent.  Then  doubtless 
the  Duke  knew  that  Buckingham's  murder  had 
been  foretold  by  all  sorts  of  mysterious  warnings, 
even  by  some  of  an  apparently  "supernatural" 
kind. 

At  any  rate,  the  Duke  was  disposed  to  give  a 
little  attention  to  the  strange  missive.  He  resolved 
to  keep  the  Sunday  morning  appointment  in  Hyde 
Park,  and  fearlessly  took  the  very  precautions 
which  his  threatening  correspondent  had  depre- 
cated. He  took  a  friend  with  him,  leaving  him  in 
ambush,  and  then,  armed  with  two  loaded  pistols, 
rode  up  to  the  place  assigned. 

A  genteel-looking  man  was  lounging  about. 
The  Duke  reined  in  his  horse  and  accosted  him, 
asking  if  he  had  any  communication  to  make  to 
him.  The  stranger  seemed  surprised,  and  said 
"  No,"  which  he  also  replied  when  the  Duke  in- 
quired if  he  knew  who  he  was.  The  Duke  gave 
his  name,  and  again  demanded  whether  the  gentle- 
man had  any  business  whatever  with  him.  The 
gentleman  denied  it.    And  so  the  Duke  rode  away. 

A  day  or  two  afterwards  he  received  another 
letter : 

"My  Lord, — You  receive  this  as  an  acknowledgement  of 
yCNir  punctuality  as  to  the  time  and  place  of  meeting  on 
Sunday  last,  though  it  was  owing  to  you  that  it  answered  no 
purpose.  The  pageantry  of  being  armed,  and  the  ensign  of 
your  order  were  useless  and  too  conspicuous.  You  needed 
no  attendant ;  the  place  was  not  calculated  for  mischief  nor 
was  any  intended.  If  you  walk  in  the  west  aisle  of 
Westminster  Abbey  towards  eleven  o*clock  on  Sunday  next, 
your  sagacity  will  point  out  the  person,  whom  you  will  address 
by  asking  his  company  to  take  a  turn  or  two  with  you. 
You  will  not  fail,  on  inquiry,  to  be  acquainted  with  the 
name  and  place  of  abode,  according  to  which  directions  you 
will  please  to  send  two  or  three  hundred  pound  bank  notes 
the  next  day.  Exert  not  your  curiosity  too  early  :  it  is  in 
your  power  to  make  me  grateful  on  certain  terms.  I  have 
friends  who  are  faithful,  but  they  do  not  bark,  before  they 
bite.     Yours, 

'«F " 

The  Duke  kept  the  new  assignation  in  West- 
minster, when  to  his  surprise  he  noticed,  loitering 
in  the  aisle,  the  same  gentleman  he  had  met  in  the 
Park.  Assured  that,  after  all,  this  must  be  the 
mysterious  correspondent,  the  Duke  again  addressed 
him  as  before.  But  the  same  dialogue  was  gone 
through.  Of  course,  the  stranger  now  admitted 
that  he  knew  the  Duke,  but  he  denied  having 
appointed  to  meet  him,  or  having  anything  what- 
ever to  do  with  him.  The  interview  led  to 
nothing. 

Soon  afterwards,  Duke  Charles  received  a  third 
letter  : 


i( 


My  Lord, — I  am  fully  convinced  you  had 
on  Sunday.  I  interpret  it  as  owing  to  the 
human  nature,  but  such  proceeding  is  far 
ingenuous,  and  may  produce  bad  effects,  while  it 
to  answer  the  end  proposed.  You  will  see  me 
as  it  were  by  accident,  and  you  may  easily  find 
to,  in  consequence  of  which,  by  being  sent  to. 


a  companion 

weakness  of 
from    being 

is  impossible 
again  soon, 
where  I  go 

I  shall  wait 


on  your  grace,  but  expect  to  be  quite  alone  and  to  converse  in 
whispers.  You  will  likewise  give  your  honour  upon  meeting, 
that  no  part  of  the  conversation  shall  transpire.  These  and 
the  former  terms  complied  with,  ensure  your  safety  ;  my 
revenge,  in  case  of  not  compliance,  or  any  scheme  to  expose 
roe,  will  be  slower,  but  not  less  sure,  and  strong  suspicion 
the  utmost  that  can  possibly  ensue  upon  it,  while  the  chances 
would  be  tenfold  against  you.  You  will  possibly  be  in  doubt 
after  the  meeting,  but  it  is  quite  necessary  the  outside  should 
be  a  mask  to  the  inside.  The  family  of  the  *  Bloods '  is  not 
extinct,  though  they  are  not  in  my  scheme.'* 

The  final  allusion  was  doubtless  to  the  famous 
adventurer  Colonel  Blood,  who,  after  attempting 
to  abduct  the  Duke  of  Ormonde,  and  failing  to 
rob  the  Tower  of  the  Regalia,  was,  through  some 
underhand  machinations  of  the  son  of  the  assassi- 
nated Duke  of  Buckingham,  not  only  pardoned  by 
King  Charles  11,  but  taken  to  Court,  and  so  treated 
that  he  became  for  many  years  an  influential 
medium  for  Royal  patronage.  This  letter  was  the 
most  disquieting  the  Duke  of  Marlborough  had  yet 
received.  The  very  vagueness  of  its  mysterious 
hints  must  have  seemed  to  poison  all  the  air. 

The  Duke  seems  to  have  decided  that  there  was 
nothing  to  do  but  wait.  He  waited  for  two  months, 
and  then  received  a  fourth  letter,  considerably  varied 
in  terms,  yet  capable  of  the  explanation  that  it  was 
the  form  chosen  in  which  to  fulfil  the  promise 
given  in  the  third  epistle.     It  ran  thus  : 

'*  May  it  please  your  Grace, — I  have  reason  to  believe  that 
the  son  of  one  Barnard,  a  surveyor,  in  Abingdon  Buildings, 
Westminster,  is  acquainted  with  some  secrets  that  nearly 
concern  your  safety.  His  father  is  now  out  of  town,  which 
will  give  you  an  opportunity  of  questioning  him  more 
privately :  it  would  Ix:  useless  to  your  Grace,  as  well  as 
dangerous  to  me  to  appear  more  publicly  in  this  affair. 
Your  sincere  friend, 

"ANONYMOUS. 

<*  He  frequently  goes  to  Storey^s  Gate  Coffee  House." 

The  Duke,  who  up  to  this  time  seems  to  have 
made  no  private  inquiries  concerning  the  genteel 
stranger  whom  he  had  encountered  in  Hyde  Park 
and  the  Abbey,  at  once  sent  a  trusty  messenger 
to  Storey's  Gate.  Barnard  was  easily  found  and 
readily  consented  to  visit  Marlborough  House. 
When  he  was  ushered  into  the  ducal  presence,  the 
Duke  at  once  recognised  him  as  the  person  he  had 
seen  on  the  two  previous  occasions.  The  matter 
may  have  seemed  growing  simple,  but  it  was  not  to 
be  so. 

Barnard  at  once  denied  all  knowledge  of  any  of 
the  letters,  and  said  that  the  last  one,  connecting 
him  with  the  affair,  must  have  been  written  by  a 
madman.  The  Duke  urged  upon  him,  that  while 
suspicion  of  complicity  in  these  threats  was  now 
brought  to  rest  on  him,  it  became  his  interest  and 
his  duty  to  assist  in  discovering  the  writer.  Barnard 
made  no  professions  in  this  direction. 

He  was  allowed  to  leave  Marlborough  House, 
but  immediately  on  his  departure  was  arrested  by 
a  warrant  from  Sir  John  Fielding,  the  famous 
Westminster  magistrate,  and  lodged  in  the  New 
Prison,  where  Sir  John  himself  went  at  midnight 
"to  search  his  pockets."  Barnard  gave  up  his 
note-books  with  perfect  willingness,  and  also  readily 
handed  over  his  keys  to  facilitate  the  search  to  be 
made  through  his  house  and  property. 
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Not  a  single  clue  was  found  to  connect  him  with 
the  mystery. 

In  due  time  his  trial  at  the  Old  Bailey  came  off. 
The  Duke  produced  in  court  the  letters  he  had 
received,  and  gave  evidence  as  to  his  meetings 
with  the  prisoner,  apparently  under  the  appoint- 
ments made  in  those  documents. 

From  this  point  the  case  looked  clear  enough 
against  Barnard. 

But  evidence  on  his  side  brought  extraordinary 
facts  to  light. 

The  letters  bore  no  resemblance  whatever  to  the 
handwriting  of'  the  accused. 

It  was  proved  that  he  was  a  person  in  affluent 
circumstances,  with  no  conceivable  tempLition  to 
extort  money ;  that  he  was  of  unblemished  character 
and  distinguished  in  his  profession. 

He  could  prove  that  private  business  of  his  own, 
which  he  fully  stated,  had  taken  him  to  Hyde  Park 
on  the  Sunday  when  he  met  the  Duke.  He 
offered  no  explanation  whatever  of  the  meeting  in 
the  Abbey,  where  he  said  he  had  gone  by  pure 
accident,  without  any  forethought  at  all.  Both  of 
these  incidents  he  had,  immediately  on  their 
occurrence,  discussed  with  his  family  and  friends, 
as  singular  and  mysterious  events  whose  purport 
he  could  not  unravel. 

The  trial  seems  to  have  fallen  through,  and  what 
was  regarded  at  the  time  as  *'a  detestable  plot" 
remained  undisclosed.  The  Duke  appears  to  have 
been  troubled  no  further. 

Some  commentators  suggest  that  the  explanation 

of  the  mystery  is  that  it  was  a  practical  joke  on  the 

part  of    Mr.    Barnard.      But   his   character  and 

position  go  far  against  that  supposition.     Besides, 

-even   a   practical   joke  generally  leads   to  some 


denouement,  and  this  had  none  ^certainly  none 
worthy  of  the  great  risks  that  were  run. 

Is  it  possible  that  the  genuine  conspirator  (like 
the  Duke's  friend)  was  in  ambush  at  the  Hyde 
Park  meeting  between  the  Duke  and  Mr.  Barnard ; 
that  he  was  again  in  ambush  at  the  Abbey  and  saw 
their  second  meeting,  which  we  may  concede  to 
have  been  due  to  one  of  those  odd  coincidences 
which  we  all  know  often  play  such  quaint  tricks 
with  our  imaginations?  Granting  that  the  con- 
spirator had  seen  these  two  meetings,  one  can 
understand  how  he  might  be  led  to  put  Barnard 
forward  as  the  implicated  person  ;  though  why  he 
should  do  so  is  indeed  hard  to  say,  as  no  suspicion 
was  directed  against  any  other  person,  and,  there- 
fore, no  suspicion  needed  to  be  diverted. 

On  the  other  hand,  it  is  possible  that  the  un- 
known conspirator  suspected  suspicions  which  did 
not  exist,  and  so  availed  himself  of  the  Barnard 
coincidence  as  a  screen.  That  the  conspiracy 
advanced  no  farther  may  be  accounted  for  by  a 
score  of  circumstances — the  conspirator  himself 
may  have  come  to  some  unexpected  end,  or  the 
resolute  attitude  taken  up  by  the  Duke  when 
on  the  false  scent  mav  have  warned  him  what 
would  be  done  if  that  nobleman  got  on  the  right 
track. 

It  seems  very  improbable  that  more  than  one 
person  was  concerned  in  the  matter,  whoever  that 
person  was.  The  impenetrability  of  the  mystery 
was  doubtless  secured,  along  with  the  safety  of  the 
strange  letter-writer,  because  "confession  only 
could  condemn  him." 

The  story  is  fully  recapitulated  in  a  book— 
"Memorials  of  London,"  by  J.  Heneage  Jesse, 
published  half  a  century  ago. 


->«- 


Jlttfumn. 


Gray,  gray  ! 
"Such  a  weary,  dreary  day  ! 
A  bitter  wind  in  the  dusty  street, 
A  weary  sound  in  the  passing  feet. 
The  fallen  leaves  lie  thick  and  brown 
In  the  smoky  gardens  of  our  poor  town. 
There's  nothing  beautiful,  young,  or  sweet 

Outside  to  day. 


Yet,  yet, 
Oh  soul,  that  never  art  satisfied, 
Thou  art  choked  with  the  driving  du5t  to  day. 
Thou,  too,  like  the  sky  art  chill  and  gray. 
I  cannot  read  and  I  cannot  sew, 
1  have  no  joy  of  the  fire's  red  glow, 
My  heart  is  swept,  like  the  world  outside, 

Wiih  chill  regret. 


Bright,  bright, 
My  room  is  decked  with  the  bright  firelight ; 
My  pictures  throw  back  the  ruddy  gleams  ; 
These  violets  smell  like  the  flowers  in  dreams ; 
There  are  books,  dear  books  ;  bhie  curtains  fall 
Across  my  window ;  and  shut  in  all 
This  warmlh,  light,  beauty,  which  are,  it  seems, 

My  own,  by  right. 


**  Wake  !  wake  ! 
Soul,  thou  hast  slept  in  the  warmth  too  long. 
What  is  thy  right  to  this  idle  ease  ? 
Cio  forth  in  the  dust  and  the  bitter  breeze 
To  where  thy  brothers,  the  sad  and  brave, 
Are  working  the  soul  of  the  world  to  save. 
Let  ihy  soul  suffer,  too,  and  be  strong. 
For  the  sad  world's  sake  I " 

E.  NBSBrr. 


answer  readily  and  definitely  ? 

Yet  British  Honduras — or,  as  it  is  otherwise 
called,  Belize— is,  as  its  name  implies,  one  of  our 
own  possessions  ;  our  supremacy  there  having  been 
fully  recognised  since  1798,  when  the  early  British 
settlers  finally  repulsed  a  large  Spanish  land  force 
and  fleet. 

British  Honduras  forms  the  south-eastern  portion 
of  the  peninsula  of  Yucatan.  On  the  east  it  is 
washed  by  the  Bay  of  Honduras,  opening  out  of 
the  Caribbean  Sea,  and  the  rest  of  it  is  surrounded 
by  Mexico  and  Guatemala.  It  is  of  but  limited 
extent,  only  a  little  larger  than  the  principality  of 
Wales.  Ten  years  ago  its  irapulation  was  under 
28,000,  of  whom  only  about  2,000  were  white,  these 
being  resident  chiefly  in  the  capital.  Spanish  is 
the  most  imi>onant  language  of  the  country, 

Belize,  the  capital,  is  a  depot  for  British  goods 
for  Central  America.  A  very  considerable  business 
is  transacted.  The  j'early  imports— including  such 
necessaries  as  flour,  rice,  and  even  cheese,  tinned 
butter,  and  condensed  milk — range  in  value  from 
j^i6o,ooo  to  ^269,000.  But  the  yearly  exports 
of  sugar,  coffee,  cotton,  sarsaparilla,  bananas,  india- 
rubber,  and  especially  log*vood  and  mahogany,  range 
as  high  as  ;£3 17,000.  The  chief  trade  is  in  the 
costly  timbers  of  the  land.  Mahogany  rafts  come 
floating  down  the  river  from  the  "  up-river  cuttings." 
As  the  river  widens,  they  are  towed  by  small  boats 
tight  out  to  sea  where  the  big  ships  are  anchored. 

Belize  is  sometimes  said  to  be  a  Spanish  corrup- 
tion of  "  Wallis,"  the  patronymic  of  one  of  the  early 
settlers.  Other — and  surely  sounder— authorities, 
however,  refer  it  to  the  French  "  balise."    The  first 


settlers  were  little  more  than  hardy  buccaneers,  the 
British  among  them  living  in  constant  conflict  with 
Spaniards  of  similar  cahbre.  The  colony  is  now 
very  well  ordered,  with  a  Governor,  a  Chief- Justice, 
a  Council,  Colonial  Secretaries,  and  all  the  correct 
official  paraphernalia. 

Yet  the  city  of  Belize  is  still  a  very  primitive 
place.  It  does  not  even  boast  of  an  organised  bank ! 
Letters  are  called  for  at  the  Post  OflSce  an  hour  after 
the  mail  arrives,  a  white  flag  being  hoisted  as  a  signal 
that  they  are  ready  for  distribution.  The  coming 
in  of  the  mail  is  the  event  of  the  week.  There  are 
ten  public  schools  in  Belize,  with  an  average  of  140 
children  in  each,  who  are  instructed  in  the  ordinary 
subjects,  and  submitted  to  Government  inspec- 
tion. School  exhibitions  are  sometimes  held,  where 
prizes  and  certificates  are  given  for  excellence  in 
plain  sewing,  fancy  work,  darning,  drawing,  hand- 
writing, etc.  There  appears  to  be  no  bookseller's 
shop  in  Belize,  The  people  are  not  bookish.  But 
there  is  a  reading  club,  in  which  European  periodi- 
cals circulate.  Art  is  chiefly  represented  by  second- 
rate  Gennan  oleographs,  and  good  etchings  or 
photographs  are  accounted  great  treasures. 

The  climate  is  tropical,  but  the  winters  are 
damp  and  rainy,  the  temperature  standing  at  about 
5!°  F,  in  the  morning  and  rising  to  60"  F.  during 
the  middle  of  the  day.  The  lowlands  are  swampy, 
and  subject  to  malaria,  dysentery,  etc.;  yet  are 
rendered  healthier  than  they  would  otherwise  be 
by  the  sea  breeze.  The  highest  eminences  are 
the  Cockscomb  Mountains  (4.000  feet  above  sea- 
level). 
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Corosal,  another  town  or  British  Honduras,  is 
about  ninety-five  miles  from  Belize.  It  is  a  very 
primitive  place  indeed,  with  only  one  street,  the 
Parade,  and  having  little  better  than  mud  huts  for 
habitations,  with  the  exception  of  the  Government 
House.  At  right  angles  to  the  Parade  are  grassy 
roads  leading  to  the  bush.  No  carriages  are  seen, 
but  there  is  splendid  riding.  The  natives  are  all 
Spaniards,  with  a  few  Creoles  and  Caribs,  Visitors 
find  them  a  quiet,  hospitable,  kindly  population.  It 
is  a  Catholic  settlement,  ministered  to  by  Jesuit 
priests,  who  have  also  some  skill  as  doctors. 

Stann  Creek  is  a  rising  town  of  British  Honduras. 
It  was  formerly  a  small  fishing  station,  but  of  recent 
years  the  lishing  has  given  way  to  the  banana 
industry,  which  pays  better.  Every  week  large 
quantities  of  fruit  are  shipped  off  to  New  Orleans. 
The  inhabitants  are  all  Caribs,  for  the  European 
residents  can  be  counted  on  the  fingers  of  two 
bands  (not  including  the  thumbs). 

Stann  Creek,  like  Corosal,  boasts  no  roads,  only 
footpaths.  This  town  also  fronts  the  sea,  and  a 
river,  the  "  Stann  Creek  River,"  flows  through  the 


settlement,  and  is  spanned  by  a  new  iron  bridge. 
There  is  no  resident  doctor.  The  native  Caribs 
prepare  their  own  drugs  and  doctor  themselves, 
entirely  to  their  own  satisfaction.  Vaccination  is, 
however,  encouraged  among  them.  The  tiny 
European  population  includes  a  Wesleyan  minister 
and  two  Jesuit  priests.  The  natives  are  chiefly 
Catholics.  The  Jesuit  fathers — one  a  Spaniard, 
with  a  pleasing  serious  face,  the  other  an  active 
little  Englishman,  with  a  humorous  twinkle  in  his 
eye — live  together  in  the  little  Presbytery,  where 
they  are  willing  to  entertain  guesLi,  in  the  persons 
of  a  visiting  school  inspector,  or  a  medical  officer 
intent  on  vaccination.  Their  life  is  ideally  simple. 
The  English  priest  manages  the  school,  the  garden, 
and  the  poultry  yard.  Each  resident  or  guest  in 
the  house  does  his  own  work,  and  is  invited  to 
assist  in  weeding,  watering,  and  transplanting.  The 
household  meals  are  as  simple  as  they  can  possibly 
be,  yet  stopping  short  of  a  fault.  The  garden  is 
the  priests'  pride.  Everything  flourishes  in  this 
soil,  and  great  masses  of  colour  prevail.  The 
lonely  men  have  their  domestic  pets— goi^eous 
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macaws,  living  out  their  long  lives,  walking  about 
the  house  and  talking ;  another  bird  called 
the  qualm,  something  between  a  turkey  and  a 

peacock,  who  comes  to  the  breakfast  table  and 
shares  in  the  viands,  and  lives  in  perfect  peace  with 
numerous  cats.  The  house  faces  the  sea,  and  has 
a  cool  and  pleasant  verandah. 

The  school   which   the  fathers    superintend    is 
reported  to  be  good  and  the  discipline  excellent. 
There  is  also  a  Wesleyan  school.       The   Caribs 
are  said  to  be  honest  and  hannless,  and  the  children 
are  precocious  and  clever.      A   Scotch    resident, 
seeing  three  or  four  of  them  seated  on  her  doorstep 
in  intent  confabulation,  inquired  what  was  going  on, 
and  was  told  they  were  holding  a  meeting  about 
the  Fall  of  Man  !     The  Caribs  arc 
very  fond  of  coloured  pictures,  and 
in  default  of  others  will  treasure  the 
gaudy  advertisements  of  travelling 
quacks  I 

The  southernmost  point  of  British 
Honduras  is  Toledo,  which  is  separ- 
ated from  Spanish  Honduras  by  a 
small  river.  The  mail  service  from 
Belize  to  Toledo  involves  steaming 
past  MuUins  River  Settlement  and 
Stann  Creek,  then  putting  out  to  sea 
to  the  S.E.  and  touching  at  Puerto 
Cortez  in  Spanish  Honduras  before 
arriving  at  its  final  destination. 

Puerto  Cortez,  on  Caballo  Bay, 
may  be  briefly  mentioned  as  having 
an  excellent  harbour,  almost  com- 
pletely land-locked,  with  deep  water, 
where  lai^e  vessels  can  anchor  close 
to  the  shore.  The  port  lies  along 
the  north  side  of  the  bay,  on  a 
narrow  tongue  of  land  projecting 
into  the  sea  towards  the  west.  It 
seems  only  to  contain  four  hundred 
or  five  hundred  inhabitants;  but  it 
boasts  of  a  railroad,  which  is,  in 
short,  the  flnly  road  through  the 
town.  The  alanu  bell  rings  all  the 
lime  to  keep  the  children  out  of  the 
way— yet  they,  and  also  cattle  and 
goats,  occasionally  suffer.  The  ma- 
chinery of  the  train  is  rather  anti- 
quated, and  the  rate  of  its  progress 
(not  including  incidental  stoppages) 
is  about  thirty  miles  in  ten  hours. 
In  hot  weather  the  passengers  frequently  sit  00 
the  roofs  of  their  cars.  The  chief  cargo  of  the 
"goods"  trucks  is  bananas — a  very  important  item 
in  the  commerce.  Carib  women  take  them  in 
boats  to  the  mail  steamer,  receiving  half  a  dollar 
for  each  huge  bunch. 

A  swamp  flanks  the  railroad  track  at  Puerto 
Cortez.  Yet  the  place  has  a  name  for  good  health. 
The  nights  are  generally  cool  even  in  the  hot 
season,  and,  as  at  Corosal  and  Stann  Creek,  the  sea 
breezes  are  deliciously  refreshing.  The  sea  bathing 
is  excellent.  The  place  has  some  large  business 
houses  and  an  hotel.  Not  far  away  is  the  pic- 
turesque and  salubrious  village  of  SanU  Cruz. 

At  Punta  Gorda,  at  the  extreme  south,  we  are 


again  in  British  Honduras.  It  is  a  quiet  little 
place  ;  and  a  neat  Wesleyan  chapel,  perched  upon 
the  shore,  assures  us  that  it  is  not  beyond  the  sound 
of  church-going  bell.  Not  very  far  from  Punta 
Gorda  is  an  Am^can  setdement  which  has  rather 
an  interesting  history.  Two  generations  back 
some  Americans  came  to  this  spot,  and  bought  up 
land  at  less  than  a  dollar  an  acre.  They  worked 
with  their  own  hands,  hewed  down  the  forest, 
cleared  away  the  underwood,  built  wooden  houses, 
planted  com,  sugar-cane,  and  vegetables.  Theyare 
very  prosperous  now,  making  great  quantities  of 
sugar,  which  they  export  to  New  Orleans  and 
New  York.  A  traveller  who  visited  them  says  '■ 
"  Molasses,  instead  of  being  made  into  nun  to 


add  to  the  miseries  of  the  world,  is  used  to 
fatten  their  own  horses  and  cattle.  I'hese  simple 
American  settlers  made  me  think  of  Walden,  and 
of  the  philosopher  Thoreau's  ideal  life.  I  spent 
a  whole  day  with  these  people.  They  made  me 
quite  welcome,  and  treated  me  as  a  friend.  I 
had  quite  a  splendid  lunch,  luxurious  as  it  seemed 
to  me,  and  yet  so  simple  to  them.  To  wit, 
fresh  milk  (in  Belize  we  use  condensed),  fresh 
butter  (in  Belize  we  use  tinned),  home-made  bread, 
guava  jelly,  home-made  marmalade,  and  crushed 
guava  and  cream— this  last  brought  a  memory  of 
strawberries.  The  place  is  lonesome,  but  to  one 
with  resources,  life,  I  think,  would  be  very  plea- 
sant   An    Englishman    resident    here,   a   good 
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musician  and  :i  great  lover  of  nature,  is  making 
a  splendid  collection  of  butterflies  and  moths. 
There  is  much  natural  beauty.  On  the  American 
settlement  grows  a  'giant  of  the  tropics,'  whose 
height  may  be  measured  by  the  insignificance  of 
the  human  beings  standing  about  its  base,  its 
tall  trunk  wreathed  with  brilliant  orchids.  Hard 
by  are  interesting  caves,  caused  by  water  under- 
mining the  limestone  cliff.  The  mouths  of  these 
caves  are  draped  with  luxuriant  and  delicate 
fems." 

The  little  Carib  huts,  standing  amid  their  rank 
grass,  seem  a  very  part  of  nature  itself.  The  Caribs 
are  reported  to  be  industrious  and  peaceful.  Yet 
both  Spanish  and  British  Honduras,  alike  in  their 
great  natural  resources,  also  suffer  alike  from  the 
lack  of  efficient  and  trained  labour.  It  is  be- 
lieved that  the  high  mountain  ranges  of  both 
countries  will  afford  mines  of  wealth  if  properly 
worked.  Coal  and  graphite,  and  even  gold,  are 
to  be  found,  and  pure  iron  ore,  copper,  and 
silver.  Cocoa-nuts  are  abundant  all  along  the 
coast.  Pears  and  apricots  grow  in  the  interior ; 
apples  are  said  to  thrive  on  the  hills.  Cotton 
grows  wild,  and  is  not  even  cultivated,  through 
the  lack  of  enterprise.  Cocoa  and  coffee  are 
grown,  but  in  small  quantities.  Vanillabeangrows 
wild  and  is  exported,  but  is  not  made  a  special 
industry.  Rubber  alwunds  and  is  exported,  but 
only  in  small  quantities  ;  so  are  indigo  and  sarsa- 
parilla.  Of  precious  woods  there  are  mahogany, 
logwood,  rosewood,  cedar  and  iron-wood  ;  while 
of  commoner  woods,  sycamore  and  resin  pine 
abound.  Sheep  thrive— as  in  most  places  the  pas- 
turage is  good— but  the  wool  seems  coarse  in 
comparison  to  British  wool,  a  defect  which  care- 
ful breeding  would  be  likely  to  improve.     Bananas 


when  one  encounters  the  Manatee.  These  mam- 
mals sometimes  weigh  4C0  pounds;  their  flesh  is 
much  valued  by  the  natives,  and  is  said  to  resemble 
very  fine  veal.  They  are  seldom  seen,  and  will 
be  soon  extinct.  Other  favourite  articles  of  diet  in 
these  regions  are  peccary,  armadillo,  and  iguana. 

The  "silver  currency,"  so  vexed  a  question  all 
over  the  world,  has  been  peculiarly  pressing  in 
British  Honduras.  It  differs,  so  far,  from  the 
same  question  in  India,  l)ecause,  owing  to  nearly 
all  of  the  bare  necessaries  of  life  being  imported,  it 
bears  as  hardly  on  residents  who  spend  their  money 
in  the  colony  as  on  those  who  remit  elsewhere. 
Some  adjustment  has  just  now  been  made  in  the 
currency,  and  the  great  tension  is  slackened. 
Everybody  did  not  lose  by  it.  The  exporters  of 
native  woods,  fruit,  and  oil  are  paid  in  England  and 
America  in  gold.  But  they  paid  their  employks  and 
labourers  in  the  colony  in  depreciated  silver,  while 
the  imported  necessaries  were  being  sold  there  at  the 
highest  prices  which  prevail  in  the  countries  where 
gold  rules.  In  some  cases  these  exporters  are 
said  to  regard  the  natives  with  an  unfriendly  eye, 
and  to  offer  at  least  a  passive  opposition  to  social 
progress,  desiring  for  the  colony  nothing  better  than 
the  state  of  stagnation  which  they  believe  (with 
selfish  and  short-sighted  policy)  to  be  conducive  to 
their  own  immediate  gains. 

Yet  in  many  ways  British  Honduras  is  a  fortu- 
nate place.  It  is  said  by  one  familiar  with  our 
Imperial  colonies  in  Asia  that  she  differs  from 
them  inasmuch  as  in  her  "  no  race  prejudice  exists, 
and  a  man  succeeds  in  life  entirely  by  merit,  and 
no  reference  is  made  to  creed  or  colour."  A  curious 
testimony  to  the  same  effect  is  given  by  one  who 
saw  nothing  to  admire  in  this  state  of  things,  and 


are  abundant,  and  seem  by  far  the  most  impor- 
tant article  of  food  export. 

Some  of  the  villages  of  Toledo  are  both  pic- 
turesquely situated  and  flourishing.  Travellers 
usually  approach  them  by  water,  and,  when  rowing 
by  starlight,  are  greatly  struck  by  the  phosphor- 
escence of  the  waves.  One  writes,  "The  dorey 
(boat)  appeared  to  glide  through  a  lake  of  living 
fire."    Sometimes  unexpected  sport  is  met  with,  as 


who  also  let  in  a  singular  side-light  upon  the  social 
state  to  which  he  was  more  accustomed.  We  must 
explain  that  New  Orleans  (the  capital  of  Louisiana. 
and  one  of  the  strongholds  of  former  negro  slavery) 
is  the  nearest  port  and  market  for  the  produce  of 
British  Honduras.  This  puts  British  Honduras 
intoclose  official  relations  with  the  Stateof  Louisiana, 
whose  Board  of  Health,  for  quarantine  purposes, 
keeps  an  agent  at  Belize.  One  of  these  men  recently 
wrote    a  letter,  with  capitds,    punctuation,   and 
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spelling  alike  eccentric,  but  in  which  he  thought 
fit  to  ridicule  the  population  among  whom  he  so> 
joumed  as  "  of  all  shades  from  kettle  black  up  to 
straw  colour.  Social  equality  prevails,  all  mix  up  to- 
gether at  churches,  balls,  and  all  other  public  places. 
Police  officers  and  other  Government  officials  are 
mahogany  hue.  Pointing  your  hand  or  cusing 
[cursing?]  a  coon  Is  a  breach  of  the  law.  Penalty 
of  which  is  five  dollars  fine,  trial  before  a  *coon 
judge'" — with  a  great  deal  more  in  the  same 
strain,  and  with  the  same  peculiar  arrangement  of 
spelling,  "  stops,"  and  capitals.  AVhen  this  extra- 
ordinary effusion  saw  the  light,  we  cannot  wonder 
that  the  "  Belize  Colonial  Guardian "  indignantly 
rebuked  it  by  the  observation  that  the  *'  Southern 
gentlemen  might  at  least  have  gone  on  to  say  that 
in  British  Honduras  mobs  do  not  break  open 
gaols  and  lynch  prisoners,  that  no  one  is  shot  in 


a  cowardly  manner  with  impunity,  that  no  one 
can  commit  murder  without  the  certainty  of  being 
hanged,  and  that  even  the  most  savage  Indians 
never  dream  of  burning  any  human  being." 

Sir  Cornelius  Moloney,  the  present  Governor  of 
British  Honduras,  has  done  and  is  doing  everything 
in  his  power  to  promote  the  well-being  of  the 
colony,  and  has  already  wrought  wonders  of  im- 
provement in  its  sanitary  condition.  There  is  little 
doubt  that  it  has  a  great  future  before  it,  and  it  is 
devoutly  to  l)e  wished  that  this  may  be  legitimately 
developed,  as  an  outlet  for  that  genuine  industry 
and  wise  enterprise  which  can  transform  even  a 
wilderness  into  a  fruitful  field,  in  contradistinction 
to  that  "  boss-the-show "  and  "  get-something-for- 
nothing"  spirit  which  ravages  and  rends  (or  as 
Scotch  folk  would  say  "  rugs  and  rives ")  until 
the  most  fruitful  fields  lapse  into  wilderness. 
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'  -  O  could  I  flow  like  thee,  and  make  thy  stream 
My  great  example,  as  it  is  my  theme." 

SIR   JOHN   DENHAM. 


Let  thy  life  flow  like  the  river, 

Gently  strong, 

Bearing  crafts  of  many  sizes 

Swift  along ; 

Bearing  pleasure-boats  of  fancy, 

Silken-sailed, 

And  rich  argosies,  fleccc-laden, 

Rapture-hailed, 

Fleece  of  gold  won  by  the  toilers — 

Well-earned  gain — 

Hands  and  head  and  footsteps  working 

Might  and  main ; 

Bearing  warships  of  thy  navy, 

Ironclad, 

Ordnanced  with  resolution 

Sternly  glad ; 

And  the  frigate,  the  FuMes, 

Anchored  there — 

Barges  full  of  common  duties. 

Sun-touched,  fair. 

Busy  packets,  noisy  vessels, 

Sent  by  thee 

For  the  world's  blood  circulation 

Far  and  free. 

Bear  them  when  the  summer  sunshine, 

In  sweet  May, 

Kisses  every  glistening  wavelet 

With  a  ray. 

Lead  to  silver  so  transmuting. 

Mists  among 

Bear  them  bravely  when  the  di:lness 

Lies  along 


As  if  never  to  be  lightened. 

Ebb  and  swell 

Though  the  icy  hand  of  winter — 

Subtle  spell — 

Chains  and  numbs  nil  shallow  streamlets  ; 

*Tis  for  thee 

To  be  up  and  to  press  forward 

To  the  sea! 

Though  thy  heart  l>e  chilled,  nigh  pul&cless 

'Neath  grey  skies, 

Thou  must  onward,  ever  onward, 

Where  work  lies. 

Wander  sometimes  where  the  willows. 

Near  the  glide, 

Bend  and  kiss  thee,  where  the  landscape — 

Light  and  shade  — 

Lies  reflected  in  thy  bosom. 

Mirrored  there. 

Thou  art  purer,  fresher,  braver 

Still  to  bear, 

For  a  time  of  happy  dalliance : 

Wild  birds'  note 

taking  music  to  thy  nturmurs ; 

While  there  float 

.Swan-robed  visitants  from  dreamland 

On  thy  breast. 

Think  of  thine  own  earliest  sources, 

Of  thy  rest. 

Of  the  fresh  springs  in  the  hillside, 

Feeding  thee, 

Of  that  ocean  of  completeness— 

God's  great  sea. 

I-,    ANN  CUN.NINGTON. 


HER     HEART'S     DESIRE. 


»Y  ELLEN  THORNEYCROFT  FOWLER. 


PROLOGUE. 

An  angel  (of  those  that  excel  in  strength) 

Looked  down  from  above  on  the  breadth  and  length 

Of  the  ways  of  men ;  and  he  heard  the  cry 

They  raise  from  a  world  that  is  all  awry  ; 

**Oh!  if  we  were  happy— or  rich— or  great — 

We  would  serve  God  well  in  our  high  estate; 

But  blank  disappointment  and  black  despair 

Are  handicaps  greater  than  we  can  bear  ! " 

And  the  angel  said,  **  It  is  hard  on  these 

That  they  cannot  serve  God  in  the  way  they  please: 

If  I  straightened  the  crooked  and  smoothed  the  rough. 

The  children  of  men  would  be  righteous  enough." 

Then  he  prayed,  **  If  only  I  might  aspire 

To  give  to  one  creature  its  heart's  desire. 

That  creature  would  come  of  its  own  accord 

With  joy  and  thanksgiving  to  serve  the  Lord." 


PART   I. 

CONSTANCE  GREY  and  Ethel  Fisher  were 
having  tea  with  Maud  Leslie. 

"  Yes,"  said  Constance,  "  I'm  glad  I  am 
engaged.  AVhen  a  woman  is  over  twenty-five,  the 
dinners  ordered  by  other  people  stick  in  her  throat ; 
she  feels  that  it  is  high  time  for  her  to  be  num- 
bered among  the  dinner-ordering  powers.  I  am 
just  the  same  as  every  other  woman,  and  I,  alas  ! 
am  over  twenty-five." 

"That  is  so  like  Connie,"  murmured  Maud  ; 
"  she  always  vows  she  has  the  same  thoughts  and 
feelings  as  ninety-nine  women  out  of  every  hundred, 
and  that  it  is  a  comfort  to  her.  Now,  it  is  a  com- 
fort to  me  to  feel  that  I  am  different  from  other 
people,  and  that  ninety-nine  women  out  of  every 
hundred  would  be  utterly  incapable  of  understand- 
ing my  thoughts  and  feelings,  even  if  I  took  the 
trouble  to  explain  them." 

"  That's  stuff  !  "  remarked  Constance  calmly. 
"  Everybody  is  really  the  same  as  everybody  else, 
and  it  is  nonsense  to  pretend  that  it  is  not  so.  I 
can't  understand  people  who  want  to  be  peculiar. 
Some  are  so  foolish  that  they  actually  like  to  have 
diseases  which  are  unlike  all  other  diseases,  and 
they  love  to  take  out  patents  for  their  peculiar 
symptoms.  Now,  for  my  part— if  I  must  be  ill — I 
like  to  have  what  all  the  world  is  having  ;  it  takes 
half  the  sting  out  of  it.  But  you  always  were 
strained  and  sentimental,  my  dear  Maud." 

"You  make  everything  so  dull  and  common- 
place," grumbled  the  offended  Maud. 

"  On  the  contrary,  I  elevate  the  common-place  ; 
I  don't  say  that  the  beautiful  is  common,  but  that 
the  common  is  beautiful— an  entirely  different 
thing.  It  is  our  most  human  and  ordinary 
feelings  that  are    the    highest    really  —  not    the 


abnormal,   melodramatic  sensations,   whereof  we 
foolishly  imagine  we  possess  the  copyright." 

But  Constance  Grey's  moral  reflections  were 
cut  short  by  the  footman's  announcing  "Major 
Glyn." 

Miss  Leslie  duly  welcomed  the  new  arrival, 
introduced  him  to  Ethel,  and  then  apportioned 
to  him  a  cup  of  tea  and  a  seat  by  h\s  fiancte, 
Cxeorge  Glyn  was  fully  ten  years  older  than 
Constance,  but  did  not  look  it  on  account  of  his 
smart,  soldierly  bearing.  He  was  an  ordinar)-, 
brave,  honourable,  unintellectual  English  gentle- 
man, who  had  retired  from  the  army  on  succeeding 
to  his  uncle's  estates,  and  had  fallen  over-head-and- 
ears  in  love  with  brilliant  Miss  Grey  ;  and  Miss 
Grey  was  warmly  congratulated  by  all  her  friends 
in  that  so  desirable  a  victim  had  become  captive  to 
her  bow  and  spear  (which  bow  and  spear,  her 
enemies  added,  had  already  seen  good  service, 
being  by  no  means  new  weapons  in  the  field). 

"  How  ever  did  you  find  your  way  ? "  asked 
Constance  pleasantly.  "I  made  sure  that  you'd 
lose  yourself  in  spite  of  all  my  directions." 

"  Oh  !  I  managed  it  somehow,  and  got  here  all 
right." 

"  I  feel  sure  you  did  not  inquire  the  way  from 
anybody." 

"  No,  I  didn't." 

"  I  was  certain  of  it.  Being  a  man,  you  would 
,rather  die  than  submit  to  the  indignity  of  asking 
the  road.  I  always  ask  everybody  the  road  to 
everywhere  ;  but  I  am  a  woman." 

"  Well  Connie,  here  I  am,  safe  and  sound,  and 
— what  is  more  important —  punctual,"  observed 
the  Major,  laughing. 

"And  very  clever  it  was  of  you,"  said  his  "faire 
ladye  "  encouragingly.  "  I  think  I  shall  write  a 
letter  about  you  to  *  The  Spectator '  to  swell  the 
number  of  its  interesting  anecdotes  on  sagacit)'. 
You  know  the  sort  of  thing  : 

" '  Sir, — I  have  had  a  pet  lover  for  only  a  few 
weeks,  but  already  his  sagacity  and  intelligence  are 
remarkable.  The  other  afternoon  I  ordered  him 
to  follow  me  to  a  friend's  house  to  tea,  supplying 
him  with  merely  the  vaguest  directions.  Although 
the  neighbourhood  was  entirely  new  to  him,  and  I 
had  an  hour's  start,  he  found  his  way  without  a 
mistake  and  arrived  at  the  front  door  punctually  in 
time  for  tea.  I  have  several  friends  who  will  vouch 
for  the  truth  of  this  story.         I  am,  sir,  etc., 

" '  C.  Grey.'  " 

Major  Glyn  chuckled  with  appreciative  delight, 
and  the  two  girls  laughed  out. 

"  I  expect  it  will  cause  quite  a  little  flutter  of 
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interest  in  the  scientific  world,"  continued  Con- 
stance, "and  that  1  shall  receive  heaps  of  letters 
from  maiden  ladies  inquiring  the  address  of  the 
fancier  from  whom  I  procured  my  pet,  as  they  will 
be  wishful  to  possess  specimens  of  so  intelligent 
an  animal." 

The  conversation  rippled  on  for  another  half- 
hour,  and  then  Major  Glyn  and  Miss  Grey  started 
on  their  homeward  walk.  As  soon  as  they  had 
left  the  room,  the  remaining  couple— as  was  inevit- 
able—began to  discuss  them. 

"  He  is  a  very  nice  man,"  said  Maud  ;  "  really 
good  and  all  that,  don't  you  know  ?  But  I  don't 
believe  that  Connie  appreciates  him.  Of  course 
she  is  awfully  pleased  at  making  such  a  brilliant 
match,  but  she  isn't  an  atom  in  love." 

"  She'll  never  care  for  anybody  as  she  cared  for 
Sydney  Thome,"  remarked  Ethel  with  conviction. 
**  She  was  thoroughly  in  love  with  him,  and  stuck 
to  him  for  years.  I  wonder  what  made  her  sheer 
off  at  last." 

"  I  know  ;  she  said  she  had  reached  the  age 
when  ninety-nine  women  out  of  every  hundred 
want  homes  of  their  own,  so  a  home  of  her  own 
she  felt  she  must  have.  You  see  Sydney  was 
awfully  clever  and  she  was  devoted  to  him,  but  he 
couldn't  afford  to  marry.  He  tried  for  the  appoint- 
ment of  Chief  Constable  of  the  county,  and  Con- 
stance told  me  that  she  should  decide  by  that ;  if 
he  succeeded,  she  should  marry  Sydney  at  once ; 
but  if  he  failed,  she  shouldn't  wait  any  longer  for 
something  to  turn  up,  but  should  accept  Major 
Glyn,  who  was  even  then  tremendously  in  love 
with  her.  As  you  know,  Sydney  failed  to  get  the 
a|Jpointment — I  suppose  because  he  was  a  barrister 
and  not  a  military  man ;  and  Connie  accepted 
Major  Glyn." 

**I  think  it  is  a  pity  she  didn't  wait  a  little 
longer,"  said  Ethel.  "  Sydney  Thorne  is  so  clever 
and  so  is  Connie,  and  they  would  suit  each  other 
admirably.  My  father  says  that  Sydney  is  sure  to 
succeed  in  the  literary  world,  as  well  as  in  his  pro- 
fession, if  he  will  only  wait  patiently,  as  even  now 
his  novels  are  considered  of  unusual  merit.  Con- 
stance would  have  loved  a  literary  lion  as  a 
husband  ! " 

"  Constance  would  have  loved  Sydney  anyhow 
if  she  could  have  had  him,  and  she  was  frightfully 
cut  up  about  that  Chief  Constableship.  But  she 
was  very  philosophical.  She  told  me  that  a  great 
man  had  said  that '  Politics  is  the  science  of  the 
second-best,'  but  she  had  learned  that  life  is  the 
science  of  the  second-best ;  so  she  would  there- 
fore take  the  second-best  and  make  the  best  of  it, 
so  to  speak." 

"  Do  you  think  Sydney  minded  ?  " 

"  Oh  I  yes,  he  minded  dreadfully,  and  so  did 
Connie.  But  what  could  they  do  ?  I  really  can't 
blame  the  dear  girl  myself — nor  would  you  if  you 
had  seen  how  she  cried  over  the  Chief  Constable- 
ship." 

"  I  think  if  she  hjid  cried  less  and  waited  more 
it  would  have  been  better, '  persisted  severe  little 
Ethel 

"You  are  horribly  hard  on  Connie — I  don't 
believe  you  really  like  her." 


"  Yes,  Maud,  I  do  like  her— I  like  her  immensely, 
and  she  fascinates  me  extremely,  but  I  don't 
believe  in  her.  I  always  feel  that  she  is  a  graceful 
and  charming  performance,  and  one  that  it  is  a 
pleasure  to  look  at  \  but  I  never  feel  that  there  is 
a  real,  living,  loving,  suffering  woman  behind  her 
mask.  Did  you  ever  read  the  account  of  a  thrill- 
ing occurrence  in  a  newspaper,  only  to  find  at  the 
end  that  the  heroes  thereof  had  been  saved  from 
blood-curdling  perils  and  overwhelming  catastrophes 
by  the  judicious  use  of  Pear^  Soap  or  somebody's 
Extract  of  Coffee^  or  another  man's  Safe  Cure^ 
and  that  you  had  been  wasting  your  time  and  sym- 
'^  pathy  by  wading  through  an  advertisement  ?  Now 
I  always  feel  that  Connie  is  like  that :  she  is  very 
clever  and  taking,  and  interesting  at  first,  but  when 
you  get  to  the  end  of  her  you  find  she  is  nothing 
but  an  advertisement  after  all — an  advertisement 
of  her  own  excellencies.  She  is  often  very  kind 
and  says  really  nice  things  :  and  when  she  has  been 
posing  in  a  specially  sweet  and  amiable  manner  I 
always  long  to  exclaim,  "  Call  a  spade  a  spade,  and 
Miss  Constance  Grey  perfection  ! " 

Within  two  months  of  Maud  I>eslie's  tea-party, 
Constance  Grey  was  married  to  George  Glyn  amid 
the  ringing  of  bells  and  the  flourish  of  trumpets. 
It  was  a  fashionable  wedding,  followed  by  a  fashion- 
•  able  honeymoon  at  the  house  of  a  neighbouring  peer, 
who  had  kindly  lent  them  his  abode  for  the  occa- 
sion :  and  then  Major  and  Mrs.  Glyn  settled  down 
at  Handilands,  their  beautiful  country  place,  and 
began  to  live  the  easy,  luxurious,  uneventful  life  of 
the  English  upper-classes.  At  first  Constance, 
with  her  pretty  wit  and  boundless  ambition,  thought 
she  should  die  of  dulness  in  the  conventional 
decorum  of  her  new  home ;  but  (contrary  to  her 
expectations)  she  didn't  die  ;  and  (which  was  more 
remarkable)  she  began  to  forget  her  former  dreams 
of  doing  great  things  in  the  literary  world  with 
Sydney  at  her  elbow,  and  to  find  that  she  was 
adapting  herself  with  wonderful  facility  to  the 
dreaded  decorum.  True,  she  felt  that  something 
passed  out  of  her  life  when  she  parted  from  Sydney, 
which  nothing  else  could  ever  quite  make  up  to 
her.  But,  though  she  knew  she  had  missed  the 
best  in  life,  she  realised  that  the  second-best  was 
by  no  means  a  thing  to  be  despised  ;  and  she 
sensibly  decided  that  if  she  could  not  have  what 
she  liked  she  would  like  what  she  had.  Her  hus- 
band bored  her  a  little  at  times— he  had  a  dreary 
habit  of  finishing  to  the  bitter  end  every  sentence 
on  which  he  embarked,  and  to  a  brilliant  woman 
like  Constance  (who  knew  from  a  word  what  people 
were  going  to  say,  and  whose  favourite  form  of 
conversation  therefore  was  a  series  of  hints)  this 
was  rather  terrible.  She  found  George's  lengthy 
speeches  and  long-drawn-out  anecdotes  tedious  in 
the  extreme  ;  but  she  was  very  fond  of  him  on  the 
whole,  and  immensely  flattered  by  Jiis  absorbing 
devotion  to  her.  Admiration  was  as  the  breath  of 
life  to  Constance,  and  George  meted  it  out  even 
more  unsparingly  than  Sydney  had  done.  But 
Mrs.  Glyn's  peace  was  ordained  to  be  abruptly 
broken. 

"  Connie,"  asked  Major  Glyn  one  day, "  suppose 
you  had  injured  a  person  and  he  did  not  know  it, 
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should  you  feel  bound  to  confess  what  you  had 
done  ?  " 

"  Certainly  not,"  replied  Constance.  "  I  have 
no  patience  with  people  who  are  always  confessing 
things.  If  a  person  does  not  know  he  has  been 
injured  why  should  you  tell  him  so  ?  '  Where 
ignorance  is  bliss  'tis  folly  to  be  wise,'  my  dear 
George." 

"Still  it  seems  dishonourable  somehow  to  let 
anyone  think  you  are  better  than  you  are,"  mur- 
mured the  Major  doubtfully. 

His  wife  looked  at  him  in  surprise.  "  People 
always  think  me  better  than  I  am,"  she  said  :  "  I 
should  hate  them  if  they  didn't.  I  like  to  *  play 
to  the  gallery,'  and  I  cannot  endure  anyone  in  the 
stage-box  seeing  how  I  do  it." 

"  But  you  are  different,  darling  :  nobody  could 
think  you  better  than  you  are,  because  you  are 
perfect  to  begin  with." 

"  You  remind  me,"  mused  Mrs.  Glyn,  ignoring 
this  last  remark,  "  of  a  girl  I  knew  at  school,  who 
pulled  up  a  whole  class  to  confess  to  the  teacher 
that  her  attention  had  wandered  during  the  last  five 
minutes.     I  despised  that  girl." 

'*  Of  course  it  was  a  stupid  thing  to  do,  but  I 
think  I  understand  what  made  her  do  it,"  said  the 
Major. 

"  Well,  I'm  thankful  to  say  I  don't,"  replied  his 
matter-of-fact  wife.     "  I  never  understand  folly." 

"  But  I  say,  Connie,"  persisted  George,  pulling 
his  moustache  and  looking  very  miserable  ;  "  I  once 
did  you  a  dirty  trick,  and  it  has  made  me  wretched 
ever  since.  I  can't  bear  you  to  go  on  liking  me, 
knowing  nothing  about  it." 

(If  poor  George  had  known  how  small  a  place  he 
occupied  in  Connie's  heart  he  would  not  have  ex- 
perienced any  qualms  about  accepting  so  modest  a 
domain  ;  but  the  foolish  fellow  judged  his  wife  by 
himself,  wherein  he  showed  his  ignorance  of  women 
in  general  and  of  Mrs.  Glyn  in  particular.) 

Constance  raised  her  pretty  eyebrows.  "  Did 
me  a  dirty  trick,  George  !  What  on  earth  are  you 
talking  about  ?  " 

"And  somehow,  don't  you  know,  I  feel  as  if 
I  couldn't  drag  on  any  longer  without  telling 
you." 

Mrs.  Glyn  smiled,  and  settled  herself  to  hear  her 
husband's  confession.  It  bored  her  a  good  deal ; 
but  she  was  now  so  accustomed  to  being  bored  by 
George,  that  she  could  bear  it  beautifully  ;  and 
then  she  had  the  grace  to  feel  he  was  so  good  and 
true  of  heart  that  the  least  she  could  do  was  to 
suffer  him  gladly  when  he  was  more  than  usually 
stupid. 

"  I'm  listening,  dear,"  she  said  sweetly.  "  Fire 
away  ! " 

"  I  say,  Con,  do  you  remember  when  that  clever 
fellow,  Thome,  tried  for  the  Chief  Constableship  ?  " 
began  George  in  his  clumsy,  blundering  way. 

Constance  was  attentive  enough  now.  "  Of 
course,"  she  replied  in  a  queer,  strained  voice. 

"  Well,  then,  he  would  have  got  the  appointment 
if  I  had  given  m.y  vote  in  his  favour  ;  but  I  used 
all  my  influence  against  him,  and  proved  to  the 
other  magistrates  that  he  was  not  suited  to  the 
place  because  he  was  a  civilian.  But  that  wasn't 
the  real  reason." 


Constance's  face  "had  grown  very  hard  and 
white,  but  she  did  not  speak. 

"  I  know  I  was  a  brute,"  continued  Major  Glyn, 
his  voice  breaking ;  "  and  I  could  almost  shoot 
myself  for  having  behaved  like  such  a  low  cad : 
but  I  heard  a  rumour  that  if  Thome  got  that  place 
you  and  he  would  marry,  and  I  could  not  bear  the 
idea  of  giving  you  up  to  that  book-writing  fellow." 

But  still  Constance  did  not  speak. 

"  I  know  you  are  disgusted  with  me,"  went  on 
George,  his  voice  trembling  more  and  more,  "  and 
I  well  deserve  it.  But  I  could  not  go  on  any 
longer  without  telling  you.  I  was  mad  with  love 
for  you,  Connie,  and  that  was  how  it  happened. 
If  I  hadn't  been  mad  I  couldn't  have  done  such  a 
thing.  But  you'll  forgive  me,  won't  you,  darling  ? 
I  know  you  didn't  really  care  for  Thorne,  for  if  you 
had  you'd  never  have  looked  at  me,  and  you'd 
have  stuck  to  him  through  thick  and  thin.  You're 
just  that  sort.  And  I'm  sure  you  are  much  happier 
here  with  everything  you  want,  than  you  would 
have  been  writing  books  in  a  garret  with  Thorne. 
I  say.  Con,  do  speak  to  me,  and  say  it  is  all  right. 
I  can't  bear  you  to  look  at  me  like  that." 

And  then  Constance  spoke.  "You  mean 
hound  ! "  she  said  in  a  low,  thrilling  voice.  "  You 
unspeakably  contemptible  cur  !  If  I  had  had  any 
idea  of  this  I  would  have  died  sooner  than  marry 
you.  You  are  right  in  supposing  that  I  should 
never  have  looked  at  you  if  I  could  have  had 
Sydney  Thorne.  But  he  was  too  poor  to  marry ; 
though  we  should  have  done  so  at  once  had  he  got 
that  appointment.  You  plotted  well,  Major  Glp, 
and  your  plans  tumed  out  as  you  intended.  I  con- 
gratulate you  upon  your  success  !  Will  I  forgive 
you,  do  you  ask  ?  People  do  not  forgive  cads— 
they  despise  them  too  much  for  so  high  a  thing  as 
forgiveness  to  be  possible.  But  I  will  tolerate  you 
— that  is  all  you  can  expect  As  your  wife  and  the 
mistress  of  your  house,  I  will  look  well  to  the  ways 
of  your  household,  and  will  entertain  your  guests; 
but  I  will  never  speak  another  word  more  than  is 
necessary  to  you  as  long  as  I  live.  I  have  only  one 
life,  and  you  have  spoilt  it — and  I  might  have  been 
so  happy  if  it  hadn't  been  for  you.  Oh  !  George, 
how  could  you — how  could  you  ?  " 

And  then  poor  Connie  buried  her  face  in  her 
hands,  and  sobbed  as  if  her  heart  would  break. 

Major  Glyn  stood  looking  at  his  wife  for  a 
moment  as  if  stupefied  ;  and  then— feeling  that  he 
had  no  right  to  comfort  her,  though  he  would  have 
given  his  life  to  be  able  to  do  so— he  stumbled  out 
of  the  room,  blinded  by  an  agony  of  remorse,  and 
not  caring  whither  he  went. 

From  that  time  George  Glyn's  punishment  began, 
and  sometimes  he  felt  it  was  greater  than  he  could 
bear.  Constance  was  always  polite  to  him— always 
indifferent.  Never  again  was  she  betrayed  into 
saying  an  angry  word  to  her  husband  :  but  though 
she  no  longer  chastised  him  with  the  lash  of  her 
tongue,  her  silent  scorn  stung  him  like  a  scorpion. 
Gladly  would  he  have  exchanged  her  coldness  for 
some  fiercer  feeling  :  but  it  was  too  late.  Constance 
also  was  unhappy,  though  not  quite  as  miserable 
as  she  fancied  she  was.  She  was  still  smarting 
from  the  discovery  that  she  had  missed  her  ideal 
happiness  only  "  by  a  neck  ; "  but  her  heart  was  not 
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smashed-up  to  the  extent  that  she  believed  :  partly 
because  Mrs.  Glyn*s  heart  was  not  nearly  as  brittle 
as  she  imagined  ;  and  partly  because  a  fat  sorrow 
is  always  more  endurable  than  a  lean  one,  especially 
to  a  pleasure-loving  nature  like  hers.     In  time  Con- 
stance began  to  again  derive  a  chastened  pleasure 
from  her  goods  and  her  chattels  and  the  strangers 
within  her  gates  ;  and  the  house-parties  at  Handi- 
lands  were  once  more  delightful  to  everyone  except 
the  host ;  towards  him  Constance  was  as  adamant 
She  was  perfectly  conscious  of  his  abject  devotion 
to  her — of  his  agonising  remorse  for  what  he  had 
done ;  but  she  relented  not  one  whit.     Constance 
felt  that  her  husband  had  slain  her  better  self — or 
rather,  that  the  better  self  which  a  happy  marriage 
would  have  called  into  being  was  now  doomed  by 
him  to  never  see  the  sun.     And  she  mourned  this 
might-have-been  self  accordingly  ;  not  knowingT- 
in  her  foolishness   and    ignorance — that    virtues 
which    are    slain    by    adverse  circumstances  are 
growths  too  feeble  to  be  called  virtues  at  all ;  and 
that  people  who  fail  to  overcome  in  the  battle  of 
life  because  of  the  disappointments  and  disillusions 
which  darken  their  lot,  would  fail  equally  though 
fortune  smiled  on  them  and  legions  of  good  fairies 
fought  at  their  side.     Circumstances  cannot  really 
hinder  a  strong  man  any  more  than  they  can  really 
help  a  weak  one.     But  Constance  Glyn  had  not 
learnt  this.     Every  time  she  heard    of   Sydney 
Thorne*s  successes  in  the  literary  world  (and  Sydney 
had  written  several  successful  novels  by  this  time), 
she  hardened  her  heart  still  further  against  her  hus- 
band :  and  consequently  her  husband  had  a  bad 
time  of  it. 

"  What  a  good  woman  I  might  have  been,"  she 
said  to  herself,  "  if  only  I  could  have  chosen  my 
own  lot !  With  Sydney  to  help  me,  my  better, 
higher  nature  would  have  developed ;  for  it  is 
Love,  and  Love  only,  that  teaches  a  woman  to  be 
unselfish,  and  good,  and  true.  Now  I  shall  grow 
into  a  hard,  shallow,  worldly  woman,  unloving  and 
unloved.  I  am  handicapped  heavily  in  the  race  of 
life  ;  Providence  has  made  my  lot  too  hard  for  me. 
Surely  I  am  not  to  blame  if  I  never  now  realise  that 
ideal  which,  in  other  circumstances,  would  have 
been  possible  to  me.  Everything  is  in  a  horrid 
jumble,  and  the  world  is  all  awry.  I  must  make 
the  best  of  a  bad  bargain  ;  but  Providence  has 
made  my  lot  too  hard  for  mc." 


PART   II. 

It  came  to  pass  one  spring — about  five  years  after 
Constance's  marriage— that  Major  Glyn  went 
yachting  in  the  Mediterranean.  He  had  not  been 
very  strong  all  winter,  but  the  doctor  assured  him 
that  a  cruise  in  the  sunny  South  would  set  him  up 
completely  ;  so  to  the  sunny  South  he  went.  He 
meekly  suggested  to  his  wife  how  delightful  he 
should  find  it  if  she  accompanied  him  ;  but  Mrs. 
Glyn  nipped  this  daring  suggestion  in  the  bud,  and 
definitely  decided  to  sojourn  among  her  own 
people  while  her  husband  was  seeking  health  on 
distant  shores  ;  and  the  Major  had  not  the  spirit  to 
press  the  point.  But  just  before  he  started  he 
screwed  his  courage  to  the  sticking-point,  and  ven- 


tured to  mention  once  again  to  his  wife  the  tabooed 
subject  of  their  quarrel. 

"  I  say,  Connie,"  he  began  shyly  ;  "  one  never 
knows  what  may  turn  up  on  these  voyages,  and  I 
do  wish  you'd  forgive  me  before  I  go.  Fve  never 
ceased  to  be  sorry  for  what  I  did,  and  I  think  you 
might  make  it  up  now.  Heaven  knows  my 
punishment  has  been  hard  enough,  and  even  a 
criminal  is  pardoned  when  he  has  served  his 
time." 

"  I  never  know  what  forgiveness  means,"  replied 
Constance  coldly.  "If  you  ask  me  whether  I  am 
still  so  bitter  against  you  that  I  have  any  wish  to 
injure  you  as  you  injured  me,  I  tell  you,  no — 
a  thousand  times  no.  I  have  no  intention  of 
punishing  you— I  have  long  ceased  to  care  whether 
you  are  punished  or  not.  If  you  were  tortured,  it 
would  not  help  me  one  atom.  You  do  me  an 
injustice,  George,  when  you  think  me  so  vindictive. 
But  if  by  forgiveness  you  mean  do  I  love  and 
respect  you  as  I  should  have  loved  and  respected 
you  had  you  never  done  this  thing,  again  I  say, 
no.  How  can  I  ?  What  once  we  know  we  never 
can  unknow ;  and  now  as  long  as  I  live  I  never 
cannot  know  how  cruelly  and  meanly  you  once 
behaved  to  me." 

"  How  hard  you  are  ! "  groaned  Major  Glyn, 
bowing  his  head  on  his  arm. 

"  But,  George,"  continued  Constance  more 
kindly,  "  I  should  like  you  to  know  that  I  have  not 
been  altogether  blinded  by  my  anger  against  you  : 
I  have  seen  how  good  you  have  been  to  me  in  other 
ways,  and  I  have  not  been  ungrateful.  When  first 
you  told  me  what  you  had  done  I  thought  I  could 
never  be  happy  any  more  ;  but  after  a  time  I  forgot 
how  much  I  had  cared  for  Sydney  ;  and,  owing  to 
your  unceasing  kindness,  I  became  contented  in  a 
dull  sort  of  way.  I  am  contented  now.  You  killed 
the  Constance  who  used  to  be  so  gloriously  happy 
and  so  utterly  miserable  in  the  old  days  ;  and  the 
Constance  who  took  her  place  is  neither  happy 
nor  miserable.  She  does  not  love  you  nor  anybody 
else ;  but  she  is  quite  satisfied  with  her  position 
as  your  wife  \  and  she  is  wishful  that  you  may  forget 
as  nearly  as  she  has  done  the  *  old,  unhappy,  far-off 
things '  which  made  you  and  her  so  wretched  once 
upon  a  time." 

And  with  that  scanty  comfort  George  Glyn  had 
to  be  content.  Nevertheless  this  conversation  had 
brought  the  two  nearer  together  than  they  had  been 
before ;  and  during  George's  cruise  in  the  Mediter- 
ranean he  and  Constance  wrote  longer  and  nicer 
letters  to  each  other  than  they  had  written  since 
their  quarrel. 

When  Major  Glyn  had  been  absent  for  about  a 
month  he  wrote  to  tell  his  wife  how  he  had  found 
his  old  enemy,  Sydney  Thorne,  lying  sick  of  a  fever 
in  a  dirty  little  foreign  town  ;  and  how  he  had  had 
the  invalid  removed  to  his  own  yacht  and  was  nurs- 
ing him  himself.  On  hearing  this,  Mrs.  Glyn  ad- 
mired her  husband  more  than  she  had  thought  it 
possible  that  she  could  ever  admire  anybody  again. 
Then  there  came  accounts  of  how  well  the  sick 
man  was  going  on  now  that  he  was  properly  looked 
after ;  then  for  a  little  time  there  came  no  accounts 
at  all ;  and  then  there  arrived  a  note  from  Sydney 
Thorne  himself,  saying  that  Major  Glyn  had  caught 
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the  fever,  but  that  everything  was  being  done  for 
him  that  was  possible,  and  begging  Mrs.  Glyn  not 
to  worry  herself.  Mrs.  Glyn  followed  Sydney's 
advice — she  was  not  given  to  worrying  herself  about 
anything,  especially  her  husband  ;  but  gradually  the 
reports  of  Major  Glyn's  health  grew  more  and  more 
serious ;  and  finally  one  bright  day,  when  the  spring 
had  almost  grown  up  into  summer,  there  came  a 
preparatory  telegram  followed  by  a  sorrowful  letter 
from  Sydney,  telling  how  George  Glyn  had  quietly 
passed  away,  "  babbling  of  green  fields  "  and  calling 
upon  Connie  to  the  very  last. 

Constance  Glyn  mourned  for  her  husband  with 
a  sorrow  that  was  by  no  means  hopeless.  She 
patted  herself  upon  the  back  for  having  spoken  to 
him  kindly  before  his  departure  and  written  to  him 
still  more  kindly  afterwards  ;  and  when  she  found 
that  he  had  left  her  sole  mistress  of  his  large  estate 
and  handsome  fortune,  she  felt  still  more  glad  that 
she  had  thanked  him  for  his  goodness  to  her  before 
he  went  away.  And  so  George  Glyn's  time  on  earth 
was  ended,  and  the  place  which  had  known  him 
knew  him  no  more. 

Twelve  months  after  the  Major's  death  Sydney 
Thorne  and  Constance  Glyn  were  sitting  together 
in  the  garden  at  Handilands.  Constance  had  put 
off  her  weeds  and  was  making  ready  to  put  on  a 
new  woman — ^viz.  Mrs.  Sydney  Thorne  ;  for  she  and 
her  old  lover  had  at  last  found  all  the  obstacles  to 
their  union  swept  away,  and  felt  that  for  them — as 
for  the  folk  in  the  fairy  talcs — there  was  to  be  a 
marrying  and  a  living  happily  ever  afterwards.  They 
were  both  very  radiant,  and  could  hardly  realise 
the  fact  that,  after  all  the  long  years  of  hope 
deferred  and  of  hope  apparently  dead,  the  desire  of 
their  hearts  had  come  at  last  to  be  a  tree  of  life 
growing  in  the  midst  of  an  earthly  paradise.  The 
hard  look  had  vanished  from  Constance's  face  and 
the  bitter  one  from  Sydney's  ;  and  they  were  now 

**  Like  children  with  violets  playing 
Down  the  streams  of  the  soft  spring  breeze." 

Mrs.  Glyn  had  begun  to  tell  Sydney  how  her 
husband  had  come  between  them  in  the  matter  of 
the  Chief  Constable  ship ;  but  Sydney  had  stopped 
her  recital  with  the  information  that  George  had 
already  told  him  the  whole  story,  and  that  he  never 
wished  it  mentioned  again  in  his  presence  as  long 
as  he  lived. 

"  And  did  you  forgive  him  ?  "  asked  Constance  in 
surprise. 

"  Of  course  I  did  ;  I  daresay  I  should  have  done 
the  same  in  his  place,  poor  fellow." 

"  Oh !  no,  you  wouldn't,"  cried  Constance. 
**You  arc  incapable  of  doing  anything  mean  or 
cowardly." 

"  Don't,  darling,"  said  Sydney,  wincing  at  her 
thoughtless  words.  "I  cannot  bear  to  hear  you 
say  anything  showing  a  shadow  of  disloyalty  to 
poor  (jeorge's  memory." 

"Can't  you? — Not  even  when  it  proves  how 
much  fonder  I  am  of  you  ?     How  funny  ! " 

"  Oh  !  don't,  Connie,"  cried  Sydney,  turning 
away.  So  Connie  "  didn't,"  because  she  perceived 
that  it  vexed  him— though  how  and  why  it  vexed 
him  she  hadn't  the  ghost  of  an  idea. 


"If  Syd  had  married  anybody  before  me," 
thought  Constance,  "  I  should  like  to  hear  him  say 
he  hadn't  cared  for  her ;  it  would  be  the  greatest 
comfort  to  me.     But  men  are  so  different."  • 

Although  Mrs.  Glyn  failed  to  understand  men's 
peculiarities,  she  knew  enough  of  them  to  see  that 
it  was  now  high  time  to  change  the  subject ;  so 
she  began — 

"  Syd,  are  you  sure  that  you  like  me  well  enough 
to  do  anything  I  wanted  ?  " 

"  Yes,  Connie,  anything." 

"  Would  you  go  to  the  length  of  altering  the 
shape  of  your  collars  ?  " 

Sydney  laughed.  "Certainly.  But  what  is 
wrong  with  my  collars  that  makes  you  think  a 
change  therein  so  advisable  ?  " 

"  Nothing  is  wrong  with  your  collars— I  only  used 
the  word  collar  as  a  *  modern  instance.'  The  thing 
about  you  that  really  distresses  me  is  your 
necktie." 

"  AVhat  on  earth  is  the  matter  with  it  ?  "  inquired 
the  devoted  swain,  vainly  endeavouring— by  means 
of  a  violent  squint — to  catch  a  glimpse  of  the 
offending  garment. . 

"  It  is  red,"  replied  Connie  with  decision  ;  "  and 
I  loathe  red  ties." 

"  I  am  so  sorry,  sweetheart  ;  I  will  straightway 
dispossess  myself  of  the  red  rag  and  destroy  it,  so 
as  not  to  offend  my  lad/s  taste  again.  But  why 
didn't  you  mention  this  before  ?  " 

"I  didn't  like  to— I  couldn't  tell  how  you'd  take 
it.  I  should  be  simply  furious,  you  see,  if  you 
found  fault  with  anything  that  I  wore." 

"  Well,  I  am  not  in  the  least  furious  ;  I  only  re- 
gret that  for  so  long  time  I  have  resembled  *  young 
Laurence '  in  the  poem  when  he  wore 

**  *  That  across  his  throat 
Which  you  had  hardly  cared  to  see.' 

What  colours  would  you  care  to  see  for  the  future 
across  my  throat  ?  Say  the  word  and  the  colour 
shall  be  worn,  even  though  it  be  one  that  turns 
the  interesting  pallor  of  my  complexion  to  *  a  green 
and  yellow  melancholy.' " 

"  My  favourite  ties  are  navy-blue,  or  navy-blue 
spotted  white." 

"  All  right — so  be  it  \  henceforth  I  will  appear 
before  men  clad  in  the  guise  my  lady  loves.  In 
proof  of  the  fact  that  your  foot  is  on  my  neck,  I 
will  (to  adapt  the  poet) 

"  *  Set  the  jewel-print  of  your  feet 
In  neckties  blue  as  your  eyes.' 

Could  man  do  more  ?  " 

"That  is  very  nice  of  you." 

"  No  nicer  than  setting  the  jewel-print,  etc.  in 
neckties  as  red  as  your  mouth.  The  two  compli- 
ments are  equal." 

"  Oh  !  no,  they  are  not.  My  eyes  are  much 
more  important  than  my  mouth,  you  see,  because 
it  is  two  to  one — ^a  good  working  majority— and 
the  wishes  of  the  majority  ought  always  to  be 
paramount." 

"  Then  am  I  to  believe  that  which  your  eyes  say 
rather  than  that  which  you  utter  for  my  instruction 
by  word  of  mouth  ?  *' 
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"They  all  say  the  same  thing  to  you— namely, 
that  I  love  you." 

Whereupon  Sydney  promptly  bestowed  upon  the 
"minority  member"  sundry  tokens  of  his  appre- 
ciation of  the  sentiments  of  the  "  good  working 
majority : "  and  the  majority  appeared  to  be 
eminently  satisfied. 

Shortly  after  this,  Sydney  Thorne  and  Constance 
Glyn  were  married,  and  went  abroad  for  a  month's 
trip.  Constance  had  a  very  happy  time  at  first,  and 
found  her  husband  a  most  delightful  comp)anion. 
She  thought  she  should  never  grow  tired  of  hearing 
him  talk,  and  of  reading  his  books,  and  of  look- 
ing over  his  manuscripts  :  but — contrary  to  her 
expectations — she  did  grow  tired  of  all  these 
things  ;  and  was  moreover  increasingly  conscious 
of  being  mentally  always  on  tip-toe  when  she  was 
with  Sydney,  which  consciousness  became  very 
fatiguing. 

Then  they  spent  two  months  in  London,  where 
Constance  was  duly  introduced  to  all  Sydney's 
literary  friends.  It  had  been  the  dream  of  Connie's 
life  to  meet  people  who  (as  she  said)  "  did  things  : " 
but  in  her  dream  the  people  who  "did  things" 
were  somehow  always  inferior  to  herself,  and 
offered  freely  the  savour  of  their  talents  as  sweet 
incense  on  her  shrine.  Now — when  her  dream 
was  realised — the  clever  people  turned  out  to  be 
infinitely  cleverer  than  she  was  (which  Constance 
felt  was  an  intolerable  impertinence  on  their  part) : 
and  it  never  seemed  to  occur  to  them  to  raise  a 
shrine  to  Mrs.  Thorne  at  all — much  less  to  offer 
up  incense  on  the  same.  Connie  had  fully  appre- 
ciated the  fact  that  poor  George  had  been  known 
in  his  circle  as  "  Mrs.  Glyn's  husband  : "  but  she 
felt  less  pleasure  now  that  positions  were  reversed, 
and  she  was  tolerated  in  society  as  "Sydney 
Thome's  wife."  True,  this  circle  was  more 
brilliant  than  the  former  one  :  but  Mrs.  Thome 
considered  that  serving  in  desirable  places  was  poor 
fun  compared  with  ruling  even  in  very  inferior 
ones— an  opinion  not  without  a  precedent. 

Another  surprising  thing  was  that  that  good 
and  wonderful  Constance,  who  was  to  have  been 
brought  into  existence  by  the  genial  atmosphere 
of  a  heart's  desire  realised,  never  put  in  an 
appearance  at  all.  Connie  was  just  as  selfish  and 
discontented  (only  she  called  it  being  just  as  lonely 
and  as  much  misunderstood)  under  Sydney's  regime 
as  under  George's.  She  put  it  down  to  the  fact 
that  Sydney  was  not  so  sympathetic  and  apprecia- 
tive as  she  had  imagined  :  it  never  occurred  to  her 
that  the  fault  lay — ^as  it  had  lain  all  along —not  in 
the  man  beside  her,  but  iff  the  woman  inside  her. 
It  is  so  difficult  for  more  people  than  Constance 
to  realise  that  the  cure  for  their  faults  must  be 
applied  inwardly  :  they  are  so  prone  to  take  refuge 
in  remedies  "  for  outward  application  only." 

After  the  Thornes  left  town  they  paid  a  round  of 
visits  to  country  houses,  which  Sydney  found  some- 
what of  a  bore,  but  which  Constance  infinitely 
preferred  to  a  battle  of  wits  with  the  lions  of 
London ;  for  the  easy  and  unintellectual  life  of 
the  ordinary  English  country  house  was  the  atmo- 
sphere in  which  she  had  hitherto  lived  and  moved 
and  had  her  being.     Finally  the  pair  brought  their 


wanderings  to  a  close,  and  settled  at  Handilands  for 
the  winter  ;  where  Sydney  intended  to  write  a  new 
book,  and  where  Constance  meant  to  return  to  that 
"  trivial  round  "  and  "  common  task  "  of  little  social 
pleasures  and  duties  which  she  had  aforetime  con- 
sidered irksome  in  the  extreme,  but  for  which  of 
late  she  had  begun  to  feel  homesick.  Mrs.  Thorne 
enjoyed  her  return  to  the  beaten  paths  amazingly  : 
but  her  husband  soon  grew  weary  of  them,  and 
suggested  either  a  run  up  to  town  or  an  importation 
of  his  friends  to  relieve  the  tedium.  Constance 
decided  in  favour  of  the  latter  alternative  (she 
hated  London  in  the  winter)  ;  so  a  house- party  of 
Sydney's  special  literary  cronies  was  bidden  to 
Handilands.  Constance  resented  the  fact  that  her 
husband  was  not  a  sportsman,  as  she  had  been 
brought  up  in  the  faith  that  sport  is  the  first  duty 
of  man. 

"  It  is  such  a  pity  that  you  can't  kill  anything," 
she  complained  ;  "  you'd  never  find  the  country 
dull  if  you  could." 

"  Well,  I  can't,  you  see — I  can't  even  kill  time — 
so  its  dulness  does  somewhat  depress  me,"  was  the 
reply. 

Therefore  Mrs.  Thome  felt  it  her  duty  to  fill  her 
house  with  the  people  whom  she  detested  and 
Sydney  loved  :  and  she  did  it  with  the  best  grace 
she  could  muster. 

"  By  the  bye.  Con,"  said  Sydney  the  day  before 
the  arrival  of  the  visitors,  "  you  needn't  mind  about 
always  dressing  for  dinner  while  these  people  are 
here.  Old  Sandford  (the  chap  who  writes  those 
clever  novels,  don't  you  know  ?)  hates  the  bother 
of  rigging  himself  out  in  evening  dress  every  night, 
so  I'll  tell  him  he  can  put  on  a  smoking-coat  and  it 
won't  matter." 

"Not  mind  about  dressing  for  dinner?"  said 
Constance  in  amazement.  "  I  don't  know  what 
you  mean." 

"I  only  mean  that  such  a  literary  swell  as 
Sandford  can't  be  bothered  with  a  lot  of  silly  little 
conventionalities.  It  is  a  great  honour  that  he  has 
consented  to  visit  us,  I  can  tell  you  ;  so  we  will 
make  it  Liberty  Hall  to  suit  him.  Of  course  we 
can  all  be  neat  and  tidy,  but  the  men  can  dine  in 
their  smoking-coats,  and  the  women  can  wear  tea- 
gowns  instead  of  all  their  low  dresses  and  diamonds 
and  things.     Don't  you  see  ?  " 

"  No,  I  don't  see.     We  must  dress  for  dinner." 

"  On  what  compulsion  must  we  ? — tell  me  that," 
quoted  Sydney. 

"  The  servants  will  think  it  so  queer  if  we  don't." 

"  Who  cares  what  they  think?  It  is  no  business 
of  theirs." 

"They  will  think  it  so  awfully  queer  and  will 
tell  about  it  to  other  servants,  and  then  people  will 
talk." 

"  What  on  earth  does  it  matter  whether  people 
talk  or  not  ?     Darling,  you  are  foolish." 

"  No,  I'm  not :  it  is  you  who  are  foolish,  Sydney 
— foolish  and  impracticable." 

"  Besides,  it  is  quite  possible  that  Sandford  may 
prefer  to  dine  quite  early — ^about  five  or  six  o'clock 
— so  that  he  may  work  all  evening  at  his  coming 
book  :  and  I  know  that  Mrs.  Morgan,  the  poetess, 
would  infinitely  rather  have  a  *  high  tea '  sometimes 
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than  that  long  dreary  function  you  call  dinner.  A 
*  high  tea '  is  her  favourite  meal.  She  told  me  once 
that  indulging  in  a  '  high  tea '  was  like  falling  in 
love  with  a  man  who  had  no  money  :  it  was  an  open 
defiance  of  all  society's  traditions,  and  would 
probably  disagree  with  you  afterwards— but  all  the 
same  it  was  delicious  at  the  time.  Therefore  let  us 
give  Mrs.  Morgan  her  heart's  desire  now  and  then  ; 
and  in  that  case  no  one  could  expect  us  to  don  all 
our  war-paint." 

"Mr.  Sandford  can't  dine  early  here,  Sydney  : 
it  would  be  too  queer,  and  I'm  sure  the  servants 
and  the  neighbours  would  make  unpleasant  remarks 
upon  it.  And  I  wouldn't  have  such  a  vulgar  thing 
as  a  '  high  tea '  in  my  house  to  please  a  hundred 
Mrs.  Morgans." 

"  Of  course  you  are  mistress  in  your  own  house, 
Connie ;  but  it  is  silly  to  be  influenced  so  com- 
pletely by  what  the  neighbours  and  the  servants 
may  say.  Surely  the  opinion  of  two  of  the  most 
gifted  writers  of  the  day  (such  as  Mr.  Sandford  and 
Mrs.  Morgan)  is  of  as  much  importance  as  the 
opinion  of  your  footman  and  of  Mrs.  Mortimer, 
the  Vicar's  wife  ;  at  least  I  should  have  thought  so. 
Moreover,  vulgarity  is  not  a  malter  of  lunches  and 
dinners  and  teas,  but  of  thoughts  and  words  and 
works.  I  hate  vulgarity  as  much  as  you  do,  Con- 
stance ;  but  I  hate  conventionality  almost  more  : 
in  fact,  I  am  not  sure  that  conventionality  isn't  a 
form  of  vulgarity.  Of  course  you  must  do  as  you 
like  about  the  time  and  the  manner  of  meals  in 
your  own  house  :  it  is  a  question  in  which  I  have 
no  right  to  interfere.  But  one  wish  I  must  express, 
which  is  that  on  the  night  of  the  dinner-party 
Sandford  shall  take  you  in  to  dinner,  and  not  that 
ass.  Sir  Vincent  Dash  wood." 

"  That  is  quite  impossible,  Sydney." 

"Why  impossible,  if  I  wish  it?" 

"Because  Sir  Vincent  is  a  baronet  and  Mr. 
Sandford  is  only  a " 

"  Genius  of  the  highest  rank,  and  one  of  the  most 
distinguished  men  of  the  age :  and  therefore  I 
insist  that  at  my  table  he  shall  take  precedence  of 
the  son  of  a  successful  brewer." 

"  You  are  very  silly  and  tiresome,  Sydney." 

"Am  I?  I  am  sorry,  dear.  But  I  will  hear 
reason,  although  I  am  only  that  unreasonable  being, 
Si  man.  You  shall  have  your  own  way  about  the 
times  and  the  seasons  of  the  meals — you  shall  eat 
and  drink  and  make  merry  at  the  most  orthodox 
hours  to  which  the  clock  can  p)oint — if  you  will  in 
return  do  honour  to  Sandford  at  the  expense  of 
Dashwood." 

"  Very  well,"  grumbled  Constance  ;  "  of  course 
I  shall  have  to  give  in  :  but  you  are  extremely  igno- 
rant and  stupid  all  the  same." 

"  Well,  darling,  we  needn't    quarrel    about  it ; 


though  I  own  it  is  incomprehensible  to  me  how  a 
clever  and  cultured  woman  like  yourself  can  be  in 
bondage  to  such  trifling  considerations  as  what  the 
servants  and  the  neighbours  will  say.  If  Tdowhat 
I  think  to  be  right,  I  am  profoundly  indifferent  to 
any  remark  to  which  my  conduct  may  give  rise ; 
and  I  fail  to  comprehend  why  you  do  not  feel  as  I 
do.     But,  like  the  lady  in  the  poem,  though 
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I  cannot  understand,  I  love.*" 


And  kissing  his  wife,  Sydney  went  out  of  the 
room. 

After  he  had  gone  Constance  stood  looking  for 
a  long  time  into  the  mirror  over  the  fireplace, 
wrapped  in  thought,  and  with  a  puzzled  frown  on 
her  pretty  forehead. 

"  I  believe  I  liked  poor  George  the  best  after 
all,"  she  said  to  herself  with  a  disappointed  sigli. 
"But  oh!  what  a  good  woman  I  might  have  been 
if  only  my  lot  had  been  different.  Sydney  is  so 
tiresome  and  inconsiderate  that  it  is  impossible  to 
be  amiable  with  him  :  but  poor  George  was  so 
patient  and  thoughtful  and  well-bred  that  he  made 
everyone  about  him  good-tempered.  It  is  good- 
breeding,  and  good- breeding  only,  that  makes  the 
wheels  of  life  run  smoothly.  When  George  was 
here  I  was  always  calm  and  cool  and  pleasant; 
but  now  I  shall  grow  into  an  impatient  irritable  old 
hag.  These  highly  intellectual,  conversational 
people  drive  me  nearly  off  my  head,  and  bring  out 
the  worst  side  of  me.  They  despise  me  for  being 
stupid,  and  I  despise  them  for  not  being  smart. 
I  am  heavily  handicapped  in  the  race  of  life. 
Surely  I  am  not  to  blame  if  I  am  not  as  sweet  and 
amiable  a  woman  as  I  should  have  been  under 
more  congenial  circumstances  :  but  it  is  tiresome 
to  find  one's  self  falling  short  of  one's  ideals,  and  all 
through  somebody  else's  fault.  I  suppose  I  must 
make  the  best  of  a  bad  bargain  :  but  Providence 
has  made  my  lot  too  hard  for  me." 


EPILOGUE. 

An  angel  (of  those  that  excel  in  strength) 

Looked  down  from  above  on  the  breadth  and  length 

Of  the  ways  of  man  ;  and  he  sadly  sighed, 

**A  failure  indeed  was  the  course  I  tried. 

Not  glorious  summers  nor  cloudless  morns 

Can  draw  figs  from  thistles  or  grapes  from  lhorr4s: 

Tis  not  talents  withheld  from  his  lifetime's  plan, 

But  the  thoughts  of  the  heart  that  defile  a  man. 

The  mean  and  the  worthless  would  prove  the  same 

Under  blessing  or  ban ;  yet  they  lay  the  blame 

On  their  lowly  positions  or  lack  of  parts, 

And  not  where  'lis  due,  on  their  evil  hearts." 
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THE     PEOPLES     OF     EUROPE. 

HOW  THEV   LIVE,   THINK,    AND   LABOUR. 


RUSSIA. -II  I. 
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RUSSIA  possesses  six 
hundred  and  fifty 
thousand  nobles, 
without  counting  the  three 
hundred  and  fifty  thou- 
sand whose  titles  are  not 
hereditary.  Among  the 
Russian  nobility  there  are 
many  of  foreign  origin. 
The  Russian  social  code 
recognises  four  categories 
or  estates  (Soslovia),  that 
is  to  say,  nobles,  priests, 
town  dwellers,  and  peas- 
ants. The  character  of 
their  employment  distin- 
guishes these  classes  from 
one  another.  Each  is 
dependent  on  the  Czar  for 
all  its  privileges ;  and 
the  Emperor  has  absolute 
power  to  change  the  con- 
dition of  his  subjects  from 
a  high  to  a  low  estate. 
None  of  these  classes 
possesses  cither  a  histori- 
cal, a  political,  or  a  social 
individuality.  The  Rus- 
sian aristocracy  is  deprived 
of  political  importance, 
and  it  cannot  boast  of 
such  chivalrous  qualities 
as  distinguish  the  French 
nobles.  For  the  present, 
it  lacks  sufficient  good 
sense  or  education  to  play 
any  part  in  public  life. 
Russian  aristocrats  all 
desire  to  be  considered  as 
direct  descendants  of  the 
Boyars,  merely  because  it 
is  pleasant  to  be  such,  and 
thus  get  a  position  of 
.social  superiority.  Their 
ambition  goes  no  higher. 
The  Boyars,  like  the  feudal 
western  landowners,  are 
the  descendants  of  the 
men  who  of  old  composed 
the  Russian  prince's  army. 
The  menil^rs  of  the 
Russian  aristocracy  have 
in  great  part  retained  their 
places  at  court,  so  that 
there  can  be  encountered 
most  of  the  old  historic 
names.  On  the  other  hand, 
the  highest  dignities  of  the 
HOLY  PICTURE  OF  ST.  BASIL,  MOSCOW.  empire   are  usually   con- 
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ferred  on  persons  less  well  born  but  better  educated. 
It  has  been  judiciously  remarked  that  Russia 
possesses  ancient  and  renowned  families,  but  that 
unfortunately  the  ancient  ones  have  no  renown 
and  those  renowned  are  not  ancient.  Children  of 
both  sexes  inherit  the  titles  of  their  parents.  The 
Russian  aristocracy  is  distinguished  by  overweening 
pride  and  haughtiness,  and  at  the  same  time  there 
is  often  united  to  this,  in  a  bizarre  contrast,  a 
certain  snobbishness.  Access  to  the  circles  of  high 
society  is  very  difficult,  and  it  is  only  possible  to 
penetrate  into  them  if  well  born  and  well  con- 
nected. 

The  Russians  rarely  abandon  their  titles,  being 
too  proud  of  them  to  quit  them  easily.  A  marriage 
between  a  poor  gentleman  and  a  rich  stranger,  or 
vice  versci^  is  considered  in  this  country  as  a 
shameful  mesalliance,  and  the  couple  would  not 
be  received  in  the  aristocratic  salons  of  the  capital. 
Tolstoi,  as  well  as  Prince  Meschersky,  director  of 
the  newspaper  "  Grajdanine,"  have  given  in  their 
novels  very  exact  and  graphic  descriptions  of  Rus- 
sian high  life.  But  with  all  their  innate  pride,  the 
Russian  great  folk  have  never  looked  upon  work  as 
degrading.  Thus  if  need  be  they  will  adopt  with 
ease  and  without  mauvaise  honte  any  offices,  any 
public  charges.  There  is  at  St.  Petersburg  a  prince 
who  serves  in  the  custom-house,  and  many  nobles 
and  titled  men  become  professors,  schoolmasters, 
even  actors.  In  a  pastrycook  shop,  at  Moscow, 
some  princesses  of  high  blood  serve  behind  the 
counter ;  others  will  become  governesses,  com- 
panions, housekeepers,  telegraph  clerks — in  fact, 
will  adopt  any  employment  that  may  turn  up. 


THE  POOR  DESIRE  EDUCATION. 

The  task  of  the  Minister  of  Public  Instruction  is 
rendered  more  difficult  and  delicate  in  Russia  than 
in  any  other  European  country,  because,  while  re- 
quired to  develop  the  nation  intellectually,  and  to 
bring  it  on  a  par  with  the  exigencies  of  modern 
civilisation,  he  is  yet  strictly  enjoined  not  to  permit 
liberal,  or  subversive,  or  advanced  ideas  to  circulate 
among  the  scholars.  It  is  curious  to  note  that  in 
Russia  the  largest  contingent  of  men  and  women 
anxious  to  learn  is  recruited  from  the  poorer 
classes,  the  children  of  peasants,  of  artisans,  of 
small  mercliants,  and  ex-serfs.  The  reason  for 
this  may  be  sought  in  large  part  in  the  fact  that 
a  person  who  has  passed  the  curriculum  of 
gymnasium  and  university  studies  can  attain 
to  the  highest  administrative  posts,  excepting 
always  those  of  the  court,  to  which  the  nobles 
alone  have  a  right,  and  which  they  can  hold  even 
without  having  been  to  the  university.  It  is  touch- 
ing to  read  what  sacrifices  many  of  these  poor 
people  will  make  in  order  to  gain  learning.  They 
are  known  to  live  on  as  little  as  four  or  ^\q  kopeks 
a  day,  messing  together  in  groups  of  five  or  six,  all 
living  in  the  same  room,  and  often  possessing  in 
common  but  one  cloak  and  one  pair  of  boots,  so 
that  if  one  goes  out  the  rest  must  stay  at  home. 
Often  the  richer  students  will  subscribe  to  help 
these  poorer  brethren. 


WOMEN   ADMITTED  TO  ALL  COURSES  OF 
INSTRUCTION. 

What  one  would  hardly  expect  to  hear  of  in  back- 
ward Russia  is,  that  women  are  freely  admitted  to  all 
courses  of  instruction  open  to  men,  and  that  they 
are  allowed  to  practise  freely  the  profession  of  medi- 
cine. Students  have  to  pay  tlie  professors  whose 
courses  they  attend.  Besides  these  emoluments 
the  professors  receive  from  two  thousand  to  three 
thousand  roubles  a  year.  Female  education  is 
very  extended  in  Russia  ;  a  large  number  of  girls 
are  educated  in  schools  at  the  expense  of  the 
state.  Admission  is  graduated  according  to  the 
rank  and  function  of  the  father,  and  girls  whose 
fathers  are  noble  are  not  put  together  with  those 
who  come  from  priestly  or  bourgeois  families. 
The  duration  of  the  course  of  studies  at  these  es- 
tablishments is  six  years.  The  instruction  given 
with  a  few  exceptions  runs  parallel  with  the  pro- 
gramme of  the  boys'  studies, 

PUBLIC   INSTRUCTION. 

The  Russian  empire  is  divided  into  twenty 
academic  divisions.  A  council  of  six  manages  all 
that  concerns  public  instruction,  and  the  funds 
destined  for  public  education  pass  through  their 
hands.  There  are  eight  universities.  If  a  foreigner 
wishes  to  obtain  permission  to  teach  in  a  Russian 
school,  he  must  apply  for  leave  to  this  council,  which 
first  demands  that  a  sum  of  money  be  paid  to  it,  and 
afterwards  proceeds  to  examine  the  candidate.  No 
one  may  teach  without  a  diploma  either  from  a  uni- 
versity or  a  pedagogic  institute.  Sunday  schools  and 
popular  lectures  for  the  people  are  a  recent  institu- 
tion in  the  towns.  The  former  are  voluntary,  the 
latter  are  supported  by  the  Government  The  levy 
shows  sixty-nine  per  cent,  of  illiterates  for  European 
Russia,  excluding  the  grand  duchy  of  Finland  and 
of  Poland.  For  this  last  it  attains  the  figure  of 
eighty-three  per  cent. 

Russians  are  known  in  Europe  as  good  linguists. 
This,  however,  is  true  only  of  the  higher  classes, 
and  due  not  to  the  instruction  received  at  school, 
where  foreign  languages  are  ill-taught,  but  to 
private  tuition  at  home.  Russian  being  a  language 
that  is  unspoken  outside  ihe  borders  of  the  empire, 
the  well-to-do  classes  likely  to  come  into  contact 
with  Westerns  all  seek  to  make  this  contact 
possible.  French  is  sometimes  spoken  exclusivelyin 
Russian  families,  and  Russian  is  used  only  to  speak 
to  the  servants.  There  are  no  religious  educa- 
tional associations  in  Russia.  Religion  is  taught  at 
home  and  at  school  by  priests.  The  so-called  semi- 
naries are  the  institutions  in  which  the  priests  them- 
selves are  trained ;  and  these  are  only  frequented 
by  those  whocontemplate  a  religious  career.  Russian 
children  of  both  sexes  are  good  pupils,  because  they 
apply  themselves  to  learning  with  real  zeal,  possess- 
ing naturally  great  intellectual  curiosity,  which 
prompts  them  to  acquire  with  ardour  all  that  science 
can  offer. 

POPULAR  SUPERSTITIONS. 

Ignorance,  as  well  as  the  fact  that  a  Russian,  as 
a  rule,  does  not  move  far  from  the  narrow  circle  of 
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his  home  or  neighbourhood,  has  kept  alive  an 
endless  series  of  superstitions  in  the  uncultivated 
mind  of  the  Russian  peasant.  The  majority  of 
Russian  superstitions  do^  not  differ  from  those 
current  in  other  lands,  such  as  the  evil  eye,  a 
dislike  to  the  number  thirteen,  a  dread  of  spilling 
salt,  of  unpropitious  days,  and  so  forth.  Some  of 
their  superstitions,  however,  are  characteristically 
Slavonic,  and  are  pervaded  with  that  leaning 
towards  mysticism  inherent  in  the  dreamy,  fatal- 
istic, lazy  nature  of  the  Slav.  The  predominant 
belief  of  the  unlearned  peasant  is,  that  science  is 
the  enemy  of  God,  and  hence  of  religion.  This 
explains  the  popular  hatred  of  doctors  exhibited 
by  whole  masses  of  the  population  all  over  Russia 
during  the  last  cholera  outbreak. 

BOOKS   FOR   THE   PEOPLE. 

The  upper  classes  in  Russia  read  a  good  deal, 
and  the  staple  of  their  reading  consists  of  native 
literature,  though  all  have  a  great  liking  for  French 
and  English  novels.  Tauchnitz's  editions  find  a 
large  sale  in  Russia.  A  literary  taste  is  early  cul- 
tivated among  the  children  of  the  upper  class,  and 
as  soon  as  they  know  how  to  read  they  are  given 
the  Russian  classics.  There  also  exist  several  good 
children's  papers. 

A  literature  of  the  people,  as  may  readily  be 
imagined,  seeing  the  number  of  illiterates  in  the 
empire,  can  hardly  be  said  to  exist.  The  few  who 
read  show  a  marked  preference  for  books  of  a 
religious  character,  such  as  lives  of  the  saints. 
Unlike  the  populace  of  the  West,  they  do  not 
care  for  the  dreadful,  fur  blood-and- thunder  tales. 
They  prefer  recitals  concerning  the  deeds  of 
heroes,  ancient  legends  and  fairy  tales.  Of  late 
the  higher  classes  have  begun  to  publish  works 
specially  destined  for  the  uses  of  the  people,  deal- 
ing with  the  principal  events  of  Russian  history, 
with  the  lives  of  writers  and  well-known  men.  In 
the  towns  the  lectures  organised  for  the  benefit  of 
the  soldiers  and  the  poorer  classes  are  helping  to 
spread  instruction,  but  in  the  country  districts 
people  are  still  very  ignorant  There  exists  a 
society  founded  by  Count  Tolstoi,  and  patronised 
by  all  his  followers,  called  Posrednik,  or  the 
"Intermediary,"  whose  aim  is  to  propagate  good 
books  among  the  uncultured.  The  great  novelist 
has  also  founded  a  school  for  the  people  named 
after  his  own  estate,  as  well  as  a  paper  of  the  same 
name,  in  which  he  develops  his  generous,  humane, 
even  if  slightly  Utopian  ideas. 


POPULAR   SONGS. 

Some  thirty  or  forty  years  ago,  a  certain  Gilferding 
began  to  collect  the  popular  songs  and  recitatives 
of  the  Russian  people,  and  quite  recently  it  has 
been  the  fashion  in  St.  Petersburg  at  evening  parties 
to  listen  to  recitations  of  the  popular  songs  and 
religious  verses.  These  songs  usually  deal  with 
heroes  whose  deeds  have  impressed  the  people's 
minds.  There  exist  several  songs  about  the  Czar 
Ivan  and  about  Peter  the  Great,  and  in  a  still 
later  period  the  soldiers'  songs  praise  the  glories 
of  the  great  Souvarow. 


NEWSPAPERS. 

Newspapers  are  rarely  received  or  read  m  the 
provinces  and  the  country,  and  this  applies  not  only 
to  the  peasantry,  but  also  tp  the  middledass.  The 
cause  is  to  be  sought  in  the  enormous  distances 
between  every  post-office  and  village,  as  well  as  in 
the  high  price  of  Russian  papers,  and  the  insig- 
nificant number  of  those  knowing  how  to  read. 
Some  advanced  minds  have  been  trying  now  and 
then,  and  here  and  there,  to  inoculate  the  people 
with  their  new  social  theories,  but  without  much 
success.  Of  all  that  is  told  them  the  peasants 
understand  but  one  thing,  or  at  least  give  it  but 
one  interpretation,  namely,  that  the  whole  of  the 
land  will  one  day  become  then:  exclusive' property > 
that  they  will  cease  to  pay  taxes,  and  that  land-^ 
owning  will  be  abolished. 

As  might  be  expected,  the  Government  rarely^ 
permits  meetings,  and  those  in  the  streets  are 
strictly  forbidden.  It  is  equally  forbidden  to  dis- 
cuss in  a  public  assembly  any  political  questions 
or  the  doings  of  the  Government  j  and  even  in 
private  such  discussions  are  best  avoided,  as  spies 
abound,  and  the  penalty  for  liberty  of  speech  is. 
very  heavy. 

MUNICIPAL   INSTITUTIONS. 

The  arrangements  which  would  answer  to 
municipal  institutions  in  other  lands  are  com- 
plicated and  intricate  in  Russia,  and  divided  and 
subdivided  into  many  categories.  Towns,  country 
districts,  provinces,  each  have  their  various  executive 
councils ;  and  these  again  treat  of  the  affairs  of  the 
different  sections  of  citizens,  that  is  to  say,  of  pea- 
sants in  cne,  of  burghers  in  another,  of  nobles  in 
a  third  ;  nor  are  the  decisions  made  by  these 
councils  or  by  the  Governors  of  provinces  final. 
In  many  cases  the  Ministry  is. called  on  to  decide, 
and  questions  are  even  at  times  carried  to  a 
higher  court. 

THE   POLICE. 

As  might  be  anticipated,  the  police  force  is  large 
and  well  managed  in  Russia.  Every  town  is  divided 
into  several  quarters,  of  which  each  has  its  chief  of 
police,  with  a  large  staff  under  him. 

Russian  towns  are  apt  to  be  very  dirty;  the 
streets  are  wide,  but  ill- paved  and  ill-lighted,  with 
very  narrow  footpaths,  flanked  by  low  houses  that 
offer  few  comforts.  The  authorities  only  feel  them- 
selves called  upon  to  sweep  and  dean  one  or  two 
of  the  principal  streets. 

There  is  a  good  deal  of  immorality  among  the 
lower  classes,  and  of  a  special  kind,  different  firom 
that  which  is  found  among  the  upper,  whose  morals 
also  are  firequently  loose.  The  cause  of  this  must 
in  large  part  be  attributed  to  the  manner  in  which 
the  people  live,  often  cooped  up  tc^ether  in  great 
numbers  in  one  room. 


SOCIAL   LIFE. 

The  rich  people,  of  course,  have  larger  and  better 
liouses,  usually  surrounded  by  a  garden,  for  the 
Russians  are  passionately  fond  of  flowers ;  but  the 
conditions  of  life  in  the  country  are  devoid  of 
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comfort  and  pleasure.  Taken  as  a  whole,  Russian 
life  is  simple  among  the  well-to-do  classes.  It 
becomes  luxurious  among  the  latter  only  in  the 
big  towns,  where  it  differs  but  slightly  from  the 
easy,  gay  mode  of  life  common  to  the  higher  classes 
all  the  world  over.  Russian  houses  throughout  the 
empire  are  well  constructed  to  keep  out  the  winter 
frosts  and  winds.  In  the  few  summer  months  the 
family  sitting-room  is  usually  the  balcony  among 
the  upper  classes,  while  the  peasants  in  that 
season  live  chiefly  in  their  fields  and  meadows. 
Great  Russian  ladies,  of  course,  have  housekeepers, 
but  Russian  women,  as  a  rule,  occupy  themselves 
much  with  their  household,  and  take  a  practical 
interest  in  the  cattle  and  the  poultry-yard,  and  not 
unfrequently  divide  with  their  steward  the  task  of 
looking  after  the  work  in  the  fields.  Cleanliness 
is  little  cared  for  in  the  peasant  houses,  though  it 
is  a  characteristic  trait  of  the  Russian  peasant  that 


narrow-minded,  illiberal,  and  ignorant  As  a  rule 
the  Russian  lacks  the  gift  of  foresight,  hence  he 
rarely  puts  by,  and  commonly  spends  more  than 
he  can  afford,  the  habit  of  running  into  debt 
being  a  Slavonic  trait.  It  is  said  that  of  late  ihe 
working  classes  have  learned,  through  sad  necessity, 
the  benefits  of  thrift,  so  that  the  deposits  at  the 
post-office  savings  banks  have  greatly  increased. 
According  to  the  data  published  by  the  Ministry  of 
Finance,  the  total  sum  of  savings  In  i893aiiioumed 
to  two  hundred  million  of  roubles.  This  increase 
in  the  savings,  despite  the  bad  harvest  of  the  same 
year,  is  chiefly  attributed  to  the  creation  of  many 
new  post  and  telegraphic  savings  banks. 

The  extremes  of  wealth  and  poverty  are  very 
great  in  Russia  :  many  aristocratic  families  are 
fabulously  rich  ;  the  class  of  Government  officials 
can  live  fairly  well  on  their  earnings;  whereas  the 
peasants  are  excessively  poor  throughout  the  whole 


he  keeps  his  body  and  clothes  cleaner  than  he  does 
his  dwelling.  Every  Saturday  it  is  their  rule  to 
take  a  bath  in  the  characteristic  Russian  fashion  in 
the  public  bath-house  that  is  always  situated  at  the 
extremity  of  every  village  or  estate.  They  dip 
themselves  alternately  into  icy  and  boiling  water, 
beatinj  their  bodies  all  the  while  with  small 
brooms,  after  which  they  leave  the  house  undressed 
in  order  to  throw  themselves  into  the  nearest  river 
or  stream,  no  matter  if  it  be  icy,  and  then, 
dripping  as  they  are,  they  put  on  their  clean  clothes 
without  drying  themselves. 

In  the  provinces,  it  can  scarcely  be  said  that  the 

Eeople  have  an  intellectual  existence.  Few  towns 
oast  a  theatre.  It  is  a  great  thing  if  they  own  a 
club,  where  can  be  found  newspapers  and  reviews. 
But  even  here  the  time  is  chiefly  spent  in  card- 
playing. 

Speaking  generally,  it  may  be  said  of  the  in- 
habitants of  the  Russian  provinces,  that  they  are 


empire.     This  sharp  contrast  may  be  one  of  the 
chief  causes  of  the  rise  of  Nihilism. 


RENT  AND   WAGES. 

In  St.  Petersburg,  Moscow,  Warsaw,  Odessa, 
in  fact  in  all  large  towns,  the  rent  of  houses  Is  vei)" 
high.  In  a  good  quarter  an  apartment  of  nine  to 
ten  rooms  will  cost  about  two  thousand  roubles, 
exclusive  of  firewood,  though  in  Russia  it  is  tlie 
custom  for  landlords  to  let  houses  inclusive  of  a 
certain  amount  of  wood  for  fuel.  Apartments  in 
la^e  towns  are  furnished  with  many  modem 
necessaries  and  comforts,  but  where  these  exist  the 
rent  will  be  even  higher.  In  the  provinces  water 
is  rarely  laid  on  in  the  houses.  These  are  mostly 
built  of  wood,  and  even  here  the  rent  is  far  from 
cheap. 

Industrial  civilisation  is  little  developed  in  Russia. 
the  principal  wealth  of  the  nation  consisting  "" 


agricultural  pioduce  and  the  breeding  of  cattle. 
Workmen's  wages  vary  according  to  regions  and  in- 
dustries. The  average  working  hours  are  fourteen, 
in  which  are  included  two  hours  of  rest,  but  there 
does  not  exist  any  fixed  rule.  Sunday  rest  is  not  very 
strictly  observed  in  most  industrial  establishments. 
Of  course  in  a  land  so  vast  as  Russia,  economic 
conditions  must  naturally  vary  according  to  districts, 
hut,  speaking  generally,  it  may  be  said  that  the  mere 
day-labourer  can  earn  from  thirty  to  forty  kopeks  a 
day,  while  a  skilled  workman  can  earn  from  one 
rouble  and  a  half  to  two  roubles  a  day.  Many  who 
receive  monthly  wages  have  lodging  and  firing  free. 
In  the  siigar  and  spirit  manufactories  workmen  are 
given  a  piece  of  land  on  which  they  can  cultivate 
vegetables  for  their  private  use.  The  sum  total  of 
wages  paid  in  Russia  is  inferior  to  that  gained  by 
workmen  in  other  European  countries,  for  the 
reason  that  there  are  only  two  hundred  and  fifty 
working  days  in  Russia  and  two  hundred  and  thirty 
in  Poland,  whereas  in  other  countries  these  amount 
to  three  hundred  or  three  hundred  and  ten.  In 
Poland  feast  days  are  even  greater  in  number  tiian 
in  Russia,  because  in  that  country  work  is  stopped 


lioth  on  the  f^tes  in  the  Gregorian  Calendar  and  in 
ilie  Julian.  A  workman's  yearly  budget  has  been 
ihus  calculated :  food  66  per  cent.,  wood  and 
light  5  per  cent.,  rent  o,  on  account  of  his  being 
mostly  lodged  by  his  master  ;  clothing  21  per  cent., 
furniture  8  per  cent.  He  does  not  spend  anything 
on  medical  assistance  or  education,  for  most  manu- 
facturers provide  hospitals  and  schools  for  their 
men.  The  workman's  earnings  may  be  reckoned 
to  be  (Ml  an  average  about  18  per  cent.,  whereas 
(he  master  earns  about  82  per  cent. 


CONFEDERATIONS  OF   WORKMF.N, 

The  artel  is  a  peculiarly  Russian  institution, 
and  shows  their  national  propensity  for  coopera- 
tion. These  artels  are  confederations  of  workmen 
who  .settle  in  a  house  together,  and  pay  to  the 
elder,  whom  they  have  selected,  their  quota  for 
sharing  the  common  table.  The  artels  are  of 
various  kinds,  and  difTerently  managed  according 
to  the  industries  they  represent. 

In  Russia  there  is  no  labour  question  in  the 
common  sense  of  the  word,  trades  unions  are 
unknown,  and  strikes  are  severely  forbidden. 
Nevertheless,  until  the  Government  instituted  in- 
spectors of  factories,  these  did  take  place  sometimes, 

MEAL-TIMES. 

The  food  of  the  Russian  workman  is  composed 
chiefly  of  tea  and  black  bread,  soups  made  of  sour 
cabbages  or  beetroots,  with  every  now  and  then  a 
small  piece  of  beef.  The  meat,  however,  is  not 
given  to  the  women  and  children.  They  drink 
with  it  a  concoction  called  kvass.  The  main 
choracter  of  their  fare  is  farinaceous.  During 
I^nt  a  great  deal  of  fish  is  eaten.  Indeed  the 
consumption  of  fish  in  Russia  is  enormous,  for  the 
number  of  fast  days  imposed  by  their  religion  is 
very  great 

The  meal-times  for  lalwtirers  are  dinner  at 
twelve  and  supper  at  eight.  In  the  wealthier 
classes,  and  in  the  large  towns,  it  is  customary  to 
lunch  between  twelve  and  one  o'clock,  and  to  dine 
between  five  and  eight.  In  the  country,  dinner  is 
betweeti  twelve  and  one,  and  supper  between  eight 
and  nine.  In  the  afternoon  a  copious  tea  is  taken, 
corresponding  to  the  English  five  o'clock  tea,  but 
served  in  a  patriarchal  way  on  a  big  table  in  the 
dining  or  sitting  room,  or  even  on  the  balcony,  with 
the  traditional  samovar  in  the  middle,  and  all  the 
family  gathered  around.  At  this  meal,  as  also  at 
the  early  breakfast,  all  the  family  are  expected  to 
be  present. 

The  seveiely  cold  Russian  climate  in  winter 
has  endowed  this  people  with  an  extraordi- 
narily rapid  digestion  which  allows  them  to  eat 
much  and  often.  Drunkenness  is  a  vice  much 
developed  in  Russia,  and  is  by  no  means  confined 
to  the  male  population.  Indeed  it  may  be  said  to 
be  the  national  vice. 

RUSSIAN   WOMEN. 

The  pbce  in  which  national  customs  can  be  best 
studied  is  Moscow,  where  even  the  highest  classes 
have  retained  their  ancient  patriarchal  Slavonic 
customs.  After  this  follow  the  provinces  where 
civilisation  has  not  yet  made  its  mark.  Many  are 
to  be  found  among  the  middle  classes  all  o\'er  the 
country. 

The  Russian  woman  has  taken  a  working  place 
in  society,  thanks  to  the  independence  permitted 
to  her  and  to  her  power  of  initiative,  so  that  she 
is  daily  gaining  more  ground  for  her  energies  to 
work  upon.  But  this  only  refers  to  the  higher  or 
upper  middle  class.  The  peasant  woman  has  re- 
tained her  humiliating  position  of  slave  of  all  work, 
the  tool  of  her  husband's  caprices,  who  treats  his  wife 
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brutally  whenever  his  drunken  moods  so  dispose 
him.  A  Russian  woman  is  absolute  mistress  of  her 
fortune,  and  as  she  is  happily  often  endowed  with 
good  sense  and  practical  intelligence,  she  reigns 
sovereign,  not  only  in  her  own  narrow  circle,  but 
in  society,  and  her  protection  is  sought  even  by 
persons  of  high  political  rank.  Kussian  political 
women  have  ere  now  played  European  roles,  and 
have  taught  many  a  lesson  to  diplomatists.  A  few 
Russian  women  occupy  themselves  with  literature, 
but  so  far,  although  they  have  written  a  few  good 
novels,  they  have  not  produced  anything  of  first- 
class  importance.  As  a  rule,  Russian  women  do 
not  care  for  dress— indeed,  so  indifferent  are  the 
majority  to  their  looks  that  "untidy"  is  the  epithet 
that  one  is  obliged  to  bestow  upon  them.  Out  of 
doors  they  dress  in  sober  colours,  and  even  at 
dinner-parties  it  is  perfectly  correct  to  wear  high, 
woollen,  dark  gowns.  Only  at  balls  it  is  customary 
to  show  luxury  both  in  dress  and  jewellery.  The 
Russians  as  a  rule  possess  very  fine  and  quaint 
jewellery.  The  characteristic  Russian  costume, 
which  is  de  rigueur  at  court,  is  becoming  to  most 
women,  whatever  their  type.  The  headdress, 
which  has  a  cachet  of  its  own,  is  in  the  form  of  a 
diadem,  made  of  silk  or  velvet,  and  embroidered 
with  pearls  and  precious  stones.  Its  original 
purpose  was  to  mask  the  women's  hair,  as  in  bygone 
times  married  women  were  not  allowed  to  show 
their  hair  in  public.  The  Russian  merchants  used 
to  wear  a  special  costume,  but  it  is  gradually 
disappearing.  Local  national  costumes  still  exist 
among  the  peasantry,  and  differ  from  one  province 
to  another.  It  is  more  particularly  noticeable  in 
the  dress  of  the  women  than  of  the  men.  The 
variety  consists  especially  in  the  headdress,  and  in 
the  shape  of  the  skirts.  Russian  coachmen  wear  a 
very  characteristic  uniform,  consisting  in  a  long 
double-breasted  kaftan  with  gold  or  silver  buttons 
and  narrow  silk  sash  with  fringed  ends,  and  a 
black  hat  made  of  sheepskin,  the  edges  of  which 
are  turned  up,  and  round  which  is  fastened  a 
ivreath  of  peacock  feathers.  Fashion  demands 
that  Russian  coachmen  must  be  fair,  with  rather 
long,  round  beards.  They  must  also  be  corpulent, 
and  whenever  nature  has  not  supplied  the  requisite 
amount  of  fat,  they  are  obliged  to  stuff  themselves 
out  with  wadding. 

The  Russian  national  dance,  both  at  court  and 
among  the  upper  classes,  may  be  said  to  be  the 
Mazurka,  which  in  reality  is  more  Polish  than 
Russian.  The  Russian  popular  dance  is  called  the 
Rousskaia,  or  Russian  one.  It  is  danced  by  two 
persons  at  a  time,  a  man  and  a  woman.  The  latter 
waves  a  handkerchief  over  her  head  with  one  hand, 
while  she  holds  the  other  on  her  hip.  The  two  dance 
several  figures,  but  always  remain  separate.  They 
do  not  even  touch  hands.  The  man  makes  various 
leaps  and  jumps,  not  unlike  those  made  in  their 
dance  by  the  peasarits  of  Apulia.  Another  popular 
dance  greatly  resembles  the  English  Sir  Roger  de 
Coverley,    During  all  these  dances  the  people  sing, 

Russia  is  subject  to  foreign  influence  in  science, 


but  not  in  art  or  literature.  Considering  the  op- 
pressive character  of  Russian  life,  it  is  not  to  be 
wondered  at  that  as  yet  she  has  had  no  sfecle  de 
renaissance;  but  of  tale  there  has  been  a  marked 
awakening  in  artistic  life,  and  Russia  is  producing 


some  excellent  painters,  writers,  and  musicians.  A 
philosophical  system  of  her  own  she  has  never  had, 
but  many  of  her  writers  have  dealt  with  philoso- 
phical questions.  In  all  the  theories  they  have  put 
forward  the  markedly  mystical  character  of  the 
Slavonic  mind  has  evinced  itself.  Thanks  to  the 
elasticity  of  the  Slavonic  nature  and  to  their  faculty 
for  assimilation,  Russians  take  easily  and  quickly 
to  foreign  ways.  They  are  no  doubt  a  people 
with  a  future  before  them,  but  before  that  future 
can  be  realised  a  freer  mode  of  government  must 
be  afforded  them  ;  and  liberty  and  independence  are 
the  essential  conditions  of  human  welfere,  so  when- 
ever these  are  lacking  no  individual  or  people  can 
be  content. 


lOUS 


SALT  is  familiar  enough  on  our  tables,  but  it 
is  not  everyone  who  knows  that  half  the  salt 
made  in  this  country  is  used  to  yield  the  soda 
of  the  alkali  trade  and  the  bleaching  powder  of  our 
cotton  factories.  Close  on  two  million  tons  are 
raised  in  this  island  every  year,  a  quarter  of  it 
coming  from  the  lake  district,  not  of  Westmoreland, 
hut  of  Northwich  ;  some  of  it  mined,  most  of  it 
pumped  ;  about  a  cubic  mile  of  it  won  from  the 
earth  every  five  years. 

Salt  mining  is  much  like  other  mining,  but  salt 
pumping  is  a  process  peculiar  to  itself  and  with 
undesirable  consequences.  Mining  only  occa- 
sionally damages  surface  property ;  pumping  results 
in  continual  subsidences  and  lake  formations.  The 
water  as  it  percolates  to  the  pumping  centres  dis- 
solves the  salt  beds.  The  line  of  flow  of  the  brine 
is  like  that  of  water  ;  rills  and  brooks  are  formed, 
and  the  surface  of  the  salt  bed  is  eaten  away  into 
depressions,  into  which  the  overlying  earth  gra- 
dually sinks  and  produces  on  the  land  surface  a 
facsimile  of  the  underground  contour.     Should  the 


fine 
was 
obtained  by  evaporation  ;  whence  the  modern 
"  bay  "  sah  as  distinguished  from  "  rock  "  salt ;  and 
whence  also  the  old  idea  that  the  salt  of  the  sea  was 
the  essential  principle  of  the  sea,  ial  marinum  as 
distinguished  from  sal  peiri,  sal  ammoniacum,  and 
all  the  other  "salts"  or  essential  principles.  But 
although  the  sea  may  contain  the  four  and  a  half 
million  cubic  miles  of  salt  attributed  to  it  by  the 
chemical  ge<^apher,  yet  the  proportion  per  gallon 
is  so  slight  thai  the  inland  brine  has  long  superseded 
it  as  the  chief  source  of  our  supplies. 

The  making  of  salt  by  the  evaporation  of  brine 
in  pans  is  the  very  old  way  and,  in  the  main,  the 
present  way,  but  e^-ery  year  patents  are  taken  out 
for  improvements  in  the  manufacture.  In  the 
ordinary  plan  the  pans  are  independent  of  each 
other,  quadrangular  in  form,  about  a  foot  deep,  and 
with  an  area  of  i,ooo  square  feet  or  less.  Under 
each  are  three  or  four  furnaces,  and  as  the  salt  is 
deposited  at  the  bottom  of  the  pans  it  is  fished  out 
and  moulded  and  dried.  In  the  Pick  process 
there  are  a  heating  chamber,  a  boiling  chamber,  a 
collecting  chamber,  and  a  filtering  chamber ;  and 
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there  are  three  sets  or  sections  of  these  placed  side 
by  side.     The  first  section  is  in  communicalion 
with  a  steam  boiler,  or  with  the  exhaust  steam  from 
an  engine,  while  the   third    section  is  connected 
with  an  air  pump  and   condenser.     Each  of  the 
three  sections  having  been  charged  with  brine,  steam 
is  admitted  to  the  heating  chamber  of  the  first  sec- 
tion, heating  the  brine  in  it.     The  steam  given  off 
from  the  brine  enters  the  steani  chamber  of  the 
second  section  and  heats  the  brine  in  that  section, 
the  steam  from  which  goes  to  the  heating  chamber 
of  the  third  section  and  heats  the  brine 
therein.    A  vacuum  being  maintained  in 
the  three  sections  by  a  pump,  boiling  or 
evaporat' 
tempera  I 
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gent  readers  of  the  Scriptures  are  aware.  The  pro- 
verbs to  which  it  has  given  rise  in  all  nations  are 
countless,  from  the  homely  ones  in  use  among  our- 
selves to  the  picturesque  sayings  of  Eastern  tongues. 
The  Mahomedans  have  special  reverence  for  the 
bond  of  fidelity  or  amity  implied  in  "tasting 
a  man's  salt ; "  this  has  been  shown  in  some  re- 
markable instances  where  it  has  been  accidentally 
partaken  of  Yakiib,  son  of  Laisa-ul-Siifaur  (the 
"  coppersmith  "),  founder,  in  the  latter  half  of  the 
ninth  century,  of  a  line  of  chiefs  enjoying  sovereign 


is  supplied  automatically  to  the  boiling  chamber  of 
each  section,  and  the  processes  of  evaporation  and 
production  are  simultaneous  and  continuous. 

In  another  process  the  brine  is  heated  in  tubular 
heaters  under  hydraulic  pressure,  and  evaporated 
partly  in  open  and  partly  in  closed  evaporators. 
In  another  the  steam  from  the  brine  is  used  as  a 
source  of  water  gas,  and  the  gas  burnt  as  auxiliary 
fuel.  In  all,  the  essential  principle  is  the  boiling 
of  the  brine  as  it  was  boiled  on  the  shores  of  Phoe- 
nicia 3,000  years  ago. 

How  constantly  salt  appears  in  Holy  Writ  all  diii- 


id  worked 
rade  up  to 
the  age  of  one-  or  two- and -twenty,  when, 
suddenly  grovring  desirous  of  a  more  ad- 
venturous life,  he  collected  a  little  band 
of  associates  together,  to  whom  he  offered  himself 
as  leader,  and  betook  himself  to  the  highways  for  a 
living.     Even  in  this  degraded  life  he  distinguished 
himself  by  conduct  that  had  at  least  a  semblance  of 
nobility  in  it.     He  never  robbed  those  who  could 
not  afford  to  lose,  nor  were  his  victims  ever  per- 
sonally injured.     Having,  undiscovered,  excavated 
a  passage  into  the  palace  of  Derham  ben  Nasser, 
governor  of  Seistan,  Yakiib  one  night  introduced 
himself  into  the  apartment  containing  the  treasure, 
and,  hastily  making  up  a  portable  bundle  of  the 
most  costly  things  he  could  find— gold  and  precious 


slones— commenced  his  retreat  towards  the  secret 
opening.  He  had  nearly  reached  it  when  he 
trod  upon  a  small  hard  object  Believing  it  to 
l)e  a  stone  that  had  dropped  from  his  bundle, 
and  unwilling  to  lose  time  by  stopping  to  return  it 
to  the  remainder  of  the  spoil,  he  stooped,  hastily 
picked  up  the  object  on  which  he  had  trodden, 
.-ind  put  it  in  his  mouth,  when  he  instantly  perceived 
it  Co  be  a  piece  of  rock-salt    The  incident  saved 
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it  might  be  that  had  been  concerned  in  the  affair, 
on  receiving  confession  and  explanation  of  the 
circumstance  from  him.  Yakiib  presented  himself 
at  the  palace  fearlessly,  unattended  and  unarmed, 
and  gave  the  explanation  demanded.  The  inci- 
dent was  the  foundation  of  his  fortune  and  future 
power.  Struck  by  his  bearing,  and  discerning  in 
him  the  talents  which  subsequently  indeed  made 
him  a  great  commander,  Derham  offered  to  enrol 


ihe  governor's  treasures,  for,  throwing  down  the 
bundle,  Yakiib  retreated  as  he  had  entered,  empty- 
handed.  There  was  uproar  in  the  palace  next  morn- 
ing when  the  treasurer  discovered  that  the  treasury 
had  been  rifled,  but  consternation  changed  to  won- 
der when  it  was  found  that  not  a  single  article  was 
missing.  Every  effort  was  made  to  unravel  the 
mystery,  but  ineffectually,  until  the  governor  be- 
thought him  of  offering  a  free  pardon  to  whomsoever 


— -e,  ...-     , — ~ ";  Yakub  ac- 
cepted, and  his  rise  was  rapid. 

The  taste  for  salt  is  universal  All  animals  are 
fond  of  it ;  in  some  parts  of  the  world  goats,  oxen, 
sheep  and  others  can  be  decoyed  long  distances 
by  holding  out  a  piece  of  salt  to  them.  Insects 
also,  flies,  even  bees  are  partial  to  it,  while  the  fond- 
ness of  some  birds  for  it  is  very  remarkable.  The 
writer  claims  among  other  acquaintances  just  now 
that  of  a  parrakeet  which  refuses  all  green  food, 
howsoever  templing,  unless  accompanied  by  a  bit 
of  sait.  The  freshest- looking  morsel  of  lettuce  or 
watercress  remains  untouched  until  a  bit  of  salt  is 
added,  when  the  bird  proceeds  gravely  to  bite  off 


a  piece  of  the  lettuce  or  watercress  as  the  case  may 
be,  nibbles  an  instant  at  the  salt,  and  then  eats 
both  together  with  great  relish. 

Salt  has  not  yet  been  found  in  granite  nor  in 
the  crystalline  rocks,  but  otherwise,  so  far  as  is 
already  known,  its  formation  has  been  going  on  in 
all  ages,  and  proceeds  at  this  hour.  The  deposits 
in  the  rocks  lie  at  the  bottom  of  what  was  at  one 
period  of  the  earth's  history  a  large  salt  lake,  or  a 
portion  of  the  sea  shut  off  by  the  rising  of  the  land 
and  the  formation  of  a  bar  across  the  mouth  of  a 
large  bay.  The  climate  at  that  time  must  have  been 
semi-tropical,  having  its  hot  dry  seasons  alternating 
with  copious  rains.  During  the  rainy  season  the 
waters  of  the  lake  would  spread,  over  an  extensive 
area.  In  the  dry  season  evaporation  would  proceed 
at  a  rapid  rate  ;  the  lake  would  shrink  on  all  sides 
and  occupy  only  the  lowest  portions  of  the  area  ;  and 


in  consequence  of  the  continued  evaporation,  the 
salt  would  form  crystals  on  the  bottom  and  sides 
of  the  lake.  These  crystals  would  present  a  beauti- 
ful appearance,  having  sharp  edges  and  a  symmetric 
form.  When  the  rainy  season  set  in  a  great  change 
would  occur.  Torrents  bearing  with  them  mud 
and  sand  would  again  fill  the  lake.  The  heavier 
portions  of  the  sand  would  be  deposited  in  the 
mouth  of  the  streams,  where  the  salt  crystals  would 
be  destroyed  by  fresh  water.  The  fine  mud  or 
clay  would  be  carried  over  the  area  for  long 
distances.  The  sharp  angles  of  the  crystals  would 
be  eaten  away,  and  the  mud  would  settle  in  the 
interstices.  Here  and  there  a  quantity  of  mud, 
sufficient  to  protect  a  crystal  from  destruction, 
would  be  deposited  around  it,  thereby  preserving 
it  for  the  admiring  gaze  of  the  modern  geologist. 
The  alternations  of  wet  and  dry  seasons  would 
cause  the  beds  to  increase  in  thickness.  An 
unusually  hot  season  would  insure  a  deposit  of 
greater  purity  than  the  average,  while  an  abnormally 


wet  season  wotjld  cause  the  clayey  impurities  to 
abound.  This  theory  of  the  formation  of  the 
Cheshire  salt  beds— the  one  that  is  now  generally 
accepted— is  strongly  confirmed  by  the  phenomena 
to  be  witnessed  at  the  present  time  in  the  Dead  Sea 
and  Lake  Sambhur,  in  India. 

In  Cheshire  there  are  two  principal  saliferous 
strata.  The  bottom  bed  is  35  yards  thick.  A 
layer  of  indurated  clay,  30  yards  thick,  separates 
it  from  the  top  bed,  which  is  25  yards  thick,  and 
lies  at  a  depth  varying  from  40  to  80  yards  below 
•the  surface.  Mr.  Thomas  Ward  of  Northwieh 
believes  that  the  Northwieh  beds  probably  occupy 
at  least  three  square  miles.  The  \Vinsford  beds 
cannot  be  less  than  six  square  miles  in  extent, 
containing  at  least  1,900,000,000  tons  of  salt. 

There  is  rock-salt  under  Stafford  Common  nearly 
80  feet  thick  ;  at  Walney  Island  and  Fleetwood  it  is 
from  100  to  500  feet  thick  ;  at  Middlesborough 
the  salt  is  over  100  feet  thick,  and  some  of  it  is 
1,600  feet  below  the  surface.  In  these  eastern 
beds  which  extend  from  Middlesborough  to 
Hartlepool,  the  salt  is  not  mined,  but  a  pipe  is 
driven  down  with  a  smaller  pipe  inside  it,  fresh 
water  being  poured  into  the  outer  pipe,  and  pumped 
up  through  the  inner  one  when  saturated  with 
bnne. 

Droitwich,  in  Worcestershire,  is  one  of  the  oldest 
of  the  salt  towns.  There  the  water,  containing  39 
per  cent,  of  salt,  has  been  used  commercially  ever 
since  the  days  of  the  Romans.  It  is  an  old  town, 
made  older  by  its  incrustations  and  irregular  by 
its  shiftings  and  sinkings.  For  a  truthful  picture 
of  its  local  attractions,  we  have  only  to  refer  to  our 
illustrations,  which  are  more  eloquent  than  pages 
of  descriptive  prose.  Its  rock-salt  beds  are  over 
1 50  feet  thick. 

Far  more  wonderful  ore  the  proportions  of  rock- 
salt  deposits  in  other  quarters  of  the  world.  At 
Cardona,  in  Spain,  the  salt  is  quarried  like  freestone 
out  of  a  cliff  which  is  500  feet  high.  At  Strassfurt 
the  beds  are  of  the  prodigious  thickness  of  1,197 
feet.  The  lowest  bed  is  685  feet  thick.  It  is 
composed  of  pure  rock-salt  with  layers  of  anhydrite 
half  an  inch  thick  dividing  the  salt  at  inlen-als 
of  from  one  to  eight  inches.  The  salt  mine  of 
Wieliczka  in  the  Carpathian  Mountains  has  been 
worked  for  more  than  six  centuries.  The  mine 
is  divided  into  four  fields  or  levels.  In  the  first 
or  highest,  which  is  itself  thirty-four  fathoms 
below  the  surface,  the  packing,  etc.,  for  transit  lakes 
place,  excavation  being  carried  on  in  the  lower.  The 
stages  are  connected  by  shafts  or  winding  stairs. 
When  a  traveller  has  inspected  the  whole  of  it  he 
has  in  fact  visited  a  large  town,  ttnd  all  in  sail. 
There  are  houses,  churches,  obelisks,  statues, 
stabling,  lakes  (there  is  one  of  fresh  water  on  the 
second  level),  and  other  wonders,  including  huge 
chandeliers.  In  one  of  the  chapels  everything  is 
carved  out  of  salt— altar,  walls,  ceiling,  doors, 
crucifixes,  niches,  pedestals,  statues.  There  is 
even  a  museum  for  specimens  of  salt  and  petrified 
and  salted  wood.  Every  street,  alley,  and  turning 
of  this  wonderful  town  has  its  name.  Most 
wonderful  of  all  are  the  ponds  and  lakes,  several 
hundred  feet  long  and  twenty  deep,  with  boats 
kept  on  them. 
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Thousands  of  workers  are  employed  in  the  mine, 
many  of  whom  reside  permanently  in  this  city  of 
salt ;  animals  likewise.  The  inhabitants  are  not 
only  free  from  rheumatism,  but  otherwise  enjoy 
excellent  health ;  and  it  may  be  here  noted  that 
the  health  of  the  workers  in  salt  mines  is  as  a  rule 
good  There  are  exceptions,  however.  The  men 
in  the  salt  range  stretching  from  the  base  of  the 
Suleiman  Mountains  in  Afghanistan  in  an  easterly 
direction  to  the  river  Jhelum  in  the  Punjab,  speedily 
develop  a  species  of  chronic  wasting  catarrh,  and 
rarely  live  to  be  more  than  five-and -thirty  or  forty 
years  of  age.  It  is  stated  that  dead  horses  thrown 
down  into  abandoned  workings  of  the  Wieliczka 
have  been  found  years  after  in  a  perfect  state  of 
preservation.  Fresh  meat  at  the  end  of  a  short 
time  has  become  naturally  salted.  The  feature  in 
connection  with  this  mine  which  will  appear  most 
curious  to  the  general  reader  perhaps  is,  however, 
the  fact  that  strong  currents  of  air  are  encountered 
at  certain  comers  :  occasionally  they  blow  with 
great  violence,  while  whirlwinds  are  not  unknown 
to  it.  A  subterranean  whirlwind  occurred  here  in 
1745.  The  roof  of  a  large  vault  fell  in.  The  con- 
densed air  shot  up  through  the  shafts  and  galleries 
leading  from  the  vault,  upsetting  workmen  and 
their  tools  in  the  upper  storeys,  tearing  down  beams 
and  bursting  open  doors,  and  finally  overthrowing 
the  buildings  that  stood  over  the  pit. 

In  all  the  great  empires  of  the  world,  in  most 
petty  sovereignties,  in  all  republics,  salt  has  formed 
one  of  the  most  important  sources  of  revenue,  and, 
it  may  be  added  with  truth,  prolific  sources  of  abuse. 
Taxation,  enforced  grants,  and  monopolies  in  con- 
nection with  this  primary  need  of  man,  hastened 
the  great  French  Revolution,  played  no  inconsider- 
able part  in  bringing  about  both  Charles  I's  down- 
fall and  the  Irish  Rebellion  of  1641,  and  gave  rise 
in  Flanders  to  one  of  the  most  obstinate  struggles 
on  record  between  the  sturdy  burghers  of  Ghent 
and  their  feudal  over-lords. 

In  most  countries  salt  has  been  at  some  period 
a  royal,  imperial,  or  state  monopoly.  In  China 
it  is  an  imperial  monopoly  at  this  hour.  Rome, 
for  instance,  taxed  salt  and  established  a  monopoly 
upon  the  commodity,  but  the  latter  measure  was 
instituted  for  the  express  purpose  of  commanding 
the  prices  and  bringing  it  within  reach  of  everyone. 
In  India  at  the  present  day  an  eighth  of  the  revenue 
is  derived  from  the  tax  on  salt. 

All  over  the  world  the  pursuit  of  the  salt  indus- 
try may  be  traced  in  the  names  of  highways,  towns, 
and  structures.  Saltwood  Castle  in  Kent,  for  in- 
stance, undoubtedly  owes  its  name  to  the  double 
circumstance  that  it  rose  in  the  neighbourhood  of 
Salterns  and  of  a  forest  whence  fuel  w^as  obtained 
for  the  process  of  evaporation.  Mention,  too,  may 
appropriately  be  made  of  Camden's  statement  that 
under  the  Britons  two  of  the  "wichs"  in  the 
Cheshire  salt  district,  now  known  as  Nantwich  and 
Northwich,  were  then  called  respectively  "  Hellath 
Wen  "  («  White  Salt  Town  ")  and  "  Hellath  Dun  " 
("  Black  Salt  Town  "). 

In  various  countries  anciently,  and  in  some 
Eastern  ones  down  to  the  present  time,  salt  has 
been  recognised  as  a  medium  of  exchange.  Cosmas 
speaks  of  a  salt  currency  as  being  in  use  in  the  heart 


of  Africa  in  the  sixth  century.  Marco  Polo,  in  his 
work  "  Concerning  the  Kingdoms  and  Marvels  of 
the  East,"  written  in  the  thirteenth  century,  tells  us 
the  Tibetans  had  none  of  the  Great  Khan's  paper 
money,  but  used  salt  instead.  Their  small  change 
was  made  thus  :  they  had  salt  which  they  boiled 
and  set  in  a  mould  flat  below  and  round  above,  and 
every  piece  from  the  mould  weighed  half  a  pound. 
On  these  moulds  the  prince's  mark  was  set,  and 
none  but  royal  officers  specially  appointed  were 
permitted  to  make  it.  Eighty  of  these  moulds 
were  reckoned  to  be  equal  to  a  "saggio  of  fine 
gold."  It  is  touching  to  read  of  the  impositions 
practised  on  the  simple  hill  tribes  by  the  traders, 
who  were  wont  to  induce  them,  according  to  their 
needs  or  simplicity,  to  accept  sixty,  fifty,  or  even 
forty  salt  cakes  only,  in  exchange  for  one  of  their 
"  saggios  of  fine  gold."  The  arrival  of  salt  among 
them  in  any  shape  was,  however,  a  subject  of 
rejoicing.  The  perfect  moulds  were  kept  for 
circulation  as  money,  the  broken  pieces  for  domestic 
use,  and  possibly  as  a  sweetmeat  for  children,  who 
here,  as  in  parts  of  Africa,  were  accustomed  to 
collect  round  the  housewife  as  she  prepared  the 
repasts  for  the  day,  and  accept  an  atom  of  salt 
with  the  same  avidity  as  the  little  ones  of  our  own 
and  other  countries  of  Europe  receive  candied  peel 
or  raisins. 

A  "  salt-tower  "  was  a  regular  feature  of  fortresses 
in  mediaeval  times.  There  is  one  so  named  in  the 
outer  bulwarks  of  the  Tower  of  London.  In 
palaces,  manor-houses,  cunvents,  and  monasteries 
there  was,  invariably,  a  portion  of  the  building 
known  as  the  salt-tower,  house,  pit,  or  room. 
These  towers  or  houses  were  used,  it  is  thought, 
not  only  for  the  storage  of  salt,  but  for  the  salting 
and  storing  of  provisions.  There  were  the  stores 
of  salted  fish  for  fast  days,  and  salted  venison  and 
other  flesh  for  use  in  travelling,  and  provisioning 
the  manor  or  palace  in  winter,  or  in  case  of  scarcity 
from  any  cause.  Salted  provisions  were  much  used 
throughout  mediaeval  times,  and  even  down  to 
comparatively  recent  date,  and  were  esteemed 
wholesome.     A  different  idea  prevails  now. 

It  may  be  a  surprise  to  learn  that  books  and 
rules  on  etiquette  were  compiled  as  far  back  as 
the  fifteenth  century.  Directions  also  for  the 
"  refectioner "  of  a  religious  house,  or  butler  or 
"  pantry-man  "  of  a  "  lord,"  in  setting  out  a  table. 
The  "  Boke  of  Kervynge,"  by  Wynkyn  de  Worde, 
was  issued  in  15 13,  but  there  is  a  "Child's  Boke 
of  Courtesy  "  that  dates  from  1500,  and  a  "  Babees 
Boke  "  from  1475.  I"  ^^^  careful  instructions  are 
given  on  the  subject  of  salt,  where  and  how  it  is  to 
l>e  placed  on  the  table,  and  the  proper  etiquette  to 
be  observed  in  taking  it.  The  splendid  "  salt "  of 
exquisite  design,  workmanship,  and  materials,  below 
which  persons  under  a  certain  rank  were  to  place 
themselves,  was  evidently — except  possibly  for  the 
use  of  a  very  illustrious  guest — an  ornament  only, 
for  minute  instructions  are  given  also  as  to  the 
placing  of  "  the  trencher  salts."  The  trencher  salts 
(or  salt-cellars)  were  small  receptacles  for  the 
commodity,  and  were  (probably  according  to  the 
rank  and  means  of  the  entertainer)  to  be  placed 
on  the  right  hand  of  every  guest,  or  between  every 
two  or  three  persons.     It  was  not  "  graceful "  to 


take  the  salt  except  with  a  "  clean  knyfe,"  far  less  to 
dip  your  "  mete  "  into  the  salt-cellar.  The  "  Babees 
Boke"  is  very  emphatic  on  this  point : 

"The  salte  a1«3  toache  not  in  his  salere 
With  noliyni  mete,  Lul  lay  it  honeslly 
On  youre  Trenchoure,  for  that  is  curtcEy." 

The  refectioner  of  a  monastery  was  required  to 
furnish  salt-cellars  for  the  refection  table  out  of 
'lis  revenues.     "The  monks  took  salt  with  their 


knives,"  we  are  told,  and  "none  might  wipe  his 
knife  on  the  table-cloth," 

Down  to  the  early  part  of  the  present  century 
salt  was  a  comparatively  dear  commodity  in  this 
country.  The  repeal  of  the  salt-tax  in  1825, 
however,  speedily  placed  it  at  trifling  cost  within 
reach  of  all ;  but  the  repeal  may  be  said  to  have 
l)een  the  knell  of  the  saltern  industry,  for  it  enabled 
the  Cheshire  manufacturers  to  sell  it  at  so  low  a 
price  that  those  who  made  their  salt  from  the  sea 
could  no  longer  compete  with  them. 

C.   BEESTON, 


SLEEPINESS    AND    SLEEPLESSNESS. 


"  TT  ALF our  days  we  pass  in  the  shadow  of  the 

l\  earth,  and  the  brother  of  death  extracteth  a 
third  part  of  our  lives." 

The  subject  of  this  paper  is  one  that  is  certainly 
increasing  in  interest  and  becoming  of  more  im- 
portance daily. 

Although  brain  workers,  or  "  heads,"  are  said  to 
differ  from  physical  workers,  or  "  hands,"  in  that  the 
former  cannot  sleep,  while  the  latter  cannot  wake  ; 
nevertheless  when  sleep  can  be  procured  it  is  of 
the  very  first  importance  for  our  head  workers  of 
the  present  day 

In  most  cases  the  diDiculty  of  getting  sleep  after 
hard  mental  work  is  removed  by  a  short  spell  of 
physical  exercise.  "  After  supper  walk  a  mile  "  is  an 
old  saying,  full  of  sleep-giving  wisdom,  and  is  based 
on  sound  physiology.  We  shall  understand  the 
modus  operamii  better  if  we  consider  for  a  moment 
the  way  in  which  sleep  ordinarily  comes  to  pass. 

The  amount  of  blood  circulating  in  the  brain 
is  dependent  on  the  activity  of  that  organ  :  the 
greater  the  amount  of  thought,  the  greater  the 
amount  of  blood ;  the  more  profound  the  brain 


rest,  the  lesser  the  quantity  in  circulatioa  The 
blood  was  made  for  the  brain,  not  the  brain 
for  the  blood  ;  hence  it  is  not  strictly  true  thai 
a  small  amount  of  blood  in  the  head  produces 
brain  rest,  but  rather  that  it  is  the  result  of  it. 

The  fact  of  an  increased  flow  of  blood  to  the 
head  during  mental  exertion  has  been  most 
ingeniously  proved  for  us  by  Mosso,  an  Italian 
physiolc^ist  who  constructed  an  ingenious  balance 
in  which  a  man  could  lie  down  so  that  his  head 
exactly  balanced  his  heels.  When  a  man  so 
balanced  commences  to  think  over  some  problem, 
or  some  interesting  subject,  his  head  gradually 
descends  while  his  heels  ascend,  owing  to  the 
increased  weight  of  the  brain  from  the  increased 
amount  of  blood  circulating  in  it. 

Sleep  is  a  condition  depending  on  many  inter- 
dependent factors  which  we  will  consider. 

The  first  of  these  is  haiit  The  man  who  retires 
to  rest  at  exactly  the  same  hour,  or  a  young  child  put 
to  bed  at  eleven  o'clock  every  morning,  will  go  to 
sleep  naturally  after  the  first  few  days,  provided  the 
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hour  is  adhered  to  exactly.  It  takes  a  much 
longer  time  to  acquire  the  liabit  of  sleeping  in  the 
daytime,  but  even  this  can  be  successfully  accom- 
plished by  adults  with  perseverance.  Those  who 
are  not  able  to  go  to  sleep  at  regular  hours  have 
often  veiy  broken  nights,  though  the  contrary  is 
sometimes  the  case ;  because  habit  is  only  one,  after 
all,  of  the  seven  factors  that  we  shall  enumerate. 

The  second  one  is  suggestion.  Hypnotism  has 
been  so  d^raded  by  needless  experiments,  so 
vulgarised  by  exhibitions,  and  so  surrounded  with 
an  atmosphere  of  trickery  and  deceit,  that  any 
allusion  to  its  powers  is  received  with  natural  sus- 
picion. Nevertheless  there  can  be  no  doubt,  where 
once  the  will  is  surrendered,  of  the  power  of  sugges- 
tion. 

Now  most  sleep,  not  all,  comes  by  suggestion. 
We  may  fall  asleep  without  knowing  it  in  a  sitting 
or  even  a  standing  position  ;  but  most  sleep  is  the 
result  of  deliberate  intention  :  we  feel  the  pressure 
of  the  bed  and  bedclothes,  we  know  the  meaning 
of  the  still,  darkened  room,  we  remember  the  reason 
for  laying  aside  our  clothes,  we  hear  the  clock 
strike  ten  or  eleven,  and  the  servants  going  upstairs 
to  bed — and  all  these  sights  and  sounds  whisper  the 
sweet  word  "  sleep  "  to  the  tired  brain. 

The  third  factor  is  environment  Our  sur- 
roundings, as  we  have  seen,  are  different  in  the  bed- 
room from  anywhere  else.  The  bed  rests  our 
weary  limbs,  the  soft  pillow  our  tired  head,  the 
stillness  our  ears,  the  darkness  our  eyes,  the 
warmth  soothes  our  cutaneous  nerves,  and  all 
together  conspire  to  produce  sleep.  But  then, 
again,  this  environment  must  be  suited  to  the 
individual.  A  hard  bed  suits  one,  a  soft  bed  another, 
a  spring  bed  a  third.  One  wants  linen,  another 
cotton  sheets  ;  some  prefer  heavy  blankets,  others 
light  eiderdown  quilts.  The  pillow  must  be  of 
down  for  one,  of  horsehair  for  another ;  high  for  one, 
low  for  another.  The  amount  of  air  must  be  regu- 
lated for  each  one ;  the  size  of  the  room  and  the 
amount  of  quiet  must  be  considered.  Often,  indeed, 
subtler  questions  still  arise,  as,  for  instance,  whether 
the  bed  lies  north  and  south  or  east  and  west. 

The  fourth  factor  is  the  deliberate  action  of  the 
will.  If  we  will  to  keep  awake,  we  can  do  much 
to  accomplish  it ;  if  we  will  to  sleep,  other  circum- 
stances being  favourable,  we  go  to  sleep— the  will 
turns  the  scale.  The  will  controls  our  actions  : 
hence  we  deliberately  close  our  eyes,  and  extend 
our  limbs  in  the  most  easy  postures.  We  deliberately 
withdraw  our  minds  from  all  distracting  and  dis- 
turbing thoughts.  Great  men,  with  commanding 
wills,  have  wellnfgh  the  power  of  compelling 
sleep  independently  of  surroundings  and  other 
factors.  Indeed,  in  spite  of  the  most  sleep-dis- 
pelling surroundings  some  men  can  sleep  at  will ; 
in  others  the  faculty  seems  to  be  inherited.  In 
either  case  there  can  be  no  doubt  of  its  value, 
and  the  great  help  it  affords  in  getting  through  an 
enormous  amount  of  work. 

It  is  told  of  -Pitt,  that  at  the  time  of  the  mutiny 
of  the  Nore,  when  the  marines  were  said  to  be 
marching  on  London,  he  was  roused  from  his  sleep 
for  instructions,  and  that  when  the  messenger 
subsequently  returned  to  contradict  the  rumour, 
he  found  the  Prime  Minister  again  asleep,  even 


in  these  alarming  circumstances.  Wellington  slept 
calmly  before  Waterloo.  Napoleon's  faculty  of 
sleep  has  been  often  noted.  There  is  a  basis  of 
reason  in  the  saying,  that  "great  men  are  the 
men  who  can  sleep  at  any  time."  They  are  in  good 
condition  for  thought  or  action  at  any  moment 
Lord  Palmerston  might  often  be  seen,  in  the  inter- 
vals of  hot  debate,  fast  asleep  in  his  seat,  with  his 
hat  well  over  his  eyes. 

The  fifth  factor  is  the  blood.  The  popular 
scientific  reason  for  sleep  is  what  is  called  the 
anaemia  of  the  brain,  or,  in  other  words,  its  blood- 
lessness.  We  do  not  dispute  the  fact,  but  question 
whether  it  is  cause  or  effect.  At  first  it  is  clear 
that  the  tranquillity  and  rest  of  brain  lessen  the 
blood-flow,  an4  that  the  lessened  blood-supply  is 
thus  the  effect ;  but  later  on  it  is  quite  possible, 
this  decrease  being  continued,  that  it  in  its  turn 
becomes  the  cause  of  the  deeper  sleep  that 
follows. 

The  sixth  factor  is  fatigue.  The  more  we  are 
bodily  fatigued  the  easier  is  it  to  sleep,  and  certain 
forms  of  brain  fatigue,  not  brain  excitement,  are 
also  favourable  to  sleep.  We  all  know  how  well 
labourers  sleep,  and,  as  a  rule,  all  who  undergo 
physical  toil,  especially  in  the  open  air.  An  out- 
door life  is  highly  conducive  to  sleep. 

The  last  factor  we  shall  name  is  the  temperament 
of  the  person.  Some  are  nervous,  others  sanguine, 
others  lymphatic,  others  bilious,  and  so  on,  and 
there  can  be  no  doubt  that  some  not  only  require, 
but  get  a  far  greater  amount  of  sleep  than  others. 
So  that  to  lay  down  fixed  laws  is  contrary  to  sound 
physiology. 

In  going  to  sleep  every  part  does  not  go  to  sleep 
at  once,  but  sense  after  sense  reaches  the  inactive 
anaemic  stage,  when  consciousness  disappears,  the 
sight,  the  touch,  the  hearing,  the  smelling,  all  go 
one  by  one.  As  in  the  Kreutzer  Sonata,  each 
musician,  towards  the  end,  rises  and  extinguishes 
his  light  and  leaves  the  orchestra  in  turn,  till  only 
two  or  three,  and  at  last  but  one  is  left,  and  then, 
the  last  going  with  his  light,  darkness  and  silence 
supervene  ;  so  are  the  lights  turned  out  in  the 
brain,  one  by  one,  until  all  consciousness  is  lost- 
Cold  weather  favours  sleep,  as  is  seen  so  strikingly 
in  the  hibernation  of  animals. 

We  need  not  spend  much  time  in  proving 
the  necessity  for  sleep.  Every  organ  of  the 
body  has  its  periods  of  work  and  rest,  but,  as 
a  rule,  these  succeed  each  other  at  brief  intervals. 
The  heart  acts  seventy  times  a  minute,  and 
rests  as  often,  and  so  on.  But  the  body  as  a 
whole  only  rests  once  in  twenty- four  hours,  and 
then  for  a  prolonged  time. 

Infants  sleep  about  four-fifths  of  their  life. 
Children  require  from  ten  to  twelve  hours,  youths 
about  nine  ;  but  the  time  required  afterwards 
varies  greatly  according  to  the  temperament  and 
occupation.  John  Wesley's  dictum  of  six  for  a 
man,  seven  for  a  woman,  and  eight  for  a  fool  is 
more  honoured  in  these  hard-working  days  in  the 
breach  than  in  the  observance,  and  many  men 
would  be  fools  indeed  if  they  took  less  than  eight 
hours.  Humboldt  is  said  to  have  required  but 
four  hours;  but  I  do  not  know  if  this  is  true. 
Some  take  insufficient  sleep  for  years,  spending 
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their  nights  in  study  or  amusement;  but  Nature 
takes  her  revenge  sooner  or  later  on  all  such. 

To  deprive  a  man  utterly  of  sleep  is  to  doom 
him  to  the  most  horrible  of  deaths,  and  nothing 
is  so  depressing  as  want  of  sleep  ;  and  nothing 
invigorates  the  body  and  mind  like  its  restoration. 

All  sleep,  however,  is  far  from  being  the  same 
sleep.  The  quality  varies  quite  as  much,  and  is 
quite  as  important,  as  the  quantity. 

Some  sleep  mainly  consists  of  dreams. 

In  dreams,  although  there  is  complete  absence  of 
will-power  and  intelligent  guidance,  the  mind  is 
only  partially  at  rest,  and  the  sleep  is  not  therefore 
so  refreshing  or  good. 

It  is  believed  that  all  animals  that  possess  the 
higher  brain-centres  dream.  Dogs  and  cats  often 
start  and  bark  or  mew  in  their  sleep. 

Dreams  are  generally  a  mosaic  of  the  events  of 
the  day  combined  with  those  of  earlier  date,  all 
wrought  up  into  a  continuous  and  fantastic  whole. 

When  the  sleep  is  getting  lighter  towards  morning 


the  mind  seems  to  awake  before  consciousness 
returns,  and  dreams  take  place.  In  profound  sleep 
there  are  no  dreams. 

Sometimes  the  subject  that  has  last  occupied  the 
brain  is  that  dreamt  of.    The  section  of  the  brain 


engaged  in  hard  study  has  probably  not  been 
so  completely  emptied  of  blood  as  the  other  ports 
of  the  brain,  and  hence  retains  its  activity  after  it 
is  lost  elsewhere.  Dreams  not  only  depend  on  the 
quantity  but  the  quality  of  the  blood.  Bad  blood, 
or  that  overladen  with  carbonic  acid  from  sleeping 
in  too  close  a  room,  produces  bad  dreams,  just  as 
when  awake  it  produces  depressed  thoughts.  The 
dreams  are  always  dreadful  when  sleeping  on  the 
back,  from  the  pressure  of  the  stomach  behind  on 
the  great  solar  plexus,  one  of  the  great  nerve-centres 
of  the  body. 

In  sleep-walking  the  impressions  produced  by 
the  stiil  active  mind  are  sufficiently  vivid  to  awake 
not  only  the  ideal  centres  to  activity,  but  the  motor 
centres  as  well. 

Sleep  when  dreamless  and  profound  throughout 
is  far  the  best.  Going  to  bed  at  night  and  rising  in 
the  morning  are  like  a  veritable  death  and  resur- 
rection. Life  begins  afresh,  and  with  renewed 
power,  hope,  and  courage. 

Placid,  motionless  sleep  is 
much  more  restful  than  when 
the  body  is  continuouily 
tossing  to  and  fro.  The  very 
fact  of  resting  still  in  bed  is  a 
great  refreshment,  even  when 
one  cannot  sleep.  Sleep  is 
generally  most  profound  in 
the  first  few  hours.  As  the 
brain-centres  get  refreshed 
sleep  becomes  lighter. 

Having  spoken  of  sleepi- 
ness, let  us  turn  to  the  more 
painful  topic  of  sleeplessness. 
The  causes  of  sleeplessness 
are  as  various  as  the  factors 
in  sleepiness. 

The  temperamenl  is  often 
gainst  it,  especiallj^  if  naturally 
of  a  nervous  or  irritable  or 
anxious  kind.  Severe  mental 
strain,  worry,  shock,  too  great 
bodily  exhaustion,  dyspepsia, 
hunger,  heat,  discomfort  in 
bed,  noise,  light,  irr^ular 
habits,  bad  circulation,  old 
age,  are  all  causes  of  sleep- 
lessness. 

The  methods  of  inducing 
sleep  are  still  more  numerous 
than  the  ills  that  destroy  it. 

In  the  first  place,  the  bed- 
room should  be  well  ventilated, 
not  only  for  sleep,  but  in  order 
that  the  greatest  benefit  may 
be    derived   from    iL      It  is 
stated  on  high  authority  that 
out  of  every  one  hundred  parts 
of  oxygen  that  we  require  for 
the  use  of  the  body,  thirt>'- 
three  parts  only  are  absorbed  during  the  day,  and 
sixty-six  at  night.     There  can  be  no  doubt  that  «e 
should  always  strive  (though  we  shall  never  succeed) 
to  have  the  air  inside  a  bedroom  as  pure  as  the 
air  outside.    To  this  end  the  windows  should  always 
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(with  but  the  rarest  exception)  be  open  at  the  top 
in  such  a  way  that  no  direct  down-draught  can  blow 
upon  the  sleeper.  This  can  easily  be  accomplished 
by  the  aid  of  any  of  the  ingenious  devices  now  in 
vogue  and  known  to  any  sanitarian. 

Sometimes  sleeplessness  arises  from  hunger. 
The  dinner  is  early,  at  1.30,  then  there  is  tea  about 
6,  and  nothing  more  till  8.30  next  morning.  In 
this  case  there  is  no  cure  like  a  plate  of  perridge- 
and-milk  about  9.30. 

In  extreme  cases  I  have  done  more,  and  given  a 
mutton-chop  and  a  little  stout  about  8,  with  the 
best  results. 

Some  find  relief  by  having  sandwiches  or  biscuits 
by  the  bed  in  the  night,  to  be  taken  when  awake. 

Warm  beverages  before  retiring  to  rest  are  good, 
drawing  the  blood  from  the  brain  down  to  the 
stomach.  A  bowl  of  soup  will  thus  often  procure 
sleep. 

Anything  that  draws  the  blood  from  the  brain 
and  thus  favours  the  condition  of  sleep-anaemia  is 
sound  in  principle  and  may  be  successful  in  practice. 

Hydropathic  remedies,  including  wet  compresses 
round  the  body,  3  yards  of  linen  or  flannel  15  inches 
wide,  the  last  i^  yard  covered  with  mackintosh  and 
well  wrung  out  of  warm  water,  and  wrapped  round 
the  body  with  the  mackintosh  outside,  act  like  a 
large  poultice  round  the  body,  and  draw  the  blood 
from  the  brain. 

One  learned  theologian  finds  rest  only  by  adopt- 
ing a  similar  bandage  round  each  leg,  whereby  the 
blood  is  drawn  still  farther  away  from  the  brain. 
Hence  hot  bottles  are  good,  and  not  bad  things  or 
needless  luxuries. 

In  extreme  cases  of  bad  circulation,  with  a  hot 
head  and  cold  feet,  still  more  energetic  measures  are 
needed  in  the  shape  of  a  mustard  foot-bath,  for 
fifteen  minutes,  or  a  general  hot  bath  at  100**  for 
the  same  time,  or  a  hydropathic  "  pack  "  for  half  an 
hour.  We  will  not  describe  this  last  and  most 
powerful  means  of  inducing  sleep  in  cases  of  bad 
circulation  and  irritable  brains,  especially  in  the  case 
of  children,  as  the  details  are  too  complicated  to 
be  carried  out  successfully  unless  they  have  first 
l)een  witnessed. 

Another  class  of  methods  of  securing  sleep  when 
deprived  of  it  through  over-activity  of  brain  consists 
in  reducing  the  brain  to  a  state  of  rest  by  constant 
monotonous  exercise,  such  as  listening  to  an  un- 
interesting book  read  aloud  in  a  monotone.  We 
will  not  specify  the  books  that  would  be  suitable 


for  this  purpose,  as  that  would  be  unkind,  but  we 
know  several.  Some  soothe  their  brains  by  count- 
ing imaginary  sheep  jumping  through  an  imaginary 
hole  in  an  imaginary  hedge,  and  similar  devices, 
which  more  often  fail  than  succeed,  because  the 
very  effort  of  imagination,  being  an  effort,  defeats 
its  object.  But  the  idea  is  a  good  one,  and  is  best 
carried  out  by  counting  something  that  exists. 
Now,  in  a  dark  bedroom  nothing  can  be  seen  to 
count,  and  there  ought  not  to  be  much  to  hear.  The 
very  best  thing,  therefore,  is  to  count  your  own 
breaths,  and  go  on  steadily  till  you  fall  asleep. 
This  is  a  plan  not  generally  known,  and  can  be 
safely  recommended. 

An  ingenious  friend  of  mine  who  cannot  sleep 
at  night  has  fitted  up  a  joiner's  shop  in  the 
corner  of  his  dressing-room.  His  insomnia  arises, 
like  so  many,  from  incessant  brain-work,  and  his 
brain  is  too  active  to  allow  him  to  sleep  above 
an  hour  or  so.  Then  he  wakes  up,  and  could 
not  sleep  again  till  he  invented  this  device. 
He  gets  up,  puts  on  a  warm  dressing-gown,  and 
goes  to  his  bench,  putting  down  a  little  food  to 
warm,  works  steadily  away  for  an  hour  or  so,  making 
a  box,  or  book-shelves,  or  what  not,  and  then  he 
goes  to  bed  and  gets  refreshing  sleep  for  some 
hours.  The  plan  has  cost  him  a  good  deal  of 
money  that  could  ill  be  spared,  but  he  told  me, 
only  an  hour  ago,  that  it  w^ell  repaid  him,  and  hence 
I  think  I  can  safely  recommend  it.  I  may  add  he 
is  over  seventy  years  of  age. 

The  sound  of  running  water  is  very  soothing  and 
sleep-producing,  but  is  not  often  available  for 
purposes  of  sleep  for  obvious  reasons. 

Simply  walking  about  the  room  till  tired,  or  taking, 
as  it  has  been  called,  a  cold-air  bath,  is  an  effectual 
plan,  but  one  to  be  adopted  with  caution,  for  fear 
the  cure  may  be  worse  than  the  disease  l)y  inducing  a 
chill. 

With  children  all  night  lessons  should  be 
abolished,  and  hot  bottles  given,  not  only  to 
induce  sleep,  but  that  they  should  sleep  in  a 
straight  instead  of  curled-up  position,  which  has  a 
great  bearing  on  their  future  growth. 

But  I  must  cry  halt,  as  I  already  have  an  uneasy 
feeling  that  this  article  will  be  one  of  those  that 
will  be  recommended,  if  slowly  read  in  a  monotone, 
to  produce  sleep  in  the  shortest  time  on  record. 
If  such  be  the  result,  whatever  may  be  its  demerits, 
it  surely  will  not  have  been  written  in  vain. 

ALFRED   SCHOFIELD,  M.D. 
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THE  SUPPOSED   NEW   ELEMENT. 

IS  there  room  for  a  new  element,  or  are  all  the 
old  problems  of  chemical  cosmography,  so  far 
as  our  own   earth   is  concerned,  sufficiently 
explained  ?    Are  there  still  in  earth  or  air  some 
elusive  substances  which   have  hitherto  escaped 


detection,  and  do  they  exist  in  so  Protean  and 
"allotropic"  a  form  as  to  deceive  us  by  their 
disguises?  Such  are  some  of  the  questions  which 
have  long  been  familiar  to  the  chemical  mind,  and 
any  new  and  positive  contribution  to  our  knowledge, 
though  it  may  recall  us  from  the  study  of  the 
distant  starry  atmospheres  to   the  more  homely 
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gaseous  envelope  of  our  own  earth,  will  be  felt  less 
as  a  rebuke  than  as  an  encouragement,  incentive, 
and  reward. 

The  event  of  the  Oxford  meeting  of  the  British 
Association  was  undoubtedly  the  announcement  by 
Lord  Rayleigh  and  Professor  Ramsay  of  the  dis- 
covery of  a  new  gas  in  the  earth's  atmosphere. 
Some  days  before  the  news  was  publicly  proclaimed, 
the  secret  had  been  whispered  in  the  inner  circles 
of  the  Chemical  Section.  It  was  in  fact  generally 
known  that  Lord  Rayleigh  had  been  for  many 
years  engaged  upon  the  determination  of  the 
densities  of  various  gases.  We  have  now  learnt 
that  in  the  course  of  his  investigations  he  found  in 
the  case  of  nitrogen  different  densities  amount- 
ing to  about  one-half  per  cent,  according  as 
the  gas  was  obtained  from  chemical  compounds 
on  the  one  hand  or  from  the  nitrogen  of  the 
atmosphere  on  the  other.  This  and  other  points 
continued  to  occupy  the  attention  of  both  Lord 
Rayleigh  and  Professor  Ramsay,  and  within  the 
two  weeks  preceding  the  meeting  at  Oxford  they 
succeeded  in  isolating  from  the  atmospheric  nitro- 
gen a  new  gas,  a  second  inert  ingredient  denser  than 
true  nitrogen.  This  they  have  done  in  two  ways. 
The  first  method  employed  was  that  used  by 
Cavendish  in  his  demonstration  of  the  composi- 
tion of  nitric  acid,  which  we  need  not  describe 
in  detail.  It  will  be  sufficient  to  say  that  Caven- 
dish found  there  was  always  in  his  experiments 
a  small  residue  of  gas  which  could  not  be  con- 
verted into  nitric  acid,  but  it  was  so  small  that  he 
neglected  it,  probably  thinking  it  to  be  due  to  some 
unexplained  experimental  error.  This  residual  gas 
is  Rayleigh  and  Ramsay's  new  substance,  and  they 
have  obtained  it  in  Cavendish's  way.  The  second 
method,  giving  much  larger  quantities  of  the  new 
gas,  depends  upon  the  removal  of  nitrogen  from  the 
oxygenated  air  by  passing  it  over  heated  magnesium. 

Briefly,  one  hundred  cubic  centimetres  of  it  have 
thus  been  obtained.  The  density  of  the  new 
substance  is  i9'8  times  as  great  as  that  of  hydrogen, 
whereas  the  density  of  nitrogen  is  only  14  times 
Jis  great.  That  this  residual  gas  is  not  nitrogen  is 
inferred  from  the  manner  of  its  preparation,  and 
from  its  spectrum,  where  an  intense  blue  line  is 
shown  instead  of  the  faint  line  which  appears  in  the 
nitrogen  spectrum.  The  new  gas,  it  is  estimated, 
amounts  to  i  per  cent,  of  the  earth's  atmosphere. 

The  claim  that  the  newly  discovered  gas  is  a  new 
element  has  been  already  challenged  by  Professor 
Dewar,  whose  experiments  in  producing  liquid  air 
have  given  him  so  high  a  position  as  an  analyst  of 
the  atmospheric  gases.  The  professor  fully  con- 
cedes the  claim  that  a  discovery  has  been  made, 
but  he  thinks  the  new  gas  may  be  simply  the  old 
nitrogen  in  a  new  form— the  "  allotropic  "  disguise 
to  which  allusion  has  already  been  made.  He 
even  suggests  that  the  new  substance  is  being 
unconsciously  manufactured  by  the  respective 
experimenters,  and  not  separated,  as  they  imagine, 
from  the  ordinary  air.  Allotropy,  as  it  is  called, 
has  doubtless  much  to  answer  for  in  chemical 
experiments,  the  property  of  existing  in  two  or 
more  conditions  which  are  distinct  in  their  physical 
or  chemical  relation  being  apt  to  deceive  the 
acutest  of  experimenters.     It  is  well  known  that 


the  electrical  stimulation  of  nitrogen  does  produce 
two  distinct  spectra,  presumably  due  to  different 
molecular  conditions.  "  We  have  only  to  assume," 
says  Professor  Dewar,  "  that  when  nitrogen  enters 
into  chemical  combination  with  another  substance 
— whether  oxygen,  as  in  the  case  of  Lord  Rayleigh's 
plan  of  working,  or  magnesium,  as  in  that  of 
Professor  Ramsay— a  small  portion  of  the  gas  is 
condensed  molecularly  into  an  allotropic  form 
having  one^and-a-half  times  its  normal  density. 
We  are  familiar  with  such  action  in  the  case  of 
the  transition  of  oxygen  into  ozone,  and  practically 
identical  methods  are  being  employed  in  the 
assumed  separation  of  the  new  substance  from  air." 

Professor  Dewar  adds  some  very  fruitful  sug- 
gestions of  his  own  as  to  the  greater  density  and 
inertness  of  the  new  nitrogen — the  tri-atomic  form 
of  the  gas,  as  he  is  inclined  to  call  it— and  as  to 
the  probable  excess  in  the  estimate  of  its  amount, 
which  he  thinks  does  not  exceed  one-half  per  cent 
in  normal  air.  Yet  were  it  produced  in  ever  so 
small  a  quantity— as,  for  example,  by  the  passage 
of  electrical  discharges — its  very  inertness  would 
favour  its  accumulation,  just  as  the  high  chemical 
activity  of  oxygen  tends  to  its  dissipation.  If, 
therefore,  in  the  long  course  of  ages  the  quantity 
of  this  allotropic  form  of  nitrogen  remains  in- 
appreciable, we  are  scarcely  entitled  to  assume 
its  existence  as  a  normal  constituent  of  the  atmo- 
sphere unless  we  assume  that  it  is  being  utilised 
in  some  other  way.  The  economics  of  the  atmo- 
sphere are  as  actual  as  those  of  human  society, 
except  that  accumulation  and  expenditure  are  more 
equally  balanced. 

It  is  only  right  to  say  that  Professor  Dewar,  who 
is  one  of  the  very  few  men  who  can  criticise  Lord 
Rayleigh  on  equal  terms,  is  quite  inclined  to  l)elieve 
that  an  addition  has  just  been  made  to  our  chemical 
knowledge,  and  that  an  elusive  allotropic  substance 
has  at  length  been  fairly  captured.  Sir  Henry 
Roscoe  goes  further  than  this.  He  has  already 
publicly  expressed  his  opinion  that  the  discovery 
will  in  all  probability  turn  out  to  be  a  new 
elementary  body  existing  in  the  atmosphere, 
although  it  is  to  be  observed  that  at  present  both 
Lord  Rayleigh  and  Professor  Ramsay  have  ab- 
stained from  giving  any  opinion  as  to  whether  the 
new  substance  is  an  element  or  a  compound. 

In  answer  to  the  inquiry  as  to  whether  there  '\s 
room  for  a  new  element,  and  whether  the  systematic 
chemist  could  find  a  place  for  it,  the  answer  is 
ready  to  hand.  In  the  scheme  of  the  great  Russian 
chemist  Mendeleef,  it  is  claimed  that  there  is  room 
for  three  new^  elements.  Their  density  in  the  gaseous 
state  would  probably  be  between  19  and  23  ;  the 
experimental  numbers  in  the  case  of  the  new 
nitrogen  are  between  19  and  20.  But  these,  it  is 
admitted,  are  too  low,  the  actual  numbers  approxi- 
mating to  21,  which  is  the  theoretical  density  01 
the  new  substance.  English  chemists  may  perhaps 
be  pardoned  if  they  are  a  little  eager  to  hear  the 
news  that  an  "  Anglium  "  is  about  to  be  added  to 
the  patriotically  named  series  which  includes  the 
Gallium,  Scandium,  and  Germanium  of  recent 
discoverers  ;  but  we  must  wait  until  we  hear  more 
before  chemists  will  be  able  to  say  definitely  whether 
a  new  element  has  been  discovered  or  not. 
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The  lolmenmon  Fly. — The  following  letter  reaches  us 
from  New  Zealand  :  "  I  was  very  much  interested  in  reading 
in  the  volume  of  the  *  Leisure  Hour  *  for  1893  the  article 
on  the  spider's  foes,  by  C.  F.  Gordon  Gumming.  The  ichneu- 
mon fly,  as  it  is  called  by  her,  is  very  common  in  the  Waikato 
district;  it  is  there  known  as  the  'mason  bee,'  although  I 
should  call  it  more  of  a  wasp  than  a  bee,  and  a  plasterer 
than  a  mason,  as  it  works  in  mud  or  clay.  It  is  a  dark 
brown  in  New  Zealand,  not  green  as  in  Ceylon.  It  came 
here  about  seventeen  years  ago,  and  wa*;  then  said  to  have 
come  from  the  South  Sea  Islands  ;  but,  strange  to  say,  ii  is 
more  frequently  found  up  the  country  south  of  Auckland 
than  in  the  town,  where  it  must  first  have  made  its  appear- 
ance, and  the  climate  of  the  port  is  some  degrees  warmer 
than  the  Upper  Waikato.  It  comes  out  as  soon  as  the  hot 
weather  sets  in,  and  disappears  as  soon  as  the  cold  comes. 
The  Rev.  Wyatt  Gill  speaks  of  it  in  one  of  his  natural 
history  articles  in  the  *  Leisure  Hour '  as  the  solitary  wasp 
of  the  Pacific.  It  is  a  great  nuisance  in  most  houses,  as  it 
will  build  its  nests  in  all  the  keyholes,  between  the  covers  of 
books,  and  is  very  fond  of  the  stiff  folds  of  a  mackintosh  if 
left  hanging  up  for  a  day  or  two.  I  have  frequently  found 
OS  many  as  forty  spiders  in  one  nest,  almost  always  of  the 
one  sort— a  small  silvery  and  green,  and  never  the  large 
brown  spiders.  How  they  catch  them  I  cannot  say,  but  I 
have  never  observed  a  mason  bee  caught  in  a  spider's  web. 
I  am  inclined  to  think  they  fight  shy  of  the  larger  sorts,  as 
they  might  find  that  they  had  caught  a  Tartar,  as  the  larger 
species  of  spiders  will  often  entrap  a  common  l>ee  or  a  wasp 
and  kill  them.  There  are  a  great  variety  of  spiders  in  New 
Zealand.  Perhaps  you  may  consider  the  above  of  interest 
to  the  readers  of  your  natural  history  notes. 

**  J.  H.  Thompson. 

"  Harapepe,  Waikato,  Auckland." 

Pitcaini  Ifllands.— The  Rev.  Dr.  W.  Wyatt  Gill  sends  from  • 
Sydney  a  sad  report  received  from  Pitcaim  Island,  of 
Boun/y  mutiny  fsime,  A  ship  was  wrecked  in  1S93  near  the 
island,  and  the  sailors  were  taken  into  the  homes  of  the 
islanders  and  hospitably  treated.  They  brought  typhus 
fever  to  the  island,  and  it  spread  so  rapidly  that  every 
family  was  infected,  and  there  seemed  to  be  none  to  care 
for  the  sick  or  to  perform  the  last  rites  for  the  dead.  The 
daughter  of  the  President  was  one  of  the  first  victims,  and 
many  deaths  occurred.  Sickness  is  very  rare  in  Pitcaim, 
and  this  sudden  calamity  brought  sorrow  which  long  remains. 
The  survivors  of  the  shipwrecked  sailors  were  taken  off  this 
^P^"g»  the  fever  having  ceased,  but  the  shadow  of  death  is 
still  dark  over  the  once  happy  islanders.  It  is  strange  how 
quickly  epidemic  or  infectious  diseases  spread  and  prove  so 
fatal  in  islands  where  health  is  commonly  enjoyed.  The 
calamities  caused  by  measles  in  Fiji  will  be  remembered,  and 
in  other  places  by  visitations  of  infectious  disease. 

Catalo^^e  of  Current  Literatare.— The  Reference  Cata- 
logue for  1894  ( Whitaker,  Warwick  Lane)  is  a  more  marvel- 
lous production  than  ever.  To  be  ''  the  thickest  book  in  the 
world  "  is  the  least  of  its  excellences.  This  year  it  is  ten  and 
a  half  inches  thick,  and  weighs  14  lb.  2  oz.,  or  one-eighth 
of  a  hundredweight.  The  book  lists  and  catalogues  of  156 
publishers  are  bound  up  in  one  octavo  volume,  the  bind- 
ing of  which  is  so  good  that  the  huge  book  opens  and 
stands  clearly  for  reading  at  whatever  page  we  turn  to  for 
consultation.  Besides  the  mere  consecutive  catalogues  of 
the  publishers,  there  are  various  articles  of  general  interest. 


For  instance,  we  have  not  only  the  names  and  addresses  of 
publishers,  but  their  telegraphic  addresses  are  also  given. 
The  names  of  authors  occupy  another  section  of  the 
prefatory  matter,  and  lists  of  pseudon3rms,  explanations  of 
degrees  and  titles,  and  other  miscellaneous  information.  In 
the  general  index  are  no  fewer  than  87,000  references.  A 
patient  and  intelligent  author  could  make  an  entertaining 
article  out  of  this  book,  and  it  would  be  a  rare  chapter 
in  the  "Curiosities  of  Literature."  There  are  121  books 
under  the  name  of  Smith  in  the  author's  list  of  1894.  On 
Botanical  subjects  we  see  seventy-five  publications,  some  of 
them  with  costly  illustrations.  Of  sermons  there  are  four 
columns  of  small  type,  and  of  poems  and  poetry  there  are 
tiearly  five  columns.  The  actual  number  of  entries  would 
take  too  long  to  reckon.  It  is  enough  to  say  that,  by  issuing 
this  annual  catalc^e,  Mr.  Whitaker  renders  good  service 
to  the  "literary  world,"  whether  publishers  and  authors,  or 
buyers  and  readers  of  books. 

Torquay  EUty-two  Tears  Ago. — In  one  of  his  speeches 
this  autumn  at  Hawarden,  Mr.  Gladstone  gave  an 
interesting  recollection  of  Torquay.  His  visitors  being 
from  Devonshire  mostly,  the  allusion  had  point,  apart  from 
the  personal  and  historical  facts  recalled.  **  Torquay," 
said  the  venerable  statesman,  "is  indeed  a  lovely  spot, 
and  I  have  a  special  |X)int  of  association  with  it,  because 
it  was  at  Torquay  just  sixty-two  years  ago,  I  think  in  this 
very  month,  or  the  next  month  to  it,  that  I  was  tumbled 
out  of  bed  early  one  morning  by  a  sudden  call  to  go  as  fast  as 
a  post  chaise,  mail-coach,  and  stage-coach  could  carry  me  to 
present  myself  to  the  borough  of  Newark,  and  there 
become  a  candidate  for  Parliament,  which  I  entered  in 
that  year — December  of  that  year— and,  consequently,  I 
recollect  the  interesting  spot  of  Torquay.  There  were  not 
many  houses  in  it  then.  You  could  count  theni  on  your 
fingers  -at  any  rate  they  were  very  few  indeed." 

Mr.  0.  A.  Sila's  BeeoUeotioni. —Under  the  title  of 
"Things  I  have  seen  and  people  I  have  known,"  a  book  of 
curious  interest  has  been  published  by  George  Augustus 
Sala.  It  is  not,  he  tells  us,  his  "Autobiography  "  (a  book 
still  in  preparation),  but  a  medley  of  recollections  and 
incidents,  the  nature  and  variety  of  which  may  be  guessed 
from  the  following  extract  from  the  Preface.  "  I  have  seen 
Louis  Philippe  when  he  was  still  King  of  the  French ;  I 
have  seen  Soult,  Thiers,  Guizot,  and  Lamartine;  I  have 
witnessed  three  revolutions  in  the  French  Capital ;  I 
followed  Garibaldi  to  his  campaign  in  the  Tyrol  ;  I  have 
known  Palmerston,  Brougham,  O'Connell,  Lincoln,  Grant, 
and  a  host  of  notables  of  both  worlds,  including 
Napoleon  11 1,  the  Czar  Nicholas,  Alexander  1 1  who  was 
assassinated,  and  the  coronation  of  the  present  Czar.  .  .  . 
In  short  it  has  fallen  to  the  lot  of  Mr.  Sala,  as  one  of  the 
readiest  and  ablest  of  "special  correspondents,"  to  witness 
scenes  and  events  which  few  have  seen,  and  which  all  con- 
sider im|X)rtant.  The  Coronation  procession  of  our  Queen 
Victoria,  and  the  Jubilee  ceremony  in  Westminster  Abbey, 
are  among  the  dates  covered  by  the  time  of  Mr.  Sala's 
notes. 

The  transformations  in  London  itself  and  the  changes  in 
the  manners  and  habits  of  the  population  have  been  watched. 
To  name  one  only  of  the  forms  of  London  improvement,  he 
has  noted  the  demolition  of  no  less  than  nine  prisons.  The 
Fleet,  the  Queen's  Bench,  Horsemonger  Lane  Gaol,  Whitecross 
Street,  the  Clerkenwell  House  of  DetentioQ^  Coldbath  Fidds, 
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Tothill  Fields,  Bridewell,  Giltspur  Street,  Compter,  and 
Millbank,  and  with  hope  of  yet  seeing  old  Newgate  disappear. 
So  vast  and  varied  is  Mr.  Sala's  knowledge  that  ne  is 
supposed  to  have  a  supernatural  memory,  the  stores  of  which 
are  poured  out  in  ready  profusion.  *'I  renicmber,"  says 
Mr.  Sala,  ''that  excellent  man,  the  late  Charles  H.  Spur- 
geon,  who  was  a  frequent  correspondent  of  mine,  felicitating 
me  once,  in  bright,  cheerful  language,  on  the  ease  with 
which  I  dashed  off  leaders  on  any  subject.  I  thanked  him 
in  reply  for  his  kind  words  ;  but  I  added  that  I  should  be 
veiy  much  pleased  if  he  would  pay  me  a  visit  some  morning, 
and  sit  in  my  study  while  I  was  laboriously  dictating,  and 
not  dashing  off  an  article  of,  say,  fifteen  hundred  words." 
This  is  a  characteristic  way  of  describing  the  industry  and 
labour  with  which,  with  the  help  of  many  manuscript  note 
books  of  memoranda  and  extracts,  the  author  produces  his 
writings,  and  he  makes  no  claim  to  any  unusual  genius  or 
memory. 

Money  Orants  of  the  Britieli  Aseoeiation  of  1894. — 
The  meeting  at  Oxford  this  year  was  one  of  the  most 
successful  of  all  since  the  commencement  of  the  British 
Association  sixty-four  years  ago.  Of  members  and  asso- 
ciates  the  number  at  Oxford  was  2,321,  only  on  two  or  three 
occasions  exceeded,  as  at  Newcastle  and  Manchester.  The 
treasurer's  purse  was  so  enlarged  by  the  entrance  fees  that 
;£'ioo  beyond  the  annual  average  of  ;f  1,000  was  voted  in 
grants  for  various  scientific  objects  and  researches.  These 
grants  are  for  the  current  year  thirty-nine  in  number,  and 
include  money  applied  for  in  every  department  of  science. 
They  vary  in  amount,  from  ;£'ioo  for  the  zoological  station 
at  Naples,  and  ;f  106  to  Dr.  Atkinson  for  '*  Abstracts  of 
Physical  Papers,"  down  to  £$  to  Dr.  Thorpe  on  "the 
action  of  light  on  dyed  colours,"  and  £$  to  Professor 
Macalister  of  Cambridge,  on  *' Anthropometric  measure- 
ments in  schools."  The  majority  of  the  larger  grants 
were  in  cheques  of  £$0  each,  for  such  purposes  as  **  Re- 
duction of  magnetic  observations  at  Falmouth  Observa- 
tory," by  Mr.  Howard  Fox;  *•  Preparing  Index  of 
Genera  and  Species  of  Animals,"  by  Sir  William  Flower, 
of  the  South  Kensington  Museum  ;  and  the  same  amount 
to  Dr.  Sclater  for  "The  Zoology  and  Botany  of  the  West 
India  Islands;"  and  for  "Meteorological  observations  on 
Ben  Nevis."  The  sum  of  £t$  was  voted  to  Mr.  G.  J. 
Symons,  the  well-known  meteorologist,  for  "  Earth  Tremors." 
The  total  grants  amounted  tO;£^x,093.  It  is  useful  to  state 
this,  as  many  inquiries  are  made  as  to  the  practical  use 
of  the  meetings  of  the  British  Association,  in  addition  to 
the  Papers,  which  are  recorded  in  the  annual  report  of 
proceedings. 

The  reports  of  the  meetings  have  appeared  in  the  news- 
papers, and  it  is  not  necessary  to  allude  to  them  here  at 
any  length.  The  opening  address  of  Lord  Salisbury  was 
worthy  of  the  occasion,  especially  when  he  showed  that 
the  theories  of  scientific  evolution  were  not  to  be  affirmed 
irrespective  of  the  doctrines  held  by  the  highest  scientists 
as  to  the  agency  and  perpetual  influence  of  design  as 
opposed  to  the  mechanical  theories  of  natural  selection. 
He  ended  by  quoting  some  words  of  "  the  greatest  living 
master  of  natural  science  among  us.  Lord  Kelvin,  who, 
twenty  years  ago,  in  his  address  to  the  Association,  uttered 
these  words  of  warning :  "I  feel  profoundly  convinced 
that  the  argument  of  design  has  been  greatly  too  much 
lost  sight  of  in  recent  zoological  speculations.  Overpower- 
ingly  strong  proofs  of  intelligent  and  benevolent  design  lie 
around  us,  and  if  ever  perplexities,  whether  metaphysical 
or  scientific,  turn  us  away  from  them  for  a  time,  they 
come  back  upon  us  with  irresistible  force,  showing  to  us 
through  nature  the  influence  of  a  free  will,  and  teaching 
us  that  all  living  things  depend  on  one  everlasting 
Creator  and  Ruler." 

The  President  had  already  sounded  a  warning  of  "the 
great  danger  scientific  researcli  is  running  at  the  present 
time— the  acceptance  of  mere  conjecture  in  the  name 
and  place  of  knowledge,  in  preference  to  making  frankly 
the  Amission  that  no  certain  knowledge  can  be  attained." 
And  again,  "The  cloud  of  impenetrable  mystery  hangs 
over  the  development  and  still  more  over  the  origin  of  life. 
If  we  strain  our  eyes  to  pierce  it,  we  shall  only  mistake 
for  discoveries  the  figments  of  our  own  imagination."    In 


all  that  Lord  Salisbury  said  about  the  limits  of  human 
knowledge,  and  the  wisdom  of  confessing  our  ignorance 
about  things  beyond  our  reason  or  our  observation,  he 
followed  the  example  of  Locke,  in  his  famous  "  Essay 
concerning  Human  Understanding,"  who  referred  them  to  the 
"  determination  of  that  all- wise  agent,  who  has  made  them 
to  be,  and  to  operate  as  they  do,  in  a  way  wholly  above 
our  weak  understanding  to  conceive"  (book  iv.  chap.  iii). 
In  the  annotated  edition  of  Locke  recently  issued  from  the 
Oxford  Clarendon  Press,  Professor  A.  C.  Frascr,  D.c.u, 
pupil  of  Sir  William  Hamilton  at  Edinburgh,  says,  "An 
unconditionally  demonstrable  physical  science  presupposes 
Omniscience.  Short  of  this  there  must  always  remain  that 
horizon  of  mysteries,  barring  the  possibility  of  demonstra- 
tion." 

Bydenham**  Btatne  at  Oxford. — Amon^  the  incidents  of 
most  interest  at  the  meeting  of  the  British  Association  at 
Oxford  was  the  unveiling  of  a  statue  of  Dr.  Sydenham,  at  the 
Museum,  by  Lord  Salisbury.  It  was  by  the  request  of 
Sir  Henry  Acland  that  the  ceremony  was  performed  by  the 
Chancellor  of  the  University  and  President  of  the  Associa- 
tion. Of  the  multitudes  who  thronged  the  museum  that 
day,  the  majority  know  Sydenham  only  as  "a  celebrated 
physician,"  or  "  the  father  of  English  medicine,"  as  the 
newspapers  called  him.  Few  comparatively  were  aware 
that  the  physician  thus  honoured  was  also  one  of  the 
greatest  and  wisest  men  of  the  seventeenth  century.  He 
was  the  friend  of  Oliver  Cromwell,  and  chosen  by  him  as 
one  of  his  Council,  during  the  memorable  years  of  the 
Protectorate.  It  was  at  Wadham  College,  in  the  rooms  of 
Dr.  Wilkins,  the  brother-in-law  of  the  Lord  Protector,  that 
the  Royal  Society  was  founded,  and  held  its  first  meet- 
ings. The  museum  statue  of  Sydenham  is  the  work  of 
Mr.  Hope-Pinker,  the  head  being  modelled  partly  from  the 
portrait  in  the  Royal  College  of  Physicians  in  London,  and 
partly  from  the  portrait  at  Oxford  by  Sir  Peter  Lely.  This 
latest  addition  to  the  gallery  of  great  men  of  science  in  the 
Oxford  Museum  is  among  the  best  of  the  series,  which 
includes  representative  men  from  the  times  of  Euclid, 
Aristotle^  and  Hippocrates  down  to  those  of  Bacon  and 
Newton,  James  Walt  and  George  Stephenson.  The  statue 
of  John  Hunter,  also  by  Mr.  Hope-Pinker,  was  presented  lo 
the  university  by  the  Queen.  Mr.  Arthur  Evans  may  well 
be  proud  of  the  museum  of  which  he  is  curator.  It  is 
"the  best  of  our  English  provincial  museums,"  as  it  was 
called  by  one  of  the  heads  of  the  British  Museum  at  the 
Oxford  meeting  of  the  Association. 

Astronomical  Notes  for  October.— -The  Sun  rises  on  the 
1st  day  at  6h.  2m.  in  the  morning,  and  sets  at  5h.  37m.  in 
the  evening  ;  on  the  15th  he  rises  at  6h.  26m.  and  sets  at 
5h.  6m.  The  Moon  will  be  in  First  Quarter  at  7h.  im.  on 
the  evening  of  the  6th  ;  Full  at  6h.  41m.  on  that  of  the  14th ; 
in  Last  Quarter  at  6h.  56m.  on  that  of  the  21st ;  and  New 
at  5h.  57m.  on  that  of  the  28th.  She  will  be  in  apogee,  or 
farthest  from  the  Earth,  at  2  o'clock  on  the  morning  of  the 
8th,  and  in  perigee,  or  nearest  us,  about  an  hour  after  noon 
on  the  22nd.  No  eclipse  or  other  special  phenomenon  of 
importance  will  take  place  during  October.  The  planet 
Mercury  will  be  at  greatest  eastern  elongation  from  the  Sun 
on  the  morning  of  the  19th,  and  will  be  visible  for  a  brief 
(very  brief  on  account  of  his  great  southern  declination  in 
the  western  part  of  the  constellation  Scorpio)  interval  after 
sunset  for  a  few  evenings  before  and  after  that  dale.  Venus 
is  still  a  morning  star,  rising  now  about  5  o'clock,  and  a 
little  later  each  morning ;  during  the  month  she  will  move 
from  Leo  into  Virgo,  passing  within  four  degrees  of  the 
bright  star  Spico  on  the  24th,  soon  after  which  she  will  rise 
too  late  to  be  visible.  Mars  is  in  opposition  to  the  Sun  on 
the  20th,  and  above  the  horizon  all  night  in  the  constellation 
Aries ;  he  will  make  his  nearest  approach  to  the  Earth  on 
the  1 2th,  and  be  in  conjunction  with  the  Moon  (then  just 
past  the  Full)  on  the  X5th.  Jupiter  is  still  in  the  western 
part  of  Gemini,  rising  about  10  o'clock  in  the  evening  at 
the  beginning  of  the  month  and  before  8  at  the  end  of  it ; 
he  will  be  in  conjunction  with  the  Moon  (then  api>roaching 
Last  Quarter)  on  the  morning  of  the  20th.  Saturn  is  in  con- 
junction with  tho  Sun  on  the  21st,  and  will  not  be  visible  in 
any  part  of  the  month. — ^w.  T.  lynn. 


